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TROMBONE 

rniOMBDlfEy  a  brass  wind  instrament,  sup- 
X  posed  to  be  identical  with  the  ancient  sack- 
bat,  which  constitutes  one  form  of  the  ti-am- 
pet.  Bj  means  of  sliding  tubes  great  depth 
and  power  of  tone  are  produced,  and  the  in- 
strument is  capable  of  splendid  effect.  Trom- 
bones are  of  three  kinds,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass ; 
the  first  having  a  compass  from  0,  the  second 
space  in  the  bass,  to  G,  an  octave  above  the 
treble  clef ;  the  second  from  B,  the  second  line 
in  ^e  bass,  to  A,  the  second  space  in  the 
treble ;  and  the  third  from  0,  an  octave  below 
the  second  space  in  the  bass,  to  G,  the  second 
line  in  the  treble. 

nOHP*  L  Haartoi  HarpertaMV  ?a%  a  Dutch 
admiral,  bom  in  Briel  in  1597,  killed  in  bat- 
tle, July  81  (N.  8.,  Aug.  10).  1663.  In  his  boy- 
hood he  was  captured  by  tne  English  in  a  bat- 
tle off  the  Guinea  coast,  in  which  his  father 
was  killed.  Subsequently  he  was  prominent 
on  various  occasions,  especially  under  Admiral 
Heijn.  In  1689,  as  admiral  of  Holland,  he 
inflicted  great  damage  upon  the  Spanish  fleet 
near  Gravelines,  and  in  October  he  gained  a 
most  decisive  victory  over  a  powerful  Span- 
ish squadron  under  Oquendo  in  the  Downs, 
for  which  he  was  made  a  noble  of  France. 
Against  the  English  fleet  in  1652  he  was  at 
first  unsuccessful  in  the  Downs,  and  was  su- 
perseded by  De  Ruyter,  but  was  soon  reinsta- 
ted as  chief  commander.  He  signally  defeated 
Blake  near  the  Goodwin  Sands,  Nov.  29,  but 
was  intercepted  by  him  off  Portland  island, 
Feb.  18,  1658,  suffered  a  heavy  loss,  and  re- 
treated. He  was  killed  in  an  encounter  off 
the  Dutch  coast  with  the  English  fleet  under 
Monk,  and  was  buried  with  great  splendor  at 
Delft.  II*  CtnMliB  TIB,  a  Dutch  admiral,  son 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Rotterdam,  Sept.  9, 
1629,  died  in  Amsterdam,  May  29,  1691.  He 
early  operated  against  the  African  pirates  and 
against  the  English  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
when  21   years  old  was  made  vice  admiral. 


TROMSO 

From  1656  to  1662  he  lived  in  retirement.  In 
1665,  when  the  Dutch  fleet  under  Admiral 
Opdam  was  beaten  by  the  English  off  Solebay, 
Van  Tromp  conducted  a  masterly  retreat.  He 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  the  ab- 
sence of  De  Ruyter,  and  under  bim  he  dis- 
played great  valor  in  the  encounter  with  the 
English  in  the  Downs  in  June,  1666 ;  but  on 
July  25  (N.  8.,  Aug.  4)  he  was  cut  off  from 
the  main  squadron,  and  was  unable  to  come 
to  the  relief  of  De  Ruyter,  who  accordingly 
insisted  upon  his  removal.  He  was  reinstated 
in  1678,  during  the  war  with  the  allied  French 
and  English,  in  which  he  gained  new  laurels. 
After  the  restoration  of  peace  with  England  in 
1676  he  was  cordially  received  in  that  country, 
and  Charles  II.  made  him  a  baronet.  On  De 
Ruyter's  death  in  1676  he  succeeded  him  in  the 
highest  naval  rank,  but  afterward  served  for 
some  time  with  great  distinction  under  the 
Danish  government. 

TROMSS*  L  The  northernmost  stift  or  dio- 
cese of  Norway,  bordering  on  the  Arctic  and 
Atlantic  oceans;  area,  42,687  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1865,  165,885.  It  is  divided  into  the  baili- 
wicks of  Nordland,  TromsO,  and  Finmark,  and 
includes  the  Loffoden  islands,  celebrated  for 
magnificent  scenery  and  extensive  cod  and  her- 
ring fisheries.  (See  Loffoden.)  There  is  lit- 
tle agriculture,  the  main  means  of  subsistence 
being  derived  from  fisheries.  II*  A  town,  cap- 
ital of  the  diocese,  on  an  island  in  the  sound 
of  TromsO,  between  the  island  of  Eval6  and 
the  mainland ;  lat.  69*  88'  N.,  Ion.  19'*  E. ;  pop. 
about  4,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  governor,  and 
has  several  schools,  a  church,  a  Lappish  print- 
ing office,  and  a  hospital  chiefly  for  lepers.  The 
seat  of  the  bishop  has  been  removed  to  Alsta- 
houg.  The  town  was  founded  in  1794,  and 
has  an  active  shipping  trade  and  an  excellent 
harbor  sheltered  by  mountains.  Many  vessels 
belonging  here  are  engaged  in  the  walrus  fish- 
ery at  Nova  Zembla  and  Spitzbergen. 
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TRONDHJEM 


TROPIC  BIRD 


TRONBHJEH,  or  lliraidldML  See  Dbontheim. 

nOOPIAL  (Fr.  tr<mpiaU\  a  name  given  to 
several  species  of  the  ieterinof  and  agelaina, 
snbfamilies  of  American  conirostral  birds,  in 
some  respects  resembling  the  starlings  of  the 
old  world,  and  in  others  coming  near  the  finch- 
es ;  thej  have  the  nine  primaries  of  the  finches, 
bat  the  bill  is  larger,  straight,  the  base  with- 


Common  Troopial  (letenu  vnlgarlB). 

ont  bristles,  and  the  tip  without  a  notch.  The 
name  is  derived  irom  their  habit  of  associating 
in  large  troops.  In  the  icterinm  the  bill  is  gen- 
erally longer  than  the  head,  straight  and  sharp- 
pointed ;  wings  long  and  pointed,  and  tail  usu- 
ally wedge-shaped ;  toes  moderate  and  formed 
for  perching.  The  prevailing  colors  are  yel- 
low or  orange  and  black;  they  are  generally 
called  orioles  in  North  America,  and  a  weU 
known  species  has  been  described  under  Bal- 
TiMOSE  Bibd;  hang-nest  is  a  name  derived 
from  their  habit  of  suspending  the  nest  from 
the  extremity  of  slender  branches. — The  com- 
mon troopial  (icterus  vulgaris^  Daud.)  is  about 
10  in.  long,  with  a  straight  bill;  back  and 
abdomen  yellow ;  head,  neck  all  round,  breast, 
and  tail  black;  a  white  band  on  the  wings; 
feathers  of  throat  elongated  and  pointed ;  it  is 
a  native  of  northern  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  sometimes  coming  to  the  south- 


GoMlcan  (Oasslciu). 

em  United  States.  They  move  in  flocks,  some- 
times mingled  with  other  species,  and  show  a 
great  partiality  to  the  neighborhood  of  man ; 
they  are  excellent  fliers,  and  equally  at  home 
on  the  ground  or  in  trees ;  they  are  loquacious 
at  all  seasons ;  their  flesh  is  excellent.  There 
are  several  other  species  in  Mexico,  Texas,  and 


Central  America.  The  orchard  troopial  (/. 
spuriuSj  Bonap.)  very  much  resembles  the  Bal- 
timore oriole  in  the  pattern  of  its  colors,  the 
orange  red  of  the  latter  being  replaced  by  dark 
chestnut,  the  tail  entirely  black  and  more  grad- 
uated, and  the  bill  slenderer  and  more  curved. 
— The  only  other  genus  of  the  iet&rina  which 
can  be  mentioned  here  is  c(U8ietu  (Cuv.),  so 
called  from  casiU,  a  helmet,  the  bill  rising  on 
the  forehead  in  a  crescent  shape ;  nostrils 
basal,  naked,  pierced  in  the  substance  of  the 
bill;  third  and  fourth  quills  longest,  and  tail 
long 'and  graduated;  tarsi  and  toes  strongly 
scaled.  There  are  about  20  species,  peculiar 
to  tropical  America,  living  in  the  forests  and 
also  near  human  habitations,  in  vast  troops; 
they  eat  fruits,  berries,  insects,  and  larvsB. 
The  nest  is  most  ingeniously  woven  by  both 
sexes,  made  of  fibres  and  dried  grasses,  of  a 
cylindrical  or  gourd-like  form,  and  sometimes 
8  ft.  long;  the  lower  part  is  hemispherical,  the 
opening  near  the  top,  and  the  fabric  suspended 
from  the  ends  of  slender  twigs  of  high  trees, 
out  of  the  reach  of  monkeys  and  snakes ;  many 
nests  are  made  on  one  tree,  and  sometimes 
those  of  different  species  together.  They  are 
docile  in  captivity,  and  learn  to  whistle  and  to 
articulate  words;  they  are  generally  black, 
contrasted  with  bright  yellow,  especially  to- 
ward the  tail. — In  the  subfamily  (igelaina  the 
bill  is  stout,  short,  conical,  nearly  straight,  and 
sharp-pointed ;  tarsi  as  long  as  the  middle  toe ; 
toes  long  and  slender,  and  claws  long  and 
curved.  Some  of  the  birds  of  this  subfamily 
have  been  described  under  Blaokbibd,  Bobo- 
link, and  Cow  Bibd,  species  respectively  of  the 
genera  o^^^aiut  (Yieill.),  dolichonyx  (Swains.), 
and  molothrus  (Swains.). 

TB009T,  Cienurily  an  American  chemist  and 
geologist,  bom  in  Bois-le-Duc,  Holland,  March 
15,  1776,  died  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Aug.  14, 
1850.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Leyden,  and  in  1809  was  sent  by  Louis  Bona- 
parte, king  of  Holland,  on  a  tour  of  scientific 
observation  in  Java.  The  capture  of  the  vessel 
by  a  privateer  interrapted  this  undertaking, 
and  in  1810  he  settled  in  Philadelphia.  He 
w£^  one  of  the  founders  of  the  academy  of 
natural  history,  and  its  first  president  from 
1812  to  1817.  In  1814  he  established  the  first 
alum  works  in  the  United  States ;  and  in  1825, 
having  held  for  a  short  time  the  professorship 
of  chemistry  in  the  college  of  pharmacy  in 
Philadelphia,  he  joined  Robert  Owen's  com- 
munity at  New  Harmony.  In  1828  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
and  geology  in  the  university  of  Nashville,  and 
in  1831  geologist  of  the  state  of  Tennessee.  He 
publish^  reports  on  the  geology  of  Tennessee, 
and  memoirs  on  geology  and  mineralogy. 

TKOPiGOLVM.    See  Nabtubtium. 

nOPIC  BIRD  {phaeton,  Linn.),  a  genus  of 
web-footed  oceanic  birds,  constituting  the 
family  phw&tonida.  They  have  a  long,  strong, 
pointed  bill,  broad  at  the  base,  slightly  curved, 
without  nail  and  the  edges  finely  serrated; 
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nostrils  at  base  of  bill,  lateral,  and  pervious ; 
face  covered  with  feathers;  wings  long  and 
pointed,  the  first  primary  the  longest;  tarsi 
short  and  strong,  feet  small,  and  toes  fully 
webbed ;  hind  toe  smaU ;  tail  with  two  long, 
straw-like  feathers,  whence  the  French  name 
pailU  en  qusue  or  straw-tail ;  sailors  call  them 
boatswain  bird  and  marlinspike.  In  habits 
and  appearance  they  come  near  the  gulls  and 
terns ;  they  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  tropics. 
Their  powers  of  fiight  are  great,  and  they  are 
usually  seen  at  considerable  distances  from 
land;  they  live  almost  entirely  on  the  wing, 
and,  when  they  do  not  return  to  the  distant 
shore  to  roost,  rest  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ocean;  they  are  excellent  swimmers.  The 
food  consists  of  fish  and  other  marine  animals, 
which  they  dart  upon  from  a  great  height; 
they  are  fond  of  following  the  shoals  of  flying 
fish,  seizing  them  as  they  emerge  from  the  sea. 
They  are  not  larger  in  the  body  than  a  pigeon, 
though  longer ;  they  congregate  in  considerable 
numbers  at  their  breeding  places,  on  rocky 
shores  and  desert  islands,  placing  the  nest  on 


Tropic  Bird  (FbASton  vthereus). 

the  ground  or  in  holes  in  trees ;  the  eggs  are 
two ;  their  flesh  is  fishy  and  tough.  The  com- 
mon tropic  bird  (P.  <Bthereu$^  Linn.)  is  about 
80  in.  long  and  88  in.  in  alar  extent ;  it  is  of 
a  satiny  white,  the  wings  banded  with  black, 
and  the  head,  back,  and  wings  tinged  with 
cream  color  or  li^t  pink ;  first  five  primaries 
black  on  the  outer  webs,  and  the  shafts  of  the 
long  tail  feathers  black  to  near  the  end,  where 
tbej  are  white ;  a  black  mark  over  eyes  to  oc- 
ciput; bill  orange  red  and  iris  brown;  tarsus 
and  toes  yellow  at  base,  webs  and  claws  black. 
It  sometimes  comes  near  the  Florida  coast, 
but  is  usually  seen  in  the  tropical  Atlantic  far 
from  land.  The  long  tail  feathers  of  the  P, 
ph€tnieurtt4  (GmeL),  inhabiting  the  tropical 
Pacific,  are  bright  red,  and  are  used  as  orna- 
ments by  the  South  sea  islanders. 

TBOPMB  (6r.  rpoir^^  a  turning),  in  astron- 
omy, two  circles  parallel  to  the  equator,  at 
sudb  distance  from  it  as  is  equal  to  the  greatest 
recession  of  the  sun  from  it  toward  the  poles, 
or  to  tiie  sun's  greatest  declination.  That  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  is  called  the  tropic 
of  Cancer,  and  that  in  the  southern  the  tropic 


of  Capricorn,  from  their  touching  the  ediptio 
in  the  first  points  of  those  signs.  (See  Canceb, 
and  Capbioosn.)  It  is  between  the  tropics 
that  the  sun's  path  is  circumscribed,  its  annual 
movement  being  from  one  to  the  other  and 
back  again  in  the  ecliptic— In  geography,  the 
tropics,  also  known  as  that  of  Cancer  and  that 
of  Capricorn,  are  the  two  parallels  of  latitude 
(about  28°  28'  N.  and  S.)  over  which  the  sun 
is  vertical  at  the  solstices.    (See  Solstice.) 

TSOPLONG,  BayMii  I^MMt,  a  French  ju- 
rist, bom  at  St.  Gaudens,  Haute-Garonne,  Oct. 
8,  1795,  died  in  Paris,  March  2,  1869.  He 
early  held  important  judicial  offices.  In  1846 
he  was  made  a  peer,  in  1848  first  president  of 
the  court  of  Paris,  and  in  1852  of  the  court 
of  cassation.  In  1852  he  was  made  a  senator, 
and  in  1854  president  of  the  senate.  His  prin- 
cipal work,  Le  Code  eivU  expliqui  (28  vols., 
1888-'58),  is  a  collection  of  treatises  in  continu- 
ation of  TouUier's  Commentaire  du  Code  eif>il^ 
many  of  which  have  been  published  separately. 

TROFPIU9  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Austrian 
Silesia,  on  the  Oppa,  85  m.  N.  £.  of  Olmtltz ; 
pop.  in  1870,  16,608.  It  has  six  Catholic 
churches,  a  palace,  a  gymnasium  with  a  large 
library,  a  museum,  and  manufactories  of  beet 
sugar,  fiax,  and  cloth.  A  congress  of  sov- 
ereigns was  held  here  from  Oct.  20  to  Dea 
20,  1820,  preliminary  to  that  of  Laybach. — 
The  former  duchy  of  Troppau,  having  been  di- 
vided into  the  principalities  of  Troppau  and 
Jftgemdorf,  was  partly  annexed  to  Prussia  in 
Frederick  the  Great^s  conquest  of  Silesia,  and 
forms  the  S.  W.  part  of  Prussian  Silesia,  with 
LeobschUtz,  of  the  Jfigemdorf  division,  as  cap- 
ital. The  territory  which  remained  to  Austna 
after  the  peace  of  1768  constitutes  most  of  the 
N.  part  01  Austrian  Silesia,  comprising,  besides 
the  capital,  Jfigemdorf  and  other  manufactur- 
ing towns. 

TR0IIBAD01JB&    See  PnovENgAL  Lanouags 

Ain>  LlTSBATUSE. 

nOIJPy  a  W.  county  of  Georgia,  bordering 
on  Alabama,  and  intersected  by  the  Chatta- 
hoochee river ;  area,  about  870  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  17,682,  of  whom  11,224  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  generally  fer- 
tile. It  is  intersected  by  the  Atlanta  and  West 
Point  railroad.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  26,645  bushels  of  wheat,  162,946  of  In- 
dian com,  84,514  of  oats,  29,290  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes, and  9,968  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
680  horses,  1,698  mules  and  asses,  1,519  milch 
cows,  8,027  other  cattle,  1,208  sheep,  and  6,516 
swine ;  1  manufactory  of  boots  and  shoes,  2 
of  cotton  goods,  1  of  iron  castings,  2  of  ma- 
chinery, and  8  saw  mills.    Capital,  La  Grange. 

TSMJPy  Cearge  Hdntish,  an  American  states- 
man, bom  on  the  Tombigbee  river,  Sept.  8, 
1780,  died  in  Laurens  co.,  Ga.,  May  3,  1856. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1797,  was 
admitted  to  Ibe  bar,  and  at  the  age  of  21  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature.  Between  1807 
and  1815  he  was  a  representative  in  confess 
from  Georgia,  and  in  1816  was  elected  a  Uni- 
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ted  States  senator.  From  1828  to  1827  he  was 
governor  of  the  state,  and  in  1829  was  a  second 
time  elected  to  the  United  States  senate,  from 
which  he  retired  before  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  on  accoont  of  ill  health.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  earnest  and  able  of  the  advocates  of 
state  sovereignty.  His  life  was  written  by  £. 
J.  Harden  (Savannah,  1869). 

TEOUSDILE,  a  N.  coanty  of  Middle  Tennes- 
see, intersected  in  the  S.  £.  by  the  Oamber- 
land  river ;  area,  abont  110  sq.  m.  It  has  been 
formed  since  the  censas  of  1870  from  portions 
of  Macon,  Smith,  Samner,  and  Wilson  coun- 
ties. The  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  made 
np  of  valleys  separated  by  ridges,  the  soil  of 
both  being  prodactive.  The  timber  consists 
of  poplar,  white  oak,  walnat,  &c.,  but  is  not 
abundant.  Blae  grass  is  abandant.  The  sta- 
ples are  com,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  hay.  Cap- 
ital, Hartsville. 

TEOUSSEAV,  ArMMd,  a  French  physician,  bom 
in  Tours,  Oct.  14,  1801,  died  Jane  23,  1867. 
He  graduated  in  medicine  at  Paris  in  1826. 
In  1828  he  was  sent  by  government  to  inves- 
tigate endemic  and  epidemic  diseases  prevalent 
in  the  central  departments  of  France,  and  the 
yellow  fever  at  Gibraltar.  In  1831  he  was 
appointed  hospital  physician;  in  1837  he  re- 
ceived the  grand  prize  of  the  academy  of  med- 
icine for  a  treatise  on  phthisis  laryngea ;  and 
in  1839  he  was  appointed  professor  of  thera- 
peutics and  materia  medica  in  the  faculty  of 
medicine.  He  was  prominent  in  introducing 
and  establishing  the  practice  of  tracheotomy 
in  croup  kh^  paracentesis  thoracis  in  cases  of 
dangerous  or  long  continued  pleuritic  effusion. 
His  most  important  works  are  TraiU  Slimen- 
taire  de  thsrapeutique  et  de  matiSre  mSdicale 
(Paris,  1836;  8th  ed.,  2  vols.,  1867),  which  was 
translated  into  English,  Spanish,  and  Italian, 
and  Nouvelles  recherches  sur  la  trachSotomie 
dans  lapiriode  extrime  du  croup  (1851). 

TEODT,  a  name  popularly  restricted  to  the 
species  of  the  salmon  family  inhabiting  ex- 
clusively or  principally  fresh  water,  and  em- 
bracing members  of  the  three  subgenera  of  the 
old  genus  salmo  made  by  Valenciennes,  viz., 
salmo,  fario^  and  salar  ;  the  family  characters 
have  been  given  under  Salmon.  The  salmon 
trouts  belong  to  the  genua  fario  (Val.),  having 
one  row  of  teeth  on  the  vomer,  the  true  sal- 
mons having  the  palate  smooth;  the  species 
are  so  called  from  the  redness  of  the  flesh,  but 
all  the  trouts  have  this  color  at  some  epoch  of 
their  lives,  depending  probably  on  their  food. 
The  salmon  trout  of  Europe  {F.  argenteus, 
Val. ;  salmo  truttay  Linn.),  called  also  white 
or  sea  trout,  is  found  in  the  larger  lakes  and 
rivers  of  that  continent ;  it  varies  considerably 
in  color,  like  all  of  the  family,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  water  and  the  quality  of 
the  food ;  it  is  greenish  gray  or  bluish  black 
above,  lighter  on  the  sides,  and  silvery  white 
below,  with  a  few  black  spots  above  the  lat- 
eral line ;  it  attains  a  length  of  2  to  2^  ft.,  and, 
being  abundant  in  the  markets  of  London  and 


Paris,  is  next  in  value  to  the  salmon,  which 
it  resembles  in  habits.  The  so-called  sea  trout 
of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  (salmo  immacula- 
ttiSy  H.  K.  Storer)  has  the  flesh  of  a  fine  pink 
color  and  superior  flavor;  the  color  is  sea- 
green  above,  lower  parts  and  the  fins  white ;  it 
rarely  exceeds  a  weight  of  7  lbs. ;  it  probably 
belongs  to  the  genus  /ario.  There  are  several 
species  called  salmon  trout  in  lakes  shut  off 
from  the  sea  and  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
of  Maine.  The  spots  of  trout  resist  the  action 
of  heat  and  even  of  alcohol  for  a  long  time. — 
The  common  brook  or  speckled  trout  of  North 
America  (salmo /ontinalis,  Mitch.)  is  from  8 
to  20  in.  long,  pale  brownish  above  with  dark- 
er reticulated  markings;  sides  lighter,  with 
numerous  circular  yellow  spots,  many  with  a 
bright  red  spot  in  the  centre;  white  or  yel- 
lowish white  below ;  the  first  ray  of  pectorals, 
ventrals,  and  anal  edged  with  white  and  black, 
with  the  rest  of  these  fins  reddish.  It  is  found 
abundantly  in  the  streams  of  the  British  prov- 
inces, the  New  England,  middle,  and  western 
states,  and  is  everywhere  highly  esteemed  as 
food ;  it  is  rarely  taken  weighing  more  than 
1 J  lb. ;  the  markings  vary  considerably  ac- 
cording to  locality  and  season ;  in  New  Bruns- 


SpecUed  Trout  (Salmo  foniinalisX 

wick  and  Nova  Scotia  it  descends  to  the  sea 
when  it  can;  it  is  the  same  species  from 
Labrador  to  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  It  is  a 
great  favorite  with  anglers;  it  is  taken  by  the 
hook  and  line  baited  with  a  minnow,  shrimp, 
worm,  or  artificial  fly;  in  narrow  streams, 
just  before  the  spawning  season,  when  it  is 
little  inclined  to  bite,  it  may  be  caught  by  titil- 
lation,  by  passing  the  hand  carefully  under  the 
tail,  and,  as  the  tickling  is  gently  performed, 
slowly  moving  it  toward  the  head,  until  by  a 
sudden  grasp  it  is  seized  and  la*ftded. — In  the 
genus  salmo  belongs  also  the  char  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Swiss  lakes  (S.  umbla^  Linn.),  usually 
9  to  12  in.  long,  but  sometimes  18  or  20  in. ; 
it  is  umber-brown  above,  the  sides  lighter  with 
numerous  red  spots,  the  lower  parts  and  fins 
reddish  orange ;  it  varies  like  all  other  trouts, 
and  occasionally  attains  a  larger  size  than  the 
above ;  it  frequents  the  deep  part  of  the  lakes, 
feeds  chiefly  at  night,  and  affords  but  little 
sport  to  the  angler.  Its  American  representa- 
tive is  the  8.  oquassa  (Girard)  of  the  great 
lakes  of  Maine. — In  the  genus  salar  (Val.) 
there  are  two  rows  of  teeth  on  the  vomer. 
The  common  European  brook  trout  (salar  fa- 
rio,  Val.)  is  usually  10  to  14  in.  long,  though 
sometimes  considerably  larger,  even  to  a  weight 
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of  16  lbs. ;  it  Ib  shorter  and  stoater  than  the 
salmon,  yellowish  brown  above,  passing  to 
yellow  on  the  sides,  and  silvery  below,  the 
baok  spotted  with  reddish  brown  and  the  sides 
with  bright  red;  the  young  are  ti'ansversely 
banded ;  deformed  specimens  are  frequently 
seen.  The  colors  are  brightest  in  rapid  streams 
with  rocky  or  graveUy  bottom ;  the  flavor  is 
finest  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, soon  after  which  the  spawning  season 
begins.  This  species  is  highly  prized  by  an- 
glers, and  especially  fly-fishers.  As  it  is  fond 
of  swiftly  running  waters,  and  swims  almost 
always  against  the  current,  the  bait  must  be 
thrown  up  stream.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in 
nests  or  holes  in  the  sand,  as  with  the  salmon. 
The  g^ay  trout  of  the  North  American  great 
lakes,  from  the  northern  United  States  to  the 
Arctic  ocean,  is  the  8.  namayeuih  of  Valen- 
ciennes, and  the  ialmo  amethyitua  of  Mitchill 
and  De  Kay;  it  is  called  togue  by  the  Ganar 
dian  lambermen,  and  from  its  size  and  vora- 
city the  tyrant  of  the  lakes;  it  is  greenish  ashy 
above  with  yellowish  gray  spots,  and  below 
white  with  bluish  reflections;  the  average 
weight  is  12  to  20  lbs.,  though  it  attains  some- 
times more  than  twice  this  size.  The  siskiwit 
(iSl  nseotoety  Ag.)  belongs  to  the  genus  ialar 
(Val.) ;  it  is  of  large  size,  stout  and  thick,  of 
a  rich  flavor,  but  so  fat  as  to  be  almost  unfit 
for  food ;  for  description  and  figure  see  Agas- 
siz's  "Lake  Superior,"  p.  833  (8vo,  Boston, 
1850). — The  trout,  both  in  £urope  and  Amer- 
ica, is  a  favorite  subject  for  pisciculture,  from 
the  ease  with  which  artificial  fecundation  of 
the  eggs  can  be  effected;  but  it  has  as  yet 
been  practised  here  on  a  small  scale  only ;  the 
labor  and  expense  attending  a  large  vivarium 
of  trout  are  very  small,  while  the  remuneration 
may  be  made  very  large.  For  an  illustrated 
account  of  the  manner  of  hatching  trout  arti- 
ficiaUy,  see  "American  Naturalist,"  vol.  iii.,  p. 
202,  and  vol.  iv.,  p.  601  (1870). 

nOUVILLEy  a  French  watering  place,  in  the 
department  of  Calvados,  Normandy,  prettily 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  near  a  forest,  at 
the  mou^  of  the  Touques  in  the  English  chan- 
nel, 107  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Paris;  pop.  in  1872, 
5,761 .  Until  recently  it  was  a  small  fishing  vil- 
lage. The  bathing  season  begins  in  June,  and 
lasts  till  the  middle  of  October.  Deauville,  a 
rival  watering  place,  is  on  the  opposite  bank. 

no? EK  (Fr.  ProwoeTy  to  find),  the  name  of 
an  action  at  law  in  common  use  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States,  to  determine  the 
ownership  of  property.  The  plaintiff  declares, 
in  substance,  that  he  was  lawfully  possessed  of 
a  certain  article  on  a  certain  day,  and  lost  the 
same ;  that  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
defendant  by  finding ;  and  that  the  defendant 
has  refused  to  deliver  it  to  the  plaintiff,  and 
has  converted  it  to  his  own  use.  This  action 
is  one  form  of  trespass  on  the  case.  (See  Tses- 
PASS.)  In  the  distant  age  when  it  was  first 
used,  the  declaration  may  have  narrated  accu- 
rately the  facts  of  the  case;  but  for  a  long 


time  the  losing  and  finding  have  been  regarded 
as  mere  legal  fictions,  which  the  defendant  is 
not  at  liberty  to  deny.  The  action  is  main- 
tainable :  1,  where  the  property  in  question  is 
a  personal  chattel ;  2,  where  the  plaintiff  had 
a  general  or  special  property  in  the  thing  with 
a  right  of  possession ;  8,  where  the  defendant 
has  wrongfully  converted  the  thing  to  his  own 
use,  which  conversion  may  be  proved  by  his 
wrongful  taking  of  it,  or  his  wrongful  deten- 
tion of  it,  or  his  wrongful  use  or  misuse  of  it. 
The  action  demands  not  the  thing  itself,  but 
damages  for  the  wrongful  conversion ;  and  if 
the  plaintiff  recovers,  the  damages  should  be 
measured  by  the  value  of  the  thing  at  the  time 
of  the  conversion,  with  interest,  and  the  judg- 
ment is  for  these  damages  and  costs. 

nOWBBIME,  Mm  Tewund,  an  American 
author,  bom  in  Ogden,  Monroe  co.j  N.  Y., 
Sept.  18,  1827.  At  the  age  of  20  he  went  to 
Boston,  connected  himself  with  the  public 
press,  and  became  known  as  a  writer  of  popu- 
lar stories.  With  Lucy  Larcom  he  edited  "  Our 
Young  Folks"  till  January,  1874.  He  has 
published  "  Father  Brighthopes,  or  an  Old 
Clergyman's  Vacation,"  **  Burr  Cliff,  its  Sun- 
shine and  its  Clouds,"  and  "  Hearts  and  Faces  " 
(1863);  ''Martin  Merrivale,  his  X  Mark" 
(1864);  "Iron  Thorpe"  (1855);  "Neighbor 
Jaokwood  "  (1 857) ;  "  The  Old  Battle  Ground  " 
(1859);  "The  Drummer  Boy;"  "The  Vaga- 
bonds" (1868,  and  with  other  poems,  1869); 
"  Cudjo's  Cave  "  (1864) ;  "  The  Three  Scouts  " 
(1865);  "Lucy  Arlyn,"  "Coupon  Bonds,"  and 
"The  South:  a  Tour  of  its  Battle  Fields  and 
Ruined  Cities"  (1866);  "Neighbors^  Wives" 
(1867);  "The  Story  of  Columbus"  (1869); 
"  Laurence's  Adventures  "  (1870)  ;  "  Jack 
Hazard  and  his  Fortunes  "  (1871) ;  "  A  Chance 
for  Himself"  (1872);  "Doing  his  Best"  (1878); 
"Fast  Friends"  (1874);  and  "The  Young 
Surveyor"  (1875). 

TEOT  (Tsoja),  the  name  of  an  ancient  city 
in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Asia  Minor,  applied  also 
to  its  territory.  The  latter,  generally  known 
as  the  Troad  (Troas),  comprised  for  a  time 
the  coast  lands  on  the  Propontis,  Hellespont, 
.£gean  sea,  and  Adramyttian  gulf,  as  far  £.  as 
the  river  Rhodius,  the  Granicus,  or  even  the 
i£sepus,  but  later,  according  to  Strabo,  only 
the  region  from  the  promontory  of  Lectum  to 
the  Hellespont  The  city  of  Troy,  also  called 
Hium  ('IA<ov),  according  to  the  Homeric  poems, 
was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Ida,  far  enough 
from  the  sea  to  allow  of  the  movements  of 
two  large  armies,  and  in  a  position  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  plain  before  it  and  of  a 
smaller  one  behind  it.  In  front  of  it  were  two 
rivers,  the  SimoTs  and  Scamander,  flowing  par- 
allel for  some  distance,  which  united  and  emp- 
tied into  the  Hellespont, between  thepromon- 
tories  of  Sigeum  and  Rhoeteum.  Tnis  city, 
the  existence  of  which  is  attested  only  by  the 
traditions  of  the  Troian  war,  must  be  distin- 
gnished  from  the  Ilium  of  history,  which, 
according  to  Strabo,  was  founded  about  the 
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begiomng  of  the  Tth  century  B.  0.  The  for- 
mer was  afterward  designated  as  Old  lUnm, 
and  the  latter  as  New  IJiam.  The  name  was 
shared  also  hy  a  third  place  in  the  same  region, 
the  x^Hn  'Vuiuv^  ^^the  village  of  the  Ilians,*' 
about  3  m.  from  New  Binm,  which  claimed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  original  Ilium. — Accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  Dardanus  was  the  mythical 
ancestor  of  the  Trojan  kings,  who  were  of  the 
Teucrian  race,  closely  connected  with  the  My- 
sian.  (See  Mysia.)  Dardanus^s  son  was  Erich- 
thoniuB,  who  was  succeeded  by  Tros,  and  he 
by  Ilus,  who  founded  in  the  plain  of  Troy  the 
city  of  Ilium.  Ilus  was  succeeded  by  Laome- 
don,  and  to  him  Neptune  and  Apollo  became 
temporarily  subject  by  command  of  Jupiter. 
The  former  built  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  the 
latter  took  care  of  the  herds ;  but  when  their 
time  of  service  had  expired,  Laomedon  treach- 
erously refused  to  pay  what  was  due  them.  In 
revenge  Neptune  sent  a  sea  monster  to  kill  the 
Trojans  and  ravage  their  fields,  and  the  treach- 
erous king  in  consequence  made  a  public  offer 
of  the  immortal  horses  given  by  Jupiter  to 
IVos  to  any  one  who  could  rid  the  land  of  the 
monster.  The  oracle  declared  that  a  virgin  of 
noble  blood  must  be  given  up,  and  tiie  lot  fell 
on  Hesione,  Laomedon's  own  daughter;  but 
she  was  rescued  by  Hercules,  who  came  at  this 
time  and  killed  the  monster.  Laomedon  gave 
the  hero  mortal  horses,  and  the  latter,  indig- 
nant at  this  perfidy,  collected  six  ships,  at- 
tacked and  captured  Troy,  killed  Laomedon, 
and  placed  on  the  throne  Priam,  who  alone 
of  Laomedon's  sons  had  remonstrated  against 
the  perfidy  of  his  father.  To  him  were  born 
by  his  wife  Hecuba  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom,  Paris,  brought  on  by  his 
abduction  of  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  the 
memorable  siege  of  Troy.  To  revenge  this 
outrage,  the  Greeks  spent  ten  years  in  the  col- 
lection of  a  vast  armament,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  a  fleet  of  1,186  ships,  containing 
more  than  100,000  men,  was  assembled  at  Aulis 
in  Bodotia,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Agamemnon.  The  Trojans  and  their  allies 
were  driven  within  the  waUs  of  their  city,  and 
nine  years  were  spent  by  the  Grecian  host  in 
the  reduction  of  the  neighboring  towns.  But 
the  gods  now  brought  on  tiie  quarrel  between 
Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  which  proved  so 
disastrous  to  the  Greeks,  and  with  which  the 
narrative  of  the  siege  in  the  Iliad  opens. 
Among  the  principal  Greek  heroes  in  the 
struggle,  besides  Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  and 
Achilles,  were  Ulysses,  Ajax  the  son  of  Tela- 
mon,  Diomedes,  Patrodus,  and  Palamedes ; 
and  among  the  bravest  defenders  of  Troy, 
Hector,  Sarpedon,  and  -^neas.  The  valor  of 
Achilles,  wno  slew  Hector  in  revenge  for  the 
death  of  Patrodus,  and  the  cunning  of  Ulysses 
finally  prevailed,  with  the  aid  of  Juno,  Mi- 
nerva, and  other  divinities  hostile  to  the  Tro- 
jans ;  and  after  a  siege  of  ten  years  generally 
placed  at  about  1194-1184  B.  C),  Troy  was 
utterly  destroyed,  iEneas  and  Antenor  alone 


escaping  with  their  families.— The  opinionfl 
of  tne  principal  authorities  on  the  question 
whether  the  destruction  of  Troy  was  a  his- 
torical event  have  been  given  in  the  artide 
Homes;  we  shall  confine  oursdves  here  to 
reviewing  the  various  attempts  made  to  iden- 
tify the  site  of  Old  Uium,  on  the  supposition 
that  it  once  existed.  Though  it  was  the  popu- 
lar belief  of  antiquity  that  New  Ilium  had  been 
built  on  the  ruins  of  the  Old,  yet  that  town 
never  rose  to  importance,  and  Demetrius  of 
Scepsis  and  HestiiBa  of  Alexandria  maintained 
that  the  remains  of  Priam's  Ilium  were  to  be 
found  rather  in  the  *^  village  of  the  Ilians," 
which  opinion  was  supported  also  by  Strabo. 
All  were  agreed  that  the  ancient  city  stood  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Scamander,  the  modern 
Mendereh.  New  Hium  was  on  the  Soamander 
near  the  junction  of  the  Simois,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  by  the  Gumbrek  or 
Dnmbrek,  about  12  m.  long,  now  entering  the 
Hellespont  by  a  separate  ohanneL  The  ruins 
of  New  Hium  are  near  the  village  of  Hissarlik, 
on  a  small  hill.  The  ancient  historians  Hel- 
lanicus,  Xenophon,  and  Arrian  identified  this 
hill  as  tiie  dtadd  of  Pergamus ;  and  Xerxes  and 
Alexander,  and  the  Roman  consuls  and  em- 
perors, here  offered  hecatombs  to  the  Minerva 
of  Ilium  and  the  Trojan  heroes.  But  Horace 
and  Lucan,  as  well  as  other  Roman  authors, 
were  firmly  convinced  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  site  of  Homeric  Troy  had  entirdy  perished. 
In  1785  Le  Ohevalier  discovered  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mendereh,  near  the  village  of  Bunar- 
bashi,  about  5  m.  S.  of  New  Ilium,  a  hot  and 
a  cold  spring  or  fountain,  which  he  supposed 
to  be  those  mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  Beyond 
these  springs  is  a  hill,  the  Balidagh,  steep  and 
lofty,  with  some  ruins  on  its  summit,  which  he 
identified  with  ancient  Troy  and  the  citadel  of 
Pergamus.  His  view  was  speedily  adopted  by 
Heyne,  and  afterward  by  Welcker,  J.  G.  von 
Hahn,  Ohoisenl-Gouffier,  Texier,  Forohham- 
mer,  Tozer,  Leake,  £.  Ourtius,  and  the  majori- 
ty of  Greek  arohsBologists  and  philologists,  who 
until  recently  warmly  defended  it  as  the  only 
possible  means  of  harmonizing  the  Homeric 
text  with  the  chorography  and  topography  of 
the  Troad.  But  the  excavations  made  on  the 
Balidagh  brought  to  light  only  a  few  terra 
cotta  figures,  lamps,  pottery,  and  coins  of  no 
ancient  date,  without  revealing  the  foundations 
of  a  town  or  city.  In  1871-3  the  German 
traveller  Schliemann  undertook  to  excavate  at 
his  own  expense  the  hill  of  Hissarlik.  (See 
SoHUEMAKN.)  He  dug  to  a  depth  of  about  50 
ft.,  and  encountered  several  layers  of  ruins, 
each  of  which  he  considered  to  be  the  remains 
of  a  distinct  city,  one  built  on  the  ruins  of  the 
other.  He  unearthed  a  vast  number  of  arms, 
household  utensils,  and  ornaments  of  various 
degrees  of  workmanship  and  kinds  of  materiaL 
He  produced  a  treasure  of  vases  and  yariouB 
ornaments  of  gold,  amber,  and  silver,  which 
he  thinks  bdonged  to  Priam,  the  Trojan  king. 
He  maintains  that  he  has  laid  bare  the  palace 
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of  this  king,  the  BoflBan  gates  before  it,  the 
walls  of  Neptune  and  Apollo,  the  streets  of 
the  oity,  honses  which  mast  have  been  two  or 
three  stories  high,  sacrificial  altars  to  Miner- 
va, and  20  fountains,  besides  inscriptions  of 
yarions  dates  and  in  several  languages  and  dia- 
lects. In  view  of  the  fact  that  but  few  schol- 
ars are  yet  inclined  to  consider  the  existence 
and  destruction  of  the  Homeric  Ilium  a  histori- 
cal fact,  cmd  that  almost  all  authorities  are 
agreed  that  only  the  Balidagh  near  Bunarbashi 
was  chosen  by  the  poet  as  the  central  scene 
of  his  epic,  the  results  of  Schliemann's  ex- 
cavations  have  so  far  been  looked  upon,  if 
not  with  suspicion,  yet  with  little  confidence 
in  the  identification  which  he  claims  to  have 
made.  At  present  (1876)  the  opinion  general- 
ly entertained  is  that  he  has  accidentolly  hit 
upon  the  site  of  some  unknown  Hunnic  settle- 
ment, Lydian  town,  or  Phoenician  trading  post. 
—See  Lechevalier,  V<^age  de  la  Troade  (8 
vols.,  8d  ed.,  Paris,  1802) ;  Forchhammer,  Be^ 
tehreihung  der  Bbens  v<m  Troja  (Frankfort, 
1850);  Hahn,  JXe  AtisgraMinffen  avf  dem  ho- 
meruehen  Fergamoi  (Leipsic,  1866);  Tozer, 
'*  Lectures  on  the  Geography  of  Greece  "  (Ix)n- 
don,  1873);  and  Schliemann,  "Troy  and  its 
Eemaans,'*^  edited  by  Dr.  Philip  Smith  (1876). 
nOTy  a  dty  of  New  York,  capital  of  Rens- 
selaer CO.,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river, 
at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  and  also 
at  the  head  of  tide  water,  161  m.  by  the  course 
of  the  river  N.  of  New  York  city,  and  6  m. 
N.  of  Albany;  pop.  in  1840,  19,884;  in  1860, 
28,785;  in  1860,  89,286;  in  1870,  46,466,  of 
whom  16,219  were  foreigners,  including  10,- 
877  Irish,  1,699  British  Americans,  1,676  Eng- 
lish, and  1,174  Germans;  in  1876,  48,821. 
The  surface  of  the  city  comprises  the  aUuvial 
flats  three  fourths  of  a  mile  wide  on  the  river, 
and  the  hills  on  the  east  known  as  Mt.  Ida. 
Wynant*s  Kill  on  the  south,  and  Poesten  Kill 
i  m.  N.,  break  through  these  hills  in  narrow 
ravines  and  in  a  series  of  cascades,  the  former 
furnishing  12  mill  sites  with  2,000  horse  pow- 
er, the  latter  10  sites  with  1,000  horse  power; 
while  the  state  dam  across  the  Hudson,  at  the 
N.  part  of  the  city,  furnishes  4,000  horse  pow- 
er. There  is  also  an  immense  amount  of  steam 
power  in  use.  The  pure  water  with  which  the 
city  is  supplied  by  the  Troy  water  works  is 
drawn  from  Piscawin  creek  into  reservoirs 
high  enough  to  carry  the  water  to  the  top  of 
most  of  the  houses.  A  new  city  hall,  costing 
$150,000,  is  in  course  of  construction.  The 
savings  bank  building  is  an  elegant  edifice, 
costing  (450,000,  and  there  are  several  fine 
business  structures.  Troy  is  situated  at  the 
principal  outlet  of  the  Erie  and  Ohamplain 
canals,  and  is  connected  with  Lake  Ohamplain 
and  the  north  by  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga, 
and  Troy  and  Boston  railroads,  the  latter  con- 
necting it  with  the  east  also;  with  the  west 
by  the  New  York  Central  railroad ;  with  the 
south  by  the  Hudson  River  railroad ;  and  with 
the  east  by  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad. 


There  is  a  daily  line  of  steamers  to  New  York 
in  summer.  In  the  centre  of  the  dty  is  the 
union  railroad  depot,  one  of  the  largest  struc- 
tures of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  404  by 
240  ft.,  with  walls  at  the  sides  27  ft.  high  sup- 
porting the  roof  in  a  single  arch.  All  the  rail- 
road lines  centre  at  this  depot,  and  60  trains 
arrive  at  or  depart  from  it  daily.  The  river 
is  spanned  by  a  bridge  1,600  ft.  long,  which 
is  provided  with  two  carriageways,  a  raOway, 
and  a  walk  for  foot  passengers,  and  also  by  a 
new  iron  bridge  for  pedestrians  and  carriages, 
costing  $260,000.— The  iron  manufactures  of 
Troy  are  of  great  importance,  and  by  means  of 
them  the  city  has  become  a  controlling  point 
in  the  iron  interest  on  this  side  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains.  One  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  the  country  is  the 
Albany  and  Rensselaer  iron  and  steel  company, 
which  owns  the  Albany  iron  works,  the  Kens- 
selaer  iron  works,  Bessemer  steel  works,  the 
Fort  Edward  blast  furnace,  and  the  Hudson 
blast  furnace.  The  company  employs  1,600 
hands,  and  produces  pig  iron,  merchant  and 
angle  iron,  merchant  steel,  nails  and  spikes, 
axles,  bolts  and  nuts,  boiler  rivets,  iron  and 
steel  rails,  horse  shoes,  &c.  The  Burden  iron 
works,  established  in  1818,  have  an  annual  ca- 
pacity of  40,000  tons,  and  employ  1,400  hands, 
producing  pig  iron,  merchant  iron,  horse  and 
mule  shoes,  and  boiler  rivets.  The  other  iron 
manufactures  of  the  city  are  carried  on  by 
more  than  80  firms,  and  consist  of  stoves,  hol- 
low ware,  hot  air  furnaces,  machinery,  steam 
engines,  scythes,  shovels,  malleable  iron,  safes, 
butts,  hinges,  steel  springs,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, &o.  The  Troy  stamping  works  manu- 
facture stamped  and  pressed  wares,  coal  hods, 
shovels,  dampers,  &c.  The  Troy  car  works  are 
at  Green  Island,  a  suburb  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  The  annual  product  of  the  shirt 
and  collar  (linen  and  paper)  business,  which  is 
more  extensive  here  tnan  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States,  and  employs  more  than  80  fac- 
tories, is  valued  at  $8,000,000,  requiring  the 
labor  of  6,000  hands,  chiefiy  women.  The  lar- 
gest manufactory  of  mathematical  instruments 
in  the  United  States  is  in  this  city,  as  is  also  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  few  American  globe  man- 
ufactories. There  are  brass  founderies,  brew- 
eries, two  distilleries,  two  bell  founderies,  a 
cotton  mill,  carriage  factories,  a  manufactory 
of  stoneware,  and  several  of  boots  and  shoes, 
fire  brick,  and  hosiery.  The  total  annual  value 
of  the  manufactures  of  Troy  is  about  $10,000,- 
000.  The  lumber  trade  is  important.  There 
are  ten  national  banks,  with  an  aggregate  cap- 
ital of  $2,800,000,  of  which  four  have  savings 
departments;  a  state  bank,  with  $800,000  cap- 
ital; and  a  savings  bank,  established  in  1828. 
— The  city  is  divided  into  18  wards,  and  is 
governed  by  a  mayor  and  a  board  of  26  alder- 
men. It  has  horse  railroads  and  a  good  fire 
department.  The  assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty in  1874  was  $15,441,845.  The  taxation 
for  oity  purposes  was  $675,801  25 ;  for  state 
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and  county  parposes,  $284,125  22.  The  total 
funded  debt  was  $1,226,000;  net  debt,  less 
sinking  fand,  &io,,  $788,560.  The  nrincipal 
charitable  institutions  are  the  church  home, 
Presbjterian  church  home,  home  for  aged 
poor,  Troj  Oatholio  male  orphan  asylum, 
Troy  orphan  asylum,  Troy  hospital,  Marshall 
infirmary,  and  home  of  the  ^*  Little  Sisters 
of  the  Poor."  The  public  schools  embrace  a 
high  school  and  15  ward  schools,  and  have  an 
annual  enrolment  of  about  8,000  pupils  and 
an  average  attendance  of  4,500.  The  expendi- 
ture for  school  purposes  is  from  $125,000  to 
$150,000  a  year.  The  Troy  female  seminary, 
removed  from  Middlebury,  Vt,  to  Troy  in 
1821,  gained  a  national  reputation  under  the 
charge  of  its  founder,  Mrs.  Emma  Willard ;  it 
was  discontinued  in  1870.  The  Rensselaer 
polytechnic  institute,  endowed  by  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer,  was  organized  in  1824,  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  application  of 
mathematics  to  civil  engineering  and  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  and  has  in  its  special  depart- 
ments a  high  reputation.  In  1874-^5  it  had 
18  instructors,  170  students,  and  a  library  of 
8,000  volumes.  St.  Joseph's  theological  sem- 
inary of  the  province  of  New  York,  a  Ro- 
man Oatholic  institution,  was  founded  at  Ford- 
ham  in  1841,  and  removed  to  Troy  in  1864. 
In  1874-*5  it  had  6  professors,  126  students, 
and  a  library  of  8,000  volumes.  The  Troy 
young  men's  association  for  mutual  improve- 
ment has  a  valuable  library  of  19,000  vol- 
umes, and  a  reading  room.  It  occupies  a  part 
of  the  beautiful  freestone  building  known  as 
the  AthensBum,  in  which  is  also  the  post  office. 
Three  daily  and  five  weekly  newspapers  are 
published.  There  are  50  churches,  viz. :  6  Bap- 
tist, 1  Church  of  Ohrist,  8  Episcopal,  8  Jewisn, 
1  Lutheran,  9  Methodist,  11  Presbyterian,  9 
Roman  Oatholic,  1  Unitarian,  and  1  Universal- 
ist. — ^The  first  house  of  any  note  on  the  site  of 
Troy  was  built  by  Mitthias  Vanderheyden  la 
1752,  and  is  still  standing  on  the  S.  E.  corner 
of  River  and  Division  streets.  Between  1786 
and  1790  the  tract  was  surveyed  and  laid  out, 
with  streets  running  at  right  angles  except- 
ing where  such  plan  was  interfered  with  by 
the  course  of  the  river.  Hitherto  the  place 
had  been  variously  known  as  Vanderheyden's 
ferry.  Ferry  hook,  and  Ashley's  ferry ;  but  on 
Jan.  6,  1789,  the  name  Troy  was  adopted.  At 
this  time  it  contained  five  small  stores  and 
about  a  dozen  dwellings.  The  first  village 
charter  was  adopted  in  1791.  This  was  su- 
perseded by  another  on  Feb.  16,  1798,  and 
the  village  was  formally  incorporated  by  state 
acts  passed  April  2,  1801,  and  April  9,  1805. 
The  city  charter  was  granted  April  12,  1816. 
Troy  has  suffered  by  three  great  fires:  June 
20,  1820,  98  buildings,  loss  $490,000;  Aug.  25, 
1854,  800  buildings,  loss  $1,000,000;  and  May 
10,  1862,  671  buildings,  loss  $8,000,000. 

TROTES,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Aube,  and  formerly  of  Cham- 
pagne, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  90  m.  E. 


8.  E.  of  Paris;  pop.  in  1872,  88,113.  It  has  a 
cathedral  with  a  celebrated  choir  and  stained 
glass  windows,  and  surrounded  by  five  chapels, 
begun  about  1200  and  finished  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  recently  restored.  The  unfinished 
collegiate  church  of  St.  Urban,  and  those  of 
St.  John,  St.  Nizier,  and  the  Madeleine,  are 
likewise  remarkable.  The  lyceum  of  Troyes 
is  one  of  tiie  finest  in  France.  In  the  former 
abbey  of  St.  Loup  is  an  extensive  collection  of 
books  and  manuscripts.  The  museum  is  rich 
in  coins  and  mosaics.  The  manufaotures  of 
cotton  and  woollen  goods  and  hosiery  are  of 
great  extent.  Soap,  sausages,  and  cheese  are 
also  made. — Troyes  was  originally  the  capital 
of  the  Tricasses.  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
included  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  and  became 
known  as  Augustobona,  and  in  the  5th  century 
as  TrecsB.  At  the  close  of  the  9th  century  it 
was  devastated  by  the  Normans.  It  was  the 
seat  of  several  councils,  and  under  the  counts 
of  Champagne  it  rose  in  the  12th  century  to 
great  importance.  John  the  Fearless  of  Bur- 
gundy captured  the  town  in  1415.  The  treaty 
uniting  the  French  and  English  crowns,  con- 
cluded here  May  21, 1420,  was  sealed  on  June  2 
by  the  marriage  of  Henry  V.  with  the  princess 
Catharine.  During  the  war  between  Charles 
y.  and  Francis  I.  it  was  almost  reduced  to 
ashes  by  the  former  (May,  1624).  In  1814  it 
was  a  prominent  battle  ground  between  Na- 
poleon and  the  allies.  In  November,  1870,  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Germans. 

nOTOBT,  Cwstiit,  a  French  painter,  bom  in 
Sevres,  Aug.  25,  1810,  died  in  Paris  early  in 
1865.  He  was  early  employed  at  Sevres  in 
painting  on  porcelain,  and  began  in  1888  to  send 
his  works  to  the  annual  exhibitions  in  Paris. 
He  rose  to  the  first  rank  of  his  profession, 
especially  in  landscapes  and  animals,  and  has 
been  called  the  Lafontaine  of  his  art.  He 
painted  many  pictures  illustrating  Sdvres,  St. 
Cloud,  and  other  places  near  Paris.  Among 
his  animal  and  figure  pieces  are  "  The  Fair  of 
Limousin,"  "  The  Cattle  Market,"  "The  Water- 
ing Place,"  "The  Poacher,"  "  Working  Oxen," 
"Hounds  at  Rest  and  in  Motion,"  "Going  to 
Market,"  and  "  Before  the  Storm  "  (a  vigorously 
painted  landscape  with  cattle  and  sheep).  One 
of  his  most  celebrated  works,  a  landscape  with 
animals,  left  unfinished  at  his  death,  was  in 
1869  presented  by  his  mother  to  the  museum 
of  the  Luxembourg,  and  placed  in  the  Rubens 
gallery.  Many  of  his  pictures  have  been  pop- 
ularized by  engravings.  In  1875  his  "Osier 
Bed"  was  sold  in  Paris  for  24,200  francs,  his 
"White  Cow  chased  by  a  Dog"  for  10,400 
francs,  and  his  "Pastures  near  Trouville"  for 
12,000  francs. 

TROT  WEIGVT,  a  scale  of  weights  used  m 
England  and  the  United  States  for  weighing 
gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  and  in  trying  the 
strength  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  legally  estab- 
lished in  both  countries  for  determining  the 
weight  of  coins.  The  derivation  of  the  term 
is  uncertain.    In  1828  a  standard  troy  pound 
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in  brass  brought  from  England  was  declared 
by  act  of  congress  the  legal  standard  of  the 
United  States  mint.  It  is  equal  in  weight  to 
22*815676  cubic  inches  of  distilled  water  at 
62^  F.,  the  barometer  being  at  80  inches.  It 
contains  5,760  grains,  of  which  24  make  a 
pennyweight,  20  pennyweights  an  ounce,  and 
12  ounces  a  pound.  It  is  the  standard  of  the 
imperial  system  of  weights  in  England,  and 
from  it  is  derived  the  avoirdupois  pound, 
which  contains  7,000  troy  grains;  ana  1  lb. 
avd.  =  1-2162777  +  lb.  troy.  (See  Avoibdu- 
pois.)  It  is  identical  with  the  pound  of  apoth- 
ecary^s  weight,  and  the  ounce  and  grain  of 
these  two  weights  are  also  correspondingly 
the  same.  The  pennyweight  subdivision  of 
troy  weight,  determining  the  weight  of  the 
silver  penny,  was  established  in  1266,  as  equal 
to  the  weight  of  82  grains  of  wheat  taken 
from  the  middle  of  the  ear.  As  the  kings  of 
later  times  found  it  expedient  to  reduce  the 
value  of  the  penny,  this  reduction  was  ac- 
companied by  a  proportional  diminution  in  the 
numoer  of  grains  of  which  it  was  composed. 
A  troy  weight  was  established  in  1618,  the 
pound  of  which  weighed  1*821  pound  troy. 
This  is  now  abolished  by  law. 

TEDCE  OF  CM>D  (Lat.  treuga  Dei  or  trewa 
Dei,  from  6er.  IVeuey  faith),  an  institution  of 
the  middle  ages,  designed  to  mitigate  the  vio- 
lence of  private  war  by  prohibiting  hostilities 
from  Thursday  evening  to  Sunday  evening  of 
each  week,  also  during  the  entire  season  of 
Advent  and  Lent,  and  on  certain  festival  days. 
The  days  of  the  week  selected  were  supposed 
to  be  rendered  holy  by  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Ohrist.  It  was  introduced  after  the 
great  famine  of  1028-'80,  by  the  bishops  of 
Aqaitaine,  who  proclaimed  a  universal  peace ; 
as  it  was  found  impossible  to  enforce  this, 
they  were  obliged  to  limit  it  to  certain  days, 
and  thus  arose  the  truce  of  God  in  its  peculiar 
sense.  The  regulation  soon  spread  over  all 
France.  In  1041  the  Aquitanian  bishops  or- 
dered that  no  private  feuds  should  be  prose- 
cuted from  sunset  on  Wednesday  to  sunrise 
on  Mondav  following.  This  was  extended  by 
the  council  of  Clermont  to  the  time  from  Ad- 
vent to  Epiphany,  from  Lent  to  eight  days 
after  Pentecost  (Whitsuntide),  and  afterward 
to  the  feasts  of  the  Virgin,  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  All 
Saints,  and  the  eves  of  those  days.  Calixtus 
IL,  at  the  council  of  Rheims  in  1119,  renewed 
the  truce  of  God,  commanding  war  to  cease 
on  the  above  mentioned  times  throughout 
Christendom ;  all  violators  were  to  be  excom- 
municated, and,  unless  satisfaction  were  given 
either  by  themselves  or  by  their  children,  were 
to  be  denied  a  Christian  burial.  When  the 
states  of  Europe  began  to  assiune  a  more  con- 
solidated form,  and  violations  of  peace  and 
order  came  under  the  control  of  the  civil 
authority,  the  truce  of  God  disappeared. 

lUFILiS,  underground  fungi,  used  as  food; 
those  of  commerce  belonging  to  the  genus  tu- 


her^  while  others  which  bear  the  name  are 
of  related  but  different  genera.  The  earlv 
English  writers  called  them  ^^trubbes,"  both 
names  being  derived  through  the  Italian  from 
the  Latin  terra  tuber.  They  are  somewhat 
oblong  or  globose,  varying  from  two  ounces 
to  several  pounds  in  weight,  according  to  n>e- 
cies  and  locality ;  there  are  white  kinds,  but 
generally  the  surface  is  blackish  or  brownish, 
and  roughened  with  warty  protuberances. 
When  cut  open  they  present  a  variously  mar- 
bled appearance,  and  have  no  resemblance  to 
the  generally  known  forms  of  fungi ;  the  by- 
menium,  or  reproductive  portion,  is  found  in 
the  veins  which  traverse  the  mass  in  all  direc- 
tions; in  these  are  found  minute  sacs,  eaolk 
containing  several  spores,  the  surface  of  which 
is  covered  with  spines  or  is  honeycombed. 
But  little  is  known  about  their  early  develop- 
ment, and  their  mycelium,  or  vegetative  por- 
tion ;  when  mature,  they  are  quite  free  from 
attachment  to  any  other  body.  Truf9es  are 
generally  found  in  calcareous  soils,  and  idways 
in  woods,  of  oak  or  beech ;  hence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  at  some  stage  of  their  existence 
they  are  parasitic  upon  the  roots  of  trees ;  they 
are  found  in  many  parts  of  England,  more 


French  Traffld  (Tuber  moUuioeponiiD). 

abundantly  on  the  continent,  and  in  Africa. 
The  existence  of  truffles  in  the  United  States 
is  very  doubtful ;  the  occasional  announcement 
of  their  discovery  is  due  to  the  finding  of  the 
Indian  bread.  (See  Tuckahoe.)  In  England 
truffles  are  hunted  by  a  particular  breed  of 
dogs,  which  are  trained  by  hiding  a  truffle  and 
teaching  them  that  their  food  depends  upon 
finding  it  by  the  scent;  the  dogs  become  so 
expert  that  they  rarely  make  a  mispoint ;  when 
the  truffle  is  duff  up,  the  dog  is  rewarded 
with  a  bit  of  food.  On  the  continent  a  simi- 
lar service  is  performed  by  sows.  The  at- 
tempts to  cultivate  the  truffle  have  not  been 
successful,  as  the  mycelium  or  spawn,  the  vege- 
tative portion  of  the  plant,  which  allows  mush- 
rooms to  be  cultivated  so  readily,  has  not  yet 
been  obtained.  They  have  been  produced  by 
sprinkling  the  earth  with  water  in  which  the 
parings  of  truffles  had  been  steeped;  and  in 
some  parts  of  France  a  piece  of  calcareous  soil, 
sown  with  acorns,  has  yielded  truffles  as  soon 
as  the  saplings  attained  a  few  years'  growth. 
The  English  truffles  are  tuber  ceetitum;  the 
more  highly  prized  French  are  T,  melanospo- 
rumy  and  the  Piedmontese,  which  bring  the 
highest  price  of  all,  T,  magnatum;  several 
others  are  known  which  are  not  found  in  com- 
merce.   In  Algiers  a  truffle  of  another  genus 
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{terfma\  and  of  fair  quality,  is  remarkably 
abnndaiit,  and  several  have  been  found  in 
Anstrdia.  Troffles  have  an  odor  and  flavor 
peculiarly  their  own,  and  though  sometimes 
cooked  by  themselves,  they  are  most  generally 
used  for  communicating  their  flavor  to  meats. 
The  truffles  used  in  this  country  are  imported 
in  seeded  tin  cans. — ^The  production  of  truffles 
in  France  in  1874  amounted  to  1,688,100  kilo- 
grammes (one  fourth  in  the  department  of  Vau- 
duse),  valued  at  16,588,100  francs. 

nrJILLO,  or  Tnoilla  (anc.  Turrit  Julia\  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  04ceres,  on 
the  Tozo,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Tagus,  180 
m.  8.  W.  of  Madrid ;  pop.  about  6,000.  It  con- 
sists of  three  parts,  the  citadel,  old  town,  and 
city,  which  stand  respectively  on  the  summit 
and  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  The  whole 
place  has  the  appearance  of  decay,  and  the 
upper  and  more  ancient  part  is  now  used  as  a 
burying  ground,  the  inhabitants  having  aban- 
doned it.  The  fortress  dates  from  Roman 
times.  In  the  lower  town  there  is  an  exten- 
sive square,  on  which  is  the  mansion  of  the 
family  of  Pizarro,  the  front  being  ornamented 
with  numerous  bass  reliefs  representing  the 
conquest  of  Peru.  Roman  antiquities  have 
been  found  here. 

TRUJILLO,  or  Tnoilla,  a  town  of  Peru,  capi- 
tal of  the  department  of  Libertad,  1^  m.  from 
the  sea,  in  the  valley  of  Ohimu,  810  m.  N.  N. 
W.  of  Lima ;  lat.  8**  T'  S.,  Ion.  79**  9'  W. ;  pop. 
about  8,000.  It  is  on  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  flanked  with 
bastions.  It  has  a  cathedral,  several  churches, 
a  college,  a  hospital,  and  a  theatre.  Rice  and 
spice  are  exoorted  from  Huanchaco,  its  port, 
about  8  m.  iT.  W.  Truiillo  was  founded  by 
Pizarro.    It  has  ancient  Peruvian  remains. 

IftOMBCLL,  a  N.  £.  county  of  Ohio,  border- 
ing on  Pennsylvania,  watered  by  Grand  and 
Mahoning  rivers;  area,  626  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  88,669.  The  surface  is  undulating  and 
well  timbered,  and  the  soil  fertile  and  adapted 
to  dairy  farming.  Pymatuning  swamp  occupies 
part  of  the  county.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Atlantic  and  G-reat  Western  railroad  and 
branches,  and  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
canal.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
118,476  bushels  of  wheat,  16,229  of  rye,  888,- 
662  of  Indian  com,  488,407  of  oats,  156,912  of 
potatoes,  86,194  of  flax  seed,  218,572  lbs.  of 
wool,  140,728  of  maple  sugar,  4,651,796  of 
flax,  1,162,581  of  butter,  1,868,595  of  cheese, 
and  59,481  tons  of  hay.  There  were  8,067 
horses,  19,811  milch  cows,  14,297  other  cattle, 
47,168  sheep,  and  7,580  swine ;  1  manufactory 
of  bagging,  22  of  carriages  and  wagons,  20  of 
cheese,  11  of  cooperage,  6  of  dressed  flax,  7  of 
furniture,  16  of  iron,  4  of  machinery,  1  of  lin- 
seed oil,  18  flour  mills,  6  tanneries,  4  currying 
establishments,  8  breweries,  8  planing  mills, 
and  80  saw  mills.    Capital,  Warren. 

TRVHHJLL,  BM||aHla,  an  American  clergyman, 
born  in  Hebron,  Oonn.,  Dec.  19,  1785,  died  in 
North  Haven,  Oonn.,  Feb.  2, 1820.    He  gradu- 


ated at  Yale  college  in  1759,  and  in  1760  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at 
North  Haven.  He  served  in  the  revolution 
both  as  a  chaplain  and  a  soldier.  He  published 
*^A  Plea  in  Vindication  of  the  Connecticut 
Title  to  the  contested  [Western]  Lands  ^'  (anon- 
ymous, 1776);  "Twelve  Discourses  on  the  Di- 
vine Origin  of  the  Scriptures"  (12mo,  1790); 
a  *' Complete  History  of  Connecticut,  1680- 
1764"  (2  vols.  8vo,  1797  and  1818);  and  a 
"History  of  the  United  States"  (vol.  L,  1810, 
unfinished). 

TEVMBUU^  J$mfn  Eammmd^  an  American 
philologist,  bom  in  Stonington,  Conn.,  Deo. 
20,  1821.  He  entered  Yale  college  in  1888. 
He  was  assistant  secretary  of  the  state  of 
Connecticut,  1847-'52  and  1858-*61,  and  secre- 
tary from  1861  to  1865.  Since  1868  he  has 
been  superintendent  of  the  Watkinson  library 
of  Hartford  and  president  of  the  Connecticut 
historical  society.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  American  philological  as80cia>- 
tion,  and  was  its  president  for  the  year  1874- 
'5.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  the 
Indian  languages  of  North  America  in  Tale 
college.  He  has  published  "Colonial  Records 
of  Connecticut,  1686-'89"  (8  vols.  8vo,  Hart- 
ford, 1850-'69) ;  "  Roger  Williams's  Key  to  the 
Indian  Language"  (1866);  "The  Composition 
of  Indian  Geographical  Names  "  (1870) ;  "  The 
Best  Method  of  Studying  the  American  Lan- 
guages," and  "Some  Mistaken  Notions  of  Al- 
gonkin  Grammar"  (1871);  "Historical  Notes 
on  the  Constitutions  of  Connecticut,"  "  Notes 
on  Forty  Algonkin  Versions  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,"  and  a  reprint  of  Pierson's  "Some 
Helps  for  the  Indians"  (1878);  and  several 
other  historical  and  philological  papers. 

miHBIJLL,  J«li%  an  American  poet,  bom  in 
Watertown,  Conn.,  April  24,  1750,  died  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  May  12,  1831.  He  graduated 
at  Tale  College  in  1767,  and  became  a  tutor  in 
1771.  In  1778  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
in  1781  he  removed  to  Hartford.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  from  1801 
to  1819  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  In 
1825  he  remov^  to  Detroit.  His  best  known 
work  is  "McFingal,"  a  revolutionary  satire 
(canto  i.,  1776;  complete  in  4  cantos,  1782), 
of  which  more  than  80  unauthorized  editions 
were  sold  before  1820  (latest  ed.,  with  notes 
by  B.  J.  Lossing,  New  York,  1864).  He  also 
published  "  The  Progress  of  Dulness,"  a  satire 
on  the  prevailing  modes  of  education  (8  parta, 
1772-^3);  "Elegy  on  the  Times"  (1774);  and 
with  Timothy  Dwight  40  papers  in  the  manner 
of  the  "Spectator."  His  "Poetical  Works" 
appeared  in  1820  (2  vols.,  Hartford). 

TftlJMINJUii  L  Jtnatliaii,  an  American  revolu- 
tionist, born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Oct.  12, 1710^ 
died  there,  Aug.  17,  1785.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1727,  studied  theology,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach,  but  in  1781  took  the 
place  of  an  elder  brother,  who  was  lost  at 
sea,  in  his  father's  mercantile  business.  In 
1788  he  was  elected  to  the  general  assembly 
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of  Oonneoticnt,  of  which  in  1739  he  became 
'  speaker.  He  was  chosen  an  assistant  in  1740, 
and  was  reelected  22  times.  He  became  af- 
terward judge  of  the  county  court,  assistant 
judge  of  the  superior  court,  and  from  1766  to 
1769  was  chief  judge  of  the  superior  court. 
In  1767  and  1768  he  was  elected  deputy  gov- 
ernor, and  in  1769  governor  of  the  colony, 
which  office  he  held  till  1788,  when  he  re- 
signed. He  was  one  of  the  first  to  espouse 
the  popular  cause  in  the  troubles  preceding  the 
revolution,  and  in  1765  refused  to  take  the 
oath  required  of  all  officials  to  support  the 
provisions  of  the  stamp  act ;  and  he  cooperated 
with  vigor  in  securing  the  independence  of 
the  colonies.  Washington  relied  on  him,  says 
Sparks,  ^^  as  one  of  his  main  pillars  of  support,*' 
and  was  accustomed  to  consult  him  in  emer- 
gencies. The  pertoniflcation  humorously  ap- 
plied to  the  United  States  is  said  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  a  phrase  sometimes  used  by  Wash- 
ington :  '^  Let  us  hear  what  brother  Jonathan 
says."— See  I.  W.  Stuart's  ^^  Life  of  Jonathan 
Trumbull,  sen.*'  (8vo,  Boston,  1859).  n.  Jsm- 
ttai,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  March  26,  1740,  died  there,  Aug.  7, 
1809.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1759,  and  was  for  several  years  a  member  of 
the  legislature  and  speaker  of  the  house.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  he  was  appointed 
paymaster  to  the  northern  department  of  the 
army,  which  post  he  held  till  1780,  when  he 
becune  secretary  and  first  aide-de-camp  of 
Washington,  with  whom  he  remained  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  was  a  representative  in 
congress  from  1789  to  1795,  and  presided  as 
spe&er  during  the  last  four  years.  In  1795 
he  was  elected  United  States  senator,  and  in 
1796  Ueutenant  governor  of  Connecticut.  He 
became  governor  in  1797,  and  held  the  office 
until  his  death.  III.  Jshi,  an  American  paint- 
er, brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  June  6,  1756,  died  in  New  York,  Nov. 
10,  1848.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1778,  and  afterward  studied  painting  in  Boston. 
In  the  spring  of  1775  he  joined  the  first  Con- 
necticut regpment  as  adjutant,  aud  in  August 
became  second  aide-de-camp  to  Washington, 
and  soon  after  major  of  brigade.  In  1776  he 
was  appointed  by  Gen.  Gates  adjutant  general 
with  the  rank  of  colonel,  which  office  he  re- 
signed in  the  spring  of  1777.  In  1780  he  went 
to  London  and  became  a  pupil  of  Benjamin 
West,  but  was  arrested  soon  after,  during  the 
excitement  occasioned  by  the  execution  of 
Major  AndrS,  and  imprisoned  for  eight  months. 
He  was  finally  admitted  to  bail  on  condition  of 
quitting  the  kingdom  within  80  days,  and  re- 
turned home  in  January,  1782;  but  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace  he  again  went  to  England 
and  resumed  his  studies  under  West.  In  1786 
he  produced  his  first  modern  historical  picture, 
the  *^  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,"  and  soon  after 
his  "Death  of  Montgomery  before  Quebec," 
the  former  of  which  was  engraved  by  J.  G. 
Mailer  of  Stuttgart,  and  the  latter  by  F.  Clem- 
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ens  of  London.  His  next  picture,  the  "  Sortie 
of  the  Garrison  from  Gibraltar^'  one  of  the 
repetitions  of  which  is  in  the  Boston  Athe- 
niBum,  is  widely  known  through  Sharp's  en* 
graving.  In  1789  Trumbull  returned  to  Amer- 
ica to  procure  likenesses  of  revolutionary  offi- 
cers for  his  contemplated  series  of  national 
pictures.  He  painted  several  portraits  of  Wash- 
ington, one  of  which  belongs  to  the  city  of 
New  York.  In  1794  he  went  again  to  En^and 
as  secretary  to  Mr.  Jay,  the  American  minister, 
and  in  1796  was  appointed  fifth  commissioner 
for  the  execution  of  the  seventh  article  of  Mr. 
Jay's  treaty  of  1794.  The  duties  of  this  office 
occupied  him  till  1804,  when  he  returned  to 
the  United  States.  From  1808  to  1815  he 
resided  in  England,  painting  with  indifferent 
success;  and  &om  1817  to  1824  he  was  em- 
ployed in  executing  for  congress  four  pictures 
to  fill  compartmento  in  the  rotunda  of  tne  capi- 
tol,  each  18  by  12  ft.  For  these  works,  which 
represent  respectively  the  *^  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence," the  "Surrender  of  Burgoyne," 
the  "  Surrender  of  Cornwallis,"  and  the  "  Res- 
ignation of  Washington  at  Annapolis,"  he  re- 
ceived $82,000.  Subsequently  for  many  years 
he  was  engaged  in  finishing  former  sketches 
and  in  painting  copies  of  his  national  pictures 
on  a  uniform  scale  of  9  by  6  ft.  Many  of  these, 
together  with  portraits  and  several  copies  of 
the  old  masters,  54  pictures  in  all,  he  finally 
gave  to  Yale  college  m  consideration  of  a  life 
annuity  of  $1,000.  The  collection  was  at  first 
deposited  in  the  "  Trumbull  gallery,"  a  build- 
ing erected  especially  for  it,  but  in  1867  it  was 
transferred  to  the  new  art  building.  Col. 
Trumbull  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in 
New  York,  and  was  president  of  the  American 
academy  of  fine  arts  from  its  foundation  in 
1816  until  the  formation  of  the  national  acad- 
emy of  design  in  1825. 

nUMFET,  a  musical  wind  instrument  of 
brass  or  other  metal,  which  under  one  form  or 
another  has  been  known  in  all  i^es  and  among 
all  races  having  any  claim  to  civilization.  The 
trumpet,  so  called  in  modem  use,  is  generally 
understood  as  a  tube  8  ft.  in  length,  expanding 
at  the  end  whence  the  sound  issues  into  a  bell- 
like shape,  and  doubled  up  in  a  parabolic  form. 
It  is  played  through  a  mouthpiece,  and  has  a 
natural  compass  from  G  below  the  staff  to  E 
above.  Trumpets  with  pistons  and  cylinders 
have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  give  all 
the  intervals  of  the  chromatic  scale. 

HmMlPETEK,  in  ornithology.    See  Aq^mi. 

TRIJMPET  ¥ISB»    See  Pipe  Fish. 

TftlJMPET  FLOWQL  a  popular  name  espe- 
cially for  tecoma  radican9y  used  with  a  prefix 
for  other  related  plants.  The  genus  tecoma 
(from  the  Mexican  name),  separated  from  Big- 
nonia  on  account  of  a  stractural  difference  in 
the  pods,  consists  of  about  50  species,  mostly 
trees  and  natives  of  tropical  America.  The 
trumpet  flower,  T,  radicaru^  is  a  woody  vine, 
climbing  to  a  great  height  by  abundant  rootiets 
produced  along  the  stem;  the  pinnate  leaves 
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have  6  to  11  ovate,  toothed,  pointed  leaflets; 
the  flowers,  in  midsummer  or  later,  are  in 
corymbs ;  the  corolla  is  tubular-funnel-shaped, 
2  to  8  in.  long,  with  five  somewhat  irregular 


Trompet  Flower  (Teooma  ndicans). 

lobes,  within  which  the  four  stamens  are  in- 
cluded ;  the  fruit  is  a  two-celled  pod,  contain- 
ing numerous  winged  seeds.  This,  which  is 
often  called  trumpet  creeper,  is  found  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  southward,  and  is 
very  common  in  cultivation,  it  being  vigorous 
and  perfectly  hardy,  soon  covering  a  large 
space,  and  reaching  to  the  height  of  60  ft. ;  it 
blooms  in  July  and  August,  when  flowers  are 
scarce,  and  the  abundance  of  its  orange  and 
scarlet  bloom  makes  it  very  showy.  It  is  a 
useful  vine  to  drape  a  tree  that  is  not  in  itself 
pleasing,  and  to  cover  the  sides  of  brick  or 
stone  buildings;  its  faults  are  a  tendency  to 
become  naked  below,  which  may  be  remedied 
by  cutting  back,  and  an  abundant  production 
of  suckers ;  it  should  not  be  planted  near  bor- 
ders, as  its  roots  extend  a  long  distance. — Btg- 
nonia  eapreolata  is  a  closely  related  climber, 
with  a  more  southern  range ;  its  leaves  consist 
of  but  two  leaflets  and  a  terminal  tendril ;  its 
flowers,  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding,  are 
orange ;  this  is  known  in  the  southern  states 
as  cross-vine,  as  the  wood  cut  transversely 
shows  a  cross.  The  great-flowered  trumpet 
flower  (tecoma  grandifiora\  from  Ohina  and 
Japan,  in  its  garden  varieties,  is  a  very  showy 
climber ;  it  does  not  reach  very  high,  and  has 
narrower  leaflets  than  our  native  species  and 
much  larger  flowers,  which  are  bell-shaped  and 
8  in.  across ;  in  some  varieties  they  are  very 
dark-colored ;  it  is  scarcely  hardy  north  of  New 
York  city. — Some  species  are  cultivated  in 
greenhouses,  the  most  frequent  being  T.  Ca- 
peiisiiy  with  curved  orange  flowers,  and  T,  jas- 
minoides,  from  Australia,  with  bright  green 
leaves,  and  white  flowers  which  are  purplish 


on  the  throat.  The  related  Bignonia  venusta, 
from  Brazil,  with  crimson  flowers,  is  a  gorgeous 
climber  for  a  warm  greenhouse.  A  very  neat 
non-climbing  shrub  is  tecoma  sUmSj  of  south- 
ern Florida  and  northern  Meidco ;  it  is  about 
4  ft.  high,  with  large  clusters  of  lemon-yellow 
flowers ;  it  is  hardy  at  Washington. 

TRVNI.  FI9BI,  the  name  of  the  plectognathous 
fishes  of  the  genus  ostracion  (Linn.),  derived 
from  the  bony  case  in  which  their  soft  parts 
are  enclosed ;  they  are  also  called  coffer  fishes. 
The  head  is  prolonged  into  a  snout,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  the  mouth,  with  fleshy  lips,  and 
armed  with  a  series  of  distinct  teeth,  10  or  12 
in  each  jaw,  received  into  sockets,  somewhat 
like  the  human  incisors ;  body  covered  by  bony 
plates,  large,  quadrangular  or- hexagonal,  en- 
casing the  animal  in  an  inflexible  bony  armor ; 
tail  enclosed  in  a  bony  tube,  this  and  the  pec- 
toral fins  being  the  only  movable  parts ;  even 
the  vertebras  are  usuaUy  immovable ;  eyos  large 
and  prominent ;  dors«d  single,  far  back,  small, 
and  entirely  soft;  pelvic  bones  and  ventrals 
absent ;  body  three-  or  four-sided,  with  linear 
branchial  openings,  bordered  by  a  fleshy  edge 
within  which  are  the  gill  covers.  They  have 
very  little  flesh,  and  some  are  believed  to  be 
poisonous;  the  stomach  is  membranous  and 
very  large ;  the  liver  is  also  large,  often  yield- 
ing a  considerable  quantity  of  oil ;  some  are 
armed  with  spines  on  the  head  and  body ;  they 
are  generally  small,  and  found  in  the  tropics. 
There  are  a  few  species  on  the  coast  of  the 
United  States,  arranged  by  De  Kay  in  his  genus 
laetophrys,  having  a  triangular  body,  with 
strong  spines,  directed  backward,  in  front  of 
the  anal  fin,  and  the  orbits  usually  spinous. 
Yale's  trunk  fish  (0.  [L,]  Talei,  Storer),  on 


Tale's  Trunk  Fish  (Ostracion  Yalel). 

the  coast  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  is 
14  in.  long,  with  two  abdominal  spines.  There 
are  also  species  in  the  East  Indies. 

TftlIRO,  the  capital  of  Colchester  co.,  Nova 
Scotia,  at  the  head  of  Cobequid  bay,  and  on 
the  Intercolonial  railway  at  the  junction  of  the 
Pictou  branch,  67  m.  by  rail  N.  N.  E.  of  Hali- 
fax; pop.  in  1871,  8,998.  It  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  places  in  the  province,  and  con- 
tains, besides  the  county  buildings,  several 
churches,  a  branch  bank,  and  the  provincial 
normal  and  model  schools.  There  are  manu- 
factories of  engines,  iron  castings,  axles,  ma- 
chinery, boots  and  shoes,  lasts  and  pegs,  hats, 
leather,  wooden  ware,  and  woollens. 

TftUSisi,  a  contrivance  for  preventing  the  re- 
appearance of  a  hernial  tumor  after  its  reduc- 
tion.   The  general  form  of  the  truss  is  a  flat 
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steel  spring  covered  with  soft  leather  or  oiled 
silk,  and  having  its  ends  approximating  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  each  other ;  attached  to 
one  end  is  a  small  round  or  oval  pad,  stuffed 
with  cotton  or  wool,  and  having  for  its  basis 
a  small  iron  plate ;  the  other  end  of  the  spring 
has  either  a  larger  and  flat  pad,  or  a  strap  con- 
nected with  it  The  smaller  pad  is  placed  over 
the  ring  or  point  where  the  hernial  tumor  has 
protmded  (see  Hkrnia),  and  the  spring  passes 
over  the  hip,  and  either  exerts  its  pressure  by 
means  of  the  large  counter  pad  on  the  back,  or 
is  hj  means  of  a  strap  passing  over  the  oppo- 
site hip  connected  with  the  pad  bj  a  buckle  or 
eyelet  and  button  on  the  back  of  the  pad. 
Sometimes,  where  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  it 
with  great  care,  another  strap  passing  over  the 
inner  surface  of  the  thiffh  connects  with  the 
spring  on  the  back.  Where,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  there  is  a  doable  hernia,  this  spring 
is  made  sufficiently  long  to  clasp  over  both 
hips,  and  has  a  pad  at  each  end.  In  this  case 
there  should  be  a  pad  attached  to  the  middle 
of  the  spring  to  exert  gentle  pressure  on  the 
spine,  and  thus  keep  the  truss  more  perfectly 
in  position.  There  are  numerous  patterns  of 
trasses,  varying  considerably  in  form,  but  they 
may  all  be  reduced  to  three  classes:  those  with 
a  flat  pad,  intended  to  press  apon  the  whole 
surfaod  of  the  ring  or  place  through  which  the 
intestine  protrudes;  the  oval  or  egg-shaped 
pad,  which  presses  directly  into  the  ring,  and 
thus  prevents  the  escape  of  the  intestine ;  and 
the  semicircular  pad,  which  acts  by  supporting 
the  intestine  from  above  and  pressing  it  away 
from  tiie  point  of  ruptare.  The  truss,  though 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  the  hernial  tumor 
when  properly  adjusted,  seldom  effects  a  radi- 
cal cure.  This  has  been  attempted  by  pur- 
posely so  adjusting  it  as  to  cause  it  to  produce 
some  inflammation  and  adhesion  of  the  serous 
surface  around  the  ring  so  as  to  effect  com- 
plete occlusion  of  it;  but  it  should  never  be 
done  except  under  the  direction  of  a  skilful 
physician,  as  it  is^ attended  with  danger. 

TW08TEE  ROCfSSy  a  process  in  certain  states 
for  reaching  the  goods  or  credits  of  a  debtor 
in  the  hands  of  another  who  holds  them  for 
or  is  indebted  to  him.  The  proceeding  for  the 
purpose  is  by  suit  collateral  to  the  suit  against 
the  debtor,  in  which  the  person  proceeded 
agidnst  win  be  charged  as  trustee  of  the  debtor, 
and  adjudged  to  pay  or  account  in  satisfaction 
of  the  principal  claim.  The  alleged  trustee  is 
examined  on  oath,  and  whatever  belonging  to 
the  debtor  is  found  in  his  hands  is  attached 
from  the  time  the  process  is  served  upon  him. 
The  proceeding  is  purely  statutory.  In  some 
states  the  corresponding  proceeding  is  called  a 
proceeding  in  garnishment,  and  the  trustee  is 
designated  a  garnishee.  In  these  proceedings 
tiie  trustee  cannot  be  compelled  to  do  more 
than  he  was  bound  to  do  by  his  contract  or 
arrangement  with  the  debtor. 

mi9K8>  It  is  quite  certain  that  trusts,  which 
have  now  such  inunense  importance  in  the  law 


and  the  disposition  of  property  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States,  originated  in  fraud.  The 
feudal  law  of  tenures  embarrassed  owners  of 
property  in  their  disposal  of  it,  and  the  statutes 
of  mortmain  obstructed  the  appropriation  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  owner  still  more ;  and  to 
evade  these  rules  of  law,  trusts  (or  the  granting 
of  property  in  trust)  were  invented.  As  the 
common  law  took  no  cognizance  of  trusts,  they 
came  before  a  court  of  equity.  And  if  we  re- 
member that  the  chancellor  was  in  early  times 
usually  a  priest,  and  that  the  statutes  of  mort- 
main, which  trusts  were  invented  to  evade, 
restricted  or  prohibited  the  granting  of  prop- 
erty to  religious  communities,  we  can  under- 
stand why  the  court  of  equity  took  them  under 
its  protection.  It  did  this  by  summoning  the 
trustee  before  it,  and  compelling  him  *^  to  do 
what  justice  and  equity  required."  Hence  Sir 
Robert  Atkins,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  said : 
^'A  trust  had  for  its  parents  fraud  and  fear, 
and  for  its  nurse  a  court  of  conscience."  The 
way  in  which  these  laws  were  successfully 
evaded  by  trusts  was  this.  If  property  is  given 
to  A.  B.,  with  all  the  forms  of  law,  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  it  were  to  be  absolutely  his 
own,  but  in  fact  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  C. 
D.,  the  common  law  knows  no  one  but  A.  B. ; 
all  the  title  is  in  him,  and  the  estate  in  hun  is 
protected  against  all  forfeitures  but  those  which 
attach  to  him.  But  C.  D.  has  all  the  beneiit 
and  advantage  of  the  property.  Hence  if  C.  D. 
were  a  traitor,  who  would  have  forfeited  the 
estate  had  it  been  his  in  law,  or  a  religious 
body  which  could  not  take  the  estate  by  law, 
A.  B.  still  might  hold  it  for  the  benefit  of  CD. 
In  this  way  fraud  and  fear  were  the  parents 
of  trusts.  But  as  the  law  knew  no  estate  or 
title  but  that  of  A.  B.,  if  he  chose  to  be  dis- 
honest, and  to  refuse  all  benefit  of  the  trust 
to  C.  D.,  there  was  no  remedy  at  law,  and  the 
trust  would  have  been  defeated.  Then  the 
court  of  equity  came  in,  and,  by  compelling 
A.  B.  to  perform  the  trust  he  had  undertaken, 
became  the  nurse  of  this  child  of  fraud.  Now, 
however,  trusts  are  employed  in  a  vast  num- 
ber of  cases,  most  honestly  and  beneficially, 
wherever  it  is  desired  to  give  any  person  the 
benefit  and  use  of  property,  but  to  keep  from 
him  all  power  of  forfeiting  or  alienating  it. 
The  greatest  number  of  modern  trusts  are  cre- 
ated either  by  will  or  by  transfer  inter  titoB 
to  protect  the  estates  of  women  from  the  con- 
trol or  the  creditors  of  their  husbands,  or  to 
carry  down  property  to  a  series  of  holders,  in 
some  other  way  than  that  which  would  be 
provided  by  the  laws  of  inheritance  or  distri- 
bution. To  all  trusts  there  are  therefore  two 
parties.  One  of  these  holds  the  legal  title  to 
the  estate,  and  he  is  called  trustee ;  the  other 
has  the  actual  benefit  of  the  trust,  and  is  called, 
by  a  Norman  French  phrase,  the  eestuy  que 
trust.  As  the  trustee  has  all  the  title  wbi<^  a 
court  of  law  can  recognize,  he  is  said  to  havo 
the  \egal  estate ;  and  as  the  cestuy  que  trust 
has  an  interest  which  only  a  court  of  equitj 
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oan  recognize  and  protect,  he  is  said  to  have 
an  equitable  estate.  At  present,  when  the 
courts  of  law  and  the  rules  of  law  are  coming 
nearer  to  the  courts  and  the  rules  of  equity, 
the  antagonism  between  these  has  passed  awaj, 
and  the  distinction  become  much  less  impor- 
tant. There  may  be  any  number  of  trustees 
and  any  number  of  cMtuy  que  trusts  in  any 
trust.  If  the  trustee  holds  the  property  for 
the  benefit  of  the  eestuy  que  trust  without  any 
particular  restrictions,  directions,  or  provisions, 
it  is  called  a  simple  trust ;  and  then  the  nature 
and  operation  of  the  trust  are  determined  by 
legal  or  equitable  construction.  But  if  the 
purposes  of  the  trust,  and  the  manner  in  which 
and  the  means  by  which  these  purposes  shall 
be  accomplished,  are  specifically  pointed  out 
and  defined,  it  is  then  a  special  trust,  and 
these  special  directions  must  be  accurately 
complied  with.  Hence  a  trust  may  be  merely 
ministerial;  and  it  is  so  called  when  the  trus- 
tee has  no  other  duty  than  to  collect  and  pay 
over  the  proceeds  of  property.  Or  it  may  be 
a  discpetionary  trust,  and  is  so  when  the  gen- 
eral purpose  only  is  declared,  and  the  manner 
in  which  this  purpose  shall  be  accomplished 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  trustee.  So  a 
trust  may  have  a  power  annexed ;  as  when  a 
trustee  of  lands  has  the  power  of  leasing,  or 
even  of  selling  and  converting  them  into  per- 
sonal property.  And  indeed  any  lawfid  pow- 
ers may  be  given  to  a  trustee.  There  are  also 
private  trustees  and  public  trustees.  The  for- 
mer hold  property  for  one  or  more  individuals, 
who  are  distinctly  pointed  out,  personally  or 
by  description.  Public  trustees  are  those  who 
hold  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  pub- 
lio,  or  for  a  certain  large  part  of  it,  as  a  county, 
town,  or  parish.  They  are  regarded  by  the  law 
as  in  many  respects  official  persons,  with  offi- 
cial rights  and  responsibilities. — Tne  subject 
matter  of  a  trust  may  be  any  property  of  a  vcd- 
nable  nature,  and  many  things  also  which  the 
common  law  does  not  recognize  as  disposable 
or  assignable  property ;  as  choses  in  action  and 
probabilities  of  every  description,  or  mere  au- 
thorities which  may  be  or  become  valuable. 
Even  if  the  property  be  in  another  state  or 
country,  so  that  the  process  of  the  court  could 
not  reach  it,  yet  a  court  of  equity  will  inter- 
fere in  any  case  of  trust,  however  distant  or 
inaccessible  the  property  may  be,  provided  the 
principal  defendants  are  actually  served  with 
process,  and  adequate  relief  may  be  given  by  a 
decree  in  personam, — As  to  the  capacity  of 
creating  a  trust,  it  may  be  said  that  any  person 
who  has  the  power  of  making  a  valid  disposi- 
tion of  any  property,  by  will  or  grant,  has  also 
the  power  of  attaching  to  his  disposition  of  the 
property  such  limitations  or  directions  as  shall 
create  a  trust.  As  a  general  rule,  any  person 
may  be  a  trustee,  even  if  he  be  incapacitated 
by  law  from  transacting  business  on  his  own 
account.  Thus  infants,  idiots,  lunatics,  married 
women,  or  other  persons  non  sui  juris^  may 
become  trustees.    The  reason  is,  that  the  trust 


is  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  ustwy  que  trutt, 
and  not  of  the  trustee ;  and  if  the  trustee  can- 
not take  the  legal  estate,  there  will  be  nothing  to 
support  tiie  equitable  estate,  and  the  trust  will 
fail.  So,  too,  it  is  established  doctrine  that  a 
trust  once  created  shall  never  fail  on  account  of 
the  death  of  a  trustee,  or  his  refusal  to  accept  the 
trust.  All  difficulties  of  this  kind  are  avoided  by 
the  power  of  the  proper  court  (usually  the  court 
of  equity)  to  remove  a  trustee  and  supply  his 
place,  or  fill  the  place  of  a  trustee  when  vacant 
by  his  death  or  refusal.  It  is  very  conmxon 
for  a  will  or  deed  creating  a  trust  to  prescribe 
in  what  way  and  by  what  person  or  tribunal 
this  power  may  be  exercised ;  and  provisions 
to  this  effect  would  doubtless  be  regarded 
when  they  did  not  contravene  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  law,  or  the  statutory  provisions 
in  behalf  of  trusts  and  trustees.  Ajiy  person 
in  possession  of  property,  real  or  personal,  by 
legal  title  and  of  his  own  right,  may,  by  a 
proper  declaration  of  trust,  convert  himself 
into  a  trustee,  and  then  his  legal  title  will  re- 
main undisturbed,  but  subjected  to  the  equita- 
ble interest. — Any  person  may  become  a  eestuy 
que  trust  of  property,  to  the  extent  of  his  legal 
capacity  of  holding  the  same.  Nor  is  it  neoes* 
sary  to  the  creation  of  a  trust  estate  that  the 
eestuy  que  trust  should  be  named,  or  even  that 
he  should  be  in  being  when  the  trust  is  created. 
Thus  money  may  be  bequeathed  or  given  to  a 
trustee  for  any  children  that  a  certain  person 
may  have  living  at  his  death,  and  to  accumu- 
late until  the  d^ith  of  that  person.  The  assent 
of  the  eestuy  que  trusty  if  he  is  capable  of  giv- 
ing one,  is,  strictly  speaking,  necessary ;  but  it 
will  be  presumed  where  the  trust  is  beneficial 
to  him.  Unincorporated  societies  and  institu- 
tions may  take  the  benefit  of  a  trust,  as  well  as 
natural  persons  or  corporations. — ^Trusts  and 
uses  (see  Usbs)  were  originally  created  and  de- 
clared principally,  if  not  exclusively,  by  parol; 
but  this  was  because  they  were  then  intended 
to  evade  the  law.  Now,  it  is  uncertain  whether 
trusts  of  real  estate  can  be  created  except  in 
writing,  and  for  some  purposes  by  deed.  In 
most  of  the  United  States,  the  provisions  of 
the  English  statute  of  frauds,  requiring  trusts 
to  be  in  writing,  have  been  redacted.  But  in 
England  courts  of  equity  have  given  a  very 
liberal  construction  to  these  provisions,  and  a 
similar  construction  might  be  expected  here. 
Where  a  trust  is  created,  if  at  all,  by  a  writing, 
especially  if  that  writing  be  a  will,  any  direct 
fiduciary  expressions,  indicative  of  a  purpose 
that  the  donee  of  the  property  is  to  take  it,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  for  the  benefit,  use,  advan- 
tage, or  support  of  another,  will  be  held  suffi- 
cient to  create  a  trust.  But  such  words  or 
directions  must  be  imperative  on  the  donee ; 
if  they,  by  fair  construction,  only  give  him  a 
power  or  permission,  or  even  express  a  desire 
which  is  not  obligatory  on  him,  they  do  not 
create  a  trust.  If  the  trust  is  distinctly  and 
positively  created,  although  no  eestuy  que  trust 
is  designated,  the  courts  will  enforce  the  trust. 
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If  the  donee  may  at  his  own  discretion  or  plea- 
sure execute  the  alleged  trust  or  not,  it  is  not  a 
trust ;  but  it  is  a  valid  trust  if  he  must  execute 
the  trust,  although  the  manner  of  doing  it  is 
entirely  at  his  discretion.  So,  too,  there  may 
be  what  are  called  "resulting''  or  "presump- 
tive trusts,"  which  are  expressed  nowhere,  but 
are  implied  or  presumed  from  the  assumed  in- 
tention of  the  parties,  or  arise  from  the  nature 
of  the  transaction ;  and  the  statute  of  frauds 
expressly  excepts  these  trusts  from  the  require- 
ment of  writing. — ^A  trustee  is  always  at  liberty 
to  decline  a  trust,  but  he  cannot  take  the  prop- 
erty without  the  trust.  The  best  and  usually 
the  only  evidence  of  an  acceptance  of  the  trust 
is  some  action  by  the  trustee  under  it.  The 
same  person  may  stand  in  different  relations ; 
thus  he  may  be  appointed  executor  and  also 
trustee ;  and  he  may  give  separate  bonds  with 
different  sureties,  as  executor  and  as  trustee. 
In  such  oases  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say 
where  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  executor 
end  and  those  of  trustee  begin.  The  general 
rule  is  this :  If  the  executor  has  specifically  set 
apart  a  portion  of  the  estate  to  the  purpose  of 
the  trust,  he  will  be  considered  as  to  that  por- 
tion as  having  discharged  his  duty  as  executor 
and  entered  upon  his  duty  as  trustee. — An  im- 
portant doctrine  of  the  law  of  trusts,  familiar 
to  English  lawyers  and  frequently  applied  in 
Engliw  courts,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
ey-pres  doctrine.  This  phrase  means  literally 
"  near  to  it ; "  and  this  doctrine  is  applied  when 
a  trust  is  certainly  created,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  execute  it  precisely  as  the  donor  prescribed, 
and  then  a  court  of  equity,  from  its  desire  to 
sustain  the  trust,  will  direct  an  exercise  of  it 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  original  intention  of 
the  donor.  By  far  the  most  frequent  occasion 
for  its  application  arises  from  the  change  of 
circumstances  in  ancient  trusts ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, where  there  is  an  endowment  for  a  school 
limited  to  pnpOs  of  a  certain  description,  and 
there  are  not  now  any  pupils  of  that  descrip- 
tion. But  that  necessity  cannot  exist  so  fre- 
quently or  with  so  much  force  in  the  United 
States  as  in  England.  As  an  undefined  judi- 
cial power,  it  is  open  to  abuse,  and  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  recognized  in  the  United  States. 
— ^Trustees  are  held,  both  in  England  and  in 
this  country,  to  a  somewhat  strict  accounta- 
bility. A  trustee  is  bound  not  only  to  guard 
against  loss  or  damage  to  the  trust  property, 
bat  to  see  that  it  is  made  reasonably  produc- 
tive. K  he  suffers  it  to  He  idle  unreasonably, 
when  safe  investments  can  be  made,  he  will 
be  charged  with  interest,  and  in  some  cases, 
as  when  he  is  guilty  of  gross  delinquency,  or 
if  he  mingles  the  property  with  his  own  for 
his  own  benefit  in  trade  or  otherwise,  he  will 
be  charged  with  compound  interest.  He  may 
not  himself  buy  property  which  he  sells  as 
trustee,  nor  sell  his  own  property  and  buy  it 
as  trustee ;  and  this  rule  is  applied  not  only  to 
all  trustees,  but  to  agents  generally.— An  im- 
portant difference  between  private  and  public 


trustees  should  be  mentioned.  Private  trus- 
tees are  responsible  on  the  contracts  they  make 
as  trustees,  unless  they  guard  against  this  by 
express  reservation ;  and  merely  calling  them- 
selves trustees,  or  even  saying  they  act  as 
trustees,  is  not,  generally  speating,  sufficient. 
Thus  an  executor,  signing  a  common  promis- 
sory note  as  executor,  is  still  liable  on  it  per- 
sonally, although  the  estate  be  insolvent.  But 
public  trustees,  or  persons  acting  in  a  known 
official  capacity,  are  not  personally  liable  on 
the  contracts  they  make  for  the  state  or  gov- 
ernment, unless  they  make  themselves  so  ex- 
pressly or  by  a  reasonable  implication,  or  have 
in  their  hands  funds  for  the  purpose  of  the 
contracts.  It  is,  of  course,  always  in  the  pow- 
er of  one  who  deals  with  a  public  trustee  or 
agent  to  ask  of  him  his  own  personal  liability ; 
and  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  that  trustee 
to  give  it  or  withhold  it. 

nVXILUI.    See  Tbujillo. 

mUXiDA,  ThtBii,  an  American  naval  officer, 
born  on  Long  Island,  Feb.  16,  1755.  died  in 
Philadelphia,  May  6,  1822.  During  the  revo- 
lution he  served  in  privateers  as  lieutenant  and 
captain,  and  made  valuable  captures.  In  1795 
he  received  a  commission  as  captain  in  the 
navy.  On  Feb.  9, 1799,  in  the  frigate  Oonstel- 
lation,  88  guns,  off  the  island  of  Nevis,  he  cap- 
tured the  French  frigate  L'Insurgente,  40  guns, 
which  was  much  cut  up,  and  lost  29  men  killed 
and  41  wounded.  The  Oonstellation  sustained 
but  little  injury,  and  had  one  man  killed  and 
three  wounded.  On  Feb.  1, 1800,  the  Constel- 
lation engaged  off  Guadeloupe  the  French  frig- 
ate La  "Vengeance  of  54  guns,  which  escaped 
into  Oura^oa  dismasted  and  sinking,  with  a  loss 
of  60  kiUed  and  110  wounded.  The  loss  of 
the  Oonstellation  was  14  killed  and  25  wound- 
ed. Her  mainmast  went  by  the  board  at  the 
close  of  the  action,  which  prevented  her  from 
pursuing.  For  this  action  congress  awarded 
Truxtun  a  gold  medal  In  1802  a  squadron 
was  fitted  out  anunst  Tripoli,  and  Truxtun 
having  declined  the  command  because  he  was 
refused  a  captain  for  his  flag  ship,  his  declina- 
tion was  construed  into  a  resignation,  and  his 
name  was  struck  from  the  navy  list.  He  re- 
tired to  Philadelphia,  where  in  1816-19  he 
was  high  sheriff.  He  published  "  Remarks  re- 
lating to  Latitude  and  Longitude  and  Variation 
of  the  Compass  "  (1794),  and  a  volume  of  ex- 
tracts on  naval  tactics  (1806). 

TBAB8KW  SELO.    See  Tzabskote  Selo. 

T9CflIB]VlIAI78i3l,  BMifrM  WaMer  v«^  count, 
a  German  mathematician,  •  bom  at  Aislings- 
wald,  near  G6riitz,  April  10,  1651,  died  there, 
Oct.  10,  1708.  He  studied  at  Leyden,  in  1672 
volunteered  against  France,  and  afterward  vis- 
ited England,  France,  and  Italy.  After  his  re- 
turn he  constructed  optical  instruments,  and 
established  glass  factories  and  a  mill  for  the 
polishing  of  burning  glasses,  one  of  which 
weighed  160  lbs.  and  was  88  in.  in  diameter. 
He  also  constructed  a  burning  mirror  of  high- 
ly polished  copper,  producing  effects  similar 
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to  those  of  the  barniBg  glass.  He  disoovered 
a  method  from  which  the  mannfactare  of 
poroelain  in  Saxony  took  its  rise,  and  inves- 
tigated the  properties  of  the  carves  which  go 
under  his  name.  He  published  Medieina  Gar- 
porii  (Amsterdam,  1686)  and  Medieina  Mentis 
(1687),  afterward  combined  in  several  editions, 
and  Anleitung  eu  nUtzlichen  Wisieneehttften, 
dbeonderlich  ta  der  MathesU  und  Physih  (Leip- 
sic,  1700;  8ded.,  1712). 

TSCHDDL  L  ISsMlu  (Gilles),  a  Swiss  histo- 
rian, bom  in  Glarus  in  1506,  died  there,  Feb. 
28, 1572.  He  served  in  the  French  army  from 
1586  to  1544,  held  several  important  offices  in 
his  canton  both  before  and  afterward,  and  in 
1559  went  as  Swiss  envoy  to  the  imperial  court 
of  Ferdinand  I.  at  Augsburg.  He  was  ban- 
ished in  1662  for  inducing  the  Gatholic  dele- 
gates to  attend  the  council  of  Trent,  but  was 
recalled  in  1564  to  settle  the  conflict  between 
the  see  and  the  city  of  St.  Gall.  He  wrote 
many  works,  of  which  the  best  known  is  his 
Gkronicon  Hehetieum  (in  German),  embracing 
the  history  of  Switzerland  from  1000  to  1470 
(2  vols.,  Basel,  1734-'6).  IL  Jelttiu  Jakeb  vw, 
a  Swiss  naturalist,  a  descendant  of  the  prece- 
ding and  grandson  of  a  historian  of  the  same 
name,  bom  in  Glaras,  July  26, 1818.  He  com- 
pleted his  studies  in  Paris,  and  explored  Peru 
from  1838  to  1848,  and  Brazil  and  other  South 
American  states  in  1867-9,  and  subsequent  to 
his  appointment  as  Swiss  minister  to  Brazil  in 
1860.  In  1866  he  became  minister  at  Vienna. 
His  works  include  Peru :  Reisesldstzen  aus  den 
Jahren  1888-'42  (2  vols.,  St.  Gall,  1846 ;  trans- 
lated into  English  in  1847  by  T.  Ross) ;  Unter- 
suehungen  uber  die  Fauna  Peruana  (St.  Gall, 
1844-'7) ;  Die  Ketschuasprache  (2  vols.,  Vien- 
na, 1858),  with  a  Peruvian  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary; Reiee  dureh  die  Andes  von  SPdame- 
rika  (Gotha,  1860);  Die  IrasiliscTu  Pr&vinz 
Minas-Oeraes  (Gotha,  1868) ;  and  Eeisen  dureh 
Sudamerika  (6  vols.,  Leipsic,  1866-'9).  He 
has  also  edited,  in  conjunction  with  Don  Ma- 
riano Eduardo  de  Rivera,  the  Antiguedades 
Peruanas  (Vienna,  1861 ;  translated  by  the 
Rev.  F.  L.  Hawks,  8vo,  New  York,  1854).  m. 
Frtedrlch  tw,  a  naturalist,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  1820.  He  became  president 
of  the  council  of  education  of  the  canton  and 
great  councillor  of  the  city  of  St.  Gall,  and 
wrote  a  popular  manual  of  agriculture  and 
other  works.  His  Thierleben  der  Alpenwelt 
(Leipsic,  1852 ;  9th  ed.,  1872)  has  been  trans- 
lated into  several  languages. 

TSEESE,  the  native  name  of  a  proboscidian 
dipterous  insect  of  the  genus  glossina  (Wiede- 
mann), peculiar  to  Africa,  and  especially  to 
the  tropical  portions.  This  genus  comes  near 
stomoxys  (Fabr.),  and  resembles  in  appearance 
and  habits  the  gadfly  called  in  Scotland  cleg 
(hmmatopotapluvialis^  Meig.).  The  best  known 
species,  G.  morsitans  (Westw.),  is  5  lines  long 
and  8}  in  expanse  of  wings,  a  little  larger  than 
the  house  fly ;  the  head  is  dirty  buff,  and  the 
eyes  are  large ;  thorax  chestnut  red,  with  four 


longitudinal  black  bars;  abdomen  dirty  bn£f, 
witli  black  bristles  above,  the  first  segment 
with  a  round  black  spot  at  each  side,  and  the 
four  following  with  a  broad  dark  brown  band 
interrupted  in  the  middle ;  the  wings  are  con- 
siderably longer  than  the  body.  The  blood- 
sucking apparatus  consists  of  a  long  homy 
proboscis,  containing  a  compound  bristle  or 
two  needle-like  piercers,  communicating  with 
a  poison  bulb  at  the  base,  and  supported  on 
each  side  by  two  feathery  palpi.  It  is  very 
active  and  difficult  to  catch,  except  in  the  cool 
of  the  morning  and  evening,  when  it  is  slug- 
gish ;  it  has  a  loud  and  peculiar  buzz,  which 
does  not  terrify  cattle  like  that  of  the  gadflies. 
This  scourge  of  the  African  wilderness  has  no 
sting  in  the  tail,  and  deposits  no  eggs  on  or 
under  the  skin  of  animals,  but  introduces  its 
poison  into  the  blood  by  the  proboscis  while 
sucking.  The  puncture  of  the  tsetse  is  almost 
certain  death  to  the  ox,  horse,  sheep,  and  dog, 
but  is  harmless  to  man,  the  mule,  ass,  goat, 
pig,  wild  animals,  and  even  calves  while  suck- 
ing ;  in  man  it  causes  a  slight  itching,  like  that 


Tsetse  (Olossina  morsitans),  enlai^^. 

produced  by  the  bite  of  the  mosquito  or  flea. 
It  produces  no  immediate  effect  in  the  ox  or 
horse,  but  in  a  few  days  there  appears  an  exu- 
dation for  half  an  inch  around  the  punctures, 
the  eyes  and  nose  begin  to  run,  the  skin  qaivera 
as  if  from  cold,  and  swellings  occur  under  the 
jaw;  the  animal  may  continue  to  graze,  but 
by  degrees  grows  thin  and  weak;  this  state 
may  continue  for  months,  until  purging  comes 
on,  and  death  ensues  from  exhaustion.  The 
better  the  condition  of  the  animal  bitten,  the 
more  speedy  often  will  the  death  be,  accompa- 
nied by  symptoms  of  staggering  and  blindness ; 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  hasten  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  which  goes  on  to  certain 
death.  They  occasionally  attack  a  horse  like 
a  swarm  of  bees,  alighting  on  him  by  hun- 
dreds, sometimes  causing  death  in  a  week. 
After  death  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue 
is  found  to  be  inlected  with  air,  and  the  fat  is 
oily  and  ^eenish  yellow ;  the  heart  and  mus- 
cles are  very  soft  and  flabby,  the  gall  bladder 
distended  with  bile,  the  blood  much  reduced 
in  quantity,  with  signs  of  disease  in  the  lungs 
and  liver.    No  remedy  is  known ;  the  natives 
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pretend  to  have  roots  which,  pounded  and 
Bprinkled  on  the  hair,  prevent  the  hite,  hut 
their  inahilitj  to  keep  cattle  proves  their  in- 
^fficacj ;  the  droppings  of  animals  mixed  with 
human  milk  and  drugs,  and  smeared  on  the 
hide,  often  prove  a  temporary  safeguard ;  an 
animal  slightly  hitten  and  escaping  death  will 
fall  a  victim  to  the  next  severe  hite.  With  the 
destruction  of  the  game,  this  insect,  deprived 
of  its  food,  may  become  extinct ;  and  until  it 
does,  whole  districts  are  rendered  unable  to 
keep  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  or  dogs.  It  is  found 
•chiefly  in  the  bush  or  among  reeds,  and  rarely 
in  the  open  country ;  it  is  confined  to  limited 
regions,  which  it  never  leaves,  so  that  cattle 
may  graze  in  quiet  on  one  side  of  a  river  while 
the  opposite  bank  swarms  with  tsetse.  When 
obliged  to  pass  through  a  country  infested  by 
them,  the  natives  select  a  moonlight  winter 
night,  when  they  are  torpid  from  cold.  The 
flesh  of  animals  bitten  by  the  tsetse  is  not 
unwholesome,  if  they  are  killed  before  emacia- 
tion and  weakness  supervene.  G.  J.  Andersson 
imd  Dr.  Livingstone  give  extended  accounts  of 
the  ravages  of  this  insect. 

TSCRUGA,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Japan,  in  the 
province  of  Echizen,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of 
the  sanie  name  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  main 
island,  about  200  m.  W.  of  Tokio ;  pop.  about 
20,000.  It  is  almost  the  only  good  port  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  island,  and  attracts  most  of  the 
junk  and  steamer  trade.  Its  harbor  is  deep, 
spacious,  and  well  protected.  A  canal  con- 
necting the  bay  with  Lake  Biwa,  and  thence 
through  the  Yodo  river  with  the  Inland  sea, 
has  long  been  projected  by  the  government, 
and  a  railroad  to  Kioto  and  Osaka  is  now  in 
progress  (1876).  The  district  around  Tsuruga, 
which  contains  several  large  towns,  is  noted 
for  its  rice,  silk,  tea,  paper,  lacquer,  and  cop- 
per. Granite  is  quarried  near  the  city,  and 
lime  is  made  in  large  quantities  from  marble. 

HJAM,  a  town  of  Connaught,  Ireland,  in  the 
county  and  19  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Gal- 
way,  on  both  sides  of  the  Harrow ;  pop.  in 
1871, 4,223.  It  contains  both  a  Protestant  and 
a  Roman  Oatholic  cathedral,  the  latter  one  of 
the  finest  churches  in  Ireland,  the  Roman 
Oatholic  coUege  of  St.  Jarlath,  several  public 
schools,  a  monastery,  a  nunnery,  and  a  work- 
house. The  manufactures  are  chiefly  coarse 
linens.  Tuam  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
and  had  a  cathedral  founded  by  St.  Jarlath  in 
the  6th  century.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop,  and  was  an  archiepiscopal 
see  of  the  established  church  till  1889,  when  it 
was  reduced  to  a  bishopric,  with  Killala  and 
Achonry,  suffragan  to  Armagh. 

TUARIKS,  or  TBircgs,  a  people  supposed  to  be 
of  the  Berber  race,  occupying  the  desert  of 
Sahara  westward  from  Fezzan  to  the  Atlantic. 
According  to  their  own  traditions,  they  came 
originally  from  Canaan.  They  are  Caucasian 
in  feature,  and,  though  of  dark  complexion, 
have  straight  hair,  and  bear  no  resemblance  to 
any  of  the  negro  races.    They  are  bold,  war- 


like, and  predatory,  and  live  chiefly  on  booty 
and  tribute  exacted  from  the  caravans  crossing 
their  country.  They  ai*e  very  zealous  Moham- 
medans, and  are  governed  by  independent 
chiefs.  They  are  divided  into  several  tribes, 
the  principal  being  the  Azkar  Tuariks.  The 
Tibboos,  who  occupy  the  portion  of  the  desert 
between  Fezzan  and  Egypt,  are  considered  a 
branch  of  the  same  family.  The  total  number 
of  the  Tuariks  is  estimated  at  somewhat  less 
than  200,000. 

TUBmGLE,    See  Consumption. 

TUMSCVLOUS  HENUiCilTIS.    See  Bbain,  Dis- 
eases OF  THE,  vol.  iii.,  p.  201. 

TUBiatOSE,  a  plant  of  the  amaryllis  family, 
polianthes  tuberosay  cultivated  for  its  fragrant 
flowers.  The  generic  name,  from  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  refers  to 
many  flowers,  is  fre- 
quently written  jtoly- 
antkesy  but  it  was  giv- 
en for  the  reason  that 
it  is  especially  a  flow- 
er of  cities  (Gr.  irdXiCy 
a  city,  and  &v6oc,  a 
flower).  The  common 
name  is  from  the  spe- 
cific tuberotay  it  hav- 
ing been  called  by  the 
old  French  gardeners 
plants  tubereuse  ;  this 
is  commonly  corrupt- 
ed into  tube  rose,  and 
the  plant  spoken  of 
as  if  it  were  a  variety 
of  the  rose.  It  has  a 
solid,  pear-shaped  tu- 
ber, from  the  base  of 
which  proceed  roots, 
and  from  the  apex 
long,  linear,  chan- 
nelled leaves,  and  late 
in  summer  a  stem  2 
to  8  ft.  high,  the  up- 
per part  of  which  is 
crowded  with  short- 
pedicelled  flowers,  and 
the  lower  part  bears 
a  few  short  leaves;  the  flowers  consist  of  a 
funnel-shaped,  slightly  curved  tube,  with  six 
nearly  equal,  spreading  lobes,  often  tinged 
with  rose  without,  creamy  white  within,  with 
a  powerful  and,  to  some,  oppressive  fra- 
grance ;  both  single  and  double  forms  are  cul- 
tivated. A  few  years  ago  an  accidental  variety 
appeared  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  John  Hender- 
son, Flushing,  N.  Y.,  which  has  been  called 
*^  the  Pearl,"  and  is  of  especial  value  in  having 
the  stem  only  about  half  the  usual  height, 
while  bearing  quite  as  many  flowers.  In  a 
commercial  view  the  tuberose  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  florists*  plants ;  it  is  but  a 
few  years  since  the  bulbs  were  all  imported, 
some  from  Holland,  but  the  finest  from  Italy ; 
after  a  while  it  was  found  that  they  would 
grow  as  well  in  New  Jersey  as  in  Holland, 


Double  Tuberose  (PoUanthes 
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while  those  raised  in  Geor^a  and  Florida  are 
mnch  larger  and  finer  than  any  that  can  be 
produced  abroad,  and  their  caltore  is  rapidly 
extending.  The  old  tubers  produce  around  the 
base  numerous  offsets,  which  serve  for  propa- 
gation ;  these  are  cultivated  in  rows,  like  onions, 
for  one  or  two  years,  according  to  size,  to 
make  flowering  bulbs,  as  they  are  called  in  the 
trade.  To  insure  their  flowering,  the  tubers 
should  be  stored  where  the  temperature  will 
not  go  below  60**,  or  the  undeveloped  flower 
buds  may  be  killed.  If  the  dry  tubers  are 
planted  in  the  open  ground  in  northern  locali- 
ties, the  flowers  are  apt  to  be  killed  by  frost, 
just  as  they  are  opening;  to  avoid  this  the 
bulbs  should  be  put  in  boxes  or  pots  of  earth 
early  in  May,  and  placed  in  a  greenhouse  or 
warm  window,  where  they  will  start,  and  then 
transferred  to  the  open  ground,  after  cold 
storms  are  over,  in  June.  Botanists  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  native  country  of  the  plant, 
some  accrediting  it  to  the  East  Indies  and 
others  to  Mexico,  but  it  must  be  treated  like 
a  native  of  the  tropics.  The  flowers,  both 
from  being  white  and  on  account  of  their  fra- 

Cce,  are  in  great  demand  for  bouquets  and 
1  designs,  and  florists  resort  to  every  means 
to  secure  a  supply  during  the  winter.  For 
early  winter  flowers,  the  plants  that  have  not 
yet  bloomed  in  the  open  ground  are  taken  up 
and  put  in  the  greenhouse ;  and  bulbs  of  the 
previous  yearns  growth  are  carefully  kept  until 
August,  when  they  are  planted  under  glass. 
For  forcing  purposes  the  dwarf  variety  men- 
tioned is  especially  valuable;  the  forced  plants 
are  rarely  potted,  but  set  in  a  bed  of  earth 
made  upon  the  greenhouse  bench.  A  tuber 
or  bdb  after  it  has  once  flowered  is  valueless. 

iVBOTGEff,  a  town  of  WtLrtemberg,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Schwarzwald,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Neckar,  18  m.  S.  "W.  of  Stuttgart ;  pop. 
in  1872,  9,818.  It  has  two  new  suburbs,  an 
old  Stiftshirche  and  several  other  Protestant 
churches,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church.  The 
imiversity,  founded  in  1477,  has  been  distin- 
guished since  the  16th  century  in  Protestant 
theology  and  in  philosophy,  and  especially  in 
the  present  century  through  the  new  Tubingen 
school  of  theology  founded  by  F.  C.  Baur.  In 
1876  it  had  seven  faculties,  with  more  than  80 
professors  and  other  teachers,  nearly  900  stu- 
dents, and  about  40  distinct  institutions,  inclu- 
ding the  library  in  the  HohentUbingen  palace, 
with  200,000  volumes  and  2,000  manuscripts. 

TUCKIHOE,  the  aboriginal  name  of  a  curious 
subterraneous  vegetable  production,  also  cflJled 
Indian  bread  and  Indian  loaf,  found  from  New 
Jersey  southward  to  the  gulf  and  westward  to 
Arkansas.  It  is  in  roundish  masses,  from  the 
size  of  a  pullet's  egg  to  that  of  a  cocoanut  or 
much  larger;  its  brownish  surface  resembles 
that  of  a  loaf  of  coarse  bread,  while  within  it 
is  a  homogeneous  whitish  mass,  with  an  earthy 
odor,  and  on  drying  cracks  and  becomes  hard. 
It  is  usually  found  at  planting  time,  when  it  is 
turned  up  by  the  plough,  and  presents  no  indi- 


cations of  having  been  attached  to  the  roots  of 
plants,  or  to  a  myeelium^  as  are  most  fungi. 
Under  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  fungus, 
Clayton,  and  afterward  Schweinitz,  placed  it 
witii  the  puff-balls  as  lycoperdon  solidum^  and 
Fries  called  it  pachyma  eoeos  ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  considering  it  a  fungus,  other  than 
its  underground  manner  of  growth,  and  its 
somewhat  distant  exterior  resemblance  to  the 
truffle  (see  Tbijffle)  ;  on  account  of  these  it 
has  been  mistaken  for  the  truffle.  From  the 
entire  absence  not  only  of  reproductive  organs, 
but  of  all  cellular  structure,  and  the  lack  of  aU 
knowledge  of  it  in  an  early  stage  of  its  devel- 
opment, the  tuckahoe  has  long  been  a  puzzle 
to  naturalists.  About  80  years  ago  the  late 
Prof.  John  Torrey  made  a  chemical  examina- 
tion of  it,  and,  while  he  was  unable  to  detect 
by  chemicd  tests  the  presence  of  starch,  which 
the  microscope  had  also  failed  to  show,  ascer- 
tained that  tne  mass  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  pectin,  which  in  some  of  its  modifications  is 
the  jelly  of  fruits.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
Berkeley  and  others  that  the  tuckahoe  is  a 
secondary  product,  caused  by  the  degeneration 
of  the  tissues  of  the  root  of  some  fiowering 
plant,  in  which  a  change  has  occurred  similar 
to  that  which  converts  animal  tissues  into  adi- 
pocere,  and  that  the  ceUulose  and  all  other 
principles  are  transformed  into  a  body  of  the 
pectose  group;  this  is  a  conjecture  only, 
against  the  probable  truth  of  which  is  the  fact 
that  no  intermediate  states  have  been  found, 
while  none,  large  or  small,  present  any  trace  of 
plant  structure.  The  name  tuckahoe  is  said 
to  have  been  applied  by  the  Indians  to  several 
edible  roots,  and  indicates  that  they  used  this 
as  food ;  it  is  employed  in  the  southern  states, 
boiled  in  milk,  as  a  nutritious  diet  in  diseases 
of  the  bowels,  instead  of  arrowroot,  and  has 
been  recommended  in  a  medical  work  as  a 
starchy  food,  while  it  contains  no  starch. 

TDCKEB,  a  N.  E.  county  of  "West  Virginia, 
touching  Maryland  on  the  northeast;  area, 
about  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 1,907,  of  whom 
27  were  colored.  It  is  drained  by  Cheat  river, 
a  tributary  of  the  Monongahela.  The  surface 
is  broken  and  mountainous.  The  valleys  are 
productive.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  1,469  bushels  of  wheat,  1,294  of  rye,  27,- 
818  of  Indian  corn,  14,726  of  oats,  1,848  of 
buckwheat,  2,088  of  potatoes,  6,098  lbs.  of 
wool,  26,769  of  butter,  and  1,498  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  493  horses,  687  milch  cows,  1,084 
other  cattle,  2,608  sheep,  and  1,045  swine. 
Capital,  St.  George. 

TVCKJEB,  Atoahaiii,  an  English  metaphysician, 
bom  in  London,  Sept.  2,  1705,  died  at  his  seat 
in  Surrey,  Nov.  20,  1774.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford.  In  1727  he  purchased  Betchworth 
castle,  with  a  large  estate,  near  Dorking,  and 
there  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  agricul- 
ture. In  1764  he  published  the  letters  which 
had  passed  between  himself  and  his  wife,  under 
the  title  "  A  Picture  of  Artless  Love,"  and  in 
1755  a  pamphlet  against  strong  political  feeling. 
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entitled  ^<  The  Oountry  Gentleman's  Advice  to 
his  Son  on  the  Subject  of  Party  Olnbs."  About 
this  time  he  began  his  great  work,  **  The  Light 
of  Nature  Porsned,  by  Edward  Search,^'  four 
Tolumes  of  which  were  published  in  1766 ;  but 
a  part  of  it  had  already  appeared  in  1768  under 
the  title  of  "Free  Will."  In  reply  to  a  criti- 
cism on  the  work  in  the  "Montnly  Review," 
he  wrote  "  Man  in  Quest  of  Himself,  by  Outh- 
bert  Comment."  He  became  blind  in  1771, 
but  continued  to  work  upon  his  ^*  Light  of 
Nature  Pursued,"  the  remaining  volumes  of 
which  were  edited  by  his  daughter,  after  his 
death.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Mildmay  (7  vols.  8vo,  1806 ;  4  vols.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1881 ;  2  vols.,  London,  1852). 

TIICKEB,  3mMf  a  British  clergyman,  bom  at 
Laughame,  Carmarthenshire,  in  1711,  died  in 
Gloucester,  Nov.  4,  1799.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  took  orders,  and  in  1749  became 
rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Bristol,  and  in  1758 
dean  of  Gloucester.  He  published  "  A  Brief 
Essay  upon  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages 
which  respectively  attend  France  and  Great 
Britain  with  regard  to  Trade"  (1748);  "The 
Case  of  going  to  War  for  the  sake  of  Trade, 
considered  in  a  new  Light "  (l'^^^)t  &  pampMet, 
translated  into  French  by  Turgot ;  "  A  Trea- 
tise concerning  Civil  Government"  (1781); 
and  "Reflections  on  the  Present  Matters  in 
Dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland" 
(1786).  At  the  American  revolution  he  re- 
sisted the  claims  of  the  colonies,  but  opposed 
coercion,  as  he  believed  that  the  possession  of 
colonies  was  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  a 
country.  In  theology  he  published  an  "  Apolo- 
gy for  the  present  Church  of  England,"  "Let- 
ters to  Dr.  Kippis,"  "  Religious  Intolerance  no 
part  of  the  General  Plan  either  of  the  Mosaic 
or  Christian  Dispensation,"  and  "Seventeen 
Sermons  on  some  of  the  most  important  Points 
of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion." 

11ICK]n«  L  8t  (Seorge^  an  American  jurist, 
born  in  the  island  of  Bermuda,  June  29,  1752, 
died  in  Nelson  co.,  Ya.,  in  November,  1827. 
He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  studied  law,  but  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  revolutionary  war  took  up  arms,  and 
planned  and  aided  in  the  capture  of  a  large 
amount  of  stores  in  a  fortification  at  Bermuda. 
In  1778  he  married  Mrs.  Randolph,  the  mother 
of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke.  At  the  siege 
of  Torktown  he  was  present  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  general  court,  and 
was  also  law  professor  in  William  and  Mary 
college.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
the  convention  of  1786  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  and 
recommended  the  convention  of  1787  which 
framed  the  federal  constitution.  In  1808  he 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals, 
and  in  1818  of  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States.  He  published  "  How  far  the  Common 
Law  of  England  is  the  Common  Law  of  the 
United  States;"  "  Disseitation  on  Slavery,  with 
a  Proposal  for  its  Gradual  Abolition  in  Vir- 


ginia" (1796;  new  ed..  New  York,  1861);  a 
letter  on  the  "Alien  and  Sedition  Laws" 
(1799) ;  an  annotated  edition  of  Blackstone^s 
"  Commentaries ;"  and  a  volume  of  poems,  in- 
cluding the  well  known  and  popular  "  Days  of 
my  Youth."  D.  Hnry  St  Cieeive,  an  American 
jurist,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  Jan.  5,  1781, 
died  in  Winchester,  Va.,  Aug.  28,  1848.  He 
received  a  liberal  education,  studied  law,  and 
became  president  of  the  court  of  appeals  and 
professor  of  law  in  the  university  of  Virginia. 
From  1815  to  1819  he  was  a  member  of  con- 
gress. His  works  include  "  Lectures  on  Con- 
stitutional Law ;"  "  Commentaries  on  the  Laws 
of  Virginia"  (2  vols.  8vo,  Winchester,  1886); 
and  "Lectures  on  Natural  Law  and  Govern- 
ment" (Richmond,  1848).  UI.  NathnM  Bsf- 
criey,  an  American  lawyer,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  at  Matoaz,  Va.,  Sept.  6, 1784,  died 
in  Winchester,  Aug.  26, 1651.  He  was  educa- 
ted at  William  and  Mary  college,  studied  law, 
and  in  1809  settied  in  Charlotte  co.,  and  in 
1816  in  Missouri,  where  he  became  a  judge. 
From  1884  till  his  death  he  was  professor  of 
law  in  WiUiam  and  Mary  college.  He  published 
a  work  on  "  Pleading,"  "  Lectures  on  Consti- 
tutional Law,"  and  novels  entitied  "George 
Balcombe  "  and  "  Gertrude."  He  left  an  un- 
finished novel  called  "The  Partisan  Leader," 
first  published  in  1887,  and  reprinted  in  New 
York  in  1861,  under  the  leading  title  "A  Key 
to  the  Disunion  Conspiracy." 

TIJCK.EBMA1V,  Hnry  TheidMe,  an  American 
author,  born  in  Boston,  April  20, 1818,  died  in 
New  York,  Dec.  17, 1871.  In  1888  and  again 
in  1886  he  went  abroad^  residing  for  some  time 
in  Italy  and  devoting  hunself  to  literature  and 
art  studies.  In  1846  he  removed  from  Boston 
to  New  York.  He  was  a  regular  and  frequent 
contributor  to  numerous  periodicals,  in  which 
the  bulk  of  his  works  originally  appeared.  He 
published  "The  Italian  Sketch  Book"  (1886); 
"Sicily,  a  Pilgrimage"  (1889);  "Rambles  and 
Reveries"  (1841);  "Thoughts  on  the  Poets" 
(1846),  devoted  chiefly  to  masters  of  the  Eng- 
lish school  (translated  into  German  by  Emil 
Mtlller) ;  "  Artist  Life,  or  Sketches  of  American 
Painters"  (1847);  "Characteristics  of  Litera- 
ture" (1849;  2d  series,  1861);  "The  Opti- 
mist "  (1860),  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  es- 
says; a  "Life  of  Commodore  Silas  Talbot" 
(1861) ;  "  Poems"  (1861) ;  "  A  Month  in  Eng- 
land"  (1863);  "Memorial  of  Horatio  Green- 
ough"  (1858);  "Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  a 
Dreamer"  (1858);  "Essays,  Biographical  and 
Critical"  (1867);  "Essay  on  Washington,  with 
a  Paper  on  the  Portraits  of  Washington" 
(1869);  "America  and  her  Commentators" 
(1864);  "A  Sheaf  of  Verse"  (1864);  "The 
Criterion,  or  the  Test  of  Talk  about  Familiar 
Things"  (1866);  "Maga:  Papers  about  Paris " 
(1867);  "The  Book  of  American  Artists" 
(1867);  and  "Life  of  John  Pendleton  Ken- 
nedy" (1871). 

TDCKiSMAN,  Jesspb,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  in  Boston,  Jan.  18, 1778,  died  in  Havana, 
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Cuba,  April  20, 1840.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard college  in  1798,  and  from  1801  to  1826 
was  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  society  in  Chelsea. 
He  then  labored  as  a  missionary  among  the 
poor  of  Boston.  In  1812  he  was  instrumental 
in  forming  the  first  charitable  society  for  the 
benefit  of  sailors  in  the  United  States,  and  sub- 
sequently the  American  seamen's  friend  socie- 
ty, and  a  "  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches  " 
for  the  support  of  a  city  mission,  called  the 
**  Ministry  at  Large."  He  also  visited  Great 
Britain,  and  promoted  similar  organizations 
there.  In  1880  he  wrote  a  prize  essay  *^  On 
the  Wages  paid  to  Females."  He  published 
reports  to  the  "Fraternity  of  Churches  "  (12mo, 
1881;  2d  ed.,  1832),  and  "Principles  and  Re- 
sults of  the  Ministry  at  Large." 

TUCSON,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Arizona,  county  seat  of  Pima  co.,  in  lat. 
82°  12'  N.,  Ion.  110°  52'  W.,  870  m.  S.  W.  of 
Santa  F6,  N.  M.,  and  the  same  distance  £.  by  S. 
of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  on  the  route  between  those 
places;  pop.  in  1870,  8,224;  in  1875,  about 
5,000,  three  fourths  of  whom  are  of  Mexican 
origin  and  speak  Spanish.  It  is  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz  river,  2,520  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  about  55  m.  S.  of 
the  Gila  river  and  60  m.  N.  of  the  Mexican 
boundary,  and  is  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant place  in  the  territory.  It  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Mexican  town,  with  the  customary 
plazas  and  narrow  streets  and  houses  built 
chiefly  of  adobe;  but  with  the  accession  of 
American  population  an  improvement  is  taking 
place.  Camp  Lowell,  a  United  States  military 
post,  is  7  m.  distant.  There  is  only  one  church, 
Roman  Catholic.  Nine  miles  S.  of  the  city  is 
the  church  of  San  Xavier,  built  upward  of  a 
century  ago  by  Catholic  missionaries.  Tucson 
has  a  designated  United  States  depository  and 
money-order  post  office,  and  an  assay  office ;  a 
commodious  and  well  furnished  public  school 
building,  with  male  and  female  departments 
and  a  large  and  increasing  attendance ;  a  semi- 
nary and  school,  under  the  charge  of  the  sis- 
ters of  St.  Joseph;  and  a  weekly  newspaper. 
The  territorial  library  contains  8,000  volumes. 
The  climate  is  mild  in  winter  and  hot  in  sum- 
mer, the  average  temperature  of  January  being 
51°  and  of  July  89°.  The  business  in  1876 
amounted  to  $1,800,000,  consisting  chiefly  in 
trade  with  the  Mexican  state  of  Sonora,  and 
in  supplying  the  military  posts  and  Indian  res- 
ervations of  S.  Arizona. — Tucson  is  within  the 
"  Gadsden  purchase,"  obtained  from  Mexico  by 
the  treaty  of  Dec.  80, 1858.  Its  early  history  is 
unknown,  but  it  has  been  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance for  more  than  a  century,  and  before  its 
acquisition  by  the  United  States  was  a  Mexican 
military  post.    It  was  incorporated  in  1871. 

TUCOHABf.  LAN.  province  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  bordermg  on  Salta,  the  Gran 
Chaco,  Santiago,  and  Catamarca;  area,  about 
28,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1869,  108,602.  In  the 
west  the  surface  is  traversed  by  the  Aconquija 
mountains,  but  in  other  directions  there  are 


extensive  plains.  The  mountains  abound  in 
copper,  silver,  and  other  ores,  but  the  mines 
are  little  worked.  The  most  important  rivers 
are  the  Salado,  Tala,  and  Medinas.  There  are 
several  shallow  saline  lakes^  and  in  many  places 
extensive  tracts  covered  with  fossil  salt.  The 
water  of  nearly  all  the  streams  is  brackish. 
The  climate  of  the  plains  is  hot,  but  dry  and 
healthful.  The  soil  adSords  good  crops  of  grain, 
sugar  cane,  tobacco,  and  fruits,  and  excellent 
pasturage.  The  chief  exports  are  cattle  and 
timber.  IL  A  city,  capitu  of  the  province,  on 
the  river  Tala,  in  lat.  26°  51'  S.,  Ion.  65°  15' 
W.,  675  m.  N.  W.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  a  plain 
2,490  ft.  above  the  sea;  pop.  in  1869,  17,488. 
The  streets  are  regularly  laid  out  but  narrow, 
and  most  of  the  houses  are  of  two  stories  and 
open  into  spacious  interior  courts.  The  prin- 
cipal church,  fronting  on  the  plaza,  has  two 
towers  and  a  lofty  dome ;  and  there  are  several 
other  churches,  a  Franciscan  and  a  Dominican 
monastery,  the  college  of  San  Miguel,  and 
other  institutions.  There  are  tanneries,  manu- 
factories of  leatlier  work,  and  brandy  distil- 
leries. It  took  an  important  part  in  the  war 
with  Spain,  and  here,  on  July  9,  1816,  a  con- 
gress of  the  La  Plata  states  met  and  issued  a 
declaration  of  independence. 

lUDiXA  Tanc.  Tutela),  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Navarre,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
£bro  at  its  junction  with  the  Queiles  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Imperial  canal,  156  m.  N. 
£.  of  Madrid ;  pop.  about  9,000.  The  Ebro  is 
crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge  with  17  arches. 
The  Queiles  passes  through  one  of  the  princi- 
pal squares,  where  bull  fights  take  place;  an- 
other square  is  surrounded  by  arcades.  It  has 
a  highly  ornamented  cathedral,  a  medical  col- 
lege, and  an  orphan  and  foundling  asylum. 
The  exports  include  agricultural  products,  wool, 
oil,  and  wine  resembling  Burgundy.  Few  ves- 
tiges of  the  ancient  fortifications  remain.  The 
Moors  held  the  city  from  the  8th  till  early  in 
the  1 2th  century.  The  French  under  Lef eb vre- 
Desnouettes  were  victorious  here  in  June,  1808, 
and  in  November  Lannes  achieved  a  more  de- 
cisive victory  over  Castafios  in  a  battle  fought 
chiefly  on  the  heights  above  Tudela. 

TVDOR,  the  surname  of  a  line  of  English 
sovereigns,  consisting  of  Henry  VII.,  1485- 
1509;  Henry  VIIL,  1509-'47;  Edward  VL, 
1547-'53;  Mary  L,  1653-'8;  and  Elizabeth, 
1558-1608.  The  family  descended  from  a 
Welsh  gentleman,  Owen  ap  Tudor,  who  mar- 
ried Catharine  of  Valois,  widow  of  Henry  V. 
One  of  their  sons,  Edmund,  earl  of  Richmond, 
married  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
John  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,  whose  fa- 
ther was  an  illegitimate  son  of  John  of  Gaunt 
by  Catharine  Swynf ord.  The  offspring  of  this 
connection  were  afterward  legitimated,  but  ex- 
cluded from  the  succession.  The  only  son  of 
Richmond  and  the  heiress  of  Somerset,  Henry, 
duke  of  Richmond,  on  the  extinction  of  the 
direct  male  line  of  John  of  Gaunt,  was  accepted 
by  the  Lancastrian  party  as  their  chief.    He 
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was  invited  over  from  France  to  deliver  the 
country  from  the  tyranny  of  Richard  III., 
whom  he  overthrew  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth 
in  1485,  and  became  king.  His  marriage  with 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  in 
1486,  onited  the  claims  of  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  The  Tudors  were  bold,  en- 
ergetic sovereigns,  and  often  despotic;  and 
under  them  England  was  prosperous  and  pow- 
erful.— See  "A  Chronicle  of  England  during 
the  Reign  of  the  Tudors,  from  1485  to  1659," 
by  Charles  Vriothesley  (vol.  i.,  London,  1875). 

TDINNL  WIBtBy  an  American  author,  bom  in 
Boston,  Jan.  28,  1779,  died  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
March  9,  1880.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1796,  visited  Europe,  and  on  his  return 
founded  the  '*  Anthology  Club,"  and  contributed 
various  articles  to  its  journal,  the  ^'Monthly 
Anthology."  In  1815  the  first  number  of  Ihe 
** North  American  Review"  appeared  under 
his  editorship,  and  three  fourths  of  the  first 
four  volumes  were  written  by  him.  In  181 9  he 
published  '^Letters  on  the  Eastern  States;"  in 
1821  a  volume  of  "Miscellanies;"  and  in  1828 
a  "Life  of  James  Otis."  In  1828  he  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  consul  at  Lima,  and  in 
1828  was  made  charg6  d'affaires  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  where  he  wrote  "  Gebel  Teir  "  (Bos- 
ton, 1829).  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Boston  Atheneeum. 

TIJiSDAT,  the  third  day  of  the  week.  In 
the  Roman  calendar  it  was  called  dies  Mortis^ 
from  Mars,  and  its  present  name  is  derived 
from  Tiw,  the  Anglo-Saxon  god  of  war. 

1!1IFA«    See  Caloabbous  Spbingb. 

HJITS  COLLE6E9  an  institution  of  learning  in 
Medford,  Mass.,  founded  by  Universalists.  The 
comer  stone  of  the  original  edifice  was  laid 
July  19,  1858,  and  the  buUding  finished  in  the 
spring  of  1854.  It  is  of  brick,  100  by  60  ft., 
and  three  stories  high.  Besides  this  there  are 
at  present  three  large  dormitories  famishing 
accommodations  for  150  students.  The  college 
was  named  in  honor  of  Charles  Tufts,  who 
gave  it  70  acres  of  land  for  a  site.  Its  total 
endowment  now  amounts  to  more  than  $1,- 
000,000.  The  institution  was  opened  in  Au- 
gust, 1854.  In  1867  the  divinity  school  was 
organized.  The  first  president  was  the  Rev. 
Hosea  Ballon,  2d,  D.  D.,  who  died  in  1861,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Alonzo  A.  Miner, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Dr.  Miner  resigned  in  1876,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Elmer  Hewitt  Ca- 
pen.  In  the  college  department  there  are  two 
parallel  courses  of  four  years  each.  Hie  first 
is  the  usual  college  course,  for  which  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts  is  given.  The  second 
resembles  the  first,  but  gives  more  scope  to 
elective  studies,  and  permits  the  substitution 
of  the  modem  langn^^es  for  Greek.  For  this 
course  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy  is 
given.  There  is  also  an  engineering  course  of 
three  years.  The  full  course  in  the  divinity 
school  is  three  years  for  bachelors  of  arts  and 
four  years  for  others ;  but  students  are  admit- 
ted for  shorter  periods.    For  theological  stu- 


dents tuition  and  room  rent  are  free.  The  li- 
brary of  the  college  contains  more  than  16,000 
volumes  and  5,000  pamphlets.  The  museum 
contains  good  collections  of  minerals,  shells, 
birds,  and  botanical  specimens.  In  1875-6 
the  collegiate  department  had  10  professors,  1 
instructor,  and  78  students,  viz. :  classical 
course,  56 ;  engineering,  12 ;  philosophical,  2 ; 
resident  graduates,  8.  The  divinity  school  had 
8  professors,  1  instmctor,  8  lecturers,  and  28 
students.  The  number  of  graduates  of  the 
college  was  225 ;  of  the  divinity  school,  21. 

TIJI.    See  Poli  Bibd. 

miLERlEB,  a  royal  palace  in  Paris,  between 
the  Seine  and  the  me  de  Rivoli,  and  E.  of  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  so  named  because  it 
stood  on  the  site  of  a  former  manufactory 
of  tiles  (Fr.  tuilerie).  It  was  commenced  in 
1564  by  Catharine  de^  Medici,  who  built  the 
central  pa/oillon  de  Vharloge^  and  the  two  ad- 
joining wings  and  their  pavilions.  Henry  lY. 
added  a  range  of  buildings  with  a  lofty  pa- 
vilion at  each  end,  the  whole  presenting  a 
facade  886  yards  in  length  by  86  in  depth. 
He  also  commenced  the  gallery  fronting  the 
Seine  connecting  the  S.  extremity  of  the  build- 
ing with  the  Louvre,  continued  by  Louis  XIII., 
and  finished  by  Louis  XIV.  The  latter  re- 
placed the  spherical  dome  of  the  pavilion  de 
Vkorloge  by  a  quadrangular  one;  and  in  1808 
Napoleon  I.  began  the  northern  gallery  along 
the  me  de  Rivoli,  which  was  completed  by  Na- 
poleon III.,  when  the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre 
formed  a  connected  pile,  enclosing  the  Place 
du  Carrousel.  The  front  of  the  building  was 
imposing,  and  the  interior  unsurpassed  in  mag- 
nificence by  any  other  royal  residence.  After 
the  removal  of  the  court  to  the  palace  of  Ver- 
sailles in  1672  no  French  king  lived  in  the 
Tuileries  until  1789,  when  Louis  XVI.  was 
compelled  to  remove  thither.  On  Aug.  10, 
1792,  the  people  stormed  the  building  and 
massacred  the  Swiss  body  guard.  It  was  the 
residence  of  Napoleon  during  the  consulate 
and  empire,  and  of  the  Bourbons  after  the 
restoration.  In  July,  1880,  it  was  again  taken 
by  the  people ;  and  at  the  expulsion  of  Louis 
Philippe  in  Febmary,  1848,  it  was  for  the 
third  time  ransacked.  It  was  the  residence 
of  Napoleon  III.,  who  renovated  and  greatly 
improved  it.  The  palace  itself,  with  a  small 
part  of  both  extensions  connecting  with  the 
Louvre,  was  destroyed  by  fire  by  the  commu- 
nists in  May,  1871.  The  gardens  of  the  Tui- 
leries, extending  west  to  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, comprising  50  acres,  and  among  the 
most  attractive  public  resorts  in  Paris,  suffered 
severely  during  the  war  of  1870-'71,  but  in 
1876  had  been  thoroughly  restored. 

TUISCO,  ThilsM,  Tiisti^  or  Teat,  the  god  whom, 
according  to  Tacitus,  the  ancient  Germans  re- 
vered as  the  earth-bom  founder  of  their  na- 
tion. He  was  represented  as  a  gray-bearded 
man,  with  uncovered  head  clad  in  the  skin  of 
an  animal,  holding  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand, 
and  stretching  out  the  left.    His  son  Mannus 
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was  the  father  of  the  progenitors  of  the  three 
principal  tribes. 

TVLAt  I.  A  central  goyemment  of  Russia, 
bordering  on  Moscow,  Riazan,  Tambov,  Orel, 
and  Kaluga;  area,  11,956  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
1,167,878.  The  surface  is  generally  flat.  The 
most  important  rivers  are  the  Oka,  Upa,  and 
Don,  the  two  latter  of  which  are  connected  by 
the  Ivanovska  canal,  which  forms  part  of  the 
system  that  unites  the  Baltic,  Black,  and  Cas- 
pian seas.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  about  two 
thirds  of  the  surface  is  cultivated.  Iron  and 
woollen  and  linen  goods  are  manufactured. 
n«  A  city,  capital  of  the  government,  on  the 
Upa,  107  m.  8.  of  Moscow ;  pop.  in  1867,  58,- 
160.  It  has  an  extensive  cannon  foundery 
and  manufactory  of  arms,  established  by  Peter 
the  Great,  and  upward  of  800  private  firearms 
and  cutlery  workshops. 

HJLABEi  a  8.  E.  county  of  Oalifomia,  ex- 
tending from  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada on  the  northeast  to  the  summit  of  the 
Monte  Diablo  range  on  the  southwest,  and 
drained  by  Kern  river  and  several  streams 
that  flow  into  Tulare  lake ;  area,  5,600  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  4,533,  of  whom  99  were  Chi- 
nese. Tulare  lake,  over  80  m.  long  and  about 
20  m.  wide,  is  in  the  8.  W.  part.  Its  valley 
is  fertile.  Some  gold  is  found,  but  the  mines 
are  little  developed.  Agriculture  and  grazing 
are  the  chief  pursuits.  The  Visalia  ^vision 
of  the  Central  Pacific  and  the  Tulare  division 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  traverse  it. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  68,606 
bushels  of  wheat,  9,750  of  Indian  corn,  86,110 
of  barley,  8,685  of  potatoes,  660,645  lbs.  of 
wool,  87,490  of  butter,  and  4,419  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  4,590  horses,  86,167  cattle,  147,- 
801  sheep,  and  16,403  swine;  3  flour  mills, 
and  3  saw  mills.    Capital,  Visalia. 

TULIP  (Pers.  thulyban;  written  tulipan  by 
the  old  authors,  and  Latinized  as  tulipa),  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  lily  family,  of  which 
numerous  cultivated  forms  are  derived  from 
several  distinct  species,  all  natives  of  the  old 
world.  They  have  a  coated  bulb,  from  which 
appears  in  spring  a  one-  to  three-leaved  stem, 
terminated  by  a  single,  erect,  large,  showy 
flower ;  the  six  parts  of  the  flower  are  sepa- 
rate, broad,  and  not  spreading;  six  stamens 
with  erect  anthers,  and  a  triangular  ovary, 
with  sessile  stigmas,  which  ripens  into  a  simi- 
larly shaped,  three-celled,  and  many-seeded 
pod.  The  garden,  florists',  show,  or  late  tulips, 
as  they  are  variously  called,  are  from  tulipa 
Gesnerianay  the  species  being  named  in  honor 
of  Gesner,  who  described  the  plant  in  1659. 
from  specimens  raised  from  seed  sent  from  the 
Levant ;  the  stems  are  taller  than  in  any  other 
species  (about  80  in.),  with  the  divisions  of  the 
flower  very  obtuse,  and  in  the  wild  state  marked 
with  yellow  and  violet.  The  cultivation  of 
this  plant  rapidly  spread  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  fidmost  innumerable  varieties  were  obtained 
from  seed ;  that  country  is  still  the  centre  of 
the  culture  of  this  and  many  other  bulbs,  and 


supplies  the  rest  of  the  world.  About  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  the  tulip  became 
the  object  of  a  remarkable  commercial  excite- 
ment or  mania,  and  the  bulbs  were  bought  and 
sold  at  such  enormous  prices  (the  equivalent  of 
$6,000  was  paid  for  a  sing:le  bulb)  that  the 
government  was  forced  to  limit  the  price  for 
any  one  bulb  to  200  francs ;  these  extraordi- 
nary sales  were  not  always  real,  with  a  trans- 
fer of  the  bulb,  but  they  served  to  speculate 
upon,  like  stocks  in  the  exchange.  So  great 
has  been  the  change  in  popular  taste  that  at 
present,  in  this  country  at  least,  it  is  very  rare 
to  see  a  bed  of  choice  named  varieties  of  show 
tulips.  The  fanciers  make  several  classes,  the 
principal  of  which  are :  bybloemens,  in  which 
the  flowers  have  a  white  ground  broken  with 
various  shades  of  purple  and  other  colors; 
bizarres,  with  a  yellow  ground,  variegated 
with  other  colors ;  Baguets,  with  the  flowers 
white  at  base  and  broken  with  rich  brown; 
incomparable  Verports,  with  cherry  or  rose 
ground,  white  bottoms,  and  marked  with  shi- 
ning brown.  Breeders  are  bulbs  raised  from 
seed  which  are  at  first  selfs,  or  all  of  one  color, 
without  any  variegation  whatever ;  by  contin- 
uous cultivation  ttiey  finally  "break,"  or  be- 
come variegated,  the  time  varying  from  one  to 
20  years,  and  even  at 
the  end  of  the  longer 
period  the  result  may 
be  worthless.  These 
late  tulips  bloom  in  the 
northern  states  about 
the  last  of  May,  but 
there  is  a  set  of  varie- 
ties which  bloom  three 
weeks  earlier.  These 
are  from  T.  sua/oeolens 
of  southern  Em*ope, 
with  stems  less  than  a 
foot  high,  and  acute 
petals;  one  of  the  most 

ally  red  bordered  with  yellow,  and  presenting* 
several  subvarieties.  There  is  a  long  list  of 
named  early  sorts,  from  pure  white  to  dark 
violet,  with  innumerable  variegations;  there 
are  also  double  varieties  of  these,  which  are 
not  pleasing  singly,  but  planted  in  clumps 
make  brilliant  masses  of  color.  The  parrot 
tulips  are  varieties  or  crosses  of  T.  Tkircieay 
from  Turkey;  they  are  of  dwarf  habit,  the 
petals  curved  and  fantastically  fringed,  and 
colored  with  yellow,  red,  and  a  large  admix- 
ture of  green ;  the  form  and  coloring  readily 
suggest  the  popular  name.  A  few  species,  lit- 
tle if  .any  changed  by  cultivation,  are  some- 
times seen  in  gardens;  among  these  are  71 
comuta^  with  singularly  attenuated  petals,  7! 
oeulis  solUj  vermilion,  with  a  deep  violet  (called 
black)  eye,  and  others.  The  bulbs  are  import- 
ed each  autumn  in  large  quantities  from  Hol- 
land. A  perfect  and  mature  bulb  contains  a 
well  developed  bud,  which  the  next  spring  will 
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mpidlj  push  ap  and  produce  leaves  and  flow- 
er; it  fuso  contains,  between  the  scales,  an- 
other bod,  which  during  the  brief  growing  sea- 
aon,  while  the  first  named  is  blooming,  wUl  in- 


Parrot  TaUp. 

i  rapidly,  replacing  that,  and  be  ready  to 
bloom  the  next  year;  besides  these,  the  bud 
of  a  third  generation  may  be  found,  ready  in 
time  to  take  the  place  of  the  second  bud. 
When  a  tulip  bulb  is  planted,  it  produces  its 
flower  and  leaves ;  its  foliage,  after  flourishing 
for  a  while,  suddenly  dies  off,  and  a  bulb  may 
be  dug  up  apparently  like  the  one  planted ;  but 
that  has  been  expended  in  producing  the  flow- 
er, and  this  bulb  is  due  to  tiiie  increase  of  the 
second  or  replacing  bud,  which  will  be  found 
to  contain  the  rudiments  of  next  springes 
bloom.  At  the  base  of  the  bulb  appear  smaU 
offsets  or  bulblets,  which,  if  broken  off  and 
cultivated  for  severd 
years,  will  grow  to  a 
flowering  size,  and  re- 
produce the  peculiar 
variety ;  in  Holland 
the  number  of  these 
bulblets  is  increased 
by  cutting  off  the  flow- 
er buds  as  soon  as 
they  appear. — In  care- 
ful tulip  culture,  the 
bed  is  made  very  light 
and  rich,  and  the  bulbs 
are  set  in  October,  8 
in.  apart  and  8j-  in. 
deep ;  some  take  pains 
to  envelop  each  bulb 
in  sand ;  the  bed  is 
covered  with  litter, 
and  left  until  spring, 
when  it  is  uncovered ; 
as  the  flowers  are 
about  to  open,  the  bed 
18  covered  with  an  awning  of  cotton  cloth, 
to  prevent  the  sun  from  injuring  the  flowers, 
and  thus  prolong  their  duration;  when  the 
bloom  is  over,  t^e  seed  vessels  are  cut  off, 


Lite  or  Show  Tallp. 


and  the  plants  cultivated  until  the  leaves  fade, 
which  they  will  do  in  a  few  weeks,  when  the 
bulbs  are  taken  up,  dried,  and  kept  in  a  cool, 
dry  place  until  tmie  to  plant  again.  Early 
sorts  are  often  left  in  the  ground  year  after 
year ;  and  though  they  do  not  give  so  fine  a 
bloom  as  when  tibe  bulbs  are  lift^,  they  make 
acceptable  spring  flowers.  Like  other  bulbs, 
tulips  are  readily  forced  in  the  greenhouse  or 
in  window  culture  (see  Hyacinth)  ;  the  early 
sorts  are  preferred  for  this,  and  three  bulbs 
may  be  put  into  a  six-inch  pot. 

TVUP  IEEE,  the  popular  name  for  liriodm- 
dron  tulip\fera,  a  large  tree  of  the  magnolia 
family;  one  of  its  durtinctive  characters,  its 
large  and  showy  flowers,  being  recognized  in 
its  botanical  and  oonmion  names.  The  genus 
(named  from  Gr.  ^ipiov^  a  lily,  and  dMpov.  a 
tree)  is  exclusively  American,  and  includes 
only  this  species.  It  is  found  from  Oanada  to 
Florida,  and  is  more  abundant  in  parts  of  the 
west,  as  Michigan  and  southern  lUinois,  than 
at  the  east;  with  the  exception  of  the  button- 
wood,  it  is  the  largest  of  our  deciduous  trees, 
reaching  the  height  of  140  ft.,  with  a  diameter 
of  8  or  9  ft.    The  bark  on  young  branches  is 


Tulip  Tree  (Lirlodendron  tolipifen). 

light  .brown  and  smooth,  but  on  old  treef  it 
is  much  broken  by  longitudinal  fissures.  In 
spring  the  development  of  no  tree  can  be 
studied  with  greater  interest;  as  the  large  leaf 
buds  open  they  are  found  to  be  covered  by 
two  stipules,  coherent  by  their  edges  to  form 
a  sac,  and  beneath  these  the  young  leaf,  to 
which  they  belong,  will  be  found  closely  folded, 
and  its  petiole  bent  over ;  beneath  this  is  an- 
other leisif  similarly  covered  and  packed  away, 
and  so  on;  as  the  leaf  develops,  the  stipules 
increase  in  size,  and  soon  fall  away,  leaving  a 
scar  just  above  the  petiole.  The  leaves,  on  long 
petioles,  are  4  in.  or  more  across,  with  two 
lobes  near  the  base  and  two  at  the  apex,  where 
the  leaf  appears  as  if  it  had  been  abruptly  cut 
off,  leaving  a  very  broad,  shallow  notch.  The 
flowers  are  solitary  and  terminal ;  the  bud  is 
enclosed  by  a  sheath  which  is  pushed  off  as 
the  flower  opens;  they  consist  of  three  long 
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reflexed  sepals,  and  six  petals,  which  are  ar- 
ranged in  two  rows,  to  form  a  hell-shaped 
corolla,  2  in.  or  more  long,  within  which  are 
numerous  stamens,  surrounding  a  cone-like 
mass  of  pistils  crowded  upon  a  long  slender 
axis.  In  fruit  the  pistils  ripen  into  woody  one- 
or  two-seeded  keys,  which  fall  away  from  the 
axis.  The  petals  are  greenish  yellow,  marked 
with  orange,  and  have  an  orange  spot  at  the 
hase.  The  bark,  especially  that  of  the  root,  is 
bitter  and  aromatic,  and  sometimes  used  as  a 
stimulant  tonic.  The  wood,  often  called  white 
wood,  though  it  becomes  yellowish  upon  ex- 
posure, is  soft  and  easily  worked,  and  is  put  to 
almost  as  many  uses  as  that  of  the  white  pine ; 
it  is  easily  bent  to  any  required  shape,  which 
makes  it  useful  in  building  circular  staircases 
and  other  curved  work ;  it  is  much  employed 
in  carriage  building  for  panels,  and  in  cabinet 
work,  especially  for  drawers.  In  localities 
where  it  is  the  most  available  timber,  it  is  em- 
ployed in  building.  The  western  lumbermen 
almost  invariably  call  the  tree  poplar  ("  pop- 
ple ")  or  yellow  poplar ;  an  unf ortxmate  mis- 
nomer, as  it  has  no  resemblance  to  or  botani- 
cal relationship  with  the  poplars.  The  tulip 
tree  is  pleasing  when  young,  and  when  full 
grown  forms  a  very  stately  object.  There  are 
several  varieties  in  which  the  leaves  deviate 
from  the  usual  form,  and  one  in  which  they 
are  handsomely  variegated  with  yellow;  but 
the  markings  do  not  hold  under  our  hot  suns. 
Trees  transplanted  from  the  woods,  unless 
they  are  very  small,  do  not  succeed,  and  this 
has  given  the  impression  that  the  tree  is 
difficult  to  manage.  It  is  easily  raised  from 
seeds,  and  nursery  trees,  produced  in  this  way 
and  transplanted  a  few  times,  may  be  removed 
without  difficulty. 

TOLL,  Jedmi,  an  English  agriculturist,  bom 
about  1680,  died  in  January,  1740.  He  owned 
an  estate  near  Hungerford,  on  the  borders  of 
Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire,  and  observing  the 
advantage  of  cultivation  of  plants  in  rows,  and 
of  stirring  and  pulverizing  the  soil  between 
them,  he  introduced  this  system  of  cultivating 
the  soil.  But  he  adopted  the  erroneous  prin- 
ciple that  manure  was  not  essential,  as  nnely 
pulverized  earth  and  moisture  were  sufficient 
for  the  growth  of  plants.  Thi  ruined  him,  and 
brought  discredit  upon  his  system.  He  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  his  new  mode  of  cultivation 
(1731),  and  detached  essays,  which  were  col- 
lected in  1761,  and  republished  by  William  Cob- 
bett  in  1822.    (See  Aorioultube,  vol.  i.,  p.  208.) 

TOLLE,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Oorrdze,  and  formerly  of  Lower 
Limousin,  at  the  junction  of  the  Solane  with 
the  Corrdze,  115  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Bordeaux ;  pop. 
in  1872,  11,848.  It  has  fine  quays  and  prom- 
enades, a  suburb,  many  bridges,  a  cathedral 
remarkable  for  its  tower,  and  a  celebrated 
government  factory  of*  firearms.  Among  its 
manufactures  are  paper,  playing  cards,  nails, 
leather,  and  coarse  woollens;  and  it  has  a 
trade  in  horses,  game,  and  neatsfoot  oil. 


TOLLIVBy  Sorrtes.    See  Sbbvits  Tuluus. 

TO'IiiOCH,  J«lu.  a  Scottish  clergyman,  born  at 
Tibbemuir,  Perthshire,  in  1822.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  and  in 
1844  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  with  a  charge  at  Dundee.  After- 
ward he  visited  Germany,  and  studied  specu- 
lative theology.  In  1849  he  removed  to  the 
parish  of  Eettins  in  Forfarshire,  and  in  1854 
was  appointed  principal  of  St.  Mary's  college 
in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  which  office 
he  still  holds  (1870).  In  1855  he  received  a 
Burnett  prize  of  £000  on  the  "  Being  and  At- 
tributes of  God."  He  has  published  ^^  Lead- 
ers of  the  Reformation"  (1859);  *' English 
Puritanism  and  its  Leaders"  (1861);  **B^:m- 
ning  life :  Chapters  for  Young  Men  "  (1862) ; 
^*  The  Christ  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Christ  of 
Modem  Criticism:  Lectures  on  M.  Kenan's 
Vie  de  Je$u$  "  (1864) ;  and  "  Rational  Theology 
and  Christian  Philosophy  in  England  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century"  (2  vols.,  1872). 

TVLLDS  HOSTlLIini  the  third  king  of  Rome^ 
said  to  have  reignea  from  about  678  to  about 
641  B.  C.  The  most  memorable  event  of  his 
reign,  according  to  the  legend,  is  the  war  with 
Alba,  celebrated  by  the  combat  between  the 
Horatii  and  the  Curiatii,  and  the  consequent 
acknowledgment  by  the  Albans  of  Roman  8u> 
premaoy.  In  the  war  against  Fidenie,  an  Al- 
ban  army  was  led  to  the  aasist^mce  of  Rome- 
by  Mettus  Fuffetius,  the  Alban  dictator,  who 
intended  to  go  over  to  the  enemy  at  the  criti- 
cal moment.  Tullus  discovered  the  treach- 
ery, had  the  traitor  torn  in  pieces  from  chariot 
wheels,  razed  Alba  to  the  ground,  and  trans- 
ferred the  inhabitants  to  Kome,  where  the 
great  mass  of  them  became  the  Roman  plebs. 
After  these  successes  Rome  was  afflicted  with 
a  pestilence,  and  the  king  himself  was  seized 
with  the  disease.  Having  found  the  formula 
with  which  Numa  had  sacrificed  to  Jupiter 
Elicius,  he  attempted  to  call  down  the  god, 
but  fell  into  an  error,  and  the  god  destroyed 
the  king  and  his  household  by  lightning. 

TOLLT,  WiUaH,  an  American  physician,  bom 
in  Say  brook.  Conn.,  Nov.  18,  1785,  died  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  28, 1859.  He  ^aduated 
at  Yale  college  in  1806,  studied  medicine,  and 
in  1808  settled  at  Milford,  Conn.  He  removed 
about  1815  to  Upper  Middletown,  now  Crom- 
well, Conn.,  where  he  became  intimate  with 
Dr.  Thomas  Miner,  whose  views  in  relation  to 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  spotted  fever  he 
adopted ;  and  in  1828  he  published  with  him 
the  essays  known  as  '^  Miner  and  TuUy  on 
Fever."  In  1824  he  was  elected  president  and 
professor  of  materia  medica  in  the  medical  in- 
stitution at  Castleton,  Yt.  In  1827  he  removed 
first  to  Albany,  and  afterward  to  Castleton. 
He  was  professor  of  materia  medica  in  the^ 
medical  institution  of  Yale  college  from  1880 
to  1841,  when  he  resigned.  In  1861  he  re- 
moved to  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  he  prepared 
a  work  on  materia  medica  (vol.  i.  in  2  parta, 
Springfield,  1857-'60). 
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TIJLTfflAy  or  MlBha  (ano.  JI^imim),  a  town 
of  Balgaria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
6  m.  above  the  junction  of  its  Snlina  and  St. 
George's  arms,  12  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Ismail,  and 
45  m.  W.  of  Snlina ;  pop.  yarioasly  estimated 
between  13,000  and  20,000.  It  is  a  port  of 
considerable  commercial  importance.  The  for- 
mer fortress  was  damaged  by  the  Russians  in 
1789  aud  1791,  and  utterly  destroyed  in  1828, 
after  which  the  present  town  was  laid  out. 
It  was  occupied  by  the  Russians  during  the 
spring  of  1854.  Darius  crossed  the  Danube  in 
the  vicinity  of  ancient  iEgissus  in  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Scythians. 

TIJHW  (Lat  tumerey  to  swell),  an  excessive 
growth  of  tissue  confined  to  a  Umited  region, 
not  inflammatory.  Tumors  are  described  as 
"  benign  "  or  "  malignant,"  as  "  homologous  " 
or  *^  heterologous."  A  benign  tumor  is  one 
which  does  not,  except  by  its  mechanical 
action,  interfere  with  life,  and  has  generally 
DO  tendency  to  recur  after  removal.  A  malig- 
nant tumor  is  one  produced  by  or  inducing  a 
constitutional  taint,  and  usually  reappearing 
after  removal.  A  homologous  tumor  is  one 
the  structure  of  which  is  like  tissues  normally 
existing  in  the  body.  A  heterologous  tumor  is 
one  composed  of  tissues  unlike  to  those  nor- 
maUy  present.  Though  a  foundation  of  truth 
lies  in  this  nomenclature  of  sufficient  strength 
to  have  misled  most  physicians,  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  histology  and  clinical  his- 
tories of  these  growths  has  clearly  shown  that 
these  distinctions  are  erroneous.  The  extremes 
are  well  marked,  but  the  boundary  line  is  ir- 
regular or  confused.  To  what  the  growth  of 
tumors  can  be  ascribed  is  undetermined.  That 
it  is  due  to  a  perverted  nutrition  is  certain, 
but  how  or  why  cannot  be  explained.  The  ex- 
citing canse  is  always  mechanical,  either  from 
without  or  within  the  body ;  the  predisposing 
cause,  apart  from  heredity  or  mal-nutrition, 
specific  or  of  other  character,  is  obscure.  With 
such  a  knowledge  of  tumors,  an  accurate  clas- 
sification is  impossible,  but  one  can  be  made 
which  will  greatly  assist  in  the  diagnosis,  prog- 
nosis, and  treatment  of  these  growths,  and 
also  in  the  examination  of  their  minute  struc- 
tures, viz. :  1,  cystic  tumors ;  2,  those  made  up 
of  simple  or  composite  tissues,  aggregated  or 
arranged  as  usually  found  in  the  adult  body ; 
8,  those  made  up  of  simple  tissues,  aggregated 
or  arranged  in  a  manner  deviating  widely  from 
the  normal,  the  cell  element  largely  predomi- 
nating. A  cystic  tumor  is  one  having  a  limit- 
ing membrane  which  exists  normally,  or  is 
formed  by  a  condensation  of  surrounding  tis- 
sue, or  is  a  production  of  new  tissue.  The 
contents  may  be  fluid  or  solid.  Housemaids* 
knee  is  an  example  of  a  fluid  cystic  tumor,  the 
limiting  membrane  of  which  exists  normally. 
The  sebaceous  tumor  of  the  scalp  is  an  ex- 
ample of  one  which  is  solid,  produced  by  an 
obstruction  in  its  duct  to  the  secretion  of  a 
gland.  A  blow  on  the  head  may  cause  an  ef- 
fusion of  blood  beneath  the  scalp,  which,  by  its 


outward  pressure  and  irritation,  can  produce 
and  excite  the  formation  of  a  cyst  wall.  In 
this  class  will  be  comprised  most  ovarian  tu- 
mors, kidney  cysts,  congenital  tumors  contain- 
ing hair,  &c.  To  the  second  class  belong  aU 
tumors  of  a  fibrous,  fatty,  or  cartilaginous 
nature,  either  alone  or  combined,  and  those 
made  up  of  composite  tissues,  such  as  tiie  vas- 
cular and  glandular  tumors.  To  the  third  class 
belong  such  growths  as  consist  mainly  of  cells, 
or  of  cells  mingled  with  other  tissues  in  an  ir- 
regular and  abnormal  manner:  tubercle,  sar- 
coma, cancer,  &c.  Making  use  of  the  terms 
employed  in  the  nomenclature  mentioned 
above,  tumors  in  the  first  and  second  classes 
are  homologous  and  generally  benign;  those 
in  the  third  class  are  heterologous  and  as  a 
rule  malignant. — The  chief  interest,  as  regards 
prognosis,  centres  upon  tumors  of  the  third 
class.  Opinion  is  divided  as  to  whether  cancer, 
using  this  term  in  its  common  signification, 
and  taking  this  member  of  the  class  as  the 
most  important  surgically,  is  primarily  a  local 
disease  affecting  the  constitution  only  secon- 
darily, or  whether  it  is  merely  the  local  mani- 
festation of  a  preexisting  constitutional  taint. 

TUIIRIDCIE,  or  TwMdge,  a  market  town  of 
Kent,  England,  on  the  Tun,  near  its  entrance 
into  the  Medway,  11  m.  S.  W.  of  Maidstone; 
pop.  in  1871,  8,209.  It  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  one  long  and  well  built  street,  and 
contains  six  churches,  an  endowed  grammar 
school  lately  rebuilt,  and  several  literary  and 
charitable  institutions.  There  are  ruins  of  a 
gateway  fianked  by  round  towers,  once  be- 
longing to  the  castle  built  by  the  first  earl  of 
Clare  and  Hertford  in  the  11th  century.  The 
refectory  of  a  priory  founded  by  the  same  earl 
is  still  standing.  Tunbridge  has  manufactures 
of  gunpowder  and  fancy  wooden  wares,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  coal  and  lumber. 

TinMllElDCiE  WELLS,  a  market  town  of  Kent 
and  Sussex,  England,  in  a  beautiful  country, 
16  m.  S.  W.  of  Maidstone ;  pop.  in  1871, 19,410. 
It  is  a  fashionable  watering  place,  and  consists 
chiefiy  of  clusters  of  houses  on  detached  emi- 
nences, and  of  a  parade  paved  with  pantiles  in 
antique  style,  ana  lined  with  fine  trees  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  with  assembly  rooms, 
libraries,  and  shops.  The  surrounding  country 
abounds  in  mineral  springs.  The  one  to  which 
the  place  owes  its  origin  is  a  light  pure  cha- 
lybeate, and  the  water  is  considered  remark- 
ably efficacious  in  cases  of  weak  digestion. 

TUNiSSTEN  (Swed.  tung,  heavy,  and  steriy 
stone),  a  metal  existing  in  the  form  of  an  acid 
combined  with  lime  in  the  mineral  scheelite  or 
tungstate  of  lime,  and  also  combined  with  iron 
and  manganese  in  the  mineral  wolfram.  Tung- 
stic  acid  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1781, 
and  metallic  tungsten  two  years  later  by  the 
brothers  D'Elhujar.  Its  German  name  Wol- 
framium  gives  its  symbol,  W.  It  is  obtained 
as  a  heavy  iron-gray  metal,  very  hard  and  dif- 
ficult of  fusion,  and  of  the  high  specific  gravity 
17'6,  by  intensely  heating  tungstio  acid  made 
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into  a  paste  with  oil,  in  a  oraoible  lined  with 
charooal,  for  some  hours.  The  tangstic  add 
is  procured  by  decomposing  the  tnngstate  of 
lime  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves 
the  lime  and  leaves  the  tangstic  acid.  The 
chemical  equiyalent  of  tungsten  is  184.— Tung- 
sten combines  with  several  other  metals,  form- 
ing alloys  of  interest.  Its  combination  with 
cast  iron  is  remarkable  for  its  extraordinary 
hardness;  and  it  is  said  that  cast  steel  con- 
taining 10  per  cent,  of  tungsten  is  greatly 
improved  in  tenacity,  hardness,  and  suscepti- 
bility of  taking  a  fine  temper.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  reputed  qualities,  tungsten  steel  has 
not  been  generally  introduced,  and  compara- 
tively little  is  made. — Of  the  two  oxides  of 
tungsten,  WOt  and  WOs,  the  latter  only,  or 
tungstio  anhydride,  is  of  particular  interest. 
This  occurs  native  in  bright  yellow  cubes,  also 
as  an  earthy  substance  like  ochre  at  Lane^s 
mine,  Monroe,  Conn.,  Oabarrus  oo.,  N.  0.,  and 
a  few  other  places.  But  the  usual  form  of  the 
acid  is  in  the  combinations  already  named, 
and  of  these  wolfram  is  the  most  common 
ore  of  the  metal.  This  is  a  brownish  black 
mineral  of  metallic  lustre,  of  hardness  5  to 
6 '5,  and  specific  gravity  7*1  to  7*56.  It  is 
often  found  associated  with  tin  ore  in  Oom- 
wall,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  France.  In  the 
United  States  it  has  been  found  at  Monroe, 
Conn.,  with  native  bismuth,  galena,  blende, 
&c. ;  also  at  Trumbull  in  the  same  state,  and 
near  Mine  La  Motte,  Mo.,  and  Blue  Hill  bay, 
Me.  Tungstic  acid  is  also  found  in  combina- 
tion with  lead,  forming  the  mineral  scheele- 
tine,  and  artificial  tungstate  of  lead  is  prepared 
as  a  pigment  resembling  white  lead.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  attempted  applications 
of  the  compounds  of  tungsten  to  economical 
purposes:  tungstic  acid  for  coloring  yellow; 
oxide  of  tungsten  for  coloring  blue ;  tungstate 
of  soda  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing,  and  as 
a  substitute  for  stannate  of  soda.  The  com- 
pounds of  tungsten  have  been  thoroughly  stud- 
ied by  Roscoe  and  Zettnow,  but  none  of  them 
Sossess  particular  interest  beyond  those  already 
escribed. 

IVNGrSES,  a  tribe  of  N.  £.  Siberia,  of  Mon- 
golian origin,  extending  as  far  W.  as  the  Yenisei 
and  as  far  £.  as  Anadyrsk,  in  Ion.  171°.  They 
number  about  70,000.  Among  their  allied 
tribes  are  the  Monzhurs  and  the  Gilyaks  and 
others  of  the  Amoor.  The  Mantchoos  belong 
to  the  Tungusic  stock.  The  Tunguses  proper 
and  their  congeners  the  Lamuts  are  well  dis- 
posed, and  mostly  belong  to  the  Greek  church 
and  pay  tribute  to  the  czar.  They  are  gener- 
ally aivided  into  reindeer,  horse,  and  dog  Tun- 
guses; but  they  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  rein- 
deer, which  they  use  for  riding  and  for  carry- 
ing freight,  while  other  tribes  use  them  chiefly 
in  sledges.  The  Tunguses  and  the  Lamuts  are 
very  slender,  and  have  dark  olive  complexions, 
no  beards,  straight  black  hair,  and  oblique  eyes. 
Men  and  women  wear  almost  the  same  rich 
costume  of  fur  hoods  and  pantaloons,  short 


deer-skin  boots,  and  highly  ornamented  bnck- 
skin  aprons.  They  differ  greatly  from  the 
Tchuktchis  and  Koriaks,  though  leading  the 
same  nomadic  life;  while  among  the  latter  there 
are  men  owning  thousands  of  reindeers,  one 
possessing  800  would  be  deemed  immensely 
rich  among  the  Tunguses.  Unlike  most  other 
tribes,  they  never  break  up  their  tents  without 
leaving  a  pole  as  a  landmark  for  resuming  the 
same  habitation  on  returning  from  their  wan- 
derings. The  Russian  traders  of  the  sea  of 
Okhptsk  derive  most  of  their  supply  of  Sibe- 
rian squirrel  skins  for  the  European  markets 
from  the  Tunguses  and  Lamuts  in  that  region. 

TVHICA9  a  N.  W.  county  of  Mississippi,  bor- 
dering on  the  Mississippi  river,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Arkansas,  and  intersected  by  the 
Ooldwater  river  and  other  streams ;  area,  750 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  5,858,  of  whom  4,127 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  flat,  and  in  many 
places  swampy,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  4,500  bushels  of 
wheat,  2,000  of  oats,  1,500  of  barley,  82,155 
of  Indian  corn,  and  6,424  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  240  horses,  645  mules  and  asses, 
418  milch  cows,  1,409  other  cattle,  88  sheep, 
and  1,812  swine.    Capital,  Austin. 

TVHIGAll^*    See  Mollusooids. 

TUNIS.  L  One  of  the  Barbary  states  of  N. 
Africa,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean, S.  E.  by  Tripoli,  S.  by  the  desert  of  Sa- 
hara, and  W.  by  Algeria,  between  lat.  82°  20' 
and  87°  20'  N.,  and  Ion.  7°  20'  and  11°  80'  E.; 
extreme  length  about  850  m.,  general  breadth 
180  m. ;  area,  about  45,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about 
2,000,000.  Besides  the  capital,  of  the  same 
name,  the  chief  towns  are  Kairwan,  Susa,  Ham- 
mamet,  Bizerta,  Kef,  and  Sfax.  The  coast  line 
is  irregular,  and  has  three  extensive  indenta- 
tions, forming  the  gulfs  of  Tunis,  Hammamet, 
and  Cabes  (Syrtis  Minor).  The  only  consid- 
erable river  is  the  Mejerda  (anc.  Bagrada$% 
which  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Tunis  after  a  N. 
E.  course  of  about  200  m.  Near  its  mouth, 
and  for  some  distance  W.  of  it,  are  several 
large  lagoons.  The  Shot  Kebir  (anc.  Falu$ 
JHtonii)^  over  100  m.  long,  and  the  Shot 
Ghamis,  further  W.,  over  50  m.  long,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  near  the  Sahara, 
are  marshy  depressions  which  become  nearly 
dry  in  summer.  The  interior  of  Tunis  is  but 
little  known.  The  N.  W.  portion  is  moun- 
tainous, the  summits  having  a  height  in  many 
places  of  4,000  or  5,000  ft.  The  mountains 
are  well  timbered,  and  have  many  tracts  of 
cultivated  land  and  olive  plantations  on  their 
lower  slopes.  An  extensive  plain  or  table 
land,  100  m.  long  by  80  m.  broad  and  quite 
level,  extends  from  liiis  region  to  the  gulf  of 
Hammamet ;  it  is  nearly  destitute  of  trees,  and 
is  used  by  the  Arabs  for  pasturing  their  horses 
and  camels.  S.  of  this  plain  the  country  is  be- 
lieved to  be  nearly  desert,  though  in  ancient 
times  it  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility.  Sil- 
ver, lead,  and  copper  are  found  in  the  moun- 
tains.   The  climate  is  very  healthful ;  rainfalls 
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it  intervals  between  November  and  April,  bnt 
droogbta  prevail  daring  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Wbeat,  barley,  and  maize  are  raised,  but  dates 
fnmish  a  great  part  of  the  subsistence  of  the 
inhabitants.  Olives,  tobacco,  cotton,  indigo, 
and  various  drugs  and  dyes  are  grown;  and 
the  fruits  of  southern  Europe  are  abundant. 
The  principal  domestic  animals  are  horned 
cattle,  mules,  and  camels ;  the  breed  of  horses, 
once  famous,  has  been  allowed  to  degenerate. 
The  tunny  and  sponge  fisheries  on  the  coast 
are  important.  The  lion,  panther,  lynx,  ounce, 
wolf,  and  boar  are  the  principal  wild  animals 
found  in  the  country. — The  people  of  the  in- 
terior are  principally  Arabs  and  Kabyles.  while 
those  of  the  coast  comprise  Turks,  Moors, 
Jews,  and  Christians,  with  various  degrees  of 
mixture.  They  are  generally  good-looking, 
but  very  ignorant.  The  language  is  a  dialect 
of  Arabic,  but  an  Italian  idiom  is  used  by  the 
traders.  The  Arabs  resemble  the  Bedouins  of 
Arabia  in  their  mode  of  life,  but  are  inhospi- 
table to  strangers.  The  Kabyles  live  on  the 
mountains  in  villages  of  rudely  constructed 
huts,  and  subsist  chiefly  on  dates,  bread,  and 
milk.  Arms  are  carried  by  all  classes,  and  on 
the  borders  of  Algeria  the  inhabitants  do  not 
acknowledge  allegiance  to  either  government 
The  religion  is  strict  Mohammedanism.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  woollen  fabrics, 
particularly  the  red  caps  so  much  worn  along 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  considerable 
numbers  of  skins  are  tanned  and  dyed ;  and 
trade  is  carried  on  with  Europe  and  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa.  The  government  of  Tunis, 
though  nominally  dependent  on  Turkey,  and 
called  a  regency,  is  in  reality  a  perfectly  inde- 
pendent and  absolute  despotism.  The  sove- 
reign is  known  as  the  bey.  He  pays  no  trib- 
ute, but  is  nominally  restrained  from  making 
war  or  ceding  territory  without  the  consent  of 
the  sultan.  The  Turkish  law  of  succession  to 
the  throne  prevails.  There  are  many  ancient 
ruins  in  different  parts 
of  Tunis,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  valley  of 
the  Mejerda,  where  at 
Dukhah  (anc.  Thugga) 
are  temples,  an  arch, 
cisterns,  baths,  bar- 
racks, gates,  theatres, 
an  aqueduct,  and  many 
inscriptions.  The  great 
aqueduct  which  con- 
veyed the  water  52  m. 
from  the  mountain  of 
Zagwam  to  Carthage 
can  still  be  traced  along 
the  whole  line,  while 
some  remaining  por- 
tions rise  to  the  height 
of  98  ft. — Under  the 

Romans  this  country  formed  the  province  of 
Africa,  and  was  divided  into  Zeugitana  in 
the  north  and  Byzacena  in  the  south ;  and  its 
most  important  cities  were  Carthage,  Utica, 
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Hippo  Zarytus  (Bizerta),  Hadrumetum,  Lep- 
tis  Minor,  Thapsus,  and  Zama.  In  A.  D.  429 
it  was  taken  by  the  Vandals,  and  a  century 
afterward  became  subject  to  the  Greek  empire, 
under  which  it  remained  till  N.  Africa  was 
overrun  by  the  Mohammedans  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  7th  century.  Early  in  the  18th 
century  it  became  independent.  Louis  IX.  of 
France  in  1270  made  an  unsuccessful  crusa- 
ding expedition  against  it,  and  died  before  the 
capital.  In  1585  Charles  V.,  after  defeating 
the  pirate  Ehair  ed-Din  Barbarossa  and  cap- 
turing Goletta  and  the  city  of  Tunis,  made  the 
country  tributary  to  Spain ;  but  in  1574  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Turks.  The  Moors  ultimate- 
ly enforced  their  right  of  electing  their  own 
bey,  agreeing  only  to  pay  a  certain  tribute  to 
the  sultan  at  Constantinople.  The  pirates  of 
Tunis  subsequently  became  very  daring,  but 
in  Cromwell  s  time  received  severe  chastise- 
ment from  the  British  under  Admiral  Blake, 
and  afterward  from  France  and  Holland.  In 
1816  the  Tunisians  agreed  to  renounce  piracy 
and  Christian  slavery.  Under  Ahmed  Bey 
(who  succeeded  in  1887)  and  his  successors, 
Mohammed  Bey  (1855)  and  Mohammed  Sadyk 
Bey  (1859),  various  reforms  were  effected,  in- 
cluding the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  and 
of  many  monopolies  and  oppressive  taxes,  the 
establishment  of  military  conscription  and  of 
mixed  tribunals,  and  the  creation  of  a  munici- 
pal government  for  the  capital.  French  influ- 
ence has  long  been  predominant  in  the  coun- 
try. IL  A  city  (anc.  TuneB  or  Tvnu)^  capital 
of  the  state,  on  the  W.  side  of  a  lagoon  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Mejerda,  connected 
with  the  gulf  by  the  narrow  channel  of  Go- 
letta, 400  m.  E.  of  Algiers,  in  lat.  86**  46'  N., 
Ion.  10°  9'  E. ;  pop.  estimated  at  120,000.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  double  wall  5  m.  in  circuit, 
and  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  which  com- 
mands the  approach  from  the  sea,  and  by  sev- 
eral forts.    Its  appearance  from  a  distance  is 


The  Bey*B  Palace,  Tunis. 

imposing,  but  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty, 
and  the  houses  generally  consist  of  a  singlo 
story  without  windows  on  the  exterior.  The 
town  is  well  supplied  with  water.     Among 
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the  principal  baildings  are  the  bey't  palace, 
many  handsome  mosqnedi  and  several  large 
barracks,  one  of  which  has  room  for  4,000 
men.  There  are  Moorish  schools  and  a  col- 
lege, a  Roman  Oatholio  chnrch  and  convent,  a 
Greek  church,  a  theatre,  and  public  baths  and 
bazaars.  The  leading  manufactures  are  wool- 
len dothi  and  caps,  embroidery,  leather,  and 
essences  of  musk,  rose,  and  jasmine.  The 
trade  is  extensive,  comprising  exports  of  oil, 
caps,  soap,  grain,  wool,  hides,  cattle,  sponges, 
wax,  gold  dust,  and  ivory,  and  imports  of  cot- 
ton, linen,  and  woollen  goods,  tin,  lead,  iron, 
coffee,  su^,  and  spices.  The  depth  of  water 
at  Tunis  is  only  6  or  7  ft.,  and  vessels  lie  in 
the  gulf  and  discharge  by  lighters.  In  1878, 
1,272  vessels  of  121,957  tons  entered  the  port. 
Tunis  is  not  far  from  the  site  of  ancient  Car- 
thage, and  is  itself  a  place  of  great  antiquity. 

HJMHIBS.    BeeDuNEEss. 

TmnnBL,  a  subterranean  or  subaqueous  way, 
constructed  for  purposes  of  passage.  In  mi- 
ning, the  term  is  often  applied  to  horizontal  ex- 
cavations, especially  to  such  as  are  known  by 
the  designations  gangway,  heading,  drift,  and 
adit,  used  as  underground  roads  or  for  the  pas- 
sage of  water.  (See  Adit.)  Herodotus  men- 
tions a  tunnel  in  the  island  of  Samoa,  cut 
through  a  mountain  160  orygia  (900  ft.)  nigh. 
Its  length  was  seven  stadia  (4,247  ft.),  and  its 
cross  section  8  ft.  high  by  8  ft.  wide.  In  Bobo- 
tia  a  tunnel  was  constructed  for  the  drainage 
of  Lake  Oopais.  When  0»sar  arrived  at  Alex- 
andria, he  found  the  city  almost  hollow  under- 
neath from  the  numerous  aqueducts;  every 
private  dwelling  had  its  reservoir,  supplied  by 
subterranean  conduits  from  the  Nile.  The 
aqueducts  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  of  the 
Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  included  remarkable 
tunnels.  (See  Aqueditot.)  Among  the  many 
Roman  aqueducts  on  which  tunnels  were  built 
were  the  Aqua  Claudia,  of  which  86^  m.  passed 
underground;  the  Aqua  Appia,  built  in  812 
B.  C,  11,190  Roman  paces  in  leuKth.  11,180 
being  underground  and  arched ;  and  the  Aqua 
Virgo,  14,106  paces  long,  12,865  underground. 
A  tunnel  was  begun  in  898  B.  C.  to  tap  Lake 
Albanus,  at  the  instance,  Livy  tells  us,  of  the 
oracle  of  Delphi.  It  was  6,000  ft.  long,  6  ft. 
high,  and  8^  ft.  wide.  Fifty  shafts  were  sunk 
on  its  line,  and  the  work  was  finished  within 
one  year,  though  it  was  driven  through  the 
hardest  lava.  A  simikr  work  of  greater  mag- 
nitude was  undertaken  to  connect  Lake  Fuci- 
nus  (now  Celano)  with  the  river  Liris  (now 
Garigliano) ;  80,000  men  were  employed  on  it 
for  ten  years,  and  it  was  finished  at  a  vast  ex- 
pense A.  D.  52.  A  minute  account  of  the  mod- 
ern clearing  out  of  this  work  by  the  Neapolitan 
government  may  be  found  in  **  Black wood^s 
Edinburgh  Magazine,"  vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  657. 
The  accuracy  of  the  surveying  in  these  works 
is  astonishing  when  we  consider  the  rudeness 
of  the  instruments.  Among  those  used  in 
levelling  by  the  Romans  were  the  libra  aqva- 
ria  and  dioptra^  of  which  we  have  no  clear 


description.  The  ch&rchatei  seems  to  have 
been  preferred.  It  consisted  simply  of  a  rod 
or  plank  about  20  ft.  long,  mounted  on  two 
legs,  at  its  extremities,  of  equal  length.  The 
rcras  or  legs  were  secured  by  diagonal  braces, 
on  which  were  marked  correctly  vertical  lines. 


A  plumb  line  attached  at  each  extremity,  and 
passing  over  these  diagonal  braces,  indicated 
whether  the  instrument  was  level.  When  the 
wind  prevented  the  plumb  bobs  from  remain- 
ing stationary,  a  channel  in  the  upper  edge  of 
the  horizontal  rod  was  filled  with  water,  and 
if  the  water  touched  equally  both  extremities 
the  level  was  supposed  to  be  correct;  and  then 
the  observation  of  the  descent  or  elevation  of 
the  ground  was  made  with  accuracy. — ^Tunnel- 
ling might  be  classed  under  four  general  heads : 
1,  ancient  tunnelling,  to  which  we  have  just 
referred;  2,  modem  tunnelling  through  soft 
ground  (day  deposit,  &c.)  and  loose  rock,  re- 
quiring arching;  8,  modem  tunnelling  through 
solid  rock  before  the  introduction  of  machi- 
nery ;  4,  modem  tunnelling  through  solid  rock 
with  the  aid  of  machinery.  The  art  of  tunnel- 
ling at  the  present  day  constitutes  a  profession 
in  itself,  new  developments  succeeding  each 
other  with  great  rapidity.  Figs.  1  and  2  show 
cross  sections  that  may  be  adopted  in  tunnel- 
ling :  fig.  1  through  rock  tenacious  enough  to 
require  no  artiflcifd  support;  fig.  2  where  arch- 
ing may  be  found  necessary.  These  examples 
are  from  plans  adopted  in  the  construction  of 
the  Musconetcong  tunnel.  New  Jersey,  on  the 


FtG.  2. 

Lehigh  Valley  railroad  extension,  finished  in 
1875. — Tunnelling  through  Soft  Ground.  Un- 
der the  designation  '*  soft  ground,"  technically 
so  called,  the  miner  includes  all  such  material 
as  clay,  earth  deposit,  ^.,  which,  if  tunnelled 
through,  requires  a  temporary  timber  arch  to 
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hold  it  in  place,  until  the  permanent  brick  or 
stone  arching  is  built.  Loose  rock,  as  its  name 
indicates,  ia  rook  either  so  seamy  and  broken 
by  folding  or  compression,  or  so  disintegrated, 
as  to  require  an  arch,  generally  much  Ughter 
than  those  necessary  in  soft  ground.  Accord- 
ing to  the  method  generally  adopted  in  driving 
a  tunnel  through  soft  ground,  the  first  step  is, 
if  practicable,  to  open  out  a  small  bottom  head- 
ing or  adit,  for  the  double  purpose  of  drain- 
ing the  ground  above  and  making  an  opening 
through  which  to  carry  away  the  material  sub- 
sequently excavated;  this  heading  also  is  re- 
quired for  passing  in  the  materials  used  in 
arching.  Often,  however,  owing  to  long  and 
heavy  cuttings  necessary  in  the  Outside  ap- 
proaches to  a  tunnel,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to 
begin  with  a  top  heading  before  the  bottom 
bench  of  the  open  cut  is  brought  up  to  the 
face  of  the  proposed  work.  If  a  bottom  head- 
ing has  been  driven  (and  it  is  generally  best  to 
do  so  when  practicable  in  soft  ground,  while 
the  opposite  rule  holds  in  tunnelling  through 


Fig.  8. 

hard  rook),  one  of  the  methods  of  subsequent 
enlarging  that  may  be  used  is  shown  in  figs.  8, 
4,  and  5.  These  represent  the  English  plan, 
so  called,  it  being  the  one  generally  adopted 
in  England.  For  a  full  description  of  this 
method  of  enlarging,  see  the  **  Engineering 
and  Mining  Journal,"  vol.  xix.,  p.  892 ;  also 
Simms's  "  Treatise  on  the  Blechingly  and  Salt- 
wood  Tunnels."  Fig.  8  shows  the  bottom 
heading  driven,  with  a  section  excavated  and 
ready  for  arching.  The  enlarging  and  arching 
of  a  tonnel  to  its  full  size  is  generally  done  in 
lengths  or  sections.  If  there  is  no  top  head- 
ing previously  driven,  15  or  20  ft.  of  an  ad- 
vanced heading  is  excavated  at  the  top  of  the 
proposed  work  (shown  in  figs.  8  and  4).  Heavy 
longitudinal  bars  of  timber  are  then  succes- 
sively put  in,  beginning  with  those  num- 
bered 8,  6,  and  7.  The  miners  gradually  work 
down,  putting  in  a  temporary  arch  of  timber. 
When  this  is  done,  and  foundations  have  been 
dug  for  the  succeeding  masonry,  the  masons 
take  the  place  of  the  miners,  and  run  up  an 


arch  under  the  timber,  which  is  then  with- 
drawn during  the  excavation  of  the  next  sec- 
tion, and  the  spaces  left  are  securely  blocked 


Fio.  4. 

up  with  pieces  of  timber  or  stone.  In  some 
methods  of  tunnelling,  it  is  deemed  more  secure 
to  brick  the  timber  in  and  leave  it  in  place, 
though  at  a  considerable  cost,  especially  when 
it  is  necessary  to  bring  all  the  neavv  timber 
down  a  shaft  or  slope,  and  through  a  long  dis- 
tance underground.  Shafts  are  often  sunk, 
and  sometimes  slopes,  so  that  the  work  may 
be  attacked  from  several  points  at  once.  Fig. 
5  shows  the  arch  built,  and  is  divided  into  two 
portions :  that  on  the  left  shows  the  completed 
tunnel,  with  the  ballast  in  place  and  the  track 
laid ;  that  on  the  right  shows  the  arch  in  place, 
and  the  supporting  timbers  struck,  but  still  un- 
drawn. Where  the  ground  is  very  treacherous, 
and  much  water  is  encountered,  an  inverted 
arch  is  often  put  in  across  the  bottom  of  the 
tunnel,  to  withstand  the  pressure  from  below. 
Other  methods  are  in  vogue  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  A  description  of  a  new  system  of 
tunnelhng  by  the  use  of  iron  centres,  in  place 
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of  timber,  devised  by  himself,  may  be  found 
in  Rziha^s  work,  cited  below. —  Tunnelling 
through  Roch,    One  of  the  methods  of  tunnel- 
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ling  throagh  loose  rock,  with  sabseqnent  tim- 
bering  and  arching,  is  shown  in  figs.  6  and  7 ; 
it  is  the  one  most  nsed  in  America,  and  is  ex- 
peditious, though  probably  more  expensive  than 
the  European  systems.  The  timbers  1  and  2 
are  put  in  to  support  the  roof  and  sides  when 
the  top  heading  (which  is  generally  preferred 
through  rock)  is  driven;  the  "legs  '  (2)  are 
occasionaUy  braced  by  a  bar  (8),  which  is  sup- 


Fio.  6. 

Sorted  by  a  raker  (4),  while  the  sides  are  being 
ressed  down  when  the  tunnel  is  enlarged  and 
arched.  The  space  between  the  timber  and 
the  rock  above,  and  between  the  masonry  and 
the  timber  (which  latter  in  this  work  should 
be  left  in  place),  is  packed  tight  with  fragments 
of  stone,  to  prevent  a  sadden  fall  or  stress  be- 
ing brought  to  bear  on  the  masonry. — ^Tunnel- 
ling through  solid  rock  by  hand  labor  is  still,  in 


Fio.  7. 

many  cases,  held  to  be  more  economical  than 
by  machinery.  It  is  certainly  so,  as  yet,  in  the 
case  of  small  tunnels  through  a  comparatively 
soft  rock,  where  the  necessary  cost  of  a  plant 
of  air  drills  and  compressors  would  be  in  excess 
of  the  economy  in  time  gained  by  their  use. 
In  driving  a  tunnel  through  rock,  an  advanced 
heading  is  first  driven  either  at  bottom  or  top; 
and  this  may  either  be  of  the  full  width  of  the 


proposed  excavation,  or  narrower.  The  head- 
ing is  dways  the  most  difficult  and  expensive 
part  of  the  work ;  for  whether  it  be  driven  at 
top  or  bottom,  the  miner,  in  removing  the  re- 
maining portion  of  rock,  of  course  has  much 
less  resistance  to  contend  against  in  blasting. 
Removing  the  top  rock  or  the  lower  "  bench  " 
is  more  like  open-air  quarrying.  Longer  holes 
can  be  drilled,  and  heavier  charges  of  powder 
used.  At  the  present  day,  however,  most 
heavy  tunnel  work  is  carried  on  with  the  aid 
of  machine  drills,  driven  by  compressed  air, 
which,  on  being  liberated  after  acting  as  a 
motor,  serves  to  ventilate  the  work.  Since 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  the  rate  of 
driving  attained  in  tunnelling  has  been  greatly 
increased.  Machine  drilling  was  born  of  the 
necessity  for  some  more  rapid  method  of  ex- 
ecuting certain  works,  deemed  almost  too  heavy 
to  be  accomplished  by  ordinary  means.  These 
were,  in  Europe,  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  (see 
Cekis,  Mont),  and  in  America,  the  Hoosac  tun- 
nel in  Massachusetts.  Various  types  of  drills 
have  been  invented  and  tried  abroad ;  among 
them  the  SommeiUer,  Dubois-Francois,  Sachs, 
Osterkamp,  Brydon  Davidson  ana  Warring- 
ton, Azolino  deir  Acqua,  Ferroux,  McKean, 
and  others.  Among  compressors  that  of  M. 
Colladon  of  Geneva  may  be  particularly  noted. 
At  Mont  Cenis  the  air  pumps  were  worked  by 
hydraulic  power.  The  perforators  used  there 
were  built  partly  from  designs  already  pre- 
sented, but  improved  with  original  modifica- 
tions made  by  the  engineers  in  charge,  Messrs. 
SommeiUer,  Grandis,  and  Grattoni.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  SommeiUer  machines  may  be  found 
in  the  PortrfeuilU  ieonomique  des  maehines 
(1863).  The  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  was  begun  by 
hand  labor  in  1857,  and  finished  in  1871,  at  a 
total  cost  of  about  $15,000,000.  The  follow- 
ing table,  from  M.  Opperman^s  Nouvelles  an- 
nale$  de  la  construction  (1869),  shows  the  rate 
of  advance  in  that  work  by  hand,  and  the 
increased  rate  attained  immediately  after  the 
first  introduction  of  machinery  down  to  1865, 
working  throughout  with  two  headings : 
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1,807 
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The  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  also  through  the  Alps, 
is  now  (1876)  in  progress.  From  a  late  paper 
on  the  subject  by  Daniel  K.  Clark,  M.  Inst. 
0.  E.,  London,  we  obtain  the  following  general 
facts  concerning  it.  The  length  of  the  tunnel 
is  to  be  16,295  yards  or  OJ  m.  The  contract 
prices  sum  up  to  a  total  estimated  cost  of 
£1,896,945.     Construction  was  begun  in  the 
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aatamn  of  1872,  and  the  total  progress  at- 
tained (two  headings)  up  to  Aug.  81,  1875, 
was  as  follows : 


TXABS. 

BylMuul, 

jrwta. 

Total, 

ISTS 

188 
S05 

'972 

i,9ai 

1,824 

Ib78 

ISU 

1S75 

i^m 

The  heading  is  driven  at  the  top,  about  8  ft. 
square,  dynamite  being  used  as  an  explosive. 
Dubois-Francois  perforators  were  first  used, 
making  an  average  advance  of  6*63  lineal  feet 
a  day.  ^  They  were  succeeded  by  Ferroux's, 
the  daily  advance  being  raised  to  10*11  ft. 
Subsequently  the  machines  of  two  or  three 
inventors,  Dubois-Francois,  MoKean,  and  Fer- 
roux,  were  placed  and  worked  together  on 
the  same  carriage ;  and  it  is  said  by  M.  Louis 
Sautter,  in  an  official  report  published  in  the 
JUmie  indnitrielle,  Aug.  18,  1875,  that  the 
improved  HcKean  drill  has  proved  to  be  de- 
cidedly superior  to  any  of  its  competitors;  its 
best  work  on  competition,  with  6^  atmos- 
pheres of  pressure,  was  a  penetration  of  12 
in.  a  minute.  While  actually  at  work,  its  rate 
will  vary  from  8  to  8  in.  a  minute,  with  about 
800  strokes.  The  power  is  derived  from  water 
through  the  agency  of  turbines.  The  cylinders 
or  air  pumps  of  the  comnressors  are  18*1  in. 
in  diameter,  and  the  stroke  is  limited  to  17} 
in.,  in  order  that  the  mean  speed  of  piston  may 
not  exceed  266  ft.,  or  90  revolutions  a  minute, 
the  turbine  making  890  turns.  The  compressed 
air  is  cooled  on  Dr.  CoUadon's  system ;  every 

Siece  that  is  in  contact  with  the  air  when  un- 
ergoing  compression  being  cooled  by  cur- 
rents of  cold  water,  passed  through  air-tight 
envelopes.  It  is  calculated  that  at  the  present 
rates  of  advance  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel  may 
be  finished  during  the  summer  of  1879,  or 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  M.  Favre's 
contract. — In  America,  both  North  and  South, 
many  tunnels  have  been  built,  the  modern  ones 
being  mostly  driven  since  the  introduction  of 
railroads.  Until  the  building  of  the  Hoosac 
tunnel  in  Massachusetts,  all  tunnelling  through 
rock  in  the  United  States  was  done  by  hand 
labor,  by  the  methods  above  described.  The 
project  of  tunnelling  the  Hoosac  mountain  was 
broached  as  early  as  1825.  In  that  year  a  board 
of  commissioners,  with  Loammi  Baldwin  as 
engineer,  was  appointed  to  ascertain  the  prac- 
ticability of  making  a  canal  from  Boston  to 
the  Hudson,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  -junction  of 
the  Erie  canal  with  that  river.  Their  report 
C'  MaasachnsettsCommissioners'Report,"  1826, 
p.  141)  declares  that  ^^  there  was  no  hesitation 
in  deciding  in  favor  of  the  Deerfield  and  Hoo- 
sac river  route,"  and  that  *'  there  is  no  hesita- 
tion therefore  in  deciding  in  favor  of  a  tunnel ; 
but  even  if  its  expense  should  exceed  the  other 
mode  of  passing  the  mountain,  a  tunnel  is 
preferable."    Railways  being  shortly  after  in- 


troduced, the  canal  project  was  dropped.  In 
1828  surveys  were  made  for  three  routes  to 
afford  Massachusetts  railway  connection  with 
the  west,  viz.,  by  Greenfield,  by  Northampton, 
and  bv  Springfield.  The  last  or  southern  route 
was  chosen.  The  work  was  not  begun  imme- 
diately, but  Massachusetts  never  lost  sight  of 
the  advantage  of  a  direct  route  to  the  Hudson 
river.  This  was  finally  accomplished  in  1842, 
by  the  completion  of  the  Western  railroad  to 
Albany.  In  1848  application  was  made  for  a 
charter  for  a  railroad  from  the  terminus  of 
the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  line,  at  or  near 
Greenfield,  throush  the  vaUey  of  the  Deerfield 
and  Hoosac,  to  the  state  line,  there  to  unite 
with  a  railroad  leading  to  Troy.  The  loca- 
tion was  filed  in  the  clerk's  office  of  Franklin 
and  Berkshire  counties  in  November,  1850.  In 
1854  an  act  was  passed  *^  to  enable  the  Troy  and 
Greenfield  railroad  company  to  construct  the 
Hoosac  tunnel,''  by  which  the  state,  on  certain 
conditions,  lent  its  credit  to  the  amount  of  $2,- 
000,000.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed 
double-track  tunnel  was  $1,948,567,  and  of  the 
road  and  eauipment  $1,401,448 ;  total,  $8,850,- 
000.  Still  toe  company  were  unable  to  raise  the 
funds  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  state  loan. 
In  1855  a  contract  was  made  with  £.  W.  Serrel 
and  CO.,  under  which  some  work  was  done; 
and  another  was  made  with  them  in  1856  for 
the  construction  of  the  road  and  tunnel  for 
$8,500,000,  they  subscribing  $440,000.  This 
contract  also  fell  through,  as  did  one  made 
with  H.  Haupt  and  co.  in  the  same  year,  by 
which  the  railroad  company  agreed  to  pay 
$8,880,000  for  the  completion  of  the  road  and 
tunnel.  In  1858  a  contract  was  again  made 
with  H.  Haupt  and  co.,  by  which  the  contract- 
ors themselves  agreed  ^^to  assume  the  labor 
of  collecting  subscriptions  and  of  carrying  on 
and  completing  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  rail- 
road and  the  Hoosac  tunnel."  Under  this 
contract  H.  Haupt  and  co.  were  to  receive  $2,- 
000,000  in  bonds  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  work  done 
on  the  tunnel ;  $900,000  in  mortgage  bonds  of 
the  company ;  and  $1,100,000  in  cash,  through 
cash  subscriptions  and  capital  stock  of  the 
company.  Under  this  contract  the  work  was 
vigorously  prosecuted  up  to  July,  1861,  when, 
a  difference  arising  between  the  contractors 
and  the  state  engineer,  a  certificate  for  the 
amount  claimed  by  the  former  on  a  payment 
was  refused,  and  the  work  was  thereupon 
abandoned  by  them.  In  1862  an  act  passed 
the  Massachusetts  legislature,  providing  "  for 
the  more  speedy  completion  of  the  Troy  and 
Greenfield  railroad  and  Hoosac  tunnel."  Un- 
der this  act  a  board  of  commissioners  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  Uie  matter  on  the 
part  of  the  state.  At  the  request  of  these 
commissioners,  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  rail- 
road company,  acting  under  the  authority  of 
certain  provisions  of  the  act,  surrendered  to 
the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  under 
the  several  mortgages  held  by  said  common- 
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wealth,  the  road  and  property  of  the  company ; 
such  surrender  baring  been  authorized  by  the 
board  of  directors,  by  a  vote  passed  on  Aug. 
18,  1862.  This  action  was  ratified  by  a  vote 
of  the  stockholders,  and  on  Sept.  4,  1862,  the 
commissioners  took  possession  of  the  road  and 
its  property.  The  commission  after  a  full  ex- 
ammation  made  a  thorough  report  (dated  Feb. 
28, 1868),  embracing  the  three  following  most 
valuable  sub-reports:  1,  a  report  of  Oharles 
E.  Storrow  on  European  tunnels ;  2,  a  report 
by  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe  on  the  Hoosac  tun- 
nel ;  8,  a  report  by  James  Laurie  on  the  Hoo- 
sac tunnel  and  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  rail- 
road. In  conclusion  the  commissioners  re- 
conmiended  that  the  work  should  be  under- 
taken by  the  commonwealth.  At  this  point 
the  cost  and  estimates  were  as  follows : 

Amount  adTsneed  hy  the  state  up  to  the  date  of 

theoommUsIon $1,481,447 

Eatlmated  cost  bj  the  commission  of  completing 

the  tunnel  (double  track) 8,218^88 

Eatlmated  cost  of  patting  the  road  from  Greenfield 

to  the  mountain  In  runnhag  order 8&2,O0O 

Esthnated  cost  of  oonstniction  of  two  miles  of  road 

fWmi  western  portal  of  tunnel  to  North  Adams. .  87,500 
Estimated  additional  cost  of  depot  bnUdlngs,  Ac . .  76s000 
Estimated  cost  of  rolling  stock 27fi,000 

Total  estimated  final  cost  of  road  and  tunnel. .  $5,719,880 

At  this  time,  according  to  the  report  of  James 
Laurie  above  noted,  the  condition  of  the  work 
proper  was  as  follows : 

Whole  length  of  the  propoeed  tunnel,  feet 24,416 

Deduct  portion  alreaaj  excavated  at  each  end.  2,400 
Deduct  portion  between  shaft  and  proposed 
weitem  portal  of  tunnel 1,860—  4,200 

Leaying  to  be  excavated  under  the  mountain . .  20,166 

The  shaft  here  referred  to  was  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  mountain,  825  ft.  in  depth.  Mr. 
Laurie  estimated  that  by  sinking  a  central 
shaft  about  1,000  ft.  deep  and  working  there- 
from (which  was  afterward  done)  the  tunnel, 
advancing  at  the  rates  respectively  of  65  ft.  a 
month  from  the  two  end  portals,  and  40  ft. 
each  way  from  the  shaft,  would  be  completed 
in  11  years  from  date,  t.  6.,  in  1874;  this  es- 
timate being  based  on  the  supposition  that  the 
central  shaft  would  reach  bottom  in  four  years 
from  its  commencement.  Work  was  resumed 
on  the  tunnel  under  the  auspices  of  the  state 
in  October,  1868,  under  the  control  of  the 
same  board  of  commissioners,  who  appointed 
Thomas  Doane  chief  engineer  in  charge.  The 
governor  at  the  same  time  appointed  Benja- 
min H.  Latrobe  of  Baltimore  state  consulting 
engineer  of  Hoosac  tunnel. — Mr.  Laurie  in  his 
report  to  the  commissioners  says  that  shortly 
after  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  ridlroad  was 
chartered,  the  attention  of  inventors  was  turned 
to  the  subject  of  tunnelling  machines.  One 
was  constructed  at  South  Boston  in  1851,  es- 
pecially for  the  Hoosac  tunnel,  which  weighed 
about  70  tons,  and  was  designed  to  cut  out  a 
groove  around  the  circumference  of  the  tunnel 
18  in.  wide  and  24  ft.  in  diameter,  by  means 
of  revolving  cutters ;  the  centrid  core  left  was 


to  be  subsequently  blajsted  out  with  gunpow- 
der. It  is  reported  to  have  cut,  on  a  trial 
made  March  16,  1858,  on  a  vertical  face  of 
rock  near  the  proposed  entrance  of  the  tun- 
nel, at  the  rate  of  16^  in.  an  hour,  and  under 
more  favorable  conditions  at  a  previous  trial 
20  in.  an  hour.  Various  trials  were  made  with 
this  machine,  the  total  distance  cut  by  it 
amounting  to  about  10  ft.,  but  it  did  not  prove 
successful.  A  second  machine  constructed  at 
Hartford,  and  known  as  the  "  Talbot  tunnel- 
ling machine,"  also  working  on  the  principle 
of  revolving  cutters,  and  adapted  to  cut  out  a 
core  17  ft.  in  diameter,  was  tried  about  tills 
time  near  Harlem,  but  proved  a  failure.  A 
third  machine  was  constructed  in  New  York, 
adapted  to  cut  a  core  of  8  ft. ;  this  was  adopt- 
ed by  Mr.  Haupt  during  the  continuance  of 
his  contract,  in  the  early  days  of  the  tunnel, 
but  also  proved  a  failure.  Experiments  were 
instituted  by  Mr.  Haupt  himself,  while  engaged 
with  his  contract  at  Hoosac,  toward  the  elab- 
oration of  a  percussion  drill ;  but  in  1861  the 
termination  of  his  contract  for  a  time  put  an 
end  to  them.  Afterward  he  again  took  up 
the  subject,  and  in  1867  published  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Haupt  drill.  By  the  time  this 
invention*  had  been  perfected,  the  Burleigh 
drills,  which  have  since  attained  so  great  a 
reputation  (see  Blasting),  had  been  adopted 
and  were  in  full  use  at  Hoosac.  They  were 
first  tried  in  June,  1866,  under  the  direction  of 
the  commissioners,  and  even  in  their  crude  and 
unimproved  condition  were  favorably  noticed 
in  OMef  Engineer  Doane^s  report.  In  January, 
1867,  the  office  of  chief  engineer  was  abolished, 
and  the  engineer  corps  reduced  to  one  resident 
engineer,  W .  P.  Granger ;  Mr.  Latrobe  still  su- 
pervising as  consulting  engineer.    In  October, 

1867,  owing  to  the  accidental  lighting  of  some 
naphtha  at  the  central  shaft,  the  head  house, 
shaft  buildings,  ^.,  were  consumed,  and  13 
lives  were  lost.  Previous  to  this  time  portions 
of  the  work  had  been  let  out  by  contract,  Messrs. 
Dull,  Gowan,  and  White  having  the  east  and 
central  shaft  headings,  through  rock,  and  Mr. 
B.  N.  Farren  the  west  end,  through  soft  ground, 
including  the  arching  of  the  same.  Owing  to 
the  above  mentioncnd  accident,  Messrs.  Dull, 
Gowan,  and  White  voluntarily  surrendered 
their  contract,  received  their  pay,  and  aban- 
doned the  work,  returning  it  to  the  hands  of 
the  commissioners.  Benjamin  D.  Frost  was 
appointed   superintending   engineer  in  May, 

1868,  and  on  Dec.  24  of  that  year  a  contract 
was  effected  between  Messrs.  Shanly  brothers 
of  Montreal  and  the  commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  final  completion  in  full  of 
Hoosac  tunnel.  The  dimensions  were  to  be : 
^4n  rock,  unarched,  24  ft.  wide  and  20  ft. 
high,  in  the  clear ;  where  arching  required,  26 
ft.  wide  and  24i  ft.  high  (above  the  rail),  in 
the  clear."  The  prices  bid  in  the  contract 
varied  in  the  different  portions  of  the  work, 
and  also  according  to  whether  the  work  was 
"already  begun,"  "to  be  finished,"  or  for 
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"extension  of  full-sized  tunnel."  The  bids 
accepted  for  the  latter  item  were  as  follows : 
east  end  section,  per  cubic  yard,  $11 ;  central 
section  from  shaft,  $14;  west  end  section 
(part  soft  ground),  $12;  for  arching  part  of 
the  tunnel  with  brick,  per  thousand  of  bricks 
liudf  $22.  The  total  price  agreed  on  for  the 
work  specified  by  the  contract  was  $4,594,268, 
the  whole  to  be  done  by  March  1,  1874.  At 
this  time  Mr.  Latrobe  resigned  as  oonsultiug 
engineer;  and  that  post,  alter  the  successive 
reugnations  of  James  Laurie  and  Edward  S. 
Philbrick  of  Boston,  is  now  (1876)  held  by 
Thomas  Doane.  The  work  was  vigorously 
attacked  by  the  Messrs.  Shanly  at  all  points. 
The  Burleigh  drills  and  compressors  were  used 
throughout  their  contract  with  excellent  re- 
sults. Under  their  patronage,  the  manufacture 
of  nitro-glycerine  (previously  used  in  the  tun- 
nel) was  carried  on  and  improved  by  George  M. 
Mowbraj  of  North  Adams.  The  east  heading 
met  the  one  driven  east  from  the  central  shaft 
on  Dec.  12, 1872;  the  west  heading  met  the 
one  driven  west  from  the  shaft  on  Nov.  27, 
1878 ;  the  errors  in  alignment  and  levels  were 
astonishingly  small,  especially  as  the  former 
meeting  was  at  a  distance  of  1.563  ft.,  the  lat- 
ter of  2,056  ft,  from  the  shaft,  down  which  the 
plumb  lines  had  to  be  carried  over  1,000  ft. 
The  Messrs.  Shanly  concluded  their  contract  and 
effected  a  final  settlement  Dec.  22. 1874.  In- 
dependently of  the  contract  taken  by  them,  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  state 
and  B.  N.  Farren,  on  Nov.  19, 1874^  to  do  cer- 
tain arching  and  enlarging  at  the  eastern  portal 
of  the  tunnel.  By  authority  of  an  act  passed 
by  the  legislature  in  1874,  a  commission  of  ex- 
perts, comprising  Prof.  T.  Sterry  Hunt  of  Boston 
and  Prof.  James  Hall  of  Albany  as  geologists, 
and  Thomas  Doane,  Josiah  Brown,  and  Daniel 
L.  Harris  as  civil  engineers,  was  appointed  to 
examine  and  report  on  the  amount  of  arching 
that  would  be  still  necessary.  Their  reports 
are  embodied  in  that  of  the  commission  of 
1875,  as  is  also  a  report  from  Edward  S.  Phil- 
brick,  consulting  engineer,  recommending  an 
additional  amount  of  1,600  ft.  of  arching,  be- 
sideB  that  included  in  the  Shanly  contract. 
Work  on  this  arching  is  still  (March,  1876)  in 
progress.  Under  a  law  of  1874  a  board  of  cor- 
porators of  the  Boston,  Hoosao  Tunnel,  and 
Western  railroad  was  created,  who  reported 
that  the  tunnel  had  up  to  that  time  cost  the 
state  about  $14,000,000.  By  a  subsequent  act 
of  1874  the  corporators  were  superseded  by 
^ye  directors,  to  whom  the  interest  of  the  state 
in  the  tunnel  and  railroad  was  transferred. — 
The  next  tunnel  in  the  United  States  in  which 
machine  drills  were  introduced  with  effect, 
after  their  practicability  had  been  demon- 
strated at  Hoosao,  was  the  Nesquehoning  tun- 
nel in  Pennsylvania,  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  J.  Dutton  Steele  as  chief  engineer. 
(See  paper  by  J.  Dutton  Steele  in  *^  Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers,'' 1871.)    Here  the  Burleigh  drill  and 


ordinary  black  powder  were  used.  The  Mus- 
conetcong  tunnel,  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  rail- 
road extension  through  New  Jersey,  was  the 
next  heavy  piece  of  work  in  the  eastern  states 
on  which  machine  drilling  was  adopted.  This 
tunnel  was  begun  in  April,  1872,  and  finished 
in  June,  1875,  under  the  charge  of  Robert  H. 
Sayre,  chief  engineer  and  general  superinten- 
dent of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad  company. 
Charles  McFadden  of  Philadelphia  took  the 
contract,  and  completed  what  has  been  con- 
ceded to  be  one  of  the  heaviest  pieces  of  tun- 
nel work  ever  attempted  in  America,  and  yet 
one  of  the  most  rapidly  buiH.  Every  modem 
appliance  was  usea.  The  Ingersoll  drill  was 
adopted,  about  26  being  kept  on  hand,  and  from 
16  to  18  in  constant  use.  Four  Burleisrh  com- 
pressors supplied  the  air  required  at  tibe  west 
end,  and  four  Rand  and  Waring  compressors  at 
the  east.  Dynamite  was  used  tfarouehout  as  an 
explosive,  and  gave  entire  satisfaction.  Verj 
heavy  difficulties  were  encountered  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  work,  owing  to  the  large  bodies 
of  water  met  with.  The  total  lengdi  of  the 
tunnel  was  a  little  less  than  one  mile.  It  was 
begun  by  sinking  a  slope  to  grade  on  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  mountain,  about  one  third  of 
the  distance  through,  virtually  dividing  the 
tunnel  into  one  third  of  soft  ground  working 
at  the  west,  and  two  thirds  of  very  hard  ground 
at  the  east.  The  headings  were  started  east 
and  west  from  the  bottom  of  this  slope  in 
November,  1872.  The  east  heading  had  been 
started  in  July,  1872.  Owing  to  the  heavy 
cutting  necessary  at  the  west  end,  the  bead- 
ing could  not  be  connected  with  those  %  from 
the  slope,  and  from  a  shaft  subsequently  sunk, 
until  November,  1878.  In  May,  1878,  so 
heavy  a  body  of  water  was  stmck  in  the  slope 
heading  going  east,  that  it  could  not  be  con- 
trolled. The  miners  were  driven  out,  and  the 
slope  half  filled.  The  water  undermining  the 
props  and  backing  of  the  timbering  in  the 
slope,  part  of  the  roof  fell  in,  and  tibe  work 
at  that  point  had  to  be  abandoned  temporarily. 
A  shaft  was  then  sunk  west  of  the  slope,  and 
headings  were  driven  east  and  west  to  tap  and 
draw  off  this  water.  Here  again  new  and 
even  heavier  bodies  of  water  were  encoun- 
tered, resulting  in  great  expense  and  much 
loss  of  time.  Finally  the  difiiculties  were 
overcome,  the  water  tapped,  and  work  re- 
sumed on  the  original  slope  heading  going 
east,  which  met  the  east  heading  coming  west 
in  December,  1874,  the  errors  in  alignment 
and  level  being  less  than  half  an  inch.  (For 
further  details  on  the  constraction  of  this  tun- 
nel see  a  paper  by  Henry  S.  Drinker  in  the 
^^Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers,"  voL  iii.)  With  the  admira- 
ble and  delicate  instruments  now  so  readily 
obtainable,  it  would  require  a  positive  effort  of 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  engineer  to  en- 
tail any  serious  error  in  tunnel  surveys.  Espe- 
cially noticeable  among  instruments  are  those 
recently  perfected  by  Messrs.  Heller  and  Bright- 
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ly  of  Philadelphia,  who  have  made  a  specialty 
of  tannel  transits. — ^The  above  described  three 
tunnels  have  been  taken  as  partionlar  ex- 
amples, because  they  are  the  latest  driven  at 
the  present  time  (March,  1876),  and  are  the 
best  examples  of  the  present  stage  of  the  art 
of  tunnelling  in  the  United  States.  A  large 
tunnel  in  Nevada,  known  as  the  Sutro  tnnnel, 
has  been  in  process  of  construction  with  ma- 
chinery for  some  years.  (See  Nbvada.)  It 
is  intended  to  serve  as  an  adit  to  the  Oom- 
stock  lode.  (See  "Report  of  United  States 
Sutro  Tunnel  Oommission,"  Washington,  Jan. 
6,  1872.)— One  of  the  first  tunnels  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  on  the  Alleghany  Portage  rail- 
road in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  built  in  1881, 
double  track,  900  ft.  long ;  contract  price,  $1  47 
per  cubic  yard ;  total  cost,  14,857  cubic  yards, 
$21,840.  Another  early  work  was  the  Black 
Rock  tunnel,  on  the  Reading  railroad,  built  in 
1886.  This  was  1,982  ft.  long,  and  the  exca- 
vation proper  of  the  tunnel  cost  $125,986. 
According  to  data  furnished  by  Mr.  B.  E. 
Latrobe  of  Baltimore,  there  are  44  tunnels  on 
the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad 
and  its  branches,  with  an  aggregate  length  of 
87,861  ft.,  or  7  m.  901  ft.,  the  tunnels  varying 
from  80  to  4,100  ft.  in  length.  The  Sand  Patch 
tunnel,  on  the  Pittsburgh  and  Oonnellsville 
branch,  was  begun  in  1854  and  finished  in  1871. 
The  work  during  this  time  was  intermitted 
for  a  total  period  of  nine  years,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  financial  embarrassments  of  1858.  It 
was  driven  through  the  old  red  sandstone,  and 
cost  nearly  $600,000.  The  Eingwood  tunnel, 
4,100  ft.  long,  was  begun  in  September,  1849, 
and  finished  in  May,  1852,  at  a  total  cost,  in- 
cluding excavation  and  arching,  of  $724,000. 
The  Broadtree  tunnel,  2,850  ft.  long,  on  the 
same  road,  begun  in  the  spring  of  1851,  was 
completed  in  Apr^,  1858,  at  a  total  cost  (exca- 
vation and  arching)  of  $508,000.  The  Chesa- 
Eeake  and  Ohio  railroad  is  428  m.  long,  and 
as  7  m.  of  tunnelling;  the  Big  Bend  tunnel, 
on  the  Greenbrier  division,  is  6,400  ft.  long. 
— Of  the  rates  of  progress  attainable  by  ma- 
chine drilling,  a  fair  average  can  be  deduced 
from  three  large  tunnels  driven  through  dif- 
ferent Idnds  of  rock.  At  the  Hoosac  tunnel, 
through  mica  schist  and  micaceous  gneiss,  with 
nitro-glycerine,  the  progress  attained  by  Shan- 
ly  brothers  at  the  east  end  in  1869  averaged 
189i  ft.  a  month,  and  in  1870, 126i  ft. ;  at  the 
west  end  in  1870, 100^  ft.  In  sinking  the  cen- 
tral shaft  1,080  ft.  in  depth,  through  rock,  the 
average  total  progress  per  working  month  was 
21  ft.,but  the  230  ft.  sunk  by  Shanly  brothers 
was  driven  in  7i  working  months,  or  at  the  rate 
of  80*7  ft.  a  month.  At  Nesquehoning,  through 
conglomerate,  the  average  attaint  in  12 
months'  driving  was  100  ft.  a  month;  while 
through  red  shale  an  experience  of  two  months 
gave  an  average  of  160  ft.  a  month.  Common 
black  powder  was  used,  the  consumption  in 
the  conglomerate  being  about  6  lbs.,  and  in  red 
shale  3i  lbs.  per  cubic  yard  of  rock  broken.    At 


the  Musconetoong  tunnel  the  average  monthly 
advance  through  a  very  bard  syenitic  gneiss, 
pronounced  hurder  by  experts  familiar  with 
both  than  any  body  of  rock  met  in  the  Hoosac 
tunnel,  was  in  1874 :  east  heading,  average  of 
12  months,  115*8  ft. ;  west  heading,  average 
of  last  6i  months,  when  steady  work  was  at- 
tained, 186*8  ft.  At  this  tunnel  a  shaft  was 
also  driven  110  ft.  in  depth  through  soft  ground, 
with  timbering,  at  an  average  rate  of  24^  ft.  a 
month.  The  prices  bid  at  the  present  day  for 
tunnel  excavation  vary  from  $4  to  $7  and  $8 
per  cubic  yard.  But  the  contract  prices  are  not 
always  a  sure  criterion  as  to  the  final  cost;  $6 
per  cubic  yard  is  a  medium  bid.  Very  heavy 
and  expensive  tunnel  work  is  often  done  in  con- 
structing underground  railways  through  cities. 
In  these  the  plan  generally  adopted  is  first 
to  make  an  open-air  excavation  through  the 
streets,  then  build  the  arches  and  fiiU  in  the 
ground  again.  A  very  heavy  tunnel  was  lately 
finished  under  the  London  docks,  passing  also 
nnder  some  large  warehouses,  and  needing  very 
careful  work.  The  quantity  of  water  pumped 
was  enormous.  The  final  cost  was  at  the 
rate  of  £890,000  a  mile.— Sttbaquwtu  Tunnek, 
Among  these  should  be  particularly  noted  the 
first  one  built  under  the  Thames  at  London. 
Except  however  in  view  of  its  vast  expense, 
and  tne  fact  that  it  was  the  forerunner  of  mod- 
em subaqueous  tunnelling,  its  record,  at  the 
present  day,  since  the  system  has  been  further 
developed,  has  no  very  practical  interest.  It 
was  begun  in  1807,  intermitted,  and  resumed 
in  1825,  under  Sir  M.  I.  Brunei,  intermitted 
again,  and  at  last  completed  and  opened  for 
foot  passengers  in  1848.  Its  total  length  is 
1,200  ft.;  final  cost  nearly  £1,200  per  lineal 
yard  advanced.  (See  London,  vol.  x.,  pp. 
616-617.)— A  tunnel  that  has  attracted  much 
attention  throughout  both  Europe  and  this 
country  is  the  one  at  Ohicago,  driven  ont  un- 
der Lake  Michigan,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
pure  water  for  the  city.  This  tunnel,  begun 
in  March,  1864,  and  completed  in  March,  1867, 
was  entirely  original  in  plan;  the  engineer 
was  Mr.  E.  S.  Ghesbrough.  A  crib  was  first 
sunk  in  Lake  Michigan,  about  two  miles  from 
the  shore,  58  ft.  in  horizontal  outside  measure- 
ment on  each  of  the  five  sides,  and  40  ft.  high. 
The  inner  portion  or  well  has  sides  parallel 
with  the  outer  ones,  22  ft.  long  each,  leaving 
the  distance  between  the  inner  and  outer  faces 
of  the  crib,  or  thickness  of  the  breakwater,  25 
ft.  This  breakwater  was  built  on  a  fiooring  of 
12-inch  white  pine  timber,  laid  close  together. 
The  outer  and  inner  vertical  faces,  and  the 
middle  wall  between  them,  were  all  of  solid 
12-inch  white  pine  timber,  except  the  npper 
10  ft.  of  the  outside,  which  was  of  white  oak, 
to  withstand  better  the  action  of  the  ice.  The 
outer  and  inner  walls  were  strengthened  and 
connected  with  brace  walls  and  cross  ties  of 
12-inch  timbers,  all  securely  bolted.  The  crib 
was  built  on  land,  launched,  towed  into  place, 
filled  with  stone,  and  sunk.    An  iron  cylinder, 
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cast  in  9-foot  sections,  of  9  ft.  internal  diame- 
ter and  2}^  in.  thick,  was  then  lowered  within 
the  crib  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake;  and  this 
cylinder  was  connected  with  the  land  two  miles 
distant  by  a  tnnnel  nnder  the  lake  bottom. 
Gate  wells  were  constmcted  in  the  sides  of  the 
crib,  and  after  the  completion  of  the  tmmel 
the  top  section  of  the  cy^lmder,  extending  above 
water  leyel,  was  removed,  and  the  water  ad- 
mitted through  a  screen.  The  tunnel,  of  cir- 
onlar  cross  section,  was  driven  through  a  stiff 
bine  claj;  diameter  of  excavation  6  ft.,  subse- 
qaentlj  lined  with  two  rings  of  brick.  The 
final  cost  in  full  to  the  citj  was  $457,844.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statements  and  books  of  the 
-  contractors,  the  items  were :  crib  and  outer 
shaft,  $117,500;  land  shaft,  $12,000;  tunnel 
proper,  $195,000;  total,  $824,000.  The  balance 
of  the  expenditure  was  used  in  necessary  con- 
tingencies. For  full  details  of  this  work  see 
**  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works"  (Chicago,  1869);  also  a  report  of 
Prof.  W.  P.  Blake,  commissioner  of  Oalifomia 
to  the  Paris  exposition  (1867).  A  second  tun- 
nel, 7  ft.  in  diameter,  extendiug  to  the  same 
crib,  was  completed  in  July,  1874,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $411,510;  and  two  tunnels  for  traffic  have 
been  constmcted  under  Chicago  river.  A  tun- 
nel under  Lake  Erie,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  be- 
gan in  August,  1869,  finished  in  March,  1874, 
is  similar  in  plan,  purpose,  and  construction 
to  the  one  first  driven  under  the  lake  at  Chi- 
cago, except  that  much  greater  difficulties  were 
encountered  in  its  construction,  from  meeting 
several  bodies  of  very  soft  ground.  It  is 
6,606  ft.  in  length,  and  the  total  cost  amounted 
to  $320,852.— It  was  estimated  by  Capt.  Tyler 
in  1878  that  between  800,000  and  400,000  per- 
Bons  yearly  crossed  the  English  channel  at  Do- 
ver, that  the  number  was  constantly  increas- 
ing, and  that  if  a  tunnel  were  built  it  would 
probablj  be  doubled.  The  idea  of  a  tunnel 
under  the  channel  was  first  broached  by  M. 
Mathieu,  a  French  engineer,  who  laid  plans 
for  one  before  Bonaparte  in  1802.  Owing  to 
the  subsequent  disturbances  the  projector  and 
his  plans  were  lost  sight  of.  Subsequently 
plans  were  proposed  by  M.  Thom6  de  Gamond, 
Dr.  Pay  erne,  Messrs.  Franchot  and  Tessier, 
Favre,  Mayer,  Dunn,  Austin,  Bankey,  Boutet, 
Hawkins  Simpson,  Low,  Boyd  on,  Brunlees, 
Waenmaker,  and  others.  To  M.  Thom6  de 
Gamond  is  conceded  the  credit  of  pushing  the 
project  to  its  present  advancement.  In  1872 
the  present  channel  company  was  incorporated. 
Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  Mr.  James  Brunlees,  and 
M.  Thom6  de  Gamond  being  appointed  the  en- 
gineers. The  route  filially  adopted  places  the 
tunnel  on  a  line  drawn  from  St.  Margaret's  bay 
near  the  South  Foreland,  on  the  English  side,  to 
a  point  between  Sangatte  and  Calais  in  France. 
The  total  proposed  length  of  the  tunnel  is  81 
m.,  of  which  22  m.  will  be  under  the  channel. 
Should  the  preliminary  tests  prove  favorable, 
it  is  proposed  to  begin  the  actual  construction 
by  sinking  shafts  on  either  shore  to  the  depth 


of  450  ft.  below  high-water  mark.  Driftways 
wiU  be  driven  from  the  bottom  of  these  for 
the  drainage  of  the  subsequent  tunnel  proper. 
The  tunnel,  if  constructea,  is  to  begin  200  ft. 
above  the  driftway,  and  will  be  driven  from 
both  ends.  It  is  to  be  through  the  chalk,  and 
in  no  part  of  it  will  there  be  less  than  200  ft. 
of  ground  between  the  crown  of  the  arch  and 
the  bed  of  the  channel.    It  will  be  on  a  down 

Sade  of  one  foot  in  80  to  the  junction  of  the 
ainage  driftway,  and  then  on  an  up  grade 
of  one  in  2,640  to  the  middle  of  the  strait.  It 
is  proposed  to  drive  the  driftway  or  heading 
with  Dickinson  Brunton's  machine  for  tunnel- 
ling through  chalk,  which  works  like  an  auger 
boring  wood.  It  is  believed,  from  actual  work 
done,  that  this  machine  will  advance  at  the 
rate  of  from  a  yard  to  a  yard  and  a  quarter  an 
hour.  At  this  rate  it  would  require  two  years 
t6  construct  the  driftway,  driving  from  either 
end,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £800,000.  After 
the  heading  has  been  driven  through,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  four  years*  time  and  an 
outlay  of  £4,000,000  will  finish  the  work,  in- 
cluding arching;  but  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  and 
his  associates  consider  it  best,  before  begin- 
ning the  work,  to  double  this  figure  as  an  es- 
timate. The  preliminary  works  to  be  under- 
taken are  the  sinking  of  two  shafts  at  either 
extremity  of  the  tunnel,  from  which  an  ordi- 
nary mining  driftway  is  to  be  driven  about 
half  a  mile  out  under  the  sea,  the  cost  of  which 
is  estimated  at  £160,000.  This  done,  the  engi- 
neers will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  ulti- 
mate practicability  of  the  work. — See  Lehrbueh 
der  geiammten  Tunntlbaubuiut^  by  F.  Riiha  (6 
vols.,  Berlin,  1866-72) ;  and  Der  TunneJhau^ 
by  J.  G.  Sohdn  (4to,  Vienna,  1866).  There  is 
no  complete  work  in  English  on  modem  tun- 
nelling. The  facts  in  this  article  are  largely 
drawn  from  a  practical  treatise  on  American 
and  European  tunnelling,  now  (1876)  in  course 
of  preparation  by  Henry  S.  Drinker,  £.  M.,  of 
Philadelphia. 

imiinfy  a  marine  fish  of  the  mackerel  family, 
and  genus  thynnuB  (Cuv.).  The  body  is  elon- 
gated and  compressed,  with  a  slender  tail  keeled 
in  tlie  middle,  and  with  two  oblique  cutaneous 
folds  at  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin  on  each  side ; 
mouth  large,  with  the  teeth  small,  awl-shaped, 
in  a  single  row  on  each  jaw,  and  fine  and 
crowded  on  the  vomer  and  palate ;  there  are 
two  dorsals,  near  together,  the  posterior  fol- 
lowed by  nine  or  ten  finlets  opposite  those  of 
the  anal  fin ;  scales  largest  around  the  pectoral 
region,  forming  a  kind  of  corslet,  on  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  back,  and  along  the  lateral 
line ;  cerebellum  remarkably  large.  The  com- 
mon tunny  of  Europe  (T.  vulgariij  Cuv.)  attains 
a  length  of  15  to  20  ft.,  and  a  weight  of  more 
than  1,000  lbs. ;  it  is  dark  blue  above,  the  cors- 
let lighter,  sides  of  head  white,  and  below 
grayish  white  spotted  with  silvery ;  first  dorsal, 
pectorals,  and  ventrals  black,  the  other  fins 
mostly  flesh-colored ;  the  pectorals  are  scythe- 
shaped,  and  one  fifth  the  length  of  the  body. 
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It  is  veiT  active  and  voracious,  feeding  on  her- 
ring and  the  small  migratory  species.  Tunnies 
are  very  abundant  at  the  £.  and  W.  ends  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  its  narrowest  portipns 
generally,  approaching  the  shores  in  summer 
in  large  shoals  for  the  purpose  of  spawning ; 
at  this  time  they  are  captured  in  large  nets 
arranged  in  a  funnel-like  form.  The  flesh  is 
highly  esteemed,  almost  like  meat,  as  firm  as 
that  of  the  sturgeon,  hut  finer  fiavored.  It  is 
found  also  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  North 
sea.  The  principal  fishery  of  the  present  time 
is  carried  on  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia. — The 
American  tunny  (T.  Becunda-dovBaliSy  Storer), 
called  also  horse  mackerel  and  albicore,  attains 
a  length  of  9  to  12  ft. ;  it  is  nearly  black  above, 
silvery  on  the  sides,  and  white  below;  gill 
covers  and  pectorals  silvery  gray ;  iris  golden ; 
ventrals  black  above  and  white  below ;  finlets 
mostly  yellow;  the  second  dorsal  is  much 
higher  than  the  first,  anal  further  back  than 
in  the  European  tunny,  and  the  pectorals  are 
shorter.  It  is  found  from  New  York  to  Nova 
Scotia,  coming  into  Massachusetts  bay  about 
the  middle  of  June  and  remaining  through  Sep- 
tember ;  it  gets  very  fat  by  the  end  of  August, 
and  is  then  valuable  for  the  oil,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  boiling  the  head  and  the  abdomen ; 


American  Tttmiy  (Thynnua  aecando^lanaUfl). 

a  single  fish  yields  about  20  gallons ;  it  is  taken 
by  the  harpoon,  and  is  active,  strong,  and  tena- 
cious of  life ;  it  feeds  on  menhaden  and  other 
small  shoal  fish ;  its  fiesh,  which  is  rarely  used 
here  except  for  mackerel  bait,  resembles  lean 
pork,  with  a  fine  mackerel  taste.— The  tunny 
of  the  tropics  (7*.  pelamys^  Ouv.),  with  other 
allied  senera  of  the  family,  h^s  been  described 
under  BoNiTO. 

TCNOTALL,  or  TsMtall,  MhterC,  an  English 
prelate,  bom  at  Hatchford,  Yorkshire,  in  1474 
or  1475,  died  at  Lambeth  palace,  Nov.  18, 1559. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
became  a  fellow  of  the  latter  university,  and 
then  studied  at  Padua.  He  became  rector  of 
Harrow-on-the-Hill  in  1511,  and  in  1515  arch- 
deacon of  Chester.  In  1516  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  rolls,  and  sent  as  commissioner 
to  Brussels,  where  he  concluded  two  treaties 
with  Charles  I.  of  Spain  (afterward  Charles 
v.),  and  became  acquainted  with  Erasmus.  In 
1521  he  was  made  dean  of  Salisbury,  in  1522 
bishop  of  London,  and  in  1523  lord  privy  seal ; 
and  he  was  twice  ambassador  to  Spain  and 
France.  In  1580  he  was  translated  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Durham.  He  soon  after  resigned  the 
privy  seal,  but  he  remained  bishop  through  all 
the  changes  made  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward 


YI.,  and  also  had  a  place  in  the  councils  of 
state,  till  October,  1552,  when  he  was  deprived 
of  his  bishopric  and  committed  to  the  tower. 
Mary  reinstated  him,  but  declining  the  oath 
of  supremacy  on  Elizabeth^s  accession,  he  was 
again  deprived  in  July,  1559,  and  remained  the 
guest  of  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  till 
his  death.  His  works  include  In  Laudem  Ma- 
trimonii  (4to,  London,  1518) ;  De  Arte  Suppu- 
tandi  LUyri  IV.  (4to,  1522),  a  treatise  on  arith- 
metic, often  reprinted ;  "  Compendium  and  Sy- 
nopsis,*' an  abridgment  of  Aristotle's  '*  Ethics" 
(8vo,  Paris,  1554);  "A  Defence  of  Predesti- 
nation "  (4to,  Antwerp,  1556) ;  and  a  volume 
of  prayers  (8vo,  1558). 

TUOLUMNE,  an  E.  county  of  California, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Stanislaus  river  and  £.  by 
the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  and  drained  by 
the  Tuolumne  river ;  area,  1,944  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  8,150,  of  whom  1,524  were  Chinese. 
The  surface  is  level  in  the  W.  part,  and  in  tbe 
E.  mountainous  and  covered  with  excellent 
timber,  which  is  largely  exported;  the  soil  of 
the  valleys  is  very  fertile.  It  was  formerly 
one  of  the  most  important  mining  counties  of 
the  state,  and  mining  is  still  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  21,920  bushels  of  wheat,  7,995  of 
barley,  5,260  of  potatoes,  48,525  lbs.  of  wool, 
26,760  of  butter,  51,590  gallons  of  wine,  and 
5,182  tons  of  hay.  There  were  1,288  horses, 
1,681  milch  cows,  2,849  other  cattle,  80,117 
sheep,  and  4,266  swine;  6  breweries,  6  saw 
mills,  and  8  quartz  mills.    Capital,  Sonora. 

niOHET,  nchad,  an  American  geologist,  bom 
in  Cork,  Ireland,  Sept  29,  1805,  died  in  Tus- 
caloosa, Ala.,  March  20,  1857.  He  early  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  and  in  1885  gradu- 
ated at  the  Rensselaer  polytechnic  institute, 
Troy,  N.  Y.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  state 
geologist  of  South  Carolina,  in  1847  professor 
of  geology,  mineralogy,  and  agricultural  chem- 
istry in  the  university  of  Alabama,  and  in  1848 
state  geologist.  He  published  a  "Report  on 
the  Geology  of  South  Carolina"  (4to,  Colum- 
bia, 1848);  "First  Biennial  Report  on  the  Ge- 
ology of  Alabama''  (8vo,  Tuscaloosa,  1850); 
and,  with  Prof.  F.  S.  Holmes, "  Fossils  of  South 
Carolina"  (4to,  parts  i.-x.,  Charleston,  1855-'7). 

TUPELO,  a  name  given  by  some  tribes  of  In- 
dians to  species  of  n^MO,  especially  N.  multi- 
flora  ;  this  is  also  called  sour  gum  and  black 
gum,  and  is  described,  together  with  the  char- 
acters of  the  genus,  under  the  latter  title. 
There  is  much  confusion  among  the  species,  as 
they  are  very  variable ;  there  are  at  least  four 
in  the  United  States  and  one  or  two  in  the 
Himalaya  mountains  and  other  eastern  locali- 
ties. The  one  above  referred  to  is  the  most 
common.  Tlie  large  or  one-fiowered  tupelo 
(y.  un\flora)  is  found  from  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky southward,  often  growing  in  the  water ; 
the  bark  is  very  corky,  and  the  wood  so  light 
that  sections  of  the  branches  and  roots  are 
used  as  floats  for  seines;  its  large  leaves,  4  to 
12  in.  long,  are  often  heart-shaped  at  base; 
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the  fertOe  flowers  are  solitarj ;  the  blae  fmit 
an  inch  or  more  long.  A  more  sonthem  species 
is  the  water  tupelo  (K  aquatiea\  which  grows 
in  the  pine-barren  swamps  of  North  Carolina, 
and  extends  soathward  and  westward ;  it  oc- 
curs both  as  a  mere  shmb  and  as  a  large  tree, 
with  smaller  leaves  and  fruit  than  those  of 
the  common  N,  multiflora^  or  black  gum.  A 
fourth  species  is  known  as  the  Ogeechee  lime 
(K  eapitata)^  a  small  tree  found  near  the  coast 
in  Georgia  and  Florida;  its  sterile  flowers  are 
capitate,  or  in  a  head,  and  the  solitary  fertile 
ones  are  sacceeded  by  a  red  fruit,  an  inch  or 
more  long,  quite  acid,  but  eatable,  and  in  re- 
qneat  for  maJdng  preserves. 

TVPf-fiPARAHK,  a  widely  extended  family  of 
Indians  in  South  America,  embracing  the  Gua- 
ranis  proper  in  Paraguay,  among  whom  the 
Jesuits  established  their  famous  missions  de- 
scribed by  Muratori  and  Charlevoix ;  the  east- 
em  Guaranis  or  Tupis  in  Brazil,  consisting  of  a 
vast  number  of  tribes  chiefly  on  the  coast;  the 
northern  Guaranis,  near  the  Orinoco;  the  cen- 
tral Guaranis  or  Ohiriguanes,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Gran  Chaco;  and  the  Omaguas 
or  western  Guaranis,  in  the  district  of  Quito. 
These  last  were  numerous,  warlike,  and  pow- 
erful, and  were  regarded  by  other  tribes  as  a 
peculiarly  noble  race.  They  refused  to  receive 
missionaries,  and  at  one  time  carried  on  a 
fierce  war  against  the  viceroy  of  Peru.  The 
Tupis  and  Guaranis  proper  were  mild  and  un- 
warlike,  falling  a  prey  to  the  cannibal  Aym- 
bor^  and  to  the  Portuguese,  who  invaded 
their  towns  to  reduce  them  to  slavery.  The 
Guaranis  had  not  the  conception  of  a  Great 
Spirit  common  to  the  tribes  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  continent  They  were  never  civilized 
except  by  the  Jesuit  system  of  reductions,  in 
which  they  were  kept  in  a  kind  of  tutelage,  or 
by  tiieir  enrolment  in  the  Brazilian  army.  In 
some  respects  they  differed  from  other  Amer- 
ican tribes  and  resembled  natives  of  the  Pacific 
islands.  The  Mandructis,  a  Guarani  tribe  who 
fled  northward  from  the  Portuguese,  build 
houses  like  the  Dyaks,  and  like  them  dry 
and  preserve  the  heads  of  their  enemies ;  the 
blowpipe  of  the  Amazon  and  of  Borneo  are 
the  same ;  the  Purupurfis  of  the  Amazon  have 
the  throwing  stick  of  the  Australians;  while 
bamboo  baskets  and  boxes  from  the  Amazon 
can  scarcely  be  distin^ished  from  those  of 
Borneo  and  Papua.  During  the  flourishing 
period  of  the  Paraguay  missions  in  1782,  the 
Christian  Guaranis  numbered  144,000,  but  in 
1742  they  had  lost  60,000  by  European  dis- 
eases. The  Portuguese  in  1750  claimed  and 
obtained  seven  missions,  which  were  at  once 
abandoned  by  the  Indians.  The  suppression 
of  the  Jesuits  was  a  deathblow  to  the  mis- 
sions, and  the  Indians  soon  dwindled  away. 
The  Portuguese  had  from  the  first  enslaved 
them,  exterminating  whole  villages  and  com- 
pelling others  to  emigrate.  The  most  remark- 
able exodus  was  that  of  the  Tupinambas  and 
Tamoyas,  who  under  Jappy  Assu  emigrated 


from  their  southern  homes  and  settled  8,000 
m.  off  on  the  Amazon,  where  they  are  known 
as  the  Mandructis.  In  all  Brazil  there  are 
only  19,000  Indians  reported  at  the  present 
time.  The  Chiriguanes  and  Omaguas  hold 
their  own  better,  but  have  gradudly  disap- 
peared from  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Ecua- 
dor.— ^The  original  seat  of  the  Guaranis  is  in 
doubt ;  some  think,  from  the  higher  character 
of  the  Omaguas  and  Chiriguanes,  that  they 
were  the  original  stock,  but  their  language  is 
evidently  but  a  dialect,  less  perfect  in  its  struc- 
ture and  vocabulary  than  that  of  the  Guaranis 
on  the  southeast.  The  beauty  of  this  language 
is  extolled  by  many  investigators  of  American 
linguistics.  The  standard  grammar  and  vo- 
cabulary of  the  Guarani  are  the  Tesaro  de  la 
lengua  Guarani,  by  Padre  Antonio  Ruiz  de 
Montoya  (Madrid,  1689),  and  Arte  y  tocdbu- 
lario,  by  the  same  (1640).  The  lingoa  aeral 
of  Brazil  is  based  on  the  Tupi,  a  Guarani  dia- 
lect. As  to  it  see  JHccionario  da  lingoa  Tupy^ 
chamada  lingoa  geral,  by  Dias  (Leipsic,  1858), 
and  Chre$tomathia  Lingua  BnmltecBy  by  Dr. 
Franco  (Leipsic,  1859). 

IDPns,  ■artfai  Fw|tbar,  an  English  author, 
bom  in  London,  July  17, 1810.  He  graduated 
at  Oxford  in  1882,  and  in  1885  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  but  has  never  practised.  His 
"  Proverbial  Philosophy,  a  Book  of  Thoughts 
and  Arguments  originally  treated^'  (1888;  2d 
series,  1842;  8d  series,  1867),  brought  him 
into  immediate  popularity,  and,  in  spite  of 
much  contemptuous  criticism,  has  passed 
through  numerous  editions,  and  been  trans- 
lated into  several  languages.  In  1845  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  he 
has  received  the  Prussian  gold  medal  for  sci- 
ence and  art.  His  numerous  succeeding  works 
include  "  A  Modem  Pyramid  to  commemorate 
a  8eptuagint  of  Worthies"  (1889),  a  series  of 
sonnets  and  essays  on  70  celebrated  men  and 
women;  "An  Author^s  Mind"  (1841),  con- 
taining plans  of  80  unpublished  works ;  "  The 
Crock  of  Gold,"  "  Heart,  a  Social  Novel,"  and 
"  Twins,  a  Domestic  Novel "  (1844) ;  "  Proba- 
bilities,  an  Aid  to  Faith"  (1847);  "Hacte- 
nus,  a  Budget  of  Lyrics"  (1848);  "Surrey,  a 
Rapid  Review  of  its  Principal  Persons  and 
Places  "  (1849)  ;  "  King  Alfred's  Poems  in 
English  Metre"  (I860);  "Farley  Heath" 
(1861) ;  "  Hymns  for  all  Nations,  in  Thirty 
Languages"  (1861);  "Ballads  for  the  Times'' 
(1861);  "Heart,  a  Tale"  (1868);  "  Proba- 
bilities" (1854);  "Lyrics"  (1855);  "Stephen 
Langton  "  (1858)  ;  "  Three  Hundred  Son- 
nets "  (1860);  "Rides  and  Reveries  of  Mr. 
JEsop  Smith"  (1861);  "Cithara,  a  Volume 
of  Lyrics"  (1868);  "Alfred,"  a  play  (1865); 
"Raleigh,"  a  play  (1866);  "Our  Canadian 
Dominion ;  Half  a  Dozen  Ballads  about  a 
King  for  Canada,"  and  "  Twenty-one  Protes- 
tant Ballads"  (1868).  In  1876  he  wrote  a 
play  founded  upon  incidents  of  the  American 
revolution,  and  introducing  Washington  and 
contemporary  characters.    In  1851  Mr.  Tup- 
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per  yisited  the  United  States.  His  life  has 
been  spent  principallj  in  retirement  at  his 
maternal  estate,  in  the  parish  of  Aibary,  near 
Guildford,  Surrey. 

TVEANIM  U€E  AND  LAMOIACXS.  The  con- 
stituent members  of  this  raoe  (whose  ethnolo- 
gical appellation  has  been  chosen  in  reference 
to  the  Turan  of  the  Persians,  the  land  of  the 
northern  nomads,  in  contradistinction  to  Iran) 
are  as  follows :  1.  The  Finno-Hungarian,  Uralo- 
Finnic,  or  Ugrian  branch.  Its  sulniiTisions  are : 
a,  the  Ugrio,  including  the  Hungarian  or  Ma- 
l^ar  as  principal  member,  with  tibie  Vogul  and 
ifgro-Ostiak  in  and  beyond  the  Ural;  5,  the 
Bul^aric,  including  the  Tcheremisses  and  Mord- 
vins,  scattered  tribes  along  the  Volga;  c,  the 
Permian  group,  of  the  Permian,  Sirian,-and 
Yotiak,  in  eastern  Russia;  d^  the  Finnic  or 
Tchudic,  including  the  Lapp,  the  Finnish  prop- 
er, or  Suomian,  and  the  Esthonian.  The  Bash- 
kirs are  also  now  considered  as  belonging  to 
this  branch.  This  is  the  most  western  branch 
of  the  family,  lying  chiefly  within  the  limits 
of  Europe;  it  is  also  the  one  of  highest  en- 
dowment, most  perfect  language,  and  most 
advanced  culture.  2.  The  Samoyedic  branch, 
comparatively  insignificant  in  numbers,  posi- 
tion, and  history,  and  one  of  the  lowest  races 
of  the  Asiatic  continent.  The  Samoyeds  oc- 
cupy principally  the  country  between  the  Obi 
and  the  Yenisei,  the  inhospitable  shores  of 
the  Arctic  ocean  from  the  White  sea  to  be- 
yond the  North  cape  of  Asia,  and  in  small 
groups  the  northern  mountains  of  central 
Asia.  8.  The  Turkish  or  Tartar  (more  prop- 
erly Tatar)  branch,  the  most  widely  spread  of 
all,  reaching  from  Turkey  in  Europe  to  beyond 
the  middle  of  central  Asia,  with  important 
outliers  in  the  yet  more  remote  northeast,  as 
the  Yakuts  of  the  Lena.  Its  subdivisions  are 
very  numerous,  but  are  grouped  in  three  chief 
classes :  those  of  the  southeast,  in  and  to  the 
east  of  Turkistan;  those  of  the  north,  inclu- 
ding among  others  the  Kirghiz  and  Yakuts; 
and  those  of  the  west,  stretching  from  north- 
ern Persia  through  Asia  Minor  and  the  Crimea 
to  Constantinople,  and  scattered  in  patches 
over  the  European  dominions  of  the  sultan. 
4.  The  Mongolian  branch,  composed  of  three 
families.  East  Mongols,  West  Mongols,  and 
Buriats,  inhabiting  the  present  territory  of 
Mongolia,  the  slopes  of  the  Altai  mountains, 
and  in  groups  the  lands  bprdering  on  Persia, 
India,  and  China.  5.  The  Tungusian  branch, 
of  which  the  principal  race  is  the  Mantchoo, 
which  has  held  China  in  subjection  during 
the  past  two  centuries.  There  is  no  question 
respecting  the  family  relationship  of  these 
branches.  The  common  name  Turanian  is 
more  frequent  than  any  other,  but  various 
scholars  prefer  the  terms  Mongolian  (in  the 
wider  sense),  Uralo- Altaic,  Scythian,  or  Tar- 
taric; the  first  of  these  four  seems  to  be  gain- 
ing universal  favor.  It  has  been  sought  to 
extend  still  further  the  boundaries  of  this  im- 
mense family,  by  attaching  to  it  the  Dravidian 


races  of  southern  India  and  other  Asiatic  peo- 
ples, and  even  lying  on  the  Malaya  and  Polyne- 
sians, and  the  Nortn  American  tribes ;  but  such 
sweepingly  synthetic  classification  is,  in  the 
present  stage  of  linguistic  ethnology,  to  be  re- 
garded as  utterly  unscientific.  Even  the  com- 
bination of  the  branches  above  mentioned' into 
one  family  is  not  beyond  question ;  the  Mongol 
and  Mantchoo  branches  may  yet  be  found  un- 
connected with  <^e  others.— As  the  Aryan  or 
Indo-European  languages  are  much  more  va- 
ried and  diverse  in  their  development  than  the 
Semitic,  so  they  are,  in  their  turn,  vastly  ex- 
ceeded in  this  respect  by  the  idioms  now  under 
consideration.  The  law  of  linguistic  connec- 
tion prevailing  among  the  latter  is  quite  i>ecu- 
liar;  between  tribes  confessedly  of  near  kin 
exist  differences  of  linguistic  material  even  in 
cardinal  points,  such  as  the  pronouns,  numerals, 
and  important  affixes  of  derivation.  A  marked 
similarity  of  linguistic  method,  however,  runs 
through  them  all,  and  helps  to  stamp  them  as 
kindred.  They  are  all  formed  on  what  is 
cdled  the  agglutinative  type ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  root  or  theme  everywhere  maintains  its 
form  almost  unchanged,  and  all  formative  syl- 
lables are  suffixed,  never  prefixed,  to  it;  and 
they  enter  with  it  into  no  intimate  union  giv- 
ing rise  to  forms  which  are  accepted  by  the 
mind,  without  analysis,  as  signs  for  the  complex 
idea ;  they  remain  in  the  condition  of  loosely 
appended  elements.  There  are  no  varieties  and 
irregularities  of  nominal  and  verbal  flexion; 
each  language  has  but  a  single  declension  and 
(with  unimportant  exceptions)  a  single  conju- 
gation. The  plural  of  declension  is  formed  by 
a  pluralizing  particle,  to  which  the  same  case 
endings  are  then  attached  as  in  the  singular. 
Grammatical  gender  is  unknown.  The  cases 
ai'e  numerous.  Prepositions  always  follow  the 
words  they  govern ;  as,  indeed,  it  is  a  general 
rule  that  the  governed  word  precedes  the  gov- 
erning. Words  connecting  sentences,  relatives 
and  conjunctions,  are  in  most  languages  hardly 
employed  at  all.  A  marked  phonetic  peculiar- 
ity running  through  all  the  dialects  is  the  law 
of  harmonic  sequence  of  vowels;  the  vowels 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  heavy  and  light 
(or  hard  and  soft),  and  within  the  same  word 
•only  heavy  or  only  light  vowels  can  follow  one 
another ;  the  vowel  of  a  suffix,  or  those  of  a 
series  of  suffixes,  changing  to  conform  them- 
selves to -the  character  of  that  of  the  root. 
The  languages  are  rich  in  harmonious  and  well 
developed  vocabularies,  so  far  as  the  sound 
goes,  and  they  abound  in  nice  distinctions  of 
certain  kinds.  Yet  their  rank  in  the  general 
scale  of  language  is  low ;  they  are  deficient  in 
sharp  distinction  of  the  principal  grammatical 
categories,  and  awkward,  cumbrous,  and  in- 
complete in  the  expression  of  thought.  This 
character  belongs  to  them  in  varying  degree ; 
the  Mantchoo  dialects  are  the  poorest  of  all, 
and  the  Mongol  do  not  much  surpass  thera; 
the  Tartaric  idioms  hold  the  middle  rank ;  the 
tongues  of  the    Finnic    branch,  particularly 
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the  Furnish  proper  and  the  Hnngarian,  possess 
a  marked  superiority  to  the  others.  Most  of 
the  languages  of  the  family  are  known  only  in 
their  present  condition.  None  of  the  branches 
has  ever  had  a  properly  national  literature,  if 
we  except  the  mythic  and  legendary  songs  of 
the  Finns  and  the  mostly  lyric  popular  songs 
of  the  Hungarians;  but  even  some  of  the  re- 
moter tribes,  under  the  influence  and  by  the 
aid  of  foreign  teachers,  have  acquired  the  art 
of  writing,  and  have  brought  forth  religious 
and  historical  works,  while  the  Hungarian  and 
Turkish  have  developed  important  literatures. 
It  is  also  believed  that  on  the  cuneiform  mon- 
uments of  Mesopotamia  and  Persia  is  repre- 
sented, in  the  inscriptions  of  the  third  oraer, 
a  Ugrian  dialect,  now  frequently  designated  as 
Accadian,  and  that  we  have  there  authentic 
evidence  and  remains  of  an  ancient  Ugrian 
civilization,  which  preceded  and  formed  the 
basis  for  that  of  the  other  races  in  the  same 
regions.  F.  Lenormant  has  recently  (1874) 
written  a  grammar  of  the  Accadian  on  this 
assumption  of  its  value.  These  results  of  a 
small  number  of  investigators  are  not  yet  fully 
accepted  by  scholars  in  general. — See  R^mu- 
sat,  Rech&rehei  but  U$  langues  tartarea  (Paris. 
1820);  Rask,  in  several  of  his  philological 
works;  Schott,  in  numerous  memoirs  pub- 
lished by  the  Berlin  academy,  especially  veber 
dot  altaisehe  oder  finnueh-toTtaruehe  Spra- 
ehengeuhlecht  (1849);  Gastrin,  in  a  series  of 
grammars,  essays,  accounts  of  travel,  &c.  (St. 
Petersburg,  1858-'8);  Max  Mftller,  "Letter  on 
the  Turanian  Languages,*'  in  Bunsen's  *^  Phi- 
losophy of  Universal  History,"  vol.  i.,  and 
*^  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language  "  (Lon- 
don, 1861) ;  and  Pauly,  Description  ethnogra- 
phique  des  peuples  de  la  Hussie  (St.  Peters- 
burg, 1862). 

TDIHBIE  (Lat.  turbOj  a  whirling,  or  that 
which  whirls),  a  water  wheel  through  which 
the  water  passes,  guided  by  channels  in  the 
wheel  itself,  and  usually  by  other  passages  ex- 
terior to  the  wheel  which  cause  it  to  impinge 
on  the  wheel  buckets  at  the  proper  angle  to 
secure  eflSciency.  The  guide  curves  (as  the 
walls  of  the  last  named  channels  are  called) 
and  the  buckets  of  the  wheels  are  usually  both 
curved  in  such  manner  that  the  water  shall* 
enter  the  wheel  as  nearly  as  possible  without 
shock,  and  shall  leave  it  with  tne  least  possible 
velocity.  Turbines  are  generally,  but  not  al- 
ways, set  in  the  horizontal  plane,  their  axes 
being  vertical ;   their  size  diminishes  as  the 

«irht  of 


fall  increases,  and  for  falls  of  ordi- 
naiy  height  they  are  very  much  smaller  than 
the  ordinary  forms  of  so-called  "  vertical  " 
water  wheels,  an  advantage  which  increases 
with  the  height  of  fall.  Their  smaller  size 
gives  necessarily  a  high  velocity  of  rotation, 
which  constitutes  their  most  important  advan- 
tage over  the  older  forms  of  wheel ;  it  permits 
the  adoption  of  less  heavy  and  expensive  ma- 
chinery for  transmitting  the  power,  dispenses 
with  gearing,  and  gives  greater  regularity  of 


speed  and  nearly  equal  efficiency  under  all 
heights  of  fall.  The  turbine  was  introduced 
into  general  use  by  Fourneyron  in  France  in 
1827,  and  soon  after  by  Fairbairn  in  England 
and  by  Boyden  in  the  United  States.  Tur- 
bines are  classed  as  outward-flow,  inward-flow, 
and  parallel-flow  wheels,  according  to  the  di- 
rection taken  by  the  water  in  passing  through 
them ;  but  the  principle  already  enunciated  ap- 
plies to  all.  Gould  tne  water  be  entered  upon 
the  wheel  absolutely  without  shock,  and  dis- 
charged absolutely  without  velocity,  the  eflS- 
ciency of  the  wheel  would  be  perfect,  and  the 
energy  of  the  fall  would  be  all  transformed 
into  work.  The  efficiency  of  good  turbines, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  approaches  80 

Eer  cent.,  and  has  been  known  to  exceed  that 
gure:  the  usual  value  is  about  75  per  cent. 
The  efficiency  is  determined  as  follows:  The 
amount  of  water  flowing  through  the  wheel  is 
ascertained  by  gauging;  its  weight,  measured 
by  the  height  of  fidl,  indicates  the  maximum 
power  of  the  stream,  or  the  power  available. 
The  actual  amount  of  power  utilized  by  the 
wheel  is  determined  by  measurement  with  the 
dynamometer.  If  R  =s  the  resistance  and  «  = 
the  velocity  with  which  the  wheel  overcomes 
that  resistance,  Rx«=:the  work  done  in  the 
unit  of  time,  and  R«  =  WAG,  in  which  expres- 
sion W  is  the  weight  of  water  flowing  per 
second,  h  the  height  of  fall,  and  G  the  coeffi- 
cient of  efficiency,  or  that  fraction  of  the  total 
avaUable  fall  which  is  actually  utilized  by  the 
wheel:  the  value  of  G  is  the  "modulus"  of 
the  wheel.  This  value  is  capable  of  being 
estimated  with  approximate  accuracy  by  the 
designer  of  the  wheel,  and  the  performance 
thus  predicted,  by  the  use  of  formulas  involv- 
ing quantities  dependent  in  magnitude  upon 
the  forms  of  the  guiding  channels.  Turbmes 
give  the  highest  efficiency  when  their  speed 
is  between  0*5  and  0*7  of  that  due  to  the 
height  of  fall.  The  velocity  of  direct  flow,  or 
that  with  which  the  water  passes  through  the 
wheel,  is  to  be  preserved  as  nearly  uniform 
as  possible,  and  tne  passages  are  to  be  given 
such  form  and  magnitude  of  cross  section  as 
will  insure  that  uniformity.  The  velocity  of 
whirl  is  made  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  the 
rotary  velocity  of  the  wheel,  and  the  water  is 
thus  passed  upon  the  wheel  without  shock.  If. 
should  glide  over  the  buckets  without  sudden 
change  of  velocity,  and  should  finally  pass  out 
with  a  speed  opposite  in  direction  and  equal 
in  magnitude  to  that  of  the  wheel,  thus  drop- 
ping out  of  the  wheel  with  the  least  possible 
velocity  of  flow,  and  with  its  original  vis  vita 
transformed  into  mechanical  energy.  Fig.  1 
is  a  vertical  section  exhibiting  the  construction 
of  the  Boyden  outward-flow  turbine,  made  by 
the  Holyeke  machine  company.  A  is  a  quar- 
ter-turn leading  the  water  smoothly  upon  the 
wheel ;  B  is  the  lower  curb ;  G  the  disk  carry- 
ing the  guides;  D  the  wheel  with  its  guide 
channels,  shown  with  the  guide  curves  more 
perfectly  in  the  plan,  flg.  2 ;  £  is  a  disk  con- 
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necting  the  wheel  to  its  vertical  shaft;  F,  G, 
G'  are  supporting  beams;  S  the  shaft;  I  the 
support  for  the  bearings;  J  the  driving  gear; 


Fia.  1.— Section  of  Boyden  Turbine. 

and  R  the  apparatus  for  moving  the  gate.  In 
the  Bojden  wheel  is  illustrated  the  outward- 
fiow  turbine.  In  the  inward-flow  wheel,  the 
water  enters  between  ffui^e  curves,  or  is  car- 
ried in  a  spiral  channel,  and  the  form  of  the 
buckets  of  the  wheel  is  modified  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  already  stated,  and  gives 
the  form  seen  m  plan  in  fig.  8,  in  which  A 
is  the  wheel  disk  and  B  is  the  shaft.  In  the 
parallel-flow  turbine  the  water  enters  upon 


Fio.  t.~Plui  of  Boyden 
Turbine. 


Fio.  8.~Inward-flow 
Torblne,  Plan. 


the  wheel  as  in  fig.  4,  which  represents  the 
Bodine  turbine.  It  is  cased  in  so  that  it  may 
be  set  at  any  point  in  the  fall,  utilizing  the 
so-called  suction  of  that  part  below  it,  as  well 
as  the  pressure  due  to  tne  column  above  it, 
a  method  of  arrangement  first  introduced  by 
Henschel  and  Jonval.  The  wheel  was  invent- 
ed by  Fontaine.  The  upper  set  of  guides  are 
fixed;  the  lower  set  are  the  wheel  buckets. 
In  the  Burnham  turbine,  fig.  5,  the  inward 
and  downward  flow  forms  are  combined  to 
make  a  wheel  of  very  high  efficiency,  while 
yet  cheap  in  construction  and  durable.  In  the 
Leffel  wneel,  fig.  6,  the  stream  is  divided  to 
obtain  the  combined  inward  and  downward 
fiow  and  to  secure  greater  efTectiveness,  and 


also  to  obtain  more  perfect  regulation.  This 
form  has  been  extensively  introduced  in  the 
United  States,  as  has  also  the  preceding.    The 


Fio.  4.— Bodine  Turbine,  Parallel  Flow. 

same  letters  denote  the  same  parts  in  each 
figure.  The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of 
flow.     In  Schiele^s  inward-flow  turbine  the 


Fio.  d.— Bambam  Turbine.    Inward  and  Downward  Flow. 

water  divides  on  entering  the  wheel,  a  part 
passing  out  above,  the  remainder  emerging 
below,  the  wheel  disk.    The  Fourneyron  out- 
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ward-flow  and  the  Jonval  parallel-flow  tar- 
bines  are  roost  used  in  Europe.  Regulation  is 
effected  by  a  yerticallj  sliaing  gate  (R,  flg. 
1),  bj  a  set  of  valves  at  the  entrances  to  the 
wheel  (figs.  4,  6,  6),  or  by  varying  the  posi- 
tions of  the  guide  blades  themselves.  The 
most  perfect  method  would  be  by  varying  the 
velocity  ratio  of  the  wheel  and  the  driven 
mechanism.  The  loss  of  efficiency  in  reducing 
the  power  of  the  wheel  by  regulation  is  often 
serious.    Rankine  states  this  loss  as  follows : 


Opening. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Ratio  of  eflldencj 

1 

i 

1 

i 

Whitelaw^s  turbine  is  a  simple  form  of  wheel 
without  guide  blades.  Barker's  mill  was  a  very 
rude  apparatus  consisting  of  a  vertical  spout 
surrounding  the  shaft  and  conducting  the  wa- 
ter to  hollow  horizontal  arms,  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  which  it  emerged  tangentially  to 


Fio.  (L— Leffel  Turbine.    Dirided  Flow. 

the  orbit  of  the  orifices.  These  wheels  are 
usually  known  as  reaction  wheels;  their  effi- 
ciency is  comparatively  small. — See  Francis, 
"Lowell  Hydraulic  Experiments '*  (Boston, 
1855);  Rankine,  "Steam  Engine  and  Prime 
Movers"  (London,  1859);  and  Mahan,  "Hy- 
draulic Motors"  (New  York,  1873). 

TIJSBOT9  a  marine,  soft-rayed  fish  of  the  flat- 
fish family,  and  genus  rhombus  (Guv.),  charac- 
terized by  minute  sharp  teeth  on  the  jaws  and 
pharynx,  the  dorsal  fin  commencing  on  the 
bead  in  front  of  the  eyes,  and  like  the  anal  ex- 
tendinf?  to  the  tail,  and  the  eyes  on  the  left 
side.  The  European  turbot  (E.  muximuSy  Cuv.), 
the  finest  of  the  family,  sometimes  measures  6 
ft.  in  width,  and  weighs  over  200  lbs. ;  the  left 
side  is  brown  and  covered  with  small  tubercles, 
and  the  right  side  or  lower  surface  smooth  and 
white;  without  the  tail  the  body  is  nearly 
round  ;  mouth  large,  opening  obliquely  up- 
ward; eyes  in  a  vertical  line,  one  over  the 
other;    gill  openings  large;    pectorals  small. 


It  keeps  on  sandy  grounds^  and  is  a  great  wan- 
derer, usually  in  compames,  living  near  the 
bottom,  and  feeding  on  small  fish,  crustaceans, 
and  mollusks ;  though  voracious,  it  is  particu- 


Europein  Torbot  (Bhombns  mazimiu). 

lar  in  its  choice  of  food,  and  will  bite  at  none 
but  fresh  bait ;  the  spawning  season  is  about 
August,  after  which  it  soon  recovers  its  good 
condition.  Its  fiesh  is  white,  fat,  flaky,  and 
delicate,  and  has  been  highly  esteemed  from 
remote  antiquity ;  it  is  disputed  whether  this 
or  the  next  species  was  the  rhombui  of  the 
ancient  Romans ;  the  French  call  it  water  or 
sea  pheasant  on  account  of  its  fine  fiavor. 
Though  not  uncommon  on  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain,  most  of  the  turbot  sold  in  the  English 
markets  are  cauffht  by  Dutch  fishermen  on  the 
long  line  of  sandy  banks  between  England  and 
Holland.  The  fishery  begins  about  the  end  of 
March  and  closes  by  the  middle  of  August,  and 
is  prosecuted  both  by  lines  and  trawl  nets. — 
The  brill,  pearl,  or  smooth  turbot  (R,  fmlfa- 
ri$,  Cuv.)  is  a  smaller  and  less  delicate  species, 
with  smooth  scales,  from  the  same  localities ; 
the  under  law  is  the  longer,  and  the  upper  eye 
a  little  behind  the  lower ;  it  is  reddish  sandy 
brown,  varied  with  darker,  and  sprinkled  with 
white  pearl-like  specks ;  under  surface  smooth 
and  white ;  it  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean, 
as  are  several  other  species  still  less  esteemed. 
— The  American  or  spotted  turbot  (R,maeu' 
latus,  Girard;  pleuroneetes,  De  Kay),  called 
also  New  York  plaice  and  watery  fiounder,  is 
from  12  to  18  in.  long,  and  6  to  8  in.  wide, 
sometimes  attaining  a  weight  of  20  lbs. ;  it  is 
smooth,  on  the  left  side  reddish  gray  with 
large  circular  or  oblong  darker  blotches  sur- 
rounded by  a  lighter  margin,  and  with  nu- 
merous white  spots,  especislly  on  the  fins ;  the 
lower  surface  white  and  spotless ;  iris  silvery ; 
gape  wide,  with  a  single  row  of  separate,  large, 
sharp  teeth,  and  a  protuberance  on  the  chin ; 
ends  of  dorsal  rays  free ;  body  elongated ;  it 
resembles  the  brill  more  than  any  other  Euro- 
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pean  speoies.  It  occars  along  the  coast  of  the 
New  England  and  middle  states,  and  is  a  deli- 
cate article  of  food. 

lUUNVE,  Heul  de  La  Trar  d'AiTergne,  vis- 
count de,  a  French  soldier,  born  in  Sedan, 
Sept.  11,  1611,  killed  near  Sasbach,  Germany, 
July  27,  16T5.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Henri  de  Bouillon,  prince  of  Sedan,  by  Eliza- 
beth of  Nassau,  daughter  of  William  I.  of 
Orange,  and  was  sent  when  a  boy  to  Holland 
to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  his  uncle  Mau- 
rice. In  1680  he  entered  the  service  of  France, 
received  the  command  of  an  infantry  regi- 
ment, distinguished  himself  in  Lorraine  under 
Marshal  de  La  Force,  became  mariehal  de 
eamp  in  1685,  and  served  under  La  Valette  in 
Germany,  where  he  relieved  Mentz,  then  be- 
sieged by  the  imperialists.  In  1687,  with  an 
auxiliary  corps,  he  joined  the  Swedish  army 
under  Duke  Bemhard  of  Weimar,  and  cap- 
tured several  towns.  In  1689,  under  the  count 
d'Harcourt^  he  defeated  the  united  Austrians 
and  Spaniards  at  Gasale,  and  in  1640  forced 
Turin  to  surrender.  In  1642  he  conquered 
RoussiUon  from  Spain.  After  the  accession  of 
Louis  XIY.  he  was  made  marshal  of  France, 
and  placed  in  command  of  the  army  in  Ger- 
many. He  crossed  the  Rhine,  worsted  the  Ba- 
varians under  Mercy,  acted  in  concert  with 
Oond^  in  the  three  days^  battle  at  Freiburg 
(1644),  was  defeated  by  Mercy  at  Mergentheim, 
May  5, 1645,  but  gained  a  victory  over  him  in 
conjunction  with  Oond6  at  AUersheim,  near 
N6rdiingen,  three  months  later,  and,  joining 
the  Swedish  general  Wrangel,  conquered  the 
Bavarians  at  Lauingen  and  Zusmarshausen, 
and  forced  the  elector  to  sign  an  armistice  in 
March,  1647.  He  then  went  to  Flanders,  and 
took  several  places,  but  was.  stopped  in  his  ca- 
reer by  the  termination  of  the  thirty  years'  war 
(1648).  On  his  return  to  France,  his  love  for 
the  duchess  de  Longueville  and  his  brother's 
example  connected  him  with  the  Fronde.  At 
the  head  of  a  Spanish  army  which  was  sent  to 
support  that  movement,  he  was  defeated  near 
Retnel  by  Marshal  Duplessis-Praslin,  and  driv- 
en out  of  France  (1650).  After  vain  efforts 
to  reconcile  France  and  Spain,  he  was  permit- 
ed  to  return  home,  and  henceforth  proved  the 
most  loyal  supporter  of  the  king,  while  Oond6 
became  the  leader  of  the  Fronde.  He  defeat- 
ed Condi's  troops  at  Bl^neau  in  April,  1652, 
followed  him  up  to  Paris,  and  inflicted  upon 
him  a  severe  loss  in  July  in  the  faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  and  thus  secured  the  triumph  of  the 
royal  cause.  The  Spaniards  having  invaded 
the  north  of  France  under  Oond4,  he  worsted 
them  at  Arras  in  1654,  gained  the  decisive 
victory  of  the  "Dunes,"  June  14,  1658,  and 
took  Dunkirk.  These  successes  hastened  the 
peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  Nov.  7,  1659.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  previous  rank  as  minister  of  state, 
he  now  received  that  of  marshal  general.  In 
1667,  war  being  declared  against  Spain,  Tu- 
renne  entered  Flanders  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
accompanied  by  Louis  XIY.,  and  in  less  than 


four  months  conquered  that  province ;  and  sev- 
ered of  his  conquests  were  confirmed  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Ohapelle,  May  2,  1668.  In 
the  war  against  Holland  (1672)  he  command- 
ed one  of  ^e  invading  armies;  and  when  the 
European  powers  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Dutch,  he  entered  Grermany,  advanced  to  the 
Elbe,  and  forced  the  elector  of  Brandenburg 
to  a  separate  peace  in  1678 ;  then,  in  a  cam- 
paign celebrated  for  his  skilful  strategy,  ho 
protected  Alsace  from  invasion  (1674),  crossed 
the  Rhine  at  Philippsburg,  routed  the  enemy 
at  Sinsheim  and  Ladenburg,  and  drove  them 
back  to  the  Main,  and  devastated  the  Palati- 
nate, burning  80  towns.  In  the  following  win- 
ter, with  an  army  of  scarcely  22,000  men,  he 
nearly  destroyed  60,000  Austrians  and  Bran- 
denburgers  under  Bournonville,  gaining  victo- 
ries at  Mtlhlhausen  pec.  29,  1674)  and  Tftrk- 
heim  (Jan.  6,  1675).  He  now  wished  to  re- 
tire from  active  service;  but  he  was  the  only 
French  general  capable  of  coping  with  Monte- 
cuculi.  He  therefore  continued  in  command, 
and  during  four  months  the  manosuvres  and 
strategic  operations  of  the  two  generals  were 
subjects  of  universal  admiration.  Finally  Tu- 
renne  forced  his  rival  into  a  position  near  Sas- 
bach where  he  was  constrained  to  fight  at  a 
disadvantage;  the  French  commander  conse- 
quently had  a  new  victory  in  prospect,  when, 
surveying  the  last  preparations  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle,  he  was  killed  by  a  stray  ball,  and 
his  death  caused  his  army  to  retreat  beyond 
the  Rhine.  Turenne  was  originally  a  Protes- 
tant, but  became  a  Catholic  about  1668  through 
the  influence  of  Bossuet.~-See  Ramsay's  Mis- 
toire  de  M,  Tktrenne^  including  his  Memoiree 
of  the  campaigns  of  1648-59  (French  and 
English,  Paris  and  London,  2  vols.,  1785  ;  new 
French  ed.,  1838),  and  Neuber's  Iktrenne  als 
Kriegstheoretiker  und  Feldherr  (Vienna,  1869). 
TCIUF,  Tbtj  a  term  signifying  horse  racing  in 
all  its  forms,  except  the  few  trotting  matches 
which  are  decided  on  turnpike  roads  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  no  doubt  derived  from  the  lev- 
el ground  and  short  close  greensward  of  the 
heaths,  downs,  and  commons  upon  which  races 
were  first  run  in  England.  These  tracts  had 
never  been  ploughed  from  time  immemoriaL 
The  moist  climate  and  strong  soil  kept  the  grasa 
thick ;  and  as  the  pasturage  was  free  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish,  it  was  of  that  close 
velvety  texture  upon  which  the  horse  likes  to 
extend  himself.  Horse  racing  in  Britain  is  of 
great  antiquity,  though  racing  at  stated  times 
and  places  cannot  be  traced  beyond  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  who  gave  a  Mr.  Markham  £500  for 
an  Arab  horse  called  the  Markham  Arabian, 
which  being  run  against  English  race  horses 
was  easily  defeated  several  times.  This  horse 
was  believed  to  be  the  first  pure  Arabian  im- 
ported into  England.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  old  English  racehorse  and  the  Turkish 
horses  from  the  Levant,  with  barbs  from  Moroc- 
co and  Andalusia,  were  preferred  to  the  Ara- 
bians for  some  time.    In  the  reign  of  Oharles  I. 
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alionemaii  named  Pkoe  had  a  white  horse 
whioh  was  known,  and  is  still  known  in  the 
stad  books,  as  Placets  White  Turk.    He  had 
great  merit  as  a  stallion.    When  the  Puritan 
sects  prevailed,  horse  racing,  in  common  with 
all  other  forms  of  popular  amusement,  was 
suppressed.    But  Oromwell  took  Place  into  his 
service,  purchased  his  White  Turk,  and  did  all 
in  his  power  to  improve  the  breed  of  English 
horses.    After  Charles  U.  came  to  the  throne, 
horse  racing  was  revived  all  over  the  country. 
He  imported  four  (or  as  some  accounts  say, 
sU)  mares  from  Tangier,  and  these  have  ever 
since  been  known  as  the  Morocco  or  ro  jal  mares. 
Some  of  them  enter  into  nearly  all  the  old 
pedigrees.     In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  racing 
was  again  regularly  established  at  Newmarket, 
where  it  has  nourished  ever  since.    During  the 
short  reign  of  James  II.  there  is  little  to  be 
said  of  the  turf.    In  that  of  William  and  Mary 
it  flourished  greatly,  and  the  first  of  the  three 
great  patriarchal  imported  sires  became  known 
in  England.    This  was  the  Byerly  Turk,  a  horse 
ridden  by  Oapt.  Byerly  as  a  charger  in  Wil- 
liam's army  after  James  was  expelled  from  the 
throne.    This  horse  was  first  noticed  in  Eng- 
land in  1689.    Where  he  came  from  nobody 
knows;  bat  some  of  the  best  race  horses  and 
stallions  that  ever  lived  came  from  him.    Jig 
was  his  son,  and  Partner  his  grandson;  and 
King  Herod,  a  horse  to  which  we  have  been 
as  much  indebted  as  to  Eclipse  for  the  speed 
and  bottom  of  our  race  horses  for  a  century, 
was  his  descendant  at  four  removes.    A  large 
numbw  of  Barbary  and  Turkish  horses  were 
also  imported,  one  of  the  best  of  which  was 
the  Lister  or  Btradling  Turk;   and  a  gray 
Arabian  caUed  Bloody  Buttocks,  from  a  red 
mark  on  his  haunch,  was  also  of  much  merit. 
But  the  greatest  of  all  the  importations  was 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  a  Torkshire- 
man  named  Darley  received  from  his  brother 
in  Palestine  a  bay  Arab  horse  obtained  from 
one  of  the  desert  tribes.    This  horse,  after- 
wurd  caHled  the  Darley  Arabian,  was  the  second 
and  the  greatest  of  the  three  sires  from  which 
tibie  blood  horse  of  modem  times  is  mainly  de- 
scended.   From  him  starts  the  right  male  line 
of  Edipse  and  of  Snap,  and  the  King  Herod 
line  on  the  side  of  his  dam.    In  1715  the  Darley 
Arabian  got  flying  Childers,  the  best  horse  by 
long  odds  that  had  ever  run  in  England.    The 
Dariey  Arabian  also  got  Bartlett's  Childers, 
who  did  not  race  himself,  but  was  a  famous 
staJlion,  great^andsire  of  Eclipse  on  the  male 
side,  and  sire  d!  the  Little  Hartley  mare,  whose 
name  appears  in  the  pedigrees  of  many  of  the 
best  horses  of  the  present  day.    The  Darley 
Arabian  also  got  Snip,  the  sire  of  Snap,  the  lat- 
ter a  sire  of  such  immense  merit  and  enduring 
influence  that  he  is  third  to  Eiag  Herod  and 
Eclipse.    The  racer  was  at  first  a  cross-bred 
horse,  composed  of  the  old  English  breed  and 
Spanish,  Barb,  Turk,  and  Arab  strains,  but 
improved  by  good  feed  and  care  and  develop- 
ment on  the  turf.     The  Godolphin  Arabian 
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was  the  third  of  the  three  great  foreign  sires. 
It  is  now  generally  believed  that  he  was  a 
Barb  instead  of  an  Arabian.  He  was  foaled 
about  1704,  and  sent  as  a  present  to  Louis 
XIY.  of  France  by  the  emperor  of  Morocco. 
He  was  deemed  of  little  value  in  France,  and 
was  purchased  by  a  Mr.  Coke,  who  took  him 
to  England  and  sold  him  to  one  Williams, 
the  keeper  of  a  coffee  house  in  London.  This 
man  gave  him  to  Lord  Godolphin,  who  bred 
many  famous  racers  from  him.  The  blood  is 
nearly  as  much  esteemed  as  that  of  the  Darley 
Arabian,  and  perhaps  more  than  that  of  the 
Byerly  Turk. — ^It  does  not  appear  that  any  rec- 
ords were  kept  of  the  races  even  at  Newmar- 
ket before  the  beginning  of  l^e  18th  century. 
No  horses  ran  until  they  were  five  years  old, 
and  the  races  were  nearly  all  four  miles  or  a 
greater  distance.  Basto,  by  the  Byerly  Turk, 
one  of  the  very  earliest  of  those  whose  ex- 
ploits are  recorded,  was  foaled  in  1708.  Bay 
Bolton  was  foaled  in  1705.  The  first  time  of 
his  running  he  won  Queen  Anne^s  gold  cup  at 
York  for  six-year-olds,  four-mile  heats,  weights 
168  lbs.  Bay  Bolton  beat  eight  six-year-olds. 
Cpving  them  a  year  each.  He  was  a  successful 
stallion,  and  his  daughter  Gypsy  was  celebrated 
as  a  brood  mare.  Brocklesby  Betty,  a  chest- 
nut mare  by  the  Curwen  Bay  Barb  out  of  a 
little  mare  by  the  Lister  Turk,  was  foaled  in 
1711.  Before  she  was  trained  she  had  a  foal, 
but  she  was  the  best  race  horse  that  appeared 
in  England  before  Flying  Childers.  The  lat- 
ter, a  chestnut  horse  with  four  white  legs  and 
a  blaze  in  the  face,  was  foaled  in  1715,  and 
was  got  by  the  Darley  Arabian  out  of  Betty* 
Leedes.  Flying  Childers  had  immense  speed 
and  thorough  bottom.  He  did  not  run  much, 
for  after  he  had  shown  his  powers  no  one 
would  start  a  horse  against  him.  On  one  occa- 
sion, it  is  said,  he  ran  over  the  Beacon  course,  4 
m.  1  fur.  188  yds.,  in  7  min.  80  sec.  His  stride 
was  25  ft.  With  his  rider  in  the  saddle,  he 
leaped  80  ft.  on  level  ground.  He  was  a  horse 
of  fair  size,  and  so  was  his  brother  Bartlett^s 
Childers.  After  l^eir  time  the  thoroughbred 
horse  increased  much  in  height  and  length. 
Still  some  of  the  best  and  most  enduring  of 
that  age  were  mere  ponies.  Gimcrack  and 
Littie  Driver  were  only  about  14  hands  high. 
King  Herod,  a  horse  of  fine  size  and  power, 
was  bred  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland  in  1758, 
and  sold  to  Sir  John  Moore.  He  came  in  the 
male  line  of  the  Byerly  Turk  through  Tartar, 
Partner,  and  Jig,  and  on  the  side  of  his  dam 
he  had  two  crosses  of  the  Darley  Arabian,  one 
tiirough  Hying  Childers  and  one  through  a 
daughter  of  the  Arabian.  King  Herod  had 
great  speed  and  bottom.  There  have  been 
better  race  horses,  while  it  is  agreed  that  there 
has  been  no  better  stallion.  Between  the  time 
of  Flying  Childers  and  Eclipse  50  years  elapsed, 
and  many  famous  horses  were  produced,  in- 
cluding Snap  as  well  as  King  Herod.  The  for- 
mer was  son  of  Snip,  whose  sire  was  Flying 
Childers ;  and  it  is  through  the  daughters  of 
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Snap  and  the  progeny  of  King  Herod  that  we 
have  80  much  of  the  invalaable  blood  of  that 
famous  horse  at  the  present  day.  In  1704 
another  colt  was  bred  by  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, which  proved  a  greater  runner  than  any 
of  its  predecessors,  and  a  larger  horse.  He 
was  foaled  during  the  great  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
and  was  called  Eclipse.  His  sire,  Marske,  was 
a  brown  horse  coming  in  the  male  line  from 
the  Darley  Arabian  tiirough  Bartlett's  Ghil- 
ders;  and  his  dam,  Spiletta,  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  Oodolphin  Barb.  Eclipse  was 
the  biggest,  strongest,  and  greatest  race  horse 
that  had  ever  run  in  England.  He  was  16 
hands  2  in.  high  at  the  withers,  one  inch  more 
at  the  croup,  and  his  length  was  enormous. 
No  such  horse  had  ever  been  seen  before.  His 
temper  was  resolute  and  defiant.  There  was 
great  trouble  in  breaking  and  riding  him.  No 
jockey  ever  dared  strike  him  wi£  the  whip 
or  prick  him  with  the  spur.  He  won  eleven 
king^s  plates,  most  of  them  four-mile  heats, 
weights  168  lbs.  He  double  distanced  a  large 
field  of  good  horses  when  his  backer  for  a 
heavy  bet  undertook  to  place  them.  He  was 
never  defeated,  and  never  paid  a  forfeit.  Next 
to  him  the  two  best  horses  of  his  time  were 
Goldfinder,  son  of  Snap,  and  Shark,  another 
son  of  Marske.  The  latter  got  big  horses. 
Shark  was  himself  16  hands  high,  and  was  a 
great  runner.  He  was  afterward  taken  to  the 
United  States.  In  the  60  years  between  Fly- 
ing Ohilders  and  Eclipse  the  race  horse  had 
increased  about  a  hand  in  height,  and  when 
the  latter  retired  from  the  turf  in  1770,  the 
thoroughbred,  as  a  permanent  and  the  most 
valuable  variety  of  the  horse,  was  established. 
There  were  now  at  the  stud  King  Herod, 
Eclipse,  and  Snap,  and  from  these  Uiree  our 
best  modern  race  horses  are  mostly  descend- 
ed. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  race  horse 
that  has  not  the  blood  of  two  of  them,  and 
most  of  the  best  in  England,  America,  and 
France  take  descent  from  all  three. — When 
Eclipse  retired,  a  great  change  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  race  horse  was  imminent.  Up 
to  that  time  few  had  run  before  they  were 
^ve  years  old.  Lord  Grosvenor  bred  Pot-8-os 
from  Eclipse  and  Sportsmistress  in  1778.  He 
ran  him  at  three  years  old,  and  the  colt  won. 
At  four  he  was  beaten ;  but  after  he  was  five 
he  never  suffered  defeat.  He  won  over  the 
Beacon  course  20  times  with  high  weights, 
and  was  the  best  son  of  Eclipse,  though  the 
latter  had  other  sons  of  wonderful  merit,  such 
as  King  Fergus,  Joe  Andrews,  Mercury,  Dun- 
gannon,  and  SaltranL  The  whip,  a  challenge 
trophy  still  run  for  over  the  Beacon  course, 
140  lbs.,  and  for  200  guineas,  play  or  pay, 
whenever  challenged  for,  had  been  established. 
Bay  Malton  had  won  it  and  held  it.  So  had 
Mambrino,  but  he  paid  Shark  100  guineas  to 
be  allowed  to  keep  it.  In  1781  Lord  Grosvenor 
challenged  for  it,  and  named  Pot-8-os.  It  was 
delivered  over.  While  Eclipse  rejoiced  in 
Pot-8-os,  King  Herod  enjoyed   equal  glory 


through  the  wonderful  success  of  his  son 
Uighfiyer,  foaled  in  1784.  He  was  bred  by 
Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  and  sold  to  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  and  afterward  to  old  Tattersall,  th& 
founder  of  the  fortunes  of  that  family.  To 
Highflyer  it  is  indebted  for  wealth  and  re- 
nown. His  dam  was  Rachel,  by  Blank,  son 
of  the  Godolphin  Barb  and  the  Little  Hartley 
mare;  and  on  the  female  side  Rachel  was  & 
granddaughter  of  Regulus,  son  of  the  Godol- 
phin  Barb.  Thus  Rachel  brought  two  croisea 
of  the  Godolphin  Barb  and  one  of  the  Darley 
Arabian  to  the  cover  of  King  Herod,  who  had 
himself  two  crosses  of  the  Darley  Arabian  and 
one  of  the  Byerly  Turk.  Highflyer  ran  at 
three  years  old.  He  won  several  times  over 
the  Beacon  course,  besides  races  at  other 
places  than  Newmarket.  He  was  never  beat- 
en,  and  never  paid  a  forfeit.  A  hot  discussion 
soon  arose  as  to  whether  the  descendants  of 
King  Herod  or  those  of  Eclipse  were  the  best, 
and  this  lasted  even  after  Hambletonian,  grand- 
son of  Eclipse,  beat  Diamond,  grandson  of 
King  Herod,  in  the  great  match  over  the  Bea- 
con course,  by  half  a  neck.  The  Diamond 
men  wanted  to  run  it  again,  but  Sir  Harry 
Vane  Tempest  would  not  consent,  and  Ham- 
bletonian never  ran  another  race.  The  bettin^^ 
on  this  race  was  enormous.  The  war  between 
the  partisans  of  Eclipse  and  King  Herod  now- 
waxed  furious.  The  wise  and  impartial,  how- 
ever, determined  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
blood  of  both  these  famous  horses.  Then  be- 
gan that  curious  and  intricate  crossing  be- 
tween the  produce  of  King  Herod  and  Eclipse 
and  the  daughters  of  Snap,  which  has  ever 
since  produced  the  horses  of  highest  type  in 
England,  Ireland,  America,  and  fVanoe.  King^ 
Herod  covered  Lisette  by  Snap,  and  got  Maria. 
This  latter  was  bred  to  Pot-8-os,  and  the  pro- 
duce was  Sir  F.  Poole's  Waxy,  a  beautiful  bay- 
horse  with  one  eye,  great  as  a  racer,  and  upon 
the  whole  greater  than  Highflyer  himseli  as. 
a  sire.  His  favorite  mate  was  Penelope  by 
Trumpator.  She  was  out  of  Prunella  by  High- 
flyer, and  Prunella's  dam  was  Promise,  by  Snap, 
the  dam  of  Promise  being  a  mare  by  Blank,  son 
of  the  Godolphin  and  the  Little  Hartley  mare. 
Whoever  would  understand  what  the  tuif  means 
must  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  true  origin 
of  the  best  families  T>f  the  blood  horse.  Pe- 
nelope had  the  Darley  Arabian  blood  through 
Snap,  grandson  of  Flying  Ohilders,  and  through 
the  Little  Hartley  mare,  daughter  of  Bartlett's 
Ohilders.  She  also  had  two  crosses  of  it 
through  King  Herod,  and  one  more  through 
Rachel  by  Blank,  dam  of  Highflyer.  She  had 
the  blood  of  the  Godolphin  Barb  twice  through 
his  son  Blank,  and  once  through  his  son  Regu- 
lus; and  she  had  the  blood  of  both  these 
horses  once  more  through  her  sire  Trumpator. 
She  had  besides  the  blood  of  the  Byerly  Turk 
through  King  Herod  once  and  through  the 
dam  of  Trumpator  once.  Now,  being  put  to 
Waxy,  son  of  Pot-8-os  by  Eclipse  and  Maria, 
by  l^ng  Herod,  out  of  Lisette  by  Snap,  Penel- 
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ope  produced  for  the  duke  of  Grafton  in  six  sue- 
cessive  years,  beginning  with  1607,  Whalebone, 
Web,  Woful,  Wilful,  Wire,  and  Whisker.  All 
these  were  great  race  horses,  winners  at  four- 
mile  heats  with  heavy  weights.  Whalebone, 
Woful,  and  Whisker  were  great  stallions.  Web 
and  Wire  were  famous  brood  mares.  The 
latter,  after  winning  many  races  for  the  duke 
of  Grafton  in  England,  was  sold  by  him  to 
Mr.  Bruen  for  4,000  guineas.  He  took  her  to 
Ireland,  where  she  won,  the  first  season,  the 
lord  lieutenant^s  plate,  four-mile  heats  on  the 
Curragh  of  Kildare,  4,000  guineas  in  stakes,  and 
20,000  guineas  in  bets.  From  that  time  the 
Irish  turfmen  got  hold  of  all  the  Waxy  and  Pot- 
8-os  blood,  they  could  secure.  They  bought 
Waxy  Pope,  who  was  by  Pot-8-os  out  of 
Prunella,  and  being  unable  to  purchase  either 
Whalebone  or  Whisker,  they  eagerly  seized 
upon  their  best  sons,  Sir  Hercules  and  Econo- 
mist. The  former  got  Irish  Birdcatcher  and 
Faugh-a-Ballagh,  whose  son  Leamington  is 
now  highly  prized  here.  Economist  got  Hark- 
away,  and  also  the  dam  of  the  Baron,  by  Irish 
Birdcatcher.  The  Baron,  thus  in-bred  to  the 
brothers  Whalebone  and  Whisker,  struck  the 
blood  of  their  sister  Web  in  Pocahontas  by 
Glencoe,  and  from  her  produced  Stockwell 
and  Rataplan,  two  of  the  best  horses  that  ever 
lived.  Iiiis  brings  that  line  to  our  time,  for 
Rataplan's  daughter  Mandragora  is  still  produ- 
cing, and  is  the  best  brood  mare  in  the  world. 
Her  dam  was  Manganese,  daughter  of  Irish 
Birdcatcher,  Rataplan's  grandsire.  Mandra- 
gora belonged  at  the  time  of  his  death  to  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  King,  vicar  of  Launde,  for  whom 
she  bred  Apology,  winner  of  the  Oaks  and  St. 
Leger  in  1874.  One  other  great  line  in  which 
the  blood  of  King  Herod,  Eclipse,  and  Snap 
is  mingled,  should  be  mentioned.  Highfiyer's 
best  son  was  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  whose  dam  was 
PapiUon  by  Snap.  Sir  Peter,  a  splendid  race 
horse,  a  great  four-mile>heat  winner,  and  a 
stallion  whose  excellence  was  only  surpassed  by 
that  of  Waxy,  was  owned  by  the  earl  of  Der- 
by. Papillon  had  the  blood  of  both  the  Ohil- 
derses,  she  had  that  of  the  Godolphin  Barb, 
and  also  of  the  dam  of  the  two  True  Blues, 
which  mare  was  by  the  Byerly  Turk.  Out  of 
Arethusa  by  Dungannon,  son  of  Eclipse,  Sir 
Peter  Teazle  got  Walton  in  1798,  and  William- 
son's Ditto  in  1799.  From  Walton  and  Para- 
sol, by  Pot-8-os,  came  Partisan,  sire  of  Veni- 
son. The  latter  got  Kingston,  whose  grand- 
sons Kingfisher  and  Glenelg  are  among  our 
yoong  staUions  in  the  United  States.  Partisan 
was  idso  sire  of  Gladiator.  Gladiator  was  sire 
of  Queen  Mary,  dam  of  Balrownie,  Bonnie 
Scotiand,  Blink  Bonny,  Caller  Ou,  &c.  He 
was  also  sire  of  Miss  Gladiator,  dam  of  the 
great  French  race  horse  Gladiateur.  Web,  by 
Waxy,  was  grandam  of  Glencoe,  the  best  horse 
that  ever  came  to  America.  Being  bred  to 
Tramp,  a  horse  closely  descended  from  Eclipse 
in  the  male  line,  and  from  King  Herod  in 
the  female  line,  Web  produced  Trampoline. 


Trampoline  was  bred  to  Sultan,  a  horse  taking 
from  Eclipse,  King  Herod,  and  Snap  in  sev- 
eral different  lines,  and  she  produced  Glencoe. 
Glencoe  was  third  in  the  Derby.  He  won  the 
Goodwood  cup  and  other  races  when  three 
years  old.  When  he  was  four,  Lord  Jersey 
challenged  for  the  Whip  and  named  him.  But 
though  he  was  only  a  colt  and  it  was  even 
weights,  140  lbs..  Beacon  course,  nobody  would 
run  against  him,  and  it  was  delivered  over. 
Glencoe  was  foaled  in  1881,  at  a  time  when 
the  mischievous  influences  which  have  since 
affected  the  English  turf  and  jeoparded  the 
excellence  of  the  blood  horse  had  not  obtained 
great  sway.  The  running  of  two-year-olds, 
though  common  enough,  was  not  the  rule  as 
it  is  now.  The  system  of  handicapping,  by 
which  in  theory  the  worst  horse  in  a  race  is 
put  upon  a  level  with  the  best  and  fdl  the  rest, 
through  different  weights,  had  then  hardly 
begun.  It  has  since  attained  huge  dimensions, 
and  there  are  now  run  in  England  at  least  ten 
times  as  many  handicaps,  generally  over  short 
distances,  as  of  all  other  races  put  together.  It 
is  believed  that  this  system,  with  its  multitude 
of  short  dash  races,  has  had  a  pernicious  effect 
on  the  throughbred  horse  in  respect  of  stamina. 
Handicapping  afforded  a  chance  for  a  middling 
horse  to  win  much  more  money  than  the  best 
of  his  time  could,  especially  if  the  latter  did 
not  attain  to  his  greatest  excellence  until  he 
was  four  years  old.  It  secured  very  large  en- 
tries and  big  fields,  and  enabled  professional 
betting  men  to  extend  their  operations  vastly. 
— Up  to  the  time  when  Glencoe  was  on  the  turf, 
there  were  a  great  many  local  country  meet- 
ings in  various  parts  of  England,  especially  in 
the  midland  counties,  where  fox  hunting  was 
most  delighted  in.  At  these  races  there  were 
no  very  large  prizes  to  bring  the  great  horses 
from  Newmarket,  Epsom,  and  Yorkshire,  and 
there  were  no  railroads  to  afford  them  ready 
conveyance.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
running  horses  were  mostly  those  bred  and 
kept  in  the  neighborhood,  and  as  a  rule  tney 
were  fast,  stout,  and  honest  horses.  Many  of 
the  races  were  heats.  The  courses  were  chiefly 
staked  out  upon  heaths,  which  were  partly 
overgrown  with  gorse.  There  were  no  stands. 
The  ladies  viewed  the  races  from  carriages 
drawn  up  outside  the  foot  people,  who  stood 
along  the  cords  which  roped  in  the  home 
stretch.  There  were  always  a  great  number 
of  mounted  men.  So  popular  were  these 
gatherings  that  ^1  the  neighboring  gentry, 
yeomen,  farmers,  and  tradespeople  maae  it  a 
point  to  attend  with  their  families.  The  coun- 
try meetings  have  nearly  all  ceased,  and  few 
farmers  now  breed  the  blood  horses  which 
formerly  ran  at  them.  The  great  three-year- 
old  race  of  England  is  the  Derby,  which  was 
founded  in  1780,  and  first  won  by  Sir  Charles 
Bunbury's  Diomed,  who  was  imported  to  the 
Unit^  States.  He  was  the  sire  of  Sir  Archy 
here,  first  American  ancestor  in  the  male  line 
of  Timoleon,  Boston,  Lexington,  and  Monar- 
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ohist.  The  Derbj,  a  mile  and  a  half,  is  mn 
on  Epsom  downs,  generallj  in  the  latter  part 
of  May.  The  Oaks,  also  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
run  for  at  the  same  meeting,  is  for  fillies  only. 
It  was  f oonded  the  year  before  the  Derby,  and 
was  first  won  by  Bridget,  daughter  of  King 
Herod.  The  Derby  was  called  after  the  earl 
of  Derby.  The  Oaks  was  named  after  a  conn- 
try  seat  in  the  neighborhood  belonging  to  Gen. 
Bargoyne.  The  third  of  the  great  three-year- 
old  races  is  the  St.  Leger,  a  mile  and  three 
quarters,  rnn  for  at  Donoaster  in  autmnn.  It 
was  foanded  in  1778  and  named  after  GoL  St. 
Leger.  HoUandoise,  a  mare  by  Matohem  out 
of  Virago  by  Snap,  was  the  first  winner.  It 
was  then  two  miles.  Prior  to  the  Derby  and 
the  Oaks,  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  and  the 
One  Thousand  Guineas  are  run  for  at  New- 
market. They  are  each  a  mile.  The  former  is 
for  three-year-olds  and  the  latter  for  three-year- 
old  fillies.  Besides  these  there  are  sweepstakes 
for  three-year-olds  called  Derbys  at  other  places. 
The  great  cup  races  are  at  Ascot,  Goodwood, 
and  Doncaster.  These  are  two  miles  and  a 
half,  weight  for  age,  but  winners  of  the  Derby 
and  Oaks  are  penalized,  and  at  Goodwood 
there  are  so  many  penalties  for  winning  horses, 
and  allowances  for  poor  ones,  that  it  is  practi- 
oally  a  handicap.  The  fields  are  small  for  the 
oups,  for  many  people  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  a  grand  classical  trophy  of  silver,  about 
three  feet  high,  even  if  they  could  win  it.  The 
royal  plates  are  still  run  for.  They  are  now 
commonly  from  two  to  three  miles,  and  very 
few  enter.  The  other  cup  races  are  mostly 
handicaps.  The  handicap  races,  from  the  Great 
Metropolitan,  Goodwood  stakes,  Oesarewitch, 
Chester  cup,  &o.,  which  are  all  two  miles  or 
more,  range  down  to  half  a  mile,  and  there 
are  immense  numbers  of  them.  Those  which 
are  only  a  mile  or  less  than  a  mile  vastly  out- 
number Uiose  in  excess  of  it.  Over  3,000  race 
horses  ran  in  England  in  1875. — ^The  thorough- 
bred horse  of  England  and  America  is  practi- 
cally identical  in  breed,  and  in  all  probability 
there  is  no  difFerenoe  in  quality  where  the 
treatment  while  young  and  the  training  and 
riding  are  the  same.  The  noted  training  fami- 
lies, such  as  the  Dawsons  and  Days,  have  been 
at  it  in  England  for  about  a  century,  and  son 
succeeds  father  in  the  profession.  The  most 
successful  breeder  in  America,  for  the  number 
of  mares  he  has  kept,  is  John  M.  Clay  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  he  was  always  noted  as  the  most 
generous  and  careful  of  feeders.  He  had  much 
success  with  Magnolia  and  Topa^L  daughters  of 
Glencoe,  and  with  Balloon,  daugnter  of  Tork- 
flhire,  and  he  preferred  Lexington  to  all  other 
stallions.  His  father,  the  great  Henry  Clay, 
established  him  as  a  breeder  in  some  sort  by 
making  him  a  present  of  imported  Yorkshire, 
a  very  fine  race  horse  and  excellent  stallion. 
Nothing  in  this  country  ever  surpassed  the 
cross  between  Lexington  and  the  daughters  of 
Glencoe.  It  product  Kentucky,  Noilolk,  and 
Asteroid,  all  in  one  year;  and  more  recently 


it  was  represented  by  Monarchisi,  a  magnifi- 
cent race  horse.    In  the  male  line  Glencoe  is 
now  represented  here  chiefiy  by  Virgil,  son  of 
Vandal.    But  upon  his  daughters  his  towering 
fame  chiefiy  rests.    The  progeny  of  his  English 
daughter,  Pocahontas,  are  numbered  by  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands,  and  their  fame  is 
world-wide.    The  greatest  breeding  establish- 
ments in  this  country  are  those  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander and  Mr.  Sanf  ord  in  Kentucky.    At  the 
latter  there  are  5  stallions  and  75  brood  mares. 
Mr.  Grinstead  and  Mr.  McGrath  are  also  emi- 
nent breeders  in  Kentuclgr.    Oapt.  Oottrell  of 
Mobile  breeds  largely.    Near  New  York  there 
are  the  large  and  well  appointed  breeding  es- 
tablishments of  Mr.  Behnont,  Mp.  Cameron, 
Mr.  Withers,  Mr.  Welch,  Mr.  P.  Lorillard,  OoL 
McDaniels,  and  Mr.  Morris.    At  the  great  es- 
tablishments the  produce  are  mostly  sold  when 
yearlings.    Mr.  Backman,  Mr.  Robert  Bonner, 
Col.  Russell  of  Boston,  and  many  other  gentle- 
men breed  trotting  horses. — ^The  race  courses 
of  England  are  all  greensward,  and  few  of 
them  are  quite  fiat.    In  this  country  they  are 
of  dirt  and  generally  flat.    The  usual  shape  is 
two  straight  parallel  stretches  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  each,  with  curves  at  the  ends  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  radius.     Some  are  faster  than 
others,  a  condition  largely  depending  upon  the 
soil;  loam  is  the  best.    When  dry  and  moder- 
ately hard  on  the  surface,  with  a  damp  sub- 
soil, the  track  is  fast.    The  harder  the  track, 
the  faster  it  is,  provided  it  is  not  hard  enough 
to  make  the  horse  sore  and  unwilling  to  extend 
himself.    A  soft  track  to  train  on  and  a  hard 
one  to  run  or  trot  on  conduces  to  speed.    Sand 
is  slow.    The  Saratoga  course  is  the  fastest  in 
the  country,  and  that  of  Jerome  Park,  New 
York,  is  one  of  the  slowest    The  best  four- 
mile  performances  have  been  by  Lexington,  7 
min.  19f  sec.,  at  New  Orleans;  Lecompte,  7 
min.  26  sec.,  at  the  same  place ;  Idlewild,  daugh- 
ter of  Lexington,  7  min.  26^  sec.,  at  Centre- 
viUe  course.  Long  Island,  with  14  lbs.  more 
weight  than  her  sire  and  Lecompte  carried; 
Fellowcraft,  son  of  Australian  and  Idlewild*s 
sister,  7  min.  19^  sec,  at  Saratoga;  and  Wild- 
idle,  son  of  Australian  and  Idlewild,  7  min. 
25i  sec.,  at  San  Francisco.    Among  the  best 
horses  of  the  last  15  years  have  been  Light- 
ning, Daniel  Boone,  Pluiet,  Albino,  Idlewild^ 
Jerome  Edgar,  Bkckbird,  Thunder,  Norfolk, 
Kentucky,  Asteroid,  Harry  of  the  West,  Long- 
fellow, Kingfisher,  Harry  Bassett,  Monarchist, 
True  Blue,  Tom  JBowling,  Wanderer,  Spring- 
bok, Preakness,  and  Foster.    The  last  two  are 
very  tough  veterans.    They  are  both  by  Lex- 
ington, both  out  of  daughters  of  Yorkshire, 
and  their  grandams  were  both  imported  mares. 
Out  of  those  mentioned  15  were  got  by  Lex- 
ington, who  died  in  1875.    As  a  stallion  his 
value  was  enormous,  and  he  succeeded  best 
with  mares  having  much  English  blood,  such 
as  the  daughters  of  Glencoe,  Yorkshire,  Albion, 
Leviathan,  &c. — SteepU- Chafing.   About  1830 
annual  steeple  chases  were  organized  in  the  vale 
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of  Aylesbniy  and  at  St.  Albans.    The  distanoe 
was  oommonlj  four  miles  as  the  orow  flies.  The 
men  misht  get  to  the  goal  any  way  they  could, 
providea  their  horses  brought  in  their  proper 
weight,  and  that  they  never  went  a  hundred 
yaras  at  one  time  along  any  road,  lane,  or 
highway,  nor  opened  any  gate  or  wicket    The 
courses  were  nearly  straight,  bnt  a  rider  might 
diverge  within  certain  limits  marked  by  fii^^. 
Few  ooald  see  the  steeple  chase  from  end  to 
end.    At  that  time  the  vale  of  Aylesbury  was 
chiefly  rich  pasture  land.    The  sod  was  old, 
and  very  tough  in  winter  and  early  spring,  the 
season  for  the  steeple  chases.    There  were  no 
stone  waUs,  and  very  few  post-and-rail  fences. 
The  flelds  were  enclosed  by  ditches  and  double 
hedges,  called  bullfinches  and  ox  fences,  be- 
oanse  capable  of  confining  oxen  in  their  pasture. 
The  hedges  were  chiefiy  composed  of  the  haw- 
thorn, blackthorn,  and  crab  apple,  together 
with  wild  roses  and  a  great  yariety  of  briers. 
When  in  leaf  such  a  fence  could  not  be  seen 
through,  but  in  winter  the  young  growth  of 
the  top,  though  wide,  was  neither  very  thick 
nor  interlaced.     No  horse  could  go  though 
such  a  fence  without  jumping  more  than  breast 
high,  and  no  horse  that  ever  lived  could  dear 
the  bullfinches  by  going  dean  over  them.    But 
good  horsea  and  resolute  men  could  dear  the 
old,  stubborn  part  of  the  hedges,  and  go  through 
the  top-hamper  bodily.    The  ditches  were  no 
nnpediment.    The  horse  rising  to  the  leap  did 
80  before  he  neared  the  ditch  on  the  taking-off 
side,  and  if  he  got  through  the  hedge  he  was 
pretty  sure  to  clear  the  ditch  on  the  far  side, 
cut  Uie  vale  was  intersected  by  wide  and  deep 
brooks.    The  natural  brook  flowing  through 
a  meadow  and  nearly  full  to  its  bare  banks  is 
much  more  formidable  to  the  steeple  chaser 
than  the  art^cial  brook  with  a  fence  on  the 
taking-off  side.    Horses  will  jump  a  fence  and 
brook  readily  enough,  though  they  may  know 
by  experience  that  the  water  is  beyond  the 
fence ;  but  many  will  refuse  at  naked  water, 
especially  when  it  glistens  in  the  sunshine. 
The  weights  at  Aylesbury,  St.  Albans,  and 
other  phuses  were  at  first  168  lbs.    It  was  the 
custom  to  choose  a  stiff  four  miles  for  the 
chase,  that  is,  a  line  in  which  the  fences  were 
difficult,  and  the  brooks  wide  and  deep.    Han- 
dicapping was  introduced,  to  stop  the  further 
winning  of  two  famous  horses,  Lottery  and 
Gaylad,  who  took  all  the  best  prizes  for  sev- 
eral years.    It  was  besrun  at  Newport-Pagnell, 
but  Lottery  won  with  180  lbs.,  and  Gaylad 
was  second.     As  soon  as  the  handicap  sys- 
tem was  established,  reports  became  rife  abont 
puUings.    The  steeple-chase  course  was  most- 
ly oat  of  sight  of  the  stewards,  and  a  rider 
could  pull  his  horse  without  fear  of  being  de- 
tected.   This,  in  part,  brought  about  the  mod* 
em  system  of  round  courses,  over  which  the 
horsea  generally  go  twice  and  are  in  sight 
nearly  Si  the  way.    So  popular  was  steeple- 
chasing  that  those  who  could  provide  the  land 
and  constmct  the  fences  and  stands  were  well 


repaid  by  fees  and  rentals  when  the  spectators 
had  a  chance  to  see  the  chase.  But  the  fences 
and  brooks  were  artifidal,  and  much  less  diffi- 
cult than  those  of  the  real  cross-country  lines. 
The  consequence  was  that  a  slighter  and  lighter 
sort  of  horse  was  trained  to  the  business.  The 
most  famous  of  the  old  steeple-chasers  ranged 
from  about  three  quarters  or  seven  eighths 
blood  to  quite  thoroughbred.  A  hu'ge  number 
of  steeple-chase  courses  now  exist  in  England, 
but  not  one  of  the  old  straight  lines  across  the 
country  is  used.  The  chief  of  all  is  the  Grand 
National  Liverpool  steeple  chase.  The  course 
is  about  four  miles  and  a  half.  The  fences  are 
fair.  Beecher's  brook  (so  called  from  Oapt. 
Beecher,  a  noted  steeple-chase  rider)  is  18  ft. 
wide,  with  a  fence  on  the  taking-off  side  from 
8  ft.  8  in.  to  4  ft.  high.  Most  of  the  artificial 
water  jumps  in  England  are  from  14  to  18  ft. 
wide.  The  weights  range  from  about  175  lbs. 
to  140  lbs.,  and  neither  the  high  weights  nor 
the  low  weights  often  win.  The  good  steeple- 
chaser always  takes  his  jumps  in  stride,  and 
rushes  at  them  rather  than  pauses.  Chandler 
jumped  89  ft.  over  water,  and  84  ft.  has  been 
cleared  over  hurdles.  Steeple-chasing  is  very 
popular  in  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  horses  have  a 
cat-like  aptitude  for  jumping.  There  were  in 
England  and  Ireland,  in  the  season  commen- 
cing late  in  the  autunm  of  1874  and  ending  in 
the  early  summer  of  1875,  about  400  steeple 
chases,  exdusive  of  those  for  only  trifling 
stakes.  During  the  same  time  the  hurdle 
races  were  more  numerous.  In  these  the  race 
is  run  over  the  flat  course,  but  with  hurdles 
about  4  ft.  8  in.  high,  nlaced  an  eighth  of  a 
mile  apart  The  thoroughbred  steeple-chaser  is 
entered  at  hurdles  first,  and  if  he  turns  out*to 
be  &  good,  bold  jumper,  is  practised  at  hedges, 
rails,  &c.,  and  last  of  all  at  water  jumps.  The 
steeple  chases  in  this  country  are  too  confined 
and  twist  about  too  much  to  give  either  horses 
or  riders  a  good  chance.  The  jumps,  such  as 
they  are,  come  too  frequently.  Half  the  num- 
ber would  be  better. — Trotting,  This  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. It  consists  of  races  in  which  the  horses 
are  required  to  trot,  and  if  they  break  into 
a  gallop  the  riders  or  drivers  are  command- 
ed by  the  rules  to  pull  them  to  a  trot  as 
soon  as  possible.  Yet  considerable  running  is 
done  sometimes.  Nowhere  else  has  the  trot- 
ting horse  attained  anything  like  the  speed 
which  has  been  displayed  in  America.  No- 
thing has  been  systematically  done  for  the  trot- 
ter in  Europe,  except  in  Russia,  where  Count 
Orloff  established  a  breed  which  still  has  fine 
action  and  a  good  deal  of  speed.  The  old  road- 
ster could  not  go  faster  than  a  rate  of  about  12 
m.  an  hour,  but  he  could  go  a  long  way.  The 
modem,  high-bred  and  highly  educated  trotter 
is  capable  of  going  a  mile  at  the  rate  of  26  m. 
an  hour,  and  better.  The  great  factor  in  the 
improvement  of  the  trotter  has  been  the  trot- 
ting turf.  The  trotter,  like  the  thoroughbred 
of  early  times,  was  a  cross-bred  horse,  and  hii 
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developmezLt  here  and  in  Oanada  began  verj 
earlj  in  the  histoiy  of  the  colonies.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  northern  states  and  of  Oanada  were 
led  to  prefer  driving  to  riding.  The  roads  in 
summer  and  autumn  were  comparatively  good. 
In  winter  the  deep  snows  made  sleighing  rapid 
and  easy,  and  a  man  who  would  have  been 
frozen  on  horseback  could  travel  comfortably 
in  a  sleigh.  In  the  southern  states  the  case 
was  different.  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the 
Garolinas  produced  blood  horses,  but  no  trot- 
ters. The  fact  that  the  early  home  of  the  fast 
trotter  was  the  northern  states  and  Oanada 
shows  that  his  excellence  is  the  result  of  long 
use,  and  the  inclination  for  that  gait  is  now 
become  partly  hereditary.  When  the  people 
of  New  York,  New  England,  and  Oanada  were 
driving  rapidly  and  merrily  to  the  music  of 
the  sleigh  bells,  and  their  horses  were  com- 
pelled to  bend  the  knee  to  get  over  the  snow 
among  the  pines,  they  were  creating  the  pos- 
sibility of  future  Flora  Temples  and  Dex- 
ters.  The  best  mares  were  selected  to  breed 
from,  and  the  best  stallion  in  the  neighbor- 
hood' was  chosen  for  them.  Races  for  small 
sums  were  made  upon  the  road  or  upon  the 
ice,  and  finally  trotting  tracks  were  established 
at  such  places  as  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia. Some  of  the  best  trotting  mares  were 
bred  to  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  imported 
Messenger,  and  the  strains  of  other  blood  horses 
in  this  country  and  Oanada  were  also  infused. 
The  Arabian  horse  also  entered  into  the  com- 
position of  the  trotter.  The  form  best  adapt- 
ed for  speed  in  horses  was  thus  approached, 
and  the  nervous  organization  and  clear  wind 
which  enable  the  horse  to  stay  over  a  long 
distance  of  ground  were  acquired.  Upon  the 
nervous  organization  depends  the  great  differ- 
ence often  found  to  exist  between  horses  equal- 
ly well  bred  and  apparently  equally  well  shaped. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  trotting  turf  most  of 
the  races  were  under  the  saddle.  There  were 
also  many  of  two-,  three-,  and  four-mile  heats. 
After  some  time  races  in  harness  became  more 
frequent,  and  those  of  three-  and  four-mile 
heats  less  so.  The  sulkies  and  skeleton  wagons 
employed  in  the  races  were  improved  in  con- 
struction and  made  lighter,  and  truer.  The 
tracks  were  laid  out  upon  proper  principles, 
and  better  cared  for.  The  horses,  regularly 
trained,  and  with  the  improved  vehicles  and 
tracks,  displayed  more  and  more  speed,  until 
Flora  Temple  finally  beat  2  min.  20  sec.  in  har- 
ness. Even  after  that  time  races  of  two-mile 
heats  and  wagon  races  were  common ;  but  they 
have  now  almost  wholly  ceased.  Associations 
make  all  the  races  mile  heats,  three  in  five, 
in  harness.  About  the  last  of  the  great  two- 
mile-heat  races  and  wagon  races  were  those  in 
which  Dexter  defeated  Lady  Thorn  in  1866. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  all  the  trotting  races 
should  now  be  of  one  pattern.  People  have 
largely  lost  sight  of  the  main  things  involved 
in  the  issue  of  a  race,  and  care  only  for  time  by 
the  watch,  which  is  in  truth  the  least  impor- 


tant element  in  the  matter.  Some  horses  have 
beaten  the  best  time  made  by  other  horses 
with  whom  they  would  have  stood  very  little 
chance  in  a  race  together.  The  time  test  does 
more  than  justice  to  the  horse  tried  by  it,  and 
less  than  justice  to  the  horses  of  past  years. 
All  the  improvements  in  tracks,  vehicles,  and 
mode  of  handling  go  to  the  aid  of  the  latest 
comer.  There  is  hardly  a  track  in  the  country 
now  so  slow  as  that  of  Buffalo  was  when  Dex- 
ter made  his  best  recorded  time,  or  so  slow  as 
the  Fashion  course  was  when  he  made  his 
faster  actual  time.  The  new  courses  are  very 
much  faster,  though  they  are  of  the  right 
length  measured  three  feet  from  the  pole. 
The  best  recorded  time  for  a  mile  in  harness 
is  now  2  min.  14  sec.  made  in  a  trial  for  time 
by  Goldsmith  Maid,  in  which  she  had  no 
opponent.  The  fast  trotter  is  not  usually  as 
tall  as  the  running  race  horse,  and  many  of 
the  best  have  been  rather  under-sized.  Flora 
Temple  was  not  much  more*  than  14  hands 
high ;  Ethan  Allen  is  not  15 ;  Goldsmith  Maid 
is  15  and  half  an  inch ;  Dexter  is  15  and  an 
inch.  But  George  M.  Patchen  and  Lady  Thorn 
were  16  hands  lugh,  and  Gloster,  a  famous  fast 
horse  that  died  in  1874  at  San  Francisco,  was 
nearly  17  hands  high.  The  Orloff  trotter  of 
Russia  was  a  cross-bred  horse  when  Oount  Or- 
loff first  exhibited  him.  It  is  believed  to  be 
now  established  as  a  breed,  measurably  capa- 
ble of  reproducing  without  reverting  to  the 
peculiar  points  of  the  original  ancestors.  The 
count  at  first  made  use  of  Arabian  horses  and 
of  mares  from  Norway  and  Holland.  The 
trotting  habit  was  no  doubt  inherited  from  the 
mares,  and  improved  by  training.  Afterward 
another  Arab  cross  was  employed,  and  one 
with  the  English  thoroughbred  horse.  The 
speed  of  some  of  the  Orloff  trotters  is  good, 
and  from  their  pictures  they  must  possess  a 
large  amount  of  good  blood. 

TIJIWENEFF.  I.  Ataxd,  a  Russian  historian, 
born  in  1786,  died  in  Moscow  in  December, 
1845.  He  was  early  engaged  in  collecting 
materials  in  foreign  countries  relating  to  the 
ancient  history  of  Russia,  and  his  researches 
resulted  in  the  publication  of  Hutoria  Rvs^im 
Monumenta,  under  the  auspices  of  an  archseo- 
logical  government  commission  (2  vols.,  St. 
Petersburg,  1841-^2;  supplement,  1848).  His 
letters  to  his  brother  were  published  in  Leip- 
sic  (1872.)  IL  IQkelal,  a  Russian  author,  bro- 
ther of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1790,  died  in 
Paris  in  November,  1871.  He  studied  in  Qot- 
tingen,  and  after  being  employed  in  the  civil 
service  at  St.  Petersburg  he  was  appointed  in 
1818  Russian  commissary,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Prussian  statesman  Baron  Stein,  in  provi- 
sional charge  of  the  German  provinces  recov- 
ered from  France.  After  returning  to  Russia 
he  rose  to  be  deputy  secretary  of  the  interior 
and  agriculture,  and  became  much  interested 
in  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  This  in- 
volved him  in  the  revolutionary  outbreak  of 
1825,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  es- 
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«aped  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  wrote  La  Rume  et  le»  Ettsaea  (3 
vols.,  Paris,  1847). 

TURGENEF^  iTU,  a  Russian  novelist,  born 
in  Orel  in  November,  1818.  He  studied  in 
Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Berlin,  and  in 
1843  received  a  clerkship  in  the  ministry  of 
the  interior.  He  was  subsequently  banished 
to  the  provinces  on  account  of  his  liberal  sen- 
timents, and  after  several  years  was  allowed 
to  return  to  the  capital;  but  he  has  since 
chiefly  resided  in  Paris  and  Baden.  He  first 
made  himself  known  by  several  works  of 
poetry  (1848-^4),  but  achieved  much  greater 
success  by  his  "  Memoirs  of  a  Sportsman,"  an 
exquisite  humorous  picture  of  Russian  rural 
Jife  (2  vols.,  1852),  and  subsequently  by  his 
"Fathers  and  Sons"  (1862),  "Smoke"  (1867), 
.and  other  novels.  Most  of  his  works,  some 
of  which  he  wrote  in  French,  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  German,  and  other  lan- 
guages. Among  them  are  "  Liza,"  "  On  the 
Eve,"  "Dmitri  Kudin,"  "Journal  of  a  Useless 
Man,"  and  "  A  Lear  of  the  Steppe." 

TURGOT,  Ane  Botot  JacqiM,  baron  de  PAulne, 
«  French  statesman,  born  in  Paris,  May  10, 
1727,  died  there,  M-arch  20,  1781.  He  was 
educated  for  the  church,  and  in  1749  became 
prior  of  the  Sorbonne ;  but  he  abandoned  the 
profession  in  1752,  studied  law,  and  in  1758 
became  coimcillor  in  the  parliament  and  mas- 
ter of  requests.  As  early  as  1745  he  had  pub- 
lished his  Lettre  mr  le  papier-monnaie^  and  he 
now  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  natural 
philosophy,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, publishing  his  views  in  P&pei'B  ^^o.  the 
Eneyd^edie  or  in  pamphlets.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  are  his  Lettrea  aur  la  tole- 
rance (1753).  In  1761  he  was  appointed  in- 
tendant  of  Limousin,  and  introduced  many 
reforms  in  the  administration  of  that  province ; 
free  transport  was  allowed  to  com  and  bread- 
stuffs,  taxes  were  lessened,  roads  and  highways 
improved,  and  workhouses  and  charitable  in- 
.fltitutions  established.  In  1771  appeared  his 
^Jlexiona  aur  la  formation  et  la  diatribution 
dea  rieheaaea^  his  chief  work  on  political  econo- 
my. He  also  published  papers  on  loans  and 
on  mines,  and  Lettrea  aur  la  liberte  du  com- 
meree  dea  graina.  On  the  accession  of  Louis 
XVI.  he  was  made  comptroller  general  of 
finances,  and  undertook  to  improve  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  kingdom  by  freedom  of 
labor  at  home  and  of  trade  abroad,  and  by 
substituting  for  taxes  on  a  multitude  of  ar- 
ticles a  single  tax  on  land.  These  reforms 
"w^ere  encouraged  by  the  king,  but  were  obnox- 
ious to  courtiers  and  many  others.  In  1775  he 
-WBS  charged  with  having  caused  scarcity  by 
liis  regulations  respecting  the  grain  trade.  In 
JTannary,  1776,  he  caused  an  edict  to  be  issued, 
Polishing  compulsory  labor  for  the  state,  in- 
ternal duties  on  breadstuffs,  the  privileges  of 
trading  corporations,  &c.  But  this  only  in- 
creased the  number  of  his  enemies ;  the  privi- 
leged classes  were  so  loud  in  their  complaints 


that  the  king  was  afraid  to  support  his  minis- 
ter, and  Turgot  was  dismiss^  in  May.  His 
(Eworea  compUtea,  published  by  Diipont  de 
Nemours  (9  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1808-'ll),  were 
reprinted  under  the  supervision  of  Eugene 
Daire  and  Hippolyte  Dusard  (2  vols.,  1848-*4). 
His  biography  was  written  by  Condorcet  (Lon- 
don, 1786). 

TCEIlir  (It.  Torino),  L  A  N.  W.  province 
of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  bounded  W.  by  France ; 
area,  4,068  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  972,986.  It 
is  watered  by  the  Po  and  its  numerous  aflSu- 
ents.  The  eastern  and  southern  portions  of 
the  surface  are  level  or  hilly;  the  northern 
and  western  are  traversed  by  lofty  branch- 
es of  the  Pennine,  Graian,  and  Oottian  Alps, 
containing  many  glaciers.  Among  the  princi- 
pal products  are  wheat,  maize,  mulberries, 
melons,  and  hemp ;  in  the  valleys  rice  and  silk 
culture,  and  in  the  mountains  cattle  raising 
and  mining,  are  extensive.  The  province  is 
divided  into  the  districts  of  Turin,  Pinerolo, 
Susa,  Aosta,  and  Ivrea.  IL  A  city,  capital  of 
the  province,  in  a  large  plain  enclosed  by  the 
Alps  excepting  on  the  northeast,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Dora  Riparia  with  the  Po,  77  m. 


Porta  PBlAtfoa. 

S.  W.  of  Milan;  pop.  in  1872,  212,644.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  fine  bridges,  that  on  the 
Dora  forming  a  single  arch,  large  squares  and 
broad  streets,  the  monuments  and  palaces  in 
the  new  town,  and  its  delightful  promenades 
bordered  by  villas.  Of  the  ancient  walls,  only 
the  Porta  Palatina  and  one  or  two  other  parts 
are  now  standing.  The  piazza  Oastello  con- 
tains many  public  buildings,  and  is  surrounded 
by  palaces  which  extend  along  the  via  del  Po 
to  the  eollina  di  Torino,  a  pretty  range  of  ad- 
jacent hills.    The  royal  palace,  on  the  N.  side 
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of  this  square,  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  its 
size,  axti  for  its  large  library  and  interesting 
armory.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  is  the 
old  palace  of  the  early  dnkes  of  Savoy,  re- 
stored in  1718  for  the  mother  of  Victor  Ama- 
deas  n.  and  since  called  palazzo  Madama.  On 
the  N.  W.  tower  of  the  palace  is  the  royal  ob- 
servatory. Adjoining  the  same  square  are  the 
military  acadenty  and  the  theatre.  The  piazza 
di  San  Oarlo  is  almost  surrounded  by  arcades. 
The  oldest  church  is  the  cathedral,  the  finest  is 
that  of  San  Filippo.  A  Protestant  church  was 
opened  in  1858.  The  academy  of  sciences  con- 
tains the  pinaeoteca  or  royal  picture  gallery, 
with  celebrated  paintings,  and  the  museums  of 
antiquity  and  natural  history.  The  university, 
founded  early  in  the  15th  century  and  reorgan- 
ized in  the  17th,  has  a  magnificent  building 
with  a  library  of  200,000  volumes,  increased  in 
1876  by  Oavour's  library,  bequeathed  to  it  by 
the  marquis  Ainardo  Oavour.  He  also  left 
8,000,000  lire  in  real  estate  for  the  charity 
hospital,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  numerous 
charitable  institutions.  A  fine  campo  tanto 
was  opened  in  1829.  Despite  the  variable 
and  occasionally  rough  climate,  the  mortality 
has  lately  averaged  only  27*2  in  1,000,  smaller 
than  in  other  large  towns  of  Italy.  The  chief 
export  is  silk.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  silk  goods,  jewelry,  furniture,  pianofortes, 
and  carriages. — ^Turin  was  originally  settled  by 
the  Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Taurini,  whence  the 
name.  It  was  conquered  by  Hannibal,  and 
under  Augustus  became  a  Roman  colony  un- 
der the  name  of  Augusta  Taurinorum.  In  the 
6th  century  it  was  the  capital  of  a  Lombard 
duchy;  in  the  8th  Charlemagne  made  it  the 
capital  of  the  marquisate  of  Susa ;  and  in  the 
11th  century  it  became  that  of  the  house  of 
Savoy.  The  French  held  the  city  at  various 
periods,  but  their  army  under  La  Feuillade  and 
Marsin  was  signally  defeated  here  by  the  im- 
perialists under  Prince  Eugene,  Sept.  7,  1706. 
They  occupied  it  in  December,  1798,  and  Su- 
varoff  in  May,  1799 ;  and  the  French  again 
held  it  from  1800  to  1814,  when  it  was  re- 
stored to  the  Savoy  dynasty.  It  was  the  cap- 
ital of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  till  1860,  and 
subsequently  of  Italy  till  May,  1865. 

TUBJLET  (melectgrUy  Linn.),  a  well  known 
gallinaceous  bird,  the  type  of  the  family  melea- 
gridcBj  of  the  group  alecteromorphcB  of  Huxley. 
The  bill  is  moderate  and  strong,  shorter  than 
the  head,  compressed  on  the  sides,  with  culmen 
arched,  and  upper  mandible  overhanging  the 
lower ;  the  cere  is  elongated  into  a  loose,  pen- 
dulous, round,  fleshy  caruncle ;  head  and  upper 
neck  bare,  with  only  a  few  scattered  hairs,  and 
carunculated ;  base  of  lower  mandible  some- 
times wattled;  a  tuft  of  long,  black  bristles 
on  the  breast,  largest  in  the  males ;  wing  short 
and  rounded,  the  first  four  quills  graduated, 
and  the  fifth  and  sixth  the  longest ;  tail  broad 
and  rounded,  pendent  during  repose,  but  capa- 
ble of  being  raised  and  extended  like  a  fan; 
tarsi  robust,  longer  than  middle  toe,  covered 


in  front  with  broad,  divided  scales,  and  armed 
with  a  short  obtuse  spur ;  anterior  toes  united 
at  base  by  a  membrane,  the  inner  the  shortest, 
the  posterior  moderate  and  elevated;  claws 
short  and  slightly  curved.  All  the  species  in 
the  wild  state  are  indigenous  to  North  Amer- 
ica. The  common  wild  turkey  {M,  gallopavo, 
Linn.^  is  about  8^  ft.  long  and  5  ft.  in  extent 
of  wmgs,  weighing  from  15  to  20  lbs.;  the 
naked  skin  of  the  head  and  neck  is  livid  blue, 
and  the  excrescences  purplish  red ;  the  general 
color  is  copper  bronze,  with  green  and  metal- 
lio  reflections,  each  feather  with  a  velvet-black 
margin;  quills  brown,  closely  barred  with 
white ;  tail  feathers  chestnut,  narrowly  barred 
with  black,  and  the  tip  with  a  very  wide  sub- 
terminal  black  bar ;  the  female  is  smaller  and 
less  brilliant,  without  spurs,  often  without 
bristles  on  the  breast,  and  with  a  smaller  fleshy 
process  above  the  base  of  the  bill.  It  has  a 
crop  and  gizzard,  and  an  intestine  four  times 
the  lengUi  of  the  body ;  the  cartilaginous  tissue 
of  the  stomach  is  less  hard  than  that  of  the 
common  fowl.  The  full  plumage  is  attained 
at  the  third  year ;  the  females  usually  weigh 


Wild  Turkey  (Meleagria  gaUopavo). 

about  9  lbs.  They  fly  in  flocks  of  many  hun- 
dreds, frequenting  woods  by  day,  feeding  on 
acorns,  all  kinds  of  grain,  buds,  berries,  fruits, 
nuts,  grass,  insects,  and  even  young  frogs; 
they  make  considerable  journeys  in  search  of 
food,  flying  and  swimming  across  rivers  a  mile 
wide;  though  their  flight  is  heavy,  they  are 
able  to  reach  with  ease  the  tops  of  the  high- 
est trees ;  they  are  so  strong  as  not  to  be  easily 
held  when  slightly  wounded;  they  perch  at 
night  on  trees.  Quitting  the  woods  in  Sep- 
tember, they  come  into  the  more  open  and 
cultivated  districts,  where  they  are  killed  in 
great  numbers;  they  were  formerly  abundant 
in  the  middle,  southern,  and  western  states,  but 
are  now  rare  except  in  thinly  settled  regions, 
and  have  never  been  found  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  Although  the  turkey  was  exclu- 
sively an  inhabitant  of  North  America  in  its 
wild  state,  the  earlier  naturalists  supposed  it  to 
be  a  native  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  and 
its  common  name  is  said  to  have  arisen  from 
the  belief  that  it  originated  in  Turkey ;  it  was 
carried  to  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century  by  WiUiam  Strickland,  lieutenant  to 
Sebastian  Oabot.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
acclimated  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  but  the 
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domestic  bird,  contrary  to  the  nsaal  rule,  has 
degenerated  in  size,  flavor,  and  beauty.    The 
flesh  of  ihe  wild  turkey  is  more  pheasant-like 
than  that  of  the  domesticated  varieties.    The 
old  males  keep  by  themselves,  as  do  the  females 
and  young,  the  former  being  apt  to  destroy  the 
eggs  in  order  to  prolong  the  honeymoon ;  they 
are  polygamous,  the  mides  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son, in  March,  strutting  before  the  females, 
with  tail  spread  and  elevated,  wings  drooping, 
feathers  rufSed,  head  and  neck  drawn  back, 
emitting  a  puffing  sound ;  the  males  also  utter 
singular  notes,  resembling  the  word  ^*  gobble  *' 
several  times  repeated ;  they  fight  desperately 
for  the  possession  of  the  females.    The  nest  is 
a  slight  hollow  in  the  ground  filled  with  with- 
ered leaves,  in  a  dry  and  sheltered  situation, 
and  usually  contains,  when  full,  10  to  15  eggs ; 
after  this  time  the  males  conceal  themselves 
while  recovering  their  condition ;  the  females 
done  incubate,  carefully  concealing  the  nest, 
approaching  it  with  great  caution  and  always 
in  a  different  way,  covering  the  eggs  with  dry 
leaves  when  going  in  search  of  food,  and 
bravely  defending  them  against  depredators; 
sometimes  three  or  four  females  lay  in  one 
nest,  one  remaining  to  guard  it  while  tiie  others 
seek  for  food.    The  males  are  attentive  to  the 
young,  which  run  as  soon  as  hatched,  but  are 
very  tender  and  easily  killed  by  cold  and  wet. 
Turkeys  run  very  fast,  and  when  pursued  trust 
more  to  their  legs  than  to  their  wings  for  es- 
cape ;  they  are  generally  shot  from  their  roosts 
at  night,  or  entrapped  in  a  pen  or  enclosure 
into  which  they  are  enticed  by  grain;  their 
feathers  are  employed  by  the  Indians  in  orna- 
mental work ;  their  greatest  enemies  are  lynxes 
and  owls,  and  other  carnivorous  mammals  and 
birds. — xwo  other  species  of  turkey,  the  M, 
oeeUata  (Ouv.)  and  M.  Jfexieana  (Gould),  have 
been  described  as  inhabiting  Central  America, 
Mexico,  and  the  table  lands  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tams,  both  closely  resembling  in  plumage  and 
habits  the  common  wild  species. — The  progen- 
itor of  the  present  race  of  domesticated  tur- 
keys is  not  known  with  certainty ;  some  natu- 
ralists incline  to  the  belief  that  it  is  the  M. 
gaUopaWj  while  others  consider  it  to  be  an 
allied  species,  perhaps  now  extinct.    Domesti- 
cated turkeys  thrive  best  on  high,  dry,  and 
sandy  soil,  and  when  grasshoppers  are  plenti- 
ful can  pick  up  their  own  living;  in  temperate 
climates  they  generally  lay  twice  a  year,  15 
eggs  or  less,  white  with  small  spots  of  reddish 
yellow.     One  male  will  suffice  for  12  to  16 
females,  the  latter  being  prolific  for  about  five 
years,  though  those  of  two  or  three  years  are 
the  best  hatchers;  incubation  lasts  27  or  26 
days,  and  they  are  such  dose  sitters  that  food 
must  be  placed  within  their  reach ;  when  they 
are  raised  on  a  large  scale  they  are  made  to 
hatch  in  darkened  places,  and  so  that  the  tur- 
key pouts,  or  young  turkeys,  shall  all  come  out 
together;  the  young  require  warmth,  proper 
food,  and  pure  water,  and  must  be  protected 
against  rain  and  the  hot  sun;  they  are  liable 


at  all  ages  to  many  diseases,  for  the  treatment 
of  which  special  works  in  abundance  can  be 
con8ulted.--Several  fossil  turkeys  have  been 
described  by  Professors  Cope  and  Miffsh  in 
the  post-tertiary. 

TDSKET.  or  The  OttsBtM  Enpln  (Turk.  Oi- 
manli  Vitayeti)^  a  country  extending  over 
parts  of  southeastern  Europe,  western  Asia, 
and  northern  Africa.  It  consists  of  the  ab- 
solute possessions  of  the  sultan  (Turkey  prop- 
er) and  of  his  dependencies,  the  latter  embra- 
cing the  tributary  states  of  Roumania,  Servia, 
Samos,  and  Egypt,  and  the  nominal  depen- 
dencies Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Montenegro.  Tur- 
key proper,  usually  divided  into  Turkey  in 
Europe  (situated  between  lat.  84**  46'  and  46** 
80'  K,  and  Ion.  16**  40'  and  29**  40'  E.)  and 
Turkey  in  Asia  (between  lat  12**  40'  and  42** 
6'  N.,  and  Ion.  24**  50'  and  61^  E.),  borders  on 
Austria,  Servia,  Roumania,  European  Russia, 
the  Black  sea,  Russia  in  Asia,  Persia,  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  Arabia,  the  Red  sea,  Egypt,  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Archipelago,  Greece,  the 
Ionian  sea,  the  Adriatic,  and  Montenegro.  Its 
political  divisions  (mostly  vilayets)  in  Europe 
are  the  metropolitan  district  of  Constanti- 
nople, Edimeh  or  Adrianople  (Roumelia  or 
Thrace),  the  principality  of  Tuna  or  the  Dan- 
ube (Bulgaria),  Salonica  QMEacedonia),  Janina 
(Thessaly  and  Albania),  Prisrend  (Albania), 
Scutari  (formerly  part  of  Prisrend),  Bosnia 
(including  Turkish  Oroatia),  Herzegovina  (un- 
til lately  part  of  Bosnia),  and  Oandia  or  Crete. 
The  divisions  of  Turkey  proper  in  Asia  are  the 
Asiatic  portion  of  the  metropolitan  district, 
Ehodavendighiar  or  Brusl^  Aidin,  Zonieh, 
Angora,  Eastamuni,  Trebizond,  Sivas.  and 
Adana,  all  in  Asia  Minor ;  Erzerum  (Arme- 
nia), Diarbekir  (Kurdistan),  Bagdad  (Irak 
Arabi),  Aleppo  (N.  Syria),  Sur  or  Syria  (cen- 
tral Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine),  Hedjaz 
and  Yemen  (in  W.  Arabia),  Hedper  (in  £.  Ara- 
bia), and  the  islands  of  the  White  sea  (Archi- 
pelago). The  aggregate  area  of  Turkey  prop- 
er in  Europe  is  about  140,000  sq.  m.,  and  in 
Asia  760,000  sq.  m.  The  population  of  the 
former  is  about  8,600,000,  and  of  the  latter 
18,200,000.  The  aggregate  area  of  the  depen- 
dencies is  estimated  at  about  1,800,000  sq.  m., 
and  their  aggregate  population  at  about  26,000,- 
000;  but  afl  statistics  relating  to  Turkey  are 
necessarily  imperfect  in  the  absence  of  regu- 
lar official  returns.  The  most  important  cities 
in  Turkey  proper,  besides  Constantinople,  the 
capital,  are  Adrianople  and  Salonica  in  Eu- 
rope, and  Smyrna,  Damascus,  Bagdad,  Bey- 
rout,  Aleppo,  Brusa,  Erzerum,  and  Trebizond, 
in  Asia. — The  coasts  of  Turkey  proper  are 
washed  by  the  Black  sea,  the  Bosporus,  the 
sea  of  Marmora,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Archi- 
pelago, the  Mediterranean,  the  Ionian  sea,  the 
Adriatic,  the  Red  sea,  and  the  Persian  gulf. 
This  vast  extent  of  coast  embraces  many  excel- 
lent harbors.  It  is  indented  by  numerous  gulfs 
and  bays,  of  which  some  of  the  principal  are 
the  gulfs  of  Avlona,  Arta,  and  Salonica,  in  Eu- 
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rope;  Adramyti,  Smyrna,  Adalia,  and  lakan- 
deran,  in  Asia.  Large  salt  lakes  abound,  chiefly 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  most  remarkable  being 
the  Dead  sea  in  Palestine  and  Lake  Van  in  Ar- 
menia. The  rivers  of  Turkey  in  Europe  may 
be  classed  under  three  heads :  those  flowing 
respectively  into  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas, 
into  the  Archipelago,  and  into  the  Black  sea. 
The  first  class  are  usually  small,  rising  near 
the  coast  range  of  mountains ;  the  Narenta, 
Drin,  and  Voyutza  are  the  principal.  To  the 
second  class  belong  the  Salembria,  Yardar, 
Struma,  Kara-su,  and  Maritza ;  to  idie  third, 
the  Danube  with  its  tributaries  and  a  few 
small  rivers.  The  rivers  of  Asiatic  Turkey 
include  those  flowing  into  the  Black  sea,  the 
Archipelago,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  sea, 
and  the  Persian  gulf,  and  the  Jordan,  which 
empties  into  the  Dead  sea.  The  principal  riv- 
ers flowing  into  the  Black  sea  are  the  Tchoruk, 
Teshil  Irmak,  Eizil  Irmak,  and  Sakaria.  Those 
discharging  into  the  Archipelago  or  the  Medi- 
terranean are  small,  but  of  historical  interest, 
as  the  Menderes  (Msander),  Tersus  (Oydnus), 
Aasy  (Orontes),  and  Litany  (Leontes).  The 
streams  falling  into  the  Red  sea  are  insignifi- 
cant, but  among  those  flowing  into  the  Persian 
gulf  are  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  with  their 
numerous  tributaries.  Turkey  proper  includes 
Thasos,  Scio  (Ohios),  Samos,  and  other  islands 
of  the  Archipelago  and  sea  of  Marmora,  as  well 
as  Oandia,  Rhodes,  and  Cyprus. — The  two 
principal  mountain  ranges  in  European  Turkey 
proper,  which  form  the  great  watersheds  be- 
tween the  different  basins  of  the  country,  are : 
1.  The  lUjrrico-Hellenic  or  western  range,  com- 
prising the  Dinario  Alps,  a  continuation  of  the 
Julian  Alps,  which  separate  the  Adriatic  coast 
from  the  basin  of  the  Save,  and  the  Pindic 
chain,  connected  on  the  north  with  the  prece- 
ding, separating  Albania  from  Macedonia  and 
Thessaly,  uniting  with  the  Olympian  chain  on 
the  south,  and  forming  the  watershed  between 
the  Ionian  and  iEgean  seas ;  Mt.  Ida  in  Oan- 
dia is  considered  an  isolated  branch  of  the 
southern  continuation  of  this  chain.  2.  The 
Balkan  or  Hsemus  range,  branching  off  from 
the  preceding  N.  E.  of  Albania,  dividing  Ma- 
cedonia and  Thrace  from  Bulgaria,  and  ter- 
minating in  Oape  Emineh  on  the  Black  sea. 
Its  most  important  branch  is  the  Despoto 
Dagh.  (See  Balkan.)  Others  connect  it  with 
the  S.  E.  Oarpathians,  which  separate  the  trib- 
utary state  of  Roumania  from  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  monarchy.  The  mountain  system  of 
Asiatic  Turkey  is  composed  of  the  Taurus  and 
Anti-Taurus  ranges  and  their  Armenian  con- 
tinuations, which  form  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  Balkan  system  and  the  mountain 
systems  of  Syria,  Caucasia,  and  Persia;  and 
the  Syrian  range,  extending  southward  from 
the  Taurus,  culminating  in  the  Lebanon  moun- 
tains, and  terminating  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsu- 
la, on  the  shore  of  the  Red  sea. — The  surface 
of  European  Turkey  is  undulating  or  moun- 
tainous, but  with  a  large  proportion  of  arable 


land  of  moderate  elevation.  Much  of  Asiatic 
Turkey  consists  of  elevated  plateaus,  many  of 
them  scantily  watered,  while  other  regions 
once  very  fertile  are  now  covered  by  the  sands 
of  the  desert.  The  plains,  which  embrace  the 
once  wonderfully  fertile  tracts  of  Babylonia  and 
almost  all  Mesopotamia,  generally  suffer  from 
want  of  irrigation ;  and  though  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains  afford  good  pasturage,  the  raids  of 
Bedouins  and  Kurds  diminish  the  production. 
In  European  Turkey  about  40  per  cent,  of  the 
area  is  arable  and  vine  land,  6  per  cent,  mea- 
dows, 11  per  cent,  grass  land,  14  per  cent,  for- 
ests, and  29  per  cent,  unproductive  soil.  Turkey 
in  Europe  is  subject  to  violent  climatic  changes. 
Owing  to  the  elevation  of  considerable  por- 
tions and  to  the  cold  K  E.  winds  from  the 
interior  of  Russia,  the  winter  is  in  many  parts 
excessively  cold.  Albania,  being  sheltered  from 
the  N.  E.  winds  by  mountains,  has  a  more  uni- 
form climate,  but  is  subject  to  scorching  heats, 
protracted  droughts,  and  earthquakes.  In  Asi- 
atic Turkey  (outside  the  Arabian  districts),  the 
winter  is  cold  and  humid  in  the  mountainous 
regions,  but  in  the  sheltered  valleys  and  plains 
it  is  warm  and  delightful.  The  summer  heats 
are  excessive,  especially  in  Asia  Minor  and  Sy- 
ria. The  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  regions 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  are  intolerably  hot 
and  dry  in  summer.  Little  or  no  rain  falls 
from  April  to  the  middle  of  September,  but  the 
night  dews  are  heavy.  The  peaks  of  Mt.  Ara- 
rat and  of  the  higher  summitis  of  the  Lebanon 
and  Taurus  ranges  are  covered  with  perpetual 
snow. — ^The  principal  mineral  productions  of 
European  Turkey  are  iron  in  great  abundance, 
argentiferous  galena^  copper,  sulphur,  salt,  and 
alum.  In  Asiatic  Turkey,  there  are  copper, 
lead,  alum,  silver,  emery,  and  rock  salt,  in  Ar- 
menia; in  Asia  Minor,  all  these  and  consider- 
able quantities  of  nitre ;  in  Syria,  iron  and  coal, 
and  west  of  the  Jordan  indurated  chalk.  Much 
emery  is  produced,  and  exported  from  Smyr- 
na, but  the  mineral  resources  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key are  in  general  undeveloped. — The  chief 
botanical  characteristic  of  both  European  and 
Asiatic  Turkey  is  the  predominance  of  the 
Idbiatm,  earyophyllacea,  and  eruMeecB  or  heaths, 
of  coniferous  evergreens,  and  of  the  amenta- 
ceous trees  common  to  the  south  of  Europe. 
In  the  basin  of  the  Danube  the  pine,  beech,  oak, 
lime,  a^d  ash  are  the  principal  forest  trees,  and 
the  apple,  pear,  cheny,  and  apricot  the  most 
common  fruit  trees.  In  the  provinces  S.  of  the 
Balkan  these  trees  are  only  found  on  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains,  while  on  the  lower  lands 
the  palm,  maple,  almond,  sycamore,  walnut, 
chestnut,  and  carob  trees,  and  the  box,  myrtle, 
laurel,  and  other  evergreens,  are  found;  in 
Bosnia  are  large  forests  of  fir  and  pine ;  the 
maritime  plains  of  Albania  are  favorable  to 
the  growtn  of  the  olive,  orange,  citron,  vine, 
peach,  plum,  and  other  fruit  trees;  and  the 
plain  of  Adrianople  and  most  of  the  region 
S.  of  the  Balkan  abound  in  roses,  from  which 
the  attar  is  largely  distilled.    Maize  is  cultiva- 
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ted  in  the  south,  rice,  cotton,  xye,  and  barley 
in  the  central  provinces,  and  wheat,  barley, 
and  millet  in  the  north.  Though  producing 
forest  trees  of  the  same  families  with  those  of 
European  Turkey,  the  predominant  trees  of 
Asiatic  Turkey  are  of  different  genera.  The 
cedar,  cypress,  and  CTergreen  oak  crown  the 
lower  summits  and  thrive  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Lebanon  and  Taurus ;  the  sycamore  and  mul- 
berry occupy  the  lower  hills,  and  the  olive,  fig, 
citron^  orange,  pomegranate,  and  vine  flour- 
ish luxnriandy  in  the  lowlands.  Mesopotamia 
abounds  in  dates,  and  in  wheat,  barley,  rice, 
maize,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  aud  cotton. — Among 
wild  animals  of  European  Turkey  are  the  wild 
boar,  bear,  badger,  marten,  wolf,  wild  dog, 
fox,  civet,  wild  cat,  bat,  squirrel,  beaver, 
he<^6hog,  mole,  hare,  fallow  deer,  roe,  and 
chamois.  Of  birds  there  are  over  250  species, 
including  about  100  songsters.  Game  is  plenti- 
ful, especially  in  the  mountains.  Fish  are  nu- 
merous, embracing  all  the  known  species  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  tunny,  coral,  and  sponge  fish- 
eries are  extensive ;  trout  and  other  fish  abound 
in  the  rivers,  and  leeches  in  the  marshes.  In 
Asiatic  Turkey,  the  Hon  is  still  found  E.  of  the 
Euphrates ;  the  striped  hysna,  lynx,  panther, 
wild  boar,  and  wild  ass  occur  in  Mesopotamia ; 
the  bear,  wolf,  wild  hog,  and  jackal  in  Asia 
Minor;  the  leopard,  hedgehog,  jerboa,  wolf, 
hare,  and  mole  throughout  Syria;  and  the  Sy- 
rian bear  on  Mt.  Lebanon.  The  camel,  horses 
of  the  best  breeds,  the  ass,  ox,  sheep,  and  goats, 
including  the  celebrated  Angora  species,  are 
numerous.  There  are  few  countries  for  which 
nature  has  done  as  much  as  for  Turkey ;  few 
in  which  the  resources  are  so  little  developed; 
and,  consideriug  that  the  territories  of  the  em- 
pire embrace  those  of  ancient  Assyria,  Baby- 
Ionia,  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Lydia,  Ionia,  &c., 
hardly  any  in  which  successive  wars  and  misrule 
have  destroyed  so  much  of  the  results  of  for- 
mer activity,  wealth,  and  magnificence.  For 
fuller  descriptions  see  the  articles  on  the  sepa- 
rate parts  of  the  empire  (Albania,  Armenia, 
Asia  Minor,  Bosnia,  Bulgaria,  Oandia,  Cyprus, 
^.),  and  on  its  principal  mountain  ranges,  riv- 
ers, and  cities. — The  races  of  Turkey  are  di- 
vided approximately  as  follows : 


RACES. 

In  Bnropt. 

iBAdik 

Turks  proper  or  Osmftnlls 

Turkomans,  chiefly  in  H.  Mesopotamia 
Greeks 

2,200,000 

i,'oiDlb",666 

60,000 

8,560,000 

200.000 

1,200,000 

8,620.000 

100,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

Armenians 

tSlavs  (half  Bulptrians,  half  Serbs) 

Boamans  or  Wallachs 

Albanians  or  Amauts 

Arabs 

1,000,000 

Sjrlans  and  ChaMeans 

200,000 

Xeroses 

80,000 

Kurds 

100,000 

Oypsies 

200,000 
70,000 
20,000 

Jews 

80,000 
20,000 

Tartars 

Total 

8,600,000 

18,200,000 

The  state  religion  is  Mohammedan,  and  the 
alleged  sayings  and  opinions  of  the  prophet. 


and  the  decisions  of  his  immediate  successors 
comprised  in  the  code  of  laws  {Multeka\  are 
bluing  upon  the  sultan.  The  laws  and  regu- 
lations {kannon  Nameh)  established  in  She 
16th  century  by  Solyman  the  Magnificent  con- 
stituted for  a  loDg  period  the  basis  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  government  and  justice,  and 
are  still  revered.  But  the  Koran  alone  is  the 
supreme  authority  in  religion,  law,  and  all 
spheres  of  government  and  life.  It  allows 
four  wives,  in  addition  to  whom  the  sultan  and 
other  persons  of  rank  and  wealth  may  have 
unlimited  numbers  of  concubiaes  and  feinale 
attendants  or  slaves.  The  masses  of  tbe  poor 
can  hardly  support  more  than  one  wife,  and 
even  among  the  higher  classes  polygamy  does 
not  generally  prevwl.  The  rigid  confinement 
of  the  females  in  the  harem  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Koran,  which  enioins  seclusion  and 
modesty,  and  the  veiling  of  the  face.  The  la- 
dies of  the  higher  classes  are  averse  to  these 
restrictions,  and  are  lightly  veiled;  but  the 
masses  of  the  orthodox  Turkish  women,  es- 
pecially in  the  interior,  wear  thick  veils  and 
reveal  only  the  eyes.  The  Turks  proper  or 
Osmanlis,  the  Turkomans,  Arabs,  and  Tartars 
are  wholly,  and  the  Kurds  mostly  Mohamme- 
dans ;  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Slavic  race  are 
of  the  same  religion.  The  Mohammedans  con- 
stitute a  vast  majority  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  but 
are  a  minority  in  every  European  vilayet  ex- 
cept Prisrend  and  Scutari  and  the  metropoli- 
tan district.  The  sultan  is  regarded  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  prophet,  and  on  that  account  as 
the  head  of  all  believers.  Even  rulers  of  re- 
mote Mohammedan  communities  have  at  vari- 
ous times  recognized  the  sultan  as  the  chief  of 
all  Mussulmans  and  invoked  his  protection.  As 
the  Koran  constitutes  both  a  code  of  law,  of  reli- 
gion, and  of  ethics,  there  is  a  close  connection 
between  the  ministers  of  religion  and  the  inter- 
preters of  jurisprudence  (muftis,  mollahs,  &c.). 
Together  &ese  form  the  body  of  the  ulema 
(see  Ut.kma),  governed  by  the  sheikh  ul-Islam, 
the  only  dignitary  who  holds  ofiSce  for  life. 
The  Christians  of  Turkey  belong  mostly  to  the 
Greek  church,  including  about  6,000,000  mem- 
bers, mostly  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  Armenian  church  is  confined 
to  the  Armenian  race.  The  head  of  the  Gre- 
gorian Armenians  is  the  patriarch  in  the  Turk- 
ish capital,  who  ranks  below  the  catholicos 
in  Russian  Armenia,  but  is  otherwise  entire- 
ly independent  of  him.  A  portion  of  the 
Greeks  and  Armenians,  Nestorians,  and  Jacob- 
ites have  united  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  but  keep  up  separate  organizations  as 
united  Greeks,  united  Bulgarians,  united  Ar- 
menians, Chflddeans,  united  Syrians,  and  Ma- 
ronites.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  in- 
clusive of  the  members  of  the  oriental  church- 
es who  recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  pope, 
is  estimated  at  about  800,000  in  European  and 
from  800,000  to  400,000  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
All  these  denominations,  as  well  as  the  Prot- 
estants (whose  converts  are  chiefly  won  from 
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the  Armenians  by  American  miBsionaries)  and 
the  Jews,  are  recognized  by  the  saltan  as  inde- 
pendent religions  communities,  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  maintaining  their  own  ecdesiastioai 
organizations.  Among  the  namerous  peculiar 
sects  are  the  Druses  and  Ansaries  in  Syria. 
The  antagonism  between  the  various  religious 
bodies  is  stronger  in  Turkey  than  anywhere 
else,  and  they  are  far  from  observing  toward 
each  other  the  tolerance  which  is  granted  to 
them  by  the  government.  A  new  educational 
law  promulgated  in  1869  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  elementary  schools  for  both 
sexes  in  every  commune,  of  schools  of  a  high- 
er grade  and  gymnasiums  or  colleges  in  larger 
towns,  of  industrial  and  normal  schools,  and 
of  a  university,  after  German  models,  which 
was  opened  in  Oonstantinople  in  February, 
1870.  There  have  since  been  established  there 
a  school  of  law,  a  military  school,  one  for  engi- 
neers, and  one  of  artillery,  and  a  naval  school 
on  the  island  of  Ehalki  in  the  sea  of  Marmora. 
The  government  has  declared  its  intention  to 
make  the  schools  more  and  more  national,  and 
to  abolish  the  old  Arabian  system  of  instruc- 
tion. Outside  of  the  capital  the  progress  of 
education  is  slow,  chiefly  owing  to  the  innate 
aversion  of  the  Torkish  mind  for  mental  effort. 
The  government,  however,  seeks  to  promote 
national  literature,  and  recently  passed  a  copy- 
right law.  The  Ohristian  communities  strive 
to  emulate  European  systems  of  education,  es- 
pecially the  Greeks  and  the  Protestants,  and 
there  are  several  good  OathoHc  schools;  but 
the  most  efficient  institutions  are  the  Robert 
college  (American)  at  Oonstantinople,  the  new 
Protestant  college  at  Beyrout,  and  the  schools 
of  the  Prussian  deaconesses  in  various  places. 
— The  empire  abounds  in  archsdologicid  trea- 
sures. The  most  important  results  have  been 
achieved  in  the  present  century  by  the  exca- 
vations in  Assyria,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  and 
Oyprus. — Turkey  contains  a  number  of  for- 
eign (called  Frank)  or  extra-territorial  com- 
munities, placed  under  the  protection  of  resi- 
dent diplomatic  and  consular  agents.  They 
originated  in  the  Levant  trading  companies, 
many  of  the  early  English,  French,  Italian, 
German,  and  other  settlers  and  adventurers 
becoming  permanent  residents ;  and  their  num- 
bers have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  European  monopolies  in  railways, 
finance,  trade,  and  industry,  and  in  all  Turk- 
ish enterprises.  The  representation  of  for- 
eign powers  in  Turkey  dates  from  the  16th 
century,  and  has  been  protected  by  the  so- 
called  *^  capitulations  "  and  subsequent  treaty 
stipulations,  afiFording  full  safety  to  diplomatic 
and  consular  officers,  and  vesting  them  with 
judicial  powers  and  every  right  necessary  to 
the  interests  of  their  constituencies.  These 
include  the  richest  Greek  and  English  mer- 
chants, whose  influence  is  almost  boundless 
through  their  ambassadors  and  consuls.  The 
native  Ohristian  subjects  are  called  rayahs,  and, 
whether  Greeks  or  Slavs,  chiefly  belong  to  the 


Greek  church,  of  the  principal  branch  of  which 
the  czar  is  the  supreme  head,  whence  results 
the  great  influence  of  Russia.  The  social  equal- 
ity whidi  prevails  among  the  Mussulmans  en- 
ables persons  of  the  lowest  condition  to  rise  to 
tiie  highest;  but  the  rayahs  have  had  no  such 
opportunities,  and,  in  addition  to  their  hard 
struggles  for  subsistence,  they  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  Moslem  fanaticism  since  the  conquest 
of  Oonstantinople,  when  the  most  inflnentiai 
Greeks  (Fanariotes)  made  themselves  service- 
able to  their  conquerors,  while  the  masses  of 
the  Ohristians  were  regarded  as  outlaws.  Shut 
out  from  all  contact  with  European  civiliza- 
tion, they  lost  their  mental  energy  and  ambi- 
tion, and  became  infected  with  Asiatic  vices 
without  acquiring  the  redeeming  qualities  of 
independence  possessed  by  their  conquerors, 
toward  whom  their  outward  obsequiousness 
and  secret  hatred  increased  in  the  measure  of 
their  helplessness  and  demoralization.  The 
church  became,  under  these  circumstances,  not 
only  the  idol  of  their  faith,  but  also  the  only 
hope  of  their  ultimate  redemption  through  the 
influence  of  Ohristian  nations.  This  abnormal 
condition  of  the  rayah  populations  has  more 
than  once  called  for  the  intervention  of  for- 
eign powers,  while  remaining  a  chronic  source 
of  disaffection  and  disturbance.  The  succes- 
sive concessions  which  they  received  during 
the  present  century,  under  the  pressure  of  dis- 
astrous events,  have  not  materially  lessened 
their  burdens,  although  they  now  apparentiy 
enjoy  equality  before  the  law  under  the  juris- 
diction of  mixed  courts.  They  are  also  excep- 
tionally admitted  to  official  positions,  and  the 
latest  decrees  of  the  sultan  remove  all  previous 
disabilities  in  this  regard.  But  the  Moham- 
medans respect  no  laws  excepting  those  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Koran,  and  the  officers  charged 
with  the  execution  of  imperial  decrees  are  gen- 
erally opposed  to  the  boons  they  are  intended 
to  confer  on  Ohristians.  Many  of  the  Turkish 
officeholders  are  also  notorious  for  venality  and 
incapacity,  especially  in  remote  provinces,  be- 
yond the  immediate  control  of  the  vigilant  for- 
eign ambassadors  at  the  capital.  The  Armenian 
rayahs  have  greater  ethnological  affinities  with 
the  Turks  than  the  Greeks  and  Slavs.  Many 
of  them  prosper  in  official  positions  in  the  cap- 
ital, and  as  dragomans  of  foreign  embassies, 
for  which  they  are  specially  qualified  by  their 
adroitness  in  managmg  the  pashas  and  their 
linguistic  attainments.  They  are  also  clever 
financiers,  and  in  that  department  eclipse  both 
Greeks  and  Jews.  But  in  Armenia  proper 
their  condition  is  made  so  deplorable  by  the 
Turkish  officials  and  by  the  fearful  ravages  of 
the  Kurds,  that  hundreds  of  Armenians  have 
lately  embraced  Mohammedanism  as  the  only 
alternative  against  these  persecutions.  The 
great  Greek  merchants  are  not  rayahs,  but  pro- 
tected foreigners.  The  Jews  are  mostiy  poor. 
They  are  descendants  of  refugees  from  Spanish 
persecution,  retain  a  Spanish  dialect,  and  are 
obliged  to  wear  a  distinctive  costume,  except- 
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ing  a  few  whose  wealth  Beonres  them  special 
privileges.  They  are  despised  bj  the  Turks 
and  periodically  persecuted  by  the  Greeks. 
The  Turks  folly  respect  only  foreigners  in- 
vested with  official  rank  or  with  powerful  pro- 
tection. In  the  absence  of  such  prestige,  the 
slightest  provocation  is  apt  to  reveal  their  in- 
nate prejudices  against  the  giaouTy  though, 
when  not  under  the  influence  of  fanatical  or 
criminal  passion,  they  are  remarkable  for  their 
dignity  and  courtesy,  and  for  honesty  in  their 
private  relations. — The  Turkish  government, 
or  Sublime  Porte,  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  the 
rule  of  which  is  vested  in  a  sultan  (officially 
called  padithah,  supreme  ruler)  of  the  dynasty 
of  Othman.  The  sultan  is  allowed  to  govern 
in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  except  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  and  law,  which  require  the  con- 
currence of  the  sheikh  ul-Ialam  (grand  mufti). 
The  succession  to  the  throne  has  from  the  first 
been  vested  in  the  oldest  surviving  male  mem- 
ber of  the  ruling  family.  The  late  sultan,  Ab- 
dul-Aziz, wished  to  secure  the  throne  to  his 
eldest  son  Tusuf,  making  the  succession  direct 
from  father  to  son,  a  change  which  was  estab- 
lished in  Egypt  in  1866 ;  but  he  encountered 
an  invincible  opposition  to  any  deviation  from 
the  ancient  rule,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
heir  apparent,  his  nephew  Mehemet  Murad 
(bom  in  1840),  the  eldest  son  of  the  sultan 
Abdul-Medjid.  Former  sultans  have  frequent- 
ly seoared  the  succession  to  their  sons  by  put- 
ting to  death  immediately  on  their  accession 
all  their  other  male  relatives.  The  civil  list 
of  Abdul-Aziz  was  raised  from  £900,000  in 
1868  to  £1,200,000  in  1873,  and  he  annually 
received  besides  £500,000  for  pensions  and 
eharities,  derived  an  additional  revenue  from 
crown  domains  and  from  presents,  and  might 
at  his  pleasure  raise  unlimited  amounts.  His 
actual  annual  expenditure  was  estimated  at  £4,- 
500,000.  This  extravagance  in  the  midst  of  na- 
tional insolvency  and  peril  shook  even  the  loy- 
alty of  the  orthodox  Moslem,  espedaUy  as  the 
people  were  everywhere  ground  down  by  tithes 
and  by  the  rapacity  of  tax-gatherers  and  other 
officials. — ^The  empire  is  divided  into  vilayets, 
under  governors  general  (valii).  They  are  sub- 
divided into  sanjaka  (districts)  under  gover- 
nors (fnuU$Barif$)y  and  these  into  cazas  (cir- 
dee)  under  lieutenant  governors  (haimakafru), 
and  the  latter  into  nahiyes  (communes).  The 
mayors  of  villages  are  called  mukhtan.  The 
former  eyalets  or  pashalics  have  been  united 
or  changed  into  vilayets.  The  provincial  gov- 
ernors, who  generally  hold  the  rank  of  pMha, 
formerly  had  the  right  of  sentencing  persons 
to  death;  this  has  been  withdrawn,  but  they 
still  rule  arbitrarily,  particularly  in  remote  dis- 
tricts, and  are  frequently  in  collision  with  the 
rayahs  and  the  protected  foreigners.  Even 
after  their  proven  dishonesty  or  unfitness,  they 
are  generally  not  dismissed  from  the  service, 
but  only  transferred  to  a  less  important  office. 
Hew  territorial  divinons  are  often  created 
merely  in  order  to  make  places  for  influential 


pashas. — ^The  grand  vizier  presides  over  the 
council  of  ministers.  This  comprises  the  grand 
vizier's  councillor,  who  acts  as  minister  of  the 
interior,  the  president  of  the  supreme  coundl 
of  justice,  who  acts  as  minister  of  justice,  and 
the  ministers  of  foreign  affairs,  war,  finance, 
navy,  commerce,  police,  public  works  and  quar- 
ftntines,  education,  and  archives,  the  superin- 
tendent of  mosque  property,  and  the  president 
of  the  council  of  state  established  in  1668. 
The  department  of  taxes,  the  united  postal  and 
telegraph  services,  and  the  mining  department 
are  respectively  in  charge  of  directors  general. 
The  ministerial  council  corresponds  to  the  Eu- 
ropean cabinets,  while  the  new  council  of  state 
is  intended  for  the  preliminary  discussion  of 
new  laws  and  pubhc  measures.  This  body 
comprises  an  executive  department,  and  four 
others,  devoted  to  finance,  justice,  education, 
and  commerce,  and  consists  of  50  Mohamme- 
dan and  Christian  members  chosen  by  the  sul- 
tan. A  scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
police  and  of  the  collectors  of  taxes,  the  latter 
to  supersede  the  policemen  (zaptiM),  was  in 
1876  in  process  of  adoption.  In  1868  a  su- 
preme court  for  civil  and  criminal  cases  was 
substituted  for  the  former  grand  council  of 
justice,  and  the  office  of  attorney  general  was 
created  early  in  1876.  There  are  courts  of 
appeal  in  the  capital  of  each  vilayet,  and  vari- 
ous superior  tribunals  exist  all  over  the  coun- 
try, about  100  subordinate  tribunals,  and  mixed 
courts  for  settling  cases  between  Mohamme- 
dans and  non-Mohammedans,  besides  the  con- 
sular courts.  This  divided  jurisdiction  natu- 
rally results  in  complications.  The  ancient 
** capitulations''  relating  to  foreign  jurisdiction 
were  recently  abolished  in  Egypt  as  altogether 
obsolete,  and  they  have  been  modified  in  Tur- 
key proper,  but  without  satisfactorily  settling 
the  questions  at  issue.  Among  the  treaties 
with  foreign  nations  now  in  force  are  extra- 
dition and  reciprocal  naturalization  treaties  re- 
cently concluded  with  the  United  States. — ^The 
crown  lands  (mm)  include  the  larger  portion 
of  the  soil.  They  are  granted  on  lease,  and  for- 
feited if  the  cultivation  is  neglected  for  three 
years.  The  land  appropriated  to  mosques  and 
for  other  religious  purposes,  to  schools,  and 
to  charitable  institutions,  consists  of  real  es* 
tate  originally  granted  by  the  crown  (vabmf 
el'Marai)^  and  of  private  legacies  for  the  same 
purposes  (vahuf  el-haramain).  The  grants  of 
luid  {mdlikaneh)  origpnally  made  for  military 
purposes  and  for  the  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  are 
hereditary  and  free  from  tithes.  The  fourth 
and  least  considerable  form  of  tenure  is  free- 
hold property  {mulhh\  chiefly  consisting  of  city 
estates  and  of  land  adjoining  villages.  For- 
eigners can  now  hold  real  estate  in  their  own 
names,  on  the  same  terms  as  natives.  The 
great  Turkish  landed  proprietors  are  far  more 
independent  of  the  government  than  the  land- 
ed aristocracy  of  Great  Britain  and  continental 
Europe ;  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  of  them 
in  Aidin,  Brusa,  and  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
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resemble  feadal  princes,  bat  generally  keep 
aloof  from  public  affairs,  and  are  distingoished 
for  munificence  and  charity.  Some  of  the  Ar- 
menians also  are  vast  landholders,  and  they  as 
well  as  some  of  the  Greek  and  other  merchants 
have  city  and  country  palaces  which  vie  in  mag- 
nificence with  those  of  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
of  the  great  pashas,  and  of  the  imperial  and 
Egyptian  dynasties.  The  principal  charter  of 
civil  rights,  next  to  the  hatti-iherif  of  1839, 
was  the  hatti-humayun  of  1856,  which,  as  well 
as  subsequent  and  quite  recent  pledges,  prom- 
ised great  improvement  and  reforms,  but  have 
not  produced  permanent  ameliorations,  the  or- 
thodox Moslems  being  opposed  to  increased 
privileges  for  the  Ohristians,  while  the  latter 
insist  upon  much  greater  ones  than  the  sultan 
is  willing  to  concede. — ^The  financial  budget 
for  the  year  1875-6,  ending  in  March,  esti- 
niates  the  revenue  at  $125,500,000,  and  the 
expenditures  at  $108,800,000.  As  usual,  it  is 
made  to  show  a  surplus,  when  in  reality  there 
is  an  immense  deficit.  The  public  debt  of  Tur- 
key is  divided  into  two  classes,  the  foreign  or 
hypothecated  debts,  contracted  abroad  and  se- 
cured on  special  sources  of  revenue,  and  the 
internal  debts,  known  under  a  variety  of  names, 
issued  at  Constantinople  alone,  and  therefore 
dependent  only  on  a  compact  between  the 
Porte  and  its  subjects,  and  secured  on  the  gen- 
eral credit  and  resources  of  the  empire.  The 
nominal  amount  of  the  foreign  debts  had 
reached  in  January,  1874,  the  sum  of  $772,- 
000,000,  and  the  floating  debt  was  estimated 
at  $64,600,000.  A  new  loan  was  issued  in 
September,  1874,  to  consolidate  the  floating 
debt,  which  since  January  of  that  year  had 
again  largely  increased.  A  financial  report 
from  Constantinople,  dated  May  10,  1875,  es- 
timated the  entire  Turkish  debt  at  $969,600,000. 
On  Oct.  8,  1875,  the  government  declared  its 
partial  insolvency,  and  promised  to  pay  half 
of  the  interest  due  on  the  foreign  debt  in  cash, 
and  the  rest  in  new  bonds  to  be  issued  to  the 
extent  of  about  $166,000,000.  A  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  army  was  begun  in  1871,  and  is  to 
be  completed  in  1878.  According  to  the  new 
regulations,  the  military  forces  (formerly  di- 
vided into  nizam^  or  active  army,  idatyal^  first 
reserve,  redtf^  second  reserve,  and  hiyade,  mili- 
tia) are  divided  into  the  regular  army,  the  re- 
serve, and  the  sedentary  army.  In  time  of  war 
the  army  is  to  contain  700,000  men,  of  whom 
150,000  will  belong  to  the  regular  army,  70,000 
to  the  first  reserve,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
sedentary  army.  The  annual  contingent  will 
be  nearly  40,000  men.  The  imperial  guard  at 
Constantinople  is  the  only  thoroughly  efficient 
military  body  in  the  empire.  Non-Mussulmans 
are  not  liable  to  service  in  the  army,  but  have 
to  pay  a  military  exemption  tax,  known  as  the 
hedel.  Polish,  Hungarian,  French,  English, 
German,  and  other  foreigners  are  employed 
in  the  Turkish  army  and  navy,  some  of  them 
reaching  high  positions,  such  as  the  late  Aus- 
trian Omer  Pasha  as  commander  in  the  for- 


mer, and  the  English  Hobart  Pasha  as  admi- 
ral in  the  latter  service.  The  navy  consisted 
in  1874  of  20  iron-clad  vessels  and  99  trans- 
ports, and  was  manned  by  34,000  sailors  and 
marines.  The  crews  are  raised  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  land  forces. — The  arrivals  and 
departures  in  the  Turkish  ports  in  1878  com- 
prised 48,200  foreign  vessels,  tonnage  12,- 
788,000,  and  29,614  Ottoman  vessels,  tonnage 
8,518,000,  besides  178,148  small  craft,  mainly 
Turkish,  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  ton- 
nage 1,908,000.  The  arrivals  in  1874  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  chief  port,  comprised  alto- 
gether 4,185  steamers  (2,042  English)  and 
16,489  sailing  ships  (2,500  Greek  and  the  rest 
chiefly  Ottoman),  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  4,606,200,  or  one  fourth  of  the  whole  na- 
tional trade.  Much  shipping  business  is  car- 
ried on  at  Smyrna,  Salonica,  and  Trebizond. 
Adrianople,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  Bagdad 
are  the  most  prominent  interior  commercial 
centres  of  the  empire.  The  imports  consist 
chiefly  of  British  and  other  manufactures  and 
colonial  goods,  and  the  chief  exports  com- 
prise grain,  cotton,  fruit,  wine,  tobacco,  coflfee^ 
honey  and  wax,  silk,  emery,  carpets,  and  mad- 
der. The  average  annual  estimated  value  of 
imports  into  European  Turkey  in  1868-'70 
was  about  $90,000,000,  and  of  exports  $50,- 
000,000 ;  there  are  no  trustworthy  later  data^ 
and  none  at  all  in  regard  to  Asiatic  Turkey. 
The  exports  to  England  in  1874  amounted  to 
£6,000,000,  and  the  imports  from  that  country 
to  £7,000,000;  the  exports  to  Russia,  about 
20,000,000  rubles,  and  the  imports  6,000,000 
rubles.  The  imports  from  the  United  States 
amounted,  in  the  year  ending  June  80,  1874^ 
to  $2,559,551,  and  the  exports  to  $786,877. — 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  great  thorough- 
fares, there  are  no  roads  worthy  of  the  name 
throughout  the  empire.  The  first  railway  date» 
from  1862.  The  principal  railways  (1876)  are 
those  from  Constantinople  to  Adrianople,  Var- 
na to  Rustchuk,  Eustend ji  to  Tohernavoda,  Sa- 
lonica to  Mitrovitza,  and  Novi  to  Banialuka^ 
in  Europe,  and  from  Smyrna  to  Ephesus,  Ai- 
din,  and  Alashehr,  and  Scutari  to  Ismid,  in 
Asia  Minor.  According  to  a  convention  with 
Austria,  Sept.  80,  1875,  the  Belovar-Sofia  line 
was  to  be  completed  in  1876,  and  its  exten- 
sion to  Nissa  and  connection  with  Belgrade  in 
1879.  The  aggregate  length  of  railroads  fin- 
ished in  European  Turkey  is  nearly  1,000  m. ; 
in  Asiatic,  not  much  more  than  100  m.  The 
Danube  with  its  navigable  tributaries  forma 
the  great  channel  of  commerce  for  the  north- 
em  portions  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  The  linea 
of  telegraph  have  an  aggregate  length  of  17,- 
864  m.,  and  the  wires  of  28,978  m.  There 
were  400  telegraph  offices.  The  communica- 
tions with  the  interior  were  of  the  most  inef- 
ficient description  until  March  1,  1876,  when 
the  entire  postal  service  of  the  empire  was  for 
the  first  time  undertaken  by  the  government, 
which  proposes  to  organize  it  after  the  best 
European  models. — The  Ottoman  empire,  in- 
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dndiDg  its  dependencies,  almost  closely  corre- 
sponds to  the  Byzantine  empire  in  the  times 
of  its  greatest  extent.  It  arose  when  the  lat- 
ter had  been  stripped  by  Saracen  and  Seljak 
conquest  of  all  its  possessions  in  Asia  and  Afri- 
ca, excepting  some  territories  in  the  north  and 
west  of  Asia  Minor.  It  derives  its  name  from 
Othman  or  Osman,  the  successor  to  the  pow- 
er of  the  Seljnk  sultans  of  Iconium  or  Boum, 
who  conquered  Nic»a  in  Bithynia  (1299)  and 
several  neighboring  districts.  (See  Seuukb, 
Otbman,  and  Tubes.)  The  Ottoman  power 
was  increased  by  his  son  Orkhan's  capture  of 
Brusa,  the  Bithynian  capital  (1326),  and  by 
his  invasion  of  Thrace.  Othman's  grandson 
.Amurath  I.  took  Adrianople  in  1861,  regularly 
organized  the  janizaries  (see  Janizaries),  van- 
quished the  princes  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia, 
and  was  killed  at  the  moment  of  his  signal 
victory  over  the  Serbs  at  Kosovo  in  1889.  His 
son  Bajazet  I.  invaded  Wallaohia  and  Hungary, 
besieged  Oonstantinople  for  several  years  and 
then  retreated,  defeated  Sigismund  of  Hungary 
at  Nicopolis  (1896),  and  overran  the  Morea; 
but  having  previously  completed  the  conquest 
of  Asia  Minor,  he  was  obliged  to  evacuate 
Greece  and  to  protect  the  former  region  against 
the  invasion  of  Tamerlane,  by  whom  he  was 
finally  defeated  and  captured  in  1402,  a  year 
before  his  death.  His  grandson  Amurath  II. 
(Ii21- 51),  son  of  Mohammed  I.,  conquered 
Thessalonica  and  Janina.  He  was  defeated  by 
Hunyady  at  Belgrade  in  1489,  and  on  subse- 
quent occasions,  but  in  1444  achieved  a  great 
victory  over  Hunyady  and  King  Ladislas  of 
Poland  and  Hungary  at  Varna.  He  over- 
whelmed the  Hungarians  in  a  second  battle 
at  Kosovo,  three  years  before  his  death.  His 
son  Mohammed  II.  (1461-^81)  gave  the  final 
death  blow  to  the  Byzantine  empire  by  his 
conquest  of  Constantinople,  after  a  memorable 
siege  of  58  days,  May  29,  1458;  and  in  1454 
he  completed  the  conquest  of  Servia.  At  Bel- 
grade be  was  repulsed  by  Hunyady  (1456),  but 
he  subdued  most  of  the  Morea  (1460),  and  soon 
afterward  Trebizond,  Wallachia,  and  almost  all 
the  islands  of  the  archipelago.  He  was  repeat- 
edly defeated  by  Scanderbeg  in  Albania,  and 
subjugated  that  country  only  after  the  latter's 
death  (1467).  Mohammed  was  the  founder  of 
the  firreatness  of  Turkey,  and  was  sumamed 
the  Conqueror.  Remarkable  among  his  suc- 
cessors was  Selim  I.  (1512-20),  son  of  Baja- 
zet IT.,  who  extended  his  dominion  over  Meso- 
potamia, Assyria,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  estab- 
lished a  regular  Ottoman  navy.  His  son  Soly- 
man  II.,  the  Magnificent,  took  Belgrade  in 
1521  and  Rhodes  in  1522,  defeated  the  Hun- 
garians at  Mobiles  in  1526,  captured  Buda  in 
1529,  and  marched  on  Vienna,  where  he  was 
repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  again  in  1582. 
Subsequently  he  conquered  Armenia,  Croatia, 
Yemen,  Shirvan,  and  Georgia;  but  his  naval 
forces,  which  had  extended  his  sway  over  the 
Barbary  coast,  were  defeated  at  Malta  in  1565, 
and  in  1566  he  was  repeatedly  repulsed  by 


Zrinyi  at  Sziget,  and  died  a  few  days  before 
the  last  and  fatal  assault  on  that  Hungarian 
fortress.  The  reign  of  Solyman  marks  the 
zenith' of  the  military  power  of  Turkey,  which 
began  to  decline  after  his  death,  his  son  Selim 
II.  being  the  first  of  the  sultans  who  did  not 
command  the  troops,  and  who  led  the  life  of  a 
voluptuary.  After  conquering  Cyprus,  he  lost 
in  1671  the  great  naval  battle  of  Lepanto.  He 
was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  still  more  inef- 
ficient rulers,  under  whom  the  janizaries  be- 
came omnipotent  despite  the  decline  of  their 
military  organization,  and  murders  and  con- 
spiracies in  the  seraglio  and  revolts  of  pashas 
in  remote  provinces  more  and  more  frequent. 
The  more  important  of  these  sultans  were 
Amurath  III.  and  IV.,  Mohammed  IV.  (who 
conquered  Candia  after  a  protracted  struggle), 
and  Mahmoud  I.,  accounts  of  whose  reigns  are 
given  under  their  own  names.  Frequent  wars 
with  Poland,  Austria,  Persia,  Venice,  and  Rus- 
sia were  waged,  but  rarely  with  success.  Mon- 
tecuculi,  Sobieski  (who  routed  Mohammed  IV.'s 
army  before  Vienna  in  1688),  Louis  of  Baden, 
and  Prince  Eugene  destroyed  the  Turkish  pow- 
er on  tiie  Danube ;  and  at  the  peace  of  Carlo- 
vitz  in  1699  Mustapha  II.  surrendered  nearly 
all  his  Hungarian  possessions  to  Austria,  Azov 
to  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  Podolia  and 
Ukraine  to  Poland,  and  the  Morea  to  Venice. 
During  almost  the  whole  of  the  18th  century 
Turkey  was  at  war  with  Russia,  and  much  of 
the  time  with  Austria  also.  Though  occasion- 
ally successful,  as  in  the  reconquest  of  the  Mo- 
rea under  Ahmed  III.  (1715),  this  protracted 
warfare  was  disastrous  to  Turkey,  and  she 
lost  the  Crimea  and  all  her  possessions  N.  of 
the  Black  sea,  and  the  exclusive  navigation  of 
that  sea  and  the  straits  connected  witib  it.  In 
other  quarters,  too,  losses  were  suffered.  Se- 
lim ni.  (1789-1807)  was  an  enlightened  ruler, 
but  could  not  avert  continuous  disasters.  The 
peace  concluded  witii  Russia  at  Jassy  in  1792 
made  the  Dniester  the  frontier  between  the 
two  empires.  Several  provincial  governors 
aspired  to  independence,  and  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  Bonaparte  led  to  a  war  with  France, 
which  ended  in  considerable  concessions  to  that 
power;  and  wars  with  Russia  and  England 
and  the  revolt  of  the  janizaries  aggravated  the 
critical  condition  of  the  country.  Servia  rose 
under  the  leadership  of  Czerny  George  (1805), 
and  subsequently  achieved  its  semi-indepen- 
dence under  Milosh  Obrenovitch.  Selim  was 
deposed  in  1807,  and  Mustapha  IV.  was  placed 
on  the  throne  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
the  janizaries,  but  was  displaced  and  put  to 
death  in  1808  by  his  brother  Mahmoud  II., 
who  after  a  terrible  struggle  finally  disband- 
ed that  body  in  1826,  massacring  thousands 
of  them.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  also  dis- 
played great  energy  in  Albania  by  crushing 
All  Pasha  of  Janina  (1822),  but  the  Greek  rev- 
olution proved  fatal;  and  as  Mahmoud  disre- 
garded tne  European  remonstrances  against  the 
cruelties  perpetrated  in  Greece  by  Ibrahim 
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Pasha  and  others,  the  Tnroo-Egyptian  fleet  was 
destroyed  by  the  EngUsh,  French,  and  Russian 
squadrons  at  Navarino,  Oct.  20, 1827.  Hostili- 
ties virtually  ceased  in  1829.  Greece  achieved 
her  independence,  and  after  a  victory  by  the 
Russians  under  Diebitsch,  who  had  crossed 
the  Balkan,  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  Sept.  14, 
1829,  restored  peace  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key. In  1882  began  the  contest  of  the  Porte 
with  Mehemet  Ali,  the  viceroy  of  Egypt.  The 
sultan  was  repeatedly  defeated,  and  the  strug- 
gle was  not  ended  at  the  time  of  his  deatii 
(1889),  and  only  a  year  after  the  accession  of 
his  son  Abdul-Medjid,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  England  and  her  allies  in  behalf  of  the 
Porte,  whose  admission  into  the  political  sys- 
tem of  European  states  was  for  the  first  time 
officially  conceded  by  the  treaties  of  July  15, 
1840,  and  July  14,  1841.  The  integrity  of 
Turkey  became  a  cardinal  principle  of  Euro- 
pean diplomacy,  and  was  strengthened  by  the 
coalition  of  England,  France,  and  Sardinia  with 
Turkey  in  the  Orimean  war  (1863-'5),  which 
resulted  in  the  discomfiture  of  Russia,  and  the 
neutralization  of  the  Black  sea  by  the  treaty 
of  Paris  (1856).  A  French  army  and  an  Eng- 
lish fleet  again  interfered  in  1860  to  terminate 
the  conflict  between  the  Druses  and  Maronitea, 
after  fearful  massacres  of  Christians  at  Da- 
mascus and  in  the  Lebanon,  and  great  loss  of 
life  on  both  sides.  The  reign  of  Abdul-Medjid 
was  also  troubled  by  conflicts  with  Montene- 
gro, and  a  rising  in  Herzegovina.  He  died 
June  25,  1861,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  bro- 
ther  Abdul- Aziz.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
the  Danubian  principalities  were  permanently 
united  under  tiie  name  of  Roumania,  and  in 
1866  Oharles  I.  of  t^e  house  of  Hohenzollem 
was  elected  hereditary  prince.  A  Cretan  in- 
surrection broke  out  in  the  same  year,  and  led 
to  serious  collisions  with  Greece,  which  were 
finally  terminated  by  a  conference  of  the  great 
powers  at  Paris,  Jan.  9,  1869.  In  the  mean 
time  Servia  had  taken  advantage  of  these  com- 
plications to  obtain  (1867)  the  independence  of 
all  her  fortresses;  while  Egypt,  after  cooper- 
ating with  Turkey  in  Crete,  made  extravagant 
pretensions  which  would  have  resulted  in  war 
but  for  the  influence  of  foreign  powers.  The 
Franco-G^erman  war  (1870-71)  impaired  the 
prestige  of  the  Porte's  steadiest  ally,  and 
enabled  Russia  to  recover  her  former  vantage 
ground  in  the  East  by  insisting  upon  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1856  (November, 
187(^,  and  its  provisions  which  had  neutralized 
the  Black  sea  ports  and  other  articles  restrict- 
ing Russia  were  abrogated  by  a  conference  in 
London,  January,  1871.  The  grand  vizier  Aali 
Pasha  died  in  the  same  year,  and  Fuad  Pasha 
having  died  two  years  before,  Abdul-Aziz  was 
deprived  of  his  most  influential  advisers.  Af- 
ter vain  attempts  to  check  the  ambition  of 
Egypt,  the  sultan  flnally  granted  (June,  1878) 
important  privileges  to  the  present  khedive, 
Ismail  Pasha,  making  him  almost  an  absolute 
ruler.    In  July,  1875,  the  Turkish  port  of  Zei- 


lah,  in  the  gulf  of  Aden,  was  added  to  Egypt, 
bringing  the  entire  African  coast  of  the  Red  sea 
under  her  domination.  In  November  the  khe- 
dive transferred  all  his  shares  in  the  Suez  ca- 
nal to  England,  without  apparently  asking  the 
consent  of  the  rorte  or  any  other  government. 
In  the  summer  of  1875  an  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Herzegovina,  and  in  October  Turkey 
declared  her  partial  insolvency.  Other  grave 
complications  threatening  a  dismemberment 
of  the  empire,  the  six  powers  who  had  signed 
the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1856  proposed  a  scheme 
of  reforms  in  February,  1876,  which  the  sul- 
tan mainly  accepted;  but  the  insurgents  re- 
fused to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  his  situation 
became  more  and  more  critical,  and  was  great- 
ly ag^avated  by  the  opposition  of  the  Turkish 
fanatics  to  Christian  equal  rights,  and  the 
massacre  of  the  French  and  German  consuls 
at  Salonica  in  May.  A  conference  at  Berlin 
between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Germany  contem- 
plated more  exacting  terms  for  the  protection 
of  the  Christians  and  restoration  of  tranquillity, 
but  England  took  no  part  in  it.  The  adver- 
saries of  Abdul- Aziz,  prominent  among  whom 
were  the  wftM^  comprising  about  20,000  stu- 
dents in  Constantinople,  who  were  alienated  by 
his  alleged  subserviency  to  Russia,  his  refusal 
to  restore  his  spoils  (which  were  afterward  con- 
fiscated), and  Ms  attempted  change  of  the  order 
of  succession,  brought  about  his  deposition  on 
May  80,  and  the  accession  of  his  nephew  as 
AmuratJi  V.,  who  on  June  4  announced  his  pre- 
decessor's alleged  suicide.  The  new  sultan  is 
beset  by  formidable  financial  and  other  diffi- 
culties. Herzegovina  is  still  in  revolt  (June, 
1876) ;  Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Bosnia  main- 
tain a  threatening  attitude ;  and  Bulgaria  and 
other  provinces  are  disaffected.  But  the  Eu- 
ropean powers,  and  especially  England  in  her 
antagonism  to  Russia,  strive  to  prevent  the 
dismemberment  of  Turkey,  although  the  gen- 
eral confidence  in  the  stability  of  Ottoman 
domination  over  Christian  communities  has 
never  since  the  conquest  of  Constantinople 
been  so  low  as  now. — See  Gegehichte  deaat- 
manUchen  Beichty  by  Hammer-Purgstall  (10 
vols.,  Pesth,  1827-'84) ;  "  History  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,"  by  E.  Upham  (2  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1829) ;  Geachiehte  ass  osmaniaehen  ReiehB 
in  Miropa,  by  Zinkeisen  (7  vols.,  Gotha,  1840- 
'68) ;  rA&ie  Mineure,  by  P.  Tchihatcheff  (8 
vols.,  Paris,  1853-'69);  "The  Turkish  Em- 
pire," by  E.  Joy  Morris  (Philadelphia,  1854) ; 
jBittoire  de  la  Turquie^  by  Lamartine  (6  vols., 
Paris,  1864) ;  "  History  of  the  Ottoman  Tu-kB.'* 
by  E.  S.  Creasy  (2  vols.,  London,  1854) ;  M- 
sehiehte  der  TUrkei  nettester  Zeit^  by  Rosen, 
(2  vols.,  LeipsiCj  1866-7) ;  £tude8  histariquea 
WLT  les  populattofiM  chretiennes  de  la  Turauie 
d:' Europe,  by  Ubicini  (Paris,  1867);  "Modem 
Turkey,"  by  J.  Lewis  Farley  (London,  1872) ; 
and  Der  I$lam  im  neumehnten  Jahrhundert^ 
by  V4mb6ry  (Leipsic,  1875). 

TURKEY  BVZZABD,  the  popular  name  of  one 
of  the  common  American  vultures,  cathartee 
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{rhinogryphtu)  aura  (Illig'.).  It  is  about  ^  ^t. 
long  and  6  ft.  in  extent  of  wings :  the  bill  is 
long  and  comparatively  slender,  wiUi  an  arched, 
strong  tip;  a  large  soft  cere,  two  thirds  the 
length  of  the  bill,  in  which  the  pervious  nos- 
trils are  placed ;  wings  long  and  pointed,  the 
third  and  fourth  quills  nearly  equal  and  longest; 
tail  moderate  and  nearly  even;  tarsi  ^ort, 
plumed  below  the  knee,  and  with  small  scales ; 
toes  weak,  united  by  a  small  membrane,  hind 
one  short  and  weak,  and  daws  strong;  head 
and  neck  naked^  no  fleshy  crest,  and  the  plu- 
mage black.  All  the  vultures  which  have  the 
nostrils  horizontal  and  perforate,  with  a  basal 
web  between  the  middle  and  inner  toes,  belong 
to  the  new  world.  The  color  is  brownish  black, 
with  a  purplish  lustre,  darkest  on  the  back  and 
upper  part  of  tail,  and  some  pale  edgings ;  bill 
yellowish;  head  and  neck  bright  red,  with  a 
few  scattered  hair-like  feathers  and  wrinkled 
skin;  plumage  commencing  on  the  neck  with 


Torkay  Buaard  (CatharteB  aan). 

a  circular  ruff  of  prominent  feathers.  It  is 
found  all  over  North  America,  except  the  arctic 
regions,  going  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  far  N.  as 
the  British  possessions,  but  on  the  Atlantic 
rarely  seen  N.  of  New  Jersey ;  but  it  is  most 
abundant  in  the  southern  states,  migrating 
thither  from  the  colder  parts.  It  is  essentially 
a  carrion  eater,  though  it  will  devour  any  kind 
of  fresh  meat,  and  even  small  living  mammals, 
birds,  and  reptiles ;  it  has  been  known  to  at- 
tack and  kill  weak  and  sickly  animals  in  the 
fields.  It  associates  in  flocks  of  25  to  80,  even 
when  not  feeding,  becoming  very  familiar  in 
the  southern  cities,  where  it  devours  any  car- 
rion or  aninud  filth  left  in  the  streets.  It  finds 
out  its  prey  at  a  great  distance,  and  sails  for 
miles  without  apparent  effort,  with  the  tips  of 
the  wings  bent  upward  by  the  weight  of  the 
body;  it  is  often  seen  in  company  with  the 
black  vnltnre,  hawks,  kites,  and  crows ;  it  is 
also  a  good  walker.  Its  average  weight  is  6^ 
Um.,  which  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the 
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black  vulture.  It  is  fond  of  particular  roosting 
places,  generally  high  and  dead  cypresses  in 
deep  swamps ;  it  is  very  sensitive  to  cold,  and 
liable  to  disease  about  the  eyea  and  legs  in  the 
shape  of  warts  and  excrescences ;  when  alarmed 
or  provoked  it  utters  a  loud  hissing  noise.  In 
the  southern  states  the  breeding  season  begins 
early  in  February,  the  nest  being  usually  placed 
in  the  hollow  of  a  dead  tree,  or,  it  is  said,  even 
on  the  ground,  and  containing  two  eggs,  2f 
by  2  in.,  light  cream-colored,  with  black  and 
brown  marks ;  both  sexes  incubate,  each  feed- 
ing the  other  and  the  young  with  the  disgorged 
contents  of  the  stomach;  incubation  lasts  82 
days ;  only  one  brood  is  raised  yearly. 

TVIKISH  LAN€IJlfiE  kSb  UTOIATIJRE.  The 
languages  spoken  by  the  different  tribes  of 
Turkish  or  Tartar  origin  form  a  principal  di- 
vision of  the  great  Uralo- Altaic  or  Turanian 
family,  of  which  the  chief  common  character- 
istics have  been  pointed  out  under  Turanian 
Raob  and  Languaoks.  They  constitute  to- 
gether a  well  marked  group  of  nearly  related 
idioms ;  even  the  Yakut — ^the  one  which  differs 
most  from  the  rest,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
severed  itself  from  the  main  stem  before  the 
division  of  the  latter  into  its  other  branches — 
is  so  distinctiy  a  Turkish  language  that  ita 
relationship  is  apparent  upon  the  most  super- 
ficial examination;  and  it  has  been  asserted, 
though  with  questionable  accuracy,  that  a  Ya- 
kut from  the  Lena  could  make  himself  passably 
imderstood  at  Constantinople.  The  Tartar  dia- 
lects are  for  the  most  part  known  only  by 
scanty  vocabularies  and  the  descriptions  of 
travellers ;  a  few  have  been  treated  grammat- 
ically ;  three  or  four,  as  the  Uigur,  the  Jagatai 
or  oriental  Turkish,  and  the  Osmuili,  have  re- 
ceived literary  culture,  and  are  to  be  studied 
in  written  monuments.  Of  these  last,  the  dia- 
lect of  the  tribe  which  has  been  for  600  years 
dominant  in  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  or 
the  Osmanli  Turkish,  as  it  is  distinctively 
called,  is  of  by  far  the  greatest  importance, 
and  to  it  we  shall  chiefly  direct  our  attention. 
Its  peculiarities  are  such  as  naturally  result 
from  its  position  and  its  culture  under  the 
powerful  influence  of  Arabic  and  Persian; 
every  part  of  its  vocabulary,  and  even  some 
departments  of  its  grammar,  are  filled  with 
Arabic  and  Persian  elements;  so  that  it  pre- 
sents the  remarkable  and  uniaue  spectacle  of  a 
dialect  made  up  of  materials  derived  from  the 
three  grand  and  totally  disconnected  familiea 
of  language,  the  Turanian,  Semitic,  and  Aryan 
or  Indo-European,  to  the  detriment,  of  course, 
of  its  native  diaracter,  by  the  corruption  of  its 
forms  and  the  artificiality  of  its  style.  This  is 
true  especially  of  the  language  taught  in  the 
grammars  and  written  in  the  literature;  the 
vernacular  idiom  of  the  people  is  a  much  purer 
Turkish.  The  Osmanli  is  usually  written  with 
the  Arabic  alphabet,  which  is  exceedingly  ill 
suited  to  it,  as  to  the  Persian,  since  it  marks 
the  vowels  very  imperfectly,  and  in  its  dis- 
tinction of  consonantal  sounds  is  in  part  de- 
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feotive  and  in  part  redundant;  to  oonstnict 
the  spoken  alphabet  and  phonetio  form  of  the 
langoage  from  the  pablished  grammars  is  well 
nigh  impossible.  It  is  also  sometimes  written 
with  the  Armenian  alphabet,  which  represents 
it  much  more  faithful j.  It  has  nine  vowels: 
four  hard,  a,  o,  u,  and  a  pecoliar  gattnral  i; 
and  five  soft,  d  (a  flat),  «,  «,  o  (French  eu),  and 
H  (French  u).  In  the  same  word,  as  a  general 
rule,  only  yowels  of  one  or  of  the  o&er  of 
these  classes  are  allowed  to  succeed  one  an- 
other ;  the  dominant  syllable,  which  is  usually 
the  final  one  of  the  root  or  theme,  assimilating 
to  its  own  character  all  that  follow  it.  The 
consonants  are  y,  r,  {;  n^,  n,  m;  »,  s,  sh,  th; 
hh^  ifh^fy  «;  hjff^  t,  d,py  b;  h;  and  the  com- 
poxmds  teh^  j.  The  langusge  has  no  proper 
articles,  although  its  nxmieral  '*  one  "  and  its 
demonstrative  are  sometimes  used  nearly  as 
articles.  The  adj'ective  is  uninflected.  The 
nouns  have  no  distinction  of  gender;  their 
plural  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  lar  or  Ur. 
There  is  no  nominative  case  ending;  the  un- 
changed theme  is  employed  as  subject,  in  ad- 
dress (vocative),  and  also  as  indefinite  object 
of  a  verb.  Of  oases,  formed  by  inseparable 
affixed  particles,  which  may  properly  be  re- 
garded as  terminations  of  declension,  there  are 
an  accusative,  in  •/  a  genitive,  in  ung;  a  dative, 
in  0/  an  ablative,  in  den;  an  instrumental,  in 
Is ;  and  a  locative,  in  de.  These  affixes  are, 
saving  certain  slight  eunhonic  changes,  invari- 
able ;  they  are  appended  to  the  simple  theme 
in  the  singular,  and  to  the  plural  sign  lev  in 
the  plural.  The  numerals  are:  1,  hir;  2,  ihi; 
8,  H^teh;  ^dort;  6,  betih;  6,  elti;  7^yedi;  8, 
whiz;  9,  dohiz;  10,  on;  11,  on  hvr^  &c. ;  20, 
yeyirmi;  80,  otuz;  40,  Jnrh;  60,  elli;  60,  elt- 
muh;  70,  yetmuh;  80,  ueksen;  00,  doUan; 
100,  yo9;  1000,  hing.  To  form  the  ordinals, 
inji  is  added.  The  personal  pronouns,  which 
alone  offer  some  anomalies  of  declension,  are : 
I,  'ben;  we,  bu;  thou,  9en;  ye,  tiz.  In  the 
third  person  we  have  rather  a  demonstrative 
than  a  personal  pronoun:  that  one,  ol;  those, 
anla/r.  Possessive  pronominal  suffixes  are: 
fn,  my;  mu,  our;  n,  thy;  nts,  your;  i  or  n, 
his,  hers,  its;  lari  or  Uri,  their.  These  are 
appended  directly  to  the  nominal  theme, 
singular  or  plurfd,  and  the  affixes  of  case 
follow  them,  as  &a5a*2ar-ufn-<2a7i,  from  my 
fathers.  There  is  no  relative  pronoun,  except 
the  Persian  hi.  The  verbal  roots  are  not  ^- 
ways  reducible  to  a  monosyllabic  form.  fVom 
each  root  are  formed  a  nxmiber  of  themes  of 
derivative  conjugation,  by  adding  conlugational 
affixes;  these  are:  for  the  passive,  il;  for  the 
reflexive,  in;  for  the  reciprocal,  itih;  for  the 
causal,  der;  and  for  the  negative  me;  which 
last,  by  prefixing  «,  becomes  a  sign  of  impossi- 
bility. Any  or  all  of  these  affixes  may  be  com- 
bined at  once  with  a  verbal  root,  so  far  as  the 
idea  admits  of  their  combined  modification ;  so 
that  in  theory  we  may  have  as  many  as  86 
themes  from  one  root,  each  conlugated  through- 
out in  the  same  manner  as  the  simple  root: 


from  MO-fiMik,  to  love  {meh  is  infinitive 
I,  come  eefMl^me-mehy  not  to  be  loved; 
ieO'dir-iUmekf  to  be  made  to  love;  «€0-ifA-i^ 
eme-mek^  not  to  be  able  to  be  loved  by  one 
another,  &c.  The  root  of  the  verb,  without 
affix,  is  the  second  person  singular  imperative: 
e.  ^.,  MO,  love!  The  tenses  and  moods  are  of 
two  kinds,  simple  and  periphrastic.  The  for- 
mer are  formed  either  by  appendmg  a  predi- 
cative pronominal  suffix  to  a  participle  (except 
in  the  third  person,  which  is  left  without  suf- 
fix), or  by  adding  a  possessive  suffix  to  a  noun 
of  action ;  tiius,  from  dogmak^  to  strike:  pres. 
part.  doguTj  striking ;  pres.  dogur^m^  striking- 
I,  i.  «.,  I  am  striking,  I  strike ;  pret.  dogd-um^ 
striking-mine,  i.  e.,  I.  have  struck.  The  peri- 
phrastic tenses  are  formed  by  combining  a  par- 
ticiple or  noun  of  action  with  an  auxiliary 
verb ;  as  dogmifih  idunty  having  struck  was  I, 
i.  e.j  I  had  struck.  By  these  means,  a  great 
variety  of  more  or  less  genuine  verbal  forms 
is  produced,  in  the  admission  and  classifica- 
tion of  which,  however,  grammarians  greatiy 
differ;  and  the  verbal  paradigm  is  a  very  rich 
one  as  regards  the  number  and  nicety  of  its 
distinctions.  What  are  prepositions  in  other 
languages  are  in  Turkish  postpositive  affixes: 
but  many  proper  prepositions  are  borrowed 
by  it  from  the  Arabic  and  Persian,  and  are 
placed  and  construed  according  to  the  usage 
of  those  languages.  It  is  almost  entirely  des- 
titute of  any  conjunctions  except  those  of 
Arabic  and  Persian  origin,  some  of  which — 
as  those  for  and,  but,  or,  if,  as,  that — are  in 
frequent  and  familiar  use,  eJthough  more  in 
the  formal  and  written  style  than  in  the  con- 
versational. The  place  of  conjunctions  is 
supplied  by  gerundives  and  possessive  forms, 
through  means  of  which  the  different  mem- 
bers of  a  compound  sentence  are  twined  into 
one,  with  the  principal  verb  always  at  the  end. 
This  position  of  the  verb,  together  with  the 
operation  of  the  rule  that  the  determining 
word  must  precede  tiie  determined,  gives  the 
Turkish  construction  an  inverted  form  which 
often  seems  very  strange. — ^Litesatubb.  The 
earliest  literature  produced  by  any  of  the  divis- 
ions of  the  Turkish  race  is  that  of  the  Uigurs, 
a  remote  eastern  branch  of  the  family,  who 
originally  occupied  the  country  south  of  Lake 
Baikal,  but  later  established  themselves  about 
the  Tangnu  Tagh,  and  played  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  contests  and  migrations  of  central  Asia 
during  several  centuries,  until  their  nationality 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  Mongol  empire,  about 
A.  D.  1200.  Something  of  culture  and  Ohris- 
tianity  was  communicated  to  them  from  Syria, 
doubtless  by  Nestorian missionaries;  and  their 
scanty  alphabet,  of  14  characters,  formed  from 
the  Syriac,  became  later  the  parent  of  the  Mon- 
gol and  Mantchoo  alphabets.  Most  of  the 
Uigur  literature  is  lost,  and  of  what  remains 
only  a  few  relics  have  foimd  their  way  to  Eu- 
rope ;  little  is  known  of  it  in  detail,  although 
it  has  been  made  to  yield  some  information 
respecting  the  history  of  the  people.    They  are 
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said  by  the  Chinese  to  have  received  and  trans- 
lated the  Chinese  classics  and  histories,  and 
they  are  known  also  to  have  adopted  to  some 
extent  the  Buddhist  doctrines  and  literature. 
The  second  era  of  Turkish  culture  dates  from 
the  conquest  by  Turkish  trihes  of  the  countries 
of  Mohammedan  Asia,  heginning  with  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  10th  century.  Oyerrunning  first 
the  N.  E.  provinces  of  Iran,  and  finding  there 
the  new  Persian  literature  heginning  its  career, 
their  wild  chiefs  hecame  its  admirers,  patrons, 
and  imitators,  and  the  Turkish  mind  and  lan- 
guage received  that  strong  Persian  impress 
which  they  have  ever  since  borne.  The  east- 
em  Turkish  literature,  or  that  produced  beyond 
the  Caspian,  is  usually  called  the  Jagataian, 
from  the  name  given  to  the  country  E.  of  the 
Oxus  in  the  partition  of  the  Mongol  empire. 
It  is  much  less  abundant,  and  also  much  less 
known,  than  the  literature  of  the  western 
branch.  Its  most  flourishing  period  was  from 
the  time  of  Tamerlane  (1400^  to  that  of  Baber 
(died  1580).  Its  most  admu-ed  author  is  Mir 
All  Shir,  the  vizier  of  Sultan  Hussein,  and  a 
munificent  patron  of  Persian  authors,  particu- 
larly of  the  poet  Jami;  his  most  interesting 
work,  perhaps,  is  his  coUection  of  hiographies 
of  earlier  Jagataian  poets,  with  specimens  of 
their  productions.  The  memoirs  of  his  own 
life  and  times  hy  Sultan  Baber,  the  conqueror 
of  Hindostan  and  founder  of  the  Mongol  dy- 
nasty, cover  a  period  of  nearly  40  years,  and 
are  written  with  entire  simplicity  and  natural- 
ness. The  astronomical  works  prepared  at 
Samarcand,  under  the  patronage  and  direction 
of  Ulugh  Beg  (died  1449),  grandson  of  Tamer- 
lane, deserve  honorahle  notice. — ^The  literature 
of  the  western  or  Osmanli  Turks,  to  which 
alone  we  usually  apply  the  name  of  Turkish 
literature,  is  exceedingly  rich,  hut  it  is  upon 
the  whole  of  inferior  interest,  hecause  it  con- 
tains so  little  that  is  original  and  distinctively 
national  in  style  and  spirit.  It  is  mainly  an 
imitation,  more  or  less  successful,  of  Persian 
models,  but  in  part  also  of  Arabic.  As  the 
language  of  the  Osmanlis  is  full  of  Persian 
words,  compounds,  phrases,  and  even  forms  of 
construction,  so  is  their  history,  their  philoso- 
phy, their  poetry,  a  reworking  of  Persian  ma- 
terial, an  echo  of  Persian  taste.  The  history 
of  the  Osmanli  literature  begins  with  that  of 
Osmuili  nationality;  even  before  the  power 
of  the  dynasty  was  established  by  the  capture 
of  Constantinople,  works  had  been  produced 
which  the  nation  has  never  let  perish,  and  has 
hardly  excelled;  prominent  among  the  great 
names  of  this  era  are  those  of  Sheikhi,  the  ro- 
mantic poet,  and  also  the  ablest  physician  of 
his  time,  of  Solyman  Tchelebi,  and  of  Nesimi 
the  free-thinker.  But  the  most  flourishing  pe- 
riod in  the  whole  history  of  the  literature  was 
the  16th  century,  chiefly  during  the  reigns  of 
Solyman  the  Magnificent  and  his  son  Selim  II. 
Meshihi,  renowned  as  an  elegiast,  and  Kemal 
Pasha  Zadeh,  a  man  of  universal  learning  and 
an  admired  author  in  many  different  depart- 


ments, especiaDy  in  history  and  in  Moslem  ju- 
risprudence, wrote  early  in  the  century.  Both 
these  branches  are  of  great  importance  and 

Erominence  in  the  Turkish  literature.  The 
ktter,  of  inferior  interest  to  us,  but  of  the 
highest  consequence  to  the  Turks  themselves, 
in  its  double  aspect,  religious  and  legal,  and 
indispensable  to  those  who  would  fully  under- 
stand the  internal  life  of  the  nation,  is  illus- 
trated by  an  unbroken  series  of  great  writers. 
In  history,  besides  general  and  independent 
authors,  such  as  Mohammed  Effendi,  Betchevi, 
and  Hadji  Khalfa,  the  line  of  official  histo- 
riographers and  annalists  of  the  realm,  com- 
mencing with  Saad  ed-Din,  deserve  especial 
notice.  Among  his  successors  were  Naima, 
Reshid,  Izzi,  and  Vasif .  Notwithstanding  the 
turgid  and  affected  style  of  the  official  histori- 
ans, they  are  most  valuable  authorities  for  the 
history  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  in  its  internal 
and  its  external  relations.  Saad  ed-Din  wrote 
under  Solyman,  and  has  been  excelled  by  none 
who  came  after  him  in  dignity  and  philosophic 
spirit ;  he  brought  the  story  of  the  rise  and 
growth  of  the  Turkish  power  down  to  1626. 
Of  the  same  period  is  Lami'i,  one  of  the 
most  highly  esteemed  of  Turkish  authors,  and 
in  some  departments  quite  unsurpassed;  his 
works  are  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  include 
many  translations  from  the  Persian.  Fasli, 
distinguished  by  depth  of  thought  and  tender- 
ness of  sentiment,  lived  till  1668.  But  the  chief 
ornament  of  the  century  is  Baki,  the  acknowl- 
edged prince  of  Turkish  lyric  poets,  and  ranked 
by  the  orientals  with  the  Persian  Hafiz  and  the 
Arab  Motanebbi  in  the  trio  of  unrivalled  mas- 
ters of  song.  He  died  at  a  great  age  in  1600. 
A  new  period  of  literary  activity  and  excel- 
lence, although  decidedly  inferior  to  that  al- 
ready referred  to,  followed  in  the  17th  century, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  great  vizier  KOprili, 
in  the  reign  of  Mohammed  lY,  Most  worthy 
of  note  here  are  Nebi,  the  most  admired  poet 
of  the  century,  Nefi,  the  first  of  Turkish  satir- 
ists, Naima  the  historian,  and  Hadji  Ehalfa, 
the  historian,  geographer,  biographer,  and  en- 
cyclopeadist)  a  man  of  immense  learning  and 
industry,  whose  history  of  Arabic,  Persian, 
and  Turkish  literature,  in  Arabic,  is  a  chief 
authority  upon  its  subject,  for  both  the  East 
and  the  West.  In  the  18th  century,  the  dia- 
tinguished  vizier  Raghib  Pasha  is  eminent  both 
as  an  author  and  as  a  patron  of  learning;  but 
among  the  innumerable  writers,  in  every  depart- 
ment, of  the  last  century  or  two,  there  are  few 
who  deserve  to  be  particularly  noticed;  we 
may  mention  merely  Said  Rnfet  EffeAdi,  Aini 
Effendi,  andPertevEffendi  as  the  most  esteemed 
poets.  The  Turks  have  done  little  for  the 
grammatical  and  lexicographical  illustration  of 
their  own  language,  but  a  great  deal  for  that 
of  the  Arabic  and  Persian.  The  press  was  in- 
troduced into  Constantinople  early  in  the  18th 
century,  by  Ibrahim  Effendi,  and,  both  there 
and  elsewhere,  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
publishing  the  most  important  works  in  Ara- 
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bic,  Persi&n,  and  Turkish,  espeoially  the  last 
(inolading  the  series  of  official  histories),  to- 
gether with  hosts  of  less  valuable  or  altogether 
insignificant  produotions.  Manj  translations 
have  been  made  hj  the  Turks  of  European  as 
well  as  oriental  works.  Among  original  works 
are  a  history  of  the  Turkish  sultans  bj  Hajru- 
hah  Effen^  (1854  et  aea.),  the  biogri^mcal 
works  of  Resna  Ahmed  Effendi  and  Faik 
(1858),  the  works  of  travel  by  Mehemed  Khur- 
shid  Effendi  (1861),  and  Prince  Subti's  numis- 
matical  writings  ^1862).  Several  societies  have 
been  established  in  Oonstantinople  for  the  pro- 
motion of  various  branches  of  scientific  re- 
search, and  besides  the  regular  journals  of 
these,  several  literary  and  scientific  magazines 
of  some  merit  are  now  published.  The  most 
accessible  and  useful  grammars  are  those  of  Da- 
vids (London,  1832)  and  Redhouse  (in  French, 
Paris,  1846).  Eazem-Beg^s  grammar  (in  Rus- 
sian; German  by  Zenker,  Leipsic,  1848)  in- 
cludes also  the  other  dialects,  and  is  valuable 
for  the  comparative  study  of  the  language. 
BdhtlingVs  Yakut  grammar  (in  German,  St. 
Petersburg,  1851)  is  also  important  in  this 
bearing.  Of  chrestomathies,  we  have  one  by 
Dleterici  (in  French,  Berlin,  1854),  and  Bar- 
ker's reading  book,  grammar,  and  vocabulary 
(London,  1854).  The  best  dictionaries  are  those 
of  Kieffer  and  Bianchi  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1843-^6, 
Turkish-French),  and  Redhouse  (London,  1856 
-7).  A  new  and  more  complete  one,  by  Zen- 
ker, explained  in  French  and  German,  and  em- 
bracing the  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Persian  lan- 
guages, is  now  (1876)  nearly  completed. 

TURKI8TAM9  a  region  of  central  Asia,  ex- 
tending from  the  Caspian  sea  eastward  half 
way  across  the  desert  of  Gobi,  mainly  be- 
tween the  36th  and  46th  parallels  of  N.  lati- 
tude, bounded  N.  by  the  Russian  dominions, 
and  S.  by  Persia,  Afghanistan,  India,  and  Thi- 
bet. Its  name  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
considered  the  earliest  known  abode  of  the 
.Turks  or  Turkomans,  and  thus  as  a  seat  of 
the  Tartar  race  it  has  also  long  been  called 
Tartary.  The  region  is  separated  into  the 
two  great  natural  divisions  of  East  and  West 
Turk^tan  by  the  junction  of  the  Thian-shan 
mountains  with  the  Hindoo  Koosh  in  the  lofty 
table  land  of  Pamir,  which  is  a  ridged  plateau, 
rising  W.  of  Eashgar  to  an  average  altitude  of 
15,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  According  to  Hum- 
boldt, the  two  great  ranges  are  united  by  a 
transverse  chain,  called  the  Belur  or  Bolor 
Tagh  (Oloud  mountains),  bordering  Pamir  on 
the  east,  the  separate  existence  of  which,  how- 
.  ever,  is  rendered  doubtful  by  recent  explora- 
tions, although  commonly  assumed  on  maps 
of  Asia. — ^West  Tnrkistan,  formerly  known  as 
Independent  Tartary,  comprises  the  khanates 
of  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  the  former  khanate  of 
E[hokan,  annexed  by  Russia  in  March,  1876, 
the  territories  previously  annexed  by  Russia 
from  the  three  khanates,  and  in  the  south 
Wakhan,  Badakhshan,  Koondooz  (including 
Khooloom),  and  Balkh,  lately  incorporated  into 


Afghanistan.  East  Turkistan,  also  called  Chi- 
nese Tartary,  is  the  extensive  region  E.  of  the 
table  land,  in  which  Eashgar  is  now  the  para- 
mount state. — The  hydrographic  systems  of 
Turkistan  originate  in  the  lofty,  lake-studded 
region  of  culmination  which  we  have  men- 
tioned. On  the  southern  edge  of  the  Pamir 
stepne,  in  the  Sir-i-kol  (Lake  Sir),  according 
to  the  latest  authorities  13,000  ft.  above  the 
ocean,  rises  the  Oxus  or  Amoo  Darya,  fiowing 
westward  down  the  steep  slope  of  the  plateau 
through  Bokhara  and  along  the  boiler  of 
Khiva  into  the  sea  of  Aral.  The  Sir  Darya 
or  Jaxartes,  which  under  the  name  of  the 
Naryn  has  its  source  in  the  Thian-shan  range 
300  m.  N.,  and  also  empties  into  the  Aral  »&a, 
waters  Khokan  and  the  N.  part  of  Russian 
Turkistan.  Between  these  two  great  rivers, 
and  enclosed  by  parallel  ranges  stretching 
westward  from  the  central  table  land,  runs 
the  smaller  Zerafshan,  in  whose  fertile  val- 
leys are  the  cities  of  Bokhara  and  Samarcand. 
Though  naturally  an  affluent  of  the  Oxus,  its 
waters  are  exhausted  for  irrigation.  Down 
the  eastern  and  more  gradual  slope  of  Pamir 
into  Ohinese  Tartary  flow  numerous  streams, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  the  Yarkand 
and  Ejuihgar  rivers,  which  are  believed  to  co- 
alesce with  others  to  form  the  eastward-flow- 
ing Tarim,  emptying  into  Lob-nor,  the  great 
lake  or  swampy  expanse  of  the  Gobi  desert. — 
Of  West  Turkistan,  Khiva,  Bokhara,  Khokan, 
Badakhshan,  and  Balkh  have  been  described 
under  their  own  titles.  The  territory  is  natu- 
rally divisible  into  three  physical  regions.  The 
first  comprises  the  more  elevated  mountainous 
districts  among  the  outlying  spurs  of  the  Pamir 
steppe,  which  afford  rich  summer  pasturage  for 
the  fiocks  of  the  hardy  inhabitants.  Thence 
fiow  innumerable  torrents  to  the  Oxus,  the  Sir 
Darya,  and  their  tributaries,  and  enrich  the  al- 
luvial soil  of  their  upper  valleys  and  plains,  con- 
stituting the  second  distinctive  region,  which  is 
populous,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  Here 
are  found  the  principal  cities.  Still  further 
westward  toward  the  sea  of  Aral,  the  area  of 
cultivation  ceases,  and  the  rivers  flow  through 
the  third  region,  comprising  vast  tracts  of  arid 
saline  deserts,  only  relieved  at  the  delta  of  the 
Oxus  by  the  facilities  there  for  irrigation.  Al- 
most the  entire  country  stretching  from  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  eastward  to  the  valley 
of  the  Oxus,  and  from  lat  45°  southward  to 
the  frontiers  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  Turkoman  steppes,  including  the 
Ust-Urt  plateau  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
sea  of  Aral,  of  which  the  Tchink  mountains 
constitute  the  S.  declivity,  and  the  Khiva  or 
Kara-Kum  desert,  S.  of  Khiva.  Many  parts 
of  these  sandy  and  trackless  wastes  are  below 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ancient  bed  of  the 
Oxus  leading  to  the  Caapian  traverses  the  coun- 
try, whose  chief  rivers  now  are  the  Murghab 
from  Afghanistan,  which  loses  itself  in  the 
sands  N.  of  the  town  of  Merv,  and  the  Attrek, 
on  the  southern  border.     The  wells  of  the 
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d^ert  yield  only  brackish  or  bitter  water.  Al- 
most all  is  connned  to  their  vicinity  or  that  of 
the  streams.  The  climate  is  always  dry,  ex- 
ceedingly hot  in  sommer,  and  very  cold  in 
winter,  which  however  is  diort.  8alt  and  sol- 
phur  are  obtained  on  the  steppes.  The  ani- 
mals of  the  desert  comprise  gazelles,  horses, 
asses,  pigs,  foxes,  and  hares. — ^Although  pre- 
serving a  nominal  independence,  Khiva  and 
Bokhara  are  practically  sabject  to  Russia. 
The  portions  annexed  by  the  Russians  pre- 
vious to  the  annexation  of  Ehokan  in  1876 
have  been  united  with  a  part  of  the  Siberian 
province  of  Semipolatinsk  to  form  the  gov- 
ernment general  of  Turkistan ;  area  in  1870, 
about  400,000  so.  m. ;  pop.  about  2,000,000. 
It  comprises  all  that  part  of  the  country 
which  is  N.  of  the  khanates  and  the  Thian- 
shan  range,  from  Eulja  inclusive  on  the  east 
(see  KvuA)  to  the  sea  of  Aral  on  the  west, 
with  the  lower  course  of  the  Oxus  for  the  S. 
W.  frontier.  But  Eulja  is  usually  regarded  by 
geographers  as  belonging  not  to  Turkistan,  but 
to  Dzungaria  or  Sungaria,  a  country  inhabited 
by  Eirghiz,  Olots,  the  once  powerful  tribe  of 
the  Dzungarians,  and  others,  the  Chinese  por- 
tion of  which  lies  between  the  Thian-shan 
mountains,  the  Altai,  and  Mongolia.  The  west- 
em  part  of  Russian  Turkistan  is  overspread 
with  steppes.  The  desert  of  Eizil  Eum  (red 
sand)  occupies  the  region  between  the  Oxus  and 
the  river  which  gives  the  province  its  name. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  government  general  is 
mountainous.  It  is  drained  by  the  river  Ili, 
flowing  into  the  great  Balkash  lake,  and  the 
Tchu  river,  flowing  N.  W.  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  more  southerly  lake  Issik-kul.  Lake  Bal- 
kash is  780  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  and  has  an 
area  of  400  sq.  m.,  while  Issik-kul  covers  about 
385  sq.  m.  of  surface  at  an  altitude  of  4,540 
ft.  The  most  populous  parts  of  Russian  Tur- 
kistan (exclusive  of  Ehokan)  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  principal  towns,  Tashkend,  Samarcand, 
and  Ehojend.  The  plains  are  permanently 
habitable  and  capable  of  cultivation  only  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  watercourses.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  Russian  Turkistan,  especially 
in  gold  and  coal,  is  supposed  to  be  large,  but 
remains  undeveloped.  The  government  is  di- 
vided into  nine  aoministrative  districts,  besides 
Ehokan.  The  governor  general,  who  is  also 
the  military  commander-in-chief,  has  his  head- 
quarters at  Tashkend. — ^The  fundamental  dasri- 
ncation  of  the  inhabitants  of  West  Turkistan, 
according  to  Mr.  R.  B.  Shaw,  is  into  Turks  or 
Tartars  and  Tajiks  or  Aryans.  A  cross  classifi- 
cation is  into  the  Eirghiz  or  nomads  and  the 
Sarts  or  settled  population.  In  the  towns  of 
West  Turkistan  the  Tajik  element  predominates 
in  numbers,  except  in  Ehokan.  In  this  race 
the  features  are  handsome,  the  complexion 
fair,  the  face  usually  bearded,  and  there  is  a 

Oeral  resemblance  to  the  Aryans  of  northern 
ia.  llie  language  of  the  Taiiks  is  a  variety 
of  Persian.  In.  the  khanates  the  Uzbecks  are 
the  rnling  class,  whose  nomadic  kinsmen  are 


the  hordes  of  Eirghiz  in  the  north  and  east, 
and  the  Turkomans  of  Ehiva  and  the  adjacent 
steppes.  The  Eirghiz  are  described  as  stunted 
in  appearance,  with  prominent  cheek  bones, 
flattened  noses,  and  scarcely  any  beard.  The 
Uzbecks  of  the  towns  are  handsomer,  with 
some  resemblance  to  the  Tajiks  in  many  cases. 
The  Turkoman  is  generally  above  middle  stature, 
powerfully  developed,  with  a  white  skin,  round 
head,  small  nose  and  cnin,  and  scanty  whiskers. 
A  careful  estimate  of  all  the  tribes  indicates 
that  their  number  is  about  8,000,000  persons. 
They  are  fierce,  haughty,  and  given  to  deeds 
of  rapine  and  plunder,  irascible  and  violent, 
but  usually  truthful  and  hospitable.  AU  the 
tribes  mentioned  are  Bunni  Mohammedans. — 
The  commerce  of  the  country  is  considerable, 
and  is  conducted  entirely  by  means  of  carap 
vans.  Native  productions  form  but  a  small 
part  of  this  commerce;  but  the  towns  are 
convenient  places  of  exchange  for  the  products 
of  Russia,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  India,  and  the 
Chinese  empire.  The  manufactures  consist 
chiefly  of  some  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  sabres, 
knives,  and  other  weapons.  The  exports  are 
cotton,  mostly  from  China,  wool  from  Thibet, 
fruits,  hides,  sheepskins  and  silk.  The  im- 
ports are  muslins,  brocades,  sugar,  shawls,  and 
white  cloths  from'  India;  European  manufac- 
tured goods  from  Russia;  porcelain,  musk,  tea, 
rhabarb,  and  cotton  from  China;  and  wool 
from  Thibet. — East  Turkistan  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  Thian-shan  range,  E.  by  the  desert  of 
Gobi,  S.  by  Cashmere  and  Thibet,  and  W.  by 
the  Pamir  plateau.  Its  area  is  estimated  at 
about  500,000  sq.  m.,  and  its  population  at  from 
600,000  to  1,000,000.  The  country  has  long 
been  denominated  Alti-shahar  or  iUti-tchakan 
(the  six  cities),  from  the  towns  of  Eashgar, 
Yarkand,  Ehoten,  Tang-shahr^  Ush-Turfan,  and 
Aksu,  which  constitute  its  principal  centres  of 
population  and  trade.  It  is  now  divided  into 
seven  provincial  governments  under  the  ruler 
of  Eashgar.  The  portion  bordering  Pamir  is 
extremely  mountainous,  as  are  also  the  north- 
em  and  southern  frontiers;  but  the  interior  is 
an  extensive  plain  with  a  general  elevation  of 
from  3,000  to  5,000  ft.,  described  by  Shaw  as 
resembling  an  immense  bay  with  its  convex 
side  toward  the  mountains  and  its  concave  side 
toward  the  desert.  The  chief  rivers  are  afflu- 
ents of  the  Tarim,  the  course  of  which  extends 
about  500  m.  from  the  81st  meridian  eastward 
into  the  desert;  amoug  them  are  the  Ehoten 
from  the  south,  the  Yarkand  from  the  south- 
west, and  the  Eashgar  from  the  west,  all  named 
from  the  largest  cities  on  their  banks.  The 
climate  is  extremely  dry,  and  the  land  is  there- 
fore a  desert  except  where  there  is  natural  or 
artificial  irrigation.  The  temperature  in  the 
west  ranges  from  26*"  below  zero  in  winter 
to  150®  above  in  summer,  but  in  the  east  and 
south  is  more  equable.  Along  the  streams  are 
fertile  belts  of  productive  soil,  where  the  vege- 
tation is  most  abundant,  and  under  the  intense 
heats  of  summer  many  of  the  semi-tropical 
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fraits  and  yegetables  ripen.  The  field  crops 
are  oottonj  rice,  wheat,  hemp,  flax,  barley,  and 
maize,  while  the  gardens  produce  tobacco  and 
melons,  and  the  orchards  of  the  more  favored 
districts  yield  an  abundance  of  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  apricota,  and  other  fruits.  The  herds 
of  cattle  are  very  large,  and  afford  the  princi- 
pal article  of  export.  The  wild  animals  are 
generally  the  same  as  those  of  West  Tnrkistan, 
with  the  addition  of  the  tiger,  the  panther, 
and  a  peculiar  species  of  stag  found  in  the  Lob- 
nor  region  of  forest,  jungle,  and  reed  growth. 
The  minerals  are  gold,  found  in  the  mountain 
streams  and  in  the  Thian-shan  mountains,  sil- 
ver, iron,  copper,  nitre,  sal  ammoniac,  sulphur, 
asbestus,  agate,  and  the  precious  jasper,  which 
was  formerly  a  monopoly  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire. The  inhabitants  are  not  so  distinctly 
classified  as  the  tribes  of  West  Turkistan,  all 
of  which,  however,  are  represented  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  to  which  modem  explora- 
tion extends.  The  Turanian  element  is  most 
Srominent,  although  Shaw  regards  the  Tarkan- 
ees  as  Tartarized  Aryans.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Lob  region  are  a  wild  race  of  huntsmen, 
concerning  whom  little  is  known.  The  ruling 
class  consists  mainly  of  Uzbecks  and  Kiptchaks. 
Sunni  Mohammedanism  is  the  prevailing  reli- 
gion. The  villages  are  made  up  of  aggregated 
enclosures,  each  wall  surrounding  a  house  and 
a  garden  or  fields. — The  western  part  of  Tur- 
kistan; was  known  as  Turania  to  the  ancient 
writers  on  Persia.  It  was  the  theatre  of  re- 
peated terrible  conflicts  between  the  Iranian 
or  Persian  and  the  Turanian  races,  in  the  early 
ages  of  Persian  history,  and  the  rersian  hero 
Jemshid  figures  as  largely  in  some  of  these  as 
Achilles  in  those  of  the  early  Greeks.  The 
Iranians  finally  remained  masters  of  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  country,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  historic  period  it  was  comprised  in 
the  Persian  satrapies  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana, 
which  were  afterward  conquered  successively 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Parthians,  the 
later  Persians,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Tartars  or 
Mongols  of  Genghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane,  un- 
der whom  the  Tartar  elements  almost  entire- 
ly replaced  the  Indo-European.  The  Mongols 
ruled  over  the  southern  portion  till  about  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  when  their  sul- 
tan Baber,  the  future  founder  of  the  Mogul 
empire  in  Hindostan,  was  driven  out  by  the 
Turkish  tribe  of  the  Uzbecks.  The  Uzbecks 
established  a  powerful  monarchy,  which  con- 
tinued about  160  years,  and  then  separated 
into  numerous  independent  khanates,  of  which 
Bokhara,  Khiva,  and  the  late  khanate  of  Kho- 
kan  are  the  modem  representatives.  For  the 
history  of  the  advance  and  establishment  of 
the  Russian  power  in  this  region,  see  Bokha- 
SA,  Khiva,  and  Russia.  The  Russian  prov- 
ince of  Turkistan,  already  described,  was  es- 
tablished in  1865,  and  the  influence  of  Russia 
is  paramount  throughout  all  this  part  of  Asia. 
The  various  forts  and  towns  are  garrisoned  by 
a  military  force,  numbering  in  1874  about 


80,000  enlisted  men.  In  East  Turkistan  the 
chief  state  is  now  Kashgar,  and  the  history  of 
the  country  is  given  under  that  title.~-See 
Vdmb^ry's  "  Travels  in  Oentral  Asia "  (Lon- 
don, 1865),  *^ Sketches  from  Oentral  Asia" 
(1867),  and  *' Bokhara,  its  History  and  Con- 
quest" (1878);  Die  Runen  in  Centralanen, 
by  Friedrich  von  Hellwald  (1874);  "Khiva 
and  Turkestan,"  translated  from  tiie  Russian 
by  Capt.  H.  Spalding  (1874);  "England  and 
Russia  in  the  East,"  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
(1875);  and,  as  to  East  Turkistan,  Robert 
Shawns  "High  Tartary,  Yarkand,  and  Kash- 
gar" (1871),  and  "Kashmir  and  Kashghar," 
by  Dr.  H.  W.  Bellew,  C.  S.  I.  (1875),  being  a 
narrative  of  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth^s  embassy 
from  India  to  Kashgar  in  1873-4. 

IVRILOMANS.    See  Tubkistan,  and  Turks. 

TIJRKSy  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  the  Turanian  family.  (See  Tubanian  Ragx 
AKD  Lanouaoks,  and  Tubkish  Language  and 
LiTERATUBE.)  In  foHuer  ethnological  classifi- 
cations they  were  sometimes  set  down  as  a 
Caucasian  race,  and  in  physical  characteristics 
some  of  their  tribes  are  nearly  or  quite  Cau- 
casian; but  more  recent  science  shows  that 
they  have  no  connection  with  the  Aryan  or 
Indo-European  family.  They  made  their  first 
appearance  in  northern  and  central  Asia  among 
the  Hunnic  and  Tartaric  hordes  who  for  sev- 
eral centuries  before  and  after  our  era  were 
the  terror  of  the  Chinese.  (See  China,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  459.  Huns,  and  Tabtars.)  Turk  is  used 
in  central  Asia  as  synonymous  with  Tartar, 
or  to  designate  the  MongoUans  generally.  Be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era 
a  tribe  of  Turks  had  wandered  westward  as 
far  as  the  Don ;  they  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
under  the  name  of  Turcea,  and  by  Pomponius 
Mela  under  that  of  lurcsB ;  while  other  tribes 
had  not  long  after  penetrated  into  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  Asia  Minor.  In  the  4th 
and  5th  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  a  por- 
tion of  the  Turks  who  had  remained  in  N.  W. 
China  conquered  two  provinces  of  that  coun- 
try, which  they  organized  as  independent  king- 
doms, to  which  the  Chinese  give  the  names 
of  Chao  and  Northern  Liang;  but  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  were  driven  out  in  the  Sd 
century  rallied  around  Lake  Balkash,  and  after 
the  5th  century  made  no  further  separate  ap- 
pearance in  history.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  6th  century  a  new  Turkish  empire,  appa- 
rently having  its  nucleus  in  what  is  now  East 
Turkistan,  threatened  the  peace  of  Asia.  These 
Turks  renewed  their  confiicts  with  China  at 
the  east,  and  with  Persia  at  the  southwest, 
and  in  569  formed  an  alliance  with  Justin  IL, 
then  emperor  of  Constantinople,  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Sassanides.  But  this  Turkish 
empire  (which  the  Chinese  called  Tu-kiu),  like 
all  the  attempts  of  tiie  Turks  at  imperial  dom- 
ination, was  an  agglomeration  of  dissimilar 
peoples  in  one  huge  nation,  with  no  common 
bond  of  union  or  citizenship,  and  its  very 
vastness  contributed  to  its  weakness.    In  744 
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the  empire  was  oyerthrown  by  the  attacks  of 
the  Hoei-he  or  Hoei-ha,  as  the  Ohinese  named 
them  (the  Uigurs  of  western  writers),  another 
Tarkish  tribe  who  had  preyiooslj  been  sab- 
jects  of  the  Tn-kin  empire.  There  were  at 
this  time,  and  had  been  for  some  centuries, 
eight  distinct  Turkish  tribes  or  nations  in  cen- 
tral Asia.  The  Uigurs  never  attained  to  the 
vast  power  of  their  predecessors,  bat  they 
were  the  first  of  the  Turkish  tribes  to  adopt 
a  written  language.  At  first  they  were  Bud- 
dhists ;  but  about  the  4th  century  they  became 
very  generally  disciples  of  Zoroaster,  and  in 
the  9th  or  10th  century  embraced  Islamism. 
In  the  west  their  empire  was  overthrown  in 
848  by  the  Kirghiz  Tartars;  but  they  main- 
tained an  independent  kingdom  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Thian-shan  range  till  about  A.  D.  1000, 
when  the  increasing  power  of  the  Khitans  in 
Ghipa  compelled  their  emigration  westward. 
The  invasion  of  Genghis  Khan  overthrew  the 
last  remains  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  central 
Asia ;  but  the  prominent  officers  of  that  con- 
queror and  his  successors  were  taken  from  this 
very  tribe  of  Uigurs  on  account  of  their  supe- 
rior intelligence.  But  meanwhile  the  Turks 
had  been  acquiring  new  territories  in  the  west. 
In  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  they  were  already 
in  possession  of  an  extensive  region  in  what 
is  now  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  were  pressing  for- 
ward toward  B.  £.  Europe.  In  the  0th  and 
10th  centuries  the  Tulunides  and  Ikshides,  who 
founded  short-lived  dynasties  in  Egypt  before 
the  Fatimites,  were  Turks.  In  the  9th  cen- 
tury a  Turki^  dynasty,  the  Taherides,  ruled 
in  Khorasan :  and  their  successors,  the  Ghuz- 
nevides  and  the  Ghorides,  extended  their  sway 
from  Persia  to  India  between  the  10th  amd 
12th  centuries.  But  a  more  famous  Turkish 
dynasty  than  either  of  these  was  that  of  the 
Seljuks,  whose  dominion  extended  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  11th  century  from  the  frontiers 
of  China  to  the  vicinity  of  Oonstantinople. 
(See  SsuuKS.)  like  its  predecessors,  this  vast 
empire  crumbled  to  pieces  from  its  want  of 
homoffeneity,  and  the  Seljukian  sultans  sub- 
mitted to  be  tribut€uries  of  the  Mongol  emper- 
ors. About  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century 
the  Ottoman  empire  was  founded  by  Othman, 
a  Turkish  chief,  and  in  the  succeeding  centu- 
ries spread  over  a  vast  territory  in  Asia  and 
Europe.  (See  Tubkbt.)  The  Turkish  tribes 
wMch  had  submitted  to  the  Mongol  invasion 
in  the  13th  century,  and  still  remained  in  the 
region  of  the  Thian-shan  mountains,  the  Aral, 
and  the  Oaspian,  sent  out  colonies  N.  of  the 
Caspian  into  that  portion  of  southern  Russia 
lying  on  the  borders  of  the  Black  sea,  where, 
under  the  name  of  Tartars,  several  tribes  of 
them  still  occupy  extensive  territories.  While 
acknowledging  the  Russian  sway,  they  are  still 
sealous  Mohammedans.  The  Mongol  invaders 
of  Tnrkistan,  instead  of  impressing  their  own 
habitfl  tmd  language  upon  the  Turks  of  that 
country,  gradually  became  identified  with  the 
people  they  had  conquered;  and  eventually, 


the  Turkish  element  again  predominating,  in 
the  age  following  the  death  of  Tamerlane  tbey 
had  invaded  and  subdued  Armenia  and  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphra* 
tes.  From  this  region  they  were  expelled  in 
the  16th  century  by  the  Sufis.  In  the  same 
century  the  Uzbecks,  a  Turki^  tribe,  prima- 
rily inhabiting  the  southern  provinces  of  Chi- 
nese Turkistan  below  the  Thian-shan  moun- 
tains, and  said  to  be  descendants  of  the  Uigurs 
and  the  Naimans,  made  their  way  westward, 
and  overran  not  only  East  Turkistan  but  the 
countries  adjacent  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and 
were,  after  maintaining  their  power  for  more 
than  a  century,  reduced  to  subjection  by  Btill 
another  Turki^  tribe,  the  Turkomans.  The 
Turkomans  and  Uzbecks  are  now,  in  the  an- 
cient seat  of  the  Turks,  the  principd  remain- 
ing tribes  of  that  powerful  race.  Hie  Cal- 
mucks  between  the  lower  Volga  and  Don,  the 
Bashkirs  between  the  Volga  and  Irtish,  and  the 
Yakuts  on  the  banks  of  the  Lena,  are  also  Turk- 
ish tribes.  The  Yakuts  are  the  only  Turkish 
race  professing  Shamanism. 

TURK'S  MjfilDS,  or  Tir^nes,  a  group  of  islets 
in  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  Bahama  archi- 
pelago, about  90  m.  N.  of  Hayti ;  pop.  about 
2,500.  The  population  fluctuates  greatly  at 
different  times,  as  many  people  annually  come 
from  the  Bermudas  to  work  at  salt  raking,  re- 
turning when  the  season  is  over.  The  islands 
are  completely  barren,  and  all  kinds  of  sup- 
plies are  imported.  Grand  Key  or  Turk's  is 
the  principal  island.  Since  Jan.  1,  1874,  the 
group  with  the  Caicos  group  has  been  under 
the  legislative  control  of  Jamaica.  The  ports 
of  entry  are  Grand  Turk,  Salt  Cay,  East  Har- 
bor, and  West  Caicos.  The  chief  export  is 
salt.  For  the  year  ending  Sept  80,  1874,  the 
entries  were  6  steamers  of  8,656  tons,  and 
844  sailing  vessels  of  47,879  tons ;  total  value 
of  imports,  $100,622;  of  exports,  $116,682. 

TnuniUC,  a  name  of  unknown  origin,  given 
to  the  rootstocks  of  several  species  of  eur- 
euma  (Pers.  hurhuiUf  the  name  also  for  saffron, 
and  applied  to  this  because  of  its  similarly  yel- 
low color),  especially  to  0.  Unga^  plants  of  the 


Tarmeric,  Long  and  BooikL 

ginger  family,  which  some  botanists  include  in 
the  seitaminea  or  banana  family.  The  plants 
are  indigenous  to  southern  Asia,  and  are  culti- 
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vated  in  various  eastern  countries.  They  have 
perennial,  palmatelj  divided,  taber-like  root- 
stocks,  and  annaal  stems ;  the  large  lanceolate 
leaves  are  radical,  and  from  among  them  rises 
a  short  stem,  bearing  a  thick  spike,  from  be- 
tween the  bracteal  scales  of  which  the  flowers 
appear  in  succession,  much  as  in  the  related 
ginger  and  arrowroot,  figured  under  their  titles. 
In  commerce  the  rhizomes  are  called  roots,  and 
are  distinguished  as  long  and  round,  though 
both  are  produced  by  the  same  plant,  and  are 
also  known  by  the  names  of  the  localities  of 
export,  each  of  which  has  its  long  and  round 
kinds.  Long  turmeric  is  about  the  size  of  the 
little  finger,  2  or  8  in.  long,  curved,  and  tnber- 
culated  from  a  tendency  to  branch ;  the  round 
is  more  usually  oval,  an  inch  thick  and  2  in. 
long;  both  kinds  are  marked  by  transverse 
scars  or  wrinkles,  are  yellowish  externally,  and 
internally  oranse-yellow  or  reddish  brown; 
they  have  an  odor  like  that  of  ginger,  but  pe- 
culiar, and  a  warm  aromatic  taste,  and  when 
chewed  tinge  the  saliva  yellow ;  they  form  an 
orange-yellow  powder,  the  condition  in  which 
they  are  generally  kept  in  the  shops.  The 
drug  contains  about  one  per  cent,  of  an  essen- 
tial oil,  and  a  peculiar  coloring  matter,  ourcu- 
mine,  which  is  crystallizable,  almost  insoluble 
in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Turmeric  was  formerly  employed  in  medicine 
as  an  aromatic  tonic,  but  its  use  is  now  solely 
to  color  ointments,  tinctures,  and  other  prepa- 
rations. Though  the  color  is  fugitive,  it  is 
considerably  used  in  dyeing;  it  gives  a  fine 
yellow  upon  silk,  and  is  used  as  the  basis  of 
some  greens,  and  upon  woollens  to  produce 
some  shades  of  brown.  It  forms  an  important 
ingredient  in  curry  powder  (see  Oubbt),  and  is 
much  used  to  color  varnishes  (see  Laoqueb). 
The  changes  produced  in  curcumine  by  alka- 
lies and  other  chemical  agents  make  it  avail- 
able as  a  test ;  turmeric  paper,  made  by  stain- 
ing paper  with  a  tincture  of  the  root,  is  often 
employed  in  the  laboratory  as  a  useful  though 
not  very  accurate  test,  as  one  acid  at  least 
produces  a  reaction  similar  to  that  of  the  alka- 
lies. Turmeric  paper  touched  with  an  alkaline 
solution  changes  from  yellow  to  brownish  red, 
becoming  violet  on  drying ;  boracic  acid  pro- 
duces a  similar  change,  but  the  tint  is  orange, 
and  when  an  alkali  is  added  it  turns  to  blue. 

TDBmnii}  Relwrt  an  American  clergyman, 
born  at  Whitebum,  Linlithgowshire,  Scotland, 
Sept.  10, 1809,  died  in  Hartford,  Oonn.,  Nov. 
20, 1877.  He  graduated  at  Glasgow  university, 
studied  theology,  preached  for  a  short  time  in 
Scotland  and  England,  and  in  1888  settled  in 
Danbury,  Oonn.  In  1885  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  church  in  Detroit,  in  1837  of  the 
South  IBaptist  church,  Hartford,  Oonn.,  in  1889 
of  the  Boylston  street  (now  Harvard  street) 
Baptist  church  in  Boston,  and  in  1845  of  the 
first  Baptist  church  in  Hartford.  In  1851  he 
received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Madison  uni- 
versity. He  published  "The  Theatre"  (Bos- 
ton, 1840);  "01ympiaMorata"(1842);  "Vi- 


net's  Vital  Ohristianity,"  translated,  with  an 
introduction  and  notes  (1846);  "The  Genius 
of  Scotknd  "  (New  York,  1847) ;  **  The  Genius 
of  Italy"  (1840);  "Theophany,  or  the  Mani- 
fesUtion  of  God  in  Ohrist "  (Hartford,  1851) ; 
**Vinet's  Miscellanies"  (New  York,  1852); 
*'  Pulpit  Orators  of  France  and  Switzerland  " 

?.858) ;  "  Ohrist  in  History,  or  the  Central 
ower"  (Boaton,  1856),-  and  *'Life  Pictures, 
or  Sketches  from  a  Pastor's  Note  Book" 
(New  York,  1867).  «He  edited  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  "  Discussions  on  Philosophy,"  and 
was  for  several  years  editor  of  the  "  Ohristiaii 
Review." 

TCRNIB,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Dakota,  recently 
formed,  and  not  included  in  the  census  of  1870 ; 
area,  648  sq.  m.  It  is  intersected  by  Vermil- 
ion river,  and  consists  of  fertile  prairies  and 
bottom  lands.    Oapital,  Swan  Lake. 

TOUrat,  leseph  Maliid  IRIIaa,  an  En^h 
painter,  born  in  London,  April  28,  1775,  died 
in  Ohelsea,  Dec.  19,  1851.  His  father  was  a 
hairdresser  in  Maiden  lane,  Oovent  Garden, 
and  in  this  neighborhood  the  piunter  passed 
his  childhood.  After  a  year  or  two  of  school- 
ing, during  which  he  occupied  himself  more 
with  sketching  from  nature  than  with  books, 
he  was  employed  by  the  engraver  John  Raphael 
Smith  to  color  prints,  and  afterward  he  put  in 
skies,  backgrounds,  and  other  accessories  for 
architectural  designs.  Dr.  Munro  gave  him 
and  Girtin  access  to  his  collection,  and  bought 
their  water-color  sketches.  In  1789  he  be- 
came a  student  at  the  royal  academy,  and  in 
1790  he  exhibited  a  water-color  "  View  of  the 
Archbishop's  Palace,  Lambeth."  Other  works 
depicting  scenes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lou- 
den followed,  and  with  each  year  he  showed 
increasing  power  and  originality.  In  1798  he 
WBA  engaged  to  illustrate  Walker's  "  Itinerant " 
and  the  "  Pocket  Magazine ;"  and  during  the 
next  five  or  six  years  he  made  sketches  in  many 

Sarts  of  England,  besides  giving  lessons  in 
rawing  and  devoting  much  time  to  illustrating 
books.  In  1799  he  was  elected  an  associate  of 
the  academy,  and  in  1802  an  academician.  He 
had  hitherto  been  best  known  as  a  water-color 
painter,  and  had  confined  himself  chiefiy  to 
representations  of  English  or  Welsh  scenery. 
He  now  produced  in  oil  such  subjects  as  "  The 
Fifth  Plague  of  Egypt,"  "  The  Army  of  the 
Modes  destroyed  in  the  Desert  by  a  Whirl- 
wind," and  "The  Tenth  Plague  of  Egypt;" 
but  these  were  less  popular  than  his  "  Dutch 
Boats  in  a  Gale,"  "Fishermen  upon  a  Lee 
Shore  in  Squally  Weather,"  or  "  Falls  of  the 
Olyde,"  which  afforded  a  field  for  the  display 
of  the  surpassing  excellence  of  his  representa- 
tions of  marine  scenery  and  of  water  under  all 
conditions.  In  1802  he  visited  France,  and 
commemorated  his  arrival  there  by  a  picture 
of  "  Oalais  Pier ;"  and  thenceforth  at  irregu- 
lar periods  he  niade  extended  tours  through 
France,  Switzerland,  and  the  Rhine  land,  t^e 
fruits  of  which  appeared  in  numerous  sketches, 
drawings,  and  fimshed  pictures.    In  1807  he 
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was  elected  professor  of  perspectiye  to  the 
royal  aoademj.  His  worl»  may  be  diyided 
into  three  periods.  The  first  extends  to  1802, 
and  covers  the  time  employed  chiefly  in  paint- 
ing English  scenes  in  water  colors,  and  in 
studying  the  works  and  methods  of  his  English 
predecessors.  The  second  period,  from  1802 
to  1829,  shows  the  effects  of  foreigpi  travel  and 
stady  of  the  great  continental  masters.  His 
desire  to  rival  and  if  possible  to  snrpass  Olaade 
Lorraine  led  to  the  publication  in  1808  of  his 
Liber  Studiarumy  the  superiority  of  which  over 
the  Liber  VeritatU  of  Olaude  does  not  how- 
ever afford  a  fair  test  of  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  two  painters;  Turner's  studies  being 
elaborate  and  careful  illustrations  of  all  the 
principal  forms  of  landscape  composition,  while 
Claude's  are  but  incidental  memoranda  of  pic- 
tures. In  further  competition  with  Olaude  he 
painted  his  ^*  Sun  rising  through  a  Mist," 
'^  Crossing  the  Brook,"  **  Apuleia  in  search  of 
Apuleius,^'  "Dido  building  Carthage,"  and 
some  others  of  less  note;  but  his  individuality 
soon  broke  through  the  shackles  of  mere  imi- 
tation, and  from  1816  he  worked  according  to 
his  own  ideas,  indifferent  to  the  examples  of 
preceding  masters.  The  variety  of  subjects  he 
attempted  during  the  12  years  previous  to  this 
time  exhibits  the  originality  and  audacity  of 
his  genius.  Not  content  with  the  production 
of  works  like  **  The  Shipwreck,"  "  The  Wreck 
of  the  Minotaur,"  and  "  The  Snow  Storm- 
Hannibal  crossing  the  Alps,"  which  presented 
with  incomparable  power  the  elements  in  their 
wildest  fury,  or  like  the  "  Edinburgh  from  Oal- 
ton  Hill "  and  ''  Falls  of  Schaffhausen,"  he  ran- 
sacked Lempriere's  dictionary  for  subjects, 
painted  humorous  pieces,  such  as  a  "  Country 
blacksmith  disputing  upon  the  Price  charged 
to  the  Butcher  for  Shoeing  his  Pony,"  and 
even  attempted  sacred  history,  having  in  1808 
exhibited  a  "  Holy  Family."  From  1815  his 
conceptions  expanded  with  his  increasing  ob- 
servation ;  and  after  his  flrst  visit  to  ItiSy  in 
1819  his  style  underwent  a  material  change, 
Ught  instead  of  dark  now  predominating  in 
his  pictures.  His  return  from  his  second 
visit  to  Italy  in  1829  begins  his  third  period, 
when  he  employed  an  entirely  original  style. 
His  "Bay  of  Bai»,"  "Ulysses  deriding  Poly- 
phemus," "Caligula's  Palace  and  Bridge," 
"  ChUde  Harold,  or  Modem  Italy,"  "  Slavers 
throwing  overboard  the  Dead  and  Dying— 
Typhoon  commg  on,"  "The  Fighting  T6m6- 
rtdre  towed  to  her  last  Moorings,"  and  other 
works  produced  within  this  period,  represent 
the  highest  efforts  of  landscape  painting  in 
composition,  in  color,  and  in  the  general  vein 
oi  poetic  sentiment  which  pervades  them. 
The  change  in  his  style  of  coloring,  dating  from 
this  second  visit  to  Italy,  consists  in  an  in- 
creased diffusion  of  light  proceeding  from  the 
more  illuminated  parts  of  the  landscape,  and 
forming  a  bluish  haze  which  contrasts  too 
strongly  with  the  surrounding  portion  in 
shadow.     From  1888  this  diffusion  of  light 


becomes  more  and  more  vertical,  and  from 
1889  the  vertical  streaks  are  apparent  in  all  his 
pictures.  Every  illuminated  point  is  changed 
into  a  vertical  line,  the  elongation  being  gen- 
erally in  exact  proportion  to  the  brightness  of 
the  light.  Dr.  R.  Liebreich,  ophl^ahnic  sur- 
geon of  St.  Thomas's  hospital,  London,  in  a 
lecture  before  the  royal  institution,  March  8, 
1872,  attributes  this  change  to  a  change  in 
Turner's  eyes,  developed  durhig  the  last  20 
years  of  his  life.  After  he  reached  the  age 
of  65,  Dr.  Liebreich  believes,  the  crystalline 
lenses  of  his  eyes  became  dim,  dispersed  light 
more  strongly,  and  consequently  threw  a  bluish 
mist  over  illuminated  objects.  The  aspect  of 
nature  gradually  changed  for  him,  and  he  re- 
produced what  he  saw.  After  his  last  visit  to 
Italy  in  1840,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  of 
his  life,  the  tendency  towu^  brilliancy  of  light 
and  color  became  the  most  marked  feature  of 
his  style;  and,  disregarding  individuality  of 
form  or  local  color,  he  made  light  with  all  its 
prismatic  varieties  the  sole  obleot  of  his  stud- 
ies. In  one  department  of  nis  art,  that  of 
designing  from  nature  for  illustrated  works, 
Turner  remained  in  the  highest  request  until 
the  close  of  his  life;  and  in  none  of  his  pro- 
ductions does  he  appear  more  truly  great  than 
in  his  finished  drawings  and  engraved  designs. 
Among  the  most  famous  of  these  are  his  "  Kiv- 
ers  of  England,"  "  Rivers  of  France,"  "  Eng- 
land and  Wales,"  "Scenery  of  the  Southern 
Coast,"  and  the  exquisite  illustrations  of  the 
poems  of  Rogers,  Byron,  Scott,  and  others,  in 
all  of  which  he  shows  a  knowledge  of  land- 
scape in  its  infinite  variety  of  forms  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  artist.  Fine  line  engravings 
of  large  size  have  also  been  executed  from 
some  of  his  most  remarkable  paintings ;  and, 
as  if  conscious  that  his  reputation  was  destined 
to  rest  in  a  great  measure  upon  this  dass  of 
his  works  (an  anticipation  which  has  partially 
proved  correct,  as  many  of  his  pictures,  owing 
to  a  careless  use  of  pigments  and  varnishes,  are 
rapidly  losing  their  effects  and  crumbling  to  de- 
cay), he  devoted  much  time  to  retouching  the 
proofs,  adding  and  altering  the  details  down  to 
the  minutest  twig ;  and  all  of  his  pictures  en- 

§  raved  during  his  lifetime  were  executed  un- 
er  his  own  supervision.  From  1790  until  his 
death  he  contributed  to  every  academy  exhibi- 
tion except  three,  sending  altogether  269  pic- 
tures.— ^Turner  never  married,  and  exhibited  an 
eccentricity  which,  whether  real  or  assumed, 
subjected  him  to  many  injurious  aspersions. 
One  of  his  most  prominent  characteristics  was 
a  love  of  mystification,  under  the  infiuence  of 
which  he  worked  and  travelled  alone,  often 
concealed  his  abode  for  months  from  his  most 
intimate  friends,  and  died  finally  after  a  pro- 
tracted absence  from  London  in  lodgings  at 
Chelsea,  where  he  was  known  under  the  name 
of  Brooks,  his  legal  adviser  being  the  only  friend 
acquainted  with  his  abode.  He  bequeaUied  the 
bulk  of  his  large  fortune  to  found  an  asylum 
for  decayed  artists,  to  be  called  "Turner's 
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Gift,'^  and  snob  of  his  piotares  as  were  in  his 
possession,  to  the  nation.  His  intentions  were 
partially  thwarted  by  the  unskilful  manner  in 
which  the  will  was  drawn;  and  while  his 
pictures,  drawings,  and  sketches  have  been 
secured  to  the  nation,  the  remainder  of  his 
property,  with  the  exception  of  £20,000  ap- 
propriated to  the  royal  academy,  was  divided 
among  his  next  of  kin.  The  oil  paintings, 
nxmibering  upward  of  100,  and  comprising 
specimens  of  nis  style  from  the  outset  to  the 
termination  of  his  career,  are  in  the  national 
gallery.  Two  of  them,  "  The  Building  of  Car- 
thage," which  he  esteemed  so  highly  tnat  he  is 
said  to  have  announced  his  intention  of  being 
buried  in  it,  and  ^*  Sun  rising  through  a  Mist," 
he  directed  should  be  hung  next  to  prominent 
works  by  Claude.  The  drawings,  studies,  and 
sketches,  numbering  altogether  upward  of  19,- 
000,  have  been  cleaned,  mounted,  and  arranged 
by  Mr.  Ruskin.  Turner  wrote  a  poem  in  blank 
verse  entitled  "The  Fallacies  of  Hope,"  ex- 
tracts from  which,  for  the  most  part  "destitute 
of  rhyme,  rhythm,  or  reason,"  were  frequently 
appended  to  the  titles  of  his  pictures  in  the 
royal  academy  catalogues.  —  The  prominent 
position  which  Turner  occupies  is  largely  due 
to  John  Ruskin,  whose  "Modem  Painters" 
contains  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  his  works. 
His  remains  were  buried  in  the  crypt  of  St. 
PauPs,  beside  those  of  Reynolds,  and  his  statue 
by  McDowell  was  erected  in  the  cathedral  in 
1868.  The  only  extended  biography  of  Tur- 
ner is  by  Walter  Thombury  (2  vols.,  London, 
1862;  new  ed.,  1874). 

TCRNHt,  HuuH  Hittearti  an  American  dergy- 
maxK  born  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  28, 1790,  died 
in  New  York,  Dec.  21, 1861.  He  graduated  at 
the  university  of  Pennsylvania  in  1807,  studied 
theology,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  church,  Jan.  27,  1811.  He 
became  rector  of  the  church  at  Chestertown, 
Md.,  in  1812,  resigned  in  1817,  and  officiated  for 
a  time  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  In  1818 
he  was  elected  professor  of  historic  theology 
in  the  general  theological  seminary  in  New 
York,  and  in  1821  of  Biblical  learning  and  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  From  1880  he 
was  in  addition  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Colum- 
bia college.  He  published  "  Notes  on  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans  "  (1824) ;  "  Companion  to  the 
Book  of  Genesis"  (1841);  "Biographical  No- 
tices of  Jewish  Rabbis  "  (1847) ;  "  ParaUel  Ref- 
erences of  the  New  Testament"  (1848);  "Es- 
say on  our  Lord's  Discourse  at  Capernaum" 
(1851);  "Thoughts  on  Scriptural  Prophecy" 
(1852);  commentaries  on  Romans,  Hebrews, 
Ephesians,  and  Galatians  (1852-'6);  "Teach- 
ings of  the  Master  "  (1858) ;  "  Spiritual  Things 
compared  with  Spiritual"  (1859);  "The  Gos- 
pels according  to  the  Ammonian  Sections  and 
the  Tables  of  £usebius"(1861);  and,  in  con- 
junction with  Bishop  Whittingham,  "Intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Testament,"  from  the  Latin 
and  German  of  Jahn  (182*0,  ^^d  "Introduction 
to  Saored  Philology  and  Interpretation,"  from 


the  German  of  Planck  (1884).  His  "Autobi- 
ography "  was  published  in  1862. 

mRNBL  L  SliaiWf  an  English  historian, 
bom  in  London,  Sept  24,  1768,  died  there, 
Feb.  18, 1847.  He  was  an  attorney,  but  re- 
tired from  business  in  1829.  His  most  impor- 
tant works  are  a  "  History  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons" (4  vols.  8vo,  1799-1806;  7th  ed.,  revised 
by  his  son  Sydney,  8  vols.  8vo,  1852),  and  a 
"  History  of  England  in  the  Middle  Ages,  with 
a  Continuation  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth"  (5 
vols.  4to,  1814~'29).  He  also  published  "In- 
quiry concerning  the  Early  Use  of  Rime" 
(1802);  "Saored  Meditations  by  a  Layman" 
(1810);  "A  Prolusion  on  the  Recent  Great- 
ness of  Britain,  and  other  Subjects"  (1819); 
"  A  Sacred  History  of  the  World,  as  displayed 
in  the  Creation  and  subsequent  Events  to  the 
Deluge  "  (8  vols.  8vo,  1882  st  $eq.) ;  and  "  Rich- 
ard III.,  a  Poem  "  (1846).  IL  SjdMy,  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman,  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
April  2,  1814.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1886,  and  in  1888  became 
superintendent  of  the  reformatory  school  of 
the  philanthropic  society  in  London,  and  ef- 
fected its  reorganization  as  the  Red  Hill  re- 
formatory near  Reigate  in  1846.  In  1867  he 
became  inspector  of  reformatories  in  England 
and  ScotUnd.  He  has  published  "Reforma- 
tory Schools,  a  Letter  to  C.  B.  Adderley,  Esq., 
M.  P."  (8vo,  1855),  and  an  enlarged  edition  of 
his  father's  "  Sacred  History  of  the  World." 

TDUfllS*  WniaM}  an  English  naturalist,  bom 
in  Morpetik,  Northumberland,  about  1515,  died 
July  7, 1668.  He  studied  medicine  and  divin- 
ity at  Cambridge,  took  part  in  the  religious 
discussions  of  the  time,  and  was  imprisoned. 
After  his  release  he  studied  natural  history 
at  Zmich  and  Bologna.  Upon  the  death  of 
Henry  VIII.  he  returned  home,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  YI.  became  physician  to  the 
protector  Somerset,  and  later  prebendary  of 
York,  dean  of  Wells,  and  canon  of  Windsor. 
He  again  lived  abroad  during  the  reign  of 
Mary.  The  work  on  which  his  reputation 
rests  is  his  "  Herball,"  the  first  book  of  which 
appeared  in  London  (foL,  1561),  and  the  sec- 
ond at  Cologne  (1562).  He  wrote  also  Avium 
PrcBcipuarum^  quorum  apud  PUnium  et  Arit' 
toteUm  Mentio  est^  Hutoria  (8vo,  Cologne, 
1554),  and  the  account  of  British  fishes  in 
Gksner's  Hutoria  Animalium  ;  and  published 
a  collation  of  the  English  Bible  with  the  He- 
brew, Greek,  and  Latin  copies. 

TDUflODT,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov- 
ince and  25  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Antwerp ; 
pop.  about  15,000.  It  has  a  large  church  and 
extensive  manufactories  of  linen,  ticking,  and 
lace.  Leeches  are  reared  here.  In  1597  Mau- 
rice of  Nassau  routed  the  Spaniards  here  with 
the  assistance  of  Enfflish  troops,  and  compelled 
the  fortress  of  Turnhout  to  surrender. 

lUBNINC^  the  art  of  shaping  wood,  metal,  or 
other  hard  substances  into  forms  having  usu- 
ally curved,  and  most  commonly  circular  out- 
lines, and  also  of  executing  figures  composed 
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of  omred  Imes  upon  plane  or  cyfindrioal  snr- 
fsoes,  by  meaiiB  of  appropriate  tools  and  a 
machine  called  a  lathe.  Theodore  of  Samoa, 
named  by  Plinj  as  the  inventor  of  turning, 
maj  have  originated  the  application  of  the 
proceas  to  the  shaping  of  hard  sabstanoea. 
The  principle  of  turning  is  simple.  A  piece 
of  wood  or  other  hard  substance  being  so 
fixed  in  a  horizontal  podtion  by  pivots  or  oth- 
erwise at  its  two  ends  as  to  be  allowed  to 
revolve  freely  about  an  axis  in  the  direction 
of  its  length,  and  caused  to  turn  rapidly  in 
this  manner,  while  a  chisel  or  other  cutting 
tool  la  approached  to  the  piece  so  as  to  meet 
it  aa  it  advances  on  one  side,  and  held  firmly 
to  it,  the  tool  will  cut  awav  from  the  piece 
at  that  place  all  the  material  outside  of  a  cir- 
cle whose  radius  is  the  distance  of  its  point 
from  the  axia  of  motion;  thus  it  will  give  to 
the  part  a  circular  outline,  and  will  reduce  the 
diameter  of  this  circle  as  its  point  is  advanced 
further  into  the  material.  The  tool  being 
gradnally  moved  along  the  length  of  the  turn- 
ing piece,  it  can  thus  be  made  to  reduce  suc- 
eessiveiy  the  entire  length  to  the  circular  out- 
line, and,  by  cutting  to  different  depths  in  dif- 
ferent puts,  to  produce  a  turned  piece  marked 
witih  droular  grooves,  or  other  forms  of  curved 
sorfaoe.  Outside  circular  turning  is  the  most 
oommon,  and  is  known  as  *^  centre  work." 
With  latiiee  of  peculiar  construction  the  work 
may  be  turned  hollow,  or  bored  or  reamed,  or 
turned  both  inside  and  out. — ^The  most  sim- 
ple lathe  for  wood  turning  is  called  the  pole 
lathe,  made  of  two  horizontal  and  parallel 
planks  or  beams,  having  a  narrow  space  be- 
tween them  in  which  there  are  two  uprights 
or  puppets,  one  stationary,  at  the  end  of  the 
bed,  the  other  having  a  tenon  passing  through 
tiie  apace  and  secured  by  a  wedge  beneath,  so 
as  to  be  movable  along  the  bed,  to  accommo- 
date  it  to  the  length  of  the  work.  Near  the 
upper  end  of  each  puppet,  on  the  sides  facing 
each  other,  is  a  conical  iron  or  steel  point,  the 
two  being  in  the  same  line.  The  piece  is 
placed  between  the  points,  and  the  movable 
puppet  brought  up  so  that  both  points  are 
preased  ahghtly  into  its  ends ;  the  line  between 
these  is  the  axis  about  which  the  piece  will 
revolve.  The  fixed  rest  is  placed  convenient- 
ly for  steadying  the  tool ;  while  to  turn  the 
work,  a  groove  being  out  about  it,  usually  at 
the  left  end,  a  stout  cord  or  catgut  is  passed 
twice  or  oftener  about  the.  piece,  then  drawn 
straight  and  attached  below  to  a  treadle  to 
which  the  workman's  foot  is  applied,  and 
ftbove  to  an  elastic  pole  or  lath  fixed  at  one 
end  to  the  ceiling  overhead,  whence,  probably, 
the  name  pole  lath,  or  simply  lath,  or  lathe. 
The  workman  holds  the  gouge  or  chisel  to  the 
worl^  and  pressing  down  the  treadle  with  his 
foot,  the  work  is  caused  to  spin  rapidly  round 
toward  the  point  of  the  tool ;  and  so  long  the 
latter  takes  effect.  When  the  treadle,  having 
come  quite  down,  is  released  by  the  foot,  the 
recoil  of  the  lath  carries  back  the  cord  and 


work  in  the  reverse  direction,  and  the  tool 
does  not  cut  If  it  is  required  to  turn  the 
entire  length  of  the  piece,  the  cord  must  be 
shifted  after  a  time  to  the  finished  part.  This 
contrivance  serves  for  ordinary  wood  turning ; 
but  on  account  of  its  imperfections,  and  es- 
pecially the  loss  of  time  during  the  return  or 
rising  of  the  treadle,  it  is  now  httle  used.  For 
light  or  fine  work,  the  pole  is  often  replaced 
by  an  elastic  bow  and  string  overhead,  the 
cord  giving  the  revolution  being  attached  to 
the  middle  of  the  string.  But  the  forms  now 
more  usual,  and  especially  for  heavy  work, 
are :  1,  the  foot  lathe,  in  which  the  treadle  is 
by  a  link  made  to  give  motion  to  a  crank, 
from  a  larger  grooved  wheel  upon  which  a 
cord  crosses  in  form  of  an  8  to  a  smaller 
grooved  wheel  or  pulley  fixed  upon  an  axis 
at  one  end  of  the  work,  and  giving  motion 
to  it ;  2,  the  hand-wheel  lathe,  in  which  the 
power  is  applied  by  the  action  of  one  or  two 
persons  in  turning  a  wheel,  from  which  a  band 
communicates  movement  to  the  axis  and  work ; 
and  8,  the  power  lathe  for  the  heaviest  work, 
moved  by  horses,  water,  or  steam.  Any  wood- 
en lathe,  such  as  is  used  by  turners  in  wood, 
is  also  distinguished  as  a  bed  lathe;  while 
those  of  iron,  for  the  best  work  in  metals,  are 
called  bar  lathes.  In  any  form  of  lathe  such 
as  l^ose  now  considered,  the  turning  axis  at 
one  end  of  the  work,  to  receive  the  power 
and  give  motion  to  the  piece,  in  place  of  the 
simple  point  which  can  be  used  in  the  pole 
lathe,  becomes  indispensable.  This  axis  is  called 
the  mandrel,  and  sometimes  the  '*  live  spindle." 
The  chucks,  or  contrivances  fixed  upon  the 
end  of  the  mandrel,  are  of  various  forms  and 
construction,  according  to  the  kind  of  work 
they  are  intended  to  secure ;  the  most  common 
being  the  screw  chuck,  Uie  hollow,  drill,  uni- 
versal, concentric  or  die,  and  ring  chuck,  and 
the  carrier  and  driver.  The  crowning  improve- 
ment in  the  adaptation  of  the  lathe  to  accuracy 
of  work,  and  to  that  of  all  varieties,  is  attained 
through  the  invention  of  the  slide  rest,  a  car- 
riage upon  which  the  tool  is  supported,  and  by 
the  construction  of  which  it  can  be  moved  along 
the  work  by  the  machine  or  by  hand,  and  at 
the  same  time  advanced  toward  it,  or  set  at 
any  angle,  as  the  character  of  the  work  may 
require. — ^In  the  cases  thus  for  considered, 
there  is  but  one  axis  or  centre  line  of  the  work , 
that  is,  the  centre  line  is  a  fixed  direction 
throughout  the  process  of  cutting.  But  it  is 
desirable  to  execute  work  in  which  the  cutting 
in  different  parts  or  moments  shall  be  in  refer- 
ence to  two  or  more  different  axes  through  the 
solid  or  surface  acted  upon.  A  simple  mode 
of  effecting  this  is  that  of  fixing  the  work  suc- 
cessively with  the  different  axes,  and  turning 
it  at  two  or  more  operations.  But  practically, 
a  far  more  complete  and  satisfactory  result  is 
attained,  the  forms  executed  being  variable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  workman,  by  incorporating 
into  the  lathe  devices  which  shift  the  place  or 
direction  of  the  single  axis  of  motion,  and  in  a 
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defined  maimer  and  degree,  while  the  vrork  is 
rotated  and  the  tool  continnall j  acting  upon  it. 
This  species  of  taming,  with  a  varialne  centre 
of  the  work  at  different  momenta,  takes  sever- 
al names  according  to  the  devices  employed  or 
the  particular  results  secured,  as  eccentric, 
geometric,  oval,  and  rose-engine  turning.  Such 
work  is  said  to  he  figure-turned ;  and  the  gen- 
eral principle  is  that  of  employing  some  form 
of  chuck  which  shall  give  an  oscilLition  or  lat- 
eral movement  to  the  axis  or  the  work  during 
its  revolutions,  so  as  to  insure  those  deviations 
from  a  simple  circular  application  of  the  cutter 
required  for  the  intended  form  or  figure.  The 
chucks  employed  are  designated  as  the  eccen- 
tric, the  geometric,  the  oval,  or  more  properly 
elliptical,  and  as  rosettes ;  while  a  straight  line 
chuck  can  also  he  employed  to  cut  plane  sur- 
faces or  square  work.  In  all  work  of  this 
character,  the  amateur  turner  prides  himself 
not  only  on  the  delicacy  and  elegance  of  his 
results,  hut  quite  as  much  on  the  difficulty  of 
execution;  and  the  value  of  turned  work  is 
often  estimated  hy  the  degree  in  which  it  de- 
parts from  the  circular  figure.  For  eccentric 
turning,  a  single  eccentric  chuck  is  one  fixed 
upon  a  strong  plate  that  can  slide  laterally 
within  straight  glides  screwed  upon  the  face 
of  the  mandrel,  and  which,  having  upon  it  a 
toothed  wheel  and  dick,  is  called  the  click 
plate ;  the  slide,  and  the  nose  upon  it  for  car- 
rying the  work,  can  he  shifted  into  various 
positions  out  of  centre,  hefore  applying  the  cut- 
ter. In  the  double  eccentric  chuck,  a  second 
plate  or  slide  at  the  back  of  the  first,  and  at 
right  angles  to  it,  can  further  vary  the  position 
of  the  axis.  By  aid  of  si^ch  a  chuck,  any  re- 
quired part  of  a  disk  can  be  brought  in  line 
with  the  centre  of  the  mandrel,  and  holes  bored 
in  any  part  of  it,  or  the  edges  hollowed  out  in 
curves  of  like  or  different  radii,  or  polygons 
with  curvilinear  sides  accurately  produced. 
Ornamental  work  with  these  chucks  consists 
mostly  in  the  execution  of  variously  curved 
figures  on  surfaces,  without  cutting  away  or 
changing  the  general  outline,  as  in  ornament- 
ing ivory  or  fine  work  in  wood.  The  ivory 
turner  often  employs  a  small  instrument  called 
an  eccentric  cutter,  in  which  the  tool  revolves 
rapidly,  being  moved  by  a  bow,  and  with 
trhich,  by  means  of  a  single  eccentric  chuck 
and  a  separate  adjustment  of  the  cutter,  in- 
volved figures  like  those  ordinarily  requiring 
the  double  eccentric  chuck  are  produced.  For 
geometric  turning,  a  chuck  of  similar  name  is 
employed.  In  this,  a  wheel  concentric  with 
the  mandrel,  while  the  latter  and  the  chuck 
revolve,  gives,  by  means  of  a  train  of  smaller 
wheels,  an  independent  movement  to  the  click 
plate  and  axis  of  the  work.  By  varying  the 
relative  sizes  of  the  wheels,  by  introducing  an 
added  wheel  to  cause  the  work  to  turn  at  the 
same  time  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  that  of 
the  mandrel,  and  by  changing  the  position  of 
the  tool,  or  giving  movement  at  the  same  time 
to  it,  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  curiously 


involved  curved  figures  may  be  engraved  or 
marked  upon  a  plane  surface  to  which  motion 
is  thus  imparted  under  the  point  of  the  tool 
By  this  machine  some  of  the  most  perfect  ro- 
settes and  other  lathe  work  of  bank  notes,  in 
the  United  States  largely  relied  on  as  a  means 
for  the  prevention  of  successful  counterfeiting, 
are  executed*  The  figures  will  vary  with  the 
construction  of  the  machine;  of  which,  save 
by  actual  inspection  or  model,  no  duplicate  can 
be  constructed.  The  geometric  lathe  of  the 
American  bank-note  company  of  New  York, 
the  single  one  of  its  kind,  is  a  foot  lathe  of 
highly  complicated  and  perfect  workmanship, 
the  construction  of  which  is  said  to  have  ooou- 
pied  three  years'  time,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000. 
Elliptical  turning  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
the  elliptical  or  oval  chuck,  in  which  the  pres- 
sure of  an  eccentric  ring,  moving  within  and 
clasped  by  rubbers,  is  made  to  draw  the  slide 
out  of  centre  alternately  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tions, BO  that  a  stationary  tool,  held  to  a  plate 
to  which  this  movement  is  imparted  during  a 
revolution  of  the  mandrel,  will  describe  an 
ellipse  instead  of  a  circle ;  while  the  size,  direc- 
tion, and  form  of  the  ellipses  can  also  be  va- 
ried ;  and,  as  in  the  other  forms  of  lathe  here 
described,  the  micrometer  screw  may  be  intro- 
duced for  determining  the  accuracy  of  pro- 
portions in  the  work. — Of  the  few  machines 
which  have  been  invented  for  turning  irregu- 
lar forms,  in  heavy  or  ordinary  work,  that  of 
Blanchard  is  perhaps  the  best  known  and  most 
successful.  The  principle  of  this  machine  is, 
that  forms  are  turned  by  a  pattern  the  exact 
shape  of  the  object  to  be  produced,  which  in 
every  part  of  it  is  successively  brought  in  con- 
tact with  a  small  friction  wheel;  this  wheel 
precisely  regulates  the  motion  of  chisels  ar- 
ranged upon  a  cutting  wheel  acting  on  the 
rough  block,  so  that  as  the  friction  wheel  suc- 
cessively traverses  every  portion  of  the  rota- 
ting pattern,  the  cutting  wheel  pares  off  the 
superabundant  wood  from  end  to  end  of  the 
block,  leaving  a  precise  resemblance  of  the 
model.  This  remarkable  machine,  with  modi- 
fications and  improvements,  is  in  use  in  the 
national  armories  as  well  as  in  England,  and 
in  various  forms  is  applied  to  many  operations 
in  making  musket  stocks,  such  as  cutting  in 
the  cavity  for  the  lock,  barrel,  ramrod,  butt 
plates,  and  mountings,  comprising,  together 
with  the  turning  of  the  stock  and  barrel,  18 
different  machines.  Besides  gun  stocks,  it  is 
also  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  objects,  such 
as  busts,  shoe  lasts,  handles,  spokes,  &c. — ^For 
further  information  respecting  the  tools  and 
materials  used  in  turning,  see  HoltzapffePs 
"Turning  and  Mechanical  Manipulations*'  (8 
vols.,  London,  1847-52) ;  and  for  the  general 
subject,  see  the  article  "Lathe"  in  "Apple- 
tons'  Dictionary  of  Machines,"  &c.  (New  York, 
1807),  and  Yalicourt's  Nbuveau  mantul  e&m- 
pUt  du  toumeur  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1848-'58). 

TOUIIP9  a  variety  of  hroMica  eampe$tru^  hav- 
ing two  very  marked  forms:  one  Irith  small 
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root,  but  abundant  stems  and  leaves,  onltiya- 
ted  for  its  foliage  and  its  oleiferons  seeds,  as 
rape ;  the  other  with  a  large,  fleshy  root,  and 
oomparatiTely  little  foliage,  wnioh  is  important 
in  agricoltore,  and  presents  numerous  subva- 
rieties,  all  included  under  turnip.  The  genus 
brcusieOj  of  the  familj  erucifera^  is  described 
and  figured  under  another  species  (see  Mus- 
tabd),  and  the  characters  of  B,  eampestrU  are 
given  under  Bapx.  Both  forms  of  the  species, 
rape  and  turnip,  are  recognized  in  the  wild 
state,  though  there  the  root  of  the  turnip  is 
comparatively  small ;  when  the  two  are  sown 
together,  they  cross  very  freely  and  produce  a 
great  number  of  intermediate  forms ;  the  tur- 
nip form  is  spontaneous  in  Armenia,  Bussia, 
and  Scandinavia,  and  is  a  weed  of  cultivation 
in  various  countries.  There  are  two  very  dis- 
tinct classes  of  turnips:  1,  those  with  the  root 
rounded  and  often  broader  than  long,  and  usu- 
ally lobed,  hairy,  and  rough  radical  leaves; 
these  are  called  common,  round,  and  £nglish 


Vnletles  of  the  Turnip.    1.  Bed-top  Btnp  Leaf.    8.  Cow- 
horn.    8.  Long  White  French.    4.  Buta-baga. 

turnips,  and  when  turoip  is  used  by  cultivators 
without  a  prefix,  this  kind  is  intended ;  2,  those 
with  larger,  elongated,  and  more  solid  roots, 
and  with  the  radical  leaves  smooth  and  cov- 
ered with  a  bloom,  like  those  of  the  cabhage ; 
these  are  known  as  Swedish  or  Bussian  tur- 
nips (by  Euglish  farmers  as  '^Swedes''),  and 
more  generally  as  ruta-bagas  (Sw.  rota-lag- 
gar,  root  rimis).  There  are  yellow-  and  white- 
fleshed  varieties  in  both  classes,  and  the  ex- 
terior is  often  more  or  less  colored,  from  rose- 
pnrple  to  dark  violet.  All  are  biennials,  at 
least  in  cultivation,  and  as  their  roots  are  not 
perfectly  hardy,  they  must  be  stored  for  the 
winter.  Turnips  are  cultivated  as  a  garden 
and  as  a  field  crop.  The  early  garden  crop  is 
of  some  of  the  quick-growing  round  kinds, 
such  as  the  flat  Dutch;  the  seeds  must  be 
sown  as  early  as  the  soil  can  be  worked,  as 
hot  weather  soon  makes  the  roots  spongy. 
The  main  crop  in  garden  or  field  is  sown  later; 


the  ruta-baga  sorts  require  a  longer  season,  and 
are  sown  late  in  June  or  early  in  July,  and 
other  varieties,  according  to  their  requirements, 
until  early  in  September,  and  in  the  southern 
states  much  later.  In  field  culture,  the  ruta- 
bagas and  other  large  kinds  are  sown  in  drills, 
and  kept  well  cultivated,  while  the  quicker 
growing,  smaller  sorts  are  often  sown  broad- 
cast; good  crops  of  these  are  frequently  ob- 
tained by  sowing  the  seed  broadcast  among 
Indian  corn,  just  before  that  crop  is  cultivated 
for  the  last  time.  Turnips,  when  lust  ger- 
minated, suffer  much  from  the  attacis  of  the 
small  flea  beetie  (Jialtica),  which  are  often 
very  disastrous  (see  Tubnip  Flt);  the  only 
remedy  is  to  use  an  abundance  of  seed,  and 
to  sprinkle  the  young  plants  copiously  with 
slaked  lime  or  ashes.  These,  with  other  roots, 
do  not  occupy  the  important  place  in  our  agri- 
culture that  they  do  in  that  of  England,  our 
abundance  of  Indian  com  rendering  them  less 
a  necessity  as  winter  food  for  animals;  still 
their  value  as  affording  a  variety  is  becoming 
more  appreciated,  and  their  culture  is  rapidly 
increasing.  The  ruta-baga  sorts,  though  cost- 
ing more  labor  to  raise,  are  the  most  nutri- 
tious and  the  best  keepers ;  they  are  preserved 
in  cool  cellars  or  in  heaps  in  the  open  ground, 
the  roots  being  stacked  in  pyramidal  piles  and 
covered  with  sufiicient  straw  and  earth  to  pre- 
vent severe  freezing.  Turnips  are  most  valued 
as  food  for  cattle  and  sheep ;  they  are  sliced 
and  sometimes  pulped  in  a  machine  for  the 
purpose.  In  England,  and  in  some  parts  of 
this  country,  turnips  are  fed  to  sheep  in  the 
field ;  a  space  is  enclosed  with  hurdles  or  mov- 
able fences,  and  when  the  sheep  have  cleared 
off  the  turnips  from  this  portion,  the  hurdles 
are  removed  to  enclose  another  section;  for 
swine  and  horses  they  are  less  valued  than 
other  roots.  The  amount  of  nutritive  matter 
in  turnips  is  very  small;  the  common  kinds 
have  from  90  to  92  and  the  ruta-bagas  about 
87  per  cent,  of  water;  the  albuminoids  are 
from  1  to  1*6  per  cent.,  and  the  carbohydrates 
vary  from  5  per  cent,  in  the  common  to  9  per 
cent,  in  the  ruta-bagas.  The  leading  garden 
sorts,  besides  the  white  Dutch  already  men- 
tioned as  the  earliest,  are:  the  red-top  strap- 
leaved,  the  best  of  the  fiat  kinds;  the  cow- 
horn,  a  foot  long  and  8  in.  through,  the  half 
which  grows  above  ground  being  green — also 
grown  as  a  field  crop ;  and  yellow  Aberdeen, 
purplish  above  and  yellow  below,  with  a  yel- 
low fiesh.  The  white  French,  one  of  the  ruta- 
baga kinds,  has  the  root  all  below  ground,  is 
twice  as  long  as  thick,  of  medium  size,  and 
keeps  weU ;  though  called  French,  its  origin  is 
unknown ;  it  is  superior  to  all  others  for  the 
table,  unless  it  be  the  sweet  German,  which 
differs  only  in  being  broader  than  long;  both 
are  probably  strains  of  the  same  variety,  dif- 
fering in  the  shape  of  the  root.  The  Teltow 
is  a  great  favorite  with  the  Germans ;  the  root 
is  about  8  in.  long  and  an  inch  thick,  with  a 
very  piquant  fiavor  which  resides  in  the  rind ; 
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it  is  yalaed  for  flavoring  Boaps  and  stews.  In 
England  the  list  of  ruta-bagas  or  Swedes  for 
field  onltnre  is  long,  and  each  year  adds  new 
varieties;  in  this  conntrr  varieties  known  as 
the  improved  American,  Skirving's  purple-top, 
Oarter^s,  and  Laing's  mta-bagas  are  the  prin- 
cipal sorts  cnltivateid. 

TOUnP  fLT,  a  name  given  to  several  in- 
sects of  different  orders,  bat  especially  to  the 
small  chrjsomelian  beetles  of  the  genna  haJMea 
(lUig.),  which  attack  the  turnip  in  its  various 
parts  and  stages  of  growth.  In  the  genus  haU 
tica  (Gr.  dXr/ic^f ,  skUled  in  leaping)  the  body  is 
very  convex  above,  oval,  with  short  thorax 
and  wide  head ;  antenned  slender ;  hind  thighs 
very  thick  and  formed  for  leaping:  surface  of 
the  body  generally  smooth  and  shininff,.  and 
often  prettily  colored;  claws  notched  and 
hooked,  enabling  them  to  keep  firm  hold  of  the 
leaves  of  plants  on  which  they  feed,  especially 
the  cruciferous  vegetables,  to  which  they  are 
often  very  injurious.  They  are  all  very  small, 
the  largest  not  more  than  two  lines  long  and 
one  line  wide ;  most  are  shining  green,  tinged 
with  brown  or  yellowish.  The  turnip  fly  of 
England  is  the  H,  nemorum  (Illig.) ;  it  devours 


English  Turnip  Fly  (Haltie*  nemomm). 

the  seed  leaves  of  the  turnip  as  they  appear 
above  the  ground,  continuing  its  ravages  aU 
summer ;  in  winter  it  conceals  itself  in  some 
dry  and  sheltered  place,  laying  its  eggs  hi  spring 
on  the  leaves;  tne  larv®  eat  the  soft  pulpy 
substance,  making  little  galleries  in  which  they 
undergo  their  changes,  and  in  this  way  are  as 
injurious  as  the  full-grown  beetles;  they  are 
slender  grubs,  tapering  at  each  end^  with  six 
legs,  and  become  perfect  insects  in  a  few  weeks, 
a  constant  succession  occurring  through  the 
summer.  The  loss  to  the  turnip  crop  from 
their  ravages  is  sometimes  very  large.  (See 
Turnip.)  The  ff.  $triolata  (Fabr.),  the  wavy- 
striped  flea  beetle  of  the  United  States,  much 
resembles  the  preceding ;  it  is  less  than  ^  of 
an  inch  long,  shining  black,  with  a  broad,  wavy, 
buff  stripe  on  each  wing  cover,  and  the  knees 
and  feet  reddish  yellow ;  it  is  abundant  on 
the  seed  leaves  of  the  turnip  and  other  plants 
early  in  May,  in  some  seasons  threatening  to 
be  almost  as  injurious  as  the  European  insect 
— Among  the  lepidoptera,  the  pantia  oUracea 
(Harris),  potherb  or  white  butterfly,  is  often 
called  turnip  fly.  The  wings  are  white  or  yel- 
lowish, dusky  near  the  body ;  back  black,  and 
antenuffi  blackish  with  narrow  white  rings; 
the  expanse  of  wings  about  2  in.  Toward  the 
beginning  of  June  it  may  be  seen  fluttering 


over  turnip  and  cabbage  beds  for  the  purpose 
of  attaching  three  or  four  of  its  eggs  to  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves;  the  eggs  are  yellow- 
ish, pear-shaped,   ribbed  longitudinally,  and 


White  Batterfly  (PoDtla  olertoe*). 

^  of  an  inch  long;  they  are  hatched  in  about 
10  days,  attain  their  full  size  of  \\  in.  in  three 
weeks,  when  they  are  pale  green,  and  eat  ir- 
regular holes  in  any  part  of  the  leaf ;  they 
pass  a  chrysalis  state  of  11  days,  suspended  by 
silken  threads  attached  to  the  hind  feet  and 
fore  part  of  the  body  in  some  protected  place. 
They  are  again  abundant  toward  the  beginning 
of  August,  laying  eggs  for  a  second  brood, 
the  chrysalids  from  which  survive  the  winter, 
coming  out  perfect  insects  in  May  or  June ; 
the  chrysalis  is  four  fifths  of  an  inch  long. 
The  larv®  are  eaten  by  titmice  and  other  in- 
sectivorous birds;  the  chrysalids  can  be  col- 
lected on  boards  placed  for  them  near  the 
ground,  and  the  butterflies  are  easily  caught 
in  bag  nets,  as  they  fly  low  and  lazily.  This 
species  is  rarely  found  S.  of  the  latitude  of 
l4ew  Hampshire. — Some  dipterous  insects,  as 
the  flower  flies  {anth<ymyiada\  in  the  larva 
state  infest  the  roots  of  turnips,  &c.,  eating 
also  the  pulpy  parts  of  the  leaves  and  stems. 

HJMSOTiR    See  Hbuotbope. 

TnUVSFIT.    See  Terbisb. 

TnUVErroRE,  a  wading  bird  of  the  oyster-^ 
catcher  family  (hamatopodida)  and  genus  «frap- 
»%la9  (Hlig.),  so  named  from  its  turning  over 
by  its  strong  bill  the  stones  and  weeds  along 
the  margins  of  the  sea  and  of  lakes  and  rivers 
in  search  of  insects,  mollusks,  and  crustaceans. 


Turnstone  (Strepsflss  tnterpres). 

The  only  well  characterized  species,  8.  inter* 
pre$  (Illig.),  is  about  9  in.  long  and  18  in.  in 
alar  extent;  above  it  is  irregcSarly  variegated 
with  black,  dark  rufous,  and  white;  head  and 
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neok  white  above,  with  namerons  spots  and 
stripes  of  brownish  bhiok;  in  front  of  eyes 
and  on  throat  white,  usaally  bordered  with 
black ;  lower  parts,  back,  mmp,  and  under  wing 
coverts,  white;  qaills  brownish  black,  with 
white  shafts;  tail  white  at  base  and  tip,  with 
terminal  half  brownish  black;  conspicnoos 
white  bar  on  wings,  bill  black,  and  legs  orange. 
The  bill  is  shorter  than  the  head,  compressed, 
obtnselj  pointed,  and  slightlj  bent  upward  at 
tip ;  legs  moderate  and  stout,  with  tarsi  scaled 
in  front ;  toes  short  and  not  webbed,  the  hind 
one  tondiing  the  ground ;  wings  long,  the  first 
quill  longest;  tail  moderate  and  rouided.  It 
is  generuiy  seen  in  small  flocks  of  five  or  six, 
sometimes  in  company  with  various  sand- 
pipers ;  it  is  not  at  all  shy,  and  emits  a  loud 
whistling  note  during  flight;  in  its  spring  and 
summer  dress  it  is  very  handsome;  the  eggs 
are  four,  1^  by  11  in.,  nale  yellowish  green 
with  a  few  black  lines  and  irregular  patches  of 
brownish  red.    It  is  found  aU  over  the  world. 

flllUHVHUBII.    See  Gtmnastiob. 

TCBOCZ,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Hungary,  bor- 
dering on  the  counties  of  Trentschin,  Arva, 
Lipt6,  Z61yom,  Bars,  and  Neutra;  area,  444  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  45,846,  almost  all  Slovaks. 
It  is  traversed  bv  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
and  drained  by  the  Waag  and  its  afiSuent  the 
Tur6cz.  It  abounds  in  rich  pastures,  meadows, 
and  forests.    Capital,  Szent-M4rton. 

niimCRrilJIlfiy  a  term  applied  to  several  oleo- 
resins  which  exude  from  coniferous  trees,  and 
also  from  the  putaeia  Urehintkus^  the  tree 
called  by  the  Greeks  npiptvdocy  which  furnished 
the  principal  variety  known  to  the  ancients. 
Of  commercial  turpentine  there  are  several 
varieties,  which  consist  of  a  resin  more  or  less 
dissolved  in  a  volatile  oil,  called  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. American  turpentine  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  the  pinat  {Hutralu  or  "long-leaved" 
pine,  whicn  is  abundant  on  the  coast  of  the 
Carolinas  and  Georda;  it  is  also  obtained 
from  **o]d  field''  pme  or  pinm  tada;  the 
largest  quantity  is  produced  m  North  Carolina. 
Canada  turpentine,  called  also  Canada  balsam 
and  balsam  of  fir,  is  the  product  of  ahis$  laU 
Mamea  or  balm  of  Gilead  fir,  a  small  tree  which 

g'ows  in  Canada  and  the  state  of  Maine.  The 
erman  turpentine  is  principally  derived  from 
the  Scotch  fir,  pinm  tyhiitris;  French  or 
Bordeaux  turpentine  is  obtained  from  pintts 
marUima,  which  grows  in  southern  Europe 
and  along  the  Mediterranean  coast;  Strasburg 
turpentine  from  the  silver  fir,  o&Mf  peetinatOj 
and  from  spruce  fir,  A.  exeeUa.  That  from  sU- 
ver  fir  is  quite  liquid,  having  the  odor  of  lemons 
and  a  sharp,  bitter  taste ;  that  from  spruce  fir 
has  a  strong  balsamic  odor  and  a  sweetish, 
aromatic  taste.  Venice  turpentine  is  obtained 
from  the  larch,  larix  Europasa;  it  is  a  ropy 
liauid,  of  a  transparent  brownish  or  greenish 
color  and  a  bitter  taste.  Hungarian  and  Car- 
pathian turpentines  are  from  pinu$  pumilio 
and  pinu»  umbra,  Cyprian,  Syrian,  or  Scio 
turpentine  Is  obtained  m  Scio  from  pUtaeia 


tereUnikuMy  and  in  Syria  from  putcteia  eera, 
which  is  also  the  tree  that  furnishes  pistachio 
nuts;  it  has  the  odor  of  fennel  and  an  aro- 
matic taste  like  mastic. — ^When  exposed  to  ihe 
air,  turpentine  slowly  hardens,  partly  from  eva- 
poration of  the  oil,  and  partly  from  oxidation. 
It  softens  and  liquefies  by  heating,  takes  fire 
readily,  and  bums  with  a  dense  smoky  fiame. 
It  is  completely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  etiber. 
On  boiling  with  water  the  volatile  oil  passes 
off  with  the  steam,  while  the  resin  remains  in- 
timately mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  oil 
and  water,  forming  a  dingy,  turbid  mass  called 
**  boiled  turpentine."  At  a  stronger  heat  the 
water  and  remaining  portion  of  oil  are  ex- 
pelled, and  colophony  remains,  as  a  transparent 
resin,  more  or  less  colored.  Colophony  was 
formerly  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  two  iso- 
meric add  resins,  pinic  and  sylvic  acids ;  but 
recent  investigations  of  Maly  have  shown  it  to 
consist  mainly  of  abietic  anhydride,  Ci4H«tO«, 
which  when  treated  with  aaueous  alcohol  takes 
up  water  and  is  converted  into  abietic  acid, 
Ci4Ht40ft. — ^The  turpentines  are  the  sources  of 
tiie  oil  of  turpentine  of  commerce,  which  con- 
stitutes from  10  to  26  per  cent  of  crude  tur- 
pentine. The  remainder  is  principally  rosin, 
from  which  the  turpentine  is  distilled.  (See 
BoBiy,  and  Tubpbmtihb,  Oil  of.) 

TVRnSTnS,  00  ^  called  also  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, the  VG^tOe  oil  distiUed  from  turpen- 
tine, and  naturally  contained  in  the  wood, 
bark,  and  leaves  of  the  trees  from  which  it 
is  obtained.  It  is  prepared  by  distilling  the 
crude  turpentine  either  alone  or  with  water. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  that  all  the  oils 
thus  obtained,  which  have  the  formula  Ci«Hi«, 
had  the  same  properties;  but  recent  investi- 
gations, particularly  by  Berthelot,  show  that 
the  oils  obtained  from  different  sources  pos- 
sess different  physical  (particularly  optical) 
properties,  and  that  they  are  generally  mix- 
tures of  two  or  more  isomeric  or  polymeric 
hydrocarbons ;  and  furthermore,  that  the  modi- 
fications are  often  produced  hy  heat  and  chem- 
ical reagents  during  the  distillation  or  purifica- 
tion of  the  oU.  But  ther  all  belong  to  the 
class  of  terpenes,  of  whicn  the  volatile  oils  of 
aurantiaceous  plants,  as  the  orange  and  lemon, 
are  members,  as  well  as  the  oils  of  caraway. 
Juniper,  and  lavender,  which  are  isomeric; 
also  the  oils  of  copaiba  and  cubebs,  which  are 
polymeric  (CsoHst).  These  terpenes  are  mem- 
bers of  a  large  group,  designated  by  Berthelot 
as  camphenes,  whiqh  also  have  the  formula 
CitHit.  The  several  varieties  of  turpentine  oil, 
when  purified  by  repeated  rectification  with 
water,  are  colorless  mobile  liquids  having  a 
peculiar  aromatic  odor.  They  are  insoluble  in 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  aqueous  alcohol,  but 
dissolve  in  fdl  proportions  in  absolute  alcohol, 
ether,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon.  They  dis- 
solve iodine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  and  also 
fixed  oils  and  resins,  on  which  account  they 
are  used  for  mixing  with  paints  and  for  ma- 
king vamlE^es.    The  oils  of  different  origin 
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Tary  slightly  as  to  speoific  gravity  and  boiling 
point,  bat  more  particularly  in  regard  to  their 
optical  rotatory  power;  but  many  of  them  are 
derived  from  several  sources,  and  as  before 
remarked  vary  when  of  the  same  origin  on 
account  of  different  modes  of  preparation. 
French  turpentine  oil,  obtained  from  French 
or  Bordeaux  turpentine,  consists  of  a  hydro- 
carbon, OieHi6,  called  by  Berthelot  tereben- 
thene.  It  cannot  be  readily  obtained  from  the 
commercial  oil,  which  is  too  much  contamina- 
ted with  products  of  transformation,  but  may 
be  obtained  pure  by  treating  French  turpentine 
with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  distilling  it 
first  over  a  water  bath  and  then  in  a  vacuum, 
by  which  transformation  by  heat  or  reagents  is 
avoided.  Terebenthene  obtained  in  this  way 
has  a  constant  specific  gravity  of  0*864,  a  boil- 
ing point  of  SSl-B**  F.,  and  a  rotatory  power  of 
—48 '3°.  (See  Light,  Optics,  and  saccharim- 
etry  in  the  article  SuoiiB.)  This  oil  also  con- 
tains an  isomeric  hydrocarbon,  terepentilene, 
boiling  below  866*"  F.,  and  also  a  polymeric 
oil,  parterebenthene,  which  boils  at  about  482°. 
The  principal  oil  contained  in  English  turpen- 
tine is  anstralene,  or  austraterebenthene,  hav- 
ing the  same  specific  gravity  and  boiling  point 
as  the  French  oil  terebenthene,  but  an  optical 
rotatory  power  of  -|-21-5°.  The  English  oil 
also  contains,  according  to  Berthelot,  an  iso- 
meric body  called  australene.  .Both  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  oils,  before  their  constituents 
are  separated,  possess  rather  less  rotatory  pow- 
er. Venetian  oil  of  turpentine  has  a  rotatory 
power  of  —5*2°.  All  these  oils  possess  the  com- 
mon property  of  absorbing  oxygen  from  the 
air  and  ultimately  becoming  resinous,  at  the 
same  time  producing  carbonic,  acetic,  and 
formic  acids.  In  this  gradual  oxidation  ozone 
is  produced,  as  it  is  more  rapidly  by  dipping  a 
warm  glass  rod  in  a  jar  filled  with  vapor  of 
turpentine;  and  turpentine  oil  exposed  for 
some  time  to  the  sun^s  rays  contains  oxygen 
and  ozone  in  solution.  A  paper  soaked  in  oil 
of  turpentine  and  immersea  in  a  jar  of  chlo- 
rine takes  fire,  producing  a  dense  black  smoke 
and  white  fumes  of  hydrochlorio  acid.  When 
treated  with  excess  of  iodine  the  combination 
takes  place  explosively.  Tnrpentine  oil  is 
violently  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  often  taking 
fire,  producing  nitro-benzene. — Oil  of  turpen- 
tine, besides  being  used  in  making  varnishes, 
is,  on  account  of  its  solvent  action  generally 
on  oils  and  resins  insoluble  in  water,  used  for 
discharging  such  substances  from  cloth,  rags, 
&o.  It  is  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  volatile 
oils.  Its  vapor  is  quickly  destructive  to  plants 
and  to  many  insects.  It  acts  more  powerfully 
on  the  lower  animals  than  on  man,  easily  blis- 
tering the  skin  of  the  horse.  It  is  used  in 
medicine  as  a  diuretic  and  anthelmintic,  and 
as  a  stimulant  to  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
bowels  and  genito-urinary  organs.  It  is  often 
of  great  benefit  in  the  ulcerated  condition  of 
the  small  intestines  consequent  upon  typhoid 
fever,  and  also  in  diarrhosas.    It  also  possesses 


many  interesting  chemical  characteristics,  th» 
study  of  which  has  been  of  great  advantage  to 
the  progress  of  theoretical  chemistry. 

TDBPn,  Tilpliy  or  H^IBi  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  a  friend  and  companion  of  Charle- 
magne, died  Sept.  2,  800.  He  was  originally 
a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Denis,  and  was  made  archbishop  about  758. 
His  name  is  prefixed  to  a  Latin  chronicle, 
which  relates  the  expedition  of  Charlemagne 
against  the  Saracens  of  Spain  and  the  fight 
of  Roncesvalles.  Turpin's  authorship  of  the 
chronicle  is  disputed,  uiough  Pope  Calixtus  II. 
in  1 122  declared  it  to  be  authentic.  The  work 
is  among  the  earliest  productions  relating  to 
the  events  of  Charlemagne's  reign,  and  from 
it  the  tales  of  chivalry  of  the  middle  ages  were 
largely  taken.  .It  was  translated  from  Latin 
into  French  in  1206  by  a  clerk  of  Renand, 
count  of  Boulogne.     The  original  was  first 

frinted  in  the  collection  of  Schardius  (fol., 
rankfort,  1666).  The  best  editions  are  by 
Ciampi  (Florence,  1822}  and  by  Reiffenberg  in 
Ohronique  ds  Philippe  Mouahes  (2  vols.,  Brus- 
sels, 18d6).--See  G^ton  Paris,  De  Peeudo- 
Turpino  (Paris,  1865). 

TnUtlMMSE,  a  native  hydrated  phosphate  of 
aluminum,  found  in  the  mountains  near  Nisha- 
pur,  in  Enorasan,  Persia,  and  much  valued  as 
a  gem.  It  is  called  by  the  Persians  hirn$a,  and 
is  probably  the  callaU  of  Pliny.  An  inferior 
variety  is  also  found  at  Jordansmtlhle  in  Sile- 
sia, and  at  Oelsnitz  in  Saxony.  Major  Mac- 
donald  discovered  in  Arabia  Petrssa,  near  Mt. 
Sinai,  a  variety  of  turquoise  in  a  layer  of  red 
sandstone ;  it  is  darker  and  said  to  be  of  a  finer 
blue  than  the  Persian  turquoise,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  changes  color,  especially  under  the 
wheel  of  the  lapidary.  Persian  turquoise  has 
the  chemical  composition  represented  by  the 
formula  2AltOs,P30s,6H90 ;  it  is  uniform  and 
stalactitic  in  structure,  of  hardness  6  on  a  scale 
of  10 ;  sp.  gr.  2*6  to  2*8 ;  color  a  peculiar  bluish 
green  to  azure-blue  and  white,  slightly  trans- 
lucent to  opaque,  with  small  conchoidal  frac- 
ture. Specimens  of  a  fine  blue  are  much  the 
most  highly  prized.  TV  hen  heated,  the  turquoise 
decrepitates  strongly,  gives  off  water,  and,  if 
colored,  turns  black.  It  tinges  the  blowpipe 
flame  green,  and  with  fluxes  gives  reactions  of 
iron  and  copper.  An  analysis  by  Hermann  of 
a  blue  orient^  turquoise  gave  28'9  of  phosphoric 
anhydride,  47*45  alumina,  2*02  cupric  oxide, 
I'l  ferric  oxide,  0*5  manganic  oxide,  1*85 
lime,  and  18*18  water.  The  turquoise  is  much 
used  in  oriental  countries  for  ornamenting  har- 
ness, girdles,  swords,  amulets,  and  charms,  and 
is  believed  to  have  the  power  of  protecting  its 
wearer  against  contagion,  or,  when  he  is  af- 
fected with  disease,  of  changing  color  and  be- 
coming pale.  Several  antique  cameos  and  in- 
taglios cut  in  turquoise  are  in  the  Vatican  at 
Rome.  Fragments  of  the  gem,  which  appear 
to  have  been  parts  of  amulets,  are  often  met 
with  in  Egyptian  ruins.  The  shah  of  Persia 
is  supposed  to  have  in  his  possession  all  the 
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finest  genui  in  existence,  as  onlj  those  of  in- 
ferior qusJity  are  allowed  to  be  taken  away. 

IVEEETIIf,  or  Tur^til*  1.  Fmfols,  a  Swiss 
theologian,  bom  in  Geneva,  Oct.  17, 1623,  died 
/  there,  Sept.  28,  1687.  He  visited  Holland  and 
France  in  his  youth,  studied  under  Spanheim, 
Morus,  and  Diodati,  and  on  his  return  in  1647 
was  ordained  pastor  at  Geneva.  In  1650  he 
removed  to  Leyden,  but  in  1658  was  recalled 
to  Geneva  to  become  professor  of  theology. 
His  Inatitutiones  Theologia  Elenchtica  (Gene- 
va, 1679-'85)  is  one  of  the  clearest  statements 
of  Caivlnistic  doctrines.  His  complete  works 
were  published  at  Geneva  in  1688,  in  4  vols, 
•ito.  II.  JetB  AlplMHise,  son  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  Geneva,  Aug.  18,  1671,  died  there, 
May  1,  1737.  He  was  professor  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  at  Geneva,  and  published  j^eriU 
9ur  la  f>erite  de  la  religion  judaique  et  de  la 
religion  ehretienne  (5  vols.  8vo),  an  abridgment 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  &c. 

TURTLE,  the  name  popularly  applied  to  the 
marine  chelonian  reptiles,  equivalent  to  the 
suborder  ehelonii  (Oppel),  including  the  fami- 
lies ephargididoi  and  ehelonioida  ;  in  these  the 
dermal  ossification  is  imperfect,  and  the  limbs 
preserve  through  life  the  fingers  undivided,  as 
in  the  embryos  of  the  higher  families  of  the 
suborder  amydce  or  tortoises.  For  the  charac- 
ters of  the  order  see  Testudinata.  The  word 
turtle  in  Saxon  meant  turtle  dove,  a  bird  and 
not  a  reptile ;  and  the  English  word  had  the 
same  signification  until  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica, when  sailors  gave  the  name  of  turtle  or 
turkle  to  the  marine  chelonians  of  the  West 
Indies.  As  distinguished  from  the  amydcB  (see 
Tobtoise),  the  turtles  have  the  limbs  converted 
into  large,  flattened,  fin-like  organs,  the  toes 
completely  concealed  by  a  common  skin,  the 
anterior  pair  always  considerably  longer  than 
the  posterior,  and  both  frequently  famished 
with  one  or  two  nails  on  the  outer  margin, 
sometimes  disappearing  with  age ;  the  body  is 
flattened  to  facilitate  their  progress  through 
the  water ;  swimming  is  performed  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  anterior  limbs,  the  posterior 
moving  independently  and  used  chiefly  to  bal- 
ance the  body  and  guide  it ;  the  anterior  are 
raised  and  depressed  together  very  much  like 
wings,  and  have  a  free  sweep  up  and  down 
and  forward  and  backward ;  on  land  they  move 
slowly  and  awkwardly  by  means  of  the  front 
limbs,  projecting  them  forward  and  dragging 
the  body  up  to  them,  assisted  greatly  by  the 
nails ;  the  bulk  of  the  body  is  forward,  where 
are  the  principal  muscular  masses.  The  head 
and  limbs  cannot  be  retracted  under  the  shield 
as  in  the  tortoises,  and  the  plastron  is  less  per- 
fectly ossified  and  connected  with  the  carapace ; 
the  ribs  are  narrowed  toward  the  end,  and  the 
spaces  between  them  at  this  point  and  the  bony 
plates  of  the  plastron  are  separated  by  inter- 
vals filled  up  by  cartilage;  the  head  is  flat- 
tened above,  protected  by  large  plates;  the 
jaws  are  strong  and  firmly  articulated,  horny, 
yerj  sharp  and  beak-like,  and  the  eyes  large 
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and  prominent ;  the  head  is  so  placed  on  the 
neck  as  to  allow  the  nostrils  to  be  easily  raised 
above  the  surface,  their  openings  being  closed 
by  a  fleshy  valve.  Much  sea  water  is  swal- 
lowed w^ith  their  food,  and  when  the  former 
is  of  necessity  regurgitated  the  latter  is  re- 
tained by  the  numerous  horny  processes,  point- 
ing backward,  in  the  oesophagus.  The  very 
young  are  longer  in  proportion  to  their  width, 
and  grow  broader.  Though  lower  than  the 
tortoises,  the  turtles  exhibit  features  resem- 
bling those  of  birds  in  the  form  of  the  anterior 
limbs,  the  mode  of  locomotion,  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  bill-like  jaws, 
and  overlapping  epidermic  appendages.  All 
are  marine,  excellent  swimmers,  and  rarely  ap- 
proach the  shore  except  to  deposit  their  eggs ; 
some  feed  entirely  on  sea  weeds,  but  a  few  eat 
mollusks,  crustaceans,  and  other  aquatic  ani- 
mals ;  they  are  generally  timid,  and  make  but 
little  resistance,  though  they  are  more  bold 
and  regardless  of  danger  in  the  pairing  season. 
The  flesh  of  the  herbivorous  species  is  a  whole- 
some food,  and  much  sought  after  by  epicures, 
while  that  of  the  carnivorous  is  disagreeable 
if  not  positively  injurious;  the  callipee,  or 
under  part  of  the  breast  and  abdomen,  is  con- 
sidered the  choicest  part ;  the  liver  and  fat  are 
also  much  esteemed.  They  come  on  shore  to- 
ward the  end  of  spring  to  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
sandy  beaches  above  high-water  mark;  they 
generally  select  desert  islands  or  keys,  and  a 
still  moonlight  night ;  they  dig  a  trench  in  the 
sand  with  their  hind  feet  about  1\  ft.  deep, 
and  deposit  therein  about  100  eggs  at  each  of 
three  layings,  with  an  interval  of  two  or  three 
weeks  between  them ;  the  eggs  are  lightly  cov- 
ered with  sand,  and  left  to  be  hatched  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun ;  if  undisturbed,  they  return  to 
the  same  shore  year  after  year.  They  are 
caught  on  the  shore,  and  turned  on  their 
backs,  a  position  from  which  they  cannot  es- 
cape, owing  to  the  flatness  and  width  of  the 
shell;  they  are  harpooned  and  taken  in  nets 
in  the  water,  and  in  the  Indian  seas  are  cap- 
tured by  means  of  the  remora.  (See  Sucking 
Fish.) — ^In  the  chslonioidcB  the  body  is  widest 
about  midway,  and  the  vertebral  column  de- 
scends continuously  and  gently  to  the  tail ;  the 
shoulders  and  hind  limbs  are  better  protected 
than  in  the  other  family ;  the  shield  is  more  or 
less  heart-shaped,  with  the  posterior  angle  not 
prolonged  into  a  point  extending  far  over  the 
tail;  ^1  the  genera  are  represented  on  the 
coast  of  the  United  States,  and  are  far  less 
rapid  swimmers  than  the  ephargidida.  The 
latter  family  has  only  the  single  genus  ephargie 
(Merrem),  showing  well  the  inequality  of  tiie 
natural  groups  called  families;  the  body  is 
more  conical  than  in  the  other  turtles,  the 
carapace  leaving  the  hind  legs  as  well  as  the 
shoulders  and  neck  much  exposed  from  its 
great  contraction  behind  and  in  front ;  the  low- 
er parts  are  equally  unprotected  by  the  plas- 
tron, this  with  the  carapace  forming  little  more 
than  a  wide  girdle  around  the  thorax  and  ab- 
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domen ;  the  skeleton  is  light,  the  paddles  large 
and  free,  and  everything  seems  arranged  for 
rapid  and  long  continued  voyages. — The  green 
turtle  (chelonia  midas^  Schw.),  sometimes  at- 
taining a  length  of  6  or  6  ft.  and  a  weight  of 
5  or  6  owt.,  rec5eived  its  name  from  the  color 
of  the  delicate  fat  which  enriches  the  soup  and 


Green  Turtle  (CholonU  midos). 

other  dishes  of  a  course  of  turtle.  It  has  a 
short  and  rounded  snout,  and  jaws  acting  like 
straight-edged  shears  cutting  from  behind  for- 
ward, the  upper  slightly  notched,  the  lower 
with  a  deeply  serrated  margin  and  a  hook  in 
front ;  shell  smooth,  with  13  plates,  5  vertebral 
and  8  lateral,  not  imbricated,  slightly  notched 
and  serrated  behind,  and  with  25  marginal 
plates ;  anterior  limbs  rounded  at  shoulder,  cov- 
ered with  a  tough  skin  and  a  few  small  plates ; 
forearm  and  hand  with  large  plates  on  the  an- 
terior border,  smaller  ones  elsewhere,  and  an 
extensile  fold  of  skin  along  the  posterior  mar- 
gin; hind  limbs  short  and  flattened,  covered 
with  small  plates  and  a  larger  fold  of  skin  on 
the  margin;  a  single  nail  to  each  limb;  the 
shell  is  light  brown,  with  darker  lines  and 
blotches,  and  sometimes  with  a  greenish  tinge ; 
below  pale  yellowish  white.  It  is  abundant  in 
the  tropical  waters  of  America,  whence  great 
numbers  are  carried  alive  to  the  northern 
states  and  to  Europe ;  the  West  Indies  are  its 
headquarters,  whence  it  wanders  to  the  gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  coasts  of  Guiana  and  Brazil; 
it  is  rarely  found  above  lat.  84°  N.  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  and  never  on  the  shores  of  Europe; 
the  Tortugas  islands  are  a  favorite  resort.  It 
browses  on  the  turtle  grass  (eostera  marina), 
eating  the  succulent  part  nearest  the  root,  the 
rest  rising  to  the  surface  and  disclosing  the 
feeding  grounds  to  the  practised  eye ;  in  con- 
finement it  will  eat  and  grow  fat  upon  purslane 
(portulaca  oUracea) ;  numbers  are  kept  for  a 
long  time  in  pens  or  crawls  filled  at  every  tide. 
It  is  often  seen  many  hundred  miles  from  land, 
and  is  easily  taken  when  asleep  on  the  surface ; 
its  capture  gives  employment  to  many  and  food 
to  thousands  in  the  West  Indies.  (For  an  ac- 
count of  other  methods  of  taking  them,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  e^gs  are  laid,  see 
Audubon's  **  Ornithological  Biography,"  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  370-76,  Boston,  1835.)     During  the 


actual  laying  of  the  eggs  nothing  can  disturb 
their  labors ;  they  are  hatched  in  eight  or  nine 
weeks.  The  flesh  is  exceedingly  delicate,  and 
wholesome  in  moderate  quantities ;  the  eggs  of 
this  and  of  all  the  species  are  also  considered 
a  delicacy.  In  the  young  the  carapace  is  rela- 
tively narrower,  and  the  colors  of  the  adults 
vary  much.  As  in  all  the  species,  the  eggs  are 
dropped  one  by  one,  and  disposed  in  regular 
layers,  during  a  period  of  about  20  minutes; 
they  are  round,  2  to  3  in.  in  diameter,  with 
the  external  membrane  flexible,  very  white, 
and  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  cal- 
careous matter ;  the  shell  of  the  young  is  sof t» 
and  affords  but  little  protection.— The  logger- 
head turtle  {thalaMochelys  caouanoy  Fitz.)  has 
the  body  very  wide  across  the  shoulders ;  the 
head  very  large  and  flat,  with  wide  mouth, 
the  upper  jaw  nearly  strdght,  and  the  lower 
hooked;  shell  smooth,  with  a  keel  along  the 
median  line,  and  a  crescentic  notch  in  the  pos- 
terior border ;  the  plates  are  thin  and  flexible, 
5  vertebral  and  10  lateral,  not  imbricated,  and 
the  marginal  plates  25;  each  limb  has  two 
nails,  corresponding  to  the  first  two  fingers; 
the  color  above  is  light  brown,  sometimes  with 
an  oUve  tinge  and  often  bordered  with  dirty 
yellowish ;  and  the  shield,  as  in  the  other  tur- 
tles, is  frequently  more  or  less  covered  with 
barnacles,  serpulsB,  and  other  parasites.  It  has 
an  extensive  range  on  the  American  coast  of  the 
Atlantic,  from  Virginia  to  Brazil,  and  probably 
on  the  shores  of  Europe  and  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  it  is  more  common  than  the  green  tur- 
tle, and  grows  to  15  or  16  cwt. ;  it  is  voracious, 
feeding  principally  on  mollusks,  being  able  to 
crush  with  its  powerful  jaws  the  strongest 
shells;  the  flesh  of  the  young  is  sometimes 
eaten,  but  that  of  the  old  is  rank  and  tough ; 
the  scales  are  of  little  value,  and  even  the  eggs 
have  a  musky  flavor ;  it  is  taken  only  for  the 
considerable  quantity  of  excellent  burning  oil 
which  it  furnishes. — The  hawk's  bill  or  imbri- 
cated turtle  (eretmochelys  imhricatay  Fitz.)  has 
a  low  and  rather  wide  head,  a  long  and  narrow 
mouth,  the  upper  jaw  prolonged  and[  hooked 


Hawk's  Bill  Turtle  (Erctmoohelys  imbricata). 

like  the  beak  of  a  hawk,  the  lower  jaw  with  a 
smaller  hook,  and  both  with  serrated  margins ; 
the  shell  is  slightly  keeled,  flattened  and  ser- 
rated behind,  with  five  vertebral  and  eight 
lateral  plates  strongly  imbricated  or  overlap- 
ping like  the  scales  of  a  fish ;  the  plastron  has 
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two  keela,  more  or  less  worn  off  by  age ;  there 
are  two  nails  to  each  limb ;  anterior  limbs  very 
long  and  wing-like;  the  head  is  protected  by 
14  scales ;  the  tail  is  conical,  not  extending  be- 
yond the  shell.  The  color  is  yellowish  above, 
marbled  with  rich  chestnut  brown,  and  yellow- 
ish white  below ;  in  the  young  there  is  a  black 
spot  on  the  four  posterior  pairs  of  plates.  It 
is  found  in  the  West  Indies,  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
on  the  coasts  of  Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  has 
even  strayed  to  the  Mediterranean ;  the  E, 
squamata  (Ag.)  is  found  in  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  oceans,  the  best  being  taken  about  the 
Moluccas  and  Papua.  The  food  consists  of  sea 
weeds,  crabs,  moUusks,  and  fishes ;  in  confine- 
ment it  is  fiercer  than  the  preceding  two ;  it 
rarely  grows  more  than  3  ft.  in  length ;  its 
flesh  is  indifferent,  and  it  is  said  unwholesome, 
though  the  eggs  are  good,  and  the  species  is 
sought  after  only  for  its  beautiful  horny  plates, 
which  constitute  the  tortoise  shell  of  commerce. 
These  are  not  considered  of  value  unless  from 
an  animal  weighing  at  least  160  lbs.,  as  other- 
wise they  are  too  thin ;  15  lbs.  of  shell  from  a 
siniB^e  one  is  a  large  amount,  and  yet  in  ani* 


Tnmk  Turtle  (Spluurgis  coiiacoa). 

mals  of  the  same  size  the  imbricated  would  be 
worth  10  times  as  much  as  the  green  turtle. 
Singapore  and  Canton  are  the  great  marts  for 
tortoise  shell.  It  ^as  consumed  in  large  quan- 
tities in  ancient  Rome,  even  the  door  posts  of 
the  rich  being  inlaid  with  it;  the  carapace  was 
used  as  a  cradle  and  a  bath  tub  for  children, 
and  as  a  shield  for  warriors. — The  leathery  or 
trunk  turtle  (sphargis  cariaeea^  Merr.)  is  so 
named  from  having  the  carapace  overlaid  by 
a  leathery  skin  instead  of  homy  plates,  smooth 
in  the  adnlt,  but  tuberculated  in  the  young, 
and  with  seven  longitudinal  ridges ;  the  head 
is  large,  narrowed  in  front  of  eyes,  with  small 
and  circular  nostrils,  and  large  eyes  with  lids 
opening  nearly  vertically ;  jaws  very  strong 
and  sharp-edged,  the  upper  with  three  notches, 
the  hook  of  the  lower  shutting  into  the  cen- 
tral one ;  neck  short  and  very  thick ;  anterior 
limbs  twice  as  long  as  the  hind  ones,  the  for- 
mer falcate,  the  latter  the  widest ;  tail  sharp, 
compressed  on  the  sides,  and  not  extending  be- 
yond the  shell ;  the  color  is  dark  brown  above, 
with  lighter  spots  along  the  ridges.  It  is  the 
largest  of  the  turtles,  attaining  a  length  of  8  ft. 


and  a  weight  of  nearly  a  ton ;  its  food  consists 
of  mollusks,  crustaceans,  fish,  sea  urchins,  and 
marine  plants ;  its  flesh  is  of  no  value,  but  its 
shell  has  been  used  along  the  Mediterranean 
for  making  small  boats,  drinking  troughs  for 
animals,  and  children's  bath  tubs.  It  is  found 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  especially  in  the 
tropics,  coming  north  as  far  as  Massachusetts 
bay,  and  following  the  Gulf  stream  across  the 
Atlantic  to  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  those  of  £.  Asia  and  S.  Africa  may 
perhaps  be  a  different  species;  none  of  this 
genus  have  nails  on  the  limbs.  It  was  known 
to  the  ancients. — The  marine  species  have  great 
tenacity  of  life  under  mutilation  and  depriva- 
tion of  food.  Turtles  are  found  as  far  back 
as  the  Jurassic  period,  continued  through  the 
cretaceous,  becoming  more  abundant  and  ad- 
vancing further  north  then  at  the  present  day, 
though  they  were  not  so  large  as  the  existing 
species;  in  the  limited  strata  of  the  eocene 
clay  of  the  island  of  Sheppey  more  species 
have  been  discovered  than  now  exist;  large 
species  have  been  found  in  the  tertiary  of 
South  Carolina  and  the  greensand  of  New  Jer- 
sey, of  several  genera.  \ 

TVETLE  DOTE,  the  common  name  of  several 
small  pigeons,  especially  of  the  genera  ttirtur 
and  ana,  characterized  by  a  smaller  size  than 
the  domestic  pigeon,  weaker  bill,  longer  toes 
(the  inner  exceeding  the  outer),  and  a  longer 
and  wedge-shaped  tail ;  they  are  both  arboreal 
and  terrestrial,  feeding  on  the  ground,  but 
roosting  and  nesting  in  trees.  The  word  turtle 
signified  a  dove  until  the  discovery  of  America, 
when  it  was  applied  to  the  marine  tortoises. 
In  the  genus  turtvr  (Selby)  the  bill  is  slender 
and  straight,  with  the  tip  slightly  arched  and 
acute ;  wings  long,  the  second  and  third  quills 
the  longest ;  tail  moderate,  rounded  or  even ; 
tarsi  almost  as  long  as  the  middle  toe,  for  the 
most  part  naked,  and  the  toes  long  and  slender. 
There  are  more  than  a  dozen  species,  found  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  India,  and  Africa,  in 
woods  and  jungles,  making  their  presence 
known  by  their  pleasant  cooing;  from  Europe 
they  migrate  to  the  south  in  winter ;  they  are 
generally  seen  in  flocks  of  about  20,  in  open 
cultivated  districts,  feeding  on  grain,  seeds  of 
grass,  &c. ;  the  nest  is  made  in  thick  woods,  of 
small  twigs  loosely  put  together,  and  the  eggs 
are  two.  The  common  European  turtle  dove 
(T.  auHtui,  Selby)  is  11  in.  long;  the  head, 
neck,  breast,  and  back  are  wood-brown  tinged 
with  pearl-gray ;  a  patch  of  black  feathers  mar- 
gined with  white  on  each  side  of  the  neck ; 
scapulars  and  wing  coverts  black,  shading  into 
grayish,  and  edged  with  buff;  lower  parts 
white,  as  are  the  tips  of  the  tail  feathers  except 
the  two  middle  ones.  It  arrives  in  temperate 
Europe  in  May,  leaving  at  the  end  of  summer ; 
it  is  found  also  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  is  only 
a  rare  visitor  to  Great  Britain;  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  some  of  the  small- 
er partly  domestic  varieties  which  are  kept 
only  in  aviaries.    The  collared  turtle  dove  {T. 
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risorius,  Selbj)  is   10  in.  long;  the  general 
colors  are  different  shades  of  pde  wood-brown, 
with  even  paler  edgings,  tinged  with  vinace- 
ous  on  the  under 
parts,  and  with  a 
half  collar  of  black 
on  the  hind  neck. 
It  is  found  wild  in 
most  parts  of  Af- 
rica, but  is  now 
widely  distributed 
as  a  cage  bird.   If 
left  at  liberty,  it 
flies    away,    and 
does  not  seem  ca- 
pable of  domesti- 
cation   like     the 
'  aw'^^^w^^^K       common    pigeon ; 
j0\ [S^i^^^^KKt^       ^^  warm  climates 
^  ^'*m^^^      wmi  seven     or     eight 

broods  are  raised 
in  a  season.    It  is 

doubtless  the  tur- 
OoUared  Turtle JE^ve  (Turtur  riflo-    ^^   ^f   ^^^  g^rip. 

tures,  and  is  still 
numerous  in  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  deri- 
ving its  specific  name  from  a  fancied  resem- 
blance of  its  cooing  to  a  human  laugh. — In 
the  genus  osna  (Selby)  the  bill  is  moderate  and 
very  slender,  the  wings  long  with  the  first 
three  quills  nearly  equd  and  longest,  and  the 
tail  of  12  feathers,  very  long  and  wedge-shaped, 
with  the  two  middle  feathers  narrowed.  The 
Cape  turtle  dove  {(E.  Capensis,  Selby)  is  10  in. 
long,  of  which  the  tail  is  more  than  half,  the 
closed  wings  reaching  to  about  one  third  the 
length  of  the  tail ;  in  the  male  the  forehead, 
chin,  throat,  and  upper  breast  are  intense  black ; 
crown,  sides  of  neck  and  body,  and  lesser  wing 
coverts  pale  French  gray ;  middle  of  abdomen 
white;  back  pale  brown ;  wings  deeper  brown, 
with  a  few  metallic  purple  spots;  two  black 
bars  on  the  rump ;  middle  tail  feathers  grayish 
brown,  with  terminal  half  black,  and  the  rest 
bluish  gray  with  a  broad  black  band  near  the 
tip ;  bill  and  feet  yellow.  It  is  seen  on  trees 
bordering  the  rivers  of  8.  Africa,  making  its 


CaroUna  Turtle  Dove  (Zonaidura  CarolinensiB). 

nest  in  low  bushes. — In  North  America  is  found 
the  Carolina  turtle  dove  {zenaidura  Carolinen- 
n5,  Bonap.),  about  12}  in.  long  and  17}  in.  in 


alar  extent;  the  bill  is  weak  and  black;  the 
wings  pointed,  with  the  second  quill  the  long- 
est, and  the  first  and  third  nearly  equal ;  tail 
longer  than  the  wings,  much  graduated  and 
wedge-shaped,  and  of  14  feathers;  though 
much  smaller,  it  resembles  the  passenger  or 
wild  pigeon  in  its  lengthened  tail.  It  is  bluish 
above,  mixed  with  light  brownish  olive,  the 
former  purest  on  the  crown,  wings,  and  upper 
surface  of  tail ;  the  rest  of  head,  sides  of  neck, 
and  under  parts  generally  light  brownish  red, 
purplish  on  breast,  becoming  brownish  yellow 
behind ;  patch  of  metallic  purplish  on  the  sides 
of  neck ;  sides  of  body  and  under  surface  of 
wings  light  blue;  black  spots  on  wings,  and 
patch  of  same  below  ears;  tail  above  with  a 
subterminal  black  bar  and  light  tip ;  feet  yel- 
low ;  the  female  is  smaller  and  less  reddish 
below.  It  is  found  all  over  the  United  States 
and  in  Cuba,  and  from  ocean  to  ocean ;  it  is 
rare  in  the  British  Atlantic  provinces,  though 
common  on  the  Columbia  river.  The  flight  is 
extremely  rapid  and  long  continued,  but  not  at 
a  great  height,  and  accompanied  by  a  whistling 
noise ;  it  walks  with  ease  and  grace,  and  runs 
swiftly ;  it  seldom  bathes,  but  drinks  by  swal- 
lowing water  in  long  draughts,  with  the  bill 
deeply  immersed ;  it  is  rather  shy,  and  difllicult 
to  shoot  from  the  rapid  flight;  200  or  300  con- 
stitute a  large  flock,  which  scatter  over  so  large 
a  space  that  it  is  not  easy  to  kill  more  than 
one  at  a  shot,  except  in  winter  when  they 
come  near  farm  houses ;  the  flesh  is  excellent, 
and  great  numbers  are  killed  in  the  southern 
states  in  winter.  In  Louisiana  they  begin  to 
lay  by  the  last  of  March,  but  in  New  England 
not  before  the  middle  of  May;  the  nest  is 
made  in  any  kind  of  tree,  and  is  very  loosely 
constructed ;  it  breeds  in  aviaries,  raising  sev- 
eral broods  in  a  season.  The  eggs  are  two,  1^ 
by  }  in.,  equally  rounded  at  both  ends,  and 
pure  white. — None  of  the  turtle  doves  commit 
serious  depredations  in  the  fields  of  grain,  as 
they  are  rather  gleaners  than  reapers.  The  fam- 
ily characters  have  been  given  under  Pigeon. 

TUSCALOOSA,  a  W.  county  of  Alabama,  inter- 
sected by  the  Black  Warrior  and  Sipsey  rivers; 
area,  1,450  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  20,081,  of 
whom  8,294  were  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly 
and  the  soil  highly  fertile.  Iron  ore,  bitumi- 
nous coal,  and  carboniferous  limestone  are 
found.  The  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  rail- 
road traverses  it.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  7,551  bushels  of  wheat,  343,569  of 
Indian  corn,  7,718  of  oats,  6,951  of  peas  and 
beans,  41,262  of  sweet  potatoes,  120,010  lbs, 
of  butter,  and  6,458  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  1,245  horses,  1,378  mules  and  asses,  2,768 
milch  cows,  5,418  other  cattle,  6,139  sheep,  and 
1 1,046  swine ;  2  manufactories  of  cotton  goods, 

1  of  iron  castings,  2  of  stone  and  earthen  ware, 

2  flour  mills,  2  tanneries,  2  currying  establish- 
ments, and  1  saw  mill.     Capital,  Tuscaloosa. 

niSCALOOSJl,  a  city  of  Alabama,  capital  of 
Tuscaloosa  co.,  and  of  the  state  from  1826  to 
1846,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Black  Warrior 
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river^  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  90 
m.  N-  W.  of  Montgomery;  pop.  in  1870, 1,689, 
of  whom  787  were  colored;  in  1876,  about 
2,500.  The  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  railroad 
passes  within  a  mile.  The  streets  are  wide  and 
well  shaded.  A  mile  above  the  town  are  the 
grounds  of  the  university  of  Alabama.  The 
bmldings,  with  their  contents,  were  burned  in 
1865,  and  have  been  only  partially  restored. 
In  1874-'6  the  university  had  eight  professors, 
besides  other  officers,  74  students,  and  a  library 
of  4,000  volumes.  The  Alabama  insane  hos- 
pital, about  a  mile  beyond  the  university,  has 
a  front  of  780  ft.,  with  extensive  outbuildings 
and  grounds.  It  was  opened  in  1860,  and  now 
has  about  860  inmates.  Situated  at  the  head 
of  the  cotton-planting  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
mineral  region  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa  is  the 
centre  of  trade  for  a  district  containing  rich 
resources,  as  yet  but  imperfectly  developed. 
It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton,  wheat, 
ooal,  &c.  There  are  flour  mills,  a  shoe  and 
leather  manufactory,  and  an  extensive  cotton 
factory  in  the  vicinity.  It  has  a  national  bank 
with  a  capital  of  $56,000,  two  weekly  news- 
papers, and  one  male  and  four  female  semina- 
ries, one  of  the  latter  being  in  the  old  state  cap- 
itol.  There  are  five  churches :  Baptist,  Episco- 
pal, Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic. The  city,  county,  and  river  take  their 
name  from  the  Indian  chief  Tuscaloosa  ("black 
warrior"),  who  was  defeated  by  De  Soto  in 
the  bloody  battle  of  Mavilla,  Oct.  18,  1540. 

IVSGAIfT  (It.  To8ca7ia%  a  division  of  central 
Italy,  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
including  the  provinces  of  Arezzo,  Florence, 
Grosseto,  Leghorn  with  the  island  of  Elba, 
Lucca,  Massa  e  Carrara,  Pisa,  and  Siena;  area, 
9,287  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  2,142,525.  It  is 
divided  from  Piacenza,  Parma,  and  Reggio  by 
the  Ligurian  Apennines,  and  from  Modena  and 
the  Romagna  by  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  begin- 
ning with  Monte  Cimone  and  extending  S.  E. 
about  80  m.  (See  Apennines.)  The  princi- 
pal rivers,  besides  the  Tiber,  the  head  waters 
of  which  are  in  the  province  of  Arezzo,  are 
the  Amo,  Cecina,  and  Ombrone,  all  flowing 
into  the  Mediterranean.  The  coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Arno  to  the  border  of  Latium 
is  occasionally  bold,  but  generally  low  and 
swampy,  and  on  the  south  are  several  bays. 
The  climate  is  severe  in  the  mountains,  but  in 
the  vidleys  vegetation  is  hardly  interrupted; 
and  excepting  in  the  marshy  regions,  which  in 
antumn  are  deserted  (see  Mabemmb),  the  coun- 
try is  very  salubrious.  Grain,  wine,  silk,  olives 
and  olive  oil,  and  cheese  are  produced  in  great 
abundance;  sheep  and  pigs  and  large  asses 
abound;  woollen  and  silk  goods  and  many 
other  articles  are  made.  The  purest  Italian  is 
rooken  in  Tuscany,  and  education  is  advanced. 
The  principal  seaport  is  Leghorn.  Capital, 
Florence. — ^The  ancient  Etruria  or  Tuscia  com- 
prised the  present  division  of  Tuscany  and  ad- 
joining territories  to  the  east  and  southeast. 
(See  Etbubia.)    After  the  fall  of  the  Roman 


empire  it  passed  from  the  Goths  to  the  Lom- 
bards, and  Charlemagne  governed  it  through 
local  counts  or  marquises,  who  continued  to 
rule,  under  the  Carlovingians  or  the  German 
emperors,  and  occasionally  almost  indepen- 
dently, till  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century. 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  Tuscan  rulers  was 
the  countess  Matilda  (died  1115),  who  figured 
so  conspicuously  on  the  papal  side  in  the  strug- 
gle of  Gregory  YII.  and  Ms  successors  against 
the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  and  whose  sway  ex- 
tended beyond  the  limits  of  Tuscany.  She  be- 
queathed her  dominions  to  the  papal  see,  but 
this  bequest  was  disregarded  by  the  emperors, 
of  whom  Frederick  I.  finally  acquired  Tuscany 
by  purchase  from  the  last  marquis.  Pope  In- 
nocent III.  subsequently  renewed  the  claims  of 
Rome  to  the  heritage  of  Matilda,  and  Tuscany, 
distracted  by  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  feuds,  was 
split  up  into  numerous  states,  among  which  the 
republics  of  Florence,  Pisa,  Siena,  and  Lucca, 
which  had  long  been  rising  into  power,  became 
the  most  important.  After  a  bitter  a)nte8t 
with  Pisa  and  other  cities,  the  republic  of  Flor- 
ence became  the  ruling  power.  (See  Flo^ 
ENCE,  and  Medioi.)  Despite  civil  and  foreign 
wars,  the  republic  flourished  and  became  cel- 
ebrated in  letters  and  art,  especially  under 
Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  de^  Medici.  In  1582  Ales- 
sandro  de'  Medici  was  made  duke  by  Pope 
Clement  VIL,  with  the  assistance  of  the  em- 
peror of  Germany  and  the  king  of  France. 
After  his  assassination  in  1587,  Cosmo  the 
Great  was  first  appointed  chief  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  then  assumed  the  title  of  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany  (1569).  His  line  becoming  ex- 
tinct in  1787,  Francis,  duke  of  Lorraine,  con- 
sort of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  became 
by  treaty  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  as  Fran- 
cis II.,  and  was  subsequently  elected  emperor 
of  Germany  as  Francis  I.  After  his  death 
the  grand  duchy  was  ruled  by  Leopold  I. 
(afterward  the  emperor  Leopold  II.)  and  his 
son  Ferdinand  III.  In  1799  it  was  invaded 
by  the  French.  Napoleon  created  in  1801  the 
kingdom  of  Etruria,  which  he  gave  to  Louie, 
crown  prince  of  Parma,  whose  wife,  Maria 
Louisa  of  Spain,  succeeded  him  as  regent.  In 
1808  Napoleon  made  his  sister  Elisa  Bacciochi 
grand  duchess  of  Tuscany.  In  1814  it  was 
occupied  by  the  alUes  on  behalf  of  Ferdinand 
III.,  who  was  restored  in  1815,  Elba  and  other 
territories  being  added  to  his  dominions ;  and 
Lucca,  comprised  in  the  possessions  of  Napo- 
leon's widow  Maria  Louisa,  grand  duchess  of 
Parma,  reverted  to  Tuscany  in  1847.  The 
grand  duke  Leopold  IL,  son  of  Ferdinand  III., 
was  compelled  to  abdicate  in  1859 ;  his  son  and 
nominal  successor,  Ferdinand  IV.,  was  dispos- 
sessed in  1860  by  Victor  Emanuel,  and  Tus- 
cany became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
(See  Italy.) — See  Storia  ciaile  delta  To$cana 
dal  1738  al  1848,  by  Zobi  (5  vols.,  Florence, 
1853);  "Tuscany  in  1849  and  1859,"  by  Mrs. 
Trollope  (London,  1859);  and  La  Toscane  au 
moyrni  dge^  by  G.  R.  de  Fleury  (Paris,  1870). 
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TOBCAEAWAS,  an  £.  county  of  Ohio,  inter- 
sected by  the  Tuscarawas  riyer,  one  of  the 
head  streams  of  the  Muskingum;  area,  520 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  33,840.  The  surface  is 
undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.  Iron  ore  and 
bituminous  coal  abound.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Ohio  canal,  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  railroad,  and  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Tuscarawas  Valley  and  the 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis  railroads. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  609,295 
bushels  of  wheat,  20,520  of  rye,  723,659  of 
Indian  corn,  683,594  of  oats,  18,192  of  barley, 
188,705  of  potatoes,  496,414  lbs.  of  wool,  917,- 
708  of  butter,  97,112  of  cheese,  and  41,459 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  9,188  horses,  10,077 
milch  cows,  11,869  other  cattle,  128,301  sheep, 
and  20,361  swine ;  8  manufactories  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  3  of  brick,  24  of  carriages 
and  wagons,  13  of  clothing,  1  of  pig  iron,  4 
of  iron  castings,  13  of  saddlery  and  harness, 
3  of  salt,  5  of  woollen  goods,  16  flour  mills, 
16  t^fineries,  13  currying  establishments,  3 
breweries,  3  planing  mills,  and  8  saw  nlills. 
Capital,  New  Philadelphia. 

TUSCAKOEAS,  one  of  the  Six  Nations  of  Iro- 
quois, which  separated  from  the  others  at  an 
early  period,  and  according  to  tradition  went 
southwest  and  then  southeast  to  North  Caro- 
lina. They  were  divided  into  seven  clans,  and 
about  the  year  1700  occupied  15  villages  and 
had  1,200  warriors.  In  1711  they  attempted 
to  massacre  the  whites,  but  troops  were  called 
from  South  Carolina,  and  Barnwell  routed 
them  in  the  battle  of  the  Neuse,  Jan.  28,  1712, 
killiug  and  wounding  400.  They  made  peace, 
but  hostilities  were  soon  resumed.  Col.  Moore 
marched  against  Nahucke,  a  Tuscarora  fort 
near  Snowhill,  and  took  it  March  20,  1713, 
capturing  800  prisoners,  who  were  given  to 
his  Indian  allies.  The  remaining  Tuscaroras 
fled,  most  of  them  making  their  way  to  New 
York.  The  Tuscaroras  under  Tom  Blunt  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  hostilities.  A  treaty  had 
been  made  with  them,  Nov.  25,  1712,  and 
Blunt  was  made  king  of  all  the  tribe  in  Caro- 
lina. They  were  placed  first  on  Pamlico  riv- 
er, and  were  afterward  removed  to  the  Roa- 
noke in  the  present  Bertie  co.  Those  who 
removed  to  New  York  were  well  received  by 
the  Five  Nations  and  allowed  to  settle  at  the 
S.  E.  end  of  Oneida  lake,  and  were  formal- 
ly admitted  as  a  sixth  nation  in  the  league. 
During  the  wars  with  the  French  the  Tusca- 
roras served  under  the  English.  In  1766  the 
Carolina  band  leased  part  of  their  lands  for 
150  years,  and  160  removed  to  New  York. 
During  the  revolution  they  sided  with  con- 
gress, and  some  of  their  chiefs  were  commis- 
sioned as  captains  and  lieutenants ;  and  in  1794 
the  United  States  indemnified  the  tribe  for 
losses  during  the  war.  The  whole  tribe  in 
time  removed  from  North  Carolina,  continuing 
to  receive  rents  for  their  lands;  but  as  this 
caused  difficulties,  an  arrangement  was  made 
by  which  North  Carolina  in  1829  sold  the  re- 


version and  paid  the  money  to  the  tribe.  The 
tribe  in  New  York  occupied  a  reservation  on 
Niagara  ridge  given  them  by  the  Senecas  and 
confirmed  by  the  state  of  New  York,  and  an 
adjoining  tract  purchased  by  them  from  the 
Holland  land  company.  A  Baptist  mission 
and  school  were  established  among  them  about 
1800,  and  they  have  since  advanced  in  agri- 
culture and  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  In  1874 
there  were  388  Tuscaroras  on  the  reservation, 
and  there  are  a  number  in  Canada  with  the 
bands  of  the  Six  Nations  who  emigrated  thith- 
er. The  name  Tuscarora  means  shirt  wearer, 
and  must  be  of  comparatively  recent  adoption. 

TUSOOLA)  an  E.  county  of  tlie  S.  peninsula  of 
Michigan,  bounded  N.  W.  by  Saginaw  bay  and 
intersected  by  the  Cass  river ;  area,  about  850 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  13,714 ;  in  1874, 16,998. 
The  surface  is  level,  the  soil  productive,  and 
timber  is  abundant.  The  Detroit  and  Bay  City 
railroad  traverses  it.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  116,480  bushels  of  wheat,  82,880 
of  Indian  com,  84,475  of  oats,  12,610  of  peas 
and  beans,  122,102  of  potatoes,  40,635  lbs.  of 
wool,  359,136  of  butter,  and  14,996  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  2,163  horses,  3,333  milch 
cows,  4,861  other  cattle,  9,428  sheep,  and  8,713 
swine ;  2  flour  mills,  1  tannery,  25  saw  mills^ 
and  1  woollen  factory.    CapitaJ,  Vassar. 

TVSCIJUJIL    See  Fbasoati. 

TCSCUMBIA,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Colbert 
CO.,  Alabama,  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
railroad,  2  m.  S.  of  the  Tennessee  river,  and 
about  180  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Montgomery ;  pop. 
in  1870,  1,214,  of  whom  460  were  colored; 
in  1875,  about  1,500.  Steam  navigation  is 
interrupted  at  this  point  by  Muscle  shoals, 
around  which  a  canal  is  in  process  of  construc- 
tion. Tuscumbia  has  a  healthful  and  agree- 
able climate,  and  is  situated  in  a  very  fer- 
tile region,  with  coal  and  iron  near  at  hand. 
About  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  large  spring 
of  pure  water,  giving  rise  to  Spring  creek, 
which  flows  into  the  Tennessee.  There  are 
two  large  flouring  mills,  to  one  of  which  a 
cotton  gin  is  attached,  a  female  seminary,  a 
small  academy,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  eight 
churches  (five  for  white  and  three  for  colored 
people).  Tuscumbia  was  first  settled  in  1816^ 
and  was  incorporated  under  its  present  name 
in  1822.  It  suffered  much  during  the  civU 
war,  but  is  beginning  to  recover. 

TIJSSiX,  Himus,  an  English  poet,  bom  at 
Rivenhall,  near  Witham,  Essex,  about  1515, 
died  in  London  about  1580.  He  became  a 
chorister,  and  finally  served  as  a  retainer  in 
the  family  of  William  Lord  Paget.  Afterward 
he  became  a  farmer  at  Eatwade  (now  Catti- 
wade)  in  Suffolk,  where  he  wrote  "A  Hun- 
dreth  Good  Pointes  of  Husbandries'  (1557). 
This  was  the  first  didactic  poem  in  the  lan> 
guage,  and  in  1573  appeared  as  "Fine  Hun- 
dreth  Points  of  Gk)od  Husbandry  vnited  to 
as  many  of  Good  Huswiferie"  (reprinted  by 
Dr.  Mavor  in  1812).  Fuller  says  Tusser  was 
^*  successively  a  musician,  schoolmaster,  sery* 
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ing  man,  hnsbandman,  grazier,  poet,  more  skil- 
ful  in  all  than  thriving  in  any  vocation." 

TirruiLA.    See  Samoan  IsLANne. 

TIIXPAN9  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  and 
145  m.  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Vera  Oruz,  on  the 
river  Tnxpan,  6  m.  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico ; 
pop.  abont  5,000.  It  is  sitaated  at  the  foot  of 
several  verdure-covered  hills,  with  groves  of 
mangoes,  oranges,  and  palms  in  the  vicinity. 
A  surroonding  tract  of  400,000  acres,  suitable 
for  sugar,  tobacco,  and  fruitplantations,  be- 
longs to  a  stock  company.  The  commerce  of 
Tnxpan  is  annually  increasing;  its  most  im- 
portant trade  is  in  cedar  logs.  In  the  year 
ending  Sept.  80,  1874,  105  vessels  arrived,  and 
109  cleared.  The  total  imports  were  $71,876 ; 
exports,  $175,829.  A  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  cannot  be  crossed  by  large  vessels,  but 
the  river  is  navigable  for  small  craft  60  m. 

TVEB.  I.  A  central  government  of  Russia, 
boi-dering  on  Novgorod,  Yaroslav,  Vladimir, 
Moscow,  Smolensk,  and  Pskov;  area,  25,228 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  1,528,881.  The  surface 
is  elevated  in  the  south,  and  slopes  toward 
the  north,  where  it  terminates  in  an  extensive 
plain.  The  Volga  rises  in  this  goverment,  and 
is  connected  wim  the  Neva  by  canal.  Among 
the  numerous  other  rivers  is  the  Dtlna.  There 
are  several  lakes,  the  largest  of  which,  Lake 
Seliger,  covers  76  sq.  m.  The  soil  is  inferior, 
and  the  quantity  of  grain  raised  is  scarcely 
sufficient  for  home  consumption.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  surface  is  covered  with  forests, 
principally  birch,  beech,  and  pine.  The  rail- 
way connecting  Moscow  with  St.  Petersburg 
passes  through  the  government,  and,  together 
with  its  water  communication  with  the  Baltic, 
Black,  and  Caspian  seas,  gives  it  an  important 
transit  trade.  II.  A  city,  capital  of  the  gov- 
ernment, at  the  junction  of  the  Tvertza  with 
the  Volgpft,  98  m.  N.  W.  of  Moscow ;  pop.  about 
80,000.  It  has  a  fortress,  a  suburb  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Volga,  streets  and  squares 
beautifnlly  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  1768,  fine 
promenades,  a  female  gymnasium  and  one  for 
boys,  a  large  Gothic  cathedral  and  80  other 
chnrches,  and  many  private  and  public  palaces. 
Tver  is  the  chief  emporium  of  tne  upper  Vol- 
ga, with  an  extensive  trade.  In  former  times 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Tver, 
and  now  it  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and  a 
governor  general. 

TWEED,  a  river  of  Scotland  and  England, 
which  rises  at  Tweedshaws,  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  Peeblesshire,  1,500  ft.  above  sea 
level,  among  the  Lowther  hills,  whence  it  runs 
abont  20  m.  N.  E.,  and  then  turning  E.  crosses 
the  connties  of  Selkirk  and  Roxburgh,  sepa- 
rates Berwickshire  from  the  English  county 
of  Northumberland,  and  for  the  last  4i  m.  of 
its  course  lies  wholly  within  English  territory. 
It  enters  the  North  sea  at  the  town  of  Ber- 
widc.  Its  length  is  95  m.,  and  it  drains  an 
area  of  1,870  m.,  more  than  any  other  Scottish 
river  except  the  Tay.  Its  principal  affluents 
from  ttxe  north  are  the  Biggar,  Gala,  Leader, 


and  Adder,  and  from  the  south  the  Yarrow, 
Ettrick,  Teviot,  and  Till.  It  is  navigable  only 
a  few  miles  from  its  mouth,  but  is  remarkable 
for  its  salmon  fisheries  (once  worth  £15,000  a 
year,  but  now  much  reduced)  and  its  scenery. 

TWEED,  WinUuB  Marcy,  an  American  politician, 
bom  in  New  York,  April  8, 1828,  died  April  12, 
1878.  He  was  a  chair  miUcer,  and  later  in  life 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1852-8  he  was 
an  alderman,  in  1858-^5  a  member  of  congress, 
in  1856  a  supervisor  of  the  city  and  chairman 
of  the  board,  in  1856-7  a  school  commissioner, 
from  1861  to  1870  deputy  street  commissioner, 
and  from  1867  to  1871  a  state  senator.  In 
April,  1870,  he  was  appointed  commissioner  of 
the  department  of  public  works,  and  while  he 
held  this  office  he  and  his  "ring,''  especially  in 
connection  with  the  building  and  furnishing  of 
the  new  city  court  house,  appropriated  vast 
sums  of  public  money  to  private  use.  On 
Oct.  28,  1871,  he  was  arrested  in  a  civil  suit 
on  charges  of  malfeasance,  brought  by  Charles 
O'Gonor  on  behalf  of  the  people,  and  gave  bail 
in  $1,000,000.  In  November  of  the  same  year 
he  was  reelected  to  the  state  senate,  but  did 
not  take  his  seat.  On  Dec.  16  he  was  arrested 
on  a  criminal  charge  of  fraud,  but  was  released 
on  $5,000  bail.  On  Jan.  80,  1878,  the  first  of 
the  suits  was  tried,  and  the  jury  disagreed.  On 
Nov.  19  he  was  found  guilty  of  fraud,  and  was 
sentenced  to  12  years'  imprisonment  on  as 
mauy  different  counts,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of 
$12,550.  He  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  on 
Blackwell's  island,  and  subsequently  was  dis- 
barred. On  April  7,  1875,  a  suit  was  begun 
in  the  supreme  court  of  New  York  on  behalf 
of  the  people  to  recover  $6,000,000  from  him. 
These  were  the  principal  of  several  suits  both 
civil  and  criminal  brought  against  him.  On 
June  15  the  court  of  appeals  decided  that  his 
further  imprisonment  was  illegal,  on  the  ground 
that  the  court  below  had  exceeded  its  powers 
in  its  cumulative  sentence,  and  ordered  his  dis- 
charge. He  was  then  ordered  to  find  bail  to 
the  amount  of  $8,000,000  in  the  pending  civU 
suits,  and  in  default  of  the  same  was  sent  to 
Ludlow  street  jail.  He  escaped  on  Dec.  4, 
1875,  but  was  recaptured  in  Spain,  and  re- 
mained in  the  Ludlow  street  jail  till  hia  death. 

I'WMafDALE.    See  Pesblesbhibb. 

TWEBIEHr.  I.  Aigifit  Dcflev  Chitstiaii,  a  German 
theologian,  born  in  Ginckstadt,  April  11, 1789, 
died  in  Berlin,  Jan.  8,  1876.  He  studied  at 
Kiel,  and  taught  at  Berlin,  where  he  adopted 
the  views  of  Schleiermacher.  In  1814  he  be- 
came professor  of  theology  at  Kiel,  and  soon 
ranked  next  to  Glaus  Harms  in  the  Lutheran 
church  of  Holstein.  In  1885  he  succeeded 
Schleiermacher  at  Berlin,  and  in  1850  became 
a  member  of  the  new  supreme  ecclesiastical 
council  of  the  United  Evangelical  church.  He 
was  one  of  the  chief  representatives  of  those 
who  strive  to  reconcile  the  views  of  Schleier- 
macher with  orthodox  Lutheranism .  His  works 
include  Vorlemngen  uber  die  Dogmatik  der 
0vangeli»ch'lutherischen  Kirche  (2  vols.,  Ham- 
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burg,  1826-'37),  and  Grundriss  der  analytU 
9chen  Logih  (Kiel,  1834).  IL  Kftri,  a  German 
author,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Kiel, 
April  22,  1820,  died  in  Berlin,  Oct.  14,  1870. 
He  became  connected  with  the  judicial  service, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  progres- 
sive party,  which  in  1861  involved  him  in  a 
duel  with  Gen.  Manteuffel,  in  which  ,he  lost  his 
right  arm.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
to  the  Prussian  chamber  of  deputies,  and  he 
wa3  one  of  the  founders  of  the  national-liberty 
party  and  an  early  member  of.  the  North  Ger- 
man Reichstag.  Persecuted  for  advocating 
the  fullest  parliamentary  freedom,  he  retured 
in  1868  after  being  fined.  His  works  include 
Sehiller  in  seinem  Verhdltniss  zur  WisseT^ 
sohqft  (Berlin,  1863),  Maehtavelli  (1868),  and 
the  posthumous  Bis  religioaen,  politisehen  und 
4ocialen  Ideen  der  (matischen  Gulturvolker  und 
der  Aegypter  in  ihrer  historischen  Entwiclcelung 
(edited  by  M.  Lazarus,  1873). 

TWI€KE?niAII,  a  village  and  parish  of  Middle- 
sex, England,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames, 
opposite  Richmond,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  handsome  bridge,  about  10  m.  W.  8.  W. 
of  St,  Paul's,  London;  pop.  in  1871,  10,533. 
It  is  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Pope,  whose 
villa  has  been  destroyed ;  but  his  gi*otto  is  stiU 
standing,  and  his  monument  is  in  the  parish 
church,  where  he  was  buried.  Walpole's  seat, 
called  Strawberry  Hill,  is  about  1  m.  distant. 
At  Twickenham  is  also  Orleans  house,  occu- 
pied by  Louis  Philippe  while  a  refugee  in  Eng- 
land before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and 
still  belonging  to  his  family.  In  1874  the  large 
church  of  St.  Stephen  was  completed,  and  a 
new  quarter  between  the  old  village  and  Rich- 
mond bridge  was  added  to  the  parish. 

TWICifiS,  a  central  county  of  Georgia,  bounded 
W.  by  the  Ocmulgee  river ;  area,  400  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  8,546,  of  whom  6,632  were  col- 
ored. The  surface  is  moderately  hilly  and  the 
soil  fertile.  The  Georgia  Central  railroad 
crosses  the  N.  border,  and  the  Macon  and 
Brunswick  railroad  intersects  the  W.  part.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  164,146  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  18,163  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
6,189  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  473  horses, 
1,046  mules  and  asses,  1,172  milch  cows,  2,583 
other  cattle,  794  sheep,  and  6,991  swine;  5 
flour  mills,  and  1  saw  mill.    Capital,  Marion. 

TWIUCtflT,  the  faint  light  which  appears  in 
the  sky  a  little  before  sunrise,  and  again  for 
some  time  after  sunset,  the  amount  and  dura- 
tion of  the  light  varying  materially  in  different 
latitudes  and  at  different  seasons.  The  light 
is  caused  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays, 
when  below  the  horizon,  from  the  vapors  and 
minute  solid  particles  floating  in  it,  and  per- 
haps from  the  material  atoms  of  the  air  itself. 
To  this  property  of  reflection  possessed  by  the 
atmosphere  its  illumination  is  due  beyond  the 
direct  reach  of  the  rays  proceeding  from  the 
sun,  as  under  the  shadow  of  clouds  and  behind 
opaque  objects  upon  the  surface,  where,  unless 
the  light  were  directed  upon  some  principle 


of  general  diffusion,  intense  darkness  would 
prevail.  So  also  a  sudden  illumination  would 
attend  the  rising  of  the  sun  and  instantaneous 
darkness  accompany  his  setting.  As  the  sun 
sets  to  any  point  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
the  atmosphere  above  this  point  all  around  the 
horizon  is  illuminated  by  direct  rays,  and  the 
reflection  from  so  broad  an  illuminated  sur- 
face brings  to  the  earth  a  large  amount  of 
light ;  but  as  the  dark  shadow  of  the  earth,  in 
consequence  of  the  continued  sinking  of  the 
sun,  rises  higher  and  higher  into  the  atmos- 
phere at  this  locality,  the  reflected  light  stead- 
ily diminishes,  and  finally  disappears  when  no 
direct  rays  from  the  sun  reach  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  above  the  horizon- 
tal line  extended  toward  the  sunset.  By  ob- 
serving the  time  after  the  setting  of  the  sun  to 
the  disappearance  of  the  reflected  rays,  data 
are  afforded  upon  which  an  approximate  esti- 
mate may  be  made  of  the  height  of  the  atmos- 
phere, or  at  least  of  that  portion  of  the  atmos- 
phere which  is  capable  of  being  illuminated  in 
the  manner  above  described ;  and  it  is  on  this 
method  chiefly  that  this  calculation  is  based. 
On  the  equator,  when  the  sun  is  in  the  equi- 
noctial, and  apparentiy  descending  vertically, 
and  occupying  as  much  time  below  as  above 
the  horizon,  the  duration  of  the  twilight  is  an 
hour  and  12  minutes,  or  one  tenth  of  the  semi- 
circumference,  equal  to  18° ;  whence  it  is  con- 
cluded that  such  must  be  its  depression  below 
the  horizon  at  any  place  before  the  twilight 
can  end ;  and  it  is  reckoned  from  this  that  the 
height  of  the  atmosphere  is  a  little  over  52  m. 
But  this  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  rude  ap- 
proximation, the  calculation  proceeding  on  the 
supposition  of  there  being  but  one  direct  re- 
flection, whereas  the  rays  may  be  reflected 
again  and  again,  and  no  account  being  made 
of  the  refraction  the  rays  must  experience  in 
their  direct  passage  through  the  dense  stratum 
of  air  near  the  surface,  and  entering  it  again 
when  turned  back  from  the  upper  strata.  By 
a  different  calculation,  founded  on  observations 
of  the  progress  of  the  edge  of  the  dark  shadow 
(known  till  it  reaches  the  zenith  as  the  anti- 
crepuscular,  and  afterward  as  the  crepuscular 
curve),  made  in  the  pure  and  transparent  air 
at  the  summit  of  high  mountains,  tiie  height 
of  the  atmosphere  has  been  found  by  French 
astronomers  (whose  observations  are  recorded 
in  the  Annuaire  miUorologique  de  France^ 
1850)  to  be  71*46  m.  This  curve  they  found 
set  when  the  sun  was  W  below  the  horizon. 
The  variable  length  of  the  twilight  at  the  same 
place  in  different  seasons  results  from  the  vary- 
ing declination  of  the  sun  and  the  consequent 
difference  of  time  required  to  sink  17°  or  18® 
below  the  horizon,  as  his  course  is  vertical  or 
more  or  less  approaching  it.  Near  the  poles, 
where  the  sun  attains  at  noon  no  great  height 
above  the  horizon,  it  also  keeps  near  it  after 
disappearing  each  night;  and  if  its  depression 
does  not  exceed  18°,  the  twilight  is  continuous 
into  the  dawn.    This  is  the  case  in  some  por- 
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tion  of  the  enminer  in  all  places  for  which  the 
least  polar  distance  of  the  son  is  only  18° 
greater  than  the  latitude,  that  is,  all  places  in 
higher  N.  or  S.  latitude  than  48^°  (the  comple- 
ment of  18°  +  28|°,  or  41  J°).  At  a  place  in 
48^^  N.  or  S.  latitude,  the  midnight  depression 
of  the  sun  at  midsummer  amounts  to  41|^'',  the 
complement  of  the  latitude,  diminished  hy  28^°, 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  that  is,  to  18*^ ;  and 
there  is  therefore  no  twilight  at  midnight  at 
this  the  most  favorable  season  of  the  year.  At 
lower  latitudes  there  is  of  course  no  twilight 
at  midnight.  In  higher  and  higher  latitudes, 
BB  the  sun  is  less  and  less  depressed  below  the 
horizon  at  midnight  in  summer,  the  twilight 
increases  in  brilliancy,  and  is  finally  lost  du- 
ring the  period  that  the  circuit  of  the  sun  is 
above  the  horizon. — ^A  beautiful  feature  attend- 
ing the  twilight  is  the  rich  coloring  of  the 
donds  upon  which  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
strike,  and  from  which  they  are  reflected  in 
gorgeous  tints,  which  slowly  change  their  hues 
as  the  angle  of  reflection  varies.  This  phenom- 
enon is  seen  in  greatest  perfection  in  moun- 
tainous regions  and  over  wide  districts,  where 
the  air  remains  in  a  uniform  condition  un- 
affected by  local  causes.  The  presence  of  much 
moisture  is  also  favorable  for  the  display  of 
the  finest  colors.  Thus  at  sea,  especiidly  in 
the  warm  atmosphere  of  the  Gulf  stream,  these 
exhibitions  are  of  the  finest  character,  as  also 
over  the  waters  of  inland  seas.  Even  when 
no  clouds  are  formed,  brilliantly  colored  bands 
are  produced  along  the  horizon,  which  change 
in  a  somewhat  regular  order  with  the  con- 
tinued rising  or  declining  of  the  sun.  These 
tints  are  due  to  the  different  powers  of  pene- 
tration possessed  by  the  different  rays  of  which 
white  light  is  composed.  In  the  same  manner 
as  the  solar  rays  are  decomposed  and  present 
different  colors  in  passing  through  a  piece  of 
glass  covered  with  smoke  in  layers  of  different 
thickness,  these  rays  are  adso  decomposed  in 
penetrating  the  dense  and  humid  lower  strata 
of  the  atmosphere.  A  slight  obstruction  of 
this  kind  extinguishes  the  blue  rays,  and  causes 
those  which  pass  through  to  appear  yellowish 
red ;  next  to  this  the  yellow  is  arrested,  and 
the  light  is  orange ;  till  with  further  obstruc- 
tion the  yellow  entirely  disappears,  and  the 
red  rays  aJone  reach  the  surface. 

TWiaS,  Sir  'nmnm.  an  English  jurist,  bom  in 
London  in  1810.  He  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1840,  and  was  professor  of  political  economy 
there  from  1842  to  1852,  afterward  of  inter- 
national law  at  King's  college,  London,  and 
from  1856  to  1870  regius  professor  of  civil 
law  at  Oxford.  During  the  same  time,  after 
hia  admission  to  the  bar,  he  held  various  of- 
fices, and  in  1867  was  knighted  on  becoming 
qneen's  advocate  general,  from  which  ofRce  he 
retired  in  1872.  His  works  include  *^  Epitome 
of  Niebohr's  History  of  Rome  "  (1887) ;  "  The 
Law  of  Nations,  considered  as  independent  Po- 
h'tical  Commnnities"(1861),  in  a  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  of  which  (1876)  he  maintains 


that  the  three  points  of  the  Geneva  court  of 
arbitration  served  only  to  settle  a  passing  dis« 
pute,  and  are  now  a  dead  letter ;  ^*  The  Black 
Book  of  the  Admiralty,*'  relating  to  ancient 
maritime  customs  and  laws  (1874  et  seq.) ;  and 
Monumenta  Juridica  (3  vols.,  1875  et  aeq.).  The 
last  two  were  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  master  of  the  rolls.  He  has  also  published 
an  annotated  edition  of  Livy  (4  vols.,  1840-'41). 

TWITE.    See  Linnet. 

TWO  nOONTAniS  (Fr.  Deux  Montagnes),  & 
S.  W.  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Ottawa  river,  at  its  entrance  into 
the  St.  Lawrence;  area,  268  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1871,  16,615,  of  whom  18,972  were  of  Fren<d^ 
770  of  Irish,  848  of  Scotch  origin  or  descent, 
and  416  Indians.  It  is  watered  by  the  rividre 
du  Nord  and  riviere  du  Oh^ne,  affluents  of  the 
Ottawa.    Capital,  Ste.  Scholastique. 

TTBEE,  an  island  and  sound  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Savannah  river,  Georgia.  The  sound  is 
more  properly  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic ;  it  extenda 
from  Tybee  island  on  the  south  to  Hilton  Head 
island  on  the  north.  The  island  is  about  6  m. 
long  and  8  m.  broad.  In  the  civil  war  it  waa 
occupied  by  the  federal  forces,  under  Brig. 
Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman,  Nov.  28, 1861,  and  Fort 
Pulaski  was  reduced  by  their  batteries  on  April 
10-11,  1862. 

T¥€HE.    See  Fobtttna. 

TTCHO  BKAHEi    See  Bbahe. 

TT€HBi3ir,  Olais  fieriiard.  a  German  oriental- 
ist,  bom  in  Tondem,  Schleswig,  Dec.  14, 1784,. 
died  in  Rostock,  Dec.  80,  1815.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  GOttingen,  and  in  1760  became  pro- 
fessor of  orientiu  literature  at  Bl^tzow.  When 
the  university  was  removed  to  Rostock  in  178^ 
he  was  appointed  chief  librarian  and  keeper  of 
the  museum.  His  most  important  work  is  a 
journal  called  B&teaw^sehe  Nehenstunden  ('^Lei- 
sure Hours  at  Bfttzow,"  6  vols.,  l766-'9).  He 
is  noted  for  his  dissertations  upon  the  rabbini- 
cal language,  oriental  numismatics,  and  epi- 
graphy. His  life  has  been  written  by  Hart- 
mann  (4  vols.,  Bremen,  1818-'20). 

TTCOOM,  or  SiMgub  See  Japan,  vol.  ix.,  pp. 
542,  548. 

TTLEK.  I.  A  N.  W.  county  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  inter- 
sected by  Middle  Island  creek ;  area,  890  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1870,  7,882,  of  whom  10  were  col- 
ored. The  surface  is  undulating  or  rolling, 
and  the  soil  in  the  valleys  productive.  Iron 
ore,  bituminous  coal,  and  excellent  building 
stone  and  limestone  are  found  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
167,802  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  41,262  of  wheat, 
42,480  of  oats,  21,886  of  potatoes,  47,969  lbs. 
of  tobacco,  26,704  of  wool,  108,080  of  butter, 
and  4,865  tons  of  hay.  There  were  1,89T 
horses,  1,566  milch  cows,  8,616  other  cattle, 
12,115  sheep,  and  5,402  swine;  2  saw  mills,  and 
2  woollen  factories.  Capital,  Middleboume. 
n.  An  £.  county  of  Texas,  bounded  K.  and  E. 
by  the  Neches  river;  area,  1,180  sq.  m.;.  pop. 
in  1870,  5,010,  of  whom  1,472  were  colored. 
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The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile,  and 
timber  is  abundant.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  121,723  bashels  of  Indian  corn, 
41,580  of  sweet  potatoes,  18,666  lbs.  of  rice, 
and  2,236  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  1,308 
horses,  10,350  cattle,  8,175  sheep,  and  16,781 
swine.    Capital,  Woodville. 

TTLEK,  IteBBet,  an  American  clergTman,  bom 
in  Middlebury,  Conn.,  July  10,  1783,  died  in 
South  Windsor,  May  14,  1858.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  college  in  1804,  was  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  South  Britain,  Conn., 
from  1808  to  1822,  president  of  Dartmouth 
college  from  1822  to  1828,  and  pastor  of  the 
second  Congregational  church  in  Portland,  Me., 
from  1828  to  1833.  The  controversy  on  the 
"  new  divinity  "  awakened  by  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Taylor  (see  Taylob,  Nathaniel  William), 
of  which  he  was  the  principal  opponent,  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  a  pastoral  union  in 
September,  1833,  by  the  Connecticut  clergy- 
men who  held  to  Dr.  Tyler's  opinions,  and  the 
resolution  to  found  a  theological  seminary  at 
East  Windsor,  of  which  he  was  president  and 
professor  of  Christian  theology  till  his  death. 
His  principal  works  are :  "  History  of  the  New 
Haven  Theology,  in  Letters  to  a  Clergyman '' 
(1837);  "A  Review  of  Day  on  the  Will" 
(1837) ;  **  Memoir  of  Rev.  Asahel  Nettleton,  D. 
D."  (Hartford,  1844);  "Nettleton's  Remains" 
(1845);  "A  Treatise  on  the  Sufferings  of 
Christ"  rNew  York,  1846);  "A  Treatise  on 
New  England  Revivals "  (1846) ;  and  two  se- 
ries of  "Letters  to  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  on 
Christian  Nurture  "  (1847-'8).  After  his  death 
appeared  his  **  Lectures  on  Theology,"  with  a 
memoir  by  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Nahum 
Gale,  D.  D.  (1859). 

TYLEK,  JohB,  tenth  president  of  the  United 
States,  born  in  Charles  City  co.,  Va.,  March 
29, 1790,  died  in  Richmond,  Jan.  17, 1862.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  John  Tyler,  who  was  a 
prominent  revolutionary  patriot,  governor  of 
the  state  from  1808  to  1811,  afterward  judge 
of  the  federal  court  of  admiralty,  and  died 
in  1813.  He  graduated  at  William  and  Mary 
college  in  1807,  and  in  1809  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  and  he  was  reelect- 
ed for  ^Ye  successive  years.  In  1816  he  was 
elected  to  congress  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  was 
twice  reelected.  He  voted  for  the  resolutions 
of  censure  on  Gren.  Jackson's  conduct  during 
the  Seminole  war,  and  opposed  internal  im- 
provements by  the  general  government,  the 
United  States  bank,  the  protective  policy,  and 
all  restrictions  on  slavery.  Ill  health  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  before  the  expiration  of 
his  term.  In  1823  and  the  two  following  years 
he  was  a  leading  member  of  the  state  legis- 
lature. In  December,  1825,  he  was  chosen 
governor  by  the  legislature,  and  at  the  next 
session  was  reelected  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
He  succeeded  John  Randolph  as  United  States 
senator  in  March,  1827,  and  was  reelected  in 
1883.    In  the  presidential  election  of  1824  he 


had  supported  Mr.  Crawford,  who  received 
the  vote  of  Virginia.  He  however  approved 
the  choice  of  Mr.  Adams  in  preference  to 
Gen.  Jackson  by  the  house  of  representatives; 
but  seeing  in  Adams's  first  message  '^an  al- 
most totfd  disregard  of  the  federative  prin- 
ciple," he  sided  in  the  senate  with  the  op- 
position to  him,  consisting  of  the  combined 
followers  of  Jackson,  Crawford,  and  Calhoun. 
He  voted  against  the  tariff  bill  of  1828,  and 
against  all  projects  of  internal  improvement 
During  the  debate  on  Mr.  Clay's  tariff  resolu- 
tions in  1831-'2,  he  made  a  three  days'  speech 
against  a  tariff  for  direct  protection,  but  advo- 
cating one  for  revenue  with  incidental  protec- 
tion to  home  industry.  In  1832  he  avowed  his 
sympathy  with  the  nullification  movement  in 
South  Carolina,  and  made  a  speech  against  the 
force  bill,  which  passed  the  senate  with  no 
vote  but  his  in  the  negative,  Mr.  Calhoun  and 
the  other  opponents  of  the  bill  having  retired 
from  the  chamber ;  but  he  voted  for  Mr.  Clay's 
compromise  bill.  In  the  session  of  1838-4  he 
supported  Mr.  Clay's  resolutions  of  censure 
upon  President  Jackson  for  the  removal  of  the 
deposits,  which  he  regarded  as  an  unwarrant- 
able assumption  of  power,  although  be  con* 
sidered  the  bank  unconstitutionaL  The  legis- 
lature of  Virginia  having  in  February,  1836, 
adopted  resolutions  instructing  the  senators 
from  that  state  to  vote  for  expunging  those 
resolutions  from  the  journal  of  the  senate,  Mr. 
Tyler  resigned  and  returned  to  his  home, 
which  about  this  time  he  had  removed  to  Wil- 
liamsburg. In  1836,  as  a  whig  candidate  for 
vice  president,  he  obtained  the  votes  of  Mary- 
land, Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 
In  1838  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  by 
the  whigs  of  James  City  co.,  and  during  the 
subsequent  session  of  that  body  he  acted  en- 
tirely with  the  whig  party.  He  was  a  delegate 
from  Virginia  to  the  whig  national  presidential 
convention  which  met  at  Harrisburg,  Deo.  4, 
1839,  and  was  nominated  for  vice  president 
with  Gen.  Harrison  as  president,  and  elected 
in  November,  1840.  President  Harrison  died 
just  one  month  after  his  inauguration,  and  the 
administration  devolved  on  the  vice  president. 
Mr.  Tyler  requested  the  members  of  the  cabi* 
net  to  remain  in  the  places  they  held  under 
President  Harrison.  Three  days  later  he  pub- 
lished an  inaugural  address,  which  in  its  indi- 
cations of  political  principle  was  satisfactory 
to  the  whigs,  and  he  at  once  began  to  remove 
from  oflSce  the  democrats  appointed  by  pre- 
vious administrations,  and  to  fill  their  places 
with  whigs.  In  his  message  to  the  congress 
which  convened  in  extra  session.  May  31, 1841, 
he  discussed  at  considerable  length  the  question 
of  a  national  bank,  at  that  period  a  leading 
feature  of  whig  policy;  and  he  intimated  to 
several  members  his  desire  that  congress  should 
request  a  plan  for  a  bank  from  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury.  Resolutions  for  this  purpose 
were  adopted  by  both  houses,  and  Mr.  Swing 
sent  in  a  bill  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
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*^  Fiscal  Bank  of  the  United  States,"  the  essen- 
tial features  of  which  were  framed  in  accor- 
dance with  the  president's  suggestions  and  in 
deference  to  his  peculiar  views  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  bill  was  finally  passed  bj  congress 
on  Aug.  6,  with  a  clause  concerning  branch 
banks  differing  from  Mr.  Swing's,  and  sent  to 
the  president,  who  returned  it  with  a  veto 
message,  in  which  he  declared  the  act  uncon- 
stitutional in  several  particulars.  This  veto 
created  great  excitement  and  anger  among 
the  whigs  throughout  the  country.  The  whig 
leaders  in  congress,  however,  made  yet  anoth- 
er effort  to  conciliate  the  president  and  secure 
his  assent  to  their  favorite  measure.  A  bill 
was  prepared  embracing  certain  features  sup- 
posed to  be  acceptable  to  the  president,  and 
was  privately  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
him  and  his  cabinet,  and  finally  without  any 
alteration  passed  by  the  house,  Aug.  28,  and 
by  the  senate  two  weeks  later ;  but  the  presi- 
dent, who  by  some  communications  was  made 
to  believe  that  the  bill  was  framed  with  the 
object  of  entrapping  him  into  an  act  of  in- 
consistency, vetoed  it.  Very  soon  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  veto,  the  cabinet,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  secretary 
of  state,  sent  in  their  resignations,  and  pub- 
lished statements  of  their  reasons  for  this  step, 
reflecting  severely  on  the  conduct  of  Presi- 
dent Tyler.  The  president  filled  their  places 
by  appointing  Walter  Forward  of  Pennsylva- 
nia secretary  of  the  treasury;  John  0.  Spen- 
cer of  New  York,  secretary  of  war ;  Abel  P. 
Upshur  of  Virginia,  secretary  of  the  navy; 
Charles  A.  Wickliffe  of  Kentucky,  postmaster 
general ;  and  Hagh  S.  Legar6  of  South  Caro- 
lina, attorney  general — all  of  them  whigs,  or 
at  least  opponents  of  the  democratic  party. 
Before  the  adjournment  of  congress,  Sept. 
IS,  the  whig  members  published  a  manifesto 
proclaiming  that  all  political  relations  between 
them  and  the  president  were  at  an  end.  The 
course  taken  by  Mr.  Webster,  though  con- 
demned by  some  of  the  whigs,  was  justified  by 
the  greater  portion  of  the  people  on  the  ground 
of  the  critical  condition  of  our  relations  with 
Great  Britain  on  the  subject  of  the  northeast- 
em  boundary,  in  regard  to  which  he  was  at 
the  time  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the 
British  ministry.  After  a  satisfactory  treaty 
was  arranged  and  ratified  (August,  1842),  Mr. 
Webster  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Legar6,  who  died  soon  after.  In  July,  1848, 
President  Tyler  reorganized  his  cabinet  as  fol- 
lows: Mr.  Upshur,  secretary  of  state;  Mr. 
Spencer,  secretary  of  the  treasury ;  Mr.  Wick- 
liffe, postmaster  general ;  James  M.  Porter  of 
Pennsylvania,  secretary  of  war;  David  Hen- 
shaw  of  Massachusetts,  secretary  of  the  navy; 
John  Nelson  of  Maryland,  attorney  general. 
Messrs.  Porter,  Henshaw,  and  Nelson  were 
democrats,  and  the  first  two  were  rejected  by 
the  senate  when  their  nominations  came  be- 
fore it.  In  their  places  the  president  appoint- 
ed William  WUkins  of  Pennsylvania,  secretary 


of  war,  and  Thomas  W.  Gilmer  of  Virginia,  of 
the  navy,  who  were  confirmed,  Feb.  16,  1844. 
On  Feb.  28  Mr.  Gilmer  and  Mr.  Upshur,  while 
inspecting  the  steamer  Princeton,  were  killed 
by  the  bursting  of  a  gun,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  of 
South  Carolina  was  appointed  secretary  of 
state,  and  John  Y.  Mason  of  Virginia  secre- 
tary of  the  navy.  Under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  a  treaty  of  annexation  was  con- 
cluded between  the  United  States  and  Texas, 
April  12, 1844,  which  was  rejected  by  the  sen- 
ate. But  the  scheme  of  annexation  was  vig- 
orously prosecuted  by  the  president,  and  at  the 
very  close  of  his  administration  brought  to  a 
successful  issue  by  the  passage  of  joint  resolu- 
tions by  congress,  approved  March  1,  1845. 
The  other  most  important  measures  of  his  ad- 
ministration were  the  act  establishing  a  uniform 
system  of  proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  passed  in 
August,  1841,  and  the  protective  tariff  law  of 
1842.  Toward  the  close  of  Mr.  Tyler's  term  it 
became  evident  that  he  had  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  whigs  without  having  secured  that  of 
the  democrats.  In  May,  1844,  a  convention 
composed  chiefly  of  officeholders  assembled  at 
Baltimore  and  tendered  him  a  nomination  for 
the  presidency,  which  he  accepted ;  but  in  Au- 
gust, perceiving  that  he  had  reaUy  no  popular 
support,  he  withdrew  from  the  canvass.  In 
1861  he  was  a  member  of  the  peace  conven- 
tion, composed  of  delegates  from  tiie  *^  border 
states,"  which  met«at  Washington  to  endeavor 
to  arrange  terms  of  compromise  between  the 
seceded  states  of  the  south  and  the  federal 
government.  Of  this  convention  he  was  elect- 
ed president,  but  nothing  resulted  from  its  de- 
liberations. He  subsequently  renounced  his 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  gave  his 
support  to  the  confederate  cause.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
federate congress. 

TTLEE,  KoyaO,  an  American  author,  bom  in 
Boston,  July  18,  1767,  died  in  Brattleboro, 
Vt.,  Aug.  16,  1826.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1776,  and  studied  law  under  John 
Adams.  He  was  for  a  short  time  aide  to  Gen. 
Lincoln.  In  1790  he  commenced  the  practice 
of  law  in  Guilford,  Vt.  From  1800  to  1806 
he  was  chief  justice  of  the  state  supreme  court, 
and  he  published  "  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Vermont"  (2  vols.,  1809).  He 
was  also  known  as  a  dramatist,  his  play  *'  The 
Contrast,"  produced  in  New  York  in  1786, 
being  the  first  American  play  acted  by  a  regu- 
lar company,  and  the  first  also  in  which  an 
attempt  was  made  to  portray  the  conventional 
Yankee  character.  It  was  followed  by  "  May 
Day,  or  New  York  in  an  Uproar"  (1787),  and 
"  The  Georgia  Spec,  or  Land  in  the  Moon " 
(1 797).  He  also  published  ''  The  Algerine  Cap- 
tive," a  novel  (2  vols.,  1799). 

TYLEB,  Sanwil,  an  American  author,  bom 
in  Prince  George's  co.,  Md.,  Oct.  22,  1809. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Maryland  bar  in  1881, 
and  settled  in  Frederick  City,  where  he  has 
since  resided.    In  1886  he  contributed  to  the 
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"  Princeton  Review  "  an  article  on  "  Balfour's 
Inquiry,"  which  was  followed  by  several  phil- 
osophical articles,  and  a  volume  entitled  '^A 
Discourse  of  the  Baconian  Philosophy  "  (1844). 
He  has  also  published  ^^  Burns  as  a  Poet  and 
as  a  Man"  (New  York,  1848) ;  "  The  Progress 
of  Philosophy  in  the  Past  and  in  the  Future" 
(1859;  2d  ed.,  1868);  and  a  biography  of 
Chief  Justice  Taney  (1872). 

TTLiai,  WillittB  Seynov,  an  American  lin- 
guist, born  at  Harford,  Pa.,  Sept.  2,  1810.  He 
graduated  at  Amherst  college  in  1880,  and  in 
1831  became  a  classical  teacher  in  Amherst 
academy.  He  afterward  studied  at  Andover 
theological  seminary,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  third  presbytery  of  New  York  city  in 
1836 ;  but,  being  elected  professor  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages  and  literature  in  Amherst 
college  about  the  same  time,  he  was  not  or- 
dained till  22  years  later.  In  1847  the  pro- 
fessorship of  ancient  languages  was  divided. 
Prof.  Tyler  retaining  that  of  Greek.  In  1855 
he  visited  Europe  and  the  East,  and  in  1869 
Greece  and  Egypt.  He  has  published  **The 
Germania  and  Agricola  of  Tacitus  "  (New  York, 
1847);  "The  Histories  of  Tacitus"  (1848); 
"  Prize  Essay  on  Prayer  for  Colleges"  (1854) ; 
"  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito"  (1859) ;  a  "  Life 
of  Dr.  Henry  Lobdell, -Missionary  at  Mosul" 
(Boston,  1859) ;  "Theology  of  the  Greek  Poets  " 
(1867) ;  "  History  of  Amherst  College  "  (Spring- 
neld,  Mass.,  1878) ;  "  Demosthenes De  Corona" 
(Boston,  1874) ;  and  "  The  Olynthiacs  and  Phi- 
lippics of  Demosthenes  "  (1875) ;  besides  papers 
in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  American  rhilo- 
logical  Association,"  and  contributions  to  the 
"Biblical  Repository,"  "Bibliotheca  Sacra," 
"  American  Theological  Review,"  &c. 

TTLOR,  Edward  Rnniett,  an  English  author, 
bom  in  London^  Oct.  2,  1832.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  school  of  the  society  of  Friends, 
Grove  house,  Tottenham,  and  in  1871  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  royal  society.  He 
has  published  "  Anahuac,  or  Mexico  and  the 
Mexicans,  Ancient  and  Modern"  (London, 
1861) ;  "  Researches  into  the  Early  History  of 
Mankind,  and  Development  of  Civilization" 
(1865);  and  "Primitive  Culture:  Researches 
into  the  Development  of  Mythology,  Philoso- 
phy, Religion,  Art,  and  Custom"  (2  vols.,  1871). 

TYHPANVM.    See  Eab. 

TYNDALE,  WUttm,  an  English  reformer,  born 
at  North  Nibley,  Gloucestershire,  about  1484, 
executed  at  Vilvoorden,  in  Brabant,  Oct.  6, 
1536.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, took  orders,  and  was  tutor  and  chap- 
lain in  the  house  of  Sir  John  Welch  near  Bris- 
tol. He  sympathized  with  the  reformation, 
and  while  in  this  family  he  translated  the  En- 
chiridion Militity  or  "Soldier's  Manual,"  of 
Erasmus  into  English.  Ilis  boldness  of  speech 
induced  suspicion,  and  he  went  to  London, 
where  he  began  his  translation  of  the  New 
Testament.  He  was  soon  compelled  to  flee 
again,  and  with  the  promise  of  an  annuity  of 
£10  from  Alderman  Munmouth,  on  condition 


of  praying  for  the  souls  of  the  alderman's 
parents,  he  went  to  Hamburg,  where  for  a 
year  he  gave  himself  to  his  work ;  thence  to 
Cologne,  where  the  first  ten  sheets  of  his  trans- 
lation were  put  to  press ;  and  thence  to  Worms, 
where  in  1525  two  editions  were  published 
anonymously.  They  had  speedy  and  wide  cir- 
culation. The  edict  of  the  bishop  of  London, 
forbidding  under  heavy  penalties  their  use  or 
their  possession,  only  increased  the  demand. 
Tyndsde  was  lampooned  by  Sir  Thomas  More 
in  seven  books  of  elaborate  abuse,  and  plots 
were  laid  to  arrest  him,  which  he  foiled  by 
removing  in  1528  to  Marburg,  where  he  pub- 
lished his  work  on  "  The  Obedience  of  a  Chris- 
tian Man."  In  1529  a  fifth  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  was  printed ;  and  in  1530  appeared 
Tyndale's  translation  of  the  Pentateuch.  A 
new  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  revised 
and  corrected,  was  issued  at  Antwerp  in  1584, 
in  which  Tyndale  avowed  his  responsibility  for 
the  work.  At  the  instance  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment he  was  arrested  at  Antwerp,  and  alter 
18  months'  imprisonment  at  Vilvoorden  was 
strangled  and  then  burned  at  the  stake.  The 
works  of  Tyndale  and  Frith  his  assistant,  col- 
lected and  published  after  the  reformation  was 
established,  were  issued  in  London  in  8  vols. 
8vo  in  1831,  and  by  the  "Parker  Society"  in 
1848-'50.  The  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  the  principal  model  and  basis  of  the 
King  James  version,  and  its  diction  is  but  little 
more  obsolete.  An  edition  of  it  was  published 
in  London  in  1836,  edited  by  George  Offer 
(reprinted,  Andover,  Mass.,  1837).  A  memo- 
rial was  erected  to  Tyndale  at  Nibley  Enoll, 
Gloucestershire,  in  November,  1866. 

T¥NDALL,  Jobii,  a  British  natural  philoso- 
pher, born  at  Leighlin  Bridge,  county  Oarlow, 
Ireland,  Aug.  21,  1820.  Under  the  guidance 
of  his  father,  he  received  a  strict  religions 
training,  and  early  became  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  Bible.  Having  mastered  En- 
clid,  conic  sections,  and  plane  trigonometry,  he 
was  employed  in  the  Irish  and  English  ord- 
nance surveys  from  1839  to  1844.  During  the 
three  succeeding  years  he  was  a  railway  engi> 
neer,  and  in  1847  he  accepted  a  post  in  Queen- 
wood  college,  Hampshire,  which  he  resigned 
in  the  following  year  to  attend  the  lectures  of 
Bunsen  at  the  university  of  Marburg.  Here, 
in  coniunction  with  Prof.  Knoblauch,  he  un- 
dertooK  a  series  of  experiments  in  magnetism 
and  diamagnetism,  proving  the  existence  of  a 
relation  between  the  molecular  constitution  of 
matter  and  magnetic  force,  and  demonstrating 
that  the  direction  of  greatest  magnetic  energy- 
will  fall  in  the  line  of  greatest  molecnlar  con- 
densation. The  results  of  their  combined  in- 
vestigations were  embodied  in  a  paper  "On 
the  Magneto-optic  Properties  of  Crystals,  and 
the  Relation  of  Magnetism  and  Diamagnetism 
to  Molecular  Arrangement,"  published  in  the 
"  Philosophical  Magazine  "  for  1850.  On  gntd- 
uating  in  1851,  he  prepared  a  mathematical 
dissertation  on  screw  surfaces  (Die  Schrauben- 
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pUike  mil  g&neiffter  Bneugungilinie,  und  die 
Bedingungen  des  OleichgewicKU  avf  solcken 
Schrauben).  In  the  same  year  he  removed  to 
Berlin,  where  for  some  time  he  was  engaged  in 
the  laboratory  of  Prof.  Magnns.  Shortly  after 
his  retnm  to  England  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  royal  society,  and  in  1862  one  of  the  sec- 
retaries of  the  physical  section  of  the  British 
association.  In  June,  1858,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  natm'al  philosophy  at  the  royal 
institntion,  which  office  he  still  retains  (18Y6). 
Tyndall  first  visited  Switzerland  in  1849,  and 
in  company  with  Prof.  Hazley  made  a  second 
journey  in  1866,  since  which  time  he  has  vis- 
ited the  Alps  every  year.  In  the  winter  of 
1859  he  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  on 
the  Montanvert,  and  determined  the  rate  of 
winter  motion  of  the  Mer  de  Glace.  With  the 
cooperation  of  Dr.  Frankland,  he  planted  sev- 
eral thermometric  stations  on  the  slopes  and 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  made  numerous 
observations  relating  to  combustion  at  great 
altitudes.  In  1861  he  scaled  the  hitherto  in- 
accessible peak  of  the  Weisshom,  and  in  1868 
reached  the  summit  of  the  Matterhorn,  crossing 
it  from  Breuil  to  Zermatt.  The  results  of  his  gla- 
cial investigations  were  published  in  the  "  Phil- 
osophical Transactions^'  (jointly  with  Prof, 
Huxley's)  for  1858,  and  subsequently  in  "Gla- 
ciers of  the  Alps"  (London,  1860),  and  "Hours 
of  Exercise  in  the  Alps"  (1871).  He  opposed 
the  views  of  Agassiz  respecting  the  occurrence 
of  laminsB  in  glaciers,  definitely  ascribing  the 
true  caase  of  their  formation  to  mechanical 
pressure.  Through  the  direct  application  of 
the  doctrine  of  regelation,  he  arrived  at  a  satis- 
factory understanding  of  the  nature  of  glacial 
motion,  proving,  by  carefully  repeated  obser- 
vations on  the  structure  and  properties  of  ice, 
the  inefficacy  of  the  generally  admitted  plas- 
tic theory  to  account  for  that  phenomenon. 
This  discovery  led  to  a  protracted  controversy 
with  Professor  (afterward  Principal)  Forbes 
of  Edinburgh.  (See  Glaoisk,  Ice,  and  FonnES, 
James  Datid.)  In  1863  he  published  "  Heat 
considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,"  which  placed 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  scientific  eb^pounders. 
In  1866  he  relieved  Faraday  in  his  duties  at 
the  Trinity  house,  and  on  the  death  of  that 
philosopher  in  1867  became  superintendent  of 
the  royal  institution.  To  observe  the  solar 
eclipse  of  December,  1870,  he  accompanied  the 
British  expedition  to  Algeria,  and  on  his  re- 
turn voyage  instituted  a  number  of  simple  in- 
quiries in  relation  to  the  color  of  the  ocean. 
He  demonstrated  that  the  change  of  color  fre- 
quently observed  at  different  portions  of  the 
sea  is  dne  to  the  reflection  of  certain  rays  of 
light  from  the  surfaces  of  innumerable  parti- 
cles of  matter  held  in  mechanical  suspension 
at  varying  depths  of  the  water^s  mass.  Prof. 
Tyndall  viaited  the  United  States  in  1872,  and 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  some  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  east,  the  proceeds  of 
which,  $18,000,  were  given  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fond  designed  for  promoting  the 


study  of  the  natural  sciences  in  America.  In 
the  "Contemporary  Review"  for  July,  1872, 
Prof.  Tyndall  published  with  commendation  a 
letter  addressed  to  himself,  wherein  the  writer 
proposed  that  the  efficacy  of  prayer  should  be 
tested  by  making  one  ward  of  a  hospital  the 
special  object  of  the  prayers  of  the  faithful 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  then  comparing  its 
rate  of  mortality  with  that  of  other  wards  du- 
ring the  same  time.  This  gave  rise  to  a  wide- 
spread controversy,  and  was  popularly  denom- 
inated "TyndalPs  prayer  test."  In  August, 
1874,  while  presiding  over  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  British  association,  he  delivered 
the  famous  inaugural  known  as  the  "Belfast 
Address,"  which  was  denounced  as  a  declara- 
tion of  materialism. — The  labors  of  Prof.  Tyn- 
dall, though  more  particularly  directed  toward 
the  examination  of  the  molecular  constitution 
of  matter,  have  not  been  confined  to  any  spe- 
cial branch  of  physics.  Between  1849  and 
1856  he  was  mainly  occupied  with  the  prose- 
cution of  his  experiments  in  magnetism  and 
electricity,  in  the  course  of  which  he  conclu- 
sively settled  the  question  of  diamagnetic  or 
reversed  polarity,  the  existence  of  which,  ori- 
ginally asserted  by  Faraday,  and  reaffirmed  by 
Weber  in  1848,  had  been  subsequently  denied 
by  the  former.  In  1859  he  initiated  a  remark- 
able series  of  researches  in  radiant  heat,  which 
were  extended  over  a  period  of  more  than  ten 
years.  The  diathermancy  of  simple  and  com- 
pound gases,  as  well  as  of  various  vapors  and 
liquids,  was  experimentally  tested,  and  the  de- 
grees of  their  opacity  to  radiant  heat  deter- 
mined with  great  precision.  Dry  atmospheric 
air,  which  had  hitherto  afforded  but  negative 
results  to  Melloni,  was  ascertained  to  have  an 
absorptive  power  about  equal  to  that  of  its 
main  elementary  components,  and  but  a  mere 
fraction  of  that  of  aqueous  vapor ;  a  discovery 
which,  in  its  bearings  on  terrestrial  and  solar 
radiation,  has  exerted  a  marked  influence  on 
the  progress  of  meteorology.  The  principle 
of  the  physical  connection  of  the  emission  and 
absorption  of  undulations  (flrst  enunciated  by 
Euler),  which  formed  the  basis  of  Angstrom's 
experiments  on  the  radiation  and  absorption 
of  incandescent  solids,  and  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  science  of  spectrum  analy- 
sis, was  applied  by  Tyndall  to  gases  and  va- 
pors some  time  previous  to  the  publication  of 
Kirchholf 's  more  specialized  generalizations  re- 
specting refrangibility.  TyndalPs  investiga- 
tions on  obscure  and  luminous  radiations,  and 
on  the  nature  of  calorescence,  or  the  transmu- 
tation of  heat  rays,  form  some  of  the  most 
noteworthy  of  his  contributions  to  molecular 
physics.  By  means  of  a  filter  composed  of  a 
solution  of  iodine  and  the  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon, so  constituted  as  to  intercept  all  but  the 
ultra-red  rays  of  any  luminous  source  of  heat, 
he  has  ascertained  that  the  visible  thermal  rays 
emanating  from  any  particular  body  bear  but  a 
small  ratio  to  the  total  number  of  liiermal  rays 
emitted  by  that  body.    He  has  also  shown,  by 
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experiments  made  on  his  own  ejes,  that  the 
calorific  energy  of  a  concentrated  electric  beam, 
capable  of  raising  platinized  platinam  foil  to 
vivid  redness,  and  of  instantaneoasly  explo- 
ding gunpowder  at  an  absolute  dark  focus,  is 
incompetent  to  excite  the  sense  of  vision  in 
the  human  retina.  The  subject  of  gaseous  con- 
ductivity (which  led  to  views  antagonistic  to 
those  entertained  by  Magnus),  the  action  of 
odors  and  colors  on  radiant  heat,  and  the  vari- 
ous laws  governing  acoustic  and  optical  phe- 
nomena, have  also  engaged  his  attention.  To 
him  is  due  the  beautiful  interpretation  of  the 
azure  color  of  the  firmament,  as  well  as  of  the 
changing  tints  accompanying  the  morning  and 
evening  twilight.  (See  Light.)  Since  1878 
his  labors  have  been  more  generally  related  to 
those  of  the  Trinity  house,  in  connection  with 
inquiries  made  into  the  causes  which  affect 
the  acoustic  transparency  of  the  atmosphere. 
Prof.  Tyndall  is  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution.  His  vigorous  language 
and  felicitous  method  of  exposition  have  giv- 
en him  the  highest  position  among  scientific 
lecturers.  Besides  the  works  abeady  men- 
tioned, he  has  published  **  Mountaineering  in 
1861"  (1862);  "On  Radiation"  (1865); 
**  Sound,  a  Course  of  eight  Lectures  "  (1867  ; 
8d  ed.,  embracing  his  important  observations 
on  acoustic  opacity,  1875);  "Faraday  as  a 
Discoverer"  (1868);  "Natural  Philosophy  in 
Easy  Lessons"  (1869);  "Notes  of  a  Course 
of  nine  Lectures  on  Light"  (1870);  "Re- 
searches on  Diamagnetism  and  Magne-crystal- 
lic  Action"  (1870);  "Notes  of  a  Course  of 
seven  Lectures  on  Electrical  Phenomena  and 
Theories"  (1870);  "Essays  on  the  Use  and 
Limit  of  the  Imagination  in  Science"  (1870); 
"Fragments  of  Science  for  Unscientific  Peo- 
ple" (1871);  "The  Forms  of  Water  in  Clouds 
and  Rivers,  Ice  and  Glaciers"  (1872);  and 
"Contributions  to  Molecular  Physios  in  the 
Domain  of  Radiant  Heat"  (1872).  Some  of 
these  have  been  translated  into  various  Euro- 
pean languages.  His  work  on  "Sound"  has 
been  published  in  Chinese  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chinese  government. 

TYiXE,  a  river  of  Northumberland,  England, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South 
Tyne,  the  former  of  which  rises  in  the  Cheviot 
hills,  on  the  border  between  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  the  latter  in  the  E.  part  of  Cum- 
berland. These  two  streams  unite  near  Hex- 
ham in  the  S.  part  of  Northumberland,  and 
the  Tyne  thence  has  a  course  of  85  m.,  gener- 
ally E.,  to  the  North  sea.  It  is  navigable  by 
vessels  of  300  or  400  tons  as  far  as  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  Its  principal  affluent  is  the  Der- 
went.  The  Tyne  is  the  great  outlet  of  the  sea- 
borne coal  trade,  and  once  possessed  valuable 
salmon  fisheries. 

TTNEXOOTH,  a  town  of  Northumberland, 
England,  on  a  promontory  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyne,  and  adjoining  North  Shields,  8  m. 
N.  E.  of  Newcastle ;  pop.  in  1871,  38,941.  It 
has  a  fine  harbor  in  the  form  of  a  basin  en- 


closed by  rooky  walls,  and  in  the  season  is  much 
resorted  to  for  sea  bathing.  It  has  many  hand- 
some houses,  and  extensive  rope  manufactories, 
and  holds  four  cattle  fairs  annually.  There  is 
a  chalybeate  spring;  and  in  the  vicinity  are 
traces  of  a  Roman  fort,  and  the  ruins  of  Tyne- 
mouth  priory,  founded  in  625  and  repeatedly 
rebuilt. 

TYNfi.  L  SteplMB  Higgiiisw,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, born  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  March 
1,  1800.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1817,  for  two  years  was  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  then  studied  theology,  and  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
March  4,  1821.  He  preached  for  two  years  in 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  for  six  years  in  Queen 
Anne's  parish.  Prince  George's  co.,  Md.  In 
1829  he  became  rector  of  St.  PauFs  church, 
Philadelphia,  in  1888  of  the  church  of  the 
Epiphany,  and  in  1845  of  St.  George's  church, 
New  York,  which  office  he  still  occupies  (1876). 
He  has  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from 
Jefferson  and  Harvard  colleges.  Dr.  Tyng 
has  published  "  Lectures  on  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel"  (1832);  "Sermons  preached  in  the 
Church  of  the  Epiphany"  (1889);  "Recollec- 
tions of  England"  (1847);  "Christ  is  All" 
(1849 ;  4th  ed.,  1864) ;  "  The  Captive  Orphan : 
Esther,  Queen  of  Persia"  (1859);  "Forty 
Years'  Experience  in  Sunday  Schools"  (1860); 
"  The  Prayer  Book  Illustrated  by  Scripture " 
(3  series,  1868-'7) ;  and  "The  Feast  Enjoyed" 
(1868).  For  several  years  he  edited  the  "  Epis- 
copal Recorder"  and  the  "  Protestant  Church- 
man." II.  StephcB  HigginfiM,  jr.,  an  American 
clergyman,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, June  28,  1889.  He  graduated  at  Wil- 
liams college  in  1858,  studied  at  the  Virginia 
Episcopal  theological  seminary,  was  ordained 
on  May  8,  1861,  and  was  assistant  to  his  father 
in  St.  George's  church  for  two  years.  In  1868 
he  became  rector  of  the  church  of  the  Media- 
tor, New  York,  and  two  years  later  he  organs- 
ized  a  new  parish  in  the  same  city,  that  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  which  erected  a  new  and  enlarged 
church  in  \878-'4,  and  of  which  he  is  still 
pastor  (1876).  He  is  editor  of  the  "  Working 
Church,"  a  weekly  journal.  He  received  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  Williams  college  in  1872. 

TYPE  (Gr,  riirreiv^  to  stamp),  a  piece  of  metal 
or  wood  having  the  form  of  a  letter  or  other 
character  in  relief  upon  one  end,  used  in  print- 
ing. The  various  forms  of  type  have  been 
described  in  the  article  Printing,  which  also 
contains  the  history  of  their  invention,  the 
methods  of  their  use,  &c  The  material  of 
which  book  and  newspaper  types  are  made  is 
an  alloy  known  as  type  metal,  composed  of 
lead,  antimony,  tin,  and  sometimes  copper  and 
other  metals.  The  metals  of  this  alloy  are 
combined  in  different  proportions,  to  meet  the 
different  requirements  of  hardness,  softness, 
tenacity,  or  cheapness.  Lead  is  the  chief  con- 
stituent; antimony  is  added  to  compensate  for 
the  softness  of  the  lead,  tin  to  give  toughness, 
and  sometimes  copper  to  give  a  still  greater 
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degree  of  tenaoity.    Oopper  is  sparingly  used ; 
one  per  cent,  of  it  gives  to  type  metal  a  per- 
ceptible reddish  tint.    Type  metal,  although 
melting  at  a  comparatively  low  heat,  fills  me 
mould  with  great  solidity,  and  shrinks  very 
slightly  in  cooling.    It  does  not  oxidize  serious- 
ly when  exposed  to  the  action  of  air,  water, 
ley,  or  ink.    The  durability  of  types  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  process  of  copper- 
facing,  invented  and  patented  in  1850  by  Dr. 
L.  V.  Newton  of  New  York.    Through  the 
agency  of  the  electrotype  battery  (see  Galvan- 
ism, vol.  vii.,  p.  601)  a  thin  film  of  copper  is 
deposited  on  the  face  of  the  type,  making  an 
efiScient  protection  against  abrasion  and  rapid 
wear. — The  success  of  typography  depends  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  types.  .They  must  be  made 
so  that  they  can  be  combined  and  recombined 
and  interchanged  with  the  greatest  facility. 
The  page  of  a  daily  newspaper,  which  may 
contain  150,000  pieces  of  metal,  must  be  truly 
square,  as  if  made  of  one  piece.    The  first  step 
is  the  making  of  punches,  which  consists  in 
catting  on  the  end  of  a  short  bar  of  soft  steel 
a  model  for  each  character  which  will  be  used 
in  the  font  or  assortment  of  types.    When  the 
steel  has  been  hardened,  the  punch  is  struck 
on  the  side  of  a  thin  bar  of  rolled  copper,  pro- 
ducing a  reversed  duplicate  of  the  model  type, 
which  when  truly  squared  and  fitted  to  a  mould 
constitutes  the  matrix.    All  the  matrices  of  a 
font  are  made  to  fit  one  mould.    The  type 
mould  consists  of  two  firmly  screwed  combina- 
tions of  several  pieces  of  steel,  making  right 
and  left  halves,  each  of  which  is  almost  the 
counterpart  of  the  other.    These  halves  are 
immovable  in  the  direction  which  determines 
the  height  or  depth  of  the  body,  but  are  readi- 
ly adjustable  in  the  direction  which  determines 
tlie  width  of  the  letters,  so  that  they  can  pro- 
duce either  1  or  W  with  no  further  delay  than 
that  caused  by  the  change  of  matrix.    At  one 
end  of  tbe  mould  the  matrix  is  fitted ;  at  the 
other  end  is  an  opening  through  which  the 
melted  metal  is  injected.     The  founding  of 
book  and  newspaper  types  is  now  done  by  a 
type-casting  machine,  which  contains  in  the 
centre  of  t£e  framework  a  pot  of  type  metal 
kept  fluid  by  a  fire  beneath.    The  mould  is 
connected  with  the  melted  metal  through  a 
channel.    In  the  pot  is  fitted  a  piston  or  plung- 
er, which,  receiving  motion  from  a  cam,  forces 
the  fluid  metal  through  the  channel  into  the 
mould  and  matrix.    The  metal  injected,  fused 
at  low  heat,  and  cooled  by  a  blast  of  cold  air, 
solidifies  almost  instantaneously.    As  soon  as 
the  mould   receives  the  metal,  it  opens,  the 
matrix  springs  backward,  and  a  little  hook 
throws  out  t£e  type.    The  mould  closes,  the 
matrix  fidls  into  its  seat,  and  the  plunger  in- 
jects a  new^  supply  of  metal,  which  is  again 
thrown  oat  as  a  type.    The  speed  of  the  ma- 
chine is  goTemed  by  the  time  required  for 
cooling  the  metal  in  the  mould,  varying  from 
70  types  of  pica  to  150  types  of  nonpareil  in  a 
minnte.    The  type  thrown  out  of  the  mould  is 


usually  perfect  as  to  face,  but  imperfect  as  to 
body.  A  long  piece  of  metal,  called  the  jet,  is 
attached  to  the  foot,  and  must  be  broken  off ; 
the  fracture  made  by  this  breaking  must  be 
grooved  out ;  the  comers  of  the  body  are  sharp 
or  wiry,  and  must  be  rubbed  down  on  a  grind- 
stone. The  types  are  then  set  up  in  rows  and 
carefuUy  examined,  one  by  one,  under  a  mag- 
nifying glass.  The  defective  letters  are  thrown 
into  the  melting  pot,  and  those  approved  are 
packed  in  paper,  ready  for  the  printer. — For 
the  large  displayed  letters  of  posters,  types  are 
made  of  wood,  usually  maple  or  bay  mahogany, 
and  rarely  of  smaller  size  than  one  square  inch. 
As  these  types  are  used  only  in  single  lines, 
and  are  kept  in  true  line  by  straight  strips  of 
wood  callea  reglet,  they  do  not  require  the 
accuracy  of  body  which  is  indispensable  in 
metal  types.  "Wood  types  are  made  by  an  in- 
genious application  of  the  pantagraph,  the  in- 
vention of  William  Leavenworth  of  Allentown, 
N.  J.,  who  introduced  it  in  1884.  A  tracing 
point  at  one  end  of  the  pantagraph  follows  the 
outline  of  a  large  model  letter;  this  tracing 
motion  is  accurately  repeated  at  the  opposite 
end  by  a  rapidly  revolving  cutter  or  router, 
which  cuts  a  letter  of  similar  shape  out  of  a 
block  of  wood.  The  routing  tool  does  nearly 
all  the  work ;  only  a  few  cuts  of  the  graver 
are  required  to  finish  the  type. — The  types  of 
all  American  type  founderies  are  made  to  the 
standard  height  of  M^  of  an  inch.  British 
types  are  usually  of  tne  same  height,  but  those 
of  founderies  on  the  European  continent  are 
variable;  some  German  types  are  nearly  an 
inch,  and  Russian  types  are  more  than  an  inch 
in  height.  In  all  countries  the  graduations  of 
sizes  or  of  bodies  of  types  has  been  very  irreg- 
ular. Pierre  Simon  Foumier  of  Paris,  in  1764, 
proposed  the  first  practicable  system.  He  di- 
vided a  selected  body  of  type,  then  known  as 
"  Oicero,*'  into  12  equal  parts,  and  made  one 
such  part,  which  he  called  a  typographic  point, 
the  unitary  basis  for  determining  tlie  dimen- 
sions of  every  larger  size.  All  sizes  were  to  be 
even  multiples  of  the  typographic  point.  Four- 
nier's  system,  which  was  adopted  in  France, 
had  the  serious  defect  of  an  undetermined  size 
for  the  body  Cicero.  To  remedy  this  defect, 
Didot  fixed  the  body  Cicero  at  ^V  P«^  of  the 
royal  French  foot,  and  gave  all  the  bodies  made 
therefrom  standard  numerical  names,  which 
defined  the  number  of  points  belonging  to  each 
body.  Didot's  system  is  now  used  in  nearly 
all  type  founderies  on  the  continent,  but  it 
has  the  disadvantage  of  being  based  on  a  dis- 
used measure,  the  royal  foot,  and  of  being  in 
entire  disagreement  with  the  French  metrical 
system.  It  has  not  been  adopted  by  any  Eng- 
lish or  American  type  founder.  In  1822  George 
Bruce  of  New  York  introduced  in  his  own 
type  foundery  a  new  system,  in  which  the  di- 
mensions of  the  bodies  were  determined  by 
the  rule  of  geometrical  progression,  doubling 
every  seventh  size  in  any  part  of  the  series  of 
sizes,  and  making  each  size  12*2462  per  cent. 
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smaller  than  the  size  following  it.  The  dis- 
tances between  the  sizes  are  irregolar,  but  the 
dimensions  of  the  bodies  are  in  proper  oorrela- 
tion.  (See  Peintino,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  847.) — The 
matrices  and  moulds  of  the  first  printers  were 
always  made  by  goldsmiths  and  mechanicians, 
bat  the  printers  cast  the  types.  As  early  as 
1550  type  founding  was  made  a  business  en- 
tirely distinct  from  printing.  Although  types 
■are  now  cast  by  machinery,  and  with  improved 
appliances,  the  more  important  tools  used  in 
making  them  (the  punch,  matrix,  and  mould) 
•are  substantially  the  same  as  those  used  in  the 
15th  century.  Attempts  have  been  made  repeat- 
■edly  to  cast  many  types  by  one  operation  in 
multiple  moulds,  or  to  cut  them  like  nails  out  of 
oold  metal,  but  they  have  failed  chiefly  through 
the  inability  to  secure  accuracy  of  body.  As 
the  required  accuracy  can  be  produced  only 
hj  casting  types  in  an  adjustable  mould,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  inventor  of  the  type  mould 
was  the  inventor  of  typography.  The  literal 
translation  of  a  tablet  put  up  at  Mentz  in  1507 
says  that  John  Gutenberg  was  the  first  to  make 
printing  letters  in  brass.  Engravings  made  by 
Amman  at  Frankfort  in  1564,  and  by  Moxon 
at  London  in  1683,  prove  that  the  old  method 
of  casting  types  by  hand  was  that  used  by  all 
type  founders  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
The  first  important  improvement  in  hand  cast- 
ing was  made  in  1811  by  Archibald  Binney  of 
Philadelphia,  who  attached  a  spring  lever  to 
the  matrix  of  the  hand  mould,  giving  it  an 
automatic  return  movement  which  enabled  the 
type  caster  to  double  his  old  performance.  In 
1884  David  Bruce  of  New  York  attached  a 
hand  force  pump  to  the  mould,  which  was  of 
great  value  in  the  casting  of  large  types,  and 
gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  making  of  orna- 
mental letters.  William  M.  Johnson  of  Hemp- 
Btead,  Long  Island,  invented  in  1828  a  type- 
casting machine,  which  was  used  for  some 
years  by  Elihu  White  of  New  York;  but  it 
was  finally  abandoned  on  account  of  the  po- 
rousness of  the  types  made  by  it.  In  1838 
David  Bruce,  jr.,  patented  the  machine  which 
19  the  basis  of  most  of  those  now  used  in 
America  and  Europe.  The  making  of  matrices 
by  the  electrotype  process  instead  of  by  punch- 
ing (a  process  of  some  value  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  matrices  from  types,  or  engravings  in 
wood  or  soft  metal)  is  the  only  recent  improve- 
ment which  has  been  generally  adopted. — Types 
were  first  made  in  the  United  States  by  Chris- 
topher Sower  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  about  1735. 
He  cast  several  fonts  in  German  and  English 
for  himself,  and  perhaps  for  others,  and  the 
anvil  on  which  he  forged  his  matrices  of  cop- 
per is  still  to  be  seen  at  Germantown.  Sower, 
a  publisher  of  books,  was  prevented  from 
printing  the  Bible  in  English  by  the  patent 
then  held  by  the  university  of  Oxford.  As 
there  was  no  patent  on  the  Bible  in  German, 
he  undertook  this  enterprise,  making  types, 
ink,  and  paper  for  the  purpose,  and  published 
the  first  German  edition  of  the  book  in  Amer- 


ica (4to,  1748).  Christopher  Sower,  jr.,  con- 
tinued the  business,  but  neither  he  nor  his 
father  can  fairly  be  considered  as  type  founders 
to  the  trade.  Their  type-founding  material 
was  bought  by  Binney  and  Ronaldson  of  Phila- 
delphia in  1798,  who  were  materially  aided  by 
a  grant  of  $5,000  from  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  by  the  use  of  type-founding  imple- 
ments bought  by  Franklin  when  he  was  min- 
ister at  Paris.  Mitchelson,  a  Scotchman,  made 
types  in  Boston  in  1768,  but  soon  abandoned 
the  business.  In  1769  Abel  Bueli  of  Killing- 
worth,  a  silversmith,  petitioned  the  assembly 
of  Connecticut  for  money  to  establish  a  type 
f  oundery.  He  made  types  at  the  Sandemanian 
meeting  house  in  New  Haven,  but  with  no 
benefit  to  himself  or  to  the  printers.  William 
Wing  of  Hartford,  in  1805,  made  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  cast  types  in  conjoined  moulds. 
His  partner,  Elihu  White,  established  a  type 
f oundery  at  New  York  in  1810,  and  afterward 
at  Buffalo  and  Cincinnati.  Robert  Lothian, 
from  Scotland,  began  to  make  types  at  New 
York  in  1806.  He  failed,  but  many  years  after- 
ward was  succeeded  by  his  son  George.  John 
Baine,  a  type  founder  of  Edinburgh,  at  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war  established  a 
foundery  at  Philadelphia.  In  1813  the  print- 
ers David  and  George  Bruce,  who  then  had  the 
first  stereotype  foundery  in  the  United  States, 
began  business  as  type  founders.  George 
Bruce  won  a  high  reputation  as  a  punch  cutter 
and  as  a  scientific  type  founder. 

TYPES,  ChCMlcal,  a  term  used  to  designate  the 
characteristics  of  chemical  substances  which 
are  supposed  to  have  an  analogous  molecular 
architecture,  or  are  built  up  of  elements  which, 
although  unlike,  bear  a  certain  relation  to  each 
other,  by  reason  of  which  the  materials  of  one 
part  of  the  chemical  fabric  may  be  replaced  by 
others  without  altering  the  general  structure. 
Thus,  hydrochloric  acid,  HCl,  may  be  taken  as 
a  type  of  the  chlorides  in  general,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  derived  from  it  by  substitution ; 
as  for  example,  chloride  of  potassium,  ECl, 
when  the  constituents  are  both  monatomic 
elements ;  BaCla,  in  which  barium  is  diatomic, 
and  demands  two  atoms  of  chlorine ;  and 
SbOls,  in  which  antimony  (8tilfium)  is  triatomic, 
and  requires  three  atoms  of  chlorine.  The 
history  of  the  development  of  the  theory  of 
types  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  Gay- 
Lussac  observed  that  wax  bleached  by  chlorine 
gave  up  oxygen  and  absorbed  an  equal  volume 
of  chlorine.  Dumas  observed  the  same  action 
with  regard  to  oil  of  turpentine,  and  from 
other  observations  he  was  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  body  containing  hydrogen,  subject- 
ed to  the  action  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
or  oxygen,  takes  up  an  atom  of  such  element 
for  every  atom  of  hydrogen  removed.  In  1839 
he  arrived  at  a  "  theory  of  types,"  which  may 
be  enunciated  as  follows :  1.  The  elements  of  a 
compound  may,  in  numerous  cases,  be  replaced 
in  equivalent  proportions  by  other  elements, 
and  by  compound  bodies  which  play  the  part 
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of  dements.  2.  'When  this  substitation  takes 
place  in  equal  numbers  of  equivalents,  the  body 
in  which  the  substitution  occurs  retains  its 
chemical  type,  and  the  elements  which  have 
entered  into  it  play  therein  the  same  part  as 
the  element  which  has  been  abstracted.  The 
chemical  type  included  bodies  containing  the 
same  number  of  atoms  of  their  elements,  and 
resembling  each  other  in  their  principal  chemi- 
cal properties,  such  as  chloroform,  bromof orm, 
and  iodoform.  But  when  the  number  of  ele- 
ments varied  while  the  number  of  atoms  of  the 
substance  remained  the  same,  they  were  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  the  same  molecular  type, 
as  marsh  gas,  GU4,  formic  acid,  GHaOa,  chlo- 
roform, CHGli,  and  chloride  of  carbon,  CCI4. 
Berzelius  opposed  this  theory,  holding  that 
acetic  acid  and  trichloroacetic  acid,  which  Du- 
mas regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same  type, 
did  not  so  belong,  but  tliat  acetic  acid  is  an 
oxide  of  a  radical,  while  trichloroacetic  acid 
consists  of  oxalic  acid  copulated  with  chloride 
of  carbon ;  and  so  of  other  substitution  com- 
pounds. But  to  maintain  this  position  it  was 
necessary  to  invent  many  radicals  for  com- 
pounds which  were  evidently  analogous;  and 
therefore  when  Melsens  showed  that  acetic  can 
be  produced  from  trichloroacetic  acid  by  the 
action  of  sodium  amalgam,  the  idea  that  these 
two  bodies  were  not  built  upon  the  same  type 
could  no  longer  be  maintained.  Gerhardt,  by 
the  introduction  of  his  "  theory  of  residues," 
reconciled  the  radical  and  substitution  or  type 
theories  by  supposing  that  a  radical  can  do 
substituted  for  an  dement  in  a  compound 
without  altering  the  type;  not,  however,  by 
direct  substitution,  but  by  the  formation  of 
a  body  of  elemento  from  each  of  the  bodies 
brought  together,  by  which  residues  are  form- 
ed that  subsequently  unite.  The  discovery  of 
the  alcoholic  ammonia  bases  by  Wurtz  and  Hof- 
mann  in  1850,  by  which  it  was  shown  that  the 
hydrogen  in  ammonia,  NHt,  may  be  replaced 
by  eqaivalents  of  the  radicals  ethyle  and  me- 
thyle,  favored  the  union  of  the  two  theories. 
This  conclusion  was  still  further  strengthened 
in  the  same  year  by  Williamson^s  explanation 
of  the  general  relations  of  the  ethers  and  al- 
cohols by  referring  them  to  the  type  of  water, 
H«0.  Four  principal  types  are  now  recog- 
nized, which  are  illustrated  by  the  union  of 
one,  two,  three,  and  four  molecules  of  a  mon- 
atomic  element  respectively  with  another  mo- 
nad, dyad,  triad,  or  tetrad,  as  HH,  Oils,  NHa, 
CH4 ;  and  nearly  all  organic  compounds  may  be 
regarded  as  formed  by  a  combination  of  two 
or  more  of  these  types.  The  same  compound 
may  often  be  referred  to  different  types.  Thus, 
trichloride  of  phosphorus,  PClt,  may  be  formed 
from  three  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
3HC],  by  the  substitution  of  one  molecule  of 
the  triad  phosphorus  for  three  hydrogen  mo- 
nads ;  or  from  one  molecule  of  ammonia,  NHa, 
by  the  equivalent  substitution  of  phosphorus 

forhydrogen.  
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Tins  WKTiixS,  mechanical  contrivances  for 
writing  or  printing  with  a  system  of  movable 
types  instead  of  a  pen.  They  involve :  1,  a  po- 
sition movement,  for  bringing  type  to  a  print- 
ing point ;  2,  an  inking  device ;  8,  an  impres- 
sion movement ;  and  4,  a  device  for  letter  and 
line  spacing.  These  elements  have  been  com- 
bined in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  most  primi- 
tive is  that  in  which  the  types  are  engraved 
on  a  cylindrical  bar,  which  bar  Is  revolved  on 
its  axis  and  also  moved  backward  or  forward 
by  the  hand  of  the  operator,  to  present  the 
desired  type  to  the  common  printing  point. 
This  bar  is  then  depressed,  thereby  delivering 
the  impression  through  a  saturated  ribbon  upon 
a  sheet  of  paper  wrapped  around  a  cylinder 
placed  at  right  angles  with  the  type-carrying 
impression  bar.  To  the  paper  cylinder  a  ro- 
tai7  and  a  longitudinal  movement  are  impart- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  letter 
and  line  space.  Nearly  the  reverse  of  this  is 
the  machine  in  which  the  types  are  arranged 
on  a  sliding  rod  or  a  narrow  bed,  and  the  im- 
pression is  given  by  a  bar  or  lever,  the  impres- 
sion point  of  which  is  equal  in  size  to  the  face 
of  a  letter.  This  machine  was  designed  to 
form  wax  matrices  for  stereotype  moulds,  but 
can  be  used  for  printing  by  interposing  paper 
and  inking  ribbon  between  the  type  and  the  im- 
pression bar.  A  combination  of  the  essential 
elements  of  t'hese  two  machines  was  patented 
in  the  United  States  in  1868,  the  types  being 
arranged  on  a  plate  in  parallel  rows,  and  the 
impression  given  by  a  plunger  or  striker.  All 
necessary  movements  in  this  machine  are  ac- 
complished by  mechanical  means,  the  operator 
being  simply  required  to  moye  or  deoress  a 
key  corresponding  to  the  letter  desirea  to  be 

Erinted.  Another  class  of  type  writers  may 
e  generally  described  as  consisting  of  a  letter 
wheel  or  disk,  on  the  periphery  of  which  the 
types  are  engraved,  which  type  wheel  is  re- 
volved on  its  axis  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
the  desired  letter  to  the  printing  point,  after 
which  either  paper  or  wheel  is  moved  to  give 
the  impression.  Another  method  of  type  wri- 
ting is  by  means  of  a  section  of  a  globe  or  hemi- 
sphere, having  a  series  of  perforations  from 
circumference  to  centre,  in  which  are  placed 
sliding  plungers.  On  tne  inner  end  of  each 
plunger  is  engraved  a  type,  and  on  the  outer 
end,  upon  a  button  or  knob,  the  corresponding 
letter.  These  plungers  ore  directed  toward  a 
common  centre  or  printing  point,  and  the  pa- 
per is  fed  past  this  point  to  produce  the  letter 
and  line  space.  The  principal  mechanical  de- 
vice of  another  type-writing  machine  consists 
of  an  arrangement  of  key  levers  of  varying 
lengths,  which  levers  are  made  to  pass  each 
other  and  present  their  type-bearing  ends  at  a 
common  printing  point. — The  Sholes  and  Glid- 
den  type  writer  consists  of  a  series  of  swing- 
ing type  bars  of  equal  length,  pivoted  on  the 
circumference  of  a  circle,  in  such  manner  that 
their  type-bearing  ends,  when  brought  to  the 
printing  point,  will  strike  at  the  centre  of  the 
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oirole.  Bj  this  means  a  series  of  type  bars  of 
omform  length  are  caased  to  present  their  type 
at  a  common  printing  point.  The  paper  is  fed 
past  this  point,  to  accomplish  the  letter  and 
word  spacing,  by  the  longitudinal  movement 


Fio.  ].— Sboles  and  QUddon  Type  Writer. 
A.  The  bank  of  keys.    B.  TypeleTcr  dUk,  showing  one  ler- 
er  In  printing  position.    C.  Space  bar.    D.  Space  bale  and 
yoke.    E.  wheel  and  axle  tor  return  of  paper  oar.    F. 
paper  oar  tamed  back  upon  ita  hinge  to  expose  printing. 

of  a  paper  car,  bearing  a  cylindrical  platen, 
which  platen  is  moved  upon  its  axis  a  certain 
distance  to  accomplish  the  line  spacing.  The 
movement  of  the  paper  car  past  the  printing 
point  is  effected  by  a  spring  escapement,  and 
governed  by  a  bale  or  lever  which  is  moved 
by  the  depression  of  any  key.  Fig.  1  repre- 
sents a  front  view  of  the  Sholes  and  Glidden 
type  writer,  with  working  parts  exposed.  A 
saturated  inking  ribbon  is  interposed  between 
the  type  and  paper,  and  is  moved  automati- 
cally through  the  slots  shown  on  each  side  of 
the  disk. — A  type  writer  recently  invented  by 
L.  S.  Crandall  of  New  York  consists  mainly 
of  a  vibrating  platen  and  paper  feed  arranged 
in  connection  with  a  series  of  type  bars,  which 
are  provided  with  more  than  one  type  and 
operated  by  oscillating  finger  levers  in  such 
manner  that,  according  to  the  backward  or 
forward  motion  of  the  same,  two  adjoining 
types  are  printed  on  a  common  centre.  The 
number  of  centres  may  be  increased,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  types  on  the  bars, 
by  definite  vibrations  of  the  platen.  For  ex- 
ample, if  there  are  six  types  on  a  bar,  two 
of  them  are  brought  to  the  printing  point  in 
the  manner  above  stated,  and  to  utilize  the 


remaining  four  one  forward  and  one  backward 
vibration  of  the  platen  is  required.  The  types 
are  placed  on  eight  bars,  arranged  in  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  and  connected  with  eight 
finger  cups  by  oscillating  levers.  Two  thumb 
keys,  witii  connecting  mechanism,  effect  the 
transverse  movements  of  the  platen.  The  lon- 
gitudinal movement  of  platen,  for  accomplish- 
ing the  letter  space,  is  by  common  means. 
This  machine,  being  operated  by  the  fiogen 
without  changing  position  of  hands,  may  be 
used  by  the  blind  with  facility,  but  the  reading 
requires  sight.  In  fig.  2,  1  represents  a  side 
elevation,  showing  the  arrangement  of  its  prin- 
cipal elements ;  2  and  8  are  detail  side  views 
of  the  finger  lever  and  type  bar,  showing  their 
duplex  motion.  The  type  bars  A  are  so  con- 
nected with  the  finger  levers  B,  and  stationary 
supporting  arms  0,  that  a  double  action  may 
be  imparted  to  them  simultaneously  with  their 
swinging  motion  toward  the  printing  points. 
The  double  action  throws  the  lever  a  fixed 
distance  in  a  forward  or  backward  direction, 
and  thereby  admits  the  use  of  two  types  on 
each  type  bar  for  each  printing  point  or  cen- 
tre. The  double  action  of  the  type  bar  is  pro- 
duced by  projecting  cams  or  shoulders,  D, 
which,  by  the  forward  or  backward  oscilla- 
tion of  the  finger  levers,  are  thrown  into  con- 
tact with  corresponding  projections  or  recess- 
es, £  F,  of  the  fixed  arm  0,  so  as  to  define  the 
extent  of  movement  required  for  the  coupled 
pair  of  types  to  strike  their  printing  point  on 
the  platen,  G. — In  the  "Zacnos  steno-phono- 
type  reporter  "  the  types  are  placed  on  twelve 
shuttle  bars,  according  to  a  definite  aoheme, 
and  two  or  more  of  fiie  bars  may  be  placed 


Fio.  2.— CrandalTa  Type  Writer. 

in  position  simultaneously.  The  impression 
is  given  by  a  plunger  or  platen  common  to  all 
the  shuttle  bars.  By  his  scheme  any  mono- 
syUabio  word  of  the  English  language  may  be 
produced  at  one  impression. 
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TTPHA  (Gr.  rt^,  a  fen),  a  geniu  of  mono- 
ootjledonoos  plants,  growing  in  fenny  or 
marsh  J  places,  in  this  country  popularly  called 
cat-tail,  and  in  England  bulrush  (a  name  here 
given  exclusively  to  aeirptu)  and  also  reed- 
mace.  With  one  other  genus  {tparganium) 
this  makes  up  the  small  family  typhaeecB. 
which  in  a  systematic  arrangement  is  grouped 
with  the  aroids.  Ty- 
phas  are  found  in 
most  parts  of  the 
globe.  Ihey  have  per- 
ennial creeping  root- 
stocks,  sessile,  linear, 
and  nerved  leaves,  and 
monoecious  flowers, 
crowded  in  a  spike  at 
the  end  of  the  stem ; 
the  f  owers  have  nei- 
ther calyx  nor  corol- 
la, their  place  being 
supplied  by  numerous 
long  hairs ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  spike  con- 
sists of  stamens  only, 
intermingled  with 
hairs,  and  the  lower 
and  more  dense  por- 
tion is  made  up  of 
minute  pistils,  sur- 
rounded by  and  close- 
ly packed  in  numer- 
ous brown  hairs;  the 
ovary  ripens  into  a 
small  one-seeded  nut, 
upon  a  stalk,  sur- 
rounded by  the  copious  down  of  the  enlarged 
h^rs.  The  best  known  species  is  the  common 
or  broad-leaved  cat-tail  {typha  lat\folia\  found 
all  over  this  and  nearly  all  other  countries ;  it 
is  often  6  or  10  ft.  high,  and  in  some  localities 
occupies  the  marsh  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  vegetation.  The  leaves  are  flat,  and  the 
spike  is  a  foot  or  more  long,  with  no  inter- 
Yal  between  the  staminate  and  pistillate  por- 
tions; the  stamens,  when  they  have  performed 
their  office,  fall  away,  leaving  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  stem  bare.  Our  only  other  species 
is  the  small  or  narrow-leaved  cat-tail  (7l  an- 
gu8tifolia\  which  is  much  smaller ;  the  leaves 
are  narrower,  and  channelled  at  the  base ;  the 
apikes  are  more  slender,  with  usually  a  space, 
often  an  inch  long,  between  the  pistillate  and 
staminate  portions;  the  two  grow  together, 
though  this  is  much  the  less  common,  and  all 
the  characters  which  distinguish  them  are  va- 
riable. In  autumn  the  spikes  disintegrate,  and 
in  localities  where  the  plants  abound  the  air  is 
annoyingly  filled  with  the  copious  down.  The 
dried  down  has  been  used  in  beds  as  a  substi*^ 
tnte  for  feathers;  but  unless  the  ticking  is 
very  tight,  or  waxed  on  the  inside,  the  hairs 
will  work  through  and  annoy  the  sleeper.  At 
present  it  is  largely  manufactured  into  a  non- 
conducting covering  for  steam  pipes  and  boil- 
en.    The  quantity  of  foliage  produced  by  these 
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plants  in  favorable  localities  is  immense,  and  it 
now  nearly  all  goes  to  waste;  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  utilize  it  *  as  paper ' 
stock.  In  France,  where  it  is  called  mastetts^ 
the  leaves  of  <  cat-tail  are  used  in  the  nurseries 
as  a  ligature  in  budding. 

TTPHOm  TEVHLi  See  Feyers,  vol  vii.,  p. 
167. 

TimOlf)  in  Greek  mythology,  the  personi- 
fication of  volcanic  phenomena  and  violent 
winds.  The  common  account  made  Typhon  the 
son  of  Tartarus  and  Qseo,  destined  to  revenue 
the  defeat  of  the  Titans  by  the  Olympian  go£i. 
According  to  Pindar,  his  head  reached  to  the 
stars,  his  eyes  darted  fire,  his  hands  extended 
from  the  east  to  the  west,  terrible  serpents 
were  twined  about  the  middle  of  his  body,  and 
100  snakes  took  the  place  of  fingers  on  his 
hands.  Between  him  and  the  gods  there  was 
a  dreadful  war.  Jupiter  finally  killed  bun 
with  a  fiash  of  %htning,  and  buried  him  un- 
der Mt.  ^tna. — ^For  Typhon  (or  Set)  in  Egyp- 
tian mythology,  see  Dbmonoloot,  voL  v.,  p. 
794,  and  Osibis. 

TYPHOON*    See  Hxtbbioanb. 

TimiM.    See  Fbvbbs,  vol.  vii.,  p.  166. 

TYIAMT,  in  ornithology.    See  Eikg  Bibd. 

TTEE  (in  classical  writers,  Tyrvi;  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  Hbot^  rock),  the  wealthiest 
and  most  powerful  city  of  Phoenicia,  founded 
by  the  Sidonians,  in  a  naturally  strong  position 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  28  m.  8.  of 
Sidon.  In  later  times  it  extended  over  a 
small  adjacent  island,  the  new  part  gradually 
becoming  the  more  important,  and  the  old  re- 
ceiving the  name  of  Palietyrus  or  Old  Tyre, 
now  called  Ras  el-Ain.  The  latter  is  designated 
in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  the  "  stronghold  "  or  "  fortress ''  (mibUair) 
Tzor,  while,  no  doubt  in  allusion  to  its  insular 
part,  the  city  is  called  by  Isaiah  the  "  strong 
bold  of  the  sea,'*  and  described  by  EzekieL  in 
his  glowing  picture  of  its  wealtih,  splenaor, 
and  maritime  power,  as  situated  ^*  in  the  heart 
of  the  seas."  On  its  site  now  stands  a  poor 
village  called  Sur.  The  island  on  which  the 
town  stood  was  originally  severed  from  an- 
other small  island  bearing  the  temple  of  Mel- 
kart;  but  when  the  latter  was  rebuilt  by 
Hiram,  the  little  arm  of  the  sea  between  the 
two  islands  was  filled  up,  and  by  means  of  em- 
bankments toward  the  south  the  extent  of 
the  island  was  more  than  doubled.  On  the  land 
thus  obtained  was  built  a  new  quarter  of  the 
city,  which  the  Greeks  called  Eurychoron. 
Tyre  was  protected  on  all  sides  by  dikes,  and 
surrounded  by  fortified  enclosures.  Hiram 
built  a  pslace  in  this  insular  town,  which  con- 
stantly grew  in  importance,  while  PalsQtyrus 
was  neglected  and  became  comparatively  in- 
significant. Both  parts  withstood  a  long  siege 
by  the  Assyrians  (under  Shalmaneser  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  but  more  probably  under 
Sargon),  but  only  that  built  on  the  island  is 
believed  to  have  successfully  resisted  a  longer 
one  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  while  Alexander  ue 
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Great,  hj  the  oonstmction  of  a  mole  from 
the  mainland  to  the  island,  succeeded  in  redu- 
cing the  whole  of  Tjre.  This  mole,  grad- 
aallj  enlarged  and  strengthened  hy  ruins  and 


alluvial  deposits,  has  since  permanently  con- 
nected the  two  sites  of  the  ancient  city,  con- 
verting the  island  into  a  promontory.  Even 
the  ruins  of  the  '^daughter  of  Sidon"  and 
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Ruins  of  Tyre. 


mother  of  Carthage  have  mostly  been  cov- 
ered by  the  sea.  The  burial  places  still  tes- 
tify to  the  existence  of  the  ancient  city.  Most 
of  the  tombs  are  rock-cut  and  subterranean. 
They  contain  generally  more  than  one  cham- 
ber, in  the  walls  of  which  are  recesses  holding 
embalmed  corpses  in  coffins.  There  are  also 
the  ruins  of  a  Christian  cathedral,  which  Euse- 
bius  dedicated  in  824  and  describes  in  his  eccle- 
siastical history.  It  was  restored  by  the  cru- 
saders, and  in  it  were  placed  the  remains  of 
the  omperor  Frederick  Barbarossa.  An  earth- 
quake destroyed  the  rebuilt  town  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  13th  century.  In  1874  the  tract  of 
land  on  which  the  cathedral  was  situated  was 
purchased  by  the  German  government  for  the 
purpose  of  excavating  it,  and  the  edifice  has 
been  partly  unearthed.  (For  the  history  of 
Tyre,  see  Phcbnioia.) 

TYROL  (Ger.  also  Tirol),  a  crownland  or 
province  of  Cisleitban  Austria,  bounded  N. 
oy  Bavaria,  E.  by  Salzburg  and  Carinthia,  S. 
by  Italy,  and  W.  by  Switzerland;  area,  inclu- 
ding Vorarlberg,  11,325  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870, 
885,789,  nearly  two  thirds  of  German  and  the 
rest  of  Italian  descent,  and  all  Roman  Cath- 
olics. The  principal  towns  are  Innspruck,  the 
capital,  Brixen,  Trent,  Bregenz  (in  Vorarlberg), 
and  Botzen,  the  first  four  respectively  the  cap- 
itals of  the  four  circles  into  which  the  prov- 
ince is  divided.  It  is  as  mountainous  and  pic- 
turesque as  Switzerland,  being  traversed  by 
several  chains  of  the  Alps.  The  northern  chain 
is  known  as  the  Tyrolese  or  German,  and  the 
southern  as  the  Trent  Alps,  the  latter  joining 
on  the  east  the  Camic  Alps.  The  Rhffitian 
Alps,  which  occupy  the  centre,  and  are  the  lofti- 


est mountains  in  Austria,  embrace  the  Ortler- 
spitze  (12,800  ft.),  on  the  confines  of  Tyrol^ 
Italy,  and  Switzerland,  terminate  in  the  N.  £. 
part  of  Tyrol ;  and  the  Gross-Glockner  (about 
12,500  ft.  according  to  the  latest  measure- 
ments), the  highest  point  of  the  Noric  Alps, 
rises  on  the  confines  of  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  and 
Salzburg.  Many  of  the  summits  are  above  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  more  than  150  sq. 
m.  is  covered  with  glaciers.  These  chains  are 
crossed  by  some  of  the  lowest  Alpine  passes, 
the  best  known  being  the  Brenner  pass,  trav- 
ersed by  the  railway  from  Innspruck  to  Bot- 
zen. The  Inn  and  Adige  are  the  largest  rivers 
besides  the  Rhine,  which  separates  Vorarl- 
berg from  Switzerland.  Lakes  Constance  and 
Garda  are  partly  in  the  province,  on  the  N. 
W.  and  S.  W.  borders  respectively.  The  cli- 
mate is  generally  severe  except  in  the  south. 
About  one  third  of  the  whole  surface  is  cov- 
ered by  perpetual  snows,  glaciers,  and  bar- 
ren rocks,  and  an  equal  space  by  forests ;  the 
rest  consists  of  pasture  and  arable  land.  The 
total  value  of  landed  property  in  1870  was 
estimated  at  about  800,000,000  florins,  and  of 
cattle  at  28,500,000  florins.  Maize  and  other 
grain,  fruit,  wine,  and  silk  are  produced. 
Goats  and  sheep  abound,  as  well  as  the  cha- 
mois, hares,  marmots,  and  eagles.  The  miner- 
als include  gold,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  coal. 
Lace,  embroidery,  gloves,  hardware,  and  toys 
are  made,  and  there  is  an  active  transit  trade 
and  general  commerce.  About  80,000  Tyro- 
lese annually  migrate  in  summer  and  return  in 
autumn.  The  country  is  rich  in  schools,  inclu- 
ding a  university  at  Innspruck.  The  Tyrolese 
are  a  fine-looking  race,  wearing  picturesque  cos- 
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tames,  and  are  noted  for  their  national  songs, 
piety,  patriotism,  and  industry. — In  early  times 
the  country  was  inhabited  by  Rhsdtian  and  Cel- 
tic tribes.  Under  the  reign  of  Augustus  it  be- 
came part  of  Rhffitia.  (See  RHiETiA.)  Subse- 
quently it  was  occupied  successively  by  various 
races,  and  was  ultimately  divided  into  petty 
states  or  lordships,  tributary  to  the  dukes  of 
Bavaria,  among  which  the  dachy  of  Meran 
was  the  most  important  These  were  finally 
united,  and  in  1864  were  annexed  to  the  dnchy 
of  Austria  by  Duke  Rudolph  IV.,  to  whom  Mar- 
garet, sumamed  Maultasch,  the  heiress  of  Tyrol, 
had  ceded  her  rights.  After  various  changes 
Tyrol  was  inherited  in  1490  by  MaximiUan, 
the  future  emperor  of  Germany,  and  after  new 
changes  finally  reunited  with  the  main  line  of 
the  house  of  Austria  in  1666.  By  virtue  of 
the  treaty  of  Presburg  (Dec.  26,  1805),  the 
country  passed  into  the  possession  of  Bavaria. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  insurrection  under  An- 
dreas Hofer  in  1809,  during  which  the  women 
fought  by  the  side  of  the  men,  and  hundreds 
of  them  were  slain.  (See  Hofeb.)  Austria 
recovered  Tyrol  in  1814.  The  local  constitu- 
tion dates  from  1861.  The  diet  consists  of  68 
members,  including  the  prince-archbishop  of 
Salzburg,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  part 
of  Tyrol,  the  two  prince-bishops  of  Trent  Mid 
Brixen,  the  rector  of  the  university,  4  clerical 
delegates,  10  of  the  landholding  aristocracy, 
13  of  large  cities,  8  of  chambers  of  commerce 
and  industry,  and  84  of  rural  communities. 
They  are  elected  for  six  years.  The  president 
of  the  diet  is  appointed  by  the  emperor.  Yo- 
rarlberff  has  its  own  constitution  and  diet.  The 
Tyrol  met  elects  10  members  to  the  Reichstag. 
The  Italian  or  Welsh  Tyrolese,  who  inhabit  the 
sonthem  districts,  favor  a  union  with  Italy, 
but  Garibaldi's  attempt  in  1866  to  wrest  these 
districts  from  Austria  proved  abortive.  The 
ultramontane  party  preponderates  excepting  in 
some  of  the  larger  cities,  and  recent  attempts 
to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  clergy  encoun- 
tered a  violent  opposition.— See  Hormayr,  Ge- 
sehichte  der  gtfutHeten  Qrafwihaft  Tirol  (2 
vols.,  Tubingen,  1806-'8),  and  Dat  Land  Tirol 
find  der  TiroUrhrieg  ton  1809  (2  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1846);  Egger,  Oetehiehte  TiroU  von  den  dltet- 
ten  Zeiten  ois  in  die  Neuzeit  (2  vols.,  Innspruck, 
1873-'4);  Miss  R.  H.  Bosk,  "The  Valleys  of 
Tyrol"  (London,  1874);  H.  Baden  Pritchard, 
«'  Tramps  in  the  Tyrol "  (London,  1874) ;  Steub, 
Drei  Sommer  in  Tyrol  (8  vols.,  enlarged  ed., 
Stuttgart,  1876);  and  W.  A.  Baillie  Grohman, 
*' Tyrol  and  the  Tyrolese"  (London,  1876). 

TTBOlli),  a  N.  county  of  Ireland,  in  the 
province  of  Ulster,  bordering  on  Lough  Neagh, 
which  separates  it  from  Antrim,  and  the  coun- 
ties of  Armagh,  Monaghan,  Fermanagh,  Don- 
egal, and  Londonderry ;  area,  1,260  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1871,  216,668.  The  chief  towns  are 
Strabane,  Dungannon,  and  Omagh,  the  capi- 
tal. The  surface  is  greatly  diversified,  and  has 
many  fertile  plains  and  valleys.  The  only  con- 
siderable rivers  are  the  Foyle  and-Blackwater. 


Coal  is  found,  but  turf  is  the  usual  fuel.  The 
Londonderry  and  Enniskillen  railway  passes 
through  Tyrone  near  Strabane. 

TYUiLL,  an  E.  county  of  North  Carolina, 
bordering  on  Albemarle  sound,  and  bounded 
E.  by  Alligator  river ;  area,  about  860  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  4,178,  of  whom  1,802  were  col- 
ored. The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  sandy. 
A  large  portion  of  the  county  is  covered  with 
swamps  and  heavy  forests  of  pine,  cypress,  and 
red  cedar;  and  shingles,  staves,  tar,  and  tur- 
pentine are  extensively  exported.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  106,808  bud}els  of 
Indian  corn,  22,644  of  sweet  poutoes,  607 
bales  of  cotton,  and  17,894  lbs.  of  rice.  There 
were  806  horses,  2,478  cattle,  1,689  sheep,  and 
4,664  swine.    Capital,  Columbia. 

TTETIXJS,  a  Greek  poet  of  the  7th  century 
B.  C,  a  native  of  Attica  or  of  Lacedsemon.  An 
ancient  tradition  recounts  that,  in  the  second 
Messenian  war,  the  Spartans  were  commanded 
by  an  oracle  to  apply  to  the  Athenians  for  a 
leader.  In  answer  the  Athenians  sent  Tyrtseus, 
a  schoolmaster  of  low  family  and  reputation, 
and  deformed,  as  the  most  unfit  person  they 
could  select  for  the  purpose ;  but  he  so  inspired 
the  Spartans  with  his  war  songs,  that  tbe  Mes- 
senians  were  subdued.  His  poems  were  of  two 
kinds :  marching  songs  in  anapsstic  measures, 
to  be  sung  with  the  music  of  the  fiute,  and 
elegiac  exhortations  to  constancy  and  courage. 
The  fragments  of  them  are  in  Gaisford^s  Poetm 
Minores  Graci  (translated  into  English  verse 
by  Polwhele,  1786-'92),  and  in  Bergh's  FoetcB 
Lyrici  OrcKt  (3d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1866).  They 
have  been  newly  collected  and  annotated  by 
A.  Lami  (Leghorn,  1874). 

TiKWHiiT,  TlinMS,  an  English  author,  bom 
in  London,  March  29,  1780,  died  there,  Aug. 
16,  1786.  He  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1750, 
and  in  1756  was  appointed  under  secretary  of 
war,  and  in  1762  clerk  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons. He  resigned  oflBce  in  1768.  Two  years 
previous  to  his  death  he  was  appointed  a  cura- 
tor of  the  British  museum.  His  principal  works 
in  English  are  *^  Observations  on  some  Pas- 
sages in  Shakespeare  "  (8vo,  Oxford,  1766),  and 
an  edition  of  Chaucer's  "Canterbury  Tales," 
with  an  "Essay  on  his  Language  and  Versifi- 
cation, an  Introductory  Discourse,  and  Notes  " 
(5  vols.  8vo,  London,  1778-'8).  He  aided  in 
the  publication  of  Chatterton's  "Poems  by 
Rowley,"  and  supported  the  authorship  of 
them  by  Chatterton.  He  also  published  in 
Latin  notes,  animadversions,  and  conjectures 
on  writings  by  Plutarch,  Babrius  (the  supposed 
author  of  ^sop's  fables),  ifischylus,  Euripides, 
Aristophanes,  Strabo,  and  others.  His  princi- 
pal work  in  this  department  of  literature  was 
an  edition  of  Aristotle's  "Poetics,"  published 
posthumously  in  1794. 

TTTtEB«  h  Waitmj  a  Scottish  author,  bom 
in  Edinburgh,  Oct.  12,  1711,  died  Sept.  12, 
1792.  He  was  a  writer  to  the  signet,  but  his 
reputation  rests  ehiefiy  upon  his  "  Historical 
and  Critical  Enquiry  into  the  Evidence  pro- 
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daded  br  the  Lords  of  Marraj  and  Morton 
against  Marj  Queen  of  Soots"  (Edinburgh, 
1760 ;  enlarged  ed.,  2  vols.  Svo,  London,  1790) ; 
and  he  edited  the  **  Poetical  Remains  of  James 
L"  (Edinburgh,  1783).  IL  JllBTiMsr  Ibwr,  a 
Scottish  inrist,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Edinburgh,  Oct.  16,  1747,  died  there,  Jan.  5, 
1818.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1770,  and 
became  professor  of  universal  history  in  the 
nniyersitj  of  Edinburgh  in  1786,  judge  advo- 
o»te  of  Scotland  in  1790,  and  judge  of  the 
court  of  session,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Wood- 
houselee,  in  1802.  He  published  a  "Supple- 
ment to  Lord  Eames^s  Dictionarj  of  Decisions 
to  1778"  (Edinburgh,  1778;  2d  ed.,  to  1796, 
1797);  "Plans  and  Outlines  of  a  Course  of 
Lectures  on  UniTersal  Historj,  Ancient  and 
Modem  "  (1782) ;  "  Essay  on  the  Principles  of 
Translation"  (1791);  "England  Profiting  by 
Example  "  (1799) ;  "  Essay  on  the  Military  Law 
and  the  Practice  of  Courts  Martial"  (1800); 
"Elements  of  General  History"  (1801) ;  " Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Henry  Home 
of  Kames  "  (2  vols.  4to,  1807) ;  and  "  Histori- 
cal and  Critical  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Petrarch  "  (1810).  His  lectures  were  post- 
humously published  under  the  title  "  Universal 
History,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to 
the  Beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  "  (6 
vols.  18mo,  London,  1884-'6).  UL  Mrick 
Wiamr^  a  Scottish  author,  son  of  the  preceding, 
bom  m  Edinburgh,  Aug.  80, 1791,  died  in  Msl- 
vern,  England,  Dec.  24, 1849.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  faculty  of  advocates  in  1818,  and  after 
practising  law  for  several  years  devoted  him- 
self to  literature.  In  1844  he  received  a  gov- 
ernment pension  of  £200  a  year  for  literary 
services.  He  published  "  Life  of  James  Crioh- 
ton  of  Cluny,  commonly  called  the  Admirable 
Criohton"  (Edinburgh,  1819);  "Life  and  Wri- 
tings of  Sir  Thomas  Craig  of  Riccarton  "  (1828) ; 
"Life. of  John  Wicklyfl"  (1826);  "History 
of  Scotland,  1149-1608"  (9  vols.,  1828-'48); 
"Lives  of  Scottish  Worthies"  (8  vols.,  1881- 
'8) ;  "  Historical  View  of  the  Progress  of  Dis- 
covery on  the  more  Northern  Coasts  of  Amer- 
ica" (1882);  "Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh" 
(1888);  "Life  of  King  Henry  VIIL"  (1837); 
and  "  England  under  the  Reigns  of  Edward  VI. 
and  Mary,  with  the  Contemporary  History  of 
Europe  "(2  vols.,  1889). 

TZAlfl,  or  DMakea^  a  lake  of  Abyssinia,  in  lat. 
12*  K,  Ion.  87"*  16'  E.,  in  a  fertile  grain-pro- 
ducing region,  6,110  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is 
50  m.  long,  26  m.  wide,  has  a  depth  in  some 
places  of  600  ft,  and  contains  several  islands, 
some  of  which  are  inhabited.  It  receives  nu- 
•  merous  streams,  and  is  traversed  in  the  S.  part 
by  the  Abai,  the  Nile  of  Brace. 


TZAI.    SeeCzAB. 

TZABSKOTE  SELO  (Rus.,  "the  czar's  vil- 
lage "),  or  Ssia)  a  town  of  Russia  and  the  im- 
perial summer  residence,  in  the  government 
and  15  m.  S.  of  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg; 

Eop.  about  12,000.  It  grew  out  of  a  country 
ouse  and  park  of  Peter  the  Great  The  pres- 
ent palace  was  built  in  1744  by  the  empress 
Elizabeth,  and  embellished  by  Catharine  II. 
The  main  fa^^e,  besides  the  side  wings,  is 
nearly  800  ft  long.  The  high  walls  of  the 
banquet  hall  and  other  rooms  are  resplendent 
with  gold  and  other  precious  metals.  The  ball 
rooms  are  among  the  largest  and  most  gor- 
geous of  tiie  kind  anywhere.  One  room  is  en- 
tirely panelled  in  amber;  another  is  fitted  up 
in  Chinese  fashion.  The  marble  gallery  com- 
municating with  the  palace  is  a  stupendous 
and  brilliant  stracture.  The  palace  grounds 
extend  over  a  circumference  of  18  m.,  employ 
600  persons,  and  contain  some  of  tiie  most 
wonderful  artificial  and  natural  attractions  in 
the  world.  They  include  a  Gothic  castie  with 
Dannecker's  "Christ,"  monuments  of  distin- 

Sished  Russians,  a  pretty  pavilion  near  the 
ce,  and  the  arsenal  in  an  English-Gothic  red 
brick  building  erected  by  the  emperor  Nicholas 
for  collections  of  armor  and  curious  relics.  A 
new  and  less  costiy  palace  was  built  by  Alex- 
ander I.,  and  is  inhabited  in  summer  by  the 
imperial  family.  Conspicuous  among  the  many 
churches  is  that  connected  with  the  palace, 
with  gilded  dome  and  cupolas.  On  the  way 
to  the  neighboring  Pavlovsk  is  a  triumphal 
arch  which  Alexander  I.  erected  to  his  com- 
rades in  the  Napoleonic  wars.  In  the  same  vi- 
cinity are  imperial  villas  at  Gatchina,  Tchesme, 
and  Krasnoye  Selo,  all,  like  Tzarskoye  Selo, 
conned;ed  by  rail  with  St.  Petersburg. 

IZBGHnirai,  HMuMi  CMIIIsk,  a  German  the- 
ologian, bom  at  Mittweida,  Saxony,  Nov.  14, 
1778,  died  Feb.  17, 1828.  He  studied  theology 
at  Leipsic,  entered  holy  orders  in  1801,  and 
became  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg  in 
1805,  and  at  Leipsic  in  1809,  superintendent  at 
Leipsic  in  1816,  and  prebendary  of  Meissen  in 
1818.  He  was  one  of  the  most  effective  oppo- 
nents of  the  Catholic  reaction  in  Germany. 
His  works  include  a  continuation  of  the  church 
history  of  SchrOkh  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1810) ;  Fro- 
testantismus  und  Katholi&ismui  au$  dem  Stand- 
punhU  der  Politih  hePrachUt  (1822;  transla- 
ted into  English,  French,  and  Dutch);  Dtu 
R6<ictwimyBtem{l%24t)\  ^nefe  eine»  DeuUehen 
an  die  Herren  Chateaubriand^  De  LamennaU^ 
&c.  (edited  by  Erag,  1828) ;  VorUtungen  Hher 
dU  chrUtliche  Glaubeiulehre  (edited  by  Hase, 
1829);  and  Der  Fall  dee  Eeidenthums  (unfin- 
ished; edited  by  Niedner,  1829). 
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THE  21st  letter  and  5th  vowel  of  the 
A  English  alphabet.  It  is  not  found  in 
the  Semitic  languages,  which  have  no  dis- 
tinct letters  for  vowels  proper,  and  was  prob- 
ably originally  wanting  in  the  Greek,  in  which 
Its  modem  equivalent  is  ov;  in  the  Plebrew  its 
place  is  supplied  by  the  letter  vav  and  in  the 
Armenian  by  hiun^  both  of  which  are  pro- 
nounced sometimes  as  vowels  and  sometimes 
as  consonants.  In  the  Latin  also  it  frequently 
had  the  force  of  a  consonant,  as  in  the  words 
vaeo^  ueloxy  Hluc^  now  written  vogo^  vehxj  Hha, 
It  was  in  fact  constantly  confounded  with  V, 
and  for  some  time  a  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween U  vowel  and  U  consonant,  the  latter 
name  being  applied  to  the  character  Y ;  and  till 
near  the  close  of  the  16th  century  they  were 
used  interchangeably  in  printing,  Y  sometimes 
only  as  the  capital  and  sometimes  as  the  initial 
letter  in  all  cases,  and  if  as  the  small  letter  in 
all  cases  or  only  in  the  interior  of  words.  In 
the  Gothic  alphabets  the  distinction  was  made 
much  earlier  than  in  the  Latin.  In  the  so- 
oalled  long  sound  peculiar  to  the  English  i^  as 
in  diipAf  ttiere  is  an  intimate  junction  of  the 
Bounds  of  e  and  ooj  exactly  represented  by  ew 
in  few;  it  is  expressed  in  Italian  and  l^anish 
by  tu,  as  injiume  and  eiudad^  and  in  French 
by  iott,  as  in  Sioux,  In  u  initial,  as  in  unites 
the  e  is  replaced  by  its  liquid  equivalent  y,  the 
pronunciation  becoming  yoonite.  In  an  unac- 
cented syllable,  the  union  of  a  preceding  d,  «, 
e,  or  f  with  the  y  element  of  u  produces  the 
sound  of  j,  shj  zhj  or  eh,  as  in  teraure,  t&naure, 
measurey  azur$,  virtue.  This  effect  also  ap- 
pears under  accentuation  in  ture  and  its  de- 
rivatives and  suffar,  and  vulgarly  in  iumack. 
The  short  sound  of  u  in  sup  is  peculiar  to  the 
English  and  Dutch,  being  nearly  equivalent  to 
short  0  in  most  other  languages,  and  to  du  in 
French  and  d  in  German.  The  normal  sound 
of  u  in  Italian,  German,  and  most  other  Euro- 
pean languages  is  oo,  long  and  short.  The  lat- 
ter is  heard  in  the  English  bull,  full,  pulpit^ 
&0.  The  former  (as  in  hoot)  is  commonly 
said  to  be  the  sound  of  u  after  r,  as  in  rule; 
bnt  the  great  majority  of  educated  speakers,  at 
least  in  the  United  States,  seem  to  make  this 
nearly  identical  with  the  u  in  dupe.  In  French 
the  letter  has  a  sound  of  its  own  (that  of  e 
modified  in  the  direction  of  oo\  which  cannot 
be  represented  in  our  tongue,  and  resembling 
the  German  U.  In  some  cases  in  English,  and 
in  many  more  in  other  languages,  u  when  fol- 
lowed by  another  vowel  has  the  sound  of  Eng- 
lish w,  as  after  q.  In  English  and  French  it  is 
flilent  between  g  and  a  vowel,  while  in  Spanish 
it  is  pronounced  before  a;  in  the  latter  again 
(as  usnaUy  also  in  French)  it  is  silent  after  q, 
for  which  e  is  substituted  when  the  u  is  to  be 
pronounced,  as  in  cueetion.  In  Italian  and 
u  IB  never  silent — ^IJ  is  interchange- 


able with  a,  as  in  the  Arabic  definite  article, 
which  is  rendered  ul  and  aZ,  or  in  Ger.  Eut, 
Eng.  hat;  with  »,  as  Lat.  maacumui  and  mami- 
mus;  with  Oy  as  Lat  duleisAt.dolee;  with  the 
diphthongs  a  and  oi,  as  Lat.  eura,  old  form 
eoira  or  ccsra;  with  au,  as  Lat.  mue,  Ger. 
Mau$;  with  0,  as  Lat  SieuluB,  Gr.  Zi^cAdr, 
Lat  tabulcky  Ger.  Tqfel,  Ger.  Ulmey  Eng.  elm; 
with  I,  as  Eng.  etout,  Ger.  etoU,  Fr.  autel, 
Eng.  a2tor.  U  never  occurs  in  ancient  Latin 
inscriptions,  Y  being  used  instead. 

VnCINIy  Jen  HcBil  AUstoaym,  a  French 
author,  bom  in  Issoudun,  Oct  20,  1818.  He 
early  explored  the  East,  and  in  1848  partici- 
pated in  the  revolution  at  Bucharest,  and  be- 
came secretary  of  the  provisional  government 
Subsequently  he  settled  in  Paris.  His  works 
include  Lettree  §ur  la  Turquie  (2  vols.,  1849- 
^51;  English,  London,  1856);  La  Turquie  ac- 
tuelle  ^1855) ;  and  La  question  dee  prineipautU 
danuhennee  detant  V Europe  (1858).  He  has 
also  translated  the  Saturnalia  of  Macrobius 
(1845)  and  edited  the  works  of  Yoiture  (1866), 
and  for  several  years  the  Bevue  de  V  Orient, 

VCATALL    See  Amazon,  and  Peru. 

VCCEUiO  (Paolo  di  Dono),  an  Italian  paint- 
er, bom  in  Florence  about  1390,  died  about 
1472.  He  was  called  Uccello  from  his  predilec- 
tion for  birds.  He  was  the  first  painter  to  de- 
velop the  principles  of  perspective.  He  paint- 
ed principally  in  fresco.  Few  of  his  works 
remain. 

IICDBBSL  a  small  tribe  of  American  Indians, 
first  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Savannah  river 
as  far  down  as  the  Ogeechee.  They  were  civil, 
orderly,  and  industrious,  and  their  women 
were  noted  for  chastity.  In  the  troubles  about 
the  time  of  the  Yemassee  war  they  moved  to 
the  Chattahoochee,  and  finally  were  merged 
in  the  Greek  confederacy,  emigrating  with  them 
to  the  Indian  territory.  Though  long  identi- 
fied with  the  Greeks,  they  retain  their  own 
language  and  customs.  The  former  is  peculiar- 
ly harsh  and  guttural. 

UDlUi,  NicMaSy  an  English  author,  bom  in 
Hampshire  in  1506,  died  in  1564.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  was  master  successively 
of  Eton  and  Westminster  schools,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  was 
appointed  to  a  canonry  at  "Windsor.  He  pub- 
lished "  Flovres  for  Latyne  Spekynge  "  (Lon- 
don, 1533),  a  series  of  selections  from  Terence ; 
some  tran^ations  from  the  Latin  works  of  Eras- 
mus ;  and  a  Latin  tragedy,  De  Fapatu  (1540). 
He  was  probably  the  first  writer  of  regular 
English  comedies,  divided  into  acts  and  scenes. 
Wood  says  he  wrote  several,  but  only  one  is 
extant,  "Ralph  Roister  Bolster "  (reprinted  by 
the  Shakespeare  society,  London,  1847). 

DBINE.  LAKE,  province  of  Italy,  in 
Yenetia,  embracing  the  larffer  portion  of  the 
former  duchy  of  iftuli,  and  bordering  on  Aus- 
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tria  and  the  Adriatic ;  area,  2,515  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1872,  481,586.  The  chief  river  is  the  Ta- 
gliamento.  The  N.  part  is  covered  with  off- 
shoots of  the  Alps,  and  the  S.  part  is  marshy ; 
about  one  half  of  it  is  level.  Agriculture  has 
made  considerable  progress  during  the  last  50 
years,  and  the  cereals  produced  in  the  level  dis- 
tricts now  suffice  for  the  whole  province.  In 
the  production  of  silk  Udine  occupies  the  first 
rank  in  Italy.  It  has  also  marble  caves  and 
sulphur  springs.  The  province  is  divided  into 
17  districts.  II*  A  town,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince, in  an  extensive  plain  on  the  canal  of  La 
Roja,  60  m.  N.  E.  of  Venice,  and  88  m.  N.  W. 
of  Trieste;  pop.  about  26,700.  It  is  walled 
and  fortified,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral,  several 
hospitals,  and  a  monumental  pillar  by  Oamalli, 
erected  to  commemorate  the  peace  of  1797 
concluded  at  the  neighboring  village  of  Campo 
Formio.  The  campo  santo  is  one  of  the  finest 
cemeteries  in  Europe. 

VEBERWEGy  Frledrksh,  a  German  historian  of 
philosophy,  bom  near  Solingen,  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia, Jan.  22,  1826,  died  in  KOnigsberg,  June  7, 
1871.  He  completed  his  studies  at  G5ttingen 
and  Berlin,  and  was  a  tutor  at  the  university 
of  Bonn  from  1852  to  1862,  and  subsequently 
professor  of  philosophy  at  KOnigsberg.  His 
works  include  System  der  Logih  und  Oetehichte 
der  hgUchen  Lehren  (Bonn,  1857;  3d  ed.,  1868; 
English  translation  by  Thomas  Lindsay,  Lon- 
don, 1871),  in  which  he  agreed  with  Trende- 
lenburg in  the  renewed  founding  of  logic  on 
Aristotelian  principles ;  Grundrisi  derOeschichte 
der  Philoeophie  von  Thalee  his  auf  die  Qegenr 
wart  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1862-*6 ;  English  trans- 
lation from  the  4th  German  ed.,  "  History  of 
Philosophy,"  by  George  S.  Morris,  with  addi- 
tions by  President  Porter  of  Yale  college,  a 
preface  by  Professors  Henry  B.  Smith  and 
rhilip  Sohaff,  and  an  appendix  on  Italian  philos- 
ophy by  Vincenzo  Botta,  New  York,  1872-'4) ; 
and  a  translation  of  Berkeley's  **  Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge  "  (in  Kirchmann's  Philoeo- 
phische  Bibliothek,  1869),  which  gave  rise  to  a 
controversy. — See  Friedrich  Ueberweg,  by  Prof. 
Fr.  A.  Lange  of  Zttrich  (Beriln,  1871). 

VFl*  I.  An  £.  government  of  European 
Russia,  bordering  on  Perm,  Orenburg  (of 
which  till  1865  it  formed  the  N.  W.  part), 
Samara,  Kazan,  and  Viatka ;  area,  47,031  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,364,925.  The  Ural  moun- 
tains constitute  the  E.  frontier;  the  rest  of 
the  surface  is  hilly  or  level.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Bielaya  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Kama, 
and  its  numerous  affluents,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  the  Ufa.  The  region  of  the  Bie- 
laya is  the  most  fertile  in  the  Ural  mountains. 
II.  A  city,  capital  of  the  government,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ufa  and  Bielaya,  built  on 
rooks  and  surrounded  by  mountains,  200  m. 
N.  by  E.  of  Orenburg;  pop.  in  1867,  20,166. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  bishop  and  of  a 
Mohammedan  mufti,  and  has  an  ecclesiastical 
seminary,  a  gymnasium,  12  Greek  churches, 
and  a  mosque.    In  January  a  large  fair  is  held, 


lasting  ten  days.  Ufa  was  laid  out  as  a  for- 
tress toward  the  close  of  the  16  th  century,  and 
was  improved  after  a  conflagration  in  1816. 

IJ6GI0NE,  HaiM  4tu    See  Ogoioxb. 

VGOCSA,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Hungary,  in  the 
Trans-Tibisoan  circle,  bordering  on  the  coun- 
ties of  Bereg,  M&rmaros,  and  Szatm4r;  area, 
460  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  67^98,  chiefly  Ru- 
thenians  and  Magyars.  The  N.  and  E.  parts 
are  mountainous.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Theiss.  Pastures,  forests,  and  mines  abound, 
and  the  principal  pursuits  are  cattle  raising 
and  fishing.    Capital,  Nagy-Szdll6s. 

VCMNLDKK    See  Ghebabdesoa. 

VGRUliS.    See  Finns. 

UHLAN]),  Jehan  Lndwig,  a  German  poet,  born 
in  Tabingen,  April  26,  1787,  died  there,  Nov. 
18, 1862.  He  graduated  in  law  at  Tubingen  in 
1810,  and  from  1812  to  1814  practised  at  Stutt- 
gart in  connection  with  the  ministry  of  jus- 
tice. He  wrote  poetry  for  periodicals  as  eai'Iy 
as  1806.  The  war  of  independence  against 
Napoleon  roused  his  patriotic  feelings,  and  the 
first  collection  of  his  Gedichte  (1815)  was  re- 
ceived with  great  enthusiasm ;  and  over  50  edi- 
tions, gradually  enlarged,  have  since  appeared. 
In  1819  he  became  a  member  of  the  Wtlrtem- 
berg  assembly.  He  was  professor  of  the  Ger- 
man language  and  literature  at  Tubingen  from 
1880  to  1833,  when  he  resigned  to  take  a  more 
active  part  as  a  liberd  leader  in  the  diet,  from 
which  he  retired  in  1839.  In  1848  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Frankfort  parliament.  His 
works  include,  besides  the  above  mentioned 
collection  of  Oedichte^  the  dramas  Emet  von 
Sehtoaben  and  Ludwig  der  Bayer  (1817-'19; 
8d  ed.,  1868) ;  Alte  Koch-  und  niederdeutseke 
Volhelieder  a844-'5) ;  and  Sehriften  tur  Ge- 
schiehte  der  Viehtunq  und  Sage  (S  vols.,  1866- 
'78),  comprising  his  learned  worKs  relating  to 
early  German  and  Norse  literature  and  my- 
thology. He  had  in  his  days  no  superior  as  a 
lyric^  poet.  Longfellow  has  translated  some 
of  his  pieces.  Alexander  Piatt  translated  his 
"Poems"  (Leipsic,  1848),  W.  W.  Skeat  his 
"Songs  and  Ballads"  (London,  1864),  and  W. 
0.  Sanders  his  "Poems"  (1869).— See  Ludwig 
Uhlandy  seine  Freunde  und  Zeitgenossen,  by 
Mayer  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1867) ;  Uhland^s  Le- 
ben,  edited  by  his  widow  (Stuttgart,  1874) ;  and 
Upland  und  Euchert,  by  S.  Pfizer  (1875). 

riGIIRS.    See  Tubes. 

VUVTIH,  the  W.  county  of  Wyoming,  bounded 
N.  by  Montana,  S.  by  Utah,  and  W.  by  Utah, 
Idaho,  and  Montana ;  area,  about  13,500  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  856.  It  is  crossed  by  the  Rocky- 
mountains,  and  contains  the  sources  of  the 
Green,  Snake,  Yellowstone,  and  Missouri  riv- 
ers. It  contains  deposits  of  coal.  The  N.  por- 
tion is  occupied  by  the  Yellowstone  national 
park.  (See  Wyoming.)  The  Union  Pacific  rail- 
road crosses  the  S.  part.  The  Uintah  mountains 
lie  along  its  S.  border  in  Utah,  projecting  E. 
from  the  Wabsatch  range.    Capital,  Evanston. 

UJUI,  a  district  of  central  Africa,  on  the  £. 
shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  about  half  way 
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between  its  centre  and  N.  extremity,  bounded 
N.  by  the  dbtrict  of  Urundi,  E,  by  Ubuha, 
8.  by  Ukaranga,  and  W.  by  the  lake.  The 
surface  is  hilly,  the  soil  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  the  climate  humid.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
productive  districts  in  the  region.  The  princi- 
pal crops  are  ground  nuts,  peas,  beans,  haricots, 
and  holous ;  but  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  and  cot- 
ton are  sometimes  raised.  Among  the  fruits  are 
the  Guinea  palm  and  the  plantain,  and  among 
the  vegetables  are  the  sweet  potato,  yam,  egg 
plant,  manioc,  and  cucumber.  The  ixihabitants, 
the  Wajiji,  are  a  large,  strong  race,  with  dark 
skins,  which  they  tattoo,  woolly  hair,  and  large 
flat  feet  and  hands.  What  is  generally  called 
the  town  of  Ujiji,  or  Kawele,  is  a  collection  of 
huts  and  mud  hovels  on  the  shore  of  the  lake 
(lat.  4''  58'  3"  8.,  Ion.  30^  4'  80"  E.),  around  a 
raised  plot  of  ground  called  the  bazaar,  where 
the  coast  Arabs  come  to  trade.  It  was  here 
that  Stanley  found  Livingstone,  Nov.  10, 1871. 

CUtilHE  (Pol.  Ukraina,  border  land),  for- 
merly the  name  of  a  8.  E.  province  of  inde- 
pendent Poland,  on  both  sides  of  the  Dnieper, 
and  bordering  on  the  Tartar  territories.  In 
later  times  it  was  divided  into  Polish  and  Rus- 
sian Ukraine.  8ince  1798  it  has  wholly  be- 
longed to  Russia,  and  it  is  now  identical  with 
little  Russia,  comprising  the  governments  of 
Kiev,  Tchernigov,  Poltava,  and  Kharkov.  (See 
Cossacks.) 

VLEABORG.  L  The  northernmost  liln  of  Fin- 
land, Russia,  bordering  on  Norway  and  Swe- 
den; area,  63,955  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  186,- 
890.  It  is  mountainous,  and  contains  a  vast 
number  of  lakes  and  marshes,  including  Lake 
Enare.  On  account  of  its  high  latitude,  it  is 
little  fitted  for  agriculture.  The  chief  product 
is  berries.  The  main  pursuits  are  fishing  and 
bird  catching.  IL  A  town,  capital  of  the  Ian, 
on  a  peninsula  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ulea  (Swed. 
Uled)  in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  880  m.  N.  of 
Helsingfors;  pop.  in  1867,  7,602.  It  has  a 
lighthouse,  a  fine  church,  and  much  industry 
and  trade,  in  which  it  ranks  next  to  Abo.  On 
an  adjacent  island  is  the  old  castle  of  Ulea- 
borg.  In  1854  an  English  fleet  destroyed  much 
national  Russian  property  at  Uleaborg,  as  well 
as  at  Brahestad,  in  the  same  province. 

iUEMA  (the  Arabic  plural  of  alimy  a  learned 
man),  the  collective  name  of  the  body  of  learned 
men  in  Turkey.  In  a  general  sense  ulema  are 
persons  who  are  learned  in  both  law  and  di- 
vinity. They  form  a  distinct  body  in  Constan- 
tinople, whose  office  is  to  watch  over  the  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  the  Koran  and  the  right 
application  of  its  teachings  to  law  and  polity. 
The  head  of  the  ulema  is  the  grand  mufti  or 
aheHh  uUulam;  next  to  him  come  the  kazia- 
skiers,  of  whom  there  is  one  for  Europe  and 
one  for  Asia ;  the  third  class  are  the  mollahs, 
the  superior  judges  in  the  provinces ;  and  after 
them  are  the  cadis  and  the  common  muftis. 
(See  Cadi,  and  Mufti.)  The  kaziaskiers  have 
a  voice  and  vote  in  the  divan,  and  all  cadis 
are  appointed  by  and  subject  to  them. 


VLEX,  a  ffenns  of  much  branched,  very  thorny 
shrubs  of  the  leguminoMBy  popularly  called  furze 
and  gorse,  and  sometimes  whin.  The  simple 
leaves  are  mostly  reduced  to  mere  prickles, 
and  the  numerous  short  branches  terminate 
in  spines ;  the  axillary,  yeUow  flowers  have  a 
calyx  deeply  divided  into  two  lips,  and  colored 
like  the  petals ;  the  stamens  are  united  to  form 
a  complete  tube ;  the  pod  is  few- seeded.  There 
are  about  a  dozen  species,  natives  of  Europe 
and  northern  Africa ;  two  are  found  in  Great 
Britain,  and  others  are  sometimes  cultivated. 
The  common  furze  (V.  Etiropceus)  is  a  very 
social  plant,  often  covering  large  tracts,  form- 
ing a  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  when  in 
flower  is  very  attractive.  In  exposed  situa- 
tions it  is  a  straggling  bush,  but  in  the  shelter 
of  woods  it  grows  10  ft.  high,  and  in  southern 
Europe  18  ft. ;  it  is  sometimes  seen  in  collec- 
tions of  shrubbery  in  this  country,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  in  the  northern  states ;  in  Eng- 
land, though  a  native,  in  severe  winters  it  is 
killed  to  the  ground.  The  principal  use  of 
the  plant  is  as 
a  food  for  oat- 
tie  ;  it  has  long 
been  the  cus- 
tom in  Norman- 
dy to  cut  the 
tops,  and,  after 
passing  them 
through  a  mill 
to  crush  the 
spines,  to  feed 
them  in  the 
green  state;  it 
is  there  culti- 
vated for  this 
Eurpose,  as  it 
as  been  in 
parts  of  Eng- 
land, but  its  in- 
trinsic value  as  p^„Q^  (ujex  Eiiit)p«ui). 
food  does   not 

warrant  the  cost  of  its  cultivation  and  prepara- 
tion ;  its  growth  is  encouraged  in  England  as  a 
game  cover.  There  is  a  double-flowered  vari- 
ety, and  another  form  with  compact  and  erect 
branches  called  Irish  furze.  Some  regard  the 
dwarf  or  French  furze  as  a  variety  of  the  pre- 
ceding, while  others  consider  it  distinct  {IT. 
naniu);  it  is  much  smaller,  and  has  deeper 
yellow  flowers,  which  appear  from  August  to 
December,  while  the  other  blooms  in  spring. 

CLFIUS,  UlphUas,  Ulffla,  or  WiHIt,  a  Gothic 
bishop,  bom  among  the  Goths  in  810  or  811, 
died  in  Constantinople  about  881.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  have  belonged  to  a  family  of  Cappa- 
docian  Christians,  whom  the  Goths  had  earned 
into  captivity  about  267.  He  was  master  of 
the  Gotnic,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  be- 
came bishop  of  the  Goths  in  841,  and  in  848, 
at  the  head  of  the  Christian  minority  of  his 
people,  and  with  the  permission  of  the  empe- 
ror Constantius,  he  settled  in  Moesian  territory, 
near  NicopoHs.     He  persuaded  his  followers 
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to  devote  themselyes  to  agrionlture  and  the 
peaceful  arts,  while  the  pagan  majoritj  onlj 
thooffht  of  war.  He  propagated  among  his 
people  the  love  of  letters,  formed  an  dphabet 
of  24  characters  based  on  the  Greek,  and  trans- 
lated for  popolar  use  into  MoBso-Gothio  the 
whole  Bible  except  the  books  of  Kings.  This 
version,  in  which  it  is  thought  he  was  assist- 
ed by  his  friend  and  successor  Senelas,  and  of 
which  onlj  fragments  exist,  is  the  earliest 
known  specimen  of  the  Teutonic  language. 
Among  its  recent  editors  and  commentators 
are  Gabelenz,  L6be,  Massmann,  and  Stamm. 
A  new  edition,  by  E.  Bernhardt^  with  various 
readings,  a  commentary,  and  critical  introduc- 
tion, together  with  the  Greek  text,  appeared 
at  Halle  in  1876.  Ulfilas's  Bible  was  in  con- 
stant use  among  the  Gothic  peoples  so  long  as 
they  preserved  their  nationality.  (See  Gothic 
Lanouags  and  Litsbatitrb,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  124^ 
125,  and  Abgentbus  Godex.)  He  was  a  semi- 
Arian,  subscribed  the  creed  of  Rimini  in  859, 
was  at  the  Arian  synod  of  Oonstantinople  in 
860,  and  died  while  attending  the  oecumenical 
council  of  881. — See  Waltz,  Ush&r  das  Leben 
und  die  Lehre  des  Ulfllas  (1840),  and  Bessel, 
Ueber  da$  Leben  des  Ulfllas  und  die  Bekehrung 
der  Gothen  (1860). 

niiHAinf,  Karl,  a  German  theologian,  bom 
at  Epfenbach,  Bavaria,  March  15,  1796,  died 
in  Oarlsruhe,  Jan.  12,  1865.  He  was  succes- 
sively professor  at  HaUe  and  Heidelberg,  and 
in  1853  became  bishop  of  the  state  church  in 
Baden,  and  in  1856  president  of  the  supreme 
ecclesiastical  council,  retiring  in  1860.  He 
was  a  friend  and  adopted  the  views  of  Schlei- 
ermaoher.  In '1828  he  joined  Umbreit  in  es- 
tablishing the  Protestant  quarterly  review  en- 
titled Studien  und  Kritihen^  for  which  he  wrote 
able  essays,  afterward  enlarged  in  separate 
publications.  His  works  include  Gregor  von 
fTiaziam  (Darmstadt,  1825);  Historisch  oder 
mythisch  f  directed  against  Strauss^s  ^*  Life  of 
Christ"  (Hamburg,  1838);  Ueber  den  Gultus 
des  Genius  (1840 ;  English  translation,  *^  The 
Worship  of  Genius,"  London,  1846)  ;  Ueber 
die  Reformatoren  tor  der  Reformation  (2  vols., 
1841 ;  English  translation,  **  Reformers  before 
the  Reformation,"  by  Robert  Menzies,  2  vols., 
Edinburgh,  1855)  ;  Ueber  die  Sundlosigkeit 
ChrUti  {18^1;  7th  ed.,  Gotha,  1863;  English 
translation,  "Apologetic  View  of  the  Sinless 
Character  of  Jesus,"  Edinburgh,  1841);  and 
Ueber  das  Wesen  des  Ghristenthums  (Hamburg, 
1845 ;  4th  ed.,  Gotha,  1854). 

VIiLOA,  AitMilo  de^  a  Spanish  naval  officer, 
born  in  Seville,  Jan.  12,  1716,  died  in  the 
Isla  de  Leon,  near  Cadiz,  July  8,  1795.  He 
was  educated  for  the  navy,  became  in  1783  a 
member  of  the  royal  marine  guards,  and  in 
1735  a  lieutenant,  when  he  was  sent  to  South 
America  with  the  French  academicians  who 
were  commissioned  to  measure  a  degree  of 
the  meridian  at  the  equator.  From  this  he 
was  called  away  to  assist  in  putting  the  coast 
in  a  state  of  defence  against  Lord  Anson's 


expedition.  In  October,  1744,  he  embarked 
for  Europe,  but  was  captured  by  the  British, 
and  carried  to  London,  where  his  scientific 
friends  obtained  his  liberty,  and  made  him  a 
member  of  the  royal  society.  On  his  return 
to  Spain  in  1746  he  wrote  a  history  of  the 
expedition,  the  scientific  portion  being  written 
by  his  companion,  Jorge  Juan  (4  vols.,  Madrid, 
1748;  translated  into  English,  "A  Voyage  to 
South  America,"  2  vols.,  London,  1772 ;  4th 
ed.,  1806).  In  1755  he  went  a  second  time  to 
America,  and  after  the  peace  of  1768  was 
made  governor  of  Louisiana,  where  he  arrived 
in  March,  1766.  An  insurrection  obliged  him 
to  leave  uie  colony,  and  he  returned  to  Europe. 
In  1772  he  published  a  volume  of  essays  on 
the  natural  mstory  and  antiquities  of  America, 
and  in  1778  "  Observations  of  a  Solar  Eclipse 
made  at  Sea."  He  was  now  a  lieutenant  gen- 
eral in  the  naval  service,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  conmiand  of  a  squadron  intended  to 
capture  off  the  Azores  an  English  merchant 
fleet  heavily  laden,  and  afterwai'd  to  sail  to 
Havana  and  join  an  expedition  fitting  out 
agdnst  Florida.  Absorb^  in  his  scientific 
investigations,  IJlloa  forgot  to  open  his  sealed 
orders,  and  after  cruising  about  for  two  months 
without  success  returned.  He  was  tried  in 
1780  by  a  court  martial  demanded  by  himself, 
and,  though  acquitted,  never  again  engaged  in 
active  service. 

OLH,  a  city  of  WUrtemberg,  capital  of  the 
circle  of  the  Danube,  situated  in  a  fertile  val- 
ley on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  lUer  and  Blau,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  E.  spurs  of  the  Swabian  Alps,  45  m.  S. 
E.  of  Stuttgart;  pop.  in  1871,  26,214.  The 
Danube  becomes  here  fully  navigable,  and  forms 
the  boundary  between  Wtlrtemberg  and  Ba- 
varia. The  town  has  the  quaint  and  stately 
aspect  of  most  former  imperial  cities,  and  con- 
tains many  memorable  public  and  private  build- 
ings. The  Munster  is  one  of  the  most  celebra- 
tea  achievements  of  early  German  architecture, 
and  one  of  the  largest  Protestant  churches  in 
Germany.  Its  «tamed  glass  windows  are  of 
remarkable  finish,  and  it  has  many  works  of 
art  and  a  very  large  organ.  The  tower,  origi- 
nally designed  to  be  500  ft.  high,  only  rises  to 
about  250  ft.  The  edifice  has  been  for  some 
time  in  process  of  restoration.  The  provincial 
authorities  occupy  the  former  palace  of  the 
order  of  Teutonic  knights,  and  there  is  also 
a  royal  palace.  The  city  library,  one  of  the 
earliest  in  Germany,  contains  a  collection  of 
remarkable  antiquities.  IJlm  is  one  of  the  great 
commercial  centres  of  Wtlrtemberg,  though 
railway  traffic  has  become  a  formidable  rival 
of  the  trade  on  the  Danube.  The  railways  to 
Stuttgart,  Friedrichshafen,  Augsburg,  Kemp- 
ten,  and  Blaubeuern  all  form  a  junction  at  Ulm 
in  a  single  station.  The  products  include  fine 
fiour  and  pipe  bowls,  which  have  a  wide  repu- 
tation. The  trade  is  especially  active  in  deals. 
— Ulm  was  formerly  an  imperial  city  of  the 
Swabian  circle,  and  held  the  most  prominent 
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place  in  the  Swabian  diet  In  the  16th  oen* 
tory  it  had  more  than  60,000  inhabitants,  be- 
mdee  40,000  in  the  adjoining  territory,  then 
belonging  to  the  town.  Its  wealth  beoame 
proYerbicd,  bat  the  strategical  importance  of 
Ulm  inYolyed  it  in  nearly  all  great  Gennan 
wars.  In  1808  it  was  annexed  to  Bavaria. 
The  Austrian  general  Maok  surrendered  here 
to  Napoleon,  Oct.  20,  1606,  with  his  entire 
army  of  2d,000  men.  Subsequently  it  was  re- 
stored to  Bavaria,  and  in  1810  it  was  allotted 
to  WOrtemberg,  the  former  country  retaining 
only  the  village  of  Neu-Ulm,  on  the  opposite 
bai^  of  the  Danube.  The  extensive  fortifica- 
tions of  Ulm  are  situated  partly  in  WOrtem- 
berg,  partly  in  Bavarian  territory. 

SLPIAH  ^Doiirnus  Ulpiajtus),  a  Roman  ju- 
rist, assassinated  at  Rome,  A.  D.  228.  He  was 
of  Tyrian  origin,  and  during  the  reigns  of  iSep- 
timius  Severus  and  Oaracaua  wrote  juristical 
works.  When  Elagabalus  ascended  the  throne 
in  218  he  was  banished,  but  in  222  he  became 
one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  Alexander  Severus, 
who  made\him  Seriniorufn  magUter^  connHa- 
riu$j  and  pr<i^eettt$  annoTia.  He  also  held  the 
office  of  pratorian  prefect.  He  was  killed 
by  the  soldiers  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor 
and  his  mother.  Ulpian  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Roman  jurists,  and  from 
his  works  were<  taken  about  one  third  of  the 
excerpts  made  for  Justinian's  Digest. 

VUUCI,  Henun,  a  German  philosopher,  bom 
at  Pf6rten,  Lusatia,  March  28,  1806.  He  was 
educated  at  Halle  and  Berlin,  and  practised 
law  for  some  time,  but  in  1829  devoted  him- 
self to  philosophical  studies,  and  in  1884  be- 
came professor  at  Halle.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  joint  editors  of  the  Zeit9ehr\ft  fUr  Philo- 
$ophie.  His  position  in  philosophy  is  inde- 
pendent, and  he  strives  to  mediate  between 
realism  and  idealism.  His  works  include  Oe- 
9ehieht6  der  hellenisehen  Diehtiunat  (2  vols., 
Berlin,  1886) ;  Ueber  Shaispeare^i  dramatuehe 
Kumt  (HaUe,  1889;  8d  ed.,  1868;  English 
translation  by  A.  I.  W.  Morrison,  London, 
1846) ;  Ueber  Prineip  und  Methods  der  EegeV- 
96ken  Philoeophie  ^1841);  Dae  Orundprineip 
der  Philoeophie  (Leipsic,  1846-'6) ;  System  der 
Logik  (1862) ;  Olauben  wad  Wieeen^  speculative 
urA  exaete  Wissensehqft  (1868) ;  Compendium 
der  Logik  (1860 ;  enlarged  ed.,  1872) ;  Oott  und 
die  Natur  (1862 ;  2d  ed.,  1866) ;  Qott  und  der 
Jienseh  (1866  et  esq.) ;  Zur  logieehen  Frage 
(Halle,  1870) ;  and  Der  PhUoeoph  Strauss  (1878). 
iUriBL  a  S.  E.  county  of  New  York, 
bounded  £.  by  the  Hudson  river,  and  drained 
by  the  Esopus,  Rondout,  and  Wallkill  creeks ; 
area,  1,204  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1876,  88,271.  The 
surface  is  broken  by  the  Catskill  and  Shawan- 
^nk  ridges,  and  the  soil  is  generally  best 
adapted  to  grazing.  Iron  ore,  limestone,  slate, 
and  marl  are  found,  and  there  are  indications 
of  the  existence  of  coal,  lead,  plumbago,  and 
almn.  Large  quantities  of  fagging  stone  are 
exported.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal 
passes  through  it,  and  it  is  also  intersected  by 


the  New  York,  Kingston,  and  Syracuse  rail- 
road. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
42,682  bushels  of  wheat,  107,602  of  rye,  894,- 
004  of  Indian  corn,  447,887  of  oats,  182,616  of 
buckwheat,  688,486  of  potatoes,  1,681,966  lbs. 
of  butter,  41,696  of  wool,  and  97,996  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  8,928  horses,  17,640  milch 
cows,  12,697  other  cattle,  14,119  sheep,  and 
14,070  swine.  There  were  690  manufacturing 
establishments;  capital  invested,  $4,988,201: 
value  of  products,  $10,218,187.  The  principal 
manufactories  were  64  of  carriages  and  wagons, 
8  of  hubs  and  wagon  material,  10  of  bricks,  11 
of  conent,  18  of  cooperage.  2)of  edge  tools  and 
axes,  14  of  furniture,!  of  glass  ware,  9  of  iron, 
8  of  lime,  4  of  machinery,  7  of  marble  and 
stone  work,  1  of  paints,  4  of  paper,  6  of  wool- 
lens, 88  saw  mills,  6  breweries,  16  tannerieS| 
and  84  flour  mills.    Capital,  Kingston. 

VLSEiBy  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland, 
constituting  the  K.  part  of  the  island,  bounded 
W.  and  N.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  £.  by  the 
North  channel  and  Irish  sea,  S.  £.  byLeinster, 
and  S.  W.  by  Gonnaught ;  area,  about  8,660  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 1,880,898,  nearly  half  of  them 
Protestants.  It  is  divided  into  the  counties 
of  Antrim,  Armagh,  Cavan,  Donegal,  Down, 
Fermanagh,  Xondonderry,  Monaghan,  and  Ty- 
rone. The  coasts  are  generally  rugged  and  in- 
dented by  numerous  bays  and  harbors,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Carlingford  bay,  Dundrum 
bay,  Strangford  lough,  Belfast  lough.  Lough 
Larne,  Lough  Foyle,  Lough  Swilly,  Mulroy 
bay,  Sheep  Haven,  and  Donegal  bay.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Erne,  Foyle,  Bann,  and 
Lagan.  A  considerable  part  of  the  surface  is 
mountainous,  and  two  chains  traverse  the 
province  from  E.  to  W.,  the  highest  peaks  being 
m  the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Down;  Errigid 
in  the  former  and  Slieve  Donard  in  the  latter 
are  respectively  2,460  and  2,796  ft  high.  Be- 
tween'these  ranges  is  an^xtensive  tract  of  un- 
dulating ground,  near  .the  centre  of  which  is 
Lough  Neagh.  Other  large  Iskes  are  Upper  and 
Lower  Lough  Erne,  and  Loughs  Melvin,  Shee- 
lin,  Oughter,  Derg,  Esk,  and  Yeagh.  Ulster 
is  the  seat  of  the  Irish  linen  manufacture, 
which  supports  about  one  fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation. Cotton  is  extensively  manufactured  in 
Belfast  and  vicinity.  Internal  communication 
is  facilitated  by  railways  and  canals,  and  nu- 
merous excellent  roads. — Ulster  was  partly 
conquered  and  held  as  an  earldom  under  Henry 
11.  by  John  de  Oourcy,  from  whom  it  was 
transferred  to  Hugh  de  Lacy ;  and  by  descent 
from  him,  through  the  De  Burp^h  and  Mortimer 
families,  the  title  was  merged  in  the  crown  of 
England  under  Edward  I  v .  James  I.  colo- 
nized Ulster  with  Scotch  and  English  Protestant 
settlers,  to  whom  he  gave  grants  of  land  in 
lots  of  1,000,  1,600,  and  2,000  acres.  The  in-- 
surrection  of  1641  was  to  overthrow  these 
Protestant  settlements.  Several  towns  were 
taken,  the  country  was  devastated,  many  thou- 
sand lives  were  sacrificed,  and  it  was  not  till 
1649  that  the  rebellion  was  completely  quelled. 
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VLTRAKARIHE,  a  beantifal  blae  pigment  ori- 
ginally made  from  lapis  lazuli  (see  Lapis  La- 
zcTLi),  but  now  prepared  in  large  qaantities 
artificially.  Its  fabrication  was  suggested  by 
the  discovery  of  blue  masses  on  taking  down 
soda  furnaces  and  lime  kilns ;  and  the  %ocieU 
d^eneouragement  at  Paris  in  1834  offered  a  prize 
of  6,000  francs  for  its  production,  which  was 
awarded  to  Guimet  of  Toulouse  in  1828.  A 
mode  of  preparation  had  previously  been  pub- 
lished by  Christian  Grmelin,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  same  year.  Guimet's  process  was  first  ap- 
plied on  the  manufacturing  scale,  but  was  kept 
secret.  Gmelin^s  process  was  long  followed, 
but  many  others  have  finally  come  into  use. 
The  following  process,  given  by  Prof.  Miller 
of  London,  answers  well  upon  a  small  scale : 
An  intimate  mixture  of  100  parts  of  finely 
washed  kaolin,  100  of  sodic  carbonate,  60  of 
sulphur,  and  12  of  charcoal  is  exposed  in  a 
covered  crucible  to  a  bright  red  heat  for  three 
hours  and  a  half.  The  residue,  which  should 
not  be  in  a  fused  condition,  is  green.  The 
product  after  grinding  is  well  washed,  dried, 
and  mixed  with  one  fSth  of  its  weight  of  sul- 
phur, and  exposed  in  a  thin  layer  to  a  gentle 
neat  a  little  above  that  required  to  bum  off  the 
sulphur,  which  being  accomplished  the  process 
is  repeated  two  or  three  times,  until  the  mass 
becomes  bright  blue.  The  green  modification, 
the  product  of  the  initial  process,  is  also  manu- 
factured for  the  market  There  is  some  doubt 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  coloring  matter  of  ultra- 
marine. According  to  the  experiments  of 
Wilkens,  ultramarine  is  composed  of  two  por- 
tions, one  constant,  containing  the  coloring 
matter  and  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  while 
the  other  contains  a  variable  amount  of  clay, 
ferric  oxide,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

ULTRAM0NTANIS1S  (Lat.  ultra  montes,  be- 
yond the  mountains),  the  name  formerly  ap- 
plied to  all  theologians  in  the  Roman  Cfatholic 
church  who  advocated  the  highest  spiritual  and 
temporal  power  of  the  papacy,  and  bestowed 
since  1870  on  all  who  accept  the  decrees  of  the 
Vatican  council.  The  name  originated  with 
the  French  Galileans,  who  denied  to  the  popes 
all  right  to  depose  sovereigns  or  to  inter- 
fdre  in  the  temporal  affairs  of  states  and  of 
national  churches,  and  maintained  that  the 
doctrinal  judgments  of  the  popes  only  become 
infallible  and  binding  on  the  conscience  when 
confirmed  by  the  consent  of  the  church,  and 
that  the  authority  of  a  general  council  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  pope.  The  contrary 
view  being  held  "beyond  the  Alps"  and 
throughout  Italy,  its  supporters  were  called 
Transalpini  and  ultramontani.  At  the  coun- 
cil of  Constance,  where  these  adverse  opinions 
came  conspicuously  into  confiict,  the  designa- 
tion of  ultramontane  was  extended  to  persons 
of  every  nationality  who  denied  the  superiority 
of  the  council  over  the  pope.  After  that  coun- 
cil the  question  of  the  direct  or  indirect  power 
of  the  papacy  over  states  and  sovereigns  be- 
came the  chief  point  of  dispute,  and  the  ques- 


tion everywhere  assumed  a  national  character. 
In  Germany  Febronius  (Bishop  Hontheim) 
wrote  a  powerful  work  against  ultramontan- 
ism;  and  in  1786,  at  the  convention  of  Ems, 
the  archbishops  of  Mentz,  Treves,  Cologne, 
and  Salzburg  denounced  it.  In  Italy  its  cduef 
opponent  in  the  last  century  was  Bcipione 
Rioci,  bishop  of  Pistoja,  who  convened  a  83mod 
in  that  city  in  September,  1786,  and  promul- 
gated disciplinary  decrees  and  a  doctrinal  ex- 
position favoring  extreme  Gallicanism  and  Jan- 
senism. These  were  partly  confirmed,  April 
28,  1787,  by  an  assembly  of  the  bishops  of 
Tuscany :  but  the  grand  duke,  who  had  been 
the  chief  promoter  of  these  measures,  having 
become  emperor  as  Leopold  II.  in  1790,  al- 
lowed his  successor  to  restrun  and  punish 
Rioci  and  his  followers.  The  acts  of  the  synod 
of  Pistoja  were  condemned  by  Pius  VI.  in  the 
dogmatic  bull  AuGtoremfidei  of  Aug.  28, 1794. 
The  political  aspects  of  ultramontanism  were 
once  more  brought  into  prominent  notice  in 
1869-'70  in  connection  with  the  council  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  doctrine  of  papal  fnfaUibility. 
Since  then  the  tendencies  of  ultramontanism 
in  its  bearings  on  civil  allegiance  hare  been 
vehemently  discussed,  especially  in  Cremiany, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  England. 

ULYSSES^  or  Od|BHeiB  (Gr.  '0&uamhq\  one  of 
the  Greek  leaders  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Homeric  account,  he  was  the 
son  of  Laertes  and  Anticlea,  and  married  Penel^ 
ope,  the  daughter  of  Icarius,  by  whom  he  had 
a  son  named  Telemachus.  He  ruled  in  Itha- 
ca, and  only  with  great  difficulty  could  be  in- 
duced to  join  the  expedition  agunst  Troy. 
According  to  one  form  of  the  legend,  he  simu- 
lated insanity  to  avoid  taking  part,  and  ploughed 
the  sand  on  the  beach ;  Palamedes  exposed  the 
deception  by  placing  his  infant  son  Telemachus 
in  the  furrow,  at  which  Ulysses  turned  the 
plough  aside.  The  falsity  of  his  madness  being 
thus  disclosed,  he  joined  the  Grecian  fleet  at 
Aulis  with  12  ships,  and  when  the  expedition 
had  reached  Tenedos  was  sent  with  Menelaus 
to  Troy  to  demand  Helen  and  the  stolen  prop- 
erty. The  mission  was  unsuccessful.  In  the 
ten  years^  war  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
prowess  as  a  warrior,  but  far  more  for  his  elo- 
quence, sagacity,  and  inexhaustible  resources 
under  difficulties.  After  the  death  of  Achilles 
his  armor  was  offered  as  a  prize  to  the  greatest 
warrior  in  the  Greek  army,  and  Ulysses  and 
Ajax  became  rivals  for  the  honor,  the  former 
proving  successful.  By  his  contrivance  the 
Palladium  was  carried  away  from  Troy  by 
stealth,  and  he  was  one  of  the  heroes  con- 
cealed in  the  wooden  horse  which  the  Trojans 
to  their  ruin  introduced  into  the  city.  His 
ten  years*  wanderings  after  the  close  of  the 
siege  form  the  subject  of  the  Odyssey.  After 
various  adventures  he  was  thrown  upon  the 
coasts  of  the  Lotophagi,  where  his  compan- 
ions, having  eaten  of  the  lotus,  wished  to  re- 
main. But  he  induced  them  to  depart,  sailed 
to  the  island  of  the  Cyclops,  and  with  12  of 
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his  followers  entered  the  cave  of  Polyphemus, 
who  devoured  six  of  his  companions.  Ulysses 
made  the  ^iant  drank  with  wine,  pat  out  his 
one  eye  with  a  homing  pole,  and  then  tying 
himself  and  his  companions  under  the  hodies 
of  the  sheep,  escaped  when  these  were  let  out 
of  the  cave.  Polyphemus  implored  his  father 
Neptone  to  visit  Ulysses  with  his  vengeance, 
and  the  remainder  of  his  voyage  was  constant- 
ly disturhed.  Reaching  the  island  of  iEolus, 
Ulysses  was  presented  hy  that  deity  on  his  de- 
parture with  a  hag  containing  the  winds  that 
were  to  hring  him  home:  hut  his  followers 
opened  the  hag  without  nis  knowledge,  the 
winds  escaped,  and  the  vessels  were  driven 
hack  to  the  island.  After  six  days  he  reached 
the  country  of  the  cannihal  Leestrygones,  from 
which  he  escaped  with  only  one  ship.  Thence 
he  sailed  to  JEsda,  inhabited  by  the  sorceress 
Circe,  who  changed  part  of  his  followers  into 
swine.  Through  the  aid  of  Mercury  he  over- 
came her  speUs,  and  his  companions  resumed 
their  human  shape.  Circe  now  treated  them 
kindly,  and  by  her  advice  Ulysses  descended 
into  Hades  to  consult  the  seer  Tiresias.  The 
prophet  assured  him  that  everything  would 
torn  out  right  if  the  herds  of  Helios  in  Trina- 
cria  should  be  left  unharmed.  Returning  to 
JEm&j  he  was  carried  to  the  island  of  the  sirens, 
but  by  filling  the  ears  of  his  companions  with 
wax  and  tying  himself  to  the  mast  he  passed 
them  in  safety.  His  ship  then  came  between 
Soylla  and  Charybdis,  and  the  monster  Scylla 
carried  off  and  devoured  six  of  his  companions. 
Coming  to  Trinacria,  he  was  compelled  by  his 
companions  to  land.  There  they  were  detained 
by  storms,  and  while  he  was  sleeping  some  of 
the  finest  of  the  cattle  of  Helios,  which  they 
had  sworn  not  to  touch,  were  kiUed  and  eaten 
by  his  followers.  As  soon  as  they  were  again 
on  the  open  sea,  another  storm  arose,  and  the 
vessel  was  destroyed  by  lightning,  all  on  board 
being  drowned  except  Ulysses.  He  was  car- 
ried to  the  island  of  Ogygia,  inhabited  by  the 
nymph  Calypso,  who  promised  him  immortali- 
ty and  eternal  youth  if  he  would  marry  and 
remain  with  her.  But  after  a  stay  of  seven 
years  he  embarked  on  a  raft,  and  reached  Sche- 
ria,  from  which  place  he  was  sent  to  Ithaca  in 
a  ship,  having  been  absent  20  years.  He  found 
his  wife  beset  by  suitors  (see  Penelope),  all 
of  whom  he  slew  with  the  aid  of  Minerva  and 
his  son  Telemachns.  Of  his  later  life  and  of 
his  death  there  are  different  accounts.  In 
one,  his  son  Telegonus  by  Circe,  being  sent  to 
look  for  his  father,  and  being  shipwrecked  on 
Ithaca  and  beginning  to  plunder  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  food,  was  attacked  by  Ulysses  and 
Telemachns,  and  in  the  contest  that  followed 
Telegonus  slew  his  own  father. 

OUmiiAy  a  N.  E.  county  of  Oregon,  border- 
ing on  Washington  territory,  bounded  N.  W. 
by  the  Columbia  river  and  E.  by  the  Blue 
raoim tains,  and  watered  by  the  Umatilla  river 
and  other  streams;  area,  5,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  2,916,  of  whom  70  were  Chinese.    The 


river  valleys  are  fertile ;  back  of  these  are  roll- 
ing prairies  and  high  table  lands  covered  with 
pasturage,  and  beyond  these  hills  well  wooded 
with  pines.  Gold  is  mined  in  the  mountains 
and  on  the  bars  of  the  Columbia.  Coal,  cop- 
per, and  iron  are  also  found.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  28,209  bushels  of  wheat, 
9,789  of  Indian  corn,  56,634  of  oats,  11,782  of 
barley,  26,418  of  potatoes,  97,564  lbs.  of  wool, 
72,780  of  butter,  and  3,894  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  18,712  horses,  7,317  milch  cows,  9,240 
other  cattle,  29,960  sheep,  and  2,027  swine. 
Capital,  Pendleton. 

UMBER,  a  pigment  much  used  by  artists 
for  brown  and  grave  colors.  It  is  made  from 
an  argillaceous  brown  hematite  having  the  for- 
mula 2FejOa,8HsO,  by  roasting,  pulverizing, 
and  mixing  it  with  variable  proportions  of  clay 
or  ochre,  and  sometimes  with  a  little  oxide  of 
manganese,  or  it  may  be  used  alone.  Ordinary 
roasting  does  not  drive  off  all  the  water,  and 
in  this  state  it  is  called  raw  umber.  When 
strongly  heated  it  is  completely  dehydrated, 
and  is  called  burnt  umber.  It  is  used  both  in 
oil  and  water  colors,  and  is  often  mixed  with 
other  pigments. 

CMBUS,  a  wading  bird  of  the  heron  family, 
and  genus  ieoptu  (Briss.).  The  bill  is  longer 
than  the  head,  elevated  at  the  base,  compressed 


Tufted  Umbre  (Boopus  umbretta). 

laterally,  keeled  above  and  below,  and  a  little 
bent  at  the  point ;  the  nostrils  prolonged  in  a 
furrow ;  third  and  fourth  quills  equal  and  long- 
est ;  tail  short  and  even ;  tarsi  longer  than 
middle  toe  and  scaled;  front  toes  united  by 
membrane  to  first  phalanx,  the  hind  one  rest- 
ing wholly  on  the  ground ;  claws  short  and 
slightly  curved.  The  only  described  species, 
the  tufted  umbre  (S,  umhretta^  Gmel.),  is  20 
in.  long,  with  a  bill  of  8}  in. ;  the  color  is  a 
uniform  umber  brown,  the  wings  and  tail 
barred  with  darker ;  the  male  has  an  occipital 
crest  about  4  in.  long,  of  loose  feathers.  It  is 
a  native  of  Africa. 
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IfmEIT,  Medrldi  WAda  Kail,  a  Oennan 
Protestant  theologian,  bom  at  Sonneborn, 
Gotha,  April  11,  1795,  died  in  Heidelberg, 
April  26,  1860.  He  studied  theology  at  G«t- 
tingen,  espeoiallj  nnder  Eiohhorn,  and  wrote 
a  prize  essaj,  Commentatio  HUtoriam  Emiro- 
rum-al-OmraJi  ex  Ahulfeda  exhibens  (Gdttln- 
gen,  1816).  In  1820  he  was  appointed  ex- 
traordinary professor  of  theology  and  philoso- 
phy in  Heidelberg,  in  1828  ordinary  professor 
of  philosophy,  and  in  1829  ordinary  profes- 
sor of  theology.  His  works  include  Lied  der 
LUibe  (Gdttingen,  1820) ;  ITebersetzung  und  Aiu- 
iMung  ds$  Suehe9  Hioh  (Heidelberg,  1824); 
Cfommsntar  Hher  die  SprHche  Salomoa  (Heidel- 
berg, 1826);  Ohristliehe  Erhauung  aus  dem 
Ptalter  (Hamburg,  1885) ;  Grundtdne  dee  Alten 
Teetamente  (Heidelberg,  1843) ;  and  Commen- 
tar  ttber  die  Propheten  dee  Alten  Teetamente 
(4  vols.,  Hamburg,  1841-6),  his  principal  work. 
He  was  also,  witn  his  friend  Dr.  Ullmann,  edi- 
tor of  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  the  principal 
theological  quarterly  of  Protestant  Germany. 

DMnHLLA  (diminutiTe  of  Lat.  umbra,  a 
shade),  a  folding  shade  or  screen,  carried 
over  the  head  as  a  protection  from  rain  or 
sun.  When  small  and  used  by  ladies  only  as 
a  sunshade,  it  is  called  a  parasol  (Ital.  parare, 
to  ward  off,  and  eole,  the  sun).  An  umbrella 
consists  of  a  frame  covered  with  silk,  cottoil, 
alpaca,  or  other  material,  which  can  be  ex- 
panded at  pleasure  or  brought  down  snugly 
around  a  central  stick.  This  stick  is  furnished 
at  the  lower  end  with  a  handle,  and  near  the 
upper  end  is  a  metallic  ring  (the  top  notch), 
around  which  are  hinged  the  upper  ends  of 
the  ribs  to  which  the  cover  is  attached.  Near 
the  iniddle  of  each  rib  is  hinged  a  metallic  rod 
or  stretcher,  of  which  the  lower  ends  all  meet 
in  a  ring  (the  runner),  sliding  from  the  handle 
up  far  enough  to  spread  out  the  ribs  to  the 
required  extent.  The  number  of  ribs  is  usu- 
ally 8,  although  6,  7,  9,  10,  12,  and  16  have 
been  employed,  and  in  the  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese umbrellas  they  amount  to  40  or  50.  Kat- 
tan  is  largely  used  for  the  ribs  of  the  cheapest 
umbrellas,  but  its  employment  is  steadily  dimin- 
ishing. Whalebone,  which  at  one  time  was 
the  principal  material  for  the  ribs,  has  been 
almost  entirely  superseded  by  steel,  which, 
combining  strength  with  lightness,  has  rapidly 
grown  in  favor  since  its  introduction  about 
1840.  Modern  improvements  have  generally 
been  in  the  reduction  of  the  weight  and  the 
greater  perfection  of  the  mechanism.  The 
most  important  step  in  this  direction  was  the 
invention  of  the  paragon  ribs,  patented  in  Eng- 
land in  1852  by  Samuel  Fox.  These  are  of 
sheet  steel  rolled  in  a  semi-elliptical  shape, 
making  the  least  weight  of  material  with  the 
greatest  strength.  The  weight  of  the  other 
metallic  parts  of  the  umbrella  has  also  been 
much  reduced  within  80  years.  The  sticks  for 
common  umbrellas  are  generally  made  from 
planks  sawed  into  strips,  then  turned,  and  bent 
or  curved ;  maple  is  largely  used  for  this  puiu 


pose.  The  better  class  of  sticks  are  root-ended, 
such  as  bamboo,  partridge  or  hair  wood,  pi- 
mento, dogwood,  myrtle,  and  orange.  Metal 
tubes  have  been  used  quite  largely  at  times. 
Handles  are  made  of  wood,  ivory,  bone,  horn, 
tortoise  shell,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  ma- 
terials. The  covering  of  the  umbrella  of  50 
years  ago  was  oiled  sUk  or  glazed  cotton  cloth, 
which  was  very  cumbrous  and  inconvenient; 
now  silk,  cotton,  and  alpaca  or  similar  worsted 
fabrics  are  the  principal  materials.  Cotton 
fabrics  are  sometimes,  after  dyeing,  treated  to 
render  them  less  pervious  to  water,  and  to 
fasten  the  color.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese 
umbrellas  are  made  entirely  of  bamboo,  paper, 
and  twine.  Sliding  caps  to  fit  over  the  ends 
of  the  ribs,  and  hold  the  umbrella  closed,  have 
lately  come  into  general  use.  Folding  um- 
brellas are  among  the  early  inventions  of  which 
there  are  recorded  patents,  but  they  have  never 
attained  to  general  favor,  being  complicated 
and  troublesome.  Among  other  forms  are  um- 
brellas enclosed  in  walking  sticks,  self -opening, 
with  sticks  on  which  the  cover  can  be  thrown 
to  one  side,  with  windows  in  the  covering,  and 
with  every  variety  of  form  and  attachment. 
The  English  patent  records  show  nearly  300 
patents  from  1780  to  1866  for  improvements 
or  changes  in  umbrellas.  From  1808  to  1848, 
124  patents  were  granted  in  France;  and  in 
1878, 26  patents  were  taken  out  in  the  United 
States,  bearing  upon  the  same  subject  Tet 
very  few  changes  of  any  value  are  produced. — 
The  umbrella  is  found  sculptured  on  the  ruins 
of  Nineveh  and  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
In  China  and  India  its  use  is  very  ancient  It 
had  also  apparently  some  religions  signification. 
In  the  fifth  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  the  god  is 
spoken  of  as  going  down  to  the  infernal  regions 
bearing  an  umbrella  in  his  hand.  In  the  8ci* 
rophoria,  the  feast  of  Athena  Sdraa,  a  white 
parasol  was  borne  by  the  priestesses  from  the 
Acropolis  to  the  Phalerus;  and  the  umbrella 
was  also  used  in  the  feasts  of  Baoohns.  The  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans  had  umbrellas,  which 
from  the  paintinffs  on  vases  appear  to  have  been 
very  much  like  those  of  the  present  time ;  they 
were  used  only  by  women.  In  many  countries 
the  umbrella  seems  to  have  been  part  of  the 
insignia  of  royalty,  and  its  use  permitted  only 
to  the  king  and  great  nobles.  This  still  con- 
tinues in  some  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  in 
many  cases  it  is  made  very  large  and  much  or- 
namented. The  umbrellas  of  the  Siamese  kings 
are  said  to  be  made  with  several  separate  cir- 
cles one  above  another,  while  the  nobles  nse 
them  with  only  a  single  circle.  During  the 
middle  ages  there  are  occasional  references  to 
umbrellas.  In  the  basilican  churches  of  Rome 
was  suspended  a  large  umbrella,  and  the  cardi- 
nal who  took  his  title  from  the  church  had  the 
privilege  of  having  an  umbrella  carried  over 
his  head  in  solemn  processions.  In  Wright's 
*^ Domestic  Manners  of  the  English"  (1862)  a 
drawing  is  given  from  the  Harleian  MS.  No. 
608,  representing  an  Anglo-Saxon  gentleman 
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walking  ont,  attended  by  his  serrant  carrying 
an  umbrella  with  a  handle  that  slopes  back- 
ward, so  as  to  bring  the  umbrella  over  the 
head  of  the  person  in  front.     Until  a  com- 
paratively recent  time  umbrellas  were  nsed  in 
Italy  and  France  only  as  a  protection  from  the 
sun.    Kersey's  "  English  Dictionary "  (1708) 
defines  an  umbrella  as  a  ^^  screen  comnK)nly  used 
by  women  to  keep  off  rain."    Jonas  Hanway 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  man  who  com- 
monly carried  an  umbrella  in  the  streets  of 
London,  about  1760;   at  that  time  their  use 
was  considered  a  mark  of  great  effeminacy. 
They  were  at  first  kept  in  the  halls  of  great 
houses,  and  at  coffee  houses,  to  be  used  in  pass- 
ing from  the  door  to  the  carriage.    In  1787 
an  English  advertisement  speaks  of  ^*a  great 
assortment  of  much  approved  pocket  and  porta- 
ble umbrellas." — For  a  considerable  time  after 
the  introduction  of  umbrellas  into  the  United 
States,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  it 
was  considered  effeminate  to  carry  one.    Their 
manufacture  was  begun  about  1800,  and  has 
risen  to  be  an  important  branch  of  industry, 
the  products  equalling  the  best  English  and 
French.    It  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
cities  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston. 
By  the  census  of  1870,  the  number  of  hands 
employed  directly  in  the  making  of  umbrellas 
and  canes  was  2,618,  and  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duction $4,098,082;  and  since  that  time  the 
business  has  maintained  a  steady  growth. — The 
silk  for  covering  umbrellas  is  a  special  branch 
of  weaving,  principally  carried  on  about  Ly- 
ons, France ;  but  the  neighborhood  of  Orefeld 
on  the  Rhine  also  produces  a  large  quantity, 
and  in  Switzerland  and  England  a  limited  quan- 
tity is  made.    Some  silks  and  alpacas  for  um- 
brellas hav  e  been  made  in  the  United  States, 
but  not  wit;h  much  success.    The  manufacture 
of  the  metal  parts  and  of  the  handles  is  gener- 
ally a  separate  branch.     The  census  of  1870 
gives  678  hands  employed  upon  metallic  um- 
brella furniture,  producing  a  value  of  $724,084. 
VHBlELLiA  (Lam.),  a  genus  of  gasteropod 
mollnsks,  bo  called  from  the  resemblance  of 


notched  in  front;  the  shell  is  small  and  lim- 
pet-like, merely  covering  the  most  important 
organs.  The  U,  umhellata  (Lam.),  the  Chinese 
umbrella  shell,  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  ocean. 
UBRELLA  BUD,  the  popular  name  of  a  sin- 
gular South  American  bird,  placed  by  the  latest 
authors  among  the  chatterers  (ampelidai)^  sub- 
family gymnoderina  or  fruit  birds,  and  genus 
eephalopteruB  (Geoffr.).  The  bill  is  stout,  long, 


Umbrellft  ambeUaU. 

the  flattened  shell  to  an  umbrella.   The  animal 
has  a  very  large  tnbercnlated  foot,  deeply 


UmbrellA  Bird  (Cephalopterni  oruttai). 

flattened,  gradually  curved,  with  the  tip  notched 
and  slightly  hooked;  wings  moderate,  rather 
pointed,  with  the  third  quill  longest;  tail  short 
and  rounded;  toes  long  and  slender,  with 
curved  claws.  The  C.  omatuB  (Qeoffr.)  is  about 
as  large  as  a  crow,  glossy  black,  witii  violet, 
blue,  and  metallic  reflections  on  the  crest  and 
pectoral  appendage.  The  head  of  the  male  is 
surmounted  by  a  large  crest  of  60  to  80  feathers 
springing  from  over  the  nostrils,  the  lower 
half  a  white  stiff  shaft,  and  terminating  each 
in  a  tuft  of  black  hair-like  feathers  spreading 
in  all  directions,  but  principally  forward;  it 
arises  from  a  contractile  skin  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  when  erected  almost  hides  the 
bill  from  view ;  it  is  6  in.  in  length  and  about 
41  in.  wide,  somewhat  resembling  a  beautiful 
blue  umbrella.  The  skin  of  the  neck  is  very 
loose,  and  from  it  grows  a  cylindrical  fleshy 
process,  about  as  thick  as  a  goose  quill,  1^  in. 
long,  from  which  extends  a  tuft  of  imbricated 
feathers,  bordered  with  metallic  blue,  and 
hanging  down  several  inches.  It  is  found  in 
the  islands  of  the  great  South  American  rivers, 
feeding  principidly  on  fruits;  it  is  arboreal, 
and  utters  a  very  loud  and  deep  note,  which 
has  gained  for  it  from  the  tribes  of  the  Rio 
Negro  the  name  of  piper  bird. — The  araponga 
or  bell  bird  (proeniaa  alba^  Thunb.)  is  about  12 
in.  long  and  pure  white ;  it  has  a  singular  cylin- 
drical fleshy  appendage,  with  a  few  small  feath- 
ers, rising  from  the  base  of  the  bill ;  the  mouth 
is  very  wide ;  the  voice  resembles  the  tolling 
of  a  bell,  and  may  be  heard,  according  to  Wa- 
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terton,  nearly  three  miles,  and  daring  the  heat 
of  the  day,  when  most  other  hirds  are  silent ; 
it  is  a  native  of  the  forests  of  tropical  South 
America. 

rMBRIA,  a  conntrj  of  ancient  Italy,  hounded 
N.  hy  Cisalpine  Gaul,  £.  and  S.  hy  the  Adriatic, 
Picenum,  and  the  territory  of  the  Sabines,  and 
W.  by  the  Tiber,  separating  it  from  Etruria. 
Its  principal  cities  were  Ariminum  (now  Ri- 
mini), Pisaurum  (Pesaro),  Fannm  FortunsB 
(Fano),  Sena  Gallica  (Sinigaglia),  Namia  (Nar- 
ni),  Iguvium  (Gabbio),  Fulginium  (Foligno),  and 
Spoletium  (Spoleto).  The  N".  E.  part  stretched 
out  toward  the  coast  in  fertile  plains.  Be- 
sides the  Tiber,  the  principal  rivers  were  the 
Rubicon,  Ariminus  (Marecchia),  Pisaurus  (Fo- 
glia),  Metaurus  (Metauro),  and  iEsis  (Esino),  all 
flowing  into  the  Adriatic,  and  the  ^ar  (Nera), 
an  affluent  of  the  Tiber.  The  inhabitants,  the 
Umbri,  were  one  of  the  most  ancient  races  of 
the  peninsula,  and  at  an  early  period  became 
the  most  powerful  people  of  central  Italy. 
Etruria  was  originally  in  their  possession.  The 
Romans  overcame  them  in  808  B.  0.  The  bat- 
tle of  Sentinum,  295  B.  0.,  when  the  Samnites, 
Gauls,  Etruscans,  and  IJmbrians  were  defeated 
by  the  Romans  under  Qnintus  Fabins,  is  some- 
times called  the  battle  of  Umbria. — The  name 
Umbria  has  been  revived  in  modern  times  to 
designate  a  portion  of  what  was  formerly  the 
Papal  States,  comprised  chiefly  in  the  delega- 
tions of  Spoleto  and  Perugia.  It  constitutes 
now  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  also 
called  Perugia.    (See  Pebuoia.) 

OMPItirA,  a  river  of  Oregon,  which,  rising  in 
the  Cascade  mountains  and  pursuing  a  general 
W.  N.  W.  course,  breaks  through  the  Coast 
range  and  flows  into  the  Pacific  ocean  at  Ump- 
qua  head,  lat.  43''  41'  N.  It  has  a  total  length 
of  about  200  m.,  and  is  navigable  by  steamers 
of  light  draught  to  Roseburg,  about  90  m. 
from  its  mouth,  though  more  than  half  this 
distance  is  obstructed  by  rapids. 

DHRnSIlL    See  Ambitsib. 

UNAU.    See  Sloth. 

IINCA8,  a  North  American  Indian,  sachem  of 
the  Mohegan  tribe  in  Connecticut,  died  about 
1682,  at  a  great  age.  He  was  originally  a  war 
chief  of  the  Pequot  nation,  but  about  1635  re- 
volted from  the  Pequot  sachem  Sassacus,  and 
gathered  a  band  of  Indians  who  were  known 
by  the  old  title  of  Mohegans  once  borne  by 
the  Pequots.  In  May,  1637,  he  joined  the 
English  in  the  war  against  the  Pequots,  and 
proved  a  valuable  auxiliary,  receiving  for  his 
services  another  portion  of  the  Pequot  lands. 
Many  of  the  Pequots  were  shielded  by  him 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  English  when  the 
war  was  over,  and  for  this  he  was  for  a  time 
in  partial  disgrace  with  the  authorities;  but  be 
was  soon  received  again  into  so  great  favor 
with  the  whites  that  several  attempts  were 
made  by  different  Indians  to  assassinate  him. 
Uncas  accordingly  attacked  and  reduced  Se- 
quasson,  sachem  of  the  Connecticut  river,  and 
in  1643  defeated  and  took  the  powerful  Narra- 


gansett  sachem  Miantonomoh,  whom  he  finally 
put  to  death.  He  was  a  brave  but  tyrannical 
chief,  and  frequent  complaints  were  made  to 
the  colonial  government  of  his  oppression. 
In  1648  the  Mohawks,  Pocomtocks,  and  other 
tribes  made  war  against  Uncas  with  but  little 
success.  He  was  besieged  in  1657  in  his  strong- 
hold on  the  Connecticut  by  the  Narragansett 
chief  Pessacus,  and  nearly  starved  out;  but  he 
was  relieved  at  almost  the  last  moment  by  En- 
sign Leffingwell,  who  took  in  to  him  at  night 
a  canoe  laden  with  supplies.  For  this  act,  it 
is  said,  Uncas  gave  to  Leffingwell  a  deed  for 
all  the  land  upon  which  the  town  of  Norwich 
now  stands,  though  that  chief  afterward  sold 
it  to  a  company.  He  was  characterized  in 
1674  as  '*an  old  and  wicked,  wilful  man,  a 
drunkard,  and  otherwise  very  vicious;  who 
hath  always  been  an  opposer  and  underminer 
of  praying  to  God."  He  was  the  ally  of  the 
English  in  all  their  wars  against  the  Indians. 

^6,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Hungary,  in  the 
Cis-Tibiscan  circle,  bordering  on  Galicia  and 
the  counties  of  Zempl^n,  Szabolcs,  and  Bereg; 
area,  1,180  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  130,032,  the 
majority  Slavs,  and  tne  rest  Magyars.  The 
N.  part  of  the  county  is  traversed  by  thickly 
wooded  branches  of  the  Carpathians,  and  it  is 
watered  by  the  Ung  and  the  Latorcza.  The 
chief  products  are  rye,  oats,  wine,  and  hemp. 
It  contains  the  mineral  springs  of  Szobrdncz. 
The  capital,  Ungv4r,  is  situated  on  the  Ung, 
85  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Debreczin ;  pop.  in  1870, 
11,017.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  United  Greek  bish- 
op, and  has  an  episcopal  seminary  and  lycenm, 
a  gymnasium,  an  ancient  castle,  and  mineral 
springs. 

VNGHI,  Tnmy  a  German  palffiontolo^st,  bom 
in  Styria  in  1800,  died  in  Gratz,  Feb.  13,  1870. 
He  took  his  medical  degree  in  Vienna  in  1827, 
and  practised  as  a  physician  till  1836,  when  he 
became  professor  of  botany  at  Gratz,  whence 
he  removed  in  1850  to  the  university  of  Vienna. 
His  most  noteworthy  publications  are  Anata- 
mie  und  Phynologie  der  Pflanzen  (1856) ;  Bo- 
tanische  Strei/Buge  au/dem  Qehieis  der  Cultur- 
geaehichU  (1857  et  seg.)  ;  Geologic  der  europdi- 
sehen  Waldbdume  (1869  et  teg,);  and  Ut^r 
Lieschholben  der  Vorwelt  (1870).  His  life  has 
been  written  by  Reyer  (Gratz,  1871). 

VNGUICIJLATA,  and  Cngilati,  terms  originally 
applied  by  Ray  to  mammals,  according  as  they 
possessed  claws  or  hoofs,  though  Aristotle  had 
made  a  similar  division  of  quadrupeds,  placing 
among  unguiculates  the  monkeys,  bats,  cami- 
vora,  and  rodents,  and  among  the  ungulates  the 
pachyderms,  ruminants,  and  solipeds  (horse). 
Ray  placed  among  unguiculates  the  camel,  ele- 
phant, and  edentates,  as  well  as  those  above 
mentioned;  Linnesus  followed  Ray  in  Ms  di- 
vision of  quadrupeds.  This  system  has  been 
variously  modified  by  Cuvier,  Swainson,  Oken, 
C.  L.  Bonaparte,  and  Owen,  the  last  restricting 
the  unguiculates  to  the  monkeys  and  carni- 
vora,  and  the  ungulates  to  the  omnivora,  ru- 
minants, solipeds,  and  pachyderms.    The  on- 
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golates  are  divided  hj  Huxley  into  the  twt>  sec- 
tions of  perissodaetyls  or  odd-toed,  and  artio- 
dactyls  or  even-toed ;  the  former  including  the 
rhinoceros,  tapir,  and  horse,  the  latter  the  om- 
nivorons  pig  and  hippopotamus,  and  the  rumi- 
nating animals.  (See  Mammalia,  vol.  zi.,  pp. 
79,  80,  and  82.) 

IINICN,  an  £.  county  of  Tennessee,  separated 
from  North  Carolina  by  the  Unaka  mountains, 
and  watered  by  the  Nolichuoky  river  and  its 
tributaries;  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about 
2,000.  It  was  formed  in  1876  from  Carter  and 
Washington  counties.  It  is  a  rugged  mountain 
region,  some  peaks  attaining  a  height  of  5,500 
ft.  The  arable  land  is  confined  to  a  few  val- 
leys and  river  basins.  The  slopes  are  well 
wooded  with  pine,  chestnut,  hemlock,  cherry, 
apruce,  and  poplar.  The  tops  of  some  of  the 
peaks  are  bald,  and  furnish  good  pasturage. 
Iron  ore  is  abundant.  The  climate  is  severe 
in  winter,  but  cool  and  bracing  in  summer. 
Wheat,  com,  oats,  buckwheat,  rye,  and  pota- 
toes are  the  chief  crops.  Apples  flourish,  and 
peaches  grow  well  in  the  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tains.   Capital,  Longmire. 

innCMUfy  a  fabulous  animal  resembling  a 
horse,  with  a  single  horn  issuing  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  forehead,  well  known  as  the  sup- 
TNorter  with  the  lion  of  the  coat  of  arms  of 
England.  The  unicorn  of  various  versions  of 
the  Bible  undoubtedly  originated  in  a  mis- 
translation of  a  Hebrew  word  which  proba- 
bly denoted  a  kind  of  wild  ox  with  two  horns. 
Though  the  animal  above  described  is  often 
mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  none  of  them 
had  ever  seen  one,  and  modem  naturalists  gen- 
erally disbelieve  that  any  such  ever  existed. 
The  rhinoceros  with  a  single  horn  does  not 
correspond  in  any  other  particular  to  the  de- 
scription.   The  sea  unicorn  is  the  narwhal. 

VHICOIII  FLAHT.    See  Mastynia. 

OlOffy  the  name  of  16  counties  in  the  United 
States.  L  A  N.  E.  county  of  New  Jersey, 
bounded  N.  W.  by  Passaic  river,  E.  by  Staten 
Island  sound  and  Newark  bay,  and  S.  partly 
by  Rahway  river,  and  drained  by  Elizabeth 
river  and  several  small  streams;  area,  101  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 41,869.  The  surface  is  nearly 
level,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  New  Jersey,  the  New  Jersey 
Central,  and  other  railroads.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  6,889  bushels  of  wheat, 
4,215  of  rye,  94,618  of  Indian  com,  86,948  of 
oats,  61,544  of  potatoes,  and  114,768  lbs.  of 
butter.  There  were  1,428  horses,  2,780  milch 
cows,  899  other  cattle,  460  sheep,  and  1,116 
swine.  There  were  816  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, with  $8,570,450  capital,  and  an  an- 
nual product  valued  at  $5,986,612.  The  prin- 
cipal manufactories  were  84  of  carriages  and 
wagons,  1  of  cars,  2  of  cordage  and  twine,  1 
of  cutlery  and  edge  tools,  7  of  wagon  material, 
5  of  iron,  3  of  machinery,  8  of  floor  oil  cloth,  1 
of  paving  materials,  6  of  sash,  doors,  and  blinds, 
9  flour  mills,  3  bleaching  and  dyeing  establish- 
ments, and  1  straw  goods  bleachery.  Capital, 
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Elizabeth.  IL  A  central  county  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, bounded  E.  by  the  West  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  river,  and  drained  by  Penn^s, 
Buflfalo,  and  White  Deer  creeks;  area,  about 
260  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  15,666.  Spurs  of 
the  Alleghany  range  traverse  a  large  part  of 
the  county ;  the  soS  along  the  streams  is  very 
rich.  Iron  ore,  bituminous  coid,  and  limestone 
abound.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
262,689  bushels  of  wheat,  297,613  of  Indian 
corn,  818,164  of  oats,  76,874  of  potatoes,  266,- 
986  lbs.  of  butter,  and  19,542  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  8,271  horses,  8,565  milch  cows, 
8,806  other  cattie,  2,689  sheep,  and  6,128 
swine;  2  manufactories  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, 1  of  boots,  12  of  carriages  and  wagons, 
2  of  pig  iron,  2  of  iron  castings,  8  tanneries,  1 
planing  mill,  4  saw  mills,  and  1  woollen  mill. 
Capital,  Lewisburg.  in.  A  8.  county  of  North 
Carolina,  bordering  W.  and  S.  on  South  Caro- 
lina, drained  by  Lynches  creek  and  branches 
of  the  Catawba  and  Yadkin  rivers ;  area,  about 
860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  12,217,  of  whom 
2,694  were  colored.  The  surface  is  generally 
hilly,  and  the  soil  in  some  parts  fertile.  Gran- 
ite and  slate  abound,  and  excellent  stone  for 
hones  and  whetstones  is  found.  Gold  mines 
of  some  value  have  been  worked.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  79,984  bushels  of 
wheat,  208,082  of  Indian  com,  72,808  of  oats, 
16,946  of  sweet  potatoes,  76,096  lbs.  of  butter, 
8,262  of  tobacco,  12,444  of  wool,  and  1,196 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  1,624  horsesy  8,601  . 
milch  cows,  4,735  other  cattle,  8,978  sheep,  and 
12,168  swine.  Capital,  Monroe.  IT.  A  N. 
county  of  South  Carolina,  bounded  E.  by  Broad 
river  and  S.  by  the  Ennoree,  and  intersected 
by  the  Pacolet  and  Tyger  rivers;  area,  500  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1876,  21,965,  of  whom  12,606  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile. Iron  ore  and  granite  abound,  and  gold 
was  formerly  mined.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Spartanburg  and  Union  railroad.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  86,286  bushels  of 
wheat,  814,981  of  Indian  com,  18,491  of  oats, 
80,610  of  sweet  potatoes,  92,094  lbs.  of  butter, 
6,562  of  wool,  5,282  of  tobacco,  and  8,687  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  1,674  horses,  1,889 
mules  and  asses,  8,446  milch  cows,  4,986  other 
cattle,  4,650  sheep,  and  12,666  swine ;  15  flour 
mills,  and  2  iron  works.  Capital,  IJnionville. 
V.  A  N.  county  of  Georgia,  bordering  on  North 
Carolina,  and  drained  by  the  head  streams  of 
the  Hiawassee  and  Tocoa  rivers;  area,  about 
400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  5,267,  of  whom  114 
were  colorea.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Blue 
Ridge.  The  highlands  are  well  adapted  to  pas- 
turage. Iron,  marble,  and  granite  are  found, 
and  there  were  formerly  profitable  gold  mines. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  7,681  bush- 
els of  wheat,  10,682  of  rye,  189,127  of  Indian 
com,  12,099  of  oats,  90,098  of  sweet  potatoes, 
60,165  lbs.  of  butter,  12,468  of  wool,  20,268  of 
tobacco,  and  226  tons  of  hay.  There  were  ^0 
horses,  1,622  milch  cows,  8,008  other  cattie, 
6,845  sheep,  and  9,728  swine.    Capital,  Blairs- 
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ville.  ¥!•  A  N.  conntj  of  Mifisissippi,  drained 
by  the  head  waters  of  the  Tallahatchie  river ; 
area,  about  400  sq.  m.  It  has  been  formed 
since  the  census  of  1870.  The  surface  is  gen- 
erally level  and  the  soil  productive.  Ootton, 
grain,  sweet  potatoes,  &c.,  are  grown.  Capi- 
tal, New  Albany.  VII.  A  N.  parish  of  Louisi- 
ana, bordering  on  Arkansas,  bounded  £.  by 
the  Washita  river,  and  intersected  by  Bayou 
D'Arbonne  and  other  affluents  of  that  stream ; 
area,  about  1,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1875,  12,168, 
of  whom  4,667  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
moderately  hilly,  and  the  soil  sandy  and  fertile. 
The  Washita  and  D'Ar bonne  are  navigable  for 
steamboats.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  230,282  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  60,445  of 
sweet  potatoes,  28,800  lbs.  of  butter,  and  6,675 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  1,400  horses, 
1,138  mules  and  asses,  2,741  milch  cows,  6,246 
other  cattle,  5,502  sheep,  and  20,175  swine. 
Capital,  Farmersville.  VIII.  A  S.  county  of 
Arkansas,  bordering  on  Louisiana,  bounded  N. 
E.  by  the  Washita  river,  and  drained  by  sev- 
eral of  its  tributaries;  area,  about  1,230  sq. m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  10,571,  of  whom  4,896  were  col- 
ored. The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  232,038 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  9,808  of  peas  and  beans, 
56,628  of  sweet  potatoes,  44,471  lbs.  of  butter, 
and  6,181  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  1,290 
horses,  1,007  mules  and  asses,  3,071  milch  cows, 
4,973  other  cattle,  4,697  sheep,  and  14,810 
.  swine.  Capital,  £1  Dorado.  IX.  A  N.  E. 
county  of  Tennessee,  intersected  by  Clinch 
river,  and  bounded  N.  by  Powell's  river ;  area, 
about  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  7,606,  of  whom 
214  were  colored.  The  surface  in  the  north 
and  centre  is  mountainous,  and  in  other  parts 
hilly,  and  the  soil  adapted  to  grazing.  Iron 
and  lead  are  found.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  29,616  bushels  of  wheat,  168,579  of 
Indian  corn,  69,799  of  oats,  53,470  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, 10,673  of  wool,  and  14,169  of  tobacco. 
There  were  1,451  horses,  1,264  milch  cows, 
1,987  other  cattle,  6,326  sheep,  and  6,971  swine. 
Capital,  Maynardville.  X.  A  N.  W.  county  of 
Kentucky,  separated  from  Indiana  and  Illinois 
by  the  Ohio  river,  and  drained  by  Tradewater 
and  Highland  creeks ;  area,  350  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  13,640,  of  whom  2,674  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  undulating  or  hilly,  and  the  soil 
fertile.  Bituminous  coal  is  abundant,  and  there 
are  several  sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  82,892  bushels 
of  wheat,  771,186  of  Indian  corn,  34,898  of 
oats,  69,731  lbs.  of  butter,  19,402  of  wool, 
and  2,096,260  of  tobacco.  There  were  2,800 
horses,  2,130  milch  cows,  4,968  other  cattle, 
7,816  sheep,  and  14,976  swine;  3  flour  mills, 
and  1  woollen  mill.  Capital,  Morganfleld.  XI. 
A  central  county  of  Ohio,  drained  by  affluents 
of  Scioto  river ;  area,  446  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
18,730.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile. It  is  intersected  by  the  Cleveland,  Co- 
lumbus, Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis,  and  the 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western  railroads.     The 


chief  productions  in  1870  were  208,660  bnshela 
of  wheat,  808,275  of  Indian  com,  166,436  of 
oats,  60,341  of  potatoes,  451,407  lbs.  of  butter, 
43,654  of  cheese,  390,281  of  wool,  and  30,027 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  6,876  horses,  5,073 
milch  cows,  9,106  other  cattle,  76,924  sheep, 
and  19,252  swine;  11  manufactories  of  car- 
riages and  wagons,  5  flour  mills,  1  woollen 
mill,  1  distillery,  2  planing  mills,  and  14  saw 
mills.  Capital,  Marysville.  XII.  A  S.  E.  county 
of  Indiana,  bordering  on  Ohio,  drained  by  the 
East  fork  of  Whitewater  river;  area,  168  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,341.  The  surface  is  gen- 
erally undulating  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  The 
Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Junction  railroad 
traverses  it  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  261,895  bushels  of  wheat,  417,655  of  In- 
dian corn,  59,400  of  oats,  16,527  of  potatoeeL 
160,640  lbs.  of  butter,  13,514  of  wool,  and 
2,699  tons  of  hay.  There  were  2,469  horses, 
1,884  milch  cows,  3,378  other  cattle,  4,216 
sheep,  and  16,955  swine;  1  manufactory  of 
agricultural  implements,  4  of  carriages  and 
wagons,  2  planing  mills,  3  saw  mills,  1  woollen 
mill,  and  9  flour  mills.  Capital,  Liberty.  Xni.. 
A  S.  county  of  Illinois,  bounded  W.  by  the 
Mississippi;  area,  320  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870, 
16,618.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil 
fertile.  Iron  ore,  lead,  chalk,  bituminous  coal,, 
porcelain  clay,  alum,  and  copperas  are  found. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  niinois  Central  railroad. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  180,231 
bushels  of  wheat,  679,763  of  Indian  com,  124,- 
473  of  oate,  96,362  of  Irish  and  76,052  of  sweet 
potatoes,  93,646  lbs.  of  butter,  24,668  of  wool, 
and  22,291  of  tobacco.  There  were  3,911^ 
horses,  2,907  milch  cows,  6,127  other  cattle, 
9,342  sheep,  and  25,145  swine;  5  manufac- 
tories of  agricultural  implements,  9  of  carriages 
and  wagons,  1  of  lime,  1  of  stone  and  eartheix 
ware,  and  12  flour  mills.  Capital,  Jonesborough. 
XIV.  A  S.  W.  county  of  Iowa,  drained  by  5ie 
head  waters  of  the  Platte  and  Grand  rivers; 
area,  432  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,986.  Th& 
surface  is  level  or  undulating,  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile. The  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  rail- 
road passes  through  it.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  68,217  bushels  of  wheat,  259,063 
of  Indian  corn,  66,146  of  oats,  27,707  of  pota- 
toes, 92,797  lbs.  of  butter,  19,622  of  wool,  and 
9,817  tons  of  hay.  There  were  2,058  horses, 
1,567  milch  cows,  3,119  other  cattle,  4,675 
sheep,  and  6,231  swine.  Capital,  Afton.  XV* 
The  N.  E.  county  of  Oregon,  bounded  N.  by 
Washington  territory  and  E.  by  Idaho,  sepa- 
rated from  the  latter  by  Snake  river,  and  wa- 
tered by  Grand  Ronde  and  Powder  rivers; 
area,  4,660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,652,  of 
whom  46  were  Chinese.  The  Blue  mountains 
are  on  the  W.  border,  and  the  surface  is  gen- 
erally elevated,  three  fourths  of  it  consisting^ 
of  mountains  and  hills,  the  former  covered 
with  forests  of  pine,  larch,  and  flr,  and  the 
latter  with  pasturage.  The  valley  of  the  Grand 
Ronde  is  large  and  very  productive.  Gold, 
silver,  and  copper  are  found,  and  some  mines 
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are  in  operation.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  61,885  bushels  of  wheat,  69,660  of 
oats,  29,666  of  barlej,  26,877  of  potatoes,  8,154 
lbs.  of  wool,  84,020  of  butter,  and  6,752  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  2,204  horses,  8,585  milch 
cows,  4,328  other  cattle,  2,791  sheep,  and  5,270 
swine ;  5  flour  mills,  and  4  saw  mills.  Capital, 
La  Grande.  XVI.  The  S.  E.  county  of  Dakota, 
bordering  on  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  and  lying 
between  the  Big  Sioux  and  Missouri  rivers; 
area,  about  880  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,509. 
The  Dakota  Southern  railroad  passes  through 
the  8.  part.  The  river  bottoms  are  very  fer- 
tile. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  89,- 
618  bushels  of  wheat,  78,550  of  Indian  corn, 
55,170  of  oats,  9,019  of  potatoes,  and  100,010 
lbs.  of  batter.  There  were  1,005  horses,  4,288 
cattle,  860  sheep,  and  988  swine ;  1  flour  mill, 
and  4  saw  mills.    Capital,  Elk  Point. 

naOM  €IIRI&niAN  COULECX,  a  seat  of  learning 
at  Me^onG^  Sullivan  co.,  Indiana,  midway  be- 
tween Terre  Haute  and  Vincennes,  on  the 
Wabash  river.    It  was  incorporated  in  1859, 
and  its  buildings,  erected  at  an  expense  of 
$50,000,   are  on  a  bluff  about  200  ft.  high. 
The  college  edifice  is  of  brick,  109  ft.  long,  65 
ft.  broad,  88  ft.  to  floor  of  cupola,  and  128  ft. 
to  top  of  central  spire.    It  is  four  stories  high, 
and  comprises   26   commodious   apartments. 
Both  sexes  are  admitted  as  students.    There 
are  five  departments :  academic,  business,  mu- 
sical, scientific,  and  classical.    There  are  seven 
instructors  and  170  students.    The  endowment 
is  $1 00,000.    Disabled  soldiers  receive  instruc- 
tion free.     The  presidents  of  the  college  have 
been  the  Rev.  N.  Summerbell,  D.  D.,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Holmes,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  T.  Cor- 
win  Smith,  A.  M.    The  institution  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Christian  connection. 
^  DHION  VMIViSSrrY,  an  iostitntion  of  learn- 
ing in  the  state  of  New  York,  comprising 
Union   college  with  its  preparatory  classical 
institute  and  school  of  civil  engineering  in 
Schenectady,  and  the  medical  college,  the  law 
school,  and  the  Dudley  observatory  in  Albany. 
Union  coUege  was  incorporated  by  the  regents 
of  the  university  of  the  state  of  New  York  in 
1796.    It  was  the  second  college  incorporated 
In  the  state,  and  the  first  north  of  the  city  of 
New  York  and  west  of  the  Hudson  river.    It 
received  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that 
several  religious  denominations  cooperated  in 
its  organization.    The  first  president  was  the 
Rev.  John  Blair  Smith  of  Philadelphia,  who  re- 
signed in  1799,  and  was  succeeded  by  Jonathan 
Edwards  the  younger.    The  latter  died  in  1801, 
and  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Maxcy,  then  president 
of  Brown  university,  was  chosen  president  in 
1802.     He  was  succeeded  in  1804  by  the  Rev. 
Eliphalet  Nott,  who  held  the  oflice  more  than 
61  years,  till  his  death  in  1866.     The  Rev. 
Laurens  P.   Hickok,  who  had  long  acted  as 
vice  president,  was  elected  his  successor,  but 
resigned  in  1868.    The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Aiken 
succeeded  Dr.  Hickok  in  1869,  and  resigned  in 
1871,  when  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott  Potter, 


grandson  of  Dr.  Nott,  was  elected  to  the  office^ 
which  he  still  holds  (1876).  The  coUege  lands 
comprise  more  than  200  acres,  a  large  part  of 
which,  being  admirably  adapted  to  ornamen- 
tal purposes,  is  reserved  for  a  college  park, 
while  the  remainder  has  been  put  under  culti- 
vation for  a  school  of  agriculture.  The  col- 
lege buildings  comprise,  besides  the  memorial 
h^l,  a  gymnasium,  chapel,  and  library.  Be- 
sides a  preparatory  department,  the  college 
has  a  classical,  a  scientific,  and  an  eclectic 
course,  and  provides  special  instruction  in  the 
oriental  languages.  There  is  also  a  special 
school  of  civil  engineering,  founded  in  1845. 
In  1875-6  there  were  18  instructors  and  176 
students  in  the  college,  and  4  instructors  and 
85  students  in  the  school  of  civil  engineering. 
The  college  has  a  library  of  18,000  volumes, 
and  valuable  philosophical  apparatus  and  col- 
lections in  natural  history.  ITumerous  scholar- 
ships have  been  founded  for  the  benefit  of  in- 
digent students.  Since  1871  the  college  has 
received  gifts  amounting  to  more  than  $250,- 
000.  Union  college  acquired  by  its  charter 
full  university  powers,  but  the  creation  of  post- 
graduate institutions  in  Schenectady  was  not 
found  practicable.  In  1878  the  institutions 
above  named  were  united  under  the  charter 
and  board  of  trustees  of  Union  college,  but 
each  retains  its  respective  rights,  powers,  and 
corporate  existence.  The  general  management 
of  the  university  is  vested  in  a  board  of  gov- 
ernors consisting  of  the  permanent  trustees  of 
Union  college  and  representatives  from  each 
of  the  post-graduate  departments.  The  medi- 
cal college  was  established  in  1888,  and  in  1876 
had  16  instructors  and  128  students.  The  mu- 
seum of  the  coUege  is  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
Many  of  the  professors  are  connected  with  the 
Albany  hospital,  to  the  cliniques,  lectures,  and 
practice  of  which  the  students  of  the  college 
are  admitted  without  charge.  The  law  school 
was  organized  in  1851,  and  in  1876  had  6  in- 
structors and  98  students.  The  Dudley  ob- 
servatory was  incorporated  in  1852  and  in- 
augurated in  1856.  It  was  named  in  honor 
of  Charles  E.  Dudley,  from  whose  widow  the 
institution  has  received  gifts  and  a  bequest 
amounting  to  more  than  $105,000.  Over 
$100,000  has  been  expended  on  the  build- 
ings, instruments,  grounds,  &c.,  and  $70,000 
invested  as  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support 
of  the  institution.  There  is  a  meteorological 
department  connected  with  it. 

DUriTARIANISH,  in  Christian  theology,  the 
general  name  for  the  class  of  opinions  reject- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  asserting 
the  absolute  unity  of  God.  The  term  as  defi- 
ning a  belief  denies  the  deity  of  Christ  and  his 
equality  with  God  the  Father,  but  does  not  re- 
ject his  divinity,  or  any  exalted  rank  consistent 
with  his  subordination  to  God.  The  denial  of 
the  deity  of  Christ  naturally  led  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  and 
moral  inability,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  vica- 
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rioas  atonement.  But  this  rejeotion  is  more 
or  less  absolute  according  to  the  views  of  indi- 
vidoals,  some  Unitarians  accepting  the  doc- 
trine of  the  fall,  bat  denying  that  its  conse- 
quences destroy  the  innate  rectitude  of  human 
nature ;  and  in  respect  of  the  atonement  Uni- 
tarian belief  ranges  from  a  modified  concep- 
tion of  the  redeeming  office  of  a  Saviour  to 
the  opinion  that  his  mission  was  solely  that  of 
a  teacher  and  exemplar.  Beyond  these  beliefs 
Unitarianism  does  not  formulate  a  special  creed, 
but  leaves  the  largest  latitude  to  individual 
opinion.  Some  Unitarians  regard  the  gospel 
as  designed  by  the  Deity  for  the  redemption  of 
a  fallen  race ;  others  as  a  recognition  of  nat- 
ural religion,  with  precepts,  truths,  laws,  mo- 
tives, and  hopes,  exalting  individual  responsi- 
bility in  character  and  life.  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper  are  generally  recognized  rites, 
tmd  in  some  congregations  such  festivals  as 
Easter  and  Ohristmas  are  commemorated. 
Unitarians  affirm  that  their  belief  is  simply  a 
return  to  the  primitive  Ohristian  doctrine ; 
that  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  as 
conveyed  in  the  New  Testament  strictly  con- 
formed to  the  Hebrew  tenet  of  the  absolute 
unity  of  God ;  that  for  more  than  a  century 
the  early  Christians  were  taught  and  believed 
this  tenet;  that  this  belief  was  first  impaired 
by  the  speculations  of  the  Alexandrian  and 
Platonic  schools  on  the  mode  of  the  divine  ex- 
istence and  manifestations ;  and  that  the  Trini- 
tarian dogma  obtained  acceptance  through 
the  cooperating  influences  of  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority and  imperial  dictation.  It  is  also  as- 
serted, as  a  matter  of  history,  that  an  earnest 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in 
its  initiatory  and  developed  formularies  opened 
the  most  bitter  controversy  in  the  early  church ; 
and  that  through  the  successive  centuries  there 
has  been  an  unbroken  line  of  individual  and 
associated  believers,  who  as  Unitarians,  how- 
ever differing  in  other  points  of  controversy, 
have  stood  together  in  their  opposition  to 
Trinitarianism. — ^Discussions  on  the  deity  of 
Christ  were  simultaneous  with  the  earliest 
speculations  on  the  Logos.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  2d  century  Theodotus  and  Artemon 
founded  schools  in  Rome,  and  nearly  contem- 
porary were  Beryllus  and  Praxeas,  who  taught 
in  the  same  city,  and  No^tus  in  Smyrna.  In 
the  3d  century  Sabellius  announced  his  doc- 
trine. Arianism  originated  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury, and  was  the  parent  of  Socinianism,  which 
was  the  progenitor  of  the  later  Unitarianism. 
All  these  teachers  held  to  the  belief  in  the  in- 
divisible unity.  Their  differing  views  in  re- 
spect of  other  doctrines,  and  the  varying 
shades  of  opinion  adopted  by  their  disciples  as  to 
the  degree  of  elevation  to  be  ascribed  to  Christ 
as  an  inspired  teacher,  an  infallible  guide,  an 
impeccable  being,  and  a  perfect  human  exam- 
ple, are  shown  in  the  articles  Arianism,  Arius, 
NoftxiANs,  Sabellius,  and  Sooinus.  For  a 
long  time  before  the  reformation  there  was  in 
Italy  much  dissent  from  the  Trinitarian  tenet. 


The  reformation  developed  the  extent  of  thlg 
dissent,  and  its  adherents  were  driven  from 
the  country.  At  the  same  time  Ludwig  Hetzer, 
Johann  Denk,  and  Sebastian  Frank  in  Ger- 
many, and  Claudius  in  Switzerland,  preached 
monotheism  and  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ. 
In  the  16th  century  Unitarianism  was  also 
widely  disseminated  in  Holland  and  France. 
About  1549  LsBlius  Socinus  came  from  Venice 
to  Ztlrich.  In  1558,  for  his  disbelief  in  the 
Trinity  and  other  opinions,  Michael  Servetus 
was  burned  at  the  stake  in  Geneva,  and  after 
his  death  the  Swiss  Anabaptists  and  those  who 
rejected  the  Trinity  were  called  Servetists. 
(See  Servetus.)  In  1568  Bernardino  Ochlno 
published  in  Ztbrich  his  dialogues  discussing 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Contemporary 
teachers  in  Geneva  were  Matteo  Gribaldi  and 
Giorgio  Blandrata.  A  few  years  later  Gio- 
vanni Valentino  Gentilio,  a  Servetist,  was  be- 
headed at  Bern.  In  15Y7  Faustus,  the  nephew 
of  LsBlius  Socinus,  who  had  inherited  the 
writings  of  his  uncle,  proclaimed  in  Basel  that 
the  Trinity  was  a  pagan  doctrine.  With  many 
others  he  took  refuge  in  Poland,  and  his 
writings  were  published  in  Rak6w.  Several 
exiles  settled  at  Pincz6w,  and  were  known  as 
Pinczovians.  After  years  of  prosperity  in 
Poland,  the  Lublin  church  was  broken  up  in 
1627,  the  Rak6w  school  was  destroyed  in  1638, 
and  later  the  decree  making  death  the  penalty 
for  professing  Arianism  drove  many  into  the 
abandonment  of  their  belief;  others  went  to 
Transylvania,  Prussia,  Silesia,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  century  Unita- 
rians in  Europe,  as  a  body,  were  known  only 
in  Transylvania. — ^In  England  there  are  traces 
of  Unitarianism  coeval  with  the  reformation. 
In  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  George  Van  Paris, 
for  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ,  was  burned 
at  Smithfi^d,  as  were  Francis  Wright  at  Nor- 
wich in  1586,  and  Bartholomew  Legate  in 
Smithfield  and  Edward  Wightman  in  Lichfield 
in  1612.  John  Biddle  ri615-'62),  by  his  pub- 
lications, preaching,  and  foundation  of  a  sect 
called  Biddellians,  earned  the  title  of  "the 
father  of  English  Unitarians."  (See  Biddlb, 
John.)  In  1640  the  synods  of  London  and 
York  directed  a  special  canon  afradnst  Socini- 
anism. In  1652  the  Bacovian  (Rakow)  cate- 
chism was  burned  in  London.  According  to 
Dr.  Owen,  the  denial  of  the  divinity  of  Christ 
was  in  1 655  common  throughout  England.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  l7th  century  Unitarians 
had  places  of  worship  in  London.  Milton^s 
Arianism  was  completely  established  after  his 
death.  Locke  indirectly  favored  Unitarian 
views.  In  1705  there  were  "troops  of  Unita- 
rian and  Socinian  writers."  Thomas  Firmin 
disseminated  Unitarian  doctrines  within  the 
establishment.  Evelyn  revived  Arianism  in 
Dublin,  and  afterward  preached  it  in  London; 
and  Hartley's  "Observations  on  Man"  gave 
rise  to  the  school  of  which  Joseph  Priestley- 
was  the  head.  The  growth  of  the  denomi* 
nation  warranted  the  foundation  in  1825  of 
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ihe  British  and  foreign  Unitarian  association, 
which  has  regularly  held  its  anniversaries  in 
London,  celebrated  its  semi-centennial  in  1876, 
and  is  deyoted  to  the  dissemination  of  books 
and  tracts,  to  limited  missionary  efforts,  to 
philanthropic  labors,  and  the  hdp  of  feeble 
Unitarian  societies. — ^From  the  first  settlement 
of  the  New  England  colonies  there  were  modi- 
fications of  the  Poritanio  creed  which  assumed 
the  phases  of  moderate  Calvinism,  Arminian- 
iam,  and  Arianism.  In  1785  the  congregation 
of  King's  chapel,  Boston,  eliminated  Trinita- 
rianism  and  the  direct  worship  of  Christ  from 
the  ''Book  of  Conmion  Prayer."  In  1805  a 
Unitarian  was  made  professor  of  divinity  at 
Cambridge.  In  1815  the  controversy  between 
Dr.  Channing  and  Dr.  Worcester  resulted  in 
the  separation  of  the  Unitarians  from  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  and  the  establishment  of  a  sect. 
The  ministers  of  a  large  number  of  the  Congre- 
gational churches  of  Boston  and  vicinity  and 
throughout  the  state  with  their  flocks  joined 
the  movement.  Harvard  college  was  in  their 
bands,  and  still  remains  so.  In  1825  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  association  was  organized  in 
Boston,  where  it  celebrated  its  semi-centennial 
in  1875.  Its  general  purposes  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  British  and  foreign  association. 
It  has  obeerved  its  anniversaries  by  public  meet- 
ings, which  have  afforded  opportunities  for 
diq[>laying  such  denominational  zeal  and  pro- 
moting such  interests  as  are  consistent  with  the 
spirit  and  objects  of  the  association.  Under 
the  name  of  the  **  National  Conference  of  Uni- 
tarian and  other  Christian  Churches,"  a  consid- 
erable number  of  congregations  and  religious 
and  benevolent  societies  are  represented  by 
mimsters  and  delegates  in  biennial  gatherings. 
The  organization  of  the  conference  is  of  the 
most  informal  character,  and  its  chief  purpose 
19  to  afford  opportunities  for  discussion,  coun- 
sel, and  advice  on  practical  religious  interests. 
—The  "Unitarian  Year  Book"  for  1876  esti- 
mates the  total  number  of  churches  and  socie- 
ties in  the  United  States  at  862.  In  England 
the  Unitarians  rank  with  the  first  among  the 
minor  religions  bodies,  and  their  influence  is  in- 
creasing, especially  in  London  and  in  the  man- 
ufacturing districts.  The  principal  churches 
are  in  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Sheffield.  Among  the  Scotch- 
Irish  population  in  the  north  of  Ireland  there 
are  more  than  40  congregations,  the  most 
important  being  in  Belfast;  and  there  is  a 
"  North  of  Ireland  Unitarian  Society,"  besides 
the  "  Irish  Unitarian  society."  There  are  also 
South  Wales  and  Scotch  Unitarian  associations, 
but  the  number  of  congregations  in  Scotiand 
is  small.  In  London  the  Unitarians  have  an 
extensive  Sunday  school  association,  and  the 
Manchester  New  college,  removed  from  Man- 
chester in  1857.  The  "Memorial  Hall"  was 
in  1865  erected  for  a  separate  Unitarian  col- 
lege in  the  city  of  Manchester,  and  students 
from  the  Unitarian  denomination  are  admit- 
ted to  the  Presbyterian  college  at  Cannarthen, 


Wales.  Several  of  the  British  colonies  offer 
a  new  field  for  Unitarianism,  especially  Aus- 
tralia, where  the  most  influential  churches  are 
at  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney. — The 
total  number  of  Unitarians  in  English-speaking 
conmiunities  all  over  the  world  was  estimated 
in  1876  at  1,000,000,  besides  great  numbers 
sympathizing  with  the  humanitarian  elements 
of  Unitarianism,  though  nominally  belonging 
to  other  denominations.  The  persecution  of 
the  Unitarians  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 
which  took  place  mainly  after  the  annexation 
of  the  latter  country  to  Austria  in  1718,  ceased 
toward  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  owing 
to  the  tolerant  policy  of  the  emperor  Joseph 
II.  The  Transylvanian  Unitarians  are  the  only 
members  of  that  persuasion  who  are  governed 
by  an  ecclesiastical  council  and  a  bishop.  They 
have  a  great  Unitarian  coUege  at  Elausenburg, 
besides  other  institutions.  They  have  over 
100  small  congregations  with  nearly  60,000 
members,  chiefly  Bzeklers,  and  their  number 
is  steadily  increasing.  A  meeting  of  Hunga- 
rian, American,  and  English  Unitarians,  held 
at  BudarPesth,  June  15,  1878,  in  connection 
with  the  national  Transylvanian  convention  at 
Elausenburg,  favored  tiie  employment  of  a 
larger  number  of  teachers  in  the  Unitarian 
institutions  of  that  city,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  church  in  the  capital  of  Hungary. 

UHITAS  RjminL    See  Moravians. 

DNIIED  BKETHREII  IN  CHEISTy  a  Protestant 
church,  frequently  confounded  with  the  Mora- 
vians, with  whom,  however,  they  have  no  ec- 
clesiastical connection.  They  arose  among  the 
Gennansin  Pennsylvania  about  1760.  In  1752 
Philip  William  Otterbein,  a  missionary  of  the 
German  Reformed  church,  sent  out  to  America 
by  the  synod  fit  Holland,  began  to  preach  in 
I^oaster,  Pa.,  but,  soon  becoming  convinced 
that  he  was  not  himself  converted,  rested  not 
until  he  experienced  what  he  regarded  as  the 
new  birth.  This  new  experience  led  him  to 
institute  meetings  during  the  week  for  prayer 
and  religious  conference,  and  he  also  held  in 
various  places  outside  of  his  pastoral  charge 
what  were  called  "great  meetings."  To  one 
of  these,  held  at  Isaac  Long's  in  Lancaster  co., 
all  persons  who  had  experienced  a  change  of 
heart,  without  respect  to  their  ecclesiastical 
relations,  were  especially  invited.  A  large  as- 
sembly, in  which  Lutherans,  Reformed,  Men- 
nonites,  Dunkers,  Amish,  and  Moravians  were 
represented,  convened;  and  among  the  number 
was  found  Martin  Boehm,  a  Mennonite  preach- 
er, who  had  also  some  time  before  obtained 
what  he  deemed  the  new  life.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  a  remarkably  effective  sermon  by 
Boehm,  Otterbein  arose,  embraced  him,  and 
exclaimed,  "  We  are  brethren  I  "  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  new  church. 
Otterbein  and  Boehm  labored  together  for 
more  than  60  years,  and  as  the  calls  for  preach- 
ing became  numerous,  laymen  selected  from 
the  converts  were  licensed  to  preach.  These 
laborers  at  first  held  conferences  at  the  great 
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ineetings;  but  when  this  became  impracticar 
ble,  annnal  conferences  were  appointed,  where 
preachers  were  licensed,  examined,  disciplined, 
and  directed  in  their  labors.  (See  Ottebbbin, 
Philip  William.)  The  first  annual  conference 
met  in  1800,  the  first  general  conference  in 
1815.  In  1 875  this  denomination  had  48  annual 
conferences,  4,010  organized  churches,  1,967 
ministers,  and  186,076  members.  It  has  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  an  extensive  printing  establish- 
ment, where  several  periodicals  and  a  variety 
of  books  are  issued  in  English  and  German. 
The  aggregate  circulation  of  the  periodicals 
published  by  this  church,  in  July,  1874,  was 
181 ,500  copies.  At  the  quadrennial  meeting  of 
the  general  conference  in  1878,  the  receipts  of 
the  book  concern  during  the  preceding  four 
years  were  reported  at  $322,870,  the  expen- 
ditures at  $818,628,  and  the  excess  of  as- 
sets over  liabilities  at  $96,525.  In  1875  the 
church  owned  ten  institutions  of  learning,  viz. : 
Lebanon  Valley  college,  Annville,  Pa. ;  Otter- 
bein  university,  Westerville,  O.;  the  Union 
Biblical  seminary,  Dayton,  O. ;  Hartsville  uni- 
versity, Hartsville,  Ind. ;  Green  Hill  seminary, 
Poolsville,  Ind. ;  Roanoke  seminary,  Roanoke, 
Ind.;  Westfield  college,  Westfield,  111.;  West- 
ern college,  Western,  Iowa;  Lane  university, 
Lecompton,  Kansas;  and  Philomath  college, 
Philomath,  Oregon.  The  United  Brethren  in 
Christ  are  Arminian  in  theology,  and  supply 
their  churches  with  preaching  on  the  itinerant 
plan.  They  have  quarterly,  annual,  and  gen- 
eral conferences.  The  highest  ecclesiastical 
body  is  the  general  conference,  which  meets 
every  four  years.  Until  1878  it  consisted  ex- 
clusively of  clerical  delegates ;  but  in  that  year 
it  adopted  the  principle  of  lay  delegation,  and 
the  church  ratified  it  when  it  ^ras  submitted 
to  a  general  vote.  It  elects  bishops  (in  1878, 
i^ur)  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  assigns  to 
each  a  district.  No  slaveholder,  no  adhering 
member  of  any  secret  combination,  and  no 
manufacturer,  seller,  or  drinker  of  intoxicating 
liquors  can  be  a  member  of  the  church.  They 
regard  a  change  of  heart  as  indispensable  to 
membership.  Baptism  is  administered  by 
either  sprinkling,  pouring,  or  immersion,  each 
member  being  permitted  to  exercise  his  own 
judgment  in  regard  to  the  mode ;  infants  are 
baptized  when  it  is  desired.  Open  communion 
is  practised.  Until  about  1825  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ  confined  their  labors  almost 
exclusively  to  persons  speaking  German,  but 
most  of  the  communicants  now  speak  English. 
Being  one  of  the  most  outspoken  anti-slavery 
churches,  they  had  before  the  civil  war  hardly 
any  congregations  in  the  southern  states ;  since 
then  they  have  established  several  there.  In 
some  of  the  western  states  this  church  is  among 
the  largest  denominations.  Foreign  missions 
have  been  established  in  Africa  and  Germany. 
— See  "History  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ,"  by  G.  Lawrence. 

UNITED  EVANGfaJCAL  CHCltCH,  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal denomination  in  Germany,  which  arose  in 


1817  out  of  a  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed churches.  Attempts  at  uniting  these 
two  churches  were  made  as  early  as  1529, 
when  leading  theologians  of  both  schools  held 
a  conference  at  Marburg.  These  attempts 
were  often  renewed,  and  other  religious  con- 
ferences between  theologians  of  the  two  de- 
nominations were  held  at  Leipsic  in  1681,  and 
at  Cassel  in  1661.  In  1708  Frederick  L  of 
Prussia  convened  several  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed theologians  at  Berlin,  to  discuss  the 
practicability  of  a  union.  He  erected  union 
churches  at  Berlin  and  Charlottenburg,  and 
had  the  orphans  of  the  two  denominations 
brought  up  in  the  same  establishments;  but  the 
Lutheran  clergy  successfully  resisted  the  pro- 
gress of  these  schemes.  A  "  Plan  of  Union  " 
proposed  by  Klemm  and  Pfaff,  theologians  of 
Ttlbingen  (1710-1722),  met  with  little  favor. 
Frederick  William  I.  issued  several  decrees 
designed  to  promote  a  union.  The  rise  of 
rationalism,  toward  the  close  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, disposed  the  theologians  generally  in 
favor  of  a  union  of  the  two  churches,  whose 
distinctive  tenets,  it  was  generally  admitted, 
had  but  few  believers  among  the  clergy  of 
either.  Schleiermacher  proposed  to  establish 
at  first  only  an  external  church  unity,  and 
to  leave  the  controversies  of  scientific  the- 
ology open  to  discussion.  The  tercentenary  of 
the  reformation  in  1817  led  at  length  to  the 

Practical  establishment  of  the  union,  which, 
owever,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  its  advo- 
cates, was  to  consist  at  first  only  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  common  church  government  and 
the  common  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
The  leadership  in  this  movement  was  assumed 
and  has  ever  since  been  maintained  by  the 
government  of  Prussia.  The  clergy  of  Berlin 
issued  a  declaration  in  favor  of  the  union,  and 
a  circular  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  con- 
firmed it,  and  decreed  that  the  united  church 
should  bear  henceforth  the  name  Evangeli- 
cal Christian  church.  It  was  thought  that 
the  union  would  be  gradually  and  peaceably- 
consummated  by  an  agreement  respecting  a 
constitution,  church  property,  and  ordinary 
usages.  It  was  also  decided  that  the  Lord's 
supper  should  be  celebrated  by  a  mere  break- 
ing of  the  bread  and  a  faithful  recitation  of 
the  words  used  in  the  original  institution. 
For  several  years  this  work  appeared  to  be  in 
process  of  accomplishment  in  the  several  ec- 
clesiastical corporations,  sometimes  by  public 
enactments  and  sometimes  as  the  government 
directed,  by  a  practical  acceptance  of  the  break- 
ing of  the  bread  and  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  authorities  of  the  united  church;  but  it 
was  considerably  disturbed  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  liturgical  book,  the  Agenda,  A 
theological  commission,  appointed  to  compose 
such  an  instrument,  accomplished  nothing. 
The  king  then  published  an  Agenda,  which  had 
been  introduced  by  his  cabinet  (1822^  into  the 
court  church,  gave  orders  that  it  should  be 
introduced  into  the  garrison  churches  of  his 
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kingdom,  and  recommended  it  to  all  the  con- 
gregations of  the  realm,  instead  of  the  conflict- 
ing and  arbitrary  forms  which  had  previonaly 
been  used  in  the  different  provinces.  Many 
objections  were  raised  against  the  Agenda,  es- 
pecially by  the  strict  Lutherans;  and  when  in 
1834  a  royal  decree  was  issued  ordering  its  in- 
troduction into  all  non-united  as  well  as  united 
-congregations  of  the  kingdom,  a  number  of 
strict  Lutherans  seceded  from  the  national 
church.  For  several  years  the  government 
-endeavored  by  the  suspension  of  ministers  to 
'Coerce  them  back  into  the  national  church ; 
but  in  1845  Frederick  WiUiam  IV.  conceded 
liberty  of  worship.  They  then  organized  an  in- 
dependent Lutheran  church,  which  numbered 
in  1871  about  20,000  members.  All  the  rest 
of  the  former  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches 
of  Prussia  nominally  connected  themselves 
with  the  United  Evangelical  church.  But  there 
was  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  union  by  which  the  United 
Evangelical  church  had  been  called  into  exis- 
tence. One  party,  generally  called  the  con- 
federalists,  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Heng- 
stenberg  and  Dr.  Stahl,  maintained  that  the 
union  consisted  in  a  mere  external  confedera- 
tion and  subjection  to  the  same  general  church 
government;  that  the  individual  churches  re- 
mained Lutheran,  Reformed,  or  (if  they  have 
expressly  adopted  the  union)  United ;  and  that 
if  the  right  of  adhering  to  the  old  standards  of 
the  Lutheran  confession  should  be  curtailed,  it 
would  become  the  duty  of  the  party  to  secede. 
A  second  party,  commonly  called  the  consen- 
sus party,  took  for  its  doctrinal  basis  the  Bible 
imd  the  common  dogmas  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  confessions.  It  controUed  the  theo- 
logical faculties  of  most  of  the  universities,  not 
oi3y  in  Prussia,  but  in  the  other  German  states. 
Among  its  leading  men  were  Nitzsch,  Twesten, 
Hoffmann,  Niedner,  Tholuck,  Julius  Muller, 
Jacobi,  Dorner,  Lange,  Liebner,  Stler,  Ullmann, 
Umbreit,  Ebrard,  Herzog,  and  Rothe.  A  third 
pMty,  f reauently  designated  as  the  union  party, 
rejected  the  authoritative  character  of  the  old 
symbolical  books  of  both  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
iormed  denominations,  and  based  themselves 
on  the  Bible  nmply,  claiming  at  the  same  time 
the  right  of  subjecting  the  authenticity  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  to  critical  exami- 
nation. This  party  embraced  many  of  the  dis- 
ciplee  of  Schleiermacher,  the  school  of  Tubin- 
gen, and  liberal  divines  of  different  shades  of 
opinion.  The  second  and  third  parties  agreed 
in  asking  for  the  introduction  of  a  presbyterian 
church  constitution,  embracing  district,  pro- 
vincial, and  general  synods ;  but  their  exertions 
were  vigorously  resisted  by  the  confederalists. 
Frederick  William  IV.,  who  repeatedly  de- 
clared his  wish  to  restore  full  self-government 
to  the  national  church,  convoked  in  1846  a 
general  synod,  in  order  to  complete  her  organi- 
zation. The  work  was  interrupted  by  the 
revolution  of  1848,  but  resumed  in  1866  by 
iinother  general  conference.     While  the  gov- 


ernment of  Frederick  William  IV .  had  strongly 
favored  the  first  of  these  three  parties,  his' 
successor  William  I.  showed  an  outspoken^ 
sympathy  with  the  second.  The  supreme  eo- ' 
clesiastical  council  tried  to  check  the  manifes- 
tations of  the  Lutheran  clergymen  and  socie- 
ties who  endeavored  to  maintain  the  strict- 
ly denominational  character  of  the  formerly 
Lutheran  section  of  the  church.  The  annexar 
tion  to  Prussia  of  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Han- 
over, both  of  which  countries  had  a  Lutheran 
state  church  that  had  never  accepted  the  union, 
created  new  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying 
it  through.  A  radical  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  church  began  in  1874,  when  tiie 
state  government,  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
passed  in  1878,  substituted  the  principle  of  ec- 
clesiastical self-government  for  that  of  the 
consistorial  administration  heretofore  exercised 
by  the  state.  Church  councils  were  elected  in 
all  congregations,  and  circuit  s3mod8,  consisting 
of  delegates  of  the  congregations,  were  con- 
voked. In  January  and  February,  1876,  pro- 
vincial synods,  composed  of  delegates  of  the 
circuit  synods,  met  in  all  the  eight  old  prov- 
inces of  Prussia  (those  belonging  to  Prussia 
before  the  annexations  of  1866),  and  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  an  extraordinary  ffeneral 
synod,  formed  of  delegations  of  the  eight  pro- 
vincial synods  and  members  appointed  by  the 
king,  met  in  Berlin  to  make  all  necessary  pre- 
parations for  a  transfer  of  the  government  of 
the  church  to  a  regular  generel  synod.  The 
Prussian  government  makes  the  utmost  exer- 
tions to  render  it  possible  for  the  discordant 
ecclesiastical  parties  to  live  peaceably  side  by 
side  in  the  national  church,  but  large  numbers, 
especially  of  the,  adherents  of  strict  Lutheran 
principles,  may  ultimately  prefer  secession  to 
a  continuance  of  their  church  communion  with 
parties  which  they  consider  heretical. — ^The 
example  of  the  king  of  Prussia  in  consolida- 
ting the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  into 
a  United  Evangelical  church  was  followed  in 
other  German  states.  Thus  the  union  was  in- 
troduced, either  by  resolution  of  synods  or  by 
a  general  vote,  in  Nassau  (1817),  the  Bavarian 
Palatinate  (1818),  Baden  (1821),  and  even  in 
Wftrtemberg  (1827),  where  the  Reformed 
church  had  hardly  an  existence.  The  union 
may  be  considered  permanently  established  in 
the  Bavarian  Palatinate  and  in  Baden,  in  both 
of  which  the  church  has  a  presbyterian  con- 
stitution, inclusive  of  a  general  synod,  which 
in  both  churches  is  unanimous  in  maintain- 
ing the  union.  Saxony,  the  bulk  of  Bavaria 
proper,  Mecklenburg,  Brunswick,  and  several 
other  states  were  too  exclusively  Lutheran, 
Switzerland  too  exclusively  Reformed,  to  fall 
in  with  the  movement.  In  many  of  the  small 
states  the  views  of  the  people  on  the  sub- 
ject of  union  could  not  be  ascertained,  as 
the  church  was  without  a  synodal  constitu- 
tion and  entirely  controlled  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  introduction  of  the  synodal  con- 
stitution, which  in  1875  had  been  completed 
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in  the  large  majority  of  the  Protestant  state 
ohnrohes,  United  Evangelical  as  well  as  Luther- 
an, will  ere  long  define  the  position  of  every 
oharch  in  regard  to  the  union.  In  Anstria 
and  France  a  fusion  of  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed churches  has  also  many  friends,  but 
nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  practical 
execution. — See  Bering,  Quchiehte  der  hireh- 
lichen  Uhionsversuche  (2  vols.,  Leipsic^  1886- 
'8) ;  Nitzsch,  Urhundenbueh  der  ewingeliteken 
Union  (Bonn,  1858) ;  Julius  Mtlller,  JDie  evan- 
geliache  Union  (Leipsic,  1864) ;  Stidd,  Die  lu- 
therisehe  Kirche  una  die  Union  (Berlin,  1858). 
-^A  branch  of  the  United  Evangelical  church 
in  the  United  States  was  established  at  St. 
Louis  in  1840,  when  six  (German  ministers  or- 
ganized an  ecclesiastical  body  called  Boan- 
geliicher  JSTirehenverein  de$  Westens  (Evangeli- 
eal  Church  Union  of  the  West).  In  1856  this 
body  was  divided  into  three  districts,  in  1866 
it  changed  its  name  into  **  German  Evangelical 
Synod  of  the  West,"  and  in  1870  it  reported  at 
the  **  General  Assembly,"  held  in  Louisville, 
162  ministers,  800  congregations,  12,000  voting 
members,  about  20,000  communicants,  and  a 
total  population  of  about  50,000.  Independent 
of  this  organization,  another  branch  of  the 
United  Evangelical  church  was  constituted  in 
1848  under  the  name  of  "Evangelical  Synod 
of  North  America."  In  May,  1859,  it  split  into 
two  independent  bodies,  one  of  which  assumed 
the  name  "United  Evangelical  Synod  of  the 
Northwest,"  and  the  other  "  United  Evangeli- 
cal Synod  of  the  East."  Both  of  them  united 
in  1872  with  the  "  German  Evangelical  Synod 
of  the  West,"  constitutinff  henceforth  the 
foorth  and  fifth  districts  of  Uds  body.    In  1874 


the  church  was  redistricted  by  the  general  con- 
ference held  in  Indianapolis  into  seven  partic- 
ular synods;  it  numbered  at  this  time  about 
800  ministers  and  40,000  communicants.  The 
church  has  a  theological  seminary  in  Warren 
co.f  Mo.,  and  another  educationiJ  institution 
at  Elmhurst,  111.  In  1876  the  German  language 
was  still  exclusively  used  in  all  the  congre- 
gations of  this  church.  It  publishes  three  de- 
nominational papers. 

PlIITED  FBOVDrOES.    See  Netheblakds. 

OflTED  STITEB  OF  IMHUCAy  a  federal  repub- 
lic in  North  America,  comprising  the  central 
portion  of  the  continent  and  the  territory  of 
Alaska,  separated  from  the  rest  by  British  Co- 
lumbia. (See  Alaska.)  The  main  portion  lies 
between  lat.  24''  80'  and  49''  24'  N.  (at  the  lake 
of  the  Woods,  W.  of  which  the  boundary  fol- 
lows the  49th  parallel),  and  Ion.  66*'  50'  and 
124**  45'  W.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  British 
America,  from  which  it  is  in  part  separated  by 
Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  St.  Clair,  Erie,  and 
Ontario,  with  their  connecting  streams,  and 
the  river  St  Lawrence  (see  Canada,  vol.  iii., 
p.  672);  E.  by  New  Brunswick  and  the  At- 
lantic ocean;  S.  by  the  gulf  and  republic  of 
Mexico,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by 
the  Rio  Grande;  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean. 
The  British  American  boundary,  according  to 
the  war  department  map  (1869),  measures 
8,540  m. ;  the  Mexican,  1,650  m.  The  great- 
est length,  from  Cape  Cod  on  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  near  the  42d  parallel,  is  nearly 
2,800  m.,  and  the  greatest  breadth,  from  the 
N.  W.  extremity  of  Minnesota  to  the  south- 
ernmost point  of  Texas,  1,600  m. ;  general 
breadth,  about  1,200  m.    The  area,  according 


Oreftt  Seal  of  the  United  State*. 
[The  derioe  for  the  great  seal  of  the  United  Statea,  aa  adopted  by  act  of  the  continental  congresa  on  June  20, 1792,  and  r»- 
adopted  by  the  new  congress,  Sept  10, 1789,  provided  for  an  obverse  and  a  reverse,  aabstantially  as  here  depicted ;  bat 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  reverse  was  ever  made.  In  the  obverse  as  originally  adopted,  the  eagle  held  in  his  ainiater 
talon  a  bundle  of  thirteen  arrowa,  and  the  first  seal  was  thus  made ;  bat  when,  in  1841,  a  new  seal  waa  made  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  one,  which  had  become  worn,  only  six  arrows  were  pat  into  the  eagle'a  talon.  Whether  thla  change^ 
which  was  onanthorized  by  law,  was  made  by  design  or  by  accident,  is  not  known.] 

to  Walker's  ''  Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United 
States,"  is  8,026,494  sq.  m.  (exdusiye  of  lakes 


and  river  surfaces  bounding  the  republic  or  the 
single  states),  of  which  827,844  sq.  m.  belonged 
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to  the  republic  at  the  peace  of  1Y88,  1,171,- 
981  Iftq.  m.  were  added  by  the  Loaisiana  pur- 
chase from  France  in  1803  (snpplemented  bj 
the  Oregon  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  1846), 
69,268  sq.  m.  by  the  Spanish  cession  of  1819, 
and  967,451  sq.  m.  from  Mexico,  viz. :  876,183 
sq.  m.  by  the  annexation  of  Texas  in  1845, 545,- 
783  sq.  m.  by  the  treaty  of  Gnadalape  Hidalgo 
in  1848,  and  45,535  sq.  m.  by  the  Ghtdsden 
porchase  in  1858. — The  repablic  is  divided 
into  37  states,  one  federal  district  ^District  of 
Colombia,  ceded  by  Maryland),  nine  organ- 
ized territories,  and  two  nnorganized  territo- 
ries (Alaska  and  Indian  territory).  By  the 
act  of  congress  of  March  8, 1875,  Colorado  is 
authorized  to  frame  a  constitution  and  to  sub- 
mit it  to  a  vote  of  the  people  in  July,  1876, 
when,  in  case  of  its  adoption,  the  president  is 
to  issue  a  proclamation  aeclaring  the  territory 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state.  A  bill 
for  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  state 
passed  the  senate  March  10, 1876,  and  is  (Jane 
1)  pending  before  the  hoose  of  representatives. 
For  convenience  the  states  are  generally  clas- 
sified by  geographers  as  foUows:  eastern  or 
New  Engknd  states,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Gon- 
necticnt ;  middle  states.  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Delaware ;  southern  states, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Oarolina,  Gkorgia,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky;  western  states,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska;  Pa- 
cific states,  California,  Oregon,  Nevada.  An- 
other classification  is:  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
states,  those  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  slopes 
respectively;  golf  states,  those  bordering  on 
the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  sonth  western  states,  Ijonisi- 
ana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kansas;  north- 
western states,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  Nebraska;  central  states,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee.  The 
slave  states,  those  in  which  slavery  existed  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  numbered  15, 
viz.:  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia  (then  in- 
cluding West  Virginia),  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Missouri;  the  others  were  known 
as  the  free  states.  Of  the  states,  13  existed 
at  the  formation  of  the  constitution,  and  24 
have  been  admitted  under  its  provisions.  Of 
these  one  (Texas)  was  an  independent  repub- 
lic, four  were  formed  directly  from  other  states 
(Kentucky  from  Virginia,  Maine  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont  from  territories  claimed  by 
New  York  and  previously  also  by  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  West  Virginia  from  Virginia),  and 
the  rest  were  created  from  the  public  domain. 
The  following  tables  contain  a  list  of  the  states 
and  territories,  with  various  particulars.  The 
second  and  third  columns  of  the  first  give  for 
the  original  states  the  date  and  order  of  ratifi- 
cation of  the  federal  constitution,  for  the  oth- 


er states  the  date  and  order  of  admission  into 
the  Union,  and  for  the  territories  the  date  and 
order  of  organization.  The  areas  are  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  censns  of  1870.  Many 
of  these,  as  well  as  the  general  figures  given 
above,  are  based  mainly  on  approximative  com- 
putations. In  a  few  instances  slightly  different 
figures  have  been  given  in  the  articles  on  the 
states  and  territories,  those  in  PsNNSTLVAinA 
being  the  estimate  of  the  state  geologist.  The 
aggregate  population  in  the  second  table  in- 
cludes tribal  Indians,  as  estimated  by  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  census  in  1870. 
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Montgomery. 

UtUe  Rock. 

Sacramento. 

Hartibrd. 

Dover. 

Tallahassee. 

Atlanta. 

Springfield. 

lodlaDapoUs. 

I>eaM<dnes. 

Topeka. 

FrsnkJbrt 

New  Orleans. 

Angosta. 

Annapolis. 

Boston. 

Lansing. 

St  Paol. 

Jackson. 

Jefferson  City. 

Lincoln. 

GsrsonCity. 

Ooncord. 

Trenton. 

Albany. 

Raleigh. 

Colmnbns. 

Salens. 

Harrisborg. 

Newport     and 

Providence. 
Oohimbia. 
NashriUe. 
Austin. 
MontpeUer. 
Richmond. 
Wheeling. 
Madison. 


Tucson. 
Denver. 
Yankton. 
Washington. 
Bois*  City. 


Helena. 
Santa  F6. 
Salt  Lake  City. 
Olympla. 
Cheyenne. 


Sitka. 
Washington. 


♦  The  thliteen  original  states. 

t  Date  when  congress  assumed  exchulve  Jurisdiction. 

%  Date  of  cession  by  Russia. 
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raPITLATIOH  AS  BKTirBinED  BT  THE  OnBUB  OF  1870. 
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A  state  census  was  taken  in  Michigan  in  1874, 
and  censuses  were  taken  by  14  states  in  1875. 
The  population  according  to  these  enumera- 
tions, except  in  Florida,  from  which  the  re- 
turns have  not  (June  1,  1876)  been  received, 
was  as  follows:  Iowa,  1,350,544;  Kansas,  528,- 
437;  Louisiana,  857,039  (404,916  white  and 
452,123  colored);  Massachusetts,  1,651,652; 
Michigan,  1,334,031 ;  Minnesota,  597,407 ;  Ne- 
braska, 246,280;  Nevada,  52,540;  New  Jersey, 
1,019,413;  New  York,  4,705,208;  Oregon,  104,- 
520 ;  Rhode  Island,  258,239 ;  South  Carolina, 
925,145  (350,754  white  and  574,891  colored) ; 


Wisconsin,  1,286,729.  According  to  the  census 
of  1870,  there  were  52  cities  with  more  than 
25,000  inhabitants  each,  of  which  8  had  upward 
of  200,000,  6  from  100,000  to  200,000, 11  from 
50,000  to  100,000,  and  27  from  25,000  to  60,- 
000.  Besides  these  there  are  9  cities  which, 
according  to  the  state  censuses  named  above, 
contained  upward  of  25,000  inhabitants  each 
in  1874  or  1875.  The  table  on  the  next  page 
contains  a  list  of  these  61  cities  with  their  pop- 
ulation as  returned  by  the  United  States  oensns 
in  1870,  and  the  population  in  1874  or  1875  of 
such  as  are  contained  in  the  state  censuses. 
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New  York,  N.Y.  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Brooklyn,  N.T... 

St  LoaiA,Mo. 

Chka^Tir 


BaUImoro^Md 

Boston,  Mass. ........ 

Cincliiiiati,  Ohio 

New  Orleans,  La 

San  Francisco,  Cal. . . 

BnflUo,N.  T 

Washington,  D.  C. . . 

Newark,  N.J 

IiOolsTille,  Kv 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Jersey  dhr.N.  J.... 

l>etrolt,]^ch 

Hihrankee,  Wis 

AnMDy,N.T 

FiroTldence,  B.  I 

Bocheeter,  N.  T 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Btchmond,ya 

New  Haven, Conn... 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Indlanspolis,  Ind 

Trt>y,N.  Y 

Syracaae.  N.  Y 

Worcester,  Mass 

Lowell,  Mass 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Cambridge,  Msss. . . . 

Hartford,  Goon 

flGtanton,  Pa 

Beading,  Pa 

Fsterson^N.J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Toledo.  Ohio 

Portland,  Me 

Gdnmbos,  Ohio 

Wilmington,  Del 

Bayton,Ohio 

Lawrence,  Btass 

TTtica,N.Y 

-f  Ghariestown,  Msss. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Lynn,  Mass 

FdlBiver,  Mass 

Springfield,  Mass 

MsshviUe,  Tenn. 


Trenton,  N.  J 

Hew  Bedford,  Mass.. 

Blizabeth,  N.  J 

Hoboken,  N.  J 

Gsmden,  N.J 

St  Ptinl.  Minn 

Onmd  Baplds,  Mich.. 
HlnneapoUs,  Minn. . . 
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942.298 
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89«,099 

484,616 

810,864 

298,977 

267,854 

J^'^ 

'841,9i9 

216,289 

191,416 

208,489 

149,478 

117,714 

184,678 

109,199 

10&,0!W 

128310 

100,7fi8 

92,829 

86,076 

82,546 

109,227 

79,677 

•101,256 

71,440 

100,775 

69,422 

86,018 

68,904 

100,675 

?'^ 

81,678 

58,180 

61,088 

50,840 

48.956 

56,540 

48,244 

46,466 

48,821 

48,051 

48,815 

41,105 

49,265 

40,928 

49.677 

40,226 

89,684 

47,888 

87,180 

85,092 

88,980 

S'S? 

88,814 

82,260 

82,064 

81,584 

81,418 

81,274 

80,841 

80,478 

28,921 

84,907 

XS'SSi 

82,070 

28328 

28,286 

28,288 

82,600 

26.766 

45340 

26,708 

81,058 

25,865 

24,117 

2^965 

22,874 

25,081 

21,820 

2^876 

20,882 

25,928 

20,297 

24,766 

20,045 

88,858 

20,080 

88,178 

16,607 

*25,928 

18,066 

82,721 

— With  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of 
the  N.  E.  coast,  the  shores  on  the  Atlantic 
and  gulf  are  low,  while  those  on  the  Pacific 
are  mostly  bold  and  rocky.  The  most  im- 
portant indentations  on  the  Atlantic  are  Pas- 
aamaquoddy,  Frenchman's,  Penobscot,  Gasco, 
Massachusetts,  Cape  Cod,  Buzzard's,  Narra- 
gansett,  New  York,  Raritan,  Delaware,  and 
Chesapeake  bays,  and  Long  Island,  Albe- 
marle, and  Pamlico  sounds ;  on  the  gulf,  Tam- 
pa, Appalachee,  Pensacola,  Mobile,  Galveston, 
Matagorda,  Espiritu  Santo,  Aransas,  and  Cor- 
pus Ohristi  bays,  with  those  about  the  delta 
of  the  Mississippi;  and  on  the  Pacific,  San 
Diego  harbor,  Monterey  bay,  San  Francisco 
bay,  and  the  strait  of  Fuca.  The  length  of 
coast  line,  not  including  indentations  of  the 

•  1874.  t  Annexed  to  Boston  in  1874. 


land,  according  to  the  United  States  coast 
survey,  is  6,715  m.,  viz. :  2,849  m.  on  the  At- 
lantic, 1,556  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  1,810 
on  the  Pacific.  The  shore  line  of  the  great 
lakes,  according  to  estimates  made  in  the  coast 
survey  office,  measures  8,450  m.,  viz. :  Supe- 
rior, 955;  Michigan,  1,820;  Huron,  510;  St 
Clair,  65  ;  Erie,  870 ;  Ontario,  230.— The  rivers 
of  the  United  States  may  be  comprised  in  four 
distinct  classes:  1.  The  Mississippi  and  its 
affluents,  which  drain  the  region  between  the 
AUeghanies  and  the  Rocky  mountains.  The 
chief  of  these  affluents  are :  on  the  east,  the 
Wisconsin,  Bock,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Yazoo,  and 
Big  Black;  on  the  west,  the  Minnesota,  Des 
Moines,  Missouri,  St.  Francis,  Arkansas,  and 
Red  river.  Several  of  these  are  from  1,000  to 
2,000  m.  in  length,  while  many  of  the  secon- 
dary affluents  have  courses  extending  from  800 
to  1,000  m.  2.  The  rivers  which  rise  in  the  Al- 
leghany chain  and  flow  into  the  Atlantic.  Of 
these,  the  most  important,  bennning  at  the 
northeast,  are  the  Penobscot,  Kennebec,  Mer- 
rimack, Connecticut,  Hudson,  Delaware,  Sus- 
quehanna, Potomac,  James,  Roanoke,  Neuse, 
Cape  Fear,  Great  Pedee,  Santee,  Savannah, 
and  Altamaha,  most  of  which  exceed  800  m. 
in  length,  and  are  navigable  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  sea.  8.  The  rivers  of  the 
southern  slope,  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
the  principal  of  which,  E.  of  the  Mississippi, 
are  the  Appalachicola,  Mobile,  and  Pearl,  and 
W.  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Sabine,  Neches, 
Trinity,  Brazos,  Colorado,  Nueces,  and  Rio 
Grande  (which  forms  the  boundary  between 
Texas  and  Mexico).  4.  The  rivers  which  flow 
into  the  Pacific,  of  which  the  most  important 
are  the  Columbia,  which  has  several  large 
affluents ;  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin, 
which  flow  into  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  and 
drain  the  fertile  valley  between  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  Coast  mountains ;  and  the  great 
Colorado  of  the  West,  which  has  its  terminus 
in  the  gulf  of  California,  and  drains  the  region 
between  the  Wahsatch  and  Rocky  mountains. 
Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  the  shallow 
streams  of  the  Great  Basin,  which  have  no 
outlet  to  the  ocean;  the  Red  river  of  the 
North,  which  empties  into  Lake  Winnipeg  in 
British  America;  the  St,  Lawrence,  which 
forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  New  York 
and  Canada,  and  discharges  the  waters  of  the 
great  lakes  and  their  affluents;  the  St.  John 
and  St.  Croix,  which  form  part  of  the  boun- 
dary between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick ;  and 
the  St.  John's,  in  Florida.  Few  countries  in 
the  world  contain  so  many  lakes  as  the  United 
States,  though  these  are  principally  confined 
to  the  northern  portion.  Of  the  flve  great 
lakes,  as  they  are  called,  the  largest  bodies  of 
fresh  water  on  the  globe,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  the  newly  discovered  and  imper- 
fectly known  lakes  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
four,  viz.,  Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario, 
lie  on  the  northern  border,  partly  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  partly  in  British  America,  while 
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Lake  Michigan  is  wholly  within  the  territory 
of  the  repablic ;  so  is  nearly  all  of  Lake  Oham- 
plain.  !Near  the  S.  end  of  the  last,  in  New 
York,  is  Lake  George,  renowned  for  its  beau- 
tiful scenery,  a  featnre  equally  characteristic 
of  other  lakes  in  the  neighboring  wilderness 
of  the  Adirondaoks  and  in  New  England. 
Among  the  last  mentioned,  the  most  impor- 
tant are  Moosehead  in  Maine,  Winnipiseogee 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  Memphremagog,  part- 
ly in  Vermont  and  partly  in  Oanada.  The 
central  parts  of  Maine  are  thickly  strewn  with 
lakes  of  great  beauty  and  considerable  size; 
and  in  almost  every  part  of  New  England 
sheets  of  water  are  abundantiy  found  under 
the  designation  of  ponds,  which  in  Europe 
from  their  size  and  beauty  would  be  classed 
as  lakes.  The  central  and  western  parts  of 
New  York  contain  several  large  lakes,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  are  Otsego,  Oneida, 
Skaneateles,  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Eeuka  (former- 
ly Crooked),  and  Chautauqua.  In  the  south- 
em  states  lakes  of  fresh  water  are  rarely 
found  except  in  Florida,  where  the  principal 
is  Okeechobee,  and  in  Louisiana,  where  there 
ar^  many  lakes  formed  by  expansions  of  the 
numerous  rivers.  In  the  states  of  the  north- 
west, lakes  are  very  numerous  in  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota;  the  great  num- 
ber and  size  of  those  in  the  last  form  indeed 
one  of  its  most  remarkable  geographical  fea- 
tures. The  most  noted  on  the  Pacific  slope  is 
Great  Salt  lake.  In  the  Great  Basin,  in  Utah 
and  Nevada,  are  many  other  lakes  or  sloughs, 
most  of  which,  like  this,  are  salt.  In  Califor- 
nia and  E.  Oregon  are  several  similar  bodies  of 
water.  The  area  of  the  United  States,  with 
reference  to  its  watersheds,  is  divided,  accord- 
ing to  Walker's  "  Statistical  Atias  of  the  United 
States,"  as  follows :  1.  The  Pacific  slope,  854,- 
814  sq.  m.,  including  the  basin  of  the  Columbia, 
219,706  sq.  m.;  Great  Basin,  210,274;  basin 
of  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  264,886 ;  coast 
basins,  159,948.  2.  The  Mississippi  valley, 
1,257,545  sq.  m.,  including  the  Missouri  basin, 
627,690  sq.  m. ;  upper  Mississippi,  179,635; 
Ohio,  207,111;  Arkansas,  184,742;  Red  river, 
92,721;  lower  Mississippi,  65,646.  8.  The 
gulf  slope  W.  of  the  Mississippi,  279,768  sq. 
m.,  of  which  the  Rio  Grande  basin  occupies 
101,834,  and  the  gulf  slope  E.  of  the  Missis- 
sippi 145,990  sq.  m.  4.  The  Atlantic  slope 
proper,  304,588  sq.  m.  5.  The  basins  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Red  river  of  the  North, 
184,389  sq.  m. — The  United  States  is  crossed 
in  a  general  N.  and  S.  direction  by  two  great 
systems  of  mountains,  the  Rocky  mountains 
in  the  west  and  the  Appalachian  or  Alleghany 
chain  in  the  east,  between  which  is  the  exten- 
sive and  fertile  Mississippi  valley.  The  great 
mass  of  the  Rocky  mountain  system  is  W.  of 
the  105th  meridian.  Its  two  main  chains  are 
the  Rocky  mountains  proper,  extending  through 
New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Mon- 
tana, and  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  California,  with 
its  extension,  the  Cascade  range,  in  Oregon 


and  Washington  territory.  Between  these  two 
chains  is  a  plateau,  crossed  by  numerous  moun- 
tain ranges,  which  through  its  centre  E.  and 
W.  is  from  4,000  to  5,000  ft.  high,  falling  off 
toward  the  north  and  south  from  that  line. 
The  Wahsatch  mountains  are  the  most  impor- 
tant range  of  theplateau.  They  extend  S.  and 
S.  W.  through  Utah  and  S.  E.  Nevada,  and 
form  the  E.  rim  of  the  Great  Basin,  the  W. 
rim  being  the  Sierra  Nevada.  They  rise  from 
4,000  to  6,000  ft.  above  the  plateau,  Mt.  Nebo 
being  11,992  ft.  high.  The  Blue  mountains 
in  E.  Oregon  are  littie  known.  The  most  ele- 
vated portion  of  the  plateau  is  between  the 
Wahsatch  and  Rocky  mountains,  and  em- 
braces the  Colorado  **  parks  "  and  the  Laramie 
plains  in  Wyoming.  The  average  elevation 
here  is  from  7,000  to  9,000  ft.,  being  greatest 
on  the  N.  edge  of  the  South  park,  whence 
there  is  a  gentie  decline  in  either  direction. 
The  loftiest  portion  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
is  in  Colorado,  where  there  are  many  peaks 
upward  of  14,000  ft.  high.  The  Wind  River 
mountains  in  N.  W.  Wyoming,  and  the  Bitter 
Root  mountains,  forming  part  of  the  boundary 
between  Idaho  and  Montana,  are  important 
spurs  of  this  chain.  In  the  Wind  River  moun- 
tains rise  the  Missouri  river,  the  Green  river^ 
forming  the  main  branch  of  the  Colorado  of  the 
West,  and  the  Snake,  one  of  the  main  branch- 
es of  the  Columbia.  The  Black  hills,  on  the 
border  of  Wyoming  and  Dakota,  may  be  con- 
sidered an  outiying  group  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. The  Sierra  Nevaaa  and  Cascade  moun- 
tains run  nearly  parallel  with  the  Pacific  coast, 
from  100  to  150  m.  from  it.  In  the  former 
are  several  peaks  more  than  14,000  ft.  high, 
Mt.  Whitney  (14,887  ft.)  being  the  highest  in 
the  United  States.  The  Coast  range  is  the 
westernmost  of  the  Rocky  mountain  system, 
running  through  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington territory,  at  a  distance  of  from  10  to 
50  m.  from  the  coast.  It  averages  from  2,000 
to  3,000  ft.  in  height,  but  a  few  peaks  rise 
more  than  twice  as  high,  and  Mt.  San  Ber- 
nardino, the  loftiest  (which  is  however  not 
generally  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Coast 
range),  to  an  elevation  of  11,600  ft.  The  Rocky 
mountain  system  embraces  an  area  of  nearly 
1,000,000  sq.  m.  It  is  widest  between  the 
36th  and  41st  parallels,  where  the  breadth 
is  from  800  to  1,000  m.  It  is  lowest  alonj^ 
the  82d  parallel,  where  the  greatest  elevation 
is  not  more  than  4,000  ft.  The  Appalachian 
chain  extends  S.  W.  from  Canada  to  Ala- 
bama. It  includes  among  other  ranges  the 
Green  mountains  in  Vermont,  the  Catskills  in 
New  York,  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Virginia,  the 
Black  mountains  in  North  Carolina,  and  as 
outlying  spurs  the  White  mountains  in  New 
Hampshire  and  the  Adirondacks  in  New  York* 
Mt.  Washington  in  the  White  mountains  is 
6,293  ft.  high  (according  to  Prof.  Hitchcock)  ; 
the  loftiest  peak  of  the  chain  is  the  Black 
Dome  in  the  Black  mountains,  about  6,700 
ft    The  greatest  width  of  the  chain,  not  in- 
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dnding  outliers,  is  100  m.,  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland.  The  height  of  the  plain  at  the 
base  is  600  ft.  in  New  England,  and  heoomes 
1,200  ft.  S.  of  Virginia;  the  W.  base  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee  is  from  1,000  to  2,000  ft. 
kigh.  The  Appalachians  make  their  nearest 
approach  to  the  sea  in  the  Highlands  on  the 
Hudson,  which  are  about  30  m.  from  Long  Isl- 
4ind  sound ;  in  the  south  the  distance  from  the 
coast  is  200  m.  The  Atlantic  slope,  between 
the  Appalachians  and  the  ocean,  is  in  general 
hilly,  with  level  tracts  near  the  shore,  particu- 
larly in  the  south.  The  great  central  district 
between  the  two  mountain  systems  is  a  region 
of  prairies  and  plains,  sloping  from  each  to- 
ward the  Mississippi  river,  with  a  gentle  south- 
ern decline  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  A  portion 
in  the  northeast  slopes  toward  the  great  lakes, 
and  the  basin  of  the  Bed  river  of  the  North 
toward  the  north.  The  elevation  at  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  mountains  in  Montana  is  4,091 
ft. ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  river,  on 
the  border  of  Montana  and  Dakota,  2,010  ft. ; 
^  Denver,  Colorado,  6,267  ft. ;  of  the  Llano 
Estacado  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  8,200  to 
4,700  ft. ;  of  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  in 
Minnesota,  1,680  ft. — Some  details  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  great  geological  formations 
over  the  territory  of  the  Union,  and  the  rela- 
^ona  of  these  to  its  geography,  have  already 
been  given  in  the  article  Geolooy,  vol.  vii., 
p.  695.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  eozoic  for- 
mations bearing  the  names  of  Laurentian,  Hu- 
ronian,  Montalban,  and  Norian  make  up  the  At- 
lantic belt  of  the  Appalachians,  extending  from 
E.  Oanada  through  New  England  and  E.  New 
York  to  N.  E.  Alabama.  To  these  eozoic  groups 
belong  the  White  mountains,  the  Green  moun- 
tains, the  Adirondacks,  the  Highlands  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  the  South  mountain  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  its  continuation  south  of  the 
Potomac,  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  lower  levels  of 
*£.  New  England  are  also,  with  some  excep- 
-tions,  occupied  by  eozoic  rooks,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  a  broad  belt  of  rolling  country  be- 
tween the  E.  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
low  lands  of  the  coast.  In  addition  to  what 
has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  the  various  formations  over  this  area,  it 
may  be  noted  that  rocks  of  the  Laurentian  age 
extend  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Schuylkill, 
while  further  southward  Huronian  and  Mont- 
alban rooks  prevail,  including  however  a  belt 
of  Laurentian  in  Virginia.  Westward  from  the 
Adirondacks  eozoic  rooks,  embracing  the  four 
^reat  types  already  mentioned,  extend  through 
Oanada  to  N.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  while 
southward  they  reappear  in  the  Ozark  monn- 
t^ns  of  Arkansas,  and  also  in  small  areas  in  Mis* 
«ouri.  In  the  Rocky  mountains  eozoic  rocks 
appear  which  seem  to  be  identical  in  their  char- 
acter with  those  of  the  Appalachians,  but  have 
not  yet  been  critically  studied.  At  the  W.  base 
of  the  Green  mountains,  and  thence  extending 
along  the  W.  flank  of  the  South  mountain  and 
the  Blue  Ridge  as  far  as  Georgia,  is  a  series  of 


rooks  to  which  Prof.  Emmons  gave  the  name  of 
the  Taconic  system.  He  described  them  as  hav- 
ing a  total  thickness  of  about  20,000  ft.  and  con- 
sisting of  an  upper  and  a  lower  division ;  the 
latter  consisting  of  sandstones  and  quartzites, 
followed  by  a  great  mass  of  limestones  inter- 
stratified  with  and  overlaid  by  argillaceous  and 
magnesian  schists,  and  destitute  of  fossils ;  while 
the  upper  division,  including  sandstones,  slates, 
and  limestones,  contained  a  palaeozoic  fauna 
supposed  by  him  to  be  older  than  that  of  the 
Potsdam  and  calciferous  of  New  York,  which 
latter  were  declared  to  overlie  unconf ormably 
the  Taconic  system.  These  views  were  op- 
posed by  most  American  geologists,  and  chiefly 
by  Mather,  H.  D.  Rogers,  and  Log^.  Accord- 
ing to  these  authorities,  the  whole  Taconic  sys- 
tem represented  in  a  modified  condition  the 
middle  and  upper  Cambrian  rocks,  from  the 
Potsdam  to  the  Oneida.  (See  Gboloot,  tabular 
view,  vol.  vii.,  p.  694.)  Later  researches  have 
confirmed  the  views  of  Emmons  as  to  the  an- 
tiquity of  a  portion  of  the  fauna  of  the  upper 
Taconic  rocks,  while  the  lower  Taconic  may 
correspond  to  the  lower  Cambrian  of  Europe, 
or  perhaps  to  a  still  earlier  period  more  closely 
related  to  the  eozoic  rocks  already  noticed. 
These  rocks  are  important  as  making  up  the 
chief  part  of  the  floor  of  the  great  Appalachian 
valley  from  Lake  Ohamplain  to  Georgia,  a  re- 
gion remarkable  for  fertility  of  soil  and  for  the 
great  deposits  of  brown  hematite  (limonite) 
iron  ore  which  belong  to  the  lower  Taconic 
strata.  The  American  subdivisions  of  the  mid- 
dle and  upper  Cambrian  rocks,  from  the  Pots- 
dam to  the  summit  of  the  Loraine  (or  Hudson 
river)  shales,  appear  in  theircharacteristic  forms 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Mohawk  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence. From  this  great  plain  around  the  base 
of  the  Adirondacks  they  extend  westward  to 
the  Mississippi  valley,  and  thence  southward 
as  far  as  Texas.  They  are  also  found  at  inter- 
vals along  the  eastern  border  of  the  palsBOzoic 
basin  as  far  as  Tennessee,  but  their  precise 
relations  to  the  Taconic  rocks  along  this  line 
are  still  involved  in  discussion.  The  base  of 
the  next  great  palseozoic  division,  the  Silurian 
proper,  is  the  Oneida,  which  rests  unconforma- 
bly  upon  the  preceding,  and,  being  a  strong 
and  massive  sandstone  or  conglomerate,  gives 
rise  to  a  conspicuous  ridge  along  the  eastern 
border  of  the  basin.  It  forms  the  Shawangunk 
mountains  of  S.  E.  New  York  and  the  Kit- 
tatinny  mountain  of  Pennsylvania,  stretching 
thence  southward  and  bounding  the  great  Ap- 
palachian valley  on  its  N.  and  W.  side,  while 
the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  South  mountain  and 
the  Blue  Ridge  enclose  it  on  the  south  and  east. 
The  whole  eastern  portion  of  the  great  palsBO- 
zoic  basin  has  been  much  disturbed  by  undu- 
lations of  the  strata  having  a  general  N.  E. 
and  S.  W.  direction,  often  complicated  by  frac- 
tures with  great  vertical  displacements  of  the 
strata,  which  may  be  described  as  upthrows 
on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  faults.  This  disturbed 
region  includes  the  whole  of  the  palssozoic 
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series  to  the  top  of  the  coal,  embracing  va- 
rious massive  sandstones  and  conglomerates. 
As  the  combined  result  of  these  disturbances 
and  the  subsequent  erosion  of  the  surface, 
the  whole  region  has  been  converted  into  a 
mountainous  belt  of  parallel  ridges,  extend- 
ing along  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  great  Appala- 
chian valley  from  the  Catskill  mountains  of 
New  York  throughout  all  its  length,  and  con- 
stituting the  Alleghany  mountain  belt,  of 
which  the  Kittatinny  may  be  considered  as  the 
eastern  limit.  In  this  disturbed  region  occur 
the  anthracite  and  semi-bituminous  coal  basins 
of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and 
the  dislocations  just  idluded  to  are  in  repeated 
instances  so  great  as  to  bring  up  the  base  of 
the  palffiozoic  series  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the 
detached  areas  of  coal.  To  the  westward  these 
disturbances  become  less  and  less  marked,  and 
the  Devonian  and  carboniferous  rocks  are  seen 
comparatively  undisturbed.  Further  to  the 
west  we  reach  the  Cincinnati  axis,  which  is 
traced  from  Lake  Ontario  to  N.  Alabama,  and 
brings  up  on  a  gentle  anticlinal  the  upper 
Cambrian  beds,  known  in  this  region  as  the 
Cincinnati  group,  from  Cincinnati  with  some 
interruptions  to  Nashville,  Tenn.  Further 
southward  it  sinks  beneath  the  coal  formation 
of  Alabama.  To  the  east  of  this  great  dividing 
line  extends  the  Appalachian  coal  field  from 
Alabama  through  E.  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and 
Ohio,  including  West  Virginia  and  the  W.  half 
of  Pennsylvania;  while  to  the  west  of  it  are 
three  other  paleozoic  coal  fields,  that  of  Mich- 
igan, that  of  Illinois,  including  parts  of  Indi- 
ana and  western  Kentucky,  and  that  west  of 
the  Missis^pi,  extending  from  Iowa,  through 
Missouri,  E[ansas,  and  Arkansas,  into  Texas. 
(See  Coal.)  To  the  westward  of  this  last  coal 
field  are  great  areas  of  newer  rocks  of  trias- 
sio,  Jurassic,  cretaceous,  and  tertiary  periods, 
which  extend  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains and  beyond.  The  cretaceous  and  tertia- 
ry strata,  after  stretching  southward  through 
Texas,  reach  up  the  Mississippi  valley  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  eastward  along  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  and  thence  northward  to  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts,  in  a  belt  of  gradually 
diminishing  breadth,  including  Long  Island  and 
a  part  of  Martha^s  Vineyard.  The  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  with  the  greater  part  of  Flor- 
ida and  a  border  of  varying  width  along  the 
seaboard,  is  overlaid  with  deposits  which  are 
regarded  as  post-tertiary.  The  whole  of  these 
newer  strata  along  the  Atlantic  region  rest  in 
a  nearly  horizontaJ  attitude  on  the  eozoic  and 
palflBozoic  rocks.  The  cretaceous  strata  are 
in  many  parts  concealed,  but  are  recognized 
along  the  N.  portion  of  Long  Island,  and  pass 
across  New  Jersey  and  N.  Delaware  to  the 
head  of  Chesapeake  bay.  Thence  they  are  ex- 
posed at  a  few  points  in  E.  Virginia,  the  Caro- 
linas,  and  Georgia,  till  in  the  W.  part  of  this 
state  they  appear  in  a  broad  belt  extending 
through  central  Alabama  and  curving  north- 
ward through  N.  Mississippi  and  E.  Tennessee. 


These  newer  rocks  along  tlie  Atlantic  coast 
form  the  tide-water  region,  and  are  nowhere 
affected  by  the  movements  which  have  dis- 
turbed the  older  rocks.  What  has  been  called 
the  new  red  sandstone  formation  of  the  At- 
lantic belt  extends  in  a  narrow  line  from  N. 
Massachusetts  along  the  Connecticut  valley  to 
New  Haven.  It  is  again  continued  from  the 
Hudson  across  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
into  Virginia,  and  is  found  in  smaller  areas  in 
S.  E.  Virginia  and  in  North  Carolina.  From 
its  organic  remains  this  sandstone  is  regarded 
as  lower  mesozoic,  probably  including  the  tri- 
assic  and  Jurassic  periods.  In  Virginia  and 
in  North  Carolina  it  includes  beds  of  work- 
able coal,  which  rest  upon  the  eozoic  crys- 
talline rocks.  In  a  similar  relation  there  is 
a  considerable  area  of  coal-bearing  rocks  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  which  are 
however  of  palsBOZoic  age  like  the  coals  of  th» 
Appalachian  field.  Small  areas  of  f ossiliferoua 
lower  Cambrian,  Silurian,  and  Devonian  are 
found  in  various  localities  among  the  crystal- 
line rocks  of  New  England.  Over  the  N.  E. 
portions  of  the  United  States  is  widely  spread 
the  so-called  drift  formation  or  diluvium  of 
post-pliocene  age  (see  Diluvium),  consisting 
of  unstratified  bowlder  drift  and  modified  or 
stratified  drift.  The  southern  limit  of  these 
deposits  and  of  the  marks  of  glaciation  is  about 
lat.  40°  N.  The  crystalline  rocks  to  the  north 
of  them  present  hard,  smoothly  worn,  or  stri- 
ated surfaces,  except  in  some  protected  locali- 
ties ;  but  further  southward  they  are  generally 
decayed  or  softened  to  a  greater  or  less  depth, 
sometimes  100  ft.  or  more,  from  a  process  of 
chemical  change.  The  great  elevated  western 
or  Rocky  mountain  region  differs  widely  in 
general  features  from  that  just  described.  Upon 
the  broad  area  of  crystalline  rocks,  which  re- 
produce on  a  grand  scale  the  characteristics 
of  the  Appalachian  belt,  are  found  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  paltBozoic  series,  overlaid  for  the 
most  part  by  older  mesozoic  rocks  and  by  a 
great  thickness  of  cretaceous  and  tertiary  strata, 
in  which  each  one  of  the  three  great  divisions 
of  the  latter  is  well  represented.  These  newer 
rocks  constitute  vast  arid  plains,  and  in  the 
cretaceous  and  eocene  or  lower  tertiary  strata 
the  great  coal  deposits  of  this  region  are  found. 
These  strata  have  been  disturbed  by  great  faults, 
penetrated  and  overfiowed  by  vast  volumes  of 
eruptive  rocks,  and  sublected  to  erosion  on  a 
grand  scale.  The  crystalline  rocks  which  bound 
the  great  palasozoic  basin  of  the  United  States 
to  the  east  and  the  north  are  rich  in  ores  of 
iron,  and  include  also  gold,  copper,  lead,  nickel, 
and  chrome.  The  native  copper  of  the  S.  shore 
of  Lake  Superior  belongs  to  a  peculiar  group 
of  strata,  unknown  elsewhere,  lying  at  the  very 
base  of  the  palsQOZoic  series.  Various  horizons 
in  the  palfeozoic  rocks,  up  to  the  coal  inclu- 
sive, abound  in  ores  of  iron,  and  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  in  lead,  zinc,  and  copper ;  while 
salt  and  petroleum  occur  at  several  horizons 
in  the  palaeozoic  series  in  different  parts  of  the 
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great  basin.  The  western  or  Rocky  monntain 
region  is  the  great  sonrce  of  the  precious  met- 
als, the  deposits  of  which,  as  has  been  observed, 
may  be  described  in  a  general  way  as  arranged 
in  parallel  zones  coinciding  with  the  mountain 
belts.  Along  the  Pacific  Coast  range  are  de- 
posits of  qnicksUver,  tin,  and  chrome,  while 
the  belt  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Cascades 
carries  a  range  of  copper  nunes  near  its  base, 
and  a  line  of  gold-bearing  veins  and  gold  allu- 
vium  on  its  western  flank.  Along  the  £.  slope 
of  the  Sierra  lies  a  zone  of  silver  mines  stretch- 
ing into  Mexico,  and  including  the  great  Corn- 
stock  lode  of  Nevada,  while  silver  ores  abonnd 
in  the  sabordinate  ranges  between  the  Sierra 
and  the  Wahsatch.  The  silver-lead  ores  of 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  western  Montana,  and 
the  still  more  eastern  gold  deposits  of  New 
Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Montana, 
follow  the  same  general  distribution.  (For 
particulars  of  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  see  ANTHBAorrE,  Bobax,  Coal, 
CoppBB  Mines,  Gtpsttm,  Ibon  Obb,  Mabblb, 
Petbolbum,  Salt,  and  the  articles  on  the 
different  metals  and  states.)— The  republic 
abounds  in  natural  curiosities  and  other  ob- 
jects of  interest.  Immense  numbers  of  per- 
sons annually  resort  to  the  mineral  springs, 
the  most  prominent  of  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  article  Miihebal  Spbinos.  The  White 
mountains  and  other  portions  of  the  Appala- 
chian chain  are  noted  for  their  striking  or  pic- 
taresque  scenery;  while  the  great  mountain 
ranges  of  the  Pacific  slope  present  innumerable 
scenes  of  unsurpassed  beauty  and  sublimity, 
among  which  are  the  *'  parks'*  and  lofty  peaks 
of  Colorado,  the  Yellowstone  national  park  in 
Wyoming,  and  the  Yosemite  valley  in  Califor- 
nia. The  prairies  and  arid  plains  are  notewor- 
thy features.  Besides  the  great  cataract  of 
Niagara  and  the  Yosemite  falls,  the  falls  of  the 
Missouri  in  Montana,  St.  Anthony's  falls  of  the 
Mississippi  in  Minnesota,  and  the  falls  of  the 
Snake  river  in  Idaho  may  be  instanced.  The 
most  remarkable  caves  are  the  Mammoth  cave 
in  Kentucky ;  Madison's  cave  and  Weyer's  cave, 
Virginia;  Nice  jack  cave,  Georgia;  and  Foun- 
tain cave,  near  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Not  the 
least  interesting  among  the  picturesoue  features 
of  the  country  are  the  remarkable  channels  cut 
by  some  of  the  rivers  through  ranges  of  hills 
or  rooky  ridges.  Such  are  the  passage  of  the 
Hudson  through  the  Highlands  of  New  York ; 
the  Delaware  Water  Gap ;  the  passage  of  the 
Potomac  through  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Harper's 
Ferry;  the  "gates  of  the  Rocky  mountains" 
on  llie  upper  course  of  the  Missouri  in  Mon- 
tana ;  the  deep  cafions  of  the  Colorado  of  the 
West;  and  the  "cascades"  where  the  Colum- 
bia river  breaks  through  the  Cascade  range  on 
the  boundary  between  Washington  territory 
and  Oregon.  The  natural  bridge  of  Virginia, 
the  pictured  rocks  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Su- 
perior in  Michigan,  the  mammoth  trees  of 
Oalifomia,  the  geysers,  and  the  popular  sea- 
aide  resorts,  as  well  as  nearly  all  the  scenes 


above  mentioned,  are  described  in  other  arti- 
cles.— The  climate  of  the  United  States  is  as. 
varied  as  might  be  expected  in  a  country  stretch- 
ing through  25  degrees  of  latitude,  and  rising 
from  low  swampy  shores  to  vast  elevated  and 
arid  table  lands  and  prodigious  mountain  ranges. 
Except  in  the  extreme  south  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  it  is  characterized  by  fickleness  and  by 
great  difference  in  temperature  between  sum-* 
mer  and  winter.  Transitions  from  heat  to  cold 
and  from  cold  to  heat,  to  the  extent  of  30"*  in 
a  few  hours,  are  common  at  all  seasons,  and 
the  alternations  from  rain  to  drought  are  nearly 
as  remarkable.  The  summer  is  marked  by  in^ 
tense  heat,  the  thermometer  rising  sometimes 
several  degrees  above  100^  F.  In  the  north 
this  extreme  is  seldom  continued  for  more 
than  a  few  days  at  a  time,  and  in  the  southern 
states  the  heat,  though  long  continued,  is  seldom 
so  great.  In  winter  the  thermometer  often 
falls  below  zero  in  the  north,  and  it  has  been 
known,  particularly  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota, 
to  reach  the  freezing  point  of  mercury  (—40**). 
The  Atlantic  states  have  in  general  a  tempera- 
ture about  10°  more  severe  than  countries  of 
the  same  latitude  in  western  Europe,  while 
California  has  a  climate  as  mild  as  that  of 
Italy.  The  northeastern  states  are  subject  to 
chill  winds  from  the  Atlantic  (and  at  points 
along  the  coast  to  fogs),  especially  in  the  spring 
months;  and  the  ice  fields  of  British  North 
America  are  the  cradle  of  cold  blasts  which, 
having  no  mountain  barrier  to  overcome,  sweep 
over  the  northern  states  upon  every  consider- 
able rise  in  the  temperature  further  south. 
The  great  lakes  mitigate  to  some  extent  tibie 
temperature  of  the  country  surrounding  them, 
and  other  local  features,  such  as  the  elevated 
plains  and  lofty  ranges  of  the  Rocky  mountain 
system,  affect  the  climate  of  particular  parts 
of  the  country.  The  average  annual  tempera- 
ture varies  from  76**  in  S.  Florida  to  86°  in  N. 
£.  Minnesota.  The  isothermal  lines  are  irreg- 
ular, but  between  the  Pacific  and  the  upper 
Mississippi  they  have  a  general  tendency  to- 
ward the  north.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the 
annual  temperature  of  52°  in  lat.  48°  corre- 
sponds to  a  like  temperature  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  in  lat.  41.°  Rain  is  abundant  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  republic,  and  pretty  equally 
distributed  throughout  the  year.  In  the  north 
Atlantic  states  the  fall  is  more  regular  than  in 
the  coast  states  S.  of  Washington,  being  in  the 
latter  more  plentifnl  than  in  the  former,  and 
more  frequent  in  summer  than  in  winter.  On 
the  Pacinc  coast  the  rains  are  periodical,  oc- 
curring chiefly  in  winter  and  spring,  and  S.  of 
lat.  40  in  autumn  also.  In  the  northern  states 
snow  frequently  falls  to  a  considerable  depth, 
and  in  the  most  northerly  portions  it  does  not 
melt  until  spring.  It  is  comparatively  rare  S. 
of  the  Potomac  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
when  it  does  occur  in  these  districts  it  lasts 
but  a  short  time.  The  aversge  annual  precipi- 
tation of  rain  and  melted  snow  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  on  the  gulf  as  far  W.  as  the  Sabine 
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river  varies  from  86  to  60  inches,  being  gener- 
ally from  40  to  50  inches ;  in  the  greater  part 
of  Texas  and  in  the  Mississippi  valley  it  is  trom 
24  to  60  inches,  diminishing  toward  the  north 
and  west  The  greatest  precipitation  occurs  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  territory,  between  the 
Coast  mountains  and  the  Pacific,  varying  from 
80  inches  in  the  N.  part  of  the  latter  to  68  in 
the  former.  Between  the  Coast  and  Cascade 
mountains  it  is  from  24  to  44  inches,  and  in  N. 
California  from  20  to  86,  diminishing  in  the 
S.  portion  of  that  state.  In  the  region  bounded 
W.  by  the  Cascade  and  Sierra  l^vada  moun- 
tains and  E.  by  an  irregular  line  commencing 
at  the  95th  meridian  in  K  Minnesota,  and  in- 
tersecting the  101st  meridian  in  N.  W.  Texas, 
it  does  not  exceed  20  inches,  and  is  generally 
much  less  than  that.  Very  little  of  this  fall 
occurs  in  summer,  and  irrigation  is  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  agriculture.  In  the  mountains  of 
this  region  snow  falls  to  a  great  depth  in  winter. 
— ^The  most  fatal  diseases  of  the  N'ew  England 
and  middle  states  are  affections  of  the  lungs ; 
of  the  southern  states,  bilious  fevers,  with  oc- 
casional severe  visitations  of  yellow  fever  along 
the  gulf ;  and  of  the  western  states,  intermit- 
tent and  bilious  fevers  and  dysentery.  The 
fever  and  ague  so  prevalent  in  the  west  is  at- 
tributed to  the  miasmatic  exhalations  incident 
to  the  breaking  up  of  new  lands,  and  rapidly 
disappears  as  the  country  becomes  settled.  The 
cholera  has  generally  been  more  fatal  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  country. — The  soil  presents  idmost  every 
variety,  from  the  dry  sterile  plains  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  Great  Salt  lake  to  the  rich  alluvi- 
ums of  the  Mississippi  valley.  It  can  most 
conveniently  be  described  by  following  the 
seven  great  divisions  indicated  by  the  river 
■ystems  of  the  country,  viz. :  the  St.  Lawrence 
basin,  the  Atlantic  slope,  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley, the  Texas  slope,  the  Pacific  slope,  the  in- 
land basin  of  Utah,  commonly  called  the  Great 
Basin,  and  the  basin  of  the  Red  river  of  the 
North.  1.  The  St.  Lawrence  basin  embraces 
parts  of  Vermont,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Min- 
nesota, and  all  of  Michigan ;  it  is  an  elevated 
and  fertile  plain,  generally  well  wooded.  2. 
The  Atlantic  slope  includes  4ill  New  England 
except  a  part  of  Vermont ;  all  of  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  the  District  of  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  and  Florida;  and  portions  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi.  It  may  be  subdivided  into 
two  regions,  a  N.  E.  section  and  a  S.  W.  sec- 
tion, separated  by  the  Hudson  river.  The 
former  is  hilly,  and  generally  better  adapted  to 
grazing  than  tillage,  though  some  parts  of  it 
are  naturally  fertile,  and  a  large  proportion  is 
carefully  cultivated.  The  8.  W.  section  may 
be  again  divided  into  a  coast  belt  from  80  to 
150  m.  in  width,  running  from  Long  Island 
sound  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in- 
cluding the  whole  peninsula  of  Ilorida;  and 


an  inland  slope  from  the  mountains  toward 
this  coast  belt.  The  former  as  far  S.  as  the 
Koanoke  river  is  sandy  and  not  naturally  fer- 
tile, though  capable  of  being  made  highly  pro- 
ductive; from  the  Roanoke  to  the  Mississippi 
it  is  generally  swampy,  with  sandy  tracts  here 
and  there,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
rich  alluvial  soil.  The  inland  slope  is  one  of 
the  finest  districts  in  the  United  States,  the 
soil  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  alluvium 
from  the  mountains  and  the  decomposed  prim- 
itive rocks  which  underlie  tiie  surface.  8.  The 
Mississippi  valley  occupies  more  than  two  fifths 
of  the  area  of  the  republic,  and  extends  from 
the  Alleghany  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  British  North 
America,  thus  including  parts  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  Montana,  Dakota,  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  and 
all  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Indian 
territory,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kan- 
sas. It  is  for  the  most  part  a  prairie  country, 
of  fertility  unsurpassed  by  any  region  on  the 
globe,  except  perhaps  the  valley  of  the  Ama- 
zon. The  ground  in  many  places  is  covered 
with  mould  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  in 
some  instances  25  ft  But  the  N.  W.  part  of 
the  valley  offers  a  strong  contrast  to  the  re- 
mainder. There  is  a  plateau  from  200  to  400 
m.  wide  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, part  of  it  incapable  of  cultivation  on  ac- 
count of  the  deficiency  of  rain  and  lack  of 
means  of  irrigation,  and  part  naturally  sterile. 
4.  The  Texas  slope  includes  the  country  S.  W. 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  drained  by  rivers 
which  fiow  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  em- 
bracing nearly  all  of  Texas  and  portions  of 
Louisiana  and  New  Mexico.  (See  Texas.)  5. 
The  Pacific  slope,  embracing  the  greater  part 
of  California,  Oregon,  and  Idaho,  with  Wash- 
ington territory  and  Arizona,  and  parts  of  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Mon- 
tana, is  generally  sterile.  That  part  however 
between  the  Coast  range  and  the  ocean,  and 
the  vaUeys  between  the  Coast  range  and  the 
Cascade  range  and  Sierra  Nevada  are  very  fer- 
tile ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  few  other 
valleys  and  mountain  slopes,  though  these  are 
commonly  better  adapted  to  pasturage  than  to 
agriculture.  6.  The  great  inland  basin  of  Utah, 
which  besides  Utah  includes  Nevada  and  parts 
of  CaJifomia,  Oregon,  and  Idaho,  is  probably 
the  most  desolate  portion  of  the  United  States, 
though  in  parts  the  soil  with  irrigation  yields 
good  crops,  and  grazing  may  be  more  exten- 
sively pursued.  It  abounds  in  salt  lakes.  7. 
That  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Red  river  of 
the  North  which  belongs  to  the  United  States 
is  confined  to  the  small  tract  in  the  N.  part  of 
Dakota  and  Minnesota ;  it  contains  some  very 
productive  lands,  especially  in  the  river  bot- 
toms.— Tlie  varied  physical  aspects  of  the 
country  indicate  a  correspondingly  varied  ve- 
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getatioii,  and  an  elaborate  sarvey  of  its  botani- 
cal features  would  require  its  subdivision  into 
20  or  more  regions  cnaracterized  by  the  pre- 
vailing vegetable  forms ;  but  a  mere  glance  at 
a  few  broad  geographical  divisions  must  suf- 
fice, noticing  only  the  more  conspicuous  flower- 
ing plants.  1.  The  northern  states,  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  from  the  northern  border  to  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky,  present  a  flora  essentially 
European  in  its  general  aspects,  though  it  is 
largely  wanting  in  the  alpine  and  subalpine 
pltmts  so  common  in  northern  Europe.  Our 
alpine  or  arctic  flora  (excepting  that  of  Alaska) 
is  confined  to  the  limited  areas  presented  by 
the  tops  of  the  higher  mountains  of  New 
England  and  New  York ;  and  of  the  little  over 
30  species  found  on  these,  only  4  are  peculiar- 
ly American.  The  trees  of  this  division  are 
largely  of  European  genera ;  the  pine,  spruce, 
birch,  oak,  maple,  ash,  elm,  and  others,  which 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  forest  growth,  are 
also  the  prevailing  genera  of  Europe,  but  they 
are  mostly  represented  here  by  different  spe- 
cies. The  principal  trees  not  of  European 
genera  are  the  magnolias,  tulip  tree,  yellow- 
wood,  buckeye,  locust,  honey  locust,  liquidam- 
bu*,  tupelo,  sassafras,  and  all  the  hickories; 
while  among  the  conifers  are  the  arbor  vitas  and 
the  hemlock  spruce,  which  by  some  botanists 
is  placed  in  a  genus  distinct  from  the  spruces. 
Abundant  shrubs  of  European  genera  are  su- 
machs, thorns,  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  dog- 
woods, whortleberries,  blackberries,  &c. ;  while 
the  laurel  (Kalmia)^  papaw  (anmina)^  prickly 
ash,  witch  hazel,  spice  bush,  leatherwood,  buf- 
falo berry,  and  others,  are  peculiarly  American. 
As  in  most  floras,  the  composite  are  here  very 
numerous,  one  eighth  of  all  the  species  belong- 
ing to  this  family ;  some  of  these,  as  the  solida- 
gos,  asters,  sunflowers,  and  others,  are  so  abun- 
dant as  to  give  a  warm  coloring  to  the  autunm 
landscape.  Two  or  three  cacti  and  one  pitcher 
pliuit,  and  the  mistletoe,  genera  very  abundant 
in  other  regions,  are  found  here.  A  remark- 
able analogy  has  been  noticed  between  the 
flora  of  the  eastern  coast  of  this  continent  and 
corresponding  portions  of  eastern  Asia,  many 
of  the  genera  of  this  region  being  found  else- 
where only  in  Japan,  Ohina,  and  the  Himalayas. 
The  flora  of  this  division  gradually  blends  with 
that  of  the  next.  2.  The  southern  states,  from 
the  preceding  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  exclusive 
of  southern  Florida.  Along  the  mountuns 
northern  plants  extend  far  southward.  Among 
southern  species  of  northern  genera  of  trees, 
the  most  conspicuous  are  the  great  magnolia 
( Jf.  grandifloTa\  one  of  the  flnest  of  evergreen 
trees,  the  live  oak,  so  valued  for  timber,  and 
the  old-fleld  and  long-leaved  pines ;  the  pecan, 
roally  a  hickory,  abounds  here,  and  the  planer 
tree,  haokberry,  persimmon,  and  holly,  not 
common  at  the  north,  have  here  their  centres 
of  greatest  abundance;  the  deciduous  or  bald 
cypress,  barely  a  native  of  the  northern  region, 
IB  here  abundant  and  valuable.  Among  the 
trees  of  genera  not  found  in  the  northern  di- 
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vision  are  Osage  orange,  catalpa,  wild  Ohina, 
sorrel  tree,  Georgia  bark,  devifwood,  and  alli- 
gator pear.  Torreya  is  a  very  local  conifer; 
and  of  the  four  palms,  the  cabbage  palmetto 
may  be  ranked  as  a  tree;  a  grass,  the  giant 
cane,  often  reaches  20  to  80  ft.,  and  forms 
dense  juneles  known  as  canebrakes.  The  her- 
baceous plants  present  great  attractions  to  the 
botanist,  and  some  from  their  contrast  with 
northern  forms  arrest  the  attention  of  the  un- 
botanical  traveller.  Long  or  Spanish  moss  is 
a  true  epiphyte,  and  hangs  from  the  trees  in 
such  abundance  as  to  form  a  feature  in  the 
scenery;  and  other  tillandsias,  several  ferns, 
and  two  orchids  are  other  epiphytes  to  be  met 
with  in  the  far  south.  This  rc^on  is  the  home 
of  the  pitcher  plants  {Sarr(icenia\  and  of  the 
very  local  Venus's  fly  trap  (DunuBo),  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  carnivorous  plants.  The 
bright  colors  of  the  coral  plant,  several  species 
of  hibiscus,  the  Oarolina  pink  {Spigelia),  the 
abundance  of  phloxes,  gerardias,  and  convolvu- 
luses, and  the  fragrance  of  the  Oarolina  jas- 
mine {geUemium\  remind  the  northerner  that 
he  is  surrounded  by  a  new  flora.  3.  Southern 
Florida,  especially  the  "keys,"  presents  very 
distinct  features,  the  treesparticularly  being 
those  characteristic  of  the  West  Indies.  Oon- 
spicuous  among  these  are  the  mangrove  (also 
found  elsewhere  along  the  gulf),  the  mahogany 
and  lignum  vitas  trees,  the  poisonous  manohi- 
neel,  several  small- fruited  figs,  the  tropical 
papaw  (Carica\  calabash,  and  many  others, 
in  the  Florida  arrowroot  or  coontie  (Mmia) 
is  found  our  only  representative  of  the  oycads. 
The  orange  grows  here  as  a  naturalized  plant 
in  such  abundance  that  many  regard  it  as  a 
native.  4.  The  plains  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  Rocky  mountains.  Immediately  west 
of  the  Mississippi  the  flora  is  not  widely  differ- 
ent from  that  on  the  eastern  side ;  but  as  the 
wide  plains  and  the  elevated  dry  plateaus  are 
reached,  a  different  vegetation  appears,  while 
that  of  the  Rocky  mountains  is  mainly  unlike 
that  of  the  high  eastern  peaks ;  some  wide  dis- 
tricts have  the  soil  so  strongly  impregnated 
with  alkali  that  few  plants  can  exist.  The 
plains  are  mostly  destitute  of  trees,  except 
along  the  courses  of  the  streams,  where  the 
cottonwoods  (species  of  poplar)  are  most  abun- 
dant. Here  are  found  wiae  areas  of  single  or 
few  species;  on  the  more  fertile  portions  the 
buffalo  grass  covers  vast  tracts,  multiplying  so 
freely  by  its  spreading  stems  that  it  rarely  pro- 
duces seed.  On  the  sterile  portions  the  "  ever*- 
lasting  sage  brush"  {Artemuia  tridentata) 
gives  a  sombre  hue  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ; 
the  "  grease  wood  "  of  the  travellers  (sarco- 
hatus)  and  other  chenopods  are  often  abun- 
dant ;  plants  of  this  family,  with  a  few  com- 
posites, grasses,  and  sedges,  make  up  the  flora 
of  the  wide  alkaline  stretches.  On  the  more 
fertile  plains  the  leguminous  plants,  and  those 
of  the  phlox  and  evening  primrose  families, 
are  frequent.  The  mountains  afford  a  rich 
and  varied  flora;  here  are  found  a  great  ya- 
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riety  of  pines,  sprnoes,  and  firs,  and  al>ove  tbem 
a  truly  alpine  region,  which  has  enriched  oar 
flora  with  a  long  list  of  choice  species.  6.  The 
Pacific  coast,  with  the  neighboring  mountain 
ranges,  within  the  influence  of  the  mild  atmos- 
phere of  the  ocean,  has  a  wonderfully  varied 
flora.  Among  trees,  maples,  buckeye,  cherry, 
buttonwood,  oaks  in  great  number,  chestnut, 
birches,  willows,  and  others  of  genera  common 
to  the  northern  states  of  the  east,  are  here  rep- 
resented by  species  peculiar  to  the  coast.  The 
conifers  of  this  region  are  among  the  loftiest ; 
and  pines,  spruces,  firs,  cypresses,  and  arbor- 
yitffis  make  up  an  arboreal  vegetation  of  great 
variety  and  interest.  Among  the  trees  of  genera 
not  found  in  the  other  divisions  are  the  mad  rofia, 
sometimes  called  strawberry  tree,  a  magnificent 
broad-leaved  evergreen  (arbuttu  Memiesii), 
and  the  California  laurel  or  bay  (preodaphne). 
The  genus  TorreyOy  of  which  there  is  a  species 
in  Florida,  is  represented  here  by  the  '*  nut- 
meg tree ;"  California  white  cedar,  sometimes 
reaching  140  ft.,  is  a  libocedrus;  here  is  the 
home  of  the  sequoias  or  redwoods,  of  which 
8,  giganUa^  widely  known  as  the  mammoth 
tree,  towering  from  300  to  460  ft.,  is  one  of 
the  two  largest  trees  of  the  world.  The  shrub- 
by growth  of  this  region  presents  numerous 
species  of  eastern  genera,  and  is  equally  varied. 
Among  herbaceous  plants,  the  range  from  the 
coast  to  the  mountain  tops  is  wide,  and  pre- 
sents a  flora  so  rich  that  the  labors  of  botanists 
have  not  yet  exhausted  it.  Many  of  the  choice 
ornaments  of  our  gardens,  eschscholtzias,  gili- 
as,  nemophilas,  the  mimulns,  whitlavia,  collo- 
mia,  lupines,  pentstomons,  and  others,  have 
here  their  homes;  perhaps. the  most  interest- 
ing plant  of  this  region  is  the  Barlingtonia^ 
a  pitoher  plant  of  curious  structure,  and,  like 
its  eastern  relatives  the  sarracenias,  carnivo- 
rous. A  marked  feature  of  the  flora  of  this 
region  is  the  wide  areas  occupied  by  single 
'  species,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
A  great  many  interesting  native  grasses  are 
found  here.  6.  Western  Texas,  200  m.  from 
the  coast,  is  a  high  plateau,  and  with  the  lower 
parts  of  Now  Mexico  and  Arizona  forms  a 
region  the  vegetation  of  which  is  more  like 
that  of  Mexico  than  of  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States ;  it  is  a  region  of  elevated  table 
lands,  cut  up  by  sterile  mountain  ranges,  with 
but  few  streams  and  very  little  rain.  Along 
the  watercourses  are  found  cottonwoods  and 
willows,  but  the  majority  of  the  few  trees 
which  occur  elsewhere  are  of  the  leguminosay 
the  most  frequent  being  the  mezqnite  and  the 
related  screw  bean;  these  and  the  tesota  or 
iron  wood  {Olneya)^  polo  verde  or  green  tree 
(eereidium  and  Parhinsonia%  cassias,  and  oth- 
ers, the  Mexican  pistachio,  Spanish  buckeye 
( Uhffnadia),  mulberry,  and  a  few  others,  make 
up  the  tree  growth,  except  in  the  mountains, 
where  in  favorable  localities  pines,  oaks,  &o., 
occur.  The  shrnbs  are  numerous,  and,  in 
common  with  other  vegetation,  abundantly 
armed  with  prickles  and  spines ;  some  shrubs. 


such  as  Kmherlinia  and  holoeantha^  rarely  show 
any  leaves,  the  green  bark  answering  their 
purpose,  but  have  every  branch  and  twig 
sharpened  to  form  a  formidable  spine,  and  the 
leafy  shrubs  often  have  their  branches  thus 
terminated,  or  are  furnished  with  special 
thorns;  a  thick  growth  of  these  spinescent 
shrubs  is  known  as  ^^  chapaiTal,''  and  forms  an 
impenetrable  barrier  to  man  and  beast.  In 
this  division  are  found  agaves,  dasylirions,  and 
yuccas,  some  reaching  the  stature  of  a  tree. 
The  most  characteristic  plants  of  a  large  part 
of  this  region  are  the  cacti,  which  occur  in  a 
great  number  of  species  presenting  a  wide 
variety  of  forms  and  size.  Opuntias  of  the 
prickly  pear  style  are  numerous ;  some  are  6 
ft.  hiffh,  others  with  cylindrical  stems  are 
scarcely  bigger  than  a  quiU,  while  the  tree-like 
0,  arhoreecena  is  as  large  as  an  apple  tree. 
Species  of  the  globular  mammillarias  are  not 
larger  than  a  widnut,  while  some  of  the  oblong 
echinocacti  are  of  the  size  of  a  barrel;  all 
these  are  dwarfed  by  the  giant  cereus,  the  can- 
delabra-like stems  of  which  sometimes  reach  40 
or  50  ft.  In  some  localities  almost  the  whole 
vegetation  is  made  up  of  these  plants,  which 
present  nature  in  her  most  grotesque  aspect. — 
Flowerless  or  cryptogamous  plants,  especially 
those  of  a  lower  organization,  are  much  less 
restricted  in  their  distribution  than  flowering 
plants.  Among  the  higher  orders  of  these,  the 
ferns  and  club  mosses,  many  of  the  genera  and 
also  of  the  species  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  mosses,  lichens,  and  lower 
forms  the  number  of  European  species  is  still 
greater ;  but  all  these  families  present  a  large 
number  of  peculiarly  American  genera,  and 
American  species  of  European  genera.  Among 
ferns,  the  most  noticeable  of  the  northern  and 
southern  states  are  the  maiden-hair  (adiantum), 
the  walking  fern  {campto8orus\  the  climbing 
fern  (lygodium),  the  golden  fern  {polypodium 
aureum)y  and  the  so-called  sensitive  fern  (ono- 
cUa),  The  smallest  of  our  ferns  is  achizaa^  very 
local  in  New  Jersey,  and  one  of  the  most  stri- 
king is  vittaria^  an  epiphyte  in  Florida,  the 
fronds  of  which  are  more  like  a  tuft  of  grass 
than  a  fern.  The  Pacific  coast,  the  Kooky 
mounteins,  and  even  the  desert  region  of  Ari- 
zona, have  their  peculiar  species.  In  mosses 
and  hepaticas  the  country  is  very  rich,  and  in 
these  as  well  as  in  lichens  the  few  botanists 
who  devote  themselves  to  their  special  study 
are  continually  adding  to  the  number  of  known 
species.  The  fungi,  though  but  partially  in- 
vestigated, are  numerous,  with  a  large  number 
of  edible  species  among  them.  In  algss  the 
Atlantic  coast,  while  it  has  many  that  are  com- 
mon to  the  shores  of  Europe,  produces  its  pe- 
culiar species  of  interest;  but  owing  to  the 
sandy  character  of  a  great  portion  of  the  shores, 
the  marine  vegetation  is  as  a  whole  very  meagre. 
The  keys  of  Florida  are  rich  in  species,  many 
of  which,  as  well  as  those  of  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, are  also  common  to  the  Mediterranean. 
On  the  Pacific  coast  are  found  the  gigantio 
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maeroeyHity  with  stems  several  hundred  feet 
long,  and  other  gigantic  algea,  which  make 
fields  so  dense  and  extended  that  navigators 
carefnllj  avoid  them.  The  partial  stady  that 
onr  fresh-water  algso  have  received  shows  that 
this  obscare  vegetation  is  rich  in  interesting 
forms. — A  marked  feature  of  the  vegetation 
of  a  large  portion  of  omr  territory  is  the  intro- 
dnced  plants,  which  are  not  only  nnmerons  as 
species,  bat  as  individuals ;  the  climate  being 
especially  favorable  to  their  development,  many 
foreign  plants  appear  to  thrive  better  here  than 
at  home.  The  great  majority  of  the  agricul- 
tural weeds  are  of  exotic  origin ;  in  some  of  the 
older  states  the  meadows  are  white  with  oxeye 
daisy  or  yellow  with  foreign  buttercups,  while 
in  Virginia  tJiey  are  blue  with  viper's  bugloss 
(echium);  the  thistles,  docks,  purslane,  crab 
grasses,  and  other  pests  of  the  farmer  and  gar- 
dener, are  natives  of  other  countries,  as  are 
also  the  stramoniums,  hemlock,  and  other  oc- 
cupants of  waste  places  around  settlements. 
Many  natural  meadows  are  due  to  foreign 
grasses,  and  white  clover  is  so  generally  in- 
troduced that  farmers  in  the  eastern  states 
seldom  sow  it,  being  quite  sure  that,  with  a 
favorable  soil,  it  will  "  come  in."  Two  plants 
in  the  southern  states  afford  remarkable  in- 
stances of  rapid  naturalization.  A  few  years 
ago  a  little  prostrate  composite  (acanthosper- 
mum)  appeared  in  the  waste  places,  especially 
along  the  railroads,  suddenly  and  completely 
carpeting  the  ground ;  it  is  a  South  American 
plant,  the  seeds  of  which  were  probably  intro- 
duced with  wool.  The  other  is  a  little  legu- 
minous plant  called  Japan  clover  (lespec^ea 
striata)^  which  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war  ap- 
peared all  over  the  southern  states.  As  cattle 
eat  it,  the  introduction  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  misfortune;  but  this  wide  and  sudden  distri- 
bution of  a  Japanese  species  still  remains  a 
puzzle.  Upon  the  Pacific  coast,  the  most  promi- 
nent introduced  plants  are  mostly  valuable 
ones ;  the  wild  oat  (avenafatua),  which  covers 
such  wide  ranges  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
vegetation,  is  a  European  species;  and  bur 
clover  (medicago)  and  alfilaria  (erodium)^ 
which  in  certain  seasons  are  the  main  reliance 
of  stock  growers,  are  both  weeds  introduced 
by  the  early  Spanish  settlers. — The  zodlogy  of 
the  United  States  is  essentially  that  of  North 
America,  nearly  every  species  found  on  the 
North  American  continent  having  its  habitat 
in  some  part  of  the  states  or  territories.  The 
qwadrumana^  embracing  the  entire  monkey 
tribe  and  its  congeners,  are  wanting.  Of  the 
cheiroptera^  or  bat  tribe,  there  are  8  genera 
and  11  species  (outside  of  Alaska,  the  fauna 
of  which  is  not  included  in  this  description). 
Of  the  eamworaj  the  largest  is  the  couguar 
or  catamount^  a  formidable  animal,  inferior  in 
strength  and  ferocity  to  the  South  American 
jaguar.  There  are  6  or  7  species  of  the  fox. 
Of  wolves  there  are  the  gray  wolf  of  the 
wooded  districts,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties,  and  the  prairie  wolf,  the  American 


representative  of  the  jackal.  To  the  diffiti' 
grada  also  belong  the  pine  marten  or  Ameri- 
can sable,  the  fisher,  mink,  weasel,  skunk,  and 
ermine.  Among  the  plantigrada  we  have  ihe 
black  bear,  the  grisly  bear,  the  largest  and 
most  formidable  of  American  oarnivora,  and 
the  Oalif  omia  bear.  The  remaining  members 
of  the  order  found  here  are  the  badger,  the 
wolverene  or  glutton,  and  the  raccoon.  Of 
the  pinnigraday  the  common  seal  occurs  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  northern  sea  bear 
(ecUlorhintu  urnntu),  which  is  taken  in  great 
numbers  on  the  Pribyloff  islands  belonging 
to  Alaska,  occurs  as  far  south  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Oolumbia.  The  ruminantia  are  repre- 
sented in  considerable  numbers.  Among  the 
eervida  or  deer  family  we  have  the  moose 
and  caribou,  now  confined  to  the  N.  £.  states, 
and  very  scarce  even  there;  the  wapiti,  incor- 
rectly called  the  elk;  and  5  or  6  species  of 
deer.  There  is  an  antelope,  the  prong-horn,  a 
native  of  the  Rocky  mountain  region ;  and  a 
representative  of  the  sheep  family,  the  big- 
horn or  Rocky  mountain  dieep,  found  in  the 
region  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and  Sierra  Ne- 
ve^ The  bison,  usually  called  the  buffalo,  is 
the  only  wild  representative  of  the  ox  family. 
Of  the  amphibious  mammals,  a  species  of  the 
manatee  or  sea  cow  frequents  the  shores  of 
Florida  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  porpoise 
and  6  or  6  species  of  the  dolphin,  among  them 
the  white  whale,  and  the  narwhal,  are  found 
along  the  coast;  and  the  smaller  species  of 
whale  are  not  uncommon,  while  the  great 
sperm  whale  appears  at  some  distance  from 
tlie  Pacific  coast.  The  ifiMe^o^fv  are  represent- 
ed by  the  mole,  8  genera  and  7  or  8  species, 
and  by  12  species  of  shrew.  Among  the  r<?- 
dentia  are  the  beaver,  porcupine,  10  or  12 
squirrels  proper,  several  flying  squirrels,  4  or  6 
prairie  squirrels,  2  prairie  dogs,  and  the  gopher 
or  pouched  rat,  of  which  there  are  several 
species;  the  woodchuok  or  American  marmot; 
the  muskrat ;  the  rat  tribe,  of  which  2  genera 
and  8  or  more  species  are  indigenous;  the 
mouse  tribe,  of  which  there  are  4  genera  and 
about  20  species;  the  meadow  mouse,  of  nu- 
merous species;  the  hare,  of  which  there  are 
4  or  5 ;  and  the  rabbit,  of  which  there  are  at 
least  6  species.  The  manuvialia  are  repre- 
sented by  a  single  genus,  tne  opossum.  Of 
birds  the  genera  and  species  are  so  numerons, 
that  only  the  more  prominent  can  be  named. 
Of  the  order  raptoree  (birds  of  prey),  the  eagle, 
of  which  5  species  have  been  ascertained  to 
exist  in  the  United  States,  takes  the  first  place. 
Next  follow  the  vultures,  of  which  at  least 
half  a  dozen  species  inhabit  the  United  States, 
from  the  king  vultare  of  California  to  the  tur- 
key buzzard  and  carrion  crow ;  the  hawks,  of 
which  there  are  not  less  than  26  ar  30  species, 
including  the  falcon,  kite,  hen  hawk,  goshawk, 
sparrow  hawk,  &c. ;  and  the  owls,  of  which 
there  are  at  least  40  species.  The  seansores  or 
climbers  are  represented  by  the  Oarolina  par- 
rot and  the  woodpeckers,  a  well  known  genua. 
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of  which  there  are  many  species.  The  order 
inaeuares  is  very  namerous  in  the  United 
States,  and  includes  the  song  hirds  as  well  as 
those  distingaished  hj  their  cry  or  sharp  shrill 
note.  The  most  common  memhers  of  the  order 
are  the  thrush  tribe,  including  the  bird  here 
called  robin,  the  mocking  bird,  and  the  cat 
bird;  the  warblers  and  flycatchers;  the  swal- 
lows, a  numerous  family;  the  finch  tribe, 
which  includes  the  sparrows ;  the  kingfishers, 
the  crow  tribe,  the  orioles,  the  grakles,  and 
the  humming  birds.  The  raaorss,  divided  into 
the  suborders  eoluniba  and  gallina^  are  nu- 
merously represented.  Pigeons  and  doves  of 
many  species  are  found  in  vast  numbers  in 
the  wooded  portions  of  the  western  and  north- 
western states,  and  are  not  uncommon  in  any 
part  of  the  Union.  There  are  no  true  par- 
tridges in  the  United  States,  the  partridge 
of  the  noi*thern  states  being  a  grouse,  and 
that  of  the  southern  states  a  quail;  but  the 
grouse,  of  at  least  a  dozen  species,  quail,  wild 
turkey,  and  several  other  species  of  gallina- 
oeous  birds,  occur  in  great  numbers.  Of  the 
grallatorea  or  waders  we  have  the  fiamingo, 
several  herons,  the  ibis,  the  crane,  the  coot  or 
mud  hen,  the  rail,  sandpiper,  snipe,  plover,  &c. 
The  natatorea  or  swimmers  are  here  a  very 
numerous  order.  Of  the  anserina  or  geese 
there  are  about  20  species,  including  2  species 
of  swans ;  and  of  the  anatida  or  duck  family, 
at  least  80.  There  are  also  2  species  of  pelicans, 
a  great  number  of  species  of  gulls,  and  half  a 
dozen  cormorants.  In  reptiles  the  United  States 
are  less  prolific  than  some  other  countries. 
There  is  a  considerable  variety  of  tortoises, 
though  few  of  great  size;  and  the  keys  or 
small  coral  islets  along  the  coast  of  Florida, 
and  the  sandy  spits  along  the  shores  of  the 
southern  Atlantic  and  gulf  states,  are  fre- 
quented by  the  green  and  other  sea  turtles  in 
great  numbers.  The  alligator  inhabits  the 
rivers  and  bayous  of  the  gulf  states.  The  sau- 
rians  are  abundant,  especially  in  the  southern 
states,  and  include  a  ^eat  variety  of  lizards, 
skinks,  homed  frogs,  monitors,  &c.  The  ophid- 
ians or  serpents  are  numerous,  but  only  the 
rattlesnakes,  the  moccason  snakes,  and  the 
vipers  are  venomous.  The  black  snake  is  the 
only  large  constrictor  in  the  United  States. 
The  batrachians  embrace  numerous  species  of 
frogs,  tree  frogs,  2  or  8  species  of  toad,  the 
menobranohus,  siren,  8  or  4  tritons  or  newts, 
and  about  20  species  of  salamander.  The  num- 
ber of  genera  and  species  of  fish  visiting  or  in- 
habiting the  waters  of  the  United  States  is  too 
great  to  be  enumerated.  The  most  remarkable 
of  the  spine-finned  are  the  perch,  mackerel, 
sword  fish,  and  mullet.  Among  those  with 
soft  abdominal  fins,  the  best  known  are  the  sal- 
mon, shad,  menhaden,  alewife,  herring,  pike, 
and  carp ;  of  those  with  soft  fins  at  the  throat, 
cod,  fiounders,  flat  fish,  &c, ;  and  of  fish  with- 
out ventral  fins,  several  species  of  eels,  both 
fresh  and  salt  water  fish,  and  the  lamprey. 
The  shark,  of  which  there  are  16  or  18  species. 


and  the  ray  or  skate,  of  which  there  are  80 
or  40,  are  the  most  formidable  on  the  Ameri- 
can coasts.  Other  fish  well  known  and  highly 
prized  for  the  table  are  the  halibut,  tautog, 
blue  fish,  sea  and  striped  bass,  tomcod,  porgy, 
perch,  roach,  dace,  brook  trout,  lake  tront,  giant 
pike  or  muscalonge,  and  the  delicious  white 
fish  of  the  lakes.  Of  moUusks,  the  ac^luda 
are  widely  distributed  on  the  sea  coast  and 
through  the  lakes  and  rivers.  The  oyster  of 
numerous  varieties  attains  a  flavor  and  excel- 
lence unknown  elsewhere.  The  pearl  oyster 
has  been  found  on  the  California  coast,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  unionida  secrete  pearls  of  consid- 
erable value.  The  soft-shelled  clam  (mya  are- 
TMria)  and  the  quahaug  or  round  clam  (  Venus 
mercenarid)  are  also  much  prized  in  some  dis- 
tricts as  articles  of  food.  The  pecten  or  scol- 
lop and  the  mussel  are  also  edible  species  of 
bivalves.  Others  of  the  order  are  the  cockle, 
hammer  shell,  razor  shell,  club  sheU,  waterpot 
shell,  and  teredo  or  ship  worm;  and  in  the 
rivers  the  numerous  species  of  unio  and  ano- 
donta,  usually  called  fresh-water  clams,  are 
abundant  There  are  many  genera  and  spe- 
cies of  land  snails  and  slugs,  and  many  spe- 
cies of  fresh- water  and  marine  gasteropoda; 
and  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  gulf  of  Mexico 
wash  upon  our  shores  great  numbers  of  the 
cephalopoda  which  inhabit  their  waters,  among 
them  the  squid.  The  cruata^eea  are  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  edible.  Grabs,  lobsters, 
shrimps,  horseshoes  or  king  crabs,  &c.,  abound 
on  the  coast ;  and  the  crawfish  and  land  crab 
are  found  in  the  interior.  Of  the  arachnida 
there  are  in  the  gulf  states  some  venomous 
species,  as  the  scorpion  and  several  species  of 
spider ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  spiders,  mites, 
&c.,  of  the  United  States  are  harmless.  The 
centipede,  though  properly  belonging  to  the 
tropics,  is  occasionally  found  in  the  south- 
western states.  The  insect  tribes  are  too  nu- 
merous to  receive  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
The  beetles  are  very  abundant,  and  include 
many  genera.  There  are  several  species  of 
locust,  some  of  them  as  destructive  to  vegeta- 
tion as  the  locust  of  oriental  countries.  The 
bee,  wasp,  hornet,  and  bumblebee,  each  of 
numerous  species;  the  vast  tribe  of  bntter- 
fiies;  the  whole  family  of  files,  including  a 
blistering  fly  nearly  equal  to  the  Spanish ;  and 
the  other  insect  orders,  all  have  their  repre- 
sentatives; and  as  we  approach  the  tropics 
their  number  and  variety  greatly  increase. — 
The  population  of  the  country  prior  to  the  first 
census,  according  to  Bancroft,  was  as  follows : 
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602,000 
1,040,000 
1,165,000 
1,8S^000 
1,850,000 
2,100.000 
2,888,000 

900.000 

1714 

434.600 

1T2T 

580,000 

1760 

1,260,000 

1764 

1,425,000 

1760 

1,696,000 

1770 

2,812,000 

1774 

2,600,000 

1780 

2.M5.00O 
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The  population  as  reported  by  the  decennial 
0611811868  has  been  as  follows : 


YKARS. 

WJiVS*.         Catered. 

FntooIoMd. 

Slavt. 

Afgngato. 

1790.... 

8j7il.i»0    TM,208 

60,027 

697,681 

8,929,214 

1800.... 

4j04«ff1,Wi,fl«7 

108,485 

898,602 

6,808,488 

1810.... 

fi,8fla,OT8|l^T,*'08 

186,446 

1,191,862 

7,280,881 

1820.... 
1880.... 

7,^1,W  I,ni.M6 

288,684 
819,609 

1,688,022 
2,009,048 

9,688,822 
12,866,020 

1840.... 

14,195.ao5'£,537a/4S 

886,298 

2,487,866 

17,069,468 

1850.... 

i9.rvvt.oiss  S,(»S,^08 

484,495  8,204,818 

28,191,876 

I860.... 

26.x2'2,S37'4.44l,i30 

488,070 

8,968,760 

81,448,821 

1870.... 

8a,A'*|i,3n:4i?-?iVK» 

4,880,009 

88,668,871 

Included  in  the  aggregate  for  1860  were  44,021 
Indians  and  84,998  Ohinese,  and  in  that  for 
1870, 25,781  Indians  out  of  tribal  relations,  68,- 
199  Ohinese,  and  65  Japanese.  The  nomber 
of  Indians  sostaining  tribal  relations  in  1870 
was  estimated  at  857,981.  In  1875  the  nam- 
ber  was  reported  by  the  commissioner  of  Indian 
affairs  at  279,887,  exclusive  of  11,650  in  Alaska; 
land  reserved  for  Indians,  165,729,714  acres ; 
number  of  agencies,  82.  The  representative 
population,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territories,  was  88,115,- 
641.  The  average  increase  in  the  aggregate 
population  since  1870,  in  the  14  states  that 


took  censuses  in  1875  and  one  in  1874,  was 
over  15J  per  cent. ;  at  the  same  rate  the  popu- 
lation of  tlie  United  States  in  1875  would  be 
about  44,590,000.  The  density  of  population  in 
1870  was  10*7  persons  to  the  square  mile,  or,  ex- 
cluding the  territories,  19-21.  The  total  number 
of  families  in  the  United  States  was  7,579,868, 
having  an  average  of  5*09  persons  to  each; 
the  number  of  dwellings  was  7,042,888,  with 
an  average  of  5*47  persons  to  each.  Of  the 
total  population  in  1870,  82,991,142  were  bom 
in  the  United  States  and  5,567,229  in  foreign 
countries.  The  number  bom  of  foreign  parents 
was  9,784,845,  and  there  were  1,157,170  per- 
sons of  mixed  (half  native  and  half  foreign) 
parentage,  making  10,892,015  persons  having 
one  or  both  parents  foreign.  Only  the  nativity 
of  those  born  in  foreign  countries  is  reported 
by  the  census.  The  distribution  of  the  entire 
foreign  element  (10,892,015)  into  the  chief 
nationalities  has  been  computed  as  follows: 
Irish,  8,680,889 ;  German,  8,807,205 ;  British, 
1,496,789;  Scandinavian,  467,188;  all  others, 
1,990,049.  (See  Emigration.)  The  distribu- 
tion of  population  by  sex,  nativity,  and  color, 
in  1860  and  1870,  was  as  follows : 


PASTICULABS. 


1860. 


TeUd. 


F«aiU«. 


1870. 


TotaL 


NatlT9 
^FOTCaCn  ........... 

White 

Native 

Foreign 

Colored 

Bkefcs 

Malattoes 

Chinese  and  Japanese 


8i.H-^.:.ji 

27.:^04.f:vJ4 

41^1, '^'>6« 

4,44r,tLiO 

8,858,4(57 

fi^8(58 

44,11^1 


16,065,204 

18,866;a8 

2,288,891 

18,811,887 

11,648,061 

2,220,879 

2,216,744 

1,986,686 

280,206 

88,149 

28,924 


10,868,117 

18,448,811 

1,909,806 

18,111,160 

11,226,724 

1,906,807 

2.226,066 

1,016,081 

808,166 

1,784 

20,097 


88,668,871 

82,991,142 

^667,229 

88,689,877 

28,096,665 

^498,712 

4,880,009 

44i9&,960 

684,049 

68,264 

26,781 


19,498,566 

16,486,622 

8,006,948 

17,020,086 

14,086,609 

2,942,679 

2,898,268 

2,116,890 

277,896 

58,680 

12,684 


19,064,806 

16,604,680 

2,660,286 

16,660,289 

14,009,166 

2,661,188 

2,486,746 

2,180,580 

806,168 

4,674 

18,197 


The  number  of  males  and  females  of  school 
age,  of  males  of  the  military  and  voting  ages, 
with  the  distinctions  of  general  nativity  and 
race,  and  of  male  citizens  of  the  voting  age, 
was  as  foUows  in  1870 : 


PABTICULABS. 


From  5  to  IS  years  of  age. 

Native 

For^gD 

White 

Colored 

Ghineflo 


liales  18  to  45  years  of  age. 

Native 

Foreten 

White 

Colored 

Cbioese 


Males  31  yra.  of  ago  and  upward. 

Native . 

Forel^ 

White 

Color«d 

Chinese 


Male  dtixeDS  21  years  of  age 
and  npwairdU 


TotaL 


12,065,448 

11,609,126 

546,817 

10,422,564 

1,620,978 

4,148 

7,768 

7,670,487 

5,607,066 

1,878,402 

6,665,811 

861464 

48,666 

4,846 

9,489,2061 

6,896,628 

2,648,6881 

8,868,719 

1,082,476 

47,681 

6,481 

8,426,941 


6,086,872  6,968,671 

5,811,780  5,697,896 

27^142    271,176 

6,264,6855,167,929 


Mate.       Famate. 


814,676 
&666 
8,996 


806,402 

4n 

8,768 


e  Inelndiog  dvlUied  IndianSi 


The  total  population  10  years  of  age  and  over 
was  28,228,945,  of  whom  14,258,866  were 
males  and  18,970,079  females.  There  were  en- 
gaged in  all  occupations  12,505,928,  of  whom 
10,669,685  were  males  and  1,886,288  females, 
and  789,164  were  from  10  to  15  years  of  age: 
in  agriculture,  5,922,471  (5,525,508  males  and 
896,968  females),  including  2,885,996  laborers 
and  2,977,711  farmers  and  planters;  in  profes- 
sional and  personal  services,  2,684,793  (1,618,- 
121  males  and  1,066,672  females),  including 
2,058  actors,  48,874  clergymen,  975,784  domes- 
tic servants,  5,286  journalists,  1,081,666  labor- 
ers not  specified,  40,786  lawyers,  62,883  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  and  126,822  teachers  not 
specified ;  in  trade  and  transportation,  1,191,- 
288  (1,172,540  males  and  18,698  females);  and 
in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and  mining 
industries,  2,707,421  (2,858,471  males  and  858,- 
950  females),  including,  besides  41,619  mill  and 
factory  operatives  not  specified,  111,606  cot- 
ton and  58,836  woollen  mill  operatives,  and 
152,107  miners.  The  total  number  of  blind 
was  20,820;  deaf  and  dumb,  16,205;  insane, 
87,432 ;  idiotic,  24,527.  The  total  deaths  from 
aU  causes  during  the  year  ended  May  31,  1870, 
as  reported  by  tiie  census,  were  492,268,  being 
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1*28  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population,  ezda- 
ding  the  territories.  The  highest  rates  of  mor- 
tality were  2  per  cent,  in  Louisiana  and  1*77  in 
Massachnsetts ;  lowest,  0*69  in  Oregon,  0*80  in 
Minnesota,  and  0'81  in  Iowa.  The  total  num- 
ber of  births  during  the  year,  and  living  on 
May  81,  was  1,100,475.  Of  the  total  nnmber 
of  deaths,  188,684  were  from  general  diseases, 
of  which  94,882  were  chiefly  acute  and  98,852 
chiefly  chronic.  Under  general  diseases  are 
classed  those  affections  which  involve  a  great 
number  of  diverse  organs,  or  the  whole  frame, 
rather  than  any  special  part  of  it,  the  most 
important  being  fevers  and  consumption.  Un- 
der local  diseases  were  classed  60,456  deaths 
from  those  of  the  nervous,  17,084  of  the  cir- 
culatory, 63,971  of  the  respiratory,  and  78,999 
of  the  digestive  system,  4,744  of  the  urinary 
system  and  male  organs  of  generation,  and 
1,818  of  the  female  organs  of  generation; 
4,810  from  affections  connected  with  preg- 
nancy; 2,187  from  diseases  of  the  organs  of 
locomotion,  and  2,778  of  the  integumentary  sys- 
tem. Besides  these,  there  were  28,498  deaths 
from  conditions  not  necessarily  associated  with 
general  or  local  diseases,  2,851  from  poisons, 
1,069  from  worms,  864  from  malformations, 
22,740  from  accidents  and  injuries,  and  17,266 
from  unknown  causes.  The  number  of  deaths 
from  certain  principal  diseases,  with  their  ratio 
to  the  total  number  from  all  causes,  was  as 
follows : 


Oholent  inftotom. . . , 

CoDBomptioD 

Oroap 

Wboopiny  coQgli ... 

Pneumonia. , 

BmaDpox 

Diphtheria 

Scarlet  fe^er 

Intermittent  ferer. . 

Bemittent  ibver 

Cancer 

Oerebro-Bpinal  ferer, 

Enteric  fever 

TVphTuferer , 

iXarriuBa. , 

Dysentery 

Enteritis 


of 


20,866 

69,896 

10,698 
9,008 
9,887 

40,018 
4,507 
6,8(S 

20,820 

7,142 

4,881 

6,224 

661 

22,187 
1,170 

14,195 
7,918 
9,046 


to  om 


84-8 
70 
460 
54-6 
58-8 
12-8 
109*8 

!■    18-6 

[    481 

791 
I    80-0 

15-8 


The  highest  death  rate  for  consumption  was  in 
the  New  England  states;  the  lowest  in  the 
southern  and  western  states,  and  especially  the 
territories.  Intermittent  and  remittent  fevers 
were  most  destructive  in  the  southern  states, 
and  least  in  New  England. — The  agricultural 
resources  of  the  United  States,  though  but 
partially  developed,  contribute  largely  to  its 
wealth  and  political  importance.  Of  the  12,- 
606,928  persons  engaged  in  all  occupations  in 
1870,  6,922,471  were  employed  in  agriculture, 
including  2,977,711  farmers  and  planters  and 
2,885,996  laborers.  The  exports  of  agricultural 
produce  form  the  most  important  feature  of 


the  commerce  of  the  country;  in  1874  they 
amounted  to  more  than  $700,000,000  in  value. 
The  exports  of  breadstuffs  were  valued  at 
$161,198,864,  including  wheat  worth  $101,- 
421,459,  wheat  flour  $29,258,094,  and  Indian 
com  $24,769,951 ;  of  provisions,  $78,828,990, 
including  bacon  and  hams  valued  at  $38,888,- 
908,  cheese  $11,898,995,  preserved  meats  $19,- 
808,019,  and  pork  $5,808,712;  of  cotton,  $211,- 
228,680;  and  of  leaf  tobacco,  $80,899,181.  The 
following  are  the  most  important  statistics  of 
agriculture,  as  reported  by  the  censuses  of  1860 
and  1870: 


PARTICULARS. 


land  in  forms,  aores 

"  **       improved 

»  "       woodland 

"       other     unim 

proved 

Percentage  of  nnlmproTod  to 


Number  of  flirma 

Average  size,  acrea 

Cash  valtte  of  fiurma 

u       »     of  Ikrmlng  imple 
ments  and  machlneiy 

Total  amoont  of  wages  paid 
during  the  year,  Including 
value  of  board 

Total  estimated  value  of  all 
farm  productions,  including 
betterments  and  additions 
to  stock 

Produce  of  orchards,  value. 
u  of  market  gardens. 
"       of  forests 

Home  manuftctures 

Animals  slaughtered  or  sold 
for  slaughter 

AUUve  stock 

Horses  on  Ikrms,  number 

»      not  onfiurms...., 

Mules  and  asses 

Milch  cows , 

Working  oxen , 

Other  cattle 

Neat  cattle  not  on  fhrms, 

Sheep , 

Bwine , 

Wheat,  bushels , 

"      spring 

"      winter. 

Rye 

Indian  com , 

Oats 

Barley , 

Buckwheat 

Bice,  lbs 

Tobacco 

Cotton,  bales 

Wool,  lbs 

Peas  and  bean^  bushels , 

Potatoes,  Irish 

"        sweet 

Wine,  gallons 

Butter,  lbs 


Ghee8e(on  Iknns)... 
Milk  sold,  gallons.... 

Hay,  tons 

Seed,  clover,  bushels. 


Hops,  lbs 

Hemp,  tons 

Flax,  lbs 

Flaxseed,  bushels 

Bilk  cocoons,  lbs 

Sugar,  cane,  hhds 

"^      sorghum 

"     maple,  lbs 

Molasses,  cane,  gallons. 
"       smgnnm .... 

»       m^>le , 

Wax,  lbs 

Honey 


407,212,068 
168,110,720 

244,101,618 


80-9 

2,044,077 

199 

$6,646,045,007 

$246,118,141 


$19,991,886 
$16,169,498 


$24,646,876 

$218,618,692 

$1,089,829,916 

6,249,174 

1,186,614 

1,161,148 

8,686,786 

2,264,911 

14,779,878 

8,847,009 

S2,4n,276 

88,612,867 

178,104,924 


21,101,880 

888,792,742 

172,648,186 

16,826,898 

17,6n,818 

187,167,082 

484,209,461 

6,887,068 

60,264^918 

16,061,996 

111,148,867 

42,09^0^6 

1,627,192 

469,681,872 

108,668,997 


19,088,896 

966,188 

900,040 

10,991,996 

74,498 

4,720,145 

666,867 

11,944 


40,120,206 
14,968,996 
6,749,128 
1,597,689 
1,822.787 
28,866,867 


ino. 


407,786.041 

188,981,099 

(     lfi9,810,m 

1       69,608,765 

68-7 

2,659,985 

166 

$9,268,808,861 

$886,878,429 
$810,286,266 


$2,447,688,668 
^719,229 


$898,956,876 
$1,6fi&^€^467 
7,146,870 
1,047^870 
1,125,416 
8t986!882 
14^9,271 
18.666,006 
4^278,978 

aMn,96i 

2M84,660 

287,746,616 

112,649,788 

176496,898 

16,918.795 

760,944,6tt 

282,107,107 

89,761.806 

9,821,721 

7a,68^0^l 

262,786341 

8,011,996 

100,102,867 

6,746,097 

148,387,478 

21,709.8M 

8,092,880 

614,092.668 


886,600,699 

87,816,048 

689,667 

688,188 

80^466,66$ 

12,746 

27,188,064 

1,780,444 

8JB87 

87,048 

84 

•    28,448,646 

6.d98j828 

16,060,089 

921,067 

681,189 

14,702,816 
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The  leading  orops  in  1874^  as  reported  by  the 
department  of  agriculture,  were  as  follows : 


PRODCCIS. 

KomlMrof 

Na»teof 
■cnt. 

Valoe. 

lb 

Wheat. 

Bye 

860,148.600 
809,102,700 

14.990,900 
240,869,000 

82,662,600 

6,016.600 

106,981,000 

41,086,918 
24,967,027 

1,116,716 
10,897,412 

1,680,636 
452,690 

1,810,041 

$550,048,080 
291,107,896 
12,870,411 
126,047,680 
29,938,769 
6,477,885 
71,828,880 

20-7 
12-8 
18-4 

oitB... ..:...: 

22*0 

Barley 

Baekwheat... 
Potstoea 

20-6 
17-7 
80-9 

Total 

1,561,161,200 

81,861,880 

$1,087,868,900 

TolMoeo,  lbs. . 
HAj^tona..... 
Cotton,  bales.. 

17R,85.%000 
24.188,900 
8,800,000 

281,662 
21,769,772 

$28,862,765 
881,420,788 
256,216,000 

682-2 
111 

The  namber  and  value  of  farm  animals  in  1874. 
were  as  follows : 


AKIMALS. 

NaxDb«r. 

ATsnga 

ValiM. 

HofMS 

9,604,200 
1,898,760 
10,906,800 
16,818,400 
88,788,600 
28,062,200 

$68  01 
80  00 
28  62 
18  68 
2  79 
684 

$646,870,939 
111,502,718 
811,089,824 
804,868,869 
94,820,662 
149,869,284 

If  nl^ 

MUchcows 

Osea  and  other  cattle. .. 
Sheep 

6^ ;..: 

The  states  producing  the  most  wheat  in  1878 
were:  Iowa,  84,600,000  bushels;  Illinois,  28,- 
417,000;  Minnesota,  28,056,000;  Wisconsin, 
26,822,000;  California,  21,504,000;  Indiana, 
20,832,000;  Ohio,  18,567,000;  Pennsylvania, 
15,548,000;  Michigan,  14,214,000;  Missouri, 
11,927,000;  Tennessee,  7,414,000;  Kentucky, 
7,226,000;  New  York,  7,047,000.  Indian 
com:  Illinois,  148,684,000;  Iowa,  105,200,000; 
Ohio,  88,422,000;  Missouri,  70,846,000;  Indi- 
ana, 67,840,000 ;  Kentucky,  58,451,000.  Oats : 
Illinois,  85,860,000;  Pennsylvania,  81,229,000; 


New  York,  27,548,000;  Ohio,  28,090,000; 
Iowa,  21,180,000 ;  Wisconsin,  18,862,000 ;  Mis- 
souri, 15,670,000.  Bye :  Pennsylvania,  3,288,- 
000;  Illinois,  2,078,000;  New  York,  1,853,- 
000;  Wisconsin,  1,240,000;  Kentucky,  1,107,- 
000.  Barley:  California,  10,213,991;  New 
York,  5,876,000;  Iowa,  4,500,000;  Illinois, 
2,280,000;  Ohio,  1,576,000;  Wisconsin,  1,515,- 
000;  Minnesota,  1,060,000.  Buckwheat:  New 
York,  2,947,000;  Pennsylvania,  2,022,000.  To- 
bacco: Kentucky,  152,000,000  lbs.;  Virginia, 
50,000,000;  Ohio,  32,500,000;  Tennessee,  28,- 
750,000;  Maryland,  19,300,000;  Missouri,  18,- 
200,000.  Wool  (census  of  1870) :  Ohio,  20,- 
539,643  lbs.;  California,  11,391,743;  New 
York,  10,599,225 ;  Michigan,  8,726,145 ;  Penn- 
sylvania, 6,561,722  ;  Illinois,  6,739,249 ;  In- 
diana, 5,029,023;  Wisconsin,  4,090,670.  The 
chief  cotton-producing  states  are  Mississippi, 
G^rgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 
and  Florida.  In  1874  the  greatest  number  of 
horses  was  in  Illinois,  of  mules  in  Tennessee, 
of  oxen  and  other  cattle  in  Texas  and  Illinois, 
of  milch  cows  in  New  York,  and  of  hogs  in 
Iowa  and  Illinois.  The  wool  product  of  1878 
was  estimated  at  146,000,000  lbs.  The  indus- 
try of  wool  growing,  though  progressing  but 
little  east  of  the  Mississippi,  has  been  increas- 
ing from  the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific  coast 
The  states  reporting  the  largest  number  of 
sheep  in  1874  were  California,  4,683,200; 
Ohio,  4,639,000;  Michigan,  3,486,300;  New 
York,  2,087,200;  Iowa,  1,732,600;  Indiana, 
1,722,600;  Pennsylvania,  1,674,000;  Missouri, 
1,408,500;  Illinois,  1,408,200;  Texas,  1,838,- 
700 ;  and  Wisconsin,  1,187,600.— The  growth 
of  manufactures  is  shown  by  the  fofiowing 
statistics,  reported  by  the  censuses  of  1850, 
1860,  and  1870 : 


PARTICnLARS. 

Kamber  of  eatabUahments 

Steam  eaipiiMa.  namber , 

•*  **        horsepower. 

Water  wbeeto^  number 

**       horsepower 

Eaadi  employed,  all 

*'         malea  above  16 

**  **         ftmalea  above  16... 

"         youth , 

Capital , 

Waget.1 

Tame  of  nmterials 

**     ofprodncta 


128,026 


967,069 

781487* 

226,922f 


1688,246,361 

1^766^464 

$6(^28,822 

$1,019,106,616 


140,488 


1,811,246 
1,040,849* 
270,897t 


|l,009,866,n6 
1878,878,966 

J  1,081,606,092 
1,885,861,676 


262,148 

40,191 

1,816.711 

61,018 

1490,481 

2,068,996 

1,616,698 

828,770 

114,628 

$2,118,206,769 

$775,684,848 

$2,488,427,242 

$4,282,826,442 


The  difference  between  the  schedules  used  in 
1870  and  those  of  1860  and  1850  renders  the 
above  statements  only  approximately  valuable 
for  purposes  of  comparison.  Certain  indus- 
tries are  included  in  Uie  results  of  1870  which 
are  excluded  from  those  of  1860;  others  re- 
ported in  1860  do  not  appear  in  the  above 
totals  for  1870.  The  marked  increase  in  the 
^ue  of  products  between  1860  and  1870  is 
espectallj  noticeable.  Making  allowance  for 
the  differences  above  referred  to,  and  estima- 
ting the  increase  due  to  special  administrative 


efforts  in  1870  at  $250,000,000,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  census  computes  that  the  value 
of  products  in  1870  should  be  reduced  to 
$8,924,958,660,  in  order  to  be  fairly  compa- 
rable with  that  of  1860.  This  would  show  an 
increase  of  $2,039,096,984,  or  108*12  per  cent., 
56  per  cent,  of  which  is  attributed  to  the  gen- 
eral advance  in  prices,  leaving  52  per  cent,  as 
the  actual  increase  of  manufacturing  produc- 
tion.   In  1870  the  leading  industries  were : 


*  Total  males. 


t  Total  Ibmales. 
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Agrlooltonl  Implements 

Begging,  flax,  hemp,  and  J  ate, 

Begs,  paper 

**     other  than  paper 

Belting  and  hoie  leather 

Blackamlthing 

Bleaching  andf  dyeing  (exclusive  of  straw  goods). 

Boats 

Bookbinding 

Boot  and  shoe  findings 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

**     paper 

Brass  founding  and  finishing 

"    loUed 

"    ware 

Bread,  crackers,  and  other  bakeiy  products 

Brick 

Bridge  building 

Brooms  and  whisk  l»iishes 

Brushes,  not  whisk 

Butchering 

Oarpentering  and  building 

Carpets,  rsg 

**       other  than  rag 

Osrrlages  and  wagons 

Cars,  raihoad,  and  repairs 

Cement 

Charcoal  and  coke 

Cheese 

Chromes  and  ttthographs. 

Clocks 

Clothing,  men's 

*•        women's. 

Coal  oil  refined. 

Confectionexy 

Cooperage 

Copper,  milled  and  smelted 

'f     rolled 

Cordage  and  twine 

Cotton  goods,  not  specified 

**     batti]^  and  wadding 

**     thread,  twine,  and  yams 

Cutlery 

**■     and  edge  tools,  not  specified 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Dye  woods,  stuflh,  and  extracts 

Edge  to(^  and  axes. 

Envelopes 

Fertlliiers  (not  ground  plaster) 

Firearms. 

Flax  and  Unen  goods 

Flouring  and  gilst-mill  products 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canned  and  preserved .... 

Furniture,  not  specified 

"        chairs. 

Furs,  dressed. 

Qlass,  window 

"      other 

Oloves  and  mittens 

Orease  and  tallow. 

Ounpowder 

Hardware 

Ibrsaddleiy. 

Hat  materials 

Hats  and  caps 

Heatinff  apparatus 

Hoop  sidits  and  corsets 

Hostory 

Hubs,  spokes,  bows,  shafts,  wheels,  and  felloes.. . 

India-rubber  and  elastic  goods 

Iron,  pigs 

**    castings,  not  specified 

**  **       stoves,  heatera,  and  hollow  ware. . 

»*    blooms 

"     fowed  and  rolled 

**    anchors  and  cable  chains. 

.  **     b<rfts,  nuts,  washers,  and  rivets 

**    nsils  and  spikeo,  cut  and  wrought 

**    pipe,  wrought 

**    ship  building  and  marine  engines. 

Jewelry 

Lead,  bar  and  sheet 

"   .Pl«" 

"     pipe. 

shot 


ate,  1870. 


2,076 
88 
89 
89 
91 
26,864 
260 
174 
600 

2n 

28,428 

489 

284 

276 

11 

80 

8,660 

8,114 

64 

686 

167 

609 

17,142 

474 

216 

11,847 

170 

46 

167 

1,818 

91 

26 

7,888 

1,847 

170 

949 

4,061 

27 

7 

201 

819 

27 

128 

82 

102 

292 

19 

97 

22 

126 

46 

10 

22,678 

97 

6,462 

629 

182 

86 

166 

221 

62 

88 

660 

166 

62 

488 

60 

194 

248 

802 

66 

886 

2,828 

826 

82 

896 

18 

98 

142 

22 

74 

1 

710 

6 

62 

17 

7 

4,287 


cnploywl, 
1870. 


26,249 

8,170 

444 

1J197 

S08 

:^-;:>82 

4,t72 

L\;i81 

um 

ie5,S89 

4,fj09 

i.486 

3,377 

448 

167 

14,126 

■l,i,J98 

'i.<J90 

5,iJ06 

.r,426 

1,.S81 

fiT,S64 

1,016 

M,l)28 

]r..im 

Ltl82 
».i78 
4.607 
1,899 

1,»80 

I0ti.<>79 

ll,it96 

1,870 

r»,«6 

2ii.814 

1,082 

266 

8,608 

129,442 

244 

6,077 

2,111 

2,817 

4,729 

648 

8,620 

910 

2,601 

8,297 

1,746 

68,448 

6,869 

40,886 

12,462 

2,908 

2,869 

12,968 

4,068 

442 

989 

14,286 

2,666 

1,014 

16,178 

1,141 

4,846 

14,788 

8,721 

6,026 

27,664 

87,960 

18,826 

2,902 

47,891 

859 

4,428 

7,770 

2,129 

680 

862 

10,274 

89 

689 

100 

66 

20,784 


Cniital. 


|fUI,^4.C00 


4"^ 


101 
100 

v.-^.r-OO 

■J  i-.77 

:  92 

■«) 

98 

I     10 

-  ^..60 

4;i,!*H4,:566 

;V%71,".»42 

].UK('26 

.j.-K:i.,'«6 

ro^.soo 

1/^t^-  160 

1ii,<i-\-'66 

i*i\:mi-J,,'88 

:^,!^i;i,j60 

2,ni&,fi02 

1,4^,998 

2,(WJ.;H)6 

2.'iJ1i\428 

r^  10,744 

TV4nJ60 

i,r^ai,roo 
.i,ai'R,088 

aGlM;i,i|76 

HKL',700 

^9, '-I*  1,1 60 

".:^2i>,yi8 

t\TTfi.'i88 
4,9*>:.,y98 
SML'.\S47 
?«,rr.voo 

1,WNJ60 

M,,V^' 1,470 

lS;U:i-.T97 
^t'lsOO 

i;,-i4^,K80 

l>-ii,T17 

]2,Tf.iJ,H00 

l,22T,r«0 

4.^iwri06 

^;^(ioo 

4.-'^!>:.,1i48 
4,  LI  10,902 

i!,;i'i:»,i60 

If^t  rHC..:i76 

-,JUC,^*26 

J'iflHn(.ii29 

7.<U:'i,S84 

;5.47^,J67 

:^,'J44,560 

10,^.61,082 

2,'*40,560 

6^3,980 

^.i>r.ii.-«)0 

L-v 
IJ' 


,86 

',.%71 
-^ 

:>m 

I  ,'60 

<.iK>9 
liiSOO 


4;(K 

T,|! 
.'.n,  1 4 'i 
4?.74:.,-41 
jr»KlM720 

4,^nfi,788 

:.9,r.!n04 

?7i\J80 

4,?-V  u«7 

:Mr.L,"i2 

:vv|t."95 

40^,<;oo 

760,000 

11,S67,856 

246,000 

2,191,600 

2,064,500 

880,000 

42,720,606 


|i2jr.i,ri04 
*jriM.06 
1  u, 
a:  1 


^t:-A'' 


»17 
187 
49 
149 
196 
i21 
:;ij.^^67 
M, 972,712 

l,9Hki»,<«8 

1  ^^'2■rm 

1.7:  I  106 
-      i84 

■-r.,|08 

.■-■:..J,84 

.•■-L-.S68 

lj2i>.H68 

1,268,876 

691.406 

54  0,^6 

23,1^.588 

141,148 

4,0*' 1.718 

2K272.780 

y,f»rjj>,y92 

6.31 .098 
l,'i*M,T07 

70fi,r>66 
h87,782 

3u.r«ri.«79 

if,.M.^,'.«6 

'J,«i[H,"l26 
7,s]5>.H18 

rM7.i29 

1S.EB76 

l.^j:^i'i72 

^^7.-JK'.\'H66 

7-.S76 

1.74;^,Jttl 

1H.-«,.S64 

1,1."-,;^ 

'2,]41.J88 

aiv.,756 

LW7.796 

BUT,  168 

7^,^i.^2 

'2,400.774 

424.J46 

l4.rMu:88 

:7].r.48 

i-.4irj],:»9i 

;J,.VJ  2,1^40 
l,4k42,H06 

6,^1,148 
9§0,549 
1HT87 
570,279 

flv'^\640 
l,f^6'j.<«9 

^n.-87 
6,574,490 

./.:t  ',16 
IJ'T  :&8 
11;  86 
l,:4  3  96 
2.r>M^s77 

]'.i,4:r..'j50 

?ii-.7'i798 

21 

:  •  •     64 

1  29 

io>.j,u62 

l,6«^426 

8,961,172 

l,16^910 

821,101 

210,000 

4,498,848 

28,600 

287,628 

115.020 

82,766 

7,984,416 


ValMof 
MatarlaU. 


I2IJ 


T«6 


-178 
J   :  104 

[■^-.■:i'K)7 
..i-  j»4 

H6 

>28 

m 

145 

r77 

$70 

' ..  m 

...Ji:  i66 
7.4:  .197 

8,672,887 

1,812.897 

n,!i8fl.l>28 

6;]t,y4;^,n6 

4PS.ri96 

lit,577,998 

•2'<:,7HT.841 

1??,1 17.707 

77H.192 

LZ<M,779 

l4,iiH9,284 

7.5.^,^0 

-is,409 

so,n7.s8i 

C..si7.^'78 

2]. 4'-' ='89 

K:r.'   60 

10,7I.\400 

L77T,^86 

'-  -'108 

H>-    •  7   '62 

61 

;.L.  ;.-■..<» 

70-2.' -29 

•v?2,»»14 

1]/p8].406 

1, -27:^434 

-,4i:if«6 

1  ■■-^,189 

-      «5 

I  ,'•■■'99 

i    ■  ■   •    :«7 

i\i.:    ■     22 
46 

ii.^7..j27 
H,^;  1:^.748 

4,sn^,l22 

1,41)0,760 
4,734,408 
1,&^J46 
Ml  4,^68 
2,270,747 
B,1KK<«64 
i/:f.'M'47 
'JM'ii  69 
12.^K  ,07 
1  -r.' :   46 

n 

28 

...  £,n8 

T,t;i4.T42 
4.\41+s,«il7 

MW  1  Ts  481 

66 
68 

J.-.;  ^24 
4j-l.'70 
l-'.Tv-:,:'88 
4.-7-,1-07 

187,000 
9,262,426 

608.789 
2,807,074 
9,808,869 

988.189 
68,069,491 


VahMoT 
Products. 


4,60T,6«4 

l,48A4Wi 

8,261,679 

4.C>&bv04» 

4l.B2S;,^« 

6S.M1,49« 

8,S0ir(,775 

14.(171^(19 

1-    -M,oao 

-2,433 
nt*lT45» 

1,2^4,5W 


6,62S,S8& 

lS.68i6,Q<l 

182,001.482 

l.{i05;82T 

21,761,678 

65;wja,e87 

81,070,784 

3,lfi1404 
16.77 1,645 
^i.&l&,e64 
2,50B,«a 
14t6fi«kt78 

2  ^ 

1 

2.-..-W..,.-; 
lLiiw4,lie;i 
'2.89D.4fO 

t.  <i'?ii  :<Kij 

16-' I-:-.''; 

720,11  ■ 
8.786.217 
2,882,808 
2,789,998 

19,417,194 
2,068,800 
6,482,689 
2,277,641 
6.616,118 
6,682.268 
2,178,776 
444,985.148 
^426,677 

68,621,680 

10,667,104 
8,908,068 
8,811,808 

154)84,664 


-1H167 

.12:1,150 

4,7.''*,etK> 

IMII.f'*'^ 

.1.28.M5I 

14.r.fl«.874 

6S,640.41"S 

76,458, 55H 

SajS9,6«6 

7»647,0&4 

128,0€2,fi2T 

7,191,151 
24,828,996 

7,869,194 

1,868.756 

472,000 

22,821,029 

747,700 

8,499,168 
12,861,959 

1,218364 
86,170,888 
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LeaUMT,  oiirrl«d 

**       moroooo,  tanned  and  carried 

»       patent  and  enamelled. 

**       drened  aldna. 

lime 

liqoora,  distOled 

**      malt 

**       Tlnooa 

Looking  •irl*a8  and  picture  framea 

Lumber,  planed. 

**       sawed 

liaehineiy,  not  apecifled 

^        cotton  and  woollen 

**         lire  engines 

**         railroad  rejpairing 

**         steam  engines  and  boilers. 

Malt 

Marble  and  stone  work,  not  specified . . 

M  »•  u      monuments  and  tombstones 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Matches 

Meat,  cured  and  packed,  not  spedfled 

•»     packed,beef. 

pork 

IfUHnery 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Musical  instruments,  not  spedfled 

**  ^  organs  and  materials 

M  u  pianos  and  materials. 

OH,  animal 

*  Hah. 

••  eotton-seed 

-  Unseed 

OU  floor  doth 

FiafaiiB,  not  spedfled , 

'*      leadanddnc 

Paper,  not 
•»     prini 

••     wrapping. 

-     wriflng. 

Paper  hangings 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Plated  ware 

Printing  cotton  and  wooUen  goods 

Printing  and  publishing,  not  spedfled 

-        -  »*  book 

*••**•  newspaper. 

Job 

Quartz,  milled 

Baddlecy  and  harness 

Salt : 

Saah,  doors,  and  blinds 

8«WB. 

Scales  and  balances 

Screws 

Sewing  machines 

Ship  building,  ship  materials,  and  repairs.. 

Shovels  and  spades 

Silk  goods,  not  spedfled 

Silk,  sewing  and  twist 

SO  vet  ware 

Soap  and  candles 

Steith 

SteeL  Bessemer 

•*     cast 

Steel  springs 

Stone  and  earthen  ware 

Sugar  and  molasses,  raw  cane 

^      »•  •*       rsfinedcane 

Tar  and  turpentine 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware 

TobiMsoo  and  dgars. , 

Tobacco,  chewuig  and  smoking,  and  snulf . 

"       dan 

Tmnks,  vafisea,  and  satchels 

Umbrdlas  and  oanes 

Varnish 

WateheSw , 

Wire 

Wood,  turned  and  carred , 

Wod-caxding  and  dk>th-dres8ing. , 

WooDen  gooda. 

Wocsted  gooda 


NoBbwof 

HhuU 

wtoblfah- 

•Bpk'T*'. 

■mUflSTO. 

18T0. 

8,088 

10,027 

118 

8,006 

26 

528 

110 

898 

1,001 

6,450 

719 

5,181 

1,9T« 

12,448 

898 

1,486 

820 

8,587 

1,118 

18,640 

25,817 

149,871 

1,787 

80,781 

888 

8,918 

9 

888 

150 

20,015 

688 

22,962 

208 

1,640 

928 

18,190 

1,049 

^7l9 

2,264 

11,048 

75 

2,556 

17 

499 

86 

485 

206 

^551 

1,668 

7,205 

887 

2,888 

105 

M60 

76 

1,566 

156 

4,141 

58 

548 

101 

1,487 

26 

664 

77 

945 

84 

1,411 

68 

1,008 

75 

1,982 

168 

2,no 

285 

8.167 

225 

8,111 

46 

8,862 

15 

869 

819 

?,186 

208 

4.m 

42 

S,^(94 

811 

10,068 

40 

t^W 

1,199 

13,180 

609 

r^555 

296 

2,tt78 

7,607 

n,^AS 

2S2 

2,ii58 

1,605 

2I.V179 

72 

J,^95 

49 

hm 

18 

].m2 

49 

r.m 

762 

11,068 

18 

849 

68 

4,176 

85 

2,528 

55 

815 

614 

4422 

195 

2,072 

8 

829 

20 

1,898 

41 

1,021 

777 

6,116 

718 

21,299 

59 

4,597 

227 

2,688 

6,646 

2^828 

61 

1,481 

512 

20,868 

4,681 

26,049 

222 

8,479 

88 

2,618 

59 

415 

87 

1.816 

175 

4,270 

788 

4,108 

1,001 

2,818 

1,988 

77,870 

102 

12,920 

-  -^^, 


I.    J".4.V> 

i.'.;i;.n« 

v:.ftVL894 

1  -.,UO7,04l 
]4:i.SiK^,0U 

lo/^L^,4S4 

i,r!Hit»,ioo 

466,700 

2n.o>,Q«7 

^t.4ffJ.:^flO 
l.T.vj.fWO 
],7:\S50 

iviiit;iii 

L4fl.lJ31 

it, 74-1. 150 

7,4n.iiao 

►■..:UiC74 

1.13  .'i,r-oo 

I  ;*;■;«".  r*53 

[:ij-,Li98 

l;i,3:t,Vi61 
(u.Vp  1,015 

•J  i4;,'iso 
M.T.v:>,43l 

7:m.[00 

1  ,'iS2.^V) 

in,+.M,e60 

:«.ft7LM0n 
L',J2<*,*iOO 

In, -^.|.,4Tft 

l.»i,i'J!,i25 

21,^^:7,876 

1J*57J00 

ll.T!*=i,7l4 

I I  ,^l(k^.M» 

jj;n,T07 

'?Jft^,740 
Art06.188 

^.'JM.:.44 
10,iKMTB 


Wfn. 

v«i»ar 

Vtkmvf 

WMfiUi. 

prodtteU. 

Ti  -tlH 

154,191,161 

\i-ifi 

8.tllJ49 

i^J>97,*60 

445 

4,man6 

■■•  ;m* 

2^1,785 

2,«»,D7a 

l.>.r',lfi3 

4,4.^f},542 

&,9n,406 

l.\'K-J.^IO 

t&js»,4a2 

86,191,188 

f.7^\ff02 

2S.nT,SH4 

W,70a,6l8 

'iHn^^aa 

l;i^i8,l7a 

2,2'A3B» 

Ifi-^yfiOi 

2,4ue.aia 

aj^M8§ 

iVm.9H 

2i^7f^.,a4Ji 

4e,n&,it» 

8M*M>31T 

108;,1«M» 

2fl9,saa,aiT 

n,M  2,488 

njmvn 

H4^e» 

<i,rK^!;,sn8 

5,246^874 

iH,ftil,ni^ 

:n»:.4|4 

9ta,S»3 

l,«3flvfl80 

1^^41,^18 

lt,aK,»40 

n,565,650 

l-^7^.i44 

10,734,404 

4i,a76,m 

7^M^,^J24 

9,0Q2.uJI4 

isd,(>R5ia 

7,6(11.471 

^i.im,^'^ 

31,ft1fls8«0 

4,4lH>,«9fi 

njm^iA 

bs91€sa&4 

2,471,700 

7.015JS3 

14,387,180 

616,714 

14T»,6«fl 

lk540,00S 

17aiB4> 

a.MiA'ia 

1^76a,80fl 

ni.rifi5 

i.m,6^  i 

i,9r^,30a 

l.TJrIMi 

46L.'JTI.8«4 

fl^4S9,t8i 

1,E-VJJj31 

a,305JJ^2 

S,.^f8,gS» 

LJtH,T(J3 

l,6&T.93l 

4,ii22,'i7!* 

hue,  110 

1,1M,424 

2,616,144 

1,1TOJ60 

14B,m 

2,96(1,165 

^,1171.102 

2,ri4,77T 

M23.5W 

rJ^l-|7B 

T,!^sa^TO 

9,728,667 

^i77,S»5 

2,7a2.Bfll 

a,9e«i,i8» 

302-nes 

l.S.ia.OIJl 

tptOGvfil* 

4r>a.S8T 

T.51Mt4 

mv^ 

(^7,^86 

2.C>4,S,:f»8 

4,aii;BTO 

tv'-O.^fle 

H,S^9,lpfi 

a,720,75S 

\,oiar.T4 

l,m\^22 

IJ,S11.64T 

LiiiS'.-OS 

3,47(4.700 

6,4fl«,SlT 

3,4^nJ,^!SS 

lG,l2fl,8fiS 

2&,200,4tT 

l..;40.^2l 

4,420,340 

7,70€w3lT 

l,47ri.<46 

fl.009,Tai 

^ae8,8S4 

Ji2l\267 

l,aiM«e 

2a65,5ia 

I,«>i:,T&5 

7,(11  w,7,'va 

lfl,«57,7M 

*i}/iiij«9 

aT7t.m 

8,149,150 

KVW^f^ 

4.'ij5I8,a'W 

H446,044 

7,i.vi.;t3a 

nM^m 

28,995^814 

TW,-75 

i,ri'>fi,77a 

8,fi6f^938 

ft,tGb.r>15 

H,7<W.e3J 

5a,»<*g,029 

?J  111/84 

2,9atl.TO0 

8,RU,e3i 

L',4f>i.iWl 

12,446,974 

1*t,386^406 

7.<Mfi,-20(7 

lfi,oua,8io 

82  J  09.991 

1J4:>HIT 

l,7fiO,670 

4,&ia,22» 

:ii,<kriL^.Ha 

17.5Sl,S14 

S6.62ft.^ff 

9P-,<J09 

l.aa2,80l 

3,17.V-I8& 

rttisjfli 

930,efTfl 

2,>i23,Sl6 

li<U,403 

I,249,ia^ 

a,4A*Ta 

M  42,248 

y,a'-5.7tt(i 

l4,t>0T,44« 

^,^"J4,fi9« 

e.2k-.2.aw 

I7.Plf",828 

4^P,HW 

J, 424,9  H 

^445,596 

^^^■_''='.^^«fl 

4,52fi,H2i 

7,066,4^*7 

i3J4.iH7 

4,197,T,Vi 

6,672.S75 

,'42,118 

i:n2A2^ 

%M<^7 

I.f|-,\»&1 

L%233„^S7 

2a.53.%33T 

!H>n..7l9 

H.%*i4.!Wv3 

ft,9W,422 

iTf'oW 

I,a73.8l2 

1,819,220 

1,'i'Af^a 

Jl.4l7,fl2H 

a,»H«JB6i 

mii.rofl 

IM2MQ 

a.928L»W 

a,ii4T,l78 

iJ0*i,7ft& 

fli,a|.%&i6 

1,>S0,119 

6vOfiEi,^71 

lO,Jjeil,368 

S,177.?9a 

96,fiif*t,4itt 

10\94l,91l 

476.264 

%imm 

8<oaa^22fi 

9,ai636T 

J&,0«7,015 

40,886^1 

MR,.^SS 

1.7*^2,890 

agSSr* 

4.«Tftr>M 

S0,5ftl,ff>7 

8fl,258.in 

y,^"^f>^T09 

12.,V2^171 

as.i(vyi9» 

l.-.]ii,7ftS 

^!.3]fn,08S 

7,725,48* 

^iV.^^0 

1.926,(tftfl 

4,09g,0«2 

a,^2,0M 

B,«l  1,097 

4.9»1.40& 

1;j(>4,H04 

4l2js;i 

2,sl  9,080 

l,S03,filT 

■I.;»13.S191 

aoi7,«2fi 

I,41?9,ft6B 

1,(MH.0tB 

4.95e;l9l 

li6e,4lB 

»,504,0f»2 

4XAn& 

26.64^,273 

fla,406.PS4 

15(,288,19« 

4,368.857 

14,30B,ltB 

22,090,881 

Taking  the  value  of  products  as  a  standard,  I 
the  leading  manufaotoring  states  were :  New  | 


York,  $786,194,661 ;  Pennsylvania,  $711,894,- 
844 ;  Massachusetts,  $668,912,668 ;  Ohio,  $269,- 
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718,610;  Missouri,  $206,218,429;  Illinois,  $205,- 
620,672 ;  New  Jersey,  $169,287,732 ;  Connec- 
ticut, $161,065,474;  Michigan,  $118,894,676; 
Rhode  Island,  $111,418,854;  and  Indiana,  $108,- 
617,278.  The  great  centre  for  the  manofac- 
tore  of  boots  and  shoes,  straw  goods,  cotton 
and  woollen  goods,  and  textiles  in  general,  is  in 
Massachusetts.  The  manufacture  of  iron  (ex- 
cepting castings),  machinery,  cast-steel  springs, 
and  glass  ware  is  most  extensively  carried  on 
in  Pennsylvania ;  of  leather,  flour,  sewing  ma- 
chines, and  refined  molasses  and  sugar,  in 
New  York ;  of  silk  goods,  in  New  Jersey ;  of 
agricultural  implements,  in  Ohio ;  and  of  clocks. 
India-rubber  and  elastic  goods,  and  hardware, 
in  Connecticut.  The  following  statement  af- 
fords a  comparison  between  the  values  of  lead- 
ing products  in  1870  and  1860 : 


Agricoltural  Implements 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick  ond  tile 

Carpets  other  than  rag 

Clothing,  men^s 

Hosiery 

Cotton  goods 

Flouring  and  grist-mill  products. 
India-rubber  and  elastic  goods. . . 
Iron,  blooms, 


"     cast 

"     forged 

Lead,  pig. 

Liquors,  distilled 

"       malt 

Lumber,  sawed 

Machinery 

Nails  and  tacks 

Oil,  vegetable 

"    animal  (not  fish) 

Salt 

Sewing  machines 

Soap  and  candles 

Silk 

Steel 

Sugar  and  molasses  (cane),  refined. 

Tar  and  turpentine 

Tobacco,  chewing  and  smoking, 

and  snuff. 

Tobacco,  cigMV 

Woollen  goods 

Worsted  goods 


VALUX  or  PBODUOTB. 


$17,1^7  060 

Jl.viv    4T 

-//-'■I  1)6 

r,7M-  50 
-.ft-:-;  78 

-,^>;^p^-18 
r.i,-<  166 

T,''.-,J.i.60 
■J,'.J>-!,;«6 

ivJ<vi.r>74 
t;,*iii7.:71 

■  -V  '^ 

Sl,820.585 
9,068,778 

61,894,986 
8,701,878 


16!  ^MT.OUO 


.J  114 
l..^73 

,:'r4 
'■\\?s 

MS 

-4f| 


t 
I 

21 
IJ 

1Ct)DT,446 
10^941.4^1 


88,878,685 
155,405,858 
22,090,881 


The  number  of  cotton  (spinning)  mills  in  the 
United  States  in  1876  was  875,  having  a  total 
of  9,539,864  spindles ;  of  these,  694  mills,  with 
9,057,543  spindles,  were  in  northern,  and  181 
mills,  with  481,821  spindles,  in  southern  states. 
The  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  during  the 
year  ending  June  80  was  1,242,080  bales  of 
676,742,753  lbs.,  including  1,097,001  bales  in 
northern  and  145,079  in  southern  mills.  The 
total  number  of  spindles  has  increased  from 
7,114,000  in  1870  to  9,589,864  in  1875,  the  ratio 
of  increase  being  larger  in  the  southern  than 
in  the  northern  states.  The  consumption  of 
cotton  has  increased  from  980,786  bales  in 
1870  to  1,242,080  in  1876.  For  the  produc- 
tion and  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States,  see  Cotton,  and  Cotton  Manufac- 
ture.— The  statistics  of  mining  in  1870  were 
as  follows : 


MINERAI& 

No.  of 
«rt«Mtoh- 

«Dpl07«l. 

AmooBtof 
airfteL 

ValMor 
piodneU. 

Aspbaltum. .... 

Cinnabar 

CoaL  anthracite. 
**   bituminous 

Go^dT^dniuiic 

Gold  quartz 

"    and  sUrer. 

Iron  ore 

Lead 

1 

4 

281 

1^ 

862 

1,682 

224 

57 

420 

112 

22 

1 

4 

2,814 

102 

101 

997 

15 

S8 

811 

58,096 

41,658 

6,404 

IW 

8,468 

8,297 

2,114 

15,022 

1,126 

795 

48 

89 

4,488 

1,056 

1,749 

12,578 

568 

1514,286 
11,900,000 
51,016,785 
58,991,244 

7,789,874 

1,887,484 

6,624,549 

9,454,500 

20,062,400 

17,778,986 

6ia,786 

1,816,600 

60^000 

18,100 

10,045,826 

4.015,000 

2,788,289 

7,152,854 

2,414,942 

$450,000 

817,700 

88,496,745 

85,029,247 

6,201,812 

2,608,681 

7,266,618 
4,860,121 
9,068,826 
18,204,188 

Marble 

80MOO 

Nickel 

24,000 

Peat,  cut 

Petroleum 

Silver  quartz.... 
Slate... 

aSo 

19,804,224 
8.248361 
1,811,492 

Stone 

9,971,100 

ZUi^c- 

788^880 

Total 

7,974 

154,828 

$222,884,854 

$162,696,994 

Of  the  above  named  minerals,  nearly  one  half 
in  value  were  the  product  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  produced  nearly  all  of  the  anthracite 
coal  and  of  the  petroleum,  more  than  a  third  of 
the  bituminous  cod,  and  more  than  a  fonrth 
of  the  iron  ore.  The  census  returns  of  gold 
and  silver  were  greatly  below  the  actual  pro- 
duction. The  annual  production  of  gold  in 
the  United  States  to  1878  and  of  silver  to  1874 
is  given  in  the  articles  Gold,  vol.  viii.,  p.  81, 
and  Silver,  vol.  xv.,  p.  67.  The  produc- 
tion of  gold  in  1874  amounted  to  about  $42,- 
000,000,  and  that  of  silver  in  1876  to  about 
$40,000,000.  The  production  of  pig  iron  in 
the  United  States  has  increased  from  784,178 
tons  in  1866  to  919,770  in  1860,  981,582  in  1866, 
1,866,000  in  1870,  2,854,558  in  1872,  2,868,278 
in  1878,  and  2,689,418  in  1874.  About  one 
fourtib  of  the  total  amount  is  smelted  from 
Lake  Superior  ores.  The  production  of  Besse- 
mer steel  has  increased  from  8,000  tons  in  1867 
to  40,000  in  1870  and  176,579  m  1874;  that  of 
other  steel  from  16,262  tons  in  1866  to  86,000 
in  1870  and  47,481  in  1874.  In  1876  there 
were  10  establishments  producing  Bessemer 
and  42  other  steel.  The  latest  statistics  of  the 
production  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  United 
States,  as  reported  by  the  American  iron  and 
steel  association,  are  as  follows : 


PRODUCTS— NET  TONS. 

Pig  iron 

All  rolled  Iron,  Including  nails. 
All  rolled  iron,  including  nails  and 

excluding  rails 

BaUs  of  all  kinds 

Bessemer  steel  rails 

Iron  and  all  oUier  rails 

Street  rails 

Kegs  of  cut  nails  and  spikes. . 
Merchantable     Bessemer     steel 

other  than  rails 

Totol  of  merchantable  Bessemer 

steel 

Crucible  cast  steel 

Open-hearth  steel 

All  other  steel 

Blooms  fh>m  ore  and  pig  iron. . 


2,854,558 
1,941,992 

941,992 

1,000,000 

94,070 

905,980 

15,000 

4,066,822 

16,480 

110,600 

27,260 

8,000 

7,740 

68,000 


2,868,278 
1,96€;445 

1,076,868 

890,077 

129,015 

761,062 

9,480 

4,024,704 

27,986 


2,688,418 
1,889,660 

1,110,147 

729,418 

144,944 

664,489 

6L789 

4,912,180 

81,685 


157,000  176,679 

82,786  84.128 

8.600'  7,000 

18,714  6,868 

68,664  61,670 
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—The  recent  growth  of  the  foreign  commerce  I 
of  the  coontry  is  shown  in  the  f  oUowing  state-  | 


ment  of  the  gross  specie  valae  of  imports  and 
exports  for  years  ending  June  80 : 


Exvoiirn  oi'  FCKKiuy  i-elHH'itth. 


IflM ;310,ni,^ 

18M mi,uo,m6 

im Ma.iT7.aflB 


18.7 

IKm.. 
I960,. 
IWl.. 

1808.. 


2U7,«ia,Ufl9 
2^1,808,108 
310,483^0 

1864.. |»1«,44T,388 

1809 i8a,T4A,a60 

18«i,......48i,81S,0«« 

18«7 .Is»as768,100 


1868.. 
19«., 
187tt.. 
187t, 


1874 
187 


a5T.4a«.440 
417J0«^9 
4»^9S§,403 
Stt0,£3d,664 


1871 .,  oas^ftn 

187» e4a«180,21O 


5«T,40€^S4a 


4,«iB,799  1TB,1«8^18 
6^4Sa,fi08{91fi,fM,1»S 
6,00^044  319;,JM4443 
4,«01,S8«  M7,flmM7 
ei,98»,M2'd04,M2,8til 
S,tf50,61^  S6t,46a«fia(l 

ll2,41tl,79»  800,890,141 

T,4S4,T^  888,708,1^ 

44^399,011  ss-^Bsoaaa 

IMIS^UM  805.771,728 

18,115.012  320.502,895 

»310,0"2|24V5a.^3 
10,IO0,(»2  445;Ma.lM 
aB,(H«,4T5  4l7,S8»;i7a 
14JSaaflS  a71,«94,808 
19  907,Si78  4«7.ai4,lJ55 
2fi,il  9.1 7^' 4452,377.587 

si.'iTojj-i-*  rm.43AjOM 

2l,4b0.1Vi:  r,ii;^,p-'i:j4T 


Cbtii  bM 
boUlMU 


9,47fiv4S8 

Et,00a,0S4 
18.6d0,19a 

2U6«i,!iao 

li7»l,3Ta 
I4,{fl7,a47 

Ii6i>{>.]»71 
17.«JU,6S4 

11,0^^6,-177 

15.388.961 
29;D4i9.0a5 
11  .$11490 
14,T19,B8$ 
I2.ftea,99»i 
10:051,000 ' 
ie,lMj296 
14  4>l,'?Ti^ 


i4.i6dvt^ni 


5.47fi,31& 

ii,4ofl,ita 

»,oa9,wo 
I0,2;d5.w)] 

fi^eeijio 

4,3^&7D 
3,02S,10a 

e,4«o»fle7l 

10,088^127 
H.212MH 
14,211,864 

7,0"fl,2M 

IJ,»^WJ19 

fcs«7Mi» 


'   r   POKSSnO    PfcO&UCTS. 


21  J"   -  '■  iV- ri:u,iti^ 
17.-'  ■    • .:    •■.  1IU.I47 


COlD   Hd 
baUba. 


2&l,H5l,(m 
if7Mff'A0«io 
81«,94^428 
20430D,<16 
17D,644.D24 


V4 

S8vt>I5.ul7 
80.t!itl6,141i 
!MX^A077 

«0,04^«r7 
tl8«{»,4fl6 
2M  38,564  lSfl,O0»/Jl^ 

iao,a&c,MO  i4a..'M)co27 

82,111,157  l«fl,WU,2+» 
14,742.117  337,r^l8,Ui-J 
20,(i1 1  COS  277,W1,V^ 
22,60 1,1  il!  i!GS,-JH9,BO0, 
2&,1 78,414^275,1^697 
80.427.150,876,610,473 
2^s.4?wp.HP9  42H,R9^1,W)« 

22,:i^iM4']  li^^s7,lgl 
2H.H:i.rri{  r.ii:,,i)aj,4:ty 
2a,7T^;MW^^:-<j[;,4dit,4'ii 

ii2.4a)^6:M|4^,2&4,IIXl 


2,046,679 
!  l^.OSy^&e*^ 

2j3v54;:ly&il5 
3^002,^70! 
58,1157,418 
44,148^711 

42,407,e4« 
57,503^05 
56,^6,851 
^.799,870 
81.044.(951 
55,908.562 

l(»fM73.562 
61,61M.I24 
S2,«4a,874 
54,976,196 
Sa,I45 .37.^ 

(  i2;9l5,'.»-: 

S4.40a,ii:.:/, 
7S,T9flv940j 
Ta,M)5,5K 

93.857.129 


13A,HM12 
lf)6,669,Tl8 
'l02,a6^»M 
,2t3,41T,e(^7 
25!i,tMT,b06 
24flvT0a.5e8 
&1 0,586,380 
88B,ild&.0e5 
393v75i,9Tfi 
S85,6H8S5 
878,169.274 
2r2iii,eW.486 
S10,66&,675 
24l,lrtrr,474 
*I3,II77,6SU 


218,060^10 
}K)5,^>54,9»d 
820.065,199 


201, 558,87  2  828,743,187 
4^0,161,470  550.684.271 
^2,6I8.0t$9  48^.577,8  ti 
JtriM  m.\H7fi  i.UJOlJlS 

^^-;  •■■.ik;;Ul8,lHil,115 
!  ■•  "  "  27 'i  4yiJ,Olt2.l4a 
OlA'J'-.^til  &fl'A51»,651 
5iM,^«&371M9,£lV.n8 


578.9SB.065 
629,188,107 
568,141,229 


649,182,568 
096^^169,054 
Ma,OM,TflT 


To  the  total  valae  of  domestic  exports  in  1874 
should  be  added  $10,200,059  gold  or  $11,424,- 
066  currency,  and  to  the  value  of  those  in 
1875,  $15,596,524  gold,  for  merchandise  which 
the  Canadian  reports  show  to  have  been  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States,  but  which  does 
not  appear  in  the  returns  of  this  country.  The 
average  yearly  value  in  gold  of  the  imports 
and  exports,  from  the  formation  of  the  govern- 
ment to  1850,  was  as  follows : 


YKABS. 

1789  to  1799.. 

1799 

-  1809.. 

1809 

**  1819.. 

1819 

•*  1829.. 

1899 

**  1839.. 

1889 

»*  1S49.. 

Import!. 


Ixpertiof  Ibnign 


$52309,269 
98,851,628 
81,906,927 
80,220,661 
126,641,148 
119,678,698 


Ezpoiti  of  dOfllM' 

tic  produdB. 


$1^176,267 
87,827,500 
18,857,458 
28,826,488 
19,564,916 
18,288,998 


$27,944,992 
87,287.680 
46,888,482 
52,882,658 
88,846,680 

110,840,708 


The  chief  articles  of  import  and  of  domestic 
export  daring  the  year  ending  June  80,  1875, 
with  their  values,  were  as  follows : 

IMPORTS. 

Cbsmteala,  drn^  djes,  and  medicines. $10,272,071 

Coffee 60,691,488 

Qold  and  silver,  coin  and  bolUon 20,900,717 

Oama 2,821,888 

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  Air 18,686,902 

Indla-mbber  and  gutta-percha,  crude  and  man- 

nflustorM  of. 5,189,469 

Paper  materials,  ragrs  and  other 4,770.746 

8Uk,rBW 4,504,806 

Tea. 22,078,708 

Animals,  Uving 2,861,002 

Booka,  engravings,  Ac 2,688,796 

Barley 6,297,788 

Cotton  mannthrtores 27,788,401 

Earthenware 4,265,210 

Fancy  goods 5.628,949 

Flax  and  mannfkptnrea  of 17.720.647 

iVults 12,958,680 

Fora  and  ftir  skins,  dressed 8,017,681 

Glass  snd  iflsss  wsre 6,80^115 

Hemp  and  mannftetures  of 8,2193^^ 

Iron  sad  st«el,  and  manuikMtnres  of. 18,476,783 


Jute  and  other  grasses,  and  msnnjkctnres  of . . . .  $8,882,268 

Leather  and  manulhctures  of. 10,245,507 

Opium 2,087,798 

Precious  stones 8,612,280 

Seeds 6,687,192 

Silk,  msnnlhctnreB  of. 24,880,928 

Boda  and  salts  of 6,568.526 

Spices 2,286,626 

Straw  and  palm  loai;  manulkctures  of 2,825,689 

Sugar,  brown 70,01 5,767 

Molasses 11,685,224 

Melsdo 8,818,697 

Tin  and  manufactures  of 15,866,566 

Tobacco  snd  numnikctnres  of. 6,861,884 

Watches,  docks,  Ac 2^195 

Wines  and  spirits 7,769,527 

Wood,  msnulkctures  of. 6.182,988 

Wool,  unmanuftustured 11,071,269 

"     manulkctures  of 44,609,704 

An  other  articles 62,084,498 


Total $558,918,867 

Total  merchandise,  exchislve  of  specie $582,01 8,140 

DOMESTIC  EXPORTS. 

Agricultursi  implements $2,626,873 

Anlmsls,  living. 9,672,605 

Indian  corn 24,466,987 

Wheat 69,607,868 

Wheat  flour 28,712,440 

Cotton,  raw 190,688,626 

"      manufiftctured 4,071,883 

Chemicals,  dyes,  and  medicines 2,926^893 

Furs  and  fbr  skins  4,896,424 

Gold  and  silver,  coin  and  bullion 88,857,129 

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  ftir 4,729,735 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufkctures  of. 19,3^,671 

Leather  and  manuflM^ures  of 7,824,796 

Naval  stores 2,901.625 

Oil  cake 5,188,800 

Oils,  mineral,  refined  or  manu&ctured 80,078,568 

Provisions 81,848,401 

Spirits  of  turpentine 1,924,644 

Suffar  and  molasses 8,798,517 

Tallow 5,692,208 

Tobacco  and  manufactures  of. 27,844,490 

Wood        "            »'             " 17,740,085 

All  other  articles. 86,280,848 

Total $648,064,767 

Total  merchandise,  exdnslvs  of  speds $569,207,688 
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The  chief  countries  represented  in  the  foreign 
commerce  in  1876  were  as  follows  : 


OOUNTRIES. 


Areentiiie  BepubUc 

Belgium 

BrazU 

Central  American  states. 

Chill 

China 

France 

French  West  Indies  and  Guiana 

Germany , 

England. , 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Nova  Bcotia,  New  Brunswick. . . . 

§nebec,  Ontario,  Ac 
ritlsh  ColumbU 

*"      West  Indies  and  Honduras. 

*'      Guiana 

"      East  Indies !!....! 

"      Hong  Kong 

""      Australasia. 

Hayti 

Itidy 

Japan , 

Meodoo 

Netherlands 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Peru 

Portugal , 

Bussia  on  the  Baltic 

Bpain 

Cuba, 

Porto  Kico , 

All  other  Spanish  possessions. . . 

Turkey  in  Europe , 

United  States  of  Colombia. 

Uruguay , 

Venezuela , 

All  other  countries,  islands,  Ac, 


Total $658,906,158  $(US.034JfiT 


Import!.* 


«x|wrtj.t 


$6,884,709 
«.1W»,09R! 

?Hy,t42 
lS.4yf,44i>, 

40,Ji^,»HC 
J4JJ35,f.ftl 

]i,f':M:m 

•J.l.VJ.T^^I 
I,a0fl,fl56 

!^.imiK2 
ris77.\aa0 

l,&44.fj&5 

<i,t^0,i&7 

72,459 

12,942,805 

2,986,089 
A690,224 
10,445,878 


11^01,294 

T.6»4,S6a 
l.f>42Jb4 
2,062,  im» 
1,465,984 
W>,l3S,7ll 

1,1 0747  a 
5a,6n.yi8 

S2i,0H&l3 
17,457,^91 
2B^21J585 
7Ji4^0 
Ea,»094&e 

7^7,213 
i;330,a)T 
4T3;04i 
7.29fi,0T0 
£,50&,S45 
4.§70,SIS 
7,*2af^ 
1,647,1^7 

T,4'?3,010 
1,034,1^ 
2,M3,65T 
2,&'J0,tK]9 

10,IMJ<}S 
7,540,(1.^3 

15,6.'^«,Ci^ 
a,S77J.'iT 

4,2T2,UM 

1. 440.  sea 

2,423.254 
14,193,9&1I 


The  total  n amber  of  vessels  entered  in  tlio 
foreign  trade  daring  the  year  ended  Juih.-  ao, 
1876,  was  27,961,  with  an  aggregate  toinia^^t^ 
of  11,692,810.  Of  these,  11,074,  of  3,5'7^{.u5o 
tons,  were  American,  and  16,887,  of  8,ni^,8(>0 
tons,  were  foreign;  1,028,  of  1,141,734  tons, 
were  American  ocean  steamers,  and  1,240,  of 
8,142,723  tons,  foreign  ocean  steamera.  The 
total  number  cleared  was  28,286,  of  11,896,507 
tons,  inclading  11,216  American  veBeel^i,  of 
3,736,639  tons,  and  17,020  foreign  vessels,  of 
8,169,868  tons.  Besides  the  above,  74,027  ves- 
sels, of  81,614,282  tons,  entered,  and  73,924, 
of  80,440,626  tons,  cleared  in  the  coai«twi^i: 
trade  and  fisheries.  The  extent  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  of  the  United  States  at  difiert^nt 
periods  has  been  as  follows : 


YEARS. 

Sail,  toM. 

Stwm,toiu. 

Tola],  ton", 

1790 

478,877 
972,492 
1,424,788 
1,280,167 
1,127,804 
1,978,455 
8,010,020 
4,441,716 
4,48.%981 
4,029,648 
4,171,412 
8,685,064 

64,472 

202,809 

625.484 

770.285 

867,987 

1,067,189 

1,075,095 

1,168,668 

47^  A" 

1800 

qi^-j  ^[^1.1 

1810 

1820 

l,4Sljs;^ 

1  ^J^-i  1  r  I' T 

1880 

1,191,776 
2,180,764 
8,585,454 
5,212,001 
5,858,868 
6,087,782 
4,246,507 
4,868,782 

1840 

1850 

1855. 

I860 

1870* 

1875| 

•  GoW.  f  Mixed  values. 

1  Partly  old  and  partlj  new  measurement. 
f  New  measurement. 


The  distrLbution  of  the  merchant  marine  has 
been  as  follow  b  : 


Y1AI13. 

CoUlwiH 

trade,  tou. 

Wli«I« 
toni. 

Codud 
maekcivl 

tCOft. 

1790 

846,254 
081,019 

108,775 

272,492 

406,847 

688,026 

516,979 

1,176,694 

1,797,826 

2,548,255 

2,644,867 

8,881,622 

2,688,247 

8,219,698 

■"■8^466 
8,689 
86,446 
89,706 
186,927 
146,017 
186,848 
166,841 
90,516 
67,954 
88,229 

28,848 
29,42T 
84,828 
72,040 
97,529 
104,806 
151,918 

lew. ., 

1810 _., 

1B20.„„...„, 
1880.. 

588,657 
B87,M» 
76£.B3.S 
1,430,604 
2,a4^3fis 
2,819.30  B 
1,618,350 
l,44e,&« 
1^^598 

IftiO..  .,.!.... 

IBM 

Ibfifi.,. 

1860....,...,,. 

1S66... 

187«.. 

liT6 

188^0 
162,764 
106,894 
91,460 
80,207 

The  classification  of  the  merchant  shipping  of 
the  United  States  in  1870  and  1875  was  as 
follows : 


CHARACTER. 

Ymt  ending  Jnn*  W, 
1870. 

Ycar.iidfBgJiui.SO. 
18l». 

VfeMlkJ          Toiu. 

VMMlf.          Tom. 

Beftstered,  pcmu- 
imat ...     . . 

1,982   1,098,649-69 
1,010      428,150-87 

2,030   1,125,898*82 

EeflBterod,  tempo- 
rt  rv . .  ^ 

951       427.929 -60 

EcMlM,  tetn  notary 

U^jiMa    undor  %> 

Uim 

Total 

ilJfA}   2,684,792-81 
875        98,147-81 

4,58l'       51,766-65 

28,879 
684 

6,891 

8,108,440-86 
129,948-68 

61,514-68 

a&,9»8,  4,246,507-28 

82,286 

4,858,782-14 

Of  those  reported  in  1876,  28,440,  of  8,867,- 
618'01  tonsj  were  returned  for  the  Atlantic 
and  gulf  coasts ;  1,226,  of  229,267'61  tons,  for 
the  Pacific  coast;  5,496,  of  837,891-76  tons, 
for  the  northern  lakes;  and  2,124,  of  418,964 
'86  tons,  for  the  western  rivers.  The  nmnher, 
vX&Es,  and  tonnage  of  vessels  hailt  in  the  United 
States  for  a  series  of  /ears  have  heen : 


Sloop., 

Mfi, 

SdlMD- 

caaal 
booto, 
and 

.n. 

Total. 

ToUl 
tonaag.. 

Urgw. 

1820 

SI 

60 

aoi 

162 

684 

47,784 

leao 

as 

W 

408 

116 

87 

687 

68,094 

IM4),.... 

97 

log 

878 

224 

64 

872 

118,809 

i&ftffi 

247 

117 

547 

290 

259 

1,860 

272,218 

i&vy, .... 

SSI 

m 

605 

669 

258 

2,047 

568,460 

1860..... 

no 

86    , 

SIS 

289 

264 

i,on 

912,802 

1861 

no 

m 

&ao 

8n 

264 

1,148 

288494 

leea 

m 

17 

207 

897 

188 

864 

176,076 

isaa 

87 

Si 

212 

1,118 

867 

1,828 

810,884 

l^M 

112 

45 

822 

1,889 

498 

2,866 

415,741 

iKe.*!,..,. 

109 

46 

S69 

'858 

411 

1,788 

888,606 

11161^.... 

96 

61 

457 

926 

848 

1,8S8 

886,147 

I86a 

eo 

48 

590 

848 

286 

1,802 

285,806 

1R7§ 

7a 

27 

619 

709 

290 

1,618 

276,958 

1S72 

15 

10 

426 

900 

292 

1,648 

909,062 

1874 

71 

22 

656 

995 

404 

2,147 

482,726 

1875 

114 

22 

602 

840 

828 

1,801 

297,689 

On  June  30,  1876,  there  were  employed  in  the 
cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  1,269  vessels  of  68,- 
708  tons,  and  in  the  whale  fisheries  166  vessels 
of  88,229  tons.  The  products  of  the  year  end- 
ing on  that  date  were  valued  at  $18,688,681, 
*  New  measurements  from  1866. 
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inoluding  $3,841,002  whale  and  $10,747,579 
other  fisheries.  (See  Fishsbies.)  The  num- 
ber and  ohief  nationalities  of  emigrants  arri- 
ving in  the  United  States  each  year  to  the  close 
of  1873  are  given  in  the  article  Emigbatioit. 
For  the  years  1874  and  1875  they  were : 


COUNTRIES. 


Eturbnd '  43,896 

Maud '  47,683 

SooUand 8,766 

Walea,  Man,  Jersey,  and  Channel  ialands. . !  678 


Total  Brltisb  islefl. 

British  America 

Norway , 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Holland 

Oermany 

Anatiia 

Bossia 

Franee 

Switzerland 

Italy.. 


AH  other  countries. . 
Total 


100,423 

80,596 

6,681 

4,886 

8,188 

1,688 

56,927 

6,891 

7,447 

8,741 

3,486 

6,787 

^^989 

260,814 


The  whole  nnmher  of  customs  districts  in  the 
United  States  is  112,  each  having  a  port  of 
entry.  There  are  also  16  interior  ports  of  de- 
livery, at  which  duties  may  he  collected  on  ap- 
praised merchandise  transported  in  hond  from 
exterior  ports  of  entry,  viz. :  Albany,  N.  Y. ; 
I^ttsbnrgh,  Pa.;  Parkersburg  and  Wheeling, 
W.  Va, ;  Cincinnati,  0.  •  Evansville,  Ind. ; 
Cairo  and  Galena,  111.;  Burlington  and  Da- 
baqne,  Iowa;  Omaha,  Neb.;  Louisville,  Ky. ; 
Memphis  and  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  and  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Of  these  the  following  have  also  been 
made  ports  of  entry,  to  which  merchandise 
may  be  transported  directly  without  prior  ap- 
praisement :  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Evansville,  Ind. ; 
Louisville,  Ky. ;  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ;  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  railroad,  canal, 
telegraph,  and  postal  systems  of  the  United 
States  are  described  in  the  special  articles  on 
those  subjects. — The  wealth,  taxation  (not  na- 
tional), and  public  debt  (not  national)  in  1860 
and  1870  were  as  follows : 


PARTXCITLARS. 

1860. 

1870. 

True  Taloe  of  real  and  personal 
estate 

$ia,i»,6ifi,o&s 

6,9T8,00«,049 

Mll,558,956 
12,084,560,005 

$80,068,618,607 
9,914,780,826 

4.264,205,907 
14,178,986,782 

68,051,298 

77,746,116 
184,794,108 
280,691,621 
824,747,959 

28,118,789 
157,955,880 

29,609,660 

271,119,668 

57,124,862 
868,676,768 

Assessed  tUvlb  of  real  estate. . 
*"          **     of  personal  es- 
tate  

Aeaessed  rahie,  total 

Taxstloa,  state' 

•*        ooonty 

•*        town,  city,  &<x 

"        total. 

PubUe  debt,  stote,  bonded  ... . 
**     aU  other... 

'"W,18d;746 

"       **     county,  bonded.. 
••       •*          "all  other. 

"       -     town,  dty,   &c„ 
bonded 7........... 

PubUe  debt,  town,  dty,  Ac., 
aU  other 

Poblie  debt,  aggregate 

— The  sereral  states  of  the  Union,  so  far  as 
their  internal  affairs  are  concerned,  are  su- 


preme and  independent,  while  for  the  com- 
mon interests  of  all  they  delegate  a  portion  of 
their  powers  to  a  central  goyemment,  whose 
laws,  so  long  as  they  are  not  in  conflict  with 
the  constitution,  are  paramount  to  state  au- 
thority. All  powers  not  expressly  granted  by 
the  constitution  to  the  federal  government, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved 
to  the  states  respectively  or  to  the  people. 
The  government  consists  of  three  branches, 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  The 
executive  power  is  vested  in  a  president,  who 
together  with  a  vice  president  is  elected  for 
four  years  by  a  college  of  electors,  each  state 
returning  as  many  electors  as  it  is  entitled  to 
have  senators  and  representatives  in  congress. 
The  present  total  number  of  electors  is  866. 
The  constitution  provides  that  they  shall  be 
appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  respective 
legislatures  may  direct.  At  first  they  were 
generally  chosen  by  the  legislatures  themselves, 
and  this  continued  to  be  done  in  South  Caro- 
lina till  1860 ;  but  now  they  are  designated  in 
all  the  states  by  popular  vote  at  an  election 
held  every  four  years  (counting  for  this  cen- 
tury from  1800),  on  the  Tuesday  next  after 
the  first  Monday  in  November.  The  electors 
meet  in  each  state  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
December  and  cast  their  votes  for  president 
and  vice  president.  On  the  second  Wednesday 
in  February  the  certificates  of  the  votes  thus 
cast  are  opened  by  the  president  of  the  senate 
in  presence  of  the  two  houses  of  congress, 
when  the  votes  are  counted  and  the  result 
declared.  The  official  term  of  the  officers  de- 
clared elected  begins  on  the  4th  of  March  fol- 
lowing. In  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resig- 
nation, or  inability  of  the  president,  the  vice 
president  succeeds  to  the  presidency,  and,  if 
the  disability  be  not  temporary,  serves  the  re- 
mainder of  the  presidential  term ;  and  in  case 
of  the  failure  of  both  president  and  vice  presi- 
dent, congress  has  authority  to  declare  what 
officer  shall  act  as  president  until  the  disabU- 
ity  be  removed  or  a  president  shall  be  elected. 
By  act  of  congress  approved  March  1,  1792, 
the  president  of  the  senate  pro  tempore^  of 
in  case  there  be  no  president  of  the  senate, 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  is 
to  act  as  president  in  such  a  case,  and  a  new 
president  is  to  be  elected  if  the  vacancy  occurs 
more  than  five  months  before  the  end  of  the 
existing  presidential  term.  Neither  the  presi- 
dent of  the  senate  nor  the  speaker  of  the  house 
has  ever  succeeded  to  the  presidency  under 
this  law.  Three  presidents  have  died  in  office 
and  been  succeeded  by  vice  presidents,  viz.: 
William  Henry  Harrison  in  1841,  succeeded 
by  Vice  President  John  Tyler ;  Zachary  Tay- 
lor in  1850,  succeeded  by  Millard  Fillmore; 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1866,  succeeded  by 
Andrew  Johnson.  When  there  is  no  election 
of  president  by  the  people  for  want  of  a  ma- 
jority of  electoral  votes  for  any  one  candidate, 
the  house  of  representatives  chooses  the  presi- 
dent from  the  three  having  ti^e  highest  nnm- 
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ber  of  votes,  the  bodj  of  representatives  from 
each  state  easting  a  single  vote.  Two  elec- 
tions by  the  honse  have  oocorred,  viz. :  in  1801 
(under  the  original  provision  of  the  constita- 
tion,  which  required  that  the  candidate  hav- 
ing the  highest  number  of  votes  for  president 
should  be  president  and  the  candidate  having 
the  next  highest  number  vice  president),  when, 
there  being  a  tie  between  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Aaron  Burr,  the  former  was  chosen  pres- 
ident by  the  house ;  and  in  1825,  when  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  chosen.  When  the  elec- 
tion results  in  no  choice  for  vice  president, 
that  officer  is  chosen  by  the  senate  from  the 
two  who  have  received  the  highest  number 
of  votes.  In  1887  Richard  M.  Johnson  was 
thus  chosen  vice  president  by  the  senate.  The 
president  may  be  removed  from  office  on  im- 
peachment for  and  conviction  of  treason,  bri- 
bery, or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 
He  is  commauder-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states 
when  they  are  called  into  the  actual  service 
of  the  general  government;  and  has  power, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  sen- 
ate, to  make  treaties,  and  to  appoint  ministers 
and  other  public  officers  of  the  United  States 
whose  appointment  is  not  otherwise  provided 
for.  He  receives  a  salary  of  $60,000  (until 
1878,  $25,000^  a  year,  and  the  vice  president 
$10,000.  All  acts  of  congress  must  be  pre- 
sented to  him  before  they  can  become  law,  and 
he  may  within  ten  days  from  its  presentation 
return  any  bill  of  which  he  disapproves  to  the 
house  in  which  it  originated,  stating  his  objec- 
tions. If  on  reconsideration  the  bill  is  again 
passed  by  two  thirds  of  each  house,  it  becomes 
law.  The  president  and  vice  president  must 
be  native-born  citizens,  85  years  of  age,  and 
14  years  resident  within  the  United  States. 
The  president  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  seven 
ministers,  called  the  secretaries  of  state,  of  the 
treasury,  of  the  interior,  of  war,  and  of  the 
navy,  the  attorney  general,  and  the  postmaster 
general,  who  are  nominated  by  him  and  con- 
firmed by  the  senate.  They  receive  $8,000  a 
year  each.  These  are  the  heads  of  the  seven 
executive  departments  of  the  government,  viz., 
state,  treasury,  interior,  war,  navy,  justice,  and 
post  office.  There  are  two  assistant  secretaries 
in  the  department  of  state,  two  in  that  of  war, 
two  in  the  treasury,  and  one  in  the  interior 
department.  There  are  three  assistant  post- 
masters genera],  and  three  assistant  attorneys 
general  in  addition  to  the  solicitor  general, 
who  is  the  first  assistant  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral. These  officers  are  also  appointed  by 
the  president  with  the  consent  of  the  senate. 
The  principal  duties  of  the  secretary  of  state 
relate  to  foreign  affairs.  Besides  other  mat- 
ters relating  more  directly  to  finance,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  superintends  the  collec- 
tion of  duties  and  internal  revenue;  he  also 
has  general  supervision  of  the  lighthouses  of 
the  United  States.  There  are  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  treasury  a  treasurer,  commission- 


er of  customs,  commissioner  of  internal  rev- 
enue, and  comptroller  of  the  currency ;  also 
a  bureau  of  statistics,  which  collects  and  pub- 
lishes statistics  relating  to  commerce  and  navi- 
gation ;  and  a  bureau  of  the  mint,  which  has 
under  its  control  all  the  mints  and  assay  offices 
of  the  United  States.  The  secretary  of  tiie 
interior  is  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
public  business  relating  to :  1,  the  census ;  2, 
public  lands,  including  mines ;  8,  Indians ;  4, 
pensions  and  bounty  lands;  5,  patents;  6, 
custody  and  distribution  of  pul^lications ;  7, 
education;  8,  government  hospitals  for  the 
insane ;  9,  Columbia  asylum  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb ;  also  certain  duties  relating  to  the  ter- 
ritories. The  most  important  of  these  funo- 
tions  are  intrusted  to  the  commissioner  of  the 
general  land  office,  commissioner  of  Indian  af- 
fairs, conmiissioner  of  pensions,  commissioner 
and  assistant  commissioner  of  patents,  superin- 
tendent of  public  documents,  and  commissioner 
of  education,  who  are  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent with  the  consent  of  the  senate.  The  de- 
partment of  agriculture  (which  is  not  an  exec- 
utive department),  under  the  charge  of  a  com- 
missioner of  agriculture,  is  designed  to  obtain 
and  diffuse  useful  information  relating  to  agri- 
culture, and  to  procure  and  distribute  new  and 
valuable  seeds  and  plants.  Annual  reports  are 
made  to  congress  through  the  president  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  departments  above  named.  The 
general  supervision  of  Indian  affairs  is  vested 
in  a  board  consisting  of  not  more  than  ten  com- 
missioners, who  are  appointed  solely  by  the 
president  ^*  from  men  eminent  for  intelligence 
and  philanthropy,"  and  who  serve  without 
pecuniary  compensation.  They  are  required 
to  supervise  all  expenditures  for  the  Indians, 
and  to  inspect  all  goods  purchased  for  them. 
Inspectors,  not  exceeding  five,  are  appointed 
by  the  president  to  visit  the  Indian  superin- 
tendencies  and  agencies  as  often  as  twice  a 
year  and  investigate  their  affairs.  There  are 
four  superintendents  of  Indian  affairs,  who  ex- 
ercise a  general  supervision  and  control  over 
the  official  acts  of  all  persons  employed  by 
the  government  in  that  service.  The  national 
legiSature  consists  of  a  congress  composed  of  a 
senate  and  house  of  representatives.  The  sen- 
ate consists  of  two  senators  from  each  state 
chosen  by  the  respective  legislatures  for  six 
years,  in  such  a  way  that  one  third  of  the  whole 
body  goes  out  of  office  every  two  years.  The 
act  of  congress  of  1866  provides  that  in  every 
state  each  branch  of  the  legislature  shall  first 
vote  separately  and  viva  voce  for  senator. 
These  votes  are  declared  in  joint  assembly  on 
the  following  day,  and  if  no  candidate  has  re- 
ceived a  majority  vote  of  each  house,  both 
houses  in  joint  assembly  elect  a  senator  by  bal- 
lot. If  a  vacancy  occur  in  the  senate  when 
the  legislature  of  the  state  interested  is  not  in 
session,  it  may  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the 
governor  until  the  legislature  next  meets,  when 
a  senator  is  chosen  for  the  unexpired  term. 
The  vice  president  of  the  United  States  is 
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president  of  the  aenttte  ex  offloiOj  and  the  sen- 
ate elects  a  president  pro  t&mpore  to  serve  in 
hia  absence ;  the  vice  president  has  only  a  cast- 
ing vote.  A  senator  most  be  30  years  of  age, 
nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  election  resident  within  the 
state  for  which  he  is  chosen.  The  senate  has 
sole  po  wer  to  try  ail  impeachments.  The  hoose 
of  representatives  is  composed  of  members 
chosen  for  two  years  by  the  people  of  each 
state;  they  most  be  26  years  of  age.  seven 
years  citizen^  of  the  United  States,  ana  at  the 
time  of  their  election  resident  within  the  states 
for  which  they  are  chosen.  The  number  of 
representatives  in  congress  is  fixed  by  the  law 
of  1873  at  292,  and  they  are  apportioned  among 
the  several  states  according  to  their  represen- 
tative popalation,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed. 
The  nnmber  of  representatives  in  congress  and 
of  electoral  votes  of  each  state  are  as  follows : 


STATES. 


AziuuuM .... 

CalUwnla 

GoBiMctioat... 

Bdswsre 

PloridA 

0«»Bia 

IDIikSs 

Indko* 

Iowa 

Kaoaas 

Kaotueky 

TifMitaiana 

Halne 

MuylBiKl 

MMMcfaosetts. 

Miefalgan 

Mioneaota 


h 


Nabraaka 

Navada 

Now  Hampahlra. 

New  Jorsey 

NawTork 

North  Oarolina. . 

Ohio 

Or^on 

Pannaylvaola. . . . 
Bhodo  Island.... 
South  Carolina. . 

Tannaasea 

Texaa 

Vermont. 

Vli^la 

Waat  Virginia... 
WiaeonBin 

Total 


II 


8 
8 
5 
9 

86 

10 

22 
8 

29 
4 
7 

12 
8 
0 

11 
5 

10 

8M 


The  admission  of  Oolorado  as  a  state  with 
one  representative  and  two  senators  will  add 
three  to  the  total  nnmber  of  electoral  votes. 
Every  state  is  entitled  to  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative. New  states  admitted  after  the  ap- 
portionment (which  is  made  after  each  de- 
cennial census)  elect  representatives  in  addi- 
tion to  the  limited  number  of  292,  but  such 
excess  continues  only  till  the  next  apportion- 
ment. There  are  also  delegates,  one  from 
each  organized  territory,  who  are  entitled  to 
speak  in  the  house,  but  not  to  vote.  The  elec- 
tion for  representatives  and  delegates  to  con- 
gress is  held  biennially  on  the  Tuesday  next 
after  the  first  Monday  of  November  in  even 
years.  The  house  of  representatives  chooses 
its  own  speaker  and  other  officers;  has  the 
sole  power  of  impeachment;  and  originates  all 
bills  relating  to  revenue.  Members  of  both 
senate  and  house  receive  $5,000  a  year,  and 
mileage  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  for  each  mile  of 
travel  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  seat 
of  government.  The  pay  of  the  speaker  of  the 
house  is  $8,000  a  year.  The  regular  sessions  of 
congress  begin  on  the  first  Monday  of  Decem- 


ber in  each  year,  and  extra  sessions  may  be 
called  by  the  president  whenever  he  deems  it 
necessary.  The  term  of  office  of  representa- 
tives, and  consequently  the  duration  of  each 
congress,  expires  by  law  on  the  4th  day  of 
Maroh  of  every  odd  year.  Congress  has  pow- 
er to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  imnosts,  and  ex- 
cises, which  must  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States ;  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit 
of  the  United  States;  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  among  the  several  states, 
and  with  the  Indian  tribes ;  to  coin  mouey ;  to 
define  and  punish  piracy  and  offences  against 
the  law  of  nations;  to  declare  war;  to  raise 
and  support  an  army  and  navy ;  to  provide  for 
calling  forth  the  militia  when  required;  and 
to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  over  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Congress  can  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or 
the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress 
of  grievances.  It  has  passed  general  laws  of 
bankruptcy  and  for  the  protection  of  inven- 
tions, copyrights,  and  trade  marks.  (See  Bank- 
rupt, Patents,  Coptbioht,  and  Tbadb  Mabk.) 
The  judiciary  comprises  a  supreme  court,  cir- 
cuit courts,  district  courts,  and  the  court  of 
claims.  There  are  also  the  supreme  court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  territorial 
courts,  the  judges  of  which  are  appointed  by 
the  president.  The  former  has  jurisdiction 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  state  courts  and 
also  that  of  the  federal  district  courts;  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  latter  is  specially  defined 
by  the  acts  providing  for  their  creation.  Be- 
sides these,  each  state  has  its  own  indepen- 
dent judiciary.  The  supreme  court  consists 
of  a  chief  justice  (salary  $10,500)  and  eight 
associate  justices  (salary  $10,000  each).  It 
holds  one  session  annually  in  Washington,  be- 
ginning on  the  second  Monday  in  October. 
The  United  States  is  divided  into  nine  judicial 
circuits,  as  follows:  1,  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island;  2, 
Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  New  York;  8, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware ; 
4,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina;  5,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas;  6,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee;  7,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wiscon- 
sin ;  8,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  and  Arkansas ;  9,  California,  Oregon, 
and  Nevada.  There  is  a  circuit  judge  (salary 
$6,000)  resident  in  each  circuit,  and  a  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  visits  each  circuit 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  circuit  court.  Cir- 
cuit courts  are  held  by  the  justice  of  the  su- 
preme court  assigned  to  the  circuit,  or  by  the 
circuit  judge  of  the  circuit,  or  by  the  district 
judge  of  the  district,  or  by  any  two  of  them 
sitting  together.  The  United  States  is  also 
divided  into  57  districts,  in  each  of  which 
there  is  a  district   court  composed  of   one 
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indge,  who  resideB  in  the  district  for  which 
he  is  appointed.  In  many  states  the  district 
is  coextensive  with  the  state;  in  others  the 
state  is  divided  into  two  or  three  districts. 
The  court  of  claims  consists  of  a  chief  justice 
and  four  associate  judges;  its  sessions  are  held 
in  Washington.  All  the  judges  of  the  federal 
courts  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  president 
vrith  the  consent  of  the  senate ;  but  they  may 
be  removed  for  cause.  (For  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  courts,  see  Court,  vol.  v.,  pp. 
482-^8.)  The  qualifications  of  voters  in  the 
United  States  are  prescribed  by  the  states  re- 
spectively; the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the 
federal  constitution  provides  that  the  right  of 
citizens  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude.  The  executive  power  of  each 
organized  territory  is  vested  in  a  governor, 
who  is  appointed  for  four  years  by  the  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  with  the  consent 
of  the  senate,  and  receives  a  salary  of  $8,000. 
The  secretary  is  appointed  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  for  the  same  period,  and  receives  a 
salary  of  $2,600.  The  legislative  power  is 
Tested  in  a  council  and  house  of  representa- 
tives, chosen  by  the  people  for  two  years ;  the 
sessions  are  biennial.  A  delegate  to  congress 
is  elected  by  the  people  in  each  territory  for 
two  years.  The  legislation  of  the  territories 
is  subject  to  revision  by  congress.  The  judi- 
cial power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court  con- 
sisting of  a  chief  and  two  associate  justices, 
who  are  appointed  for  four  years  by  the  presi- 
dent with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  and  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  $8,000  each ;  in  three  district 
courts  each  held  by  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court ;  and  in  inferior  courts  organized  by  the 
territory.  Territories  are  admitted  as  states 
into  the  Union  by  special  acts  of  congress.  The 
District  of  Columbia  is  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  congress.  By  act  of  June  20, 
1874,  the  government  is  vested  in  a  commis- 
sion of  three  persons  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent with  the  consent  of  the  senate.  »A11  min- 
isters to  foreign  countries  are  appointed  by  the 
president  and  confirmed  by  the  senate. — ^The 
constitution  forbids  the  suspension  of  the  writ 
of  Tidbecu  corpus^  unless  when  in  cases  of  re- 
bellion or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  re- 
quire it ;  the  passing  of  any  bill  of  attainder 
or  ex  post  faeto  law ;  the  imposition  of  any 
capitation  or  other  direct  tax  except  in  propor- 
tion to  the  census,  or  of  any  tax  or  duty  on 
articles  exported  from  any  state ;  and  the 
passing  of  any  commercial  or  revenue  regula- 
tion giving  a  preference  to  the  ports  of  one 
state  over  those  of  another  state.  No  money 
can  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  except  in 
consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law, 
and  a  statement  of  the  public  receipts  and 
expenditures  must  be  published  from  time  to 
time.  No  title  of  nobility  can  be  granted  by 
the  United  States,  and  no  person  holding  any 
ofiice  of  profit  or  trust  under  them  can  with- 
out the  consent  of  congress  accept  of  any 


present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind 
from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state.  The 
right  of  the  people  to  bear  arms  may  not  be 
infringed;  soldiers  may  not  be  quartered  in 
any  house  in  time  of  peace  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner,  nor  even  in  time  of  war 
except  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 
The  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects  of 
the  people  are  exempt  from  search  and  seizure 
except  under  a  warrant  issued  upon  probable 
cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and 
particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched 
and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized.  No 
person  may  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or 
otherwise  infamous  crime  unless  on  a  present- 
ment or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in 
cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in 
the  militia  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of 
war  or  public  danger ;  nor  may  any  person  be 
subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in 
jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  be  compelled  in 
any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  agamst  him- 
self ;  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty, without  due  process  of  law.  In  ail  crim- 
inal prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the 
right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impar- 
tial jury  of  the  state  and  district  wherein  the 
crime  shall  have  been  committed ;  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accu- 
sation; to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
against  him ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for 
obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor ;  and  to  have 
the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence.  Ex- 
cessive bail  may  not  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ments inflicted.  Private  property  may  not  be 
taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensa- 
tion. No  state  can  enter  into  any  treaty,  alli- 
ance, or  confederation;  grant  letters  of  maroue 
and  reprisal;  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  creoit, 
or  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  a  legal 
tender  for  debts;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder, 
ex  poet  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obliga^ 
tion  of  contracts;  grant  any  title  of  nobility; 
or  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  and 
exports,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  ex- 
cept what  may  be  necessary  for  executing  its 
inspection  laws.  The  net  produce  of  all  im- 
posts and  duties  laid  by  any  state  on  imports 
or  exports  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  trea- 
sury of  the  United  States.  Without  the  con^* 
sent  of  congress  no  state  may  lay  any  duty  on 
tonnage;  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  times 
of  peace ;  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact 
with  another  state  or  with  a  foreign  power; 
or  engage  in  war  unless  actually  invaded,  or 
in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of 
delay.  Treason  against  the  United  States  con- 
sists only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in 
adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort.  The  punishment  of  treason  is 
left  to  be  defined  by  congress,  but  no  attain- 
der of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood 
or  forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of  the  per- 
son attainted.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be 
given  in  each  state  to  the  public  acts,  records^ 
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and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  state, 
and  citizens  of  each  state  are  entitled  to  iJl 
the  privileges  and  immnnities  of  citizens  in 
the  several  states.  Slavery  is  prohibited  by 
the  thirteenth  amendment  of  the  constitation. 
All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  are  declared  to  be  citizens  there- 
of, and  every  state  is  prohibited  from  making 
or  enforcing  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the 
privileges  or  immunities  of  sach  citizens.  New 
states  may  be  admitted  into  the  Union  by  con- 
gress, but  no  new  state  can  be  erected  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  state,  nor  any 
state  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or 
more  states  or  parts  of  states,  without  the 
consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  states  con- 
cerned as  well  as  of  congress.  The  several 
states  have  exclusive  power  to  prescribe  the 
qualifications  of  voters  and  state  officers,  and 
tne  form  of  their  state  government.  The  con- 
stitution only  requires  that  the  form  of  govern- 
ment be  republican,  and  that  no  law  or  ordi- 
nance be  passed  which  would  conflict  with  any 
law  of  the  United  States.  Oongress  has  pow- 
er to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  territories  or 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States. 
Amendments  to  the  constitution  may  be  pro- 
posed by  two  thirds  of  both  houses  of  con- 
gress, or  by  a  convention  convoked  by  con- 
gress on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of 
two  thirds  of  the  states;  they  become  valid 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  or  con- 
ventions in  three  fourths  of  the  states. — ^The 
army  of  the  United  States  comprises  26  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  10  of  cavalry,  and  6  of  ar- 
tillery, besides  a  corps  of  engineers,  &c.  The 
chief  officers  are :  the  general  (in  1876,  William 
T.  Sherman),  annual  salary  $18,600;  the  lieu- 
tenant general  (Philip  H.  Sheridan),  $11,600; 
three  major  generals,  $7,600  each ;  and  six  brig- 
adier generals,  $8,600  each.  The  United  States 
is  divided  into  four  military  divisions,  which 
are  respectively  under  the  command  of  the  lieu- 
tenant general  and  the  three  major  generals. 
The  division  of  the  Atlantic,  with  headquar- 
ters in  New  York,  constitutes  but  one  depart- 
ment ;  that  of  the  Missouri,  with  headquarters 
in  Chicago,  comprises  the  departments  of  Da- 
kota, Missouri,  tne  Platte,  and  Texas ;  that  of 
the  Sonth,  headquarters  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in- 
cludes the  departments  of  the  South  and  of  the 
Gulf;  that  of  the  Pacific,  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco,  the  departments  of  Oalif  omia,  the 
Colambia,  and  Arizona.  The  numerical  strength 
of  the  army  is  about  26,000  enlisted  men. 
The  national  armory  is  at  Springfield,  Mass. 
There  are  United  States  arsenals  at  Augusta, 
6a. ;  Augusta,  Me. ;  Benicia,  Gal. ;  Fort  Union, 
N.  M. ;  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Jefferson  Barracks, 
Mo. ;  New  York  city  (M-senal  and  agency);  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Va. ;  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Pikes- 
ville,  Md. ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Rock  Island,  111. ; 
San  Antonio,  Texas;  Vancouver,  W.  T. ;  Wash- 
ington, D.  O.;  Watertown,  Mass.;  and  West 
Troy,  N.  Y.  The  soldiers'  home,  for  honora- 
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bly  discharged  soldiers  of  the  regular  army 
who  have  served  20  years  or  have  been  dis- 
charged for  disability  contracted  in  the  service, 
is  situated  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  near 
Washington.  It  is  under  the  supervision  of  a 
board  of  commissioners  consisting  of  the  sur- 
geon general,  adjutant  general,  and  commissary 
general  of  subsistence  of  the  army.  The  na- 
tional home  for  disabled  volunteer  soldiers  is 
at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  has  branches  at  Augus- 
ta, Me.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Hampton,  V  a. 
These  homes  are  under  the  direction  of  a  board 
of  managers,  and  are  maintained  by  annual 
congressional  appropriations.  (See  Pension.) 
In  1876  there  were  for  the  interment  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors  81  national  cemeteries  in  the 
United  States,  most  of  them  being  near  famous 
battle  fields  of  the  war.  The  total  number  of 
interments  to  1876  was  806,063.  The  ceme- 
teries were  classified  as  follows : 


FIRST  CLASS. 

Moond  Citr,  IIL 
HemphlB,  Tenn. 
Morfreeftboro,  Tenn. 
Mftriettft,  Ga. 
Ka0hTtUe,Tenn. 
Natcbei,  MlB0. 
Pittoburah  Landing,  Tenn. 
Poplar  Grove,  Va. 
Port  Hudson,  La. 
Richmond,  Ya. 
Salisbury,  N.  O. 
Soldiers^  Home,  D.  0. 
Tickaburg,  Mlas. 

CLASS. 
Fort  Scott,  Kan. 
KnozviUo,  Tenn. 
MUl  Springs,  Kjr. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
New  Berne,  N.  C. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Raleigh,  N.  0. 
Wilmington,  K.  C. 
Wlncbester^a. 
Torktown,  Va. 

CLASS. 
Fort  Vancouver,  W.  T. 
Glendale,  Ya. 
Grafton,  W.  Ya. 
Jeflbrson  City,  Mo. 
Keokuk,  Iowa. 
Laurel,  Md. 
Lebanon,  Kv. 
Lexington,  Kj. 
Loudon  Park.  Md. 
New  Albanv,  Ind. 
Rock  Island,  HI. 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Santa  F6,  N.  M. 
Seven  Pines,  Ya. 
Springfield,  Mo. 
Staunton,  Ya. 
Woodlawn  (Ehnira),  N.  T. 


Arlington,  Ya. 
Andersonville.  Ga. 
Beaufort,  S.  0. 
City  of  Mexico,  Mexico. 
Corinth,  Miss. 
Camp  Nelson,  Ky. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Chahnette,  La. 
Fredericksburg,  Va. 
Getty8buTK,Pa. 
Hampton,  va. 
Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

SECOND 
Alexandria,  Va. 
Alexandria,  La. 
Brownsville,  Texas. 
Baton  Bous»,  La. 
Barrancas,  Fla. 
Citv  Point,  Ya. 
Cufpeper,  Va. 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Fort  Smith.  Ark. 
Florence,  S.  C. 

THIRD 
Annapolis,  Md. 
Bairs  Bld^  Ya. 
Battle  Ground,  D.  C. 
Beverly,  N.  J. 
Camp  Butler,  HI. 
Cave  Hill,  Ky. 
Cold  Harbor.  Va. 
Crown  Hill,  Ind. 
Cypress  Hills,  N.  T. 
Danville,  Ky. 
Danville,  Va. 
Fayetteville,  Ark. 
Finn^s  Point,  N.  J. 
Fort  Donelson,  Tenn. 
Fort  Gibson,  Indian  Ter. 
Fort  Harrison,  Ya. 
Fort  Mcpherson,  Keb. 
Fort  St  Philip,  La. 

The  law  provides  for  the  enrolment  in  the 
militia  of  every  ahle-hodied  male  citizen  of 
the  respective  states  hetween  the  ages  of  18 
and  45  years,  except  those  specially  exempted. 
The  organization  and  control  of  the  militia 
when  not  in  active  service  are  left  to  the  re- 
spective states.  The  president  is  empowered  to 
call  ont  the  militia  whenever  the  United  States 
is  invaded,  or  in  imminent  danger  of  invasion 
from  any  foreign  nation  or  In^an  trihe,  or  in 
case  of  rehellion.  (See  Militia,  vol.  xi.,  p. 
540.)    In  1876  the  navy  comprised  .147  vessels 
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of  152,492  tons  measurement,  oarrjing  1,195 
gons.  Of  these,  26  w ere  sailing  vessels,  26  iron- 
clads, and  95  ordinary  steam  vessels,  indading 
25  tugs.  The  chief  officers  on  the  active  list 
are  the  admiral  (in  1876,  David  D.  Porter),  an- 
nual salary  $18,000 ;  vice  admiral  (Stephen  0. 
Rowan),  salary  $9,000  when  at  sea  and  $8,000 
when  on  shore  duty;  12  rear  admirals,  each 
receiving  $6,000  a  year  when  at  sea  and  $5,000 
on  shore  duty;  25  commodores,  50  captains, 
and  90  commanders.  The  whole  field  of  naval 
operations  in  every  part  of  the  world  is  divided 
into  six  stations,  eacn  commanded  hy  a  rear  ad- 
miral, designated  as  the  European,  the  Asiatic, 
the  South  Pacific,  the  North  Pacific,  the  South 
Atlantic,  and  the  North  Atlantic.  Iliere  are 
United  States  navy  yards  at  Kittery,  Me. ;  Bos- 
ton, Mass. ;  New  London,  Conn. ;  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y. ;  League  Island  (Philadelphia),  Pa. ;  Wash- 
ington, D.  0. ;  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Pensacola,  Fla. ; 
and  Mare  Island,  Oal.  Nine  naval  hospitals 
are  maintained  by  the  United  States,  as  fol- 
lows :  Annapolis,  Md. ;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Chel- 
sea, Mass. ;  Mare  Island,  Gal. ;  Norfolk,  Ya. ; 
Pensacola,  Fla.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Washing- 
ton, D.  0. ;  and  Yokohama,  Japan.  (Sec 
Navy.)  — The  national  debt  of  the  United 
States,  past  and  present,  has  accrued  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  that 
of  1812,  the  Florida  war,  the  Mexican  war, 
and  the  civil  war.  The  cost  of  the  revolution- 
ary war  was  estimated  by  Hamilton  at  $185,- 
193,708  in  specie;  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
war  of  1812  was  $75,460,930,  and  of  the  Mex- 
ican war  $82,232,745.  Acquisitions  of  terri- 
tory have  added  $72,200,000  to  the  debt,  as  fol- 
lows :  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France 
in  1803,  for  $23,500,000  (including  certain 
claims  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the  territory) ; 
of  Florida  from  Spain  in  1819  for  $6,500,000; 
the  Texas  cession  in  1850,  $10,000,000;  the 
acquisition  of  California  from  Mexico  in  1848, 
$16,000,000 ;  the  Gadsden  purchase  from  Mex- 
ico in  1858,  $10,000,000;  and  the  purchase  of 
Alaska  from  Russia  in  1867,  $7,200,000.  In 
1790  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  reported 
that  the  aggregate  foreign  and  domestic  debt 
on  Dec.  81,  1784,  was  $54,124,464;  the  state 
debts,  including  interest,  were  estimated  at 
$25,000,000.  The  outstanding  principal  of  the 
public  debt  of  the  United  States  on  Jan.  1  of 
each  year  from  1791  to  1848  inclusive,  and  on 
July  1  from  1844  to  1876,  has  been  as  follows: 


YEARS. 

Amooai. 

YEARS. 

Amooat. 

1791 

$75,468,476 
77,227,924 
80,852,684 
78.427,404 
80,747.587 
88.762,172 
82.064,479 
79,228,529 
78,40a669 
82.976,294 
88.088.050 
80,712,682 
n,064,686 

1604. 

$86,427,120 
82,812.150 
75,728.270 

1792 

1B05 

1798 

1806 

1794 

1807 

69.21  a898 

1795 

1808 

65,196,817 

1796 

1809 

57,028,192 

1797 

1810.. 

68,178,217 
48,005.587 
45u209  787 

1798 

1811 

1799 

1812 

1800 

1818 

55,962.827 

SI  487  846 

1801 

1814 

1802 

1815... 

99  888  660 

1806 

1  1816 

127,884,988 

1817 

$188,491,966 

1818 

106,466,688 

1819 

9L0ltL666 

1820 

1881 

89,987,487 
98,646,676 

1822 

1828 

90,87^877 
90,869,777 
88,788,488 
81,064,069 
78,987,867 

1824 

1826 

1826 

1827 

1828 

67,476,048 
68,481,418 

1829 

1680 

48,56.\406 

89,188,191 

84^882,285 

7,001,608 

4,760,082 

87518 

1881 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1886 

1886 

886,957 
8,808,124 
10,484,221 
8,678,848 
^250,875 
18,694,480 
80,601,226 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1848 

1844 

88,742,922 
28,461  652 

1846 

1846 

16,926,808 
16,690,202 

TEARS. 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1868 

1864 

1866 

1866 

1857 

1868 

1889 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1868 

1864 

1866 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1876 


ea,o«i;b&6 
6a,45£.m 

6e,804,T»f 
66,199^1 
5«,90S,in 

81,971,587 

38ieva,s8i 

44,911.881 
5§^4IHLS»t 

&24,lf6,4]2 
], 119,771,1^ 

2Jt§Q,64T,B6i 
£,773,^6,11* 
t,  678,186,108 
2,611,087,861 
2,6Sii4A2,Sia 
y.4w\67S,427 

►-     .  '.SI 


In  1885  the  country  was  entirely  out  of  debt^ 
the  small  amount  unpaid  having  been  provided 
for.  The  total  amount  of  loans  and  treasury 
notes  issued  by  the  government  previous  to  the 
year  1861  was  $492,871,087,  all  of  which  ha* 
been  paid,  with  the  exception  of  $1,408,060, 
which  has  matured  but  has  not  been  presented 
for  payment.  The  whole  amount  of  loans  and 
treasury  notes  issued  since  1861  is  $6,011,818,- 
908.  Under  the  acts  of  Feb.  8,  July  17,  and 
Aug.  5,  1861,  were  issued  $207,786,850  of 
bonds  redeemable  in  1881,  bearing  6  per  cent, 
interest  payable  semi-annually,  and  known  aa 
sixes  of  '81.  Under  the  acts  of  July  17,  1861, 
June  80,  1864,  and  March  8,  1865,  treasury 
notes  to  the  amount  of  $970,087,250  were  is- 
sued in  denominations  of  $50  and  over,  bear- 
ing l-fjf  per  cent,  interest,  and  known  as  seven- 
thirties.  With  an  unimnortant  exception,  all 
of  these  have  been  paia  or  funded.  Under 
the  acts  of  Feb.  26,  1862,  March  8,  1864,  and 
Jan.  28  and  March  8,  1866,  $1,602,697,000  of 
coupon  and  registered  bonds  were  issued,  re- 
deemable after  5  and  payable  in  20  years, 
bearing  6  per  cent,  interest  payable  semi-an- 
nually in  coin,  and  known  as  five-twenties  of 
'62,  '64,  and  '65,  and  consols  of  '65,  '67,  and 
'68;  outstanding,  April  1,  1876,  $701,818,800. 
Under  the  act  of  March  8,  1864,  were  iseued 
$196,117,800  of  "ten-forty"  bonds,  redeem- 
able in  10  and  payable  in  40  years  in  coin, 
with  5  per  cent,  interest  payable  semi-annu- 
ally; outstanding,  $194,666,800.  Under  the 
acts  of  July  14,  1870,  and  Jan.  20,  1871,  were 
issued  $500,000,000  of  5  per  cent,  bonds  pay- 
able in  coin  after  10  years,  and  the  interest 
quarterly.    Under  the  act  of  March  8,  1863, 

*  Included  in  these  Bums  are  certiflcttes  of  deposit  amount- 
ing to  $81,780,000  in  1878,  $58,760,000  in  1874.  and  $58  416.000 
in  1876.  These  certificates  are  oflfeet  by  notes  held  on  deposit 
for  their  redemption,  and  should  be  deducted  fW>m  the  prin 
dpal  of  the  public  debt  in  comparing  with  previous  years. 
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$266,595,440  of  oompoimd  interest  notes  were 
issaed,  payable  in  three  years  with  6  per  cent, 
interest;  outstanding  April  1,  1876,  $386,700. 
The  acts  of  Feb.  25  and  Jnly  11,  1862,  author- 
ized the  issue  of  $800,000,000  of  legal-tender 
notes  fundable  into  a  bond  bearing  6  per  cent, 
interest  in  gold.  The  demand  notes  previous- 
ly issued,  $60,000,000,  were  also  made  a  legal 
tender  by  the  act  of  March  17,  1862.  The 
act  of  March  8,  1868,  authorized  an  additional 
issue  of  $150,000,000;  and  the  right  to  ex- 
change such  notes  for  6  per  cent,  bonds  was 
limited  to  July  1, 1868.  The  act  of  June  80, 
1864,  provided  that  the  total  amount  of  such 
notes  should  not  exceed  $400,000,000,  and  such 
additional  sum,  not  exceeding  $50,000,000,  as 
might  be  lawfully  required  for  ttie  redemption 
of  temporary  loans.  The  amount  outstand- 
ing on  April  1,  1876,  was  $870,828,645.  (See 
Monet,  vol.  xi.,  p.  748.)  On  Jan.  1,  1861, 
the  debt  amounted  to  $66,248,721.  During 
the  next  six  months  it  increased  at  the  rate  of 
about  $4,000,000  a  month ;  during  the  year  be- 
ginning July  1, 1862,  at  the  rate  of  about  $86,- 


000,000  a  month ;  during  the  following  year  at 
the  rate  of  $49,600,000  a  month.  Increasing 
more  than  $70,600,000  a  month  from  Deo.  1, 
1868,  to  April  1, 1866,  and  $84,400,000  a  month 
during  the  five  months  following,  it  reached  its 
maximum  on  Aug.  81, 1866,  when  it  amounted 
to  $2,845,907,626,  composed  as  follows  : 

Funded  debt $M<»iM8,10a 

Mstureddebt. ." 1,6(»,(»0 

Temporary  loans 107,148,718 

Cert&cates  of  debt 66,098,000 

Five  per  cent  legal-tender  notes 88;954,280 

Compound  Interest  legal- tender  notes 217,024.160 

Seven-thirty  notes 880,000,000 

United  States  notes  (legal  tenders) 4S8,ieQ,56» 

Fractional  currency 28,844,742 

Suspended  requisitions  uncalled  for 2,11 1,000 

Of  these  obligations,  $684,188,969  were  a  legal 
tender  in  the  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and 
private,  except  customs  duties  and  interest  on 
the  public  debt.  The  amount  of  legal-tender 
notes,  demand  notes,  fractional  currency,  and 
national  bank  notes  outstanding  on  Aug.  81, 

1865,  and  annuaUy  thereafter,  from  Jan.  1, 

1866,  to  Jan.  1,  1876,  inclusive,  was : 


August  81, 1845 
January  1, 1866 

1. 1867. 

1. 1868. 
1,1860 
1, 1870. 

•*  1,1871. 
1,1872. 
1, 1878. 

1. 1874. 

1. 1875. 

1. 1876. 


UKITBD  STATES  ISSUK. 


Fkmetloitt] 
carrraey. 


$26,844,742 
26,000,420 
28,782,812 
81,507.688 
84.21&,715 
89,762,664 
88,995.088 
40,767,877 
45,722,061 
48,544,792 
46390,598 
44,147,072 


Old  daratiid       L«gBl-tMid«r 


$118,098 
101,086 
92,801 
84,887 
79,687 
72,817 
69,642 


$488,160,560 
426,281,889 
880,497,842 
856,159,127 
856.021,078 
856,000,000 
856,000,000 
857,500,000 
858,557,907 
878,401,702 
882,000,000 
871,827,220 


$4r,p,r.nn.3il 

4r.-j:{|,J09 

4"i^-jniM»4 
8-r.7r.N,-:io 

8;Mi,-r:rVT88 
8'i.'..-7.%.T62 
8:^<lMiirU75 
fi;fv:fiii'.»}78 
4n.j.:.i;K:|55 

4hH»i;;J84 


NaUooAlbuk 
notoa.  Including 
nfttionnl  gold 


$176,218,955 
298,588,419 
299,846,206 
299,747,569 


299.904,029 
806,807,672 
828,46^481 
844,582,812 
850,848,286 
854,128,250 
846,479,756 


$68&719,266 
750,820,228 
708,076,860 
687,504,279 
689,666,110 
696,779,791 
702,4(18,847 
726,826,109 
748,947,167- 
777,874,867 
782,691,165 


The  refunding  of  the  national  debt  was  au- 
thorized by  the  acts  of  congress  of  July  14, 
1870,  and  Jan.  20,  1871.  The  amount  of  six 
per  cent,  gold-bearing  bonds  outstanding  on 
Jan.  1,  1870,  was  $1,886,849,800,  and  of  five 
per  cent  bonds  $221,589,800.  On  Jan.  1, 
1876,  the  former  amounted  to  $1,017,615,400, 
and  the  latter  to  $670,884,750,  showing  a  de- 
crease in  the  funded  debt  of  $419,988,960. 
The  reduction  in  the  total  debt  during  this 
pmod  (excluding  $85,176,000  of  special  de- 
posits of  legal-tender  notes)  was  $486,716,264. 
The  temporary  loans,  certificates  of  indebt- 
edness, seven-thirty  notes,  and  all  the  items 
of  the  debt  bearing  interest  in  lawful  money, 
with  the  exception  of  the  navy  pension  fund, 
either  have  oeen  paid,  have  matured  and 
eeaaed  to  bear  interest,  or  have  been  funded. 
The  public  debt  outstanding  on  April  1,  1876, 
is  shown  in  the  following  statement.  Besides 
this,  $64,628,512  of  6  per  cent,  bonds,  matu- 
ring 80  years  from  their  date,  have  been  issued 
to  Uie  several  Pacific  railway  companies,  which 
are  to  pay  tiiem  at  maturity. 

^  Ko  interest-bearing^  notes,  but  demand  notes  only,  are 
ladBdad  with  legal-tend«r  notes  ftom  Aug.  81,  1866,  to 
JaB.1,1870. 


Debt  bearinfr  interest  in  coin : 

Bonds  at  6  per  cent $984,099,650  00 

Bonds  at  5  per  cent 710,087,600  00 

$1,696,087,250  00 

Debt  bearing  interest  in 
lawftil  money : 
Navy  pension  fiind  at  8 

rercent 14,000,000  00 
on  which  interest  has 

ceased  since  maturity 0,188,860  26 

Debt  bearing  no  interest : 
Old  demand  and   legal- 
tender  notes $870,828,645  50 

Certiflcates  of  deposit. . .       84,280,000  00 

Fractional  currency 42,604;898  71 

Ckyin  certificates 82^7,600  00 

479,996,189  21 

Total  debt $2,198,216,749  47 

The  total  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  gov- 
ernment during  each  decade  to  1860  were : 


Net 

ordinary. 


Grots. 


SXPKNDITUSBS. 


N«t 

ordlnaiy. 


1791-1800 $56,800,000  $77,200,000  $84,000,000  $76,000,000 

1 800-1810 182,000,000  188,60a000    55.900.000  181,900,000 

1810-1820 201,800,000  812,400,000  182,900,000  814.200,000 

1890-1880 212,200,000  280.800,000  122.000,000  226.600,000 

1880-1840 810,000,000  829JH)0,000  280,700,000  800.600,000 

1840-1860 246,400,000  874,200,000  298,900,000  874.400J)00 

1860-1860 ,689,200,000  646,200,000  646,600,000  646,800,000 


Gron. 
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The  annual  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  I 
government  for  20  years,  with  the  chief  sources  | 


and  objects,  have  been  as  follows,  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30  : 


RECEIPTS. 


1866 
1857 
1858, 
1859, 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1868 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1868. 
1860 
1870, 
1871 
1872, 
1878, 
1874. 
1875. 


$61,- 

4\.' 

5  i 

4 
C 
10 

s 

17 
17 
16 
18 
19 
20 
21 
18 
16 

16;. 


■2rm 

7.\^N)5 

sLM>20 

f^\^24 

125 

197 
(42 
62 
!60 
»] 
110 
i09 
126 
■  174 
i08 
186 
122 


r87 

184 

m 

ilB 
«7 

m 
r56 

158 
177 
(14 

r84 
m 


]   IA1<H 
SA<S48 

]  ■        \r. 


■■;e:v^4 


|B,9n,>)44 

a3'2y.^6 

ll,&ia.T15 
Ij5rj.-I87 
I,n\ri57 

^71^1(68 
I5i>.i08 
ltfT,*tt7 

rjHs,;«8 

iU'.-.  ,|8i 

:        k76 

16 

4  >.'     -144 

s!i^i^^^481 

S,&7f..T14 

2,e<^l*.;H12 
l,R.Vj.l28 
1,41!^. 4(40 


Mboel- 
UmeooK 


SeI  tiTdiSMxj 


$i,ii6,iyo 

l,26»,9iO 
1,862,(1     r 

l,464,r-.|H, 

l,088,^^u 

l,028,fil6 

915,821 

8,741,7fl4. 

80,291,701' 

26,441,5:'^6 

29,086)^14 

16,087,522 

17,746,4W:t 

18,997,8a& 

12,942,1]^ 

22,098,M1, 

15,106,051 

17,161,270, 

♦82,57^(HJI 

16,481,915 


4  ■  -.,;IW 

5  ..;:,iOT 

41,4T6,a>& 

LlS^0Ci4,]^ 
343,412,971 

51ft,94ii,5S4 

a^TJHH,a56 

a74,4^fl,104 

833,177,671 
2&9^1.0W 
»84,0aQ,7Tl 


{T09,»M 
lfl,008^ 

6G'2,»45' 

81,114,101 

11,688,446 

I  8^,083,055, 

27,I&7,H30, 

s9.so8,«2y 

ia,T5&,4SH 

a8&2.839 
9,41^687 
11,560,080 
fi,(l8T,6e5 
a,079.S79 


1^00 
S,MI0 
23,11 7 JOO 
^2e7,500 
mT7«,S!00 
4hl>61,70ff 
fi2'AiiW2,460 
:7fl,C«iJ6l 

1.472.3124,740' 

&lQ,4£e,irlO 

<525,in.4a» 

28«,67ff,(»Sl 
28,\474*4afl 

eeji,7es,5ss 

i0a,(^7,0i64 
fil4,ftSl,017 
4M9,ltTi,5S5 
8ST,a7lW 


7flvS4I,40T 

5si.eso,i«i 

1,898.461,017 
1, §0^989^46 
1.2T<1,S64,1T» 
1JSI,O6a,«20 
l,084).It9,Bl« 
606.42 1.818 

66£,0ft2,4«B 
fi79,1£S,fBl 
Ma,««0,«91 
744,251,2111 
fltfl^Tl,«OT 


EXPENDITURES. 


1 

1S56 
1851 
1358 
1869 
1S60 

imi 
iset 
is6a 

1854 
IS«5* 

jeofl 

19fiT 

mm 
ifm 

l&TO 
1871 
187a 
1878 
1&T4 
ISTS 


W»f. 


^%rj. 


|16.96a,lflO  |14,07iS84 
19,1  S9, 150  1^,651,694, 
«5,6"9,iai  1*^058,204 1 
28.154,780  14flK?2T 
IM7^20S  31,514,649! 
23,0OU5a(J    lS^7,15fi 

astt,i78«563  4i,&mjam 
eo»^]4,4ii  m,%m,^& 

«iN>^91,048|  80,704,968 

1,080,ll9a,400ie2,i!n,4S4 

S83,l&f«76   43,235,662 

»5^S2*,415  81,084,011 
133,346,64.^'  BIV,775,502 

78,501,9^    20,000,767 

5T,65S,aT5'  ■^-  -  -  — 

35,7Sti,E«Pl 


B5iiri2,157 
46,1!)^1JK 
431,8  ia,9tT 
4l4»0i6*5 


2].7S0,8S9 
1P,431,027 
«lj49.b09 
^536,256 
30,9Sa.Ba7 
21,49T,@26 


Nit  ordliniiy 


§1,33^6,339  131,794,08^ 
1,«1M^  3Sv565.4»M 
1,319,76§   26,400,016 

l,lOO,iOa!  27,977,971 

l,0Si,£fi9|  20,^27,3&7 

S^m'  2t3&5,&fl2 

l,07&,518i  28i,lB&vaiJ«a, 

4».^,47S.  !it7,5"£,2ia 

1 6,847,621  f  42,9S9,SBa 

15,60.%W9  40,61M414 

20,9861,501 1  51,110,228 

23,?f«,8&6'  5a,009,«(57i 

2S,4Ifl.flKl|  fi«,4T4,061 

t8,fl40,20i2  rj3,^74fll 

84,448,8^  C0,4SUUie 

29,i«»,426l  78^38,110,' 
2»JB§,414  ♦Hft,UljKl»; 
3fl,456,2ia|  71,ff?0,7a3i 


Pivralajflk 


tfiflH7T2,Cia7 
66,041,1431 
72,88tM37 
e6w355,950| 

eovONLtMi 

R615,066' 
456,37&,ii06i 
ll&4,0O4,5TJ5 
Bll.2*a,fl79; 
l,217J04sl9fl 
«8&,&54,7Sl! 
302,S47,T38 

1^,406,854 
164,421,^)7 
l&7,6e8,S37 
158*201  ,S6fl 
lSO,4e*l,«H6 
194,118,995 
n),554g,S4& 


•1^5^873 
86M,578 
574,448 


I,7l7,ft00 
M,476 

10,818349 
7,001,151 
1,674,680 

15,V9€,6e5 
e.Olfi.794 
<t,958,^6a 
5.105,1119 
l,a9S^[l7U 


Pablk  dKbk 


1 1. 953.822 

1,588,265 

l,ftBa,05G 

2,«8T,ft49, 

8,144,1-20 

4,094,1 5T, 

18.190,344 

24,72«JOO 

58v6g5,42l 

77^5.090 

38a067,fli!4, 

14S,781,B»1 

140.4H645 

iao,0M,24S[ 

,iat,^fi,498 

11^576,566 

117,«57,!!S89 

ilO4,T50,flS&' 

lUTJ  19,815; 

108,098,544 


18,614,61^ 
S,27«,0e6 
7,605.260 
14.6S5,048 
l.S,8^J,i!eo 
1^787.100, 

s>e,09732a' 

]&],0ai,6B5, 
430,572,014 
e0&,61 6,141 
flSO,2ea,249 
785,5849^0 
6&£,5l«,6«i5 
2fll^li,718 
'8»a,a5i2HS 
899,508,670 
4QCOOT,aOt 
2S8,60i,S!a 
4S£,06tKQ«0 
407^,4Sfl 


|72,7ta,841 

Tl.«T4,^ 

82,062,196 

88,671,643 

77,055,125 

85ym,«8 

56^e«7«5«8 

S09,mtkSll 

l«29SMt^]4 

l,im€,4S»J81 

l.l8934i,0ei 

1.09S,OmK» 

l,Q«a,839,9^ 

fiSi^7Tr.W< 

70B,MT,84i 

6&l,«§Q^e58 


6S£,06«,e85 


The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  post  office 
department  are  not  included  in  the  above  state- 
ment. They  are  given  from  1790  to  1874  in 
the  article  Post,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  754.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1875,  were 
$26,791,860,  of  which  $24,490,942  were  for 
stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  and  postal  cards. 
The  expenditures  were  $88,611,309,  of  which 
$18,779,201  were  for  transportation  of  the 
mails,  $10,464,746  for  compensation  of  post- 
masters and  clerks,  $1,877,210  for  compensa- 
tion of  letter  carriers,  and  $724,186  for  postage 
stamps.  (For  particulars  concerning  internal 
revenue,  see  Taxes,  vol.  xv.,  p.  589.)  The 
total  production  of  gold  from  1848  to  1874, 
inclusive,  was  $1,282,927,092 ;  of  silver,  $217,- 
061,114.  The  coinage  of  the  mints  from  1793 
toJan.  1,1876,  was:  of  gold,  $920,070,968 ;  of 
silver,  $169,669,963;  of  minor  coinage,  $12,- 
717,198.  Of  this  amount,  $471,433,936  of  gold, 
$116,153,632  of  silver,  and  all  of  the  minor, 
were  coined  at  Philadelphia;  and  $390,427,157 
*  Indndiiig  the  Oeners  award,  115,500,000. 


of  gold,  and  $19,176,425  of  silver,  coined  at 
San  Francisco.  (See  Gold,  Silver,  and  Mint.) 
— A  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
banking  system  was  passed  by  congress  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1868,  and  was  superseded  by  the  national 
bank  act  of  June  3,  1864.  (See  Bank,  voL  iL, 
p.  281.)  The  act  of  June  20,  1874,  authorized 
the  retirement  of  the  circulation  of  national 
banks,  and  the  surrender  of  bonds  held  as 
security  therefor,  upon  the  deposit  of  legal- 
tender  notes  in  the  treasury  for  the  amount  of 
the  circulation  thus  retired.  It  also  repealed 
the  provision  requiring  a  reserve  on  circula- 
tion, and  provided  for  a  system  of  redemption 
of  national  bank  notes  in  the  treasury  depart- 
ment. The  act  of  Jan.  14,  1875,  provides  for 
the  unlimited  issue  of  circulating  notes  to  na- 
tional banks,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  ex- 
isting laws,  and  the  reduction  of  the  legal- 
tender  notes  at  the  rate  of  80  per  cent,  upon 
the  amount  of  additional  bank  notes  issued, 
until  the  legal-tender  notes  shall  be  reduced 
to  $300,000,000.    The  following  table  exhibits 
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in  millions  of  dollars  the  resources  and  liabili- 
ties of  state  hasiks  in  the  years  1867  and  1875, 
and  of  national  banks  in  1865  and  1875 : 


aXATB  BAmu. 

MATIONAL  BAKXa. 

RSSOURCIS. 

Mie  bki. 

JaB.,187». 
SSlbki. 

Oct.,18S5, 
I,S1S  bki. 

Oct.,  1874, 

Lous  and  dlaooiints.. . . 

Other  stocks  and  bonds. 

Due  from  banks 

Res]  ffltato      ...    . .   . ,  , 

iBUkm. 
$684-5 

*69*8 
65-9 
961 
58-8 

28*1 

*8i-o 

MlUioos. 
$176-8 

28-7 
19-9 
90 
1-2 

26*7 
46*2 

MlUkmi. 
$487-2 
278-6 
166-1 
107-4 
14-7 
18- 1 

806-8 
'98-6 

Mlllkmi. 

$984-7 
870-8 

61-6 
144-7 

42-4 

Spede 

Legal-tand«n  and  bank 

notes 

UnltedStataaoertifleates 
Clearlng-hoaM  ezch'ges. 
Due  from  U.  8.  traaaowr 
OtlMrreflowoea 

81 

97-6 
48*8 
76-1 
19-7 
89-8 

Totil 

$958-2 

$272-8    il.8fiS-8 

$1,888-8 

^  ^ 

BTATB  BAVK8. 

hatiohalbajcu. 

LIABILITIES. 

Jhi.,1867, 
1,416  bkt. 

Jan.,  1878, 
Ulbkt. 

OeU,  1865, 
1,618  bk.. 

Oct.,  1875, 
2,087  bkk 

Capital  Stock 

MlUloaa. 
$870-8 

'59-7 
214-8 
280-4 
67-7 
19-8 

'$9M-2~ 

MUUona. 

$69-1 

6-8 

90 

•2 

165-9 

10-6 

10*8 

$272-8 

MlUknu. 

$808-2 
88-7 
82-4 

171-8 

649-1 

174-2 

•9 

Mfllkmi. 

$604-8 

Sflrplos  fhnd ^ . . . . 

184-4 

Other  profits 

68-0 

Clrcolatlng  notes 

Deposits 

818-4 
676-4 

Due  to  banks 

179-7 

Other  UabiHties 

Total 

16-6 
$1,882-8 

The  following  table  exhibits  for  each  year, 
from  1868  to  1875  inclusive,  the  amount  of 
circulation  and  of  net  deposits  of  the  national 
banks,  together  with  the  reserve  required  and 
held  by  them,  the  figures  below  hundreds  of 
thousands  being  omitted : 


Nnmbtf 

of 
banbi. 

LLABILITUeS. 

BSBUTS. 

CLASSinOATIOSr  OF 
BSSBBYB. 

DATBS. 

ClreoJa- 
tton. 

Nal 

dapodU. 

TotaL 

lUqnlnd. 

Hald. 

Batlo. 

Spaeia. 

Othar 
hwfcl 
moaay. 

Dnafrook 
aganU. 

Oct  5,  1868 

1,646 
1,617 
1,616 
1,767 
1,919 
1,976 
2,004 
2,087 

$296-7 
298-6 
291*8 
8155 
888-6 
889-1 
888-8 
818-4* 

MOUoiM. 

$660-2 
604-4 
628-6 
686-7 
619-8 
678-8 
717-8 
781-9 

MOUoiii. 

$864-9 

798-0 

816-8 

952-2 

968-8 

1,012*4 

1,060-6 

1,050-8 

MUUoBi. 

$172-8 
160-1 
168-2 
191-8 
187-4 
199-6 
210-0 
206-9 

MlUiom. 

$284-6 
206-2 
208-4 
288-4 
209-9 
229-1 
244-9 
2851 

FteOMlt. 

27-4 
261 
24-9 
24-6 
22-0 
22-6 
28-8 
22-4 

MilUoaa. 

$11-5 
22*0 
14-6 
12-0 
10-2 
19-9 
21-2 
8-1 

BUlUoDt. 

$156-0 
129-5 
122-6 
184  5 
119-0 
118- 1 
189*8 
141-4 

MUIVnh. 
$67-0 

0et.9,186B  

56*7 

Oct  a,'  1870 

66-8 

Oct  8,  1871 

86-9 

Oeta,  1878 

80-7 

Sept  ISL  1878 

96-1 

Oct  2,  1874 

88-9 

Octl,  1875 

86-6 

The  total  amount  of  circulation  on  March  1, 
1876,  was  $342,819,078,  of  which  $24,452,580 
is  being  retired,  lawful  money  having  been  de- 
posited with  the  treasurer  for  that  purpose. 
The  remainder  of  the  circulation,  $318,866,498, 
is  secured  by  $356,680,150  of  United  States 
bonds,  the  value  of  which  in  currency  on 


March  1,  1876,  was  $427,947,224,  and  in  gold 
$874,582,200.  The  following  statement  shows 
by  geographical  divisions  the  average  number 
of  national,  state,  private,  and  savings  banks 
during  the  six  months  ending  May  81,  1875, 
with  their  average  capital  and  deposits  in  mil- 
lions of  dollars : 


GEOGRAPHICAL 

HAT.ONAL    BAK«.              ~'?,^^«:,^.''"- 

SAYINOS   BAKU  WITH      i   SAYXNGS  BAKKS 
OAPITAI.                       WITHOCT  CAPIT'L. 

DIVISIONS. 

Nombar. 

CapIlaL 

DqwdU. 

Number. 

Capital. 

MiUloni. 

$11-4 

98-1 

85-5 

66-7 

T2ir7 

Dapodla. 

MQliom. 

$22-6 

282-2 

46-4 

176-8 

$476T 

Noabar. 

Capital. 

MIlUou. 

$0-8 

0-2 

0-6 

4-9 

Depodti.    Nonbar. 

Dapoaita. 

New  England  States... 

Middle  atataa. 

Southern  sUtea 

Western  stotes  and  ter- 
ritories  

611 
695 
176 

758 

MUlioiu. 

$161-7 

190*8 
845 

110-4 

MiUIom. 

$182*5 

887-2 

88-0 

162-6 

128 
1,807 

m 

1,808 

2 
8 
6 

22 

MilUoiu. 

$4-7 

2-8 

0-5 

881 

426 

215 

6 

40 

MOLrnc 

$805-7 

869-0 

1-9 

48-4 

United  States 

8,064 

$496*9 

$720-3 

8,767 

87 

$6-9 

$40-6 

686 

$815-0 

— There  is  no  national  system  of  education  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  general  government 
exercises  no  control  over  public  schools  and 
makes  no  regular  provision  for  their  support, 
except  that  the  military  academy  at  West 
Point,  N.  Y.,  the  school  of  artillery  at  For- 
tress Monroe,  Ya.,  and  the  naval  academy  at 
Annapolis,  Md.,  are  wholly  supported  and  con- 
trollea  by  the  government.  Officers  are  also 
detailed  by  the  government  to  give  military 

*  Tho  total  amoant  of  drcolatlon  ontstandlnfr  on  Oct  1, 
1875  (2,802  baokaX  waa  $847,900,082,  which  amount  inclndes 
the  notea  in  cdreolatlon  of  hanks  which  have  ikiled,  are  in 
Iqaldatlon,  and  bave  deposited  legal-tender  notes  onderthe 
set  of  June  20,  1874. 


instruction  in  certain  colleges.  (See  Military 
Schools,  and  Annapolis.  For  the  aid  given 
by  the  government  for  the  advancement  of 
learning,  see  Smithsonian  Institution.)  The 
regulation  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  educa- 
tion is  left  entirely  to  the  states,  each  of  which 
maintains  a  system  of  public  instruction  in- 
dependently of  the  others.  In  each  state  free 
common  schools  are  provided  by  law  for  all 
persons  of  school  age.  But  the  general  gov- 
ernment has  made  liberal  provision  for  pur- 
poses of  education  by  various  grants  of  land, 
dating  as  far  back  as  1808.  More  than  75,- 
000,000  acres  of  land  have  thus  been  set  apart 
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for  common  schools  and  aniversities,  inclading 
7,880,000  reserved  by  act  of  congress  passed 
July  2,  1862,  for  the  establishment  in  the  sev- 
eral states  of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  organiza- 
tion and  control  of  these  institutions  are  given 
to  the  respective  states,  and  many  of  them 
are  in  operation.  The  following  are  the  most 
important  facts  relating  to  the  common  schools 
in  the  United  States  in  1874,  as  reported  by 
the  bureau  of  education,  the  number  of  states 
in  the  Union  being  87,  and  of  territories,  in- 
cluding the  District  of  Columbia,  11 : 


PARTICULARS. 

HUKBZK 
KXPOBTIVO. 

la  ttatai. 

latmlte- 

StatM. 

Tmito- 
rtoi. 

rtet. 

School  popolation 

Esdmftted  number  be- 
tween 6  and  16  yean 
ofage 

87 

11 

18,785,672 

10,442,492 

8,080,772 

4,488,076 

852,440 

289,878 

87,896 

129,049 

$81,277,688 

$74,169,217 

$7^261,008 

189,878 
94,165 

Number  enrolled  in  pub- 
lic schools 

84 

80 
18 
85 
28 
28 
87 
85 
28 

11 

4 
5 
8 
7 
7 
10 
9 

09,209 

Number  in  daily  atten- 
dance   

88,489 

Pupils  in  private  schools 
Total  number  of  teachers 

Male 

Female 

10,128 

1,427 

499 

781 

PubUc  school  income. . . 
*'         "   expenditure 

K? 

The  higher  and  special  institutions  of  instruc- 
tion were  as  follows : 


iNSTrrunoNS. 


City  schools 

Normal  schools 

Business  colleges 

Academies 

Preparatory  schools 

Bdentiflc  and  agricultural  schools 

Colleges  for  women 

Universities  and  colleges 

Tfaeolofflcal  schools 

Law  BcDools 

Medical  schools 

Regular 

Eclectic 

HomoDopathic 

Dental 

Pharmaoentlcal 

Institutions  for  the  blind 

**  »*  deaf  and  dumb. 

""  *"  feeble-minded  . 

Kindergarten | 


NooalMr. 

TMehm. 

,    , 

16,488 

124 

966 

126 

677 

1,081 

6,466 

91 

697 

72 

609 

209 

2,286 

848 

8,788 

118 

579 

88 

181 

99 

1,121 

68 

780 

4 

86 

7 

122 

11 

188 

14 

60 

29 

625 

40 

276 

9 

812 

55 

125 

Poplli. 


976,887 

24,405 

25,892 

98,179 

11,414 

7,244 

28,445 

56,692 

4,856 

2,686 

9,096 

6,888 

808 

665 

481 

908 

1,942 

4,900 

1,266 

1,686 


The  charitable  educational  institutions  em- 
braced, besides  those  mentioned  for  the  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  feeble-minded,  56  reform 
schools,  156  orphan  asylums,  21  soldiers'  or- 
phans' homes,  9  infant  asylums,  and  57  miscel- 
laneous charities.  There  were  26  industrial 
schools,  with  269  teachers  and  6,096  pupils. 
Art  instruction,  including  training  in  indus- 
trial art,  was  afforded  by  26  institutions. 
There  were  44  museums  of  natural  history, 
and  27  of  art. ,  (See  Education,  vol.  vi.,  pp. 
424-431.)  No  general  provision  is  made  by 
the  United  States  for  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane, idiotic,  deaf  and  dumb,  or  blind.  Such 
institutions  are  organized  and  maintained  by 


the  states  and  by  corporations.  (See  Blind, 
Dbaf  and  Dumb,  Idiocy,  and  Insanity.)  There 
is  a  government  hospital  for  the  insane  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  intended  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  of  that  district  and  of  the 
army  and  navy.  The  superintendent  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  secretary  of  the  interior.  The 
Columbia  deaf  and  dumb  institution  is  intend- 
ed primarily  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  but  pupils  residing  in 
the  states,  not  exceeding  40  in  number,  may  be 
admitted  to  the  collegiate  department  without 
charge  for  tuition.  For  an  account  of  the  char- 
itable and  reformatory  institutions  maintained 
or  aided  by  congress  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, see  DiSTBioT  of  Columbia,  and  Washing- 
ton. United  States  prisoners  are  confined  in 
state  or  territorial  prisons.  For  the  prison 
systems  of  the  states  and  the  mode  of  treating 
paupers,  see  Pbisons  and  Pkibon  Disoifune, 
and  Pauperism  ;  see  also  Refobmatobies. — 
The  total  number  of  libraries  in  1870  was  164,- 
815,  having  45,528,938  volumes.  Of  these, 
108,800  with  26,072,420  volumes  were  pri- 
vate, and  56,015  with  19,456,518  volumes  otner 
than  private.  They  were  classified  as  follows : 
1  congressional  library,  with  190,000  volumes; 
14  departmental,  115,185 ;  53  state  and  territo- 
rial, 653,915;  1,101  town,  city,  &c.,  1,287,430; 
1,078  court  and  law,  425,782;  14,875  school, 
college,  &c.,  3,598,587;  88,580  Sabbath  school, 
8,346,153;  4,478  church,  1,634,915 ;  47  of  his- 
torical, literary,  and  scientific  societies,  590,- 
002;  9  of  charitable  and  penal  institutions, 
13,890;  48  of  benevolent  and  secret  associa- 
tions, 114,581 ;  and  1,241  circulating,  2,586,128. 
In  1876  the  library  of  congress  had  more  than 
300,000  volumes.  (See  Libbaby,  voL  x.,  p. 
404.) — ^The  whole  number  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  in  1870  was  5,871,  having  an  aggre- 
gate circulation  of  20,842,475,  and  issuing  an- 
nually 1,508,548,260  copies.  There  were  674 
daily,  with  a  circulation  of  2,601,547;  107  tri- 
weekly, 155,105;  115  semi-weekly,  247,197; 
4,295  weekly,  10,594,643;  96  semi-monthly, 
1,349,820;  622  monthly,  5,650,848;  18  bi- 
monthly, 31,650;  and  49  quarterly,  211,670.  In 
1875  the  total  number  was  reported  at  7,870, 
including  718  daily,  80  tri- weekly,  107  semi- 
weekly,  6,957  weekly,  24  bi-weekly,  106  semi- 
monthly, 802  monthly,  8  bi-monthly,  and  68 
quarterly.  (See  Newspapebs,  vol.  xii.,  p.  342.) 
— There  is  no  established  or  state  church  in  the 
United  States.  The  most  numerous  denom- 
inations are  the  Methodists,  Roman  Catholics, 
Baptists,  and  Presbyterians,  which  are  gener- 
ally found  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  though 
the  number  of  Presbyterians  is  not  great  in 
New  England,  and  the  Baptist  denomination 
is  not  relatively  so  strong  there  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  But  a  small  proportion 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  are  of  American  par- 
entage, being  mostly  of  Irish,  German,  and 
French  nativity.  Of  the  2,887  Congregational 
organizations  reported  by  the  census  of  1870, 
1,400  were  in  New  England  and  1,178  in  New 
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York,  minoia,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan.  The  greatest  numerical  strength  of 
the  Friends  is  in  Pennsylvania,  though  the 
denomination  is  well  represented  in  Ohio,  New 
York,  Iowa,  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  Massachu- 
setts, North  Carolina,  and  Maryland.  The 
Jews  are  found  in  most  of  the  states,  chiefly 
in  the  largest  cities,  the  greatest  numbers  be- 
ing in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and 
Calif  omia.  More  than  a  third  of  all  the  Lu- 
therans were  reported  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio.  Of  the  72  Moravian  organizations,  15 
were  in  Pennsylvania,  13  in  Wisconsin,  10 
in  North  Carolina,  6  each  in  New  York  and 
Minnesota,  and  5  in  Iowa.  The  Mormons  are 
almost  exclusively  in  Utah.  Of  the  471  organi- 
zations of  the  Reformed  church  in  America 
(late  Dutch  Reformed),  804  were  in  New  YorliL 
97  in  New  Jersey,  and  22  in  Michigan;  ana 
of  the  1,256  of  the  Reformed  church  in  the 
United  States  (late  German  Reformed),  712 
were  in  Pennsylvania  and  288  in  Ohio.  Of 
the  18  Shaker  organizations,  15  were  in  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  York, 
and  Ohio.  More  than  half  of  the  Spiritualists 
are  in  Massachusetts  and  Michigan.  Of  the 
831  Unitarian  societies,  180  were  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 23  in  New  Hampshire,  and  22  in  New 
York.  Seven  Chinese  religious  organizations 
were  reported  in  California.  The  total  num- 
ber of  religious  organizations,  as  reported  by 
the  census  of  1870,  was  72,459,  having  68,082 
edifices  with  21,665,062  sittings,  and  property 
valued  at  $354,488,581.  The  denominations 
were  represented  as  follows : 


DKNOMINATIONS. 


Baptist, 


Christian , 

OoDgregational , 

Epiaoopal,  Proteatant. . . 
Evangelical  Assodation . , 


Evangen 
Friends. 


Fra-l 


Jwlah 

Lotheran 

Methodist 

Miscellaneous 

Moravian     (Unitaa 

trum) 

Mormon 

New  Jemsalem  (Sweden 

borigian)  

Pk«sb)rterian,  rearalar 

other.... 


OifAal- 
ntloM. 

11,474 
1<856 
8,578 
2,887 
2,885 
815 

189 

8,082 

2^278 

27 


72 


Beformed  Church  in 
America  (late  Datch 
Beformed) 

Beformed  Choreh  in  the 
United  StotesflateOer- 
man  Reformed) 

Boman  Catholic 

Beoond  Adrent 

Shaker 

Spiritualist 

Unitarian 

United  Brethren  in  Christ 

Unirersalist | 

Unknown  (local  missions), 

Unknown  (union) \     409 


90 
6,262 


471 


1,256 

4,127 

225 

18 

95 

881 

1,445 

719 

26 


^..:... 

Property. 

12,<H 

|^fi.^?C«/231 

ij^ia 

amoisi 

■AHT-.vTT 

i.^ii! 

«fi&,(iif2 

i^,l^r.l87 

t-i6 

i,in.3ii3 

2:i,i>ft^<;98 

iwii 

iilH.lJfil 

3^3,51 4,  :4» 

m\ 

It^.TN 

2.a>l.iT60 

im 

j^flfl4 

3,im/<60 

m 

7a.s«.^ 

hm\^ 

kTTfl 

m,j»8 

lion,  747 

i^miA^^SiMQ 

a9«85l,]21 

n 

i,B35 

W'/«i 

6T 

25,700 

uijm 

709,100 

171 

656,760 

61 

18,755 

889,700 

5,688 

2,198,900 

47,82S,782 

1,888 

499,844 

5,486,524 

468 

227,228 

10,859,255 

1,145 

481,700 

^^5,215 

8,806 

1,990,514 

60,985,566 

140 

84,555 

806,240 

18 

a850 

86,900 

22 

6,970 

100,160 

810 

156,471 

6,282,675 

987 

265,025 

1,819,810 

602 

210,884 

5,692,826 

27 

11.925 

687,800 

552 

158,202 

965,296 

Among  the  miscellaneous  denominations  were 
7  Chinese  and  2  Greek  organizations  in  Cali- 
fornia ;  1  Bible  Oommunist  in  Connecticut  and 


2  in  New  York ;  1  CathoUo  Apostolic  each  in 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  and  Massachusetts,  and 
2  in  New  York ;  1  Sandemanian  in  Connecti- 
cut; 1  Plymouth  church  in  Massachusetts;  1 
Bible  Christian  and  1  Schwenkf elder  in  Penn- 
sylvania; and  1  Huguenot  in  South  Carolina. 
— HiSTOBT.  When  first  visited  by  the  Europe- 
ans, the  country  now  comprised  within  the 
United  States  was  exclusively  inhabited  by  the 
red  or  copper-colored  race  commonly  called 
American  Indians.  Of  the  origin  of  these 
people  nothing  is  positively  known,  though 
their  own  vague  traditions  and  their  general 
resemblance  to  the  tribes  of  N.  E.  Asia  give  a 
certain  degree  of  plausibility  to  the  theory  that 
their  ancestors  came  to  Ajnerica  by  way  of 
Behring  strait  or  the  Aleutian  islands.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  these  savages  were 
not  the  first  occupants  of  the  land,  in  almost 
every  part  of  which,  and  especially  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi,  are  found  monuments 
consisting  of  mounds  and  other  earthworks  of 
great  extent,  which  must  have  been  erected  by 
an  unknown  and  long  extinct  race.  In  physi- 
cal appearance,  manners,  customs,  religion,  and 
socisd  and  political  institutions,  the  Indians 
were  so  strikingly  alike  as  to  form  but  one 
people;  yet  they  were  divided  into  a  multitude 
of  tribes  almost  perpetually  at  war  with  each 
other,  and  speaking  a  great  variety  of  dialects. 
While  in  possession  of  its  savage  aborigines, 
the  country  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
with  comparatively  slight  exceptions,  was  one 
vast  forest,  inhabited  by  wild  beasts,  whose 
pursuit  formed  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
Indians,  and  gave  them  their  chief  means  of 
subsistence  and  clothing.  (See  American  An- 
tiquities, Amerioan  Indians,  and  Amerioan 
Indians,  Langitages  of  the.)  According  to  the 
Scandinavian  sagas,  Leif,  a  Norwegian,  sailed 
about  1001  from  Iceland  for  Greenland,  but  was 
driven  southward  by  storms  till  he  reached  a 
country  called  Vinland,  from  the  wild  grapes 
he  found  growing  there.  Other  Scandinavian 
adventurers  followed  him,  and  made  settle- 
ments, none  of  which  were  permanent.  By 
many  writers  Vinland  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Rhode  Island  or  some  other  part  of  the  coast 
of  New  England,  but  of  its  real  position  noth- 
ing is  certainly  known.  If  these  northern  le- 
gends be  rejected  as  too  vague  to  afford  a 
basis  for  history,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
territory  now  comprised  within  the  United 
States  was  first  visited  by  Europeans  about  five 
years  after  Columbus  discovered  the  West  In- 
dies. In  1497  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  com- 
manding an  English  ship  under  a  commission 
from  Henry  VII.,  sailed  from  Bristol  west- 
ward, and  on  June  24  discovered  land  (coast 
of  Labrador),  along  which  he  coasted  to  the 
southward  nearly  1,000  m.,  landing  at  various 
points,  and  planting  on  the  soil  the  banners  of 
England  and  of  Venice.  In  1498  his  son  Se- 
bastian Cabot  sailed  with  two  ships  from  Bris- 
tol in  search  of  a  northwest  passage  to  China; 
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but  finding  the  loe  impenetrable,  be  tamed  to 
the  Boath  and  coasted  along  as  far  as  the  en- 
trance of  Chesapeake  bay.  A  few  years  later, 
about  1508,  it  is  probable  that  Yerrazzano,  a 
Florentine  in  the  French  seryice,  made  a  cruise 
on  the  coast  of  North  America ;  but  there  is 
no  authentio  account  of  his  discoveries,  the 
letter  over  his  signature  addressed  to  Francis  I. 
and  long  received  as  genuine  being  now  sus- 
pected to  be  spurious.  In  1618  the  Spaniard 
ronce  de  Leon  discovered  Florida,  and  took 
formal  possession  of  the  country  near  where 
St.  Augustine  now  stands ;  but  on  attempting 
afterward  to  plant  a  colony,  he  was  repulsed 
and  mortally  wounded  by  the  natives.  In  1589 
took  place  the  famous  expedition  of  the  Span- 
iard De  Soto,  who  landed  with  several  hun- 
dred followers  in  Tampa  bay  on  the  west  coast 
of  Florida,  and  fought  his  way  in  the  course 
of  two  years  through  the  region  which  now 
forms  the  states  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
sissippi, to  the  river  Mississippi,  beyond  which 
he  penetrated  for  about  200  m.,  and  to  which 
he  returned  to  die  in  1542.  After  his  death  his 
discouraged  followers  descended  the  river  in 
boats,  and  crossed  the  gulf  to  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements in  Mexico.  For  a  long  period  no  fur- 
ther attempt  was  made  by  the  Spaniards  to 
colonize  Florida.  But  in  1562  the  French  Oal- 
vinists,  under  the  direction  of  Admiral  Ooli- 
gni,  endeavored  to  found  there  a  colony  which 
might  become  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  per- 
secuted Huguenots.  Charles  I  a.  conceded  an 
ample  charter,  and  an  expedition  under  Jean 
Ribault  made  a  settlement  at  Port  Royal  in 
South  Carolina,  the  name  of  Carolina  being 
then  first  given  to  the  country  in  honor  of 
King  Charles.  This  colony  was  soon  aban- 
doned, and  another,  composed  also  of  Protes- 
tants, was  planted  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  John's 
in  Florida,  which  in  1565  was  surprised  and 
massacred  by  the  Spaniards,  who  in  the  same 
year  founded  St.  Augustine,  the  first  perma- 
nent settlement  in  the  United  States. — ^The  dis- 
coveries of  the  Cabots  had  given  the  English 
crown  a  claim  to  North  America,  which,  though 
not  prosecuted  for  nearly  a  century,  was  never 
relinquished,  and  which  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth led  to  efforts  at  colonization  on  a  large 
scale.  In  1585  an  expedition  sent  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  made  a  settlement  on  Roanoke  isl- 
and in  North  Carolina,  which  failed  so  utterly 
that  in  a  few  years  not  a  trace  of  it  remained. 
In  1602  Bartholomew  Gosnold  effected  a  settle- 
ment on  the  Elizabeth  islands  in  Massachusetts, 
which  was  abandoned  the  same  year.  James 
I.  in  1606  established  two  great  divisions  in  the 
American  territory  claimed  by  England :  South 
Virginia,  extending  from  Cape  Fear  to  the  Po- 
tomac, and  North  Virginia,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Hudson  to  Newfoundland.  Two  companies 
were  formed  in  England  for  the  colonization 
of  America :  the  London  company,  to  which 
was  granted  South  Virginia,  and  the  Ply- 
mouth company,  to  which  was  granted  North 
Virginia ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  region 


between  the  Potomac  and  the  Hudson  should 
be  neutral  ground  on  which  either  company 
might  make  settlements.  The  London  com- 
pany sent  out  three  ships  and  105  emigrants, 
who  entered  Chesapeake  bay,  and  founded 
on  May  18,  1607,  the  commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia by  building  Jamestown  on  James  river, 
both  names  being  given  in  honor  of  the  Eng- 
lish king.  Capt.  Newport  commanded  the 
expedition,  but  the  master  spirit  of  the  enter- 
prise was  the  celebrated  Capt.  John  Smith. 
The  natives  were  conciliated  by  the  marriage 
of  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  their  king  or 
principal  chief  Powhatan,  to  an  Engli^man, 
and  remained  friendly  for  some  years.  The 
government  of  Virginia  was  at  first  retained 
by  the  king  in  the  hands  of  councils  subject 
to  his  appointment  or  control;  but  after  re- 
peated cnanges  the  constitution  was  at  length 
so  framed  that  a  house  of  burgesses  chosen  by 
the  people  was  instituted,  which  met  for  the 
first  time  July  80,  1619.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  representative  government  in  America. 
In  August,  1619,  a  Dutch  man-of-war  entered 
James  river,  and  sold  20  Africans  to  the  plant- 
ers, thus  introducing  slavery  into  the  colony ; 
and  in  1621  the  cultivation  of  cotton  was  beffun. 
Capt.  John  Smith  had  returned  to  England  in 
1609,  and  in  1614  sailed  again  for  ionerica; 
and  having  examined  the  coast  from  the  Penob- 
scot to  Cape  Cod,  he  named  the  country  New 
England.  On  his  return  home  he  published  a 
map  and  description  of  New  England,  which, 
together  with  his  personal  representations  of 
the  advantages  of  emigration,  excited  much 
enthusiasm  in  England  for  colonizing  America; 
and  a  patent  was  obtained  from  the  king  for  a 
new  company  incorporated  as  '*  the  council  es- 
tablished at  Plymouth  in  the  county  of  Devon 
for  the  planting,  ruling,  ordering,  and  govern- 
ing New  England  in  America,'^  which  gave  the 
planters  absolute  property,  with  unlimited  ju- 
risdiction, the  sole  powers  of  legislation,  and 
the  appointment  of  all  officers  and  all  forms  of 
government,  over  the  territory,  extending  in 
breadth  from  the  40th  to  the  48th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  in  length  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  The  first  English  settlement 
within  its  limits,  however,  was  established 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  corporation  and 
without  the  aid  of  King  James,  by  the  "  pilgrim 
fathers  of  New  England,"  a  body  of  Pliritans 
(102  in  number)  who,  led  by  John  Carver, 
William  Brewster,  William  Bradford,  Edward 
Winslow,  and  Miles  Standish,  sailed  from  Eng- 
land, Sept.  6,  1620,  in  the  Mayflower,  a  ves- 
sel of  180  tons  burden.  They  anchored  first 
at  Cape  Cod  (Nov.  9),  and  on  Dec.  11  (O. 
S.)  an  exploring  party  landed  at  a  harbor  in 
Massachusetts  bay,  where  the  Mayfiower  an- 
chored a  few  days  afterward.  Here  they  be- 
gan to  build  a  town,  which  they  called  Ply- 
mouth in  memory  of  the  hospitalities  received 
at  the  last  English  port  from  which  they  had 
sailed.  The  government  of  the  colony  was 
strictiy  republican.    The  governor  was  elected 
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hj  the  people,  and  restricted  hj  a  counoil  of 
five  (afterward  seven)  assistants.    The  legisla- 
ture at  first  comprised  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  but  as  population  advanced  the  repre- 
sentative system  was  adopted.    The  foundation 
of  the  Plymouth  colony  was  followed  by  that 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  where  Salem  was  settled 
by  John  Endicott  in  1628.    A  reinforcement 
of  400  colonists  landed  in  1629.    In  1680  a  fleet 
arrived  with  about  700  additional  emigrants, 
with  John  Winthrop  as  governor,  and  Thomas 
Dudley  as  deputy  governor.    In  September  of 
the  same  year  they  settled  Boston,  which  they 
named  in  honor  of  the  town  in  England  from 
which  came  their  minister,  the  Rev.  John  Cot- 
ton.   In  1692  Plymouth  colony  was  united  to 
Massachusetts.      While  these  settlements  on 
Massachnsetts  bay  were  in  progress,  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando  GK>rges  and  John  Mason  obtained  a  pat- 
ent for  a  territory  called  Laconia,  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
from  the  Merrimack  to  the  Kennebec,  and  set- 
tled Portsmouth  and  Dover  in  New  Hampshire 
in  1623.    In  Maine  a  French  colony  had  been 
planted  in  the  island  of  Mount  Desert  as  early 
as  1618,  which  was  soon  broken  up  by  an  ex- 
pedition from  Virginia;  and  the  first  permar 
nent  English  settlements  in  Maine  were  made 
at  Monhegan  in  1622  and  at  Saco  about  the 
same  time,  or  according  to  Bancroft,  probably 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Pemaquid  in  1626.    These 
settlements  ultimately  fell  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  and  Maine  continued  to 
form  a  part  of  that  commonwealth  till  1820. 
Connecticut  was  colonized  in  1685-6  by  emi- 
grants from   Massachusetts,  who   settled   at 
Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Wethersfield,  though 
a  trading  post  had  been  established  at  Windsor 
somewhat  earlier,  and  the  Dutch,  who  claimed 
the  territory,  had  built  a  fort  and  trading  house 
at  Hartford  in  1688.    Khode  Island  was  first 
settled  at  Providence  in  1686  by  Roger  Wil- 
liams, who  had  been  exiled  from  Massachusetts 
for  maintaining  religious  and  political  opinions 
at  variance  with  those  of  the  rulers  of  that 
colony.    In  September,  1609,  Henry  Hudson, 
an  Englishman  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch 
Eapt  India  company,  entered  New  York  har- 
bor and  went  up  the  river  to  which  his  name 
has  been  given,  exploring  it  beyond  the  mouth 
of  the  Mohawk.    The  region  thus  discovered 
was  claimed  by  Holland  and  named  New  Neth- 
erland  ;  and  in  a  few  years  trading  posts  were 
erected  at  Fort  Orange  (now  Albany)  and  on 
Manhattan  island.    In  1628  permanent  settle- 
ments were  made  at  Fort  Orange  and  at  New 
Amsterdam  on  Manhattan  island,  on  the  pres- 
ent site  of  the  city  of  New  York.    The  Dutch 
settlements  gradually  spread  up  the  river,  and 
eastward  to  the  Connecticut,  and  westward 
and  southward  to  the  Delaware.    On  the  Dela- 
ware they  came  in  collision  with  the  Swedes, 
who  had  settled  there  in  1688  and  occupied 
both  banks  nearly  to  the  site  of  Philadelphia, 
and  named  their  settlements  New  Sweden. 
They  were  finally  expelled  in  1655  by  a  Dutch 


army.  The  English  claimed  the  whole  conn- 
try  under  the  right  given  by  Cabot's  discovery, 
and,  after  much  diplomatic  controversy  pro- 
tracted through  nearly  half  a  century,  at  length 
ended  the  contest  by  seizing  New  Amsterdam 
in  1664,  and  with  it  the  whole  of  New  Nether- 
land.  The  province  in  the  same  year  had  been 
granted  by  Charles  II.  to  his  brother  the  duke 
of  York  and  Albany,  in  whose  honor  the  name 
of  New  Amsterdam  was  changed  to  New  York, 
which  also  became  the  name  of  the  province, 
while  Fort  Orange  became  Albany,  i^ew  Jer- 
sey at  this  time  acquired  its  distinctive  name 
from  Sir  George  Carteret,  who  had  been  gov- 
ernor of  the  island  of  Jersey,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Lord  Berkeley  had  purchased  the 
territory  from  the  duke  of  York  and  made  it  a 
separate  colony.  In  1681  the  territory  west 
of  the  Delaware  was  granted  to  WiUiam  Penn, 
who  colonized  it  chiefly  with  Friends  or 
Quakers,  and  founded  Philadelphia  in  1682. 
Pennsylvania  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  of  the  colonies,  and  was  honorably 
distinguished  among  them  for  the  kindness  and 
justice  of  its  treatment  of  the  Indians,  and  its 
consequent  exemption  for  nearly  a  century 
from  savage  warfare.  About  1780  a  large 
immigration  of  Germans  began,  which  peopled 
several  counties  and  gave  a  peculiar  character 
to  the  population  of  the  province.  The  coun- 
try between  the  southern  line  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Potomac  was  early  called  Maryland, 
in  honor  of  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charles 
I.  The  first  settlement  within  its  limits  was 
made  in  1631  by  Capt.  William  Clayborne, 
with  a  party  of  men  from  Virginia,  on  Kent 
island  in  Chesapeake  bay.  In  1682  Charles  I. 
granted  the  province  by  a  charter  to  Cecilius 
Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  who  sent  out  in  1688 
a  colony  of  about  200  persons,  nearly  all  of 
them  Roman  Catholic  gentiemen  and  their 
servants,  led  by  the  brother  of  the  lord  pro- 
prietor, Leonard  Calvert,  who  became  the  first 
governor  of  the  province.  They  landed  on 
St.  Mary's  river,  March  27,  1684,  and  began  a 
settlement.  In  1649  the  assembly  passed  the 
memorable  act  by  which  Christians  of  all  sects 
were  secured  in  the  public  profession  of  their 
faith,  and  allowed  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences.  The 
first  permanent  settlement  in  North  Carolina 
appears  to  have  been  made  about  1668,  on 
Albemarle  sound,  by  emigrants  from  Virgin- 
ia. The  first  permanent  settlement  in  South 
Carolina  was  made  in  1670  by  colonists  from 
England  on  the  Ashley  river,  near  the  site 
of  Charleston,  which  began  to  be  settled  about 
the  same  time.  The  territory  S.  of  Virginia 
had  been  granted  in  1668  by  Charles  II.,  under 
the  name  of  Carolina,  to  Clarendon,  Monk, 
and  others  as  proprietaries.  A  constitution 
for  the  government  of  the  country,  framed  by 
the  philosopher  Locke,  was  adopted  by  the 
proprietaries  in  1670 ;  but,  being  impracticable, 
it  never  completely  went  into  operation,  and 
was  abrogated  in  1698.    In  1729  the  king 
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bought  oat  the  proprietors  and  divided  the 
colony  into  two,  called  respectively  North  and 
South  Carolina.  The  present  state  of  Georgia 
originally  formed  part  of  Carolina,  hut  in  1732 
George  II.,  in  honor  of  whom  it  was  named, 
granted  the  territory  to  a  corporation  entitled 
*^  the  trustees  for  settling  the  colony  of  Geor- 
gia." In  the  same  year  a  colony  of  about  120 
persons  sailed  for  the  new  province,  under  the 
direction  of  Gen.  James  Oglethorpe,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1738,  founded  Savannah. — In  the  course 
of  little  more  than  a  century  from  the  settle- 
ment of  Jamestown,  18  permanent  colonies 
were  thus  founded  by  the  English  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  United  States.  Within 
the  same  limits  the  Spaniards  had  also  settled 
in  Florida  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  French  had 
established  posts  in  Michigan,  in  Illinois,  and 
in  Louisiana  near  the  moutib  of  the  Mississippi. 
Though  agriculture  was  the  chief  pursuit  of 
the  colonists,  manufactures  and  commerce  were 
not  wholly  neglected.  But  as  early  as  1660 
the  mother  country  began  to  hamper  their 
trade  with  navigation  acts  designed  to  compel 
the  commerce  of  the  Americans  to  pass  exclu- 
sively through  English  hands.  The  house  of 
commons  in  1719  declared  **  that  the  erecting 
of  manufactories  in  the  colonies  tended  to 
lessen  their  dependence  upon  Great  Britain," 
and  laws  were  accordingly  enacted  prohibiting 
or  restricting  manufactures.  Prompt  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  education.  Provision  was 
made  for  a  school  in  Virginia  in  1621,  and  in 
1692-'8  William  and  Mary  college  was  estab- 
lished at  Williamsburg.  A  school  was  founded 
in  New  Amsterdam  in  1688.  Harvard  college 
in  Massachusetts  was  founded  in  1686,  and 
Tale  college  in  Connecticut  in  1700 ;  the  col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  was  incorporated  in  1746, 
and  King^s  (now  Columbia)  college  in  New 
York  in  1754.  In  the  New  England  colonies, 
as  soon  almost  as  they  were  founded,  laws 
were  enacted  providing  for  a  liberal  system  of 
common  schools. — The  details  of  colonial  his- 
tory being  given  in  this  work  under  the  names 
of  the  individual  states,  we  shall  only  no- 
tice here  the  most  prominent  events  of  gen- 
eral interest,  which  may  be  classed  nnder  the 
three  heads  of  Indian  wars,  French  wars,  and 
political  struggles  against  the  English  govern- 
ment. Theilndians  at  first  received  the  whites 
as  friends;  but  the  steady  encroachments  of 
the  settlers  on  their  hunting  grounds  and  oth- 
er causes  led  at  length  to  war,  though  to  the 
last  a  few  tribes  continued  faithful  friends  to 
the  Europeans.  The  first  serious  encounter 
took  place  in  1622,  after  the  death  of  the 
friendly  Powhatan,  when  a  general  conspiracy 
of  the  Indians  of  Virginia  broke  out  in  a  bloody 
massacre,  in  which  in  one  hour  about  850  of 
the  English  fell  beneath  the  tomahawk.  The 
colonists  were  victorious  in  this  contest,  and 
again  in  1644-'6,  when  the  Virginian  tribes 
made  their  last  struggle  for  iodependence,  led 
by  Opechancanough,  who  was  captured  and 
kept  in  prison  till  he  died.    In  1686  the  pow- 


erful Pequot  tribe  began  hostilities  in  Connec- 
ticut, which  resulted  in  its  destruction  in  1687 
by  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  troops.  In 
1676  the  famous  Pometacom,  sachem  of  the 
Wampanoags,  or  £ing  Philip  as  he  was  called 
by  the  English,  effected  a  general  combina- 
tion of  the  aborigines  against  the  colonists. 
A  terribly  destructive  war  ensued,  which  for 
some  months  threatened  the  extermination  of 
the  European  population  of  New  England, 
but  was  finally  ended  by  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Philip  in  1676.  The  Carolinas  became  in- 
volved in  a  fierce  and  sanguinary  struggle 
with  the  Corees  and  Tuscaroras  in  1711,  and 
with  the  Yemassees  in  1715,  in  both  of  which 
the  whites  were  victorious.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  17th  century  the  hostile  Indians  on 
the  northern  and  western  frontiers  began  to 
receive  powerful  aid  and  encouragement  from 
the  French  in  Canada,  who,  whenever  their 
mother  country  was  at  war  with  England, 
carried  on  hostilities  with  the  English  colo- 
nies, and  frequently,  accompanied  by  their 
savage  allies,  made  destructive  inroads  into 
New  England  and  New  York.  In  one  of  these 
incursions,  in  1689,  Dover  in  New  Hamp- 
shire was  burned  by  the  Indians,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  killed  or  carried  away  captive ; 
and  in  1690  a  similar  fate  was  inflicted  on 
Schenectady  in  New  York,  by  a  party  from 
Montreal.  A  few  years  later  (1704-'8)  Deer- 
field  and  Haverhill  in  Massachusetts  were  de- 
stroyed, with  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  by  bands  led  by  Hertel  de  Rouville, 
a  French  officer.  Father  Marquette,  Louis 
Joliet,  Robert  Cavelier  de  la  Salle,  and  oUier 
missionaries  and  adventurers,  had  carried  the 
cross  and  the  standards  of  France  through  the 
wilderness,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
great  lakes  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  gulf ;  and 
gradually  the  English  settlements  on  the  At- 
lantic were  flanked  on  their  western  side  by 
a  chain  of  French  posts.  This  threatening 
lodgment  of  the  French  in  the  rear  of  their 
American  colonies  greatly  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  English,  who,  nnder  the  charters  grant- 
ed by  James  I.,  claimed  dominion  westward 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  south  of  the 
latitude  of  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  while 
the  French  claimed  all  the  territory  watered 
by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  under  the 
more  plausible  title  of  having  made  the  first 
explorations  and  settlements.  But  the  earliest 
confiict  between  the  two  nations  in  America 
arose  not  from  any  colonial  quarrel,  but  from 
the  revolution  of  1688,  and  is  known  as  King 
William's  war.  It  lasted  seven  years,  and  du- 
ring its  continuance  the  colonies  suffered  ex- 
ceedingly from  the  incursions  of  the  French 
and  their  Indian  allies.  In  retaliation  for 
these  attacks  efforts  were  made  by  the  colo- 
nists to  conquer  Canada,  against  which  in  1690 
two  expeditions  were  sent,  one  from  Massa- 
chusetts under  Sir  William  Phips,  and  another 
from  Connecticut  and  New  York  under  Gen. 
Winthrop,  neither  of  which  accomplished  any- 
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thing  of  importance.  The  war  was  terminated 
by  the  treaty  of  Byswiok,  Sept.  20,  1697,  but 
peace  was  not  long  maintained.  The  war  of 
the  Spanish  snccession  involved  in  its  hostili- 
ties the  French  and  English  in  America  (1702), 
where  the  contest  is  known  as  Queen  Anne's 
war.  Its  effects  were  chiefly  felt  in  New  Eng- 
land, whose  whole  western  frontier  was  rav- 
aged by  the  Indians  to  such  an  extent  that 
most  of  the  remote  settlements  were  destroyed 
or  abandoned.  In  1707  an  ineffectual  attack 
was  made  upon  the  French  colony  of  Aca- 
dia; but  in  1710  an  expedition  from  Boston 
conquered  it  and  annexed  it  to  the  English 
empire,  under  which  it  received  the  name  of 
Nova  Scotia.  In  1711  a  powerful  armament 
of  English  and  New  England  troops,  under 
Sir  Hovenden  Walker,  attempted  the  conquest 
of  Canada  by  sea,  but  failed,  as  did  another 
expedition  which  at  the  same  time  marched 
from  Albany  to  attack  Montreal.  The  peace 
of  Utrecht  TApril  11,  1718)  terminated  hos- 
tilities, whicn  were  not  resumed  for  80  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  period  the  war  of 
the  Austrian  succession  broke  out  in  Europe, 
and  spread  to  America,  where  it  is  known  as 
King  George's  war.  Its  principal  event  was 
the  capture  of  Louisburg,  the  chief  stronghold 
of  the  French  in  America,  which  was  taken 
June  17,  1745,  by  a  force  from  New  England 
led  by  William  Pepperell,  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  Maine.  This  exploit  excited  much  enthu- 
aiasm  in  England  as  well  as  in  the  colonies,  and 
gave  the  Americans  an  idea  of  their  own  mili- 
tary strength  which  had  an  important  influence 
in  the  future.  The  war  ended  by  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Ghapelle,  Oct.  18,  1748,  and  Louis- 
burg was  restored  to  the  French.  Disputes 
having  arisen  with  the  French  on  the  Ohio, 
an  expedition  under  Washington  was  sent  to- 
ward that  river,  which  on  May  28,  1764,  cut 
to  pieces  a  French  detachment  under  Jumon- 
ville,  who  was  slain.  This  affair  began  the 
long  contest  known  in  America  as  the  French 
and  Indian  war  (nearly  simultaneous  with  the 
seven  years'  war  in  Europe).  Hostilities  were 
waged  in  America  for  two  years  before  war  was 
formally  declared  between  France  and  England. 
In  1755  four  expeditions  were  undertaken 
against  the  Frencn.  Gen.  Braddock,  with  a 
force  of  regulars  and  provincials,  the  latter 
commanded  by  Washington,  proceeded  against 
Fort  Duquesne  on  the  Ohio ;  but  about  10  m. 
from  that  post  he  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was 
defeated  and  mortally  wounded.  The  army 
was  withdrawn  from  danger  chiefly  by  the 
steadiness  and  skill  of  Washington  and  his 
provincials,  who  covered  the  retreat.  The 
result  of  this  expedition  shook  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  the  prowess  of  the  British 
soldiery,  and  gave  Washington  a  hold  on  pop- 
ular esteem  and  confidence  which  was  never 
afterward  shaken.  An  expedition  against  Ni- 
agara and  Frontenac  on  Lake  Ontario,  com- 
manded by  Gov.  Shirley  of  Massachusetts,  also 
failed.    An  attack  on  the  French  posts  near 


the  head  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  led  by  Gen. 
Winslow,  a  New  Englander,  resulted  in  their 
capture  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  inhab- 
itants from  Acadia.  The  fourth  expedition, 
composed  chiefly  of  New  England  troops,  was 
led  by  Sir  William  Johnson  against  Crown 
Point.  It  encountered  the  enemy  at  the  head 
of  Lake  George,  and  in  one  day,  Sept.  8,  suf- 
fered a  repulse  and  gained  a  complete  victory, 
in  which  the  French  commander  Dieskau  was 
incurably  wounded  and  made  prisoner.  John- 
son failed  to  follow  up  this  success,  and  the 
campaign  of  1755  ended  on  the  whole  more 
favorably  for  the  French  than  for  the  English. 
The  energy  and  ability  of  the  marquis  de  Mont- 
calm, who  succeeded  Dieskau  as  commander- 
in-chief  in  Canada,  gave  during  the  next  two 
years  a  still  more  marked  superiority  to  the 
French  arms.  Oswego,  with  an  immense 
amount  of  military  stores,  was  captured  by 
them  in  1756 ;  and  Fort  William  Henry,  at  the 
head  of  Lake  George,  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render in  1757,  an  event  long  remembered  from 
the  massacre  of  part  of  the  garrison  after  the 
capitulation  by  Montcalm's  Indian  allies.  In 
1758  the  current  of  affairs,  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  new  English  premier  William 
Pitt,  was  reversed.  Louisburg  was  taken  after 
a  siege  of  seven  weeks  by  Generals  Amherst 
and  Wolfe;  Fort  Frontenac  was  captured  by 
Col.  Bradstreet,  with  a  provincial  force;  and 
Fort  Duquesne  met  the  same  fate  from  an 
expedition  of  which  Washington  was  one  of 
the  commanders.  These  advantages,  however, 
barely  counterbalanced  the  repulse  of  an  at- 
tack on  Ticonderoga  made  by  a  powerful  army 
under  Gen.  Abercrombie  and  Lord  Howe,  in 
which  the  latter  oflicer  fell  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  while  the  former  was  obliged  to  retreat 
with  a  loss  of  2,000  men.  Abercrombie  was 
promptly  superseded  by  Amherst,  before  whose 
approach  in  1759  the  French  fled  from  Ticon- 
deroga and  Crown  Point  without  striking  a 
blow.  Almost  at  the  same  time  Niagara  was 
taken  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  a  large  force 
sent  to  its  relief  was  completely  routed.  The 
crowning  exploit  of  the  campaign  and  of  the 
war  was  the  taking  of  Quebec  by  an  army  led 
by  Gen.  Wolfe,  after  a  battle  on  the  plains  of 
Abraham  (Sept.  18),  in  which  both  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm  were  mortally  wounded.  The  sur- 
render of  Quebec  virtually  decided  the  con- 
test in  America,  though  it  continued  in  Eu- 
rope and  on  the  ocean  till  1763,  when  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  Canada  and  its  dependencies 
were  formally  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  The 
transfer  from  the  French  to  the  English  of 
the  posts  between  the  great  lakes  and  the 
Ohio  led  to  a  war  with  the  Indian  tribes,  of 
which  the  master  spirit  was  Pontiac.  It  broke 
out  in  May,  1768,  and  lasted  several  years. 
Detroit  was  besieged,  and  many  posts  were 
captured  and  their  garrisons  put  to  death. 
(See  PoNTiAO.) — The  termination  of  this  war 
left  the  colonies  poor  and  exhausted,  for  their 
contributions  in  men  and  money  had  been 
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very  large,  and  they  had  suffered  severely  from 
the  enemy  during  the  mismanagement  of  the 
first  half  of  the  contest.  Nevertheless  they 
had  gained  greatly  by  the  struggle.  The  con- 
quest of  Canada,  of  Louisburg,  and  of  the  mili- 
tary posts  on  their  western  frontier,  extin- 
guished their  chief  source  of  anxiety  and  dan- 
ger, and  freed  them  for  ever  from  any  seri- 
ous dread  of  the  Indians,  who  were  really  for- 
midable only  when  supported  by  the  French. 
Then,  too,  the  incapacity  of  the  English  gen- 
erals and  the  defeats  sustained  by  large  bodies 
of  English  troops  had  materially  weakened 
their  superstitious  reverence  for  the  power  of 
the  mother  country,  while  their  own  exploits 
in  the  war  had  given  them  a  confidence  in 
their  strength  hitherto  unfelt.  The  general 
characteristics  of  the  people  were  intelligence, 
industry,  and  a  high  degree  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious culture.  They  were  descended  for  the 
most  part  from  intelligent  and  enterprising 
ancestors,  who  had  emigrated  from  the  old 
world  either  to  secure  to  themselves  greater 
freedom  to  worship  God  or  better  opportu- 
nities to  acquire  competence  or  wealth.  The 
passage  across  the  Atlantic  was  tedious  and 
expensive,  and  life  in  the  new  settlements  hard 
aud  perilous.  The  lazy,  the  timid,  the  improvi- 
dent, the  brutally  ignorant,  shrank  from  the  ter- 
rors of  the  sea  and  the  wilderness,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  the  emigrants  were  of  the  respect- 
able and  energetic  middle  class.  Religious  in- 
fluences operated  powerfully,  not  only  in  giving 
an  impulse  to  emigration,  but  on  the  character 
of  the  emigrants  in  their  new  homes ;  and  not 
only  on  the  Puritans,  Huguenots,  and  Quakers, 
who  came  avowedly  from  the  highest  motives, 
but  on  vast  bodies  of  churchmen,  Dutch  Oal- 
vinists,  and  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians.  Much 
care  was  devoted  to  the  education  of  children, 
and  especially  to  training  them  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  and  the  catechism,  and  in  rever- 
ence for  the  sabbath.  In  Virginia  the  laws 
enacted  that  in  every  settlement  there  should 
be  "  a  house  for  the  worship  of  God."  Ab- 
sence from  church  was  punished  by  a  fine,  and 
travelling  or  shooting  on  the  sabbath  was  for- 
bidden. In  the  Carolinas  there  were  similar 
laws,  and  in  Pennsylvania  acts  were  passed 
against  *^  stage  plays,  playing  of  cards,  dice, 
May  games,  masques,  and  balls."  Similar  also 
was  the  legislation  of  the  New  England  colo- 
nies, where  in  addition  at  some  periods  sump- 
tuary laws  and  laws  regulating  the  use  of  to- 
bacco were  in  force.  The  spirit  of  political  free- 
dom was  strongly  developed  among  the  colo- 
nists, and  republican  ideas  and  feelings  trans- 
mitted from  the  period  of  the  commonwealth 
in  England  were  widely  diffused,  though  at  the 
same  time  a  warm  attachment  existed  for  the 
mother  country  and  a  devoted  loyalty  to  the 
crown.  This  attachment  was  disinterested,  for 
though  England  afforded  protection  during  the 
wars  with  the  French,  these  wars,  with  the 
single  exception  of  that  recently  concluded, 
had  originated  in  Europe,  and  were  waged  for 


objects  with  which  America  had  neither  con- 
cern nor  sympathy.  In  many  other  respects 
the  connection  was  injurious  to  the  colonies. 
Their  trade  and  manufactures  were  systemati- 
cally restricted  for  the  selfish  benefit  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  though  these  oppressive  enactments 
were  heavily  felt  by  the  colonists,  they  made  n6 
resistance  so  long  as  the  imperial  authority  con- 
fined itself  to  measures  which,  however  harsh 
or  injurious,  were  not  clearly  unconstitution- 
al. But  in  1761  parliament  authorized  sher- 
iffs and  officers  of  the  customs  to  use  *' writs 
of  assistance  "  or.general  search  warrants  which 
empowered  them  to  enter  stores  and  private 
dwellings  and  search  for  merchandise  which  it 
was  suspected  had  not  paid  duty.  These  writs 
were  first  used  in  Massachusetts,  where  they 
roused  great  excitement  and  opposition.  Obe- 
dience was  refused  to  them  on  the  ground  of 
illegality,  and  a  trial  ensued  in  which  the  elo- 
quent James  Otis,  the  advocate  general  of  the 
crown^  refused  to  defend  them,  but  resigned 
his  ofiice  and  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple. His  speech  made  a  profound  impression. 
The  judges  evaded  a  decision,  and  the  writs, 
although  secretly  granted,  were  never  exe- 
cuted. In  Virginia  two  years  later  occurred 
a  collision  between  the  royal  prerogative  and 
the  colonial  legislation  on  IJie  subject  of  dues  to 
the  clergy,  in  which  the  cause  of  the  colony 
was  defended  by  Patrick  Henry.  It  was  at 
length  decided  in  England  to  tax  the  colonies 
directly  in  spite  of  all  their  protests,  and  the 
stamp  act  passed  the  house  of  commons  on 
Feb.  27, 1765,  and  the  house  of  lords  on  March 
8,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  March  22. 
This  act  declared  that  every  document  used  in 
trade  or  legal  proceedings,  to  be  vaUd,  must 
have  affixed  to  it  a  stamp,  the  lowest  in  value 
costing  a  shilling,  and  the  duty  increasing  indefi- 
nitely in  proportion  to  the  vidue  of  the  writing. 
To  enforce  the  act,  against  which  while  it  was 
under  discussion  the  colonies  had  vehemently 
remonstrated,  parliament  authorized  the  min- 
istry to  &end  as  many  troops  as  they  saw  proper 
to  America,  for  whom  the  colonies  were  re- 
quired to  find  "quarters,  fuel,  cider  or  rum, 
candles,  and  other  necessaries."  These  acts 
created  great  excitement  and  indignation  in 
America.  The  Virginia  assembly  passed  reso- 
lutions, introduced  by  Patrick  Henry,  declaring 
that  the  general  assembly  of  that  colony  pos- 
sessed the  sole  right  and  power  to  lay  taxes  on  its 
inhabitants.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
resolved  that  the  courts  should  conduct  their 
business  without  the  use  of  stamps.  In  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  the  opposition,  though 
not  so  general,  was  yet  very  strong.  Every- 
where the  people  determined  not  to  use  the 
stamps,  and  associations  calling  themselves 
"sons  of  liberty"  were  organized  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  act  and  for  the  general  defence  of 
the  rights  of  the  colonies.  So  powerful  were 
these  combinations,  and  so  intense  the  popular 
indignation,  that  when  the  day  came  (liov.  1) 
on  which  the  obnoxious  law  was  to  go  into 
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elfdot,  it  was  found  that  all  the  stamp  distriba- 
tors  had  reigned  their  offices.  Meantime  in 
Jane  the  Massaohnsetts  legislature  issned  a  cir- 
cnlar  inviting  all  the  colonies  to  send  delegates 
to  a  congress  at  New  York  on  the  first  Taesday 
of  October.  On  that  dajr  delegates  from  nine 
of  the  colonies  appeared.  The  congress  drew 
np  a  declaration  of  rights,  a  memoriid  to  parlia- 
ment, and  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  which  they 
claimed  the  right  of  being  taxed  only  by  their 
own  representatives;  and  these  proceedings 
were  approved  by  the  colonial  assemblies.  The 
merchants  of  the  principal  cities  agreed  to  par- 
chase  no  more  goods  m  England  till  the  act 
was  repealed,  and  the  people  pledged  them- 
selves to  nse  no  articles  of  English  manufacture. 
These  demonstrations  of  popular  feeling  in 
America  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  on 
March  18, 1766,  an  event  celebrated  with  great 
rejoicings  both  in  the  colonies  and  in  the  Eng- 
lish seaports,  whose  trade  was  already  seriously 
affected.  But  the  plan  of  taxing  America  was 
not  yet  given  up,  and  in  June,  1767,  parliament 
passed  an  act  imposing  duties  on  paper,  glass, 
tea,  and  some  other  articles  imported  into  the 
colonies.  The  colonies  in  return  revived  with 
renewed  vigor  their  non-importation  associa- 
tions. Massachusetts,  and  especially  the  town 
of  Boston,  was  foremost  in  the  opposition; 
and  in  Boston,  on  the  occasion  of  the  seizure 
^nne  10,  1768)  of  a  sloop  belonging  to  John 
Hancock  for  an  alleged  false  entry,  a  disturb- 
ance occurred,  which  the  commissioners  of 
customs  made  the  pretext  for  retiring  to  a  ves- 
sel of  war  in  the  harbor.  The  government  re- 
solved to  take  vengeance  on  "the  insolent 
town  of  Boston,^'  and  a  military  force  under 
Gen.  Gage  was  sent  to  occupy  the  place  in  Sep- 
tember. A  collision  took  place  March  6, 1770, 
between  the  soldiers  and  a  crowd  of  citizens. 
in  which  three  of  the  latter  were  killed  and 
eight  wounded.  This  "Boston  massacre,"  as 
it  was  called,  caused  great  excitement  through- 
out the  country,  and  had  much  influence  in 
heightening  the  popular  feeling  against  Eng- 
limd.  The  non-importation  associations  soon 
produced  such  an  effect  in  England,  that  in 
April,  1770,  the  government  removed  all  the 
duties  except  that  of  threepence  a  pound  on 
tea,  which  was  retained  at  the  express  command 
of  George  III.,  who  said  that  "there  should 
be  always  one  tax,  at  least,  to  keep  up  the  right 
of  taxing."  This  did  not  satisfy  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  objected  not  to  the  amount  of  the 
taxes,  bat  to  the  principle  of  taxation  without 
representation ;  and  combinations  were  formed 
against  the  importation  and  use  of  tea,  and 
measares  taken  to  prevent  its  being  either 
landed  or  sold.  At  Boston,  on  the  evening  of 
Dec.  16,  1778,  a  band  of  men  disguised  as  In- 
dians went  on  board  three  tea  ships,  which  had 
recently  arrived  from  England  and  lay  at  one 
of  the  wharves,  and,  taking  out  the  chests, 
emptied  the  tea  into  the  water,  and  then  qui- 
etly retired.  When  the  news  of  this  action 
reached  England,  the  government  determined 


to  punish  the  colonies,  and  especially  to  make 
an  example  of  Boston.  Parliament  according- 
ly, ia  M!arch,  1774,  passed  the  "Boston  port 
bill,"  which  closed  that  port  to  all  commerce, 
and  transferred  the  board  of  customs  to  Mar- 
blehead  and  the  seat  of  colonial  government 
to  Salem.  Bills  were  also  passed  abrogating 
the  most  popular  features  of  the  colonial  char- 
ter, and  authorizing  the  commander  to  quarter 
his  army  in  towns,  and  to  transfer  to  another 
colony  or  to  Great  Britain  any  persons  informed 
against  or  indicted  for  crimes  committed  in 
supporting  the  revenue  laws  or  suppressing 
riots.  These  acts  excited  to  a  still  greater  pitch 
the  already  deep  indignation  of  the  people. 
Boston  was  everywhere  regarded  as  the  cham- 
pion of  popular  rights,  and  as  the  victim  of 
ministerial  persecution ;  and  money  and  pro- 
visions were  sent  to  it  from  the  most  distant 
colonies  and  from  England.  Hutchinson  was 
superseded  as  governor  of  Massachusetts  in 
May,  1774,  by  Gen.  Gage.  Meanwhile  conven- 
tions were  held  and  delegates  chosen  to  the 
congress  at  Philadelphia,  known  as  the  "  old 
continental  congress,"  which  met  Sept.  5  in 
Carpenters'  hall,  all  the  colonies  being  repre- 
sented except  Georgia  and  North  Carolina;  but 
delegates  from  the  latter  arrived  on  the  14th. 
Among  the  53  members  were  Washington,  Pat- 
rick Henry,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Edward  and 
John  Rutledge,  Christopher  Gadsden,  Samuel 
Adams,  John  Adams,  Koger  Sherman,  Philip 
Livingston,  William  Livingston,  and  John  Jay. 
Peyton  Randolph  of  Virginia  (succeeded  by 
Henry  Middleton  of  South  Carolina  on  Oct. 
22)  was  chosen  speaker,  and  Charles  Thomson 
of  Pennsylvania  secretary.  The  discussions 
were  opened  on  the  second  day  by  Patrick 
Henry  in  a  speech  of  surpassing  eloquence,  in 
which  he  saia :  "  British  oppression  has  effaced 
the  boundaries  of  the  several  colonies;  the  dis- 
tinctions between  Virginians,  Pennsylvanians, 
New  Yorkers,  and  New  Englanders  are  no 
more.  I  am  not  a  Virginian,  but  an  Amer- 
ican.^' A  declaration  of  rights  was  agreed 
upon,  in  which  was  set  forth  the  claim  of  the 
colonists  as  British  subjects  to  participate  in 
making  their  own  laws  and  in  imposing  their 
own  taxes,  to  the  right  of  trial  by  a  jury  of  the 
vicinage,  of  holding  public  meetings,  and  of  pe- 
titioning for  redress  of  grievances.  The  main- 
tenance of  a  standing  army  in  the  colonies 
without  their  consent  was  protested  against,  as 
were  eleven  acts  passed  since  the  accession  of 
George  III.  in  violation  of  colonial  rights  and 
privileges.  The  measures  of  redress  which 
they  proposed  were  peaceable,  and  comprised 
the  formation  of  an  "  American  association," 
pledged  not  to  trade  with  Great  Britain  or  the 
west  Indies,  nor  with  those  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,  and  not  to  use  British  goods  or 
tea.  Among  the  papera  issued  by  them  were 
a  petition  to  the  king  and  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Canada,  written  by  John  Dickinson 
of  Pennsylvania ;  an  address  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  by  John  Jay;  and  a  memorial 
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to  the  people  of  the  colonies,  hy  Richard  Hen- 
ry Lee.  The  congress  adjourned  on  Oct.  26, 
after  providing  for  another  congress  to  meet 
the  following  May,  in  case  redress  of  grievances 
should  not  meanwhile  be  obtained.  Perceiving 
a  conflict  to  be  almost  inevitable,  the  people  of 
the  colonies  began  to  prepare  earnestly  for 
war,  and  in  Massachosetts  nearly  all  men  able  to 
bear  arms  were  trained  daily  in  military  exer- 
cises, and  engaged  to  take  the  field  at  a  mo- 
ments notice,  whence  originated  their  name 
of  "minute  men."  Gen.  Gage  began  to  for- 
tify Boston  neck,  and  to  seize  arms  and  ammu- 
nition in  the  surrounding  towns.  Small  stores 
of  these  had  been  accumulated  by  the  pro- 
vinciid  government  of  Massachusetts  at  Wor- 
cester and  at  Concord.  Gage,  on  the  night  of 
April  18, 1775,  secretly  despatdied  a  large  force 
to  destroy  the  stores  at  Ooncord.  The  move- 
ments of  the  British  were  vigilantly  watched, 
and  the  minute  men  were  roused  in  every  di- 
rection. At  Lexington,  half  way  between  Bos- 
ton and  Ooncord,  on  the  following  morning, 
the  first  blood  of  the  revolution  was  shed. 
Major  Pitcaim  ordered  the  soldiers  to  fire 
upon  the  citizens  who  appeared  in  arms  upon 
the  common,  and  eight  were  killed  and  nine 
wounded.  The  British  proceeded  to  Ooncord, 
and  destroyed  some  stores,  but  met  with  such 
resistance  at  the  north  bridge  over  Ooncord 
river  that  they  were  forced  to  retreat,  and, 
hotly  pursued  by  the  Americans,  made  their 
.way  back  to  Boston  with  a  loss  of  278  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing.  The  entire  loss  of  the 
Americans  during  the  day  was  49  killed,  34 
wounded,  and  5  missing.  This  action  brought 
the  political  contest  between  the  colonies  and 
England  to  a  summary  ending,  and  inaugurated 
the  war  of  the  revolution.  The  tidings  of  the 
fight  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity  while  it 
was  going  on,  and  everywhere  throughout 
Kew  England  the  people  sprang  to  arms ;  and 
on  the  night  of  the  day  following  the  action 
the  king's  governor  and  army  found  them- 
selves closely  beleaguered  in  Boston.  The 
provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  on  April 
22  resolved  unanimously  that  a  New  England 
army  of  30,000  men  should  be  raised,  of 
which  the  quota  of  Massachusetts  should  be 
18,600.  As  the  news  from  Lexington  and 
Ooncord  spread  westward  and  southward,  the 
people  everywhere  rose  in  arms,  and  before 
the  close  of  summer  the  power  of  all  the  royal 
governors  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia  was 
at  an  end.  Volunteer  expeditions  from  Ver- 
mont and  Oonnecticut,  led  by  Ethan  Allen  and 
Benedict  Arnold,  seized  the  important  for- 
tresses of  Ticonderoga  (May  10)  and  Grown 
point  (May  12),  whose  cannon  and  ammuni- 
tion were  of  incalculable  value  to  the  poorly 
equipped  forces  of  America.  In  North  Oaro- 
lina  a  convention  assembled  at  Oharlotte, 
Mecklenburg  co., '  in  May,  proclaimed  their 
constitaents  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown,  and  organized  a  local  gov- 
ernment with  preparations  for  military  do- 


fence.  The  second  continental  congress  as- 
sembled on  May  10  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  state 
house,  now  known  as  Independence  hall. 
Among  the  members  were  Franklin,  Hancock, 
Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  Washington, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  Patrick  Henry,  Jay, 
George  Olinton,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston. 
Hancock,  who  with  Samuel  Adams  had  been 
proscribed  as  a  rebel,  was  elected  president 
on  May  24,  Peyton  Randolph  vacating  ^e 
chair  to  attend  the  Virginia  legislature.  Oon- 
servative  and  moderate  to  the  last,  the  con- 
gress sent  still  another  petition  to  the  king, 
denying  any  intention  of  separation  from  Eng- 
land, and  asking  only  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances. But  they  took  measures  to  raise  an 
army,  to  equip  a  navy,  and  to  procure  arms 
and  ammunition.  The  forces  before  Boston 
were  adopted  as  the  continental  army,  and  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  New  England  members 
Washington  was  nominated  and  unanimously 
chosen  (June  15)  as  commander-in-chief.  Be- 
fore he  could  reach  the  seat  of  war  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill  had  been  fought,  June  17. 
(See  BuNKEB  Hill.)  Four  days  later  he  ar- 
rived, and  on  July  8  assumed  command  of  the 
army  in  Oambridge.  Charles  Lee,  Philip  Schuy- 
ler of  New  York,  Artemas  Ward  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Israel  Putnam  of  Oonnecticut  had 
been  elected  major  generals.  Horatio  Gates 
(adjutant  general),  Seth  Pomeroy,  Richard 
Montgomery,  David  Wooster,  William  Heath, 
Joseph  Spencer,  John  Thomas,  John  Sullivan, 
and  Nathanael  Greene  were  chosen  brigadiers. 
The  army  was  unorganized,  undisciplined, 
poorly  clad,  imperfectly  armed,  and  almost 
destitute  of  powder.  With  the  aid  of  Gates, 
who  almost  alone  of  the  generals  had  had 
much  experience  in  war,  Washington  brought 
the  troops  into  tolerable  order,  and  regularly 
beleaguered  Boston  till  March  17,  1776,  when 
the  British  evacuated  the  city  and  sailed  for 
Halifax,  carrying  with  them  a  large  body  of 
loyalists.  Meantime  an  invasion  of  Canada, 
whose  inhabitants  were  reported  to  be  disaf- 
fected to  British  rule,  was  decided  upon  by 
congress,  and  carried  out  with  insufficient 
forces  under  command  of  Gen.  Montgomery. 
Montreal  was  taken,  and  Quebec  was  attacked 
Dec.  81,  1775,  by  parties  led  by  Montgomery 
and  Arnold.  The  assault  was  conducted  with 
great  courage  and  energy,  but  was  repulsed, 
and  Montgomery  was  slain  and  Arnold  severe-- 
ly  wounded.  After  a  blockade  of  the  city 
continued  for  some  months,  the  Americans, 
whose  forces  were  totally  inadequate  in  num- 
bers and  equipment  to  the  enterprise,  on  the 
arrival  of  powerful  reinforcements  to  the 
British,  abandoned  the  province  in  June,  1776. 
On  June  28  a  British  fleet  made  an  attack  on 
Charleston,  S.  0.,  where  they  were  repulsed 
with  great  loss  by  a  small  force  in  Fort  Sulli- 
van (afterward  Fort  Moultrie),  commanded  by 
Col.  Moultrie.  In  all  these  operations  the 
Americans  were  greatly  impeded  by  want  of 
powder  and  other  munitions  of  war.    Cruisers 
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were  fitted  out  by  order  of  oongress  and  by 
some  of  the  colonies,  and  several  of  the  Brit- 
ish snpply  ships  were  captared.  Congress  also 
appointed  a  naval  committee  with  aathority 
to  baUd  18  frigates.  A  secret  committee  ap- 
pointed to  correspond  privately  with  the 
friends  of  the  colonies  in  Europe  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  germ  of  the  state  department. 
A  financial  committee  and  a  war  committee 
had  already  been  instituted,  and  thus  the  main 
departments  of  the  government  of  the  united 
colonies  were  put  in  operation.  The  success 
of  the  colonial  armies  at^oston  and  at  Oharles- 
ton,  and  the  outrages  committed  by  British 
oommanders  on  the  coast  and  in  Virginia, 
greatly  stimulated  the  feeling  in  favor  of  inde- 
pendence, which  Samuel  Adams  and  a  few 
others  had  desired  from  the  beginning  of  the 
contest;  and  a  powerful  impulse  was  given  to 
this  sentiment  by  Thomas  Faine^s  *^  Common 
Sense,"  which  was  issued  about  the  beginning 
of  1776  and  widely  circulated.  On  June  7 
Richard  Henry  Lee  introduced  a  resolution 
into  congress  declaring  *'That  these  united 
colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent  states;  that  they  are  absolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and 
that  all  political  connection  between  them  and 
the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
totally  dissolved."  This  was  adopted  on  July 
2  by  the  vote  of  twelve  colonies,  the  delegates 
from  New  York,  pending  the  decision  of  the 
question  by  the  people  of  that  colony,  not 
voting.  On  the  4th  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, written  by  Jefferson,  setting  forth 
the  reasons  for  the  separation,  was  adopted  by 
the  same  vote,  and  in  this  document  the  colo- 
nies were  first  designated  the  '^  United  States 
of  America."  On  the  same  day  it  was  au- 
thenticated by  the  president  and  secretary  of 
congress,  and  published,  but  it  was  not  then 
signed  by  the  members.  Having  been  en- 
grossed on  parchment,  it  was  signed  on  Aug. 
2  by  54  delegates,  and  subsequently  by  two 
others,  56  in  all,  representing  all  the  thirteen 
colonies,  the  New  York  convention  having  ap- 
proved the  act  on  July  9.  The  text  of  the 
declaration  is  as  follows : 

When,  in  the  coufBe  of  hmmui  erenta,  ft  becomes  neeeBsery 
for  one  people  to  dissolye  the  pditical  baodB  which  have  con- 
nected them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers 
of  the  earth  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws 
of  natOTD  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  deoent  respect 
to  Uie  opfDions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  dedare 
the  cauaea  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  he  self-evident:  That  all  men  are 
created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unAllenable  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
aul  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights, 
gOTemmeots  are  inatitated  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  that  whenever 
any  form  of  sovemment  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it 
is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  aboHsh  it,  nid  to  institute 
a  new  goremment,  laying  Its  foundation  on  such  principles, 
and  ongantdng  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
moat  ukely  to  effect  their  safoty  and  happiness.  Prudence, 
indeed,  will  dictate  that  governments  long  established  should 
not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes ;  and  according- 
ly, all  experience  ha^  shown  that  mankind  are  more  disposed 
to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable.  than  to  right  themselves 
by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But 
when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  inva- 
riably the  flame  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under 


absohite  despottem,  it  la  their  right,  it  is  their  do^,  to  throw 
off  such  goveniment,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  Ai- 
tnre  security.  Such  haa  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these 
colonies,  and  such  is  now  the  neoesaity  which  constrains  them 
to  alter  theta*  former  systems  of  government.  The  hlstory 
of  the  present  king  of  Great  Britain  Is  a  history  of  repeated 
li^iurlea  and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  ol^Ject  the  estab- 
lishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  states.  To  prove 
this,  let  fiuste  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world : 

He  has  reAised  his  assent  to  laws  the  moat  wholesome  and 
necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  hia  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate 
and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation 
till  his  assent  should  be  obtained ;  and,  when  so  suspended, 
he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  reftised  to  paas  other  laws  for  the  accommodation 
of  large  districts  of  people,  unless  those  people  would  reUn- 

guish  the  right  of  representation  in  the  legislature;  a  right 
lestlmable  to  them,  and  foimldable  to  ^rrants  only. 

He  haa  called  together  leglshitive  bodies  at  places  unusual, 
uncomfortable,  ana  distant  from  the  depository  of  their  pub- 
lic records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  com- 
pliance with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for  op- 
posing with  manly  firmness  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

He  haa  reftised,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions,  to 
cause  others  to  be  elected ;  whereby  the  legislative  powers, 
incapable  of  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at  large 
for  their  exercise ;  the  state  remaining,  in  the  mean  time,  ex- 
posed to  all  the  danger  of  invasion  from  without  and  convul- 
sions wichln. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these 
states ;  for  that  purpose  obstmctlog  the  hiws  for  naturaliza- 
tion of  foreigners,  reftislng  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their 
migration  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropria- 
tions of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  admtailstration  of  justloe,  by  refti- 
slng his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  Judldarr  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the 
tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their 
salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither 
swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people  and  eat  out  their  sub- 
stance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies, 
without  the  consent  of  our  legislatures. 

He  has  afliected  to  render  the  military  independent  o^  and 
superior  to,  the  dvll  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction 
foreign  to  our  constitution  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws, 
giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  {wetended  legislation— 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us ; 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  fiom  punishment  for 
any  murders  which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants 
of  these  states; 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world ; 

For  imposmg  taxes  on  us  Avithont  our  consent ; 

For  deprivix^  us,  In  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended 
offences; 

For  abolishing  the  fl^  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neigh- 
boring province,  establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once 
an  example  and  fit  Instrument  for  introdnohig  the  same  abso* 
lute  rule  into  these  colonies ; 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  aboHshlng  our  most  valuable 
laws,  and  altering,  ftmdamentally,  the  powers  of  our  govern- 
ments; 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  them- 
s<>lves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases 
whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of 
hlsprotectlon  and  wsging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burned  onr 
towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mer* 
oenaries,  to  complete  the  works  of  death,  desolation,  and 
tyranny,  already  begun  with  cfa-cumstances  of  cruelty  and 
perfidy  scarcely  praleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and 
totally  unwortny  the  head  of  a  cIvlHzed  nation. 

He  has  constndned  our  fellow  oltisens,  taken  captive  on  the 
high  seas,  to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  oecome  the 
executioners  of  their  fliends  and  brethren,  or  to  foil  them- 
selves by  their  bands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  us,  and  has 
endenvored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  fiontiers  the 
merciless  rndian  8a▼age^  whose  known  rule  of  war&re  is  an 
undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditicms. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  have  petitioned  for 
redress  In  the  most  humble  terms.  Our  repeated  petitions 
have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.     A  prince, 
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irhoM  ehantcter  Is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  de- 
fine a  tyrant,  is  miflt  to  be  the  mler  of  a  tree  people. 

Nor  hare  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  British 
brethren.  We  have  warned  thero,  from  time  to  time,  of  at- 
tempts made  by  their  iMfliilature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable 
jarlsdictlon  over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  clr- 
cnmstanoes  of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have 
appealed  to  their  native  lustloe  and  magrnanimity,  and  we 
have  conjured  them,  by  tne  ties  of  oar  common  kindred,  to 
disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would  inevitably  interrupt 
our  connections  and  correspondence.  They,  too,  have  been 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  Justice  and  oonsanguinitr.  We  must, 
therefore,  aoquieeoe  in  the  neoessitv  which  denoances  our 
separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind, 
enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  general  congress  assembled,  anpeallng  to  the 
Bupreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  reotttnae  of  our  inten- 
tionsj  do.  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good 
people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  dedare  that 
these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
Independent  states ;  that  they  are  absolved  item  all  alle- 
giance to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  political  connec- 
tion between  them  and  the  state  of  Oreat  Britain  i^  and 
ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved ;  and  that,  as  firee  and  inde- 
pendent states,  they  have  frill  power  to  levy  war,  conchide 
peace,  contract  aOtances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  oth- 
er acto  and  things  which  independent  states  may  of  right  do. 
And  for  the  support  of  this  dedaratlon,  with  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutuallv  iriedge 
to  each  other  our  lives,  our  Ibrtunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 

''The  declaration  was  not  only  the  announce- 
ment of  the  birth  of  a  people,^'  says  Bancroft, 
"  hut  the  establishment  of  a  national  govern- 
ment ;  a  most  imperfect  one,  it  is  trae,  but  still 
a  government,  in  conformity  with  the  limited 
constituent  powers  which  each  colony  had  con- 
ferred upon  its  delegates  in  congress.  The 
affairs  of  internal  police  and  government  were 
carefully  retained  by  each  separate  state, 
which  could,  each  for  itself,  enter  upon  the 
career  of  domestic  reforms.  But  the  states, 
which  were  henceforth  independent  of  Britain, 
were  not  independent  of  one  another;  the 
United  States  of  America  assumed  powers  over 
war,  peace,  foreign  alliances,  and  commerce.'' 
Soon  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the 
British,  Washington  had  transferred  his  army 
to  the  city  of  New  York.  On  June  29  a  fleet 
from  Halifax,  bearing  Gen.  Howe  and  the  late 
garrison  of  Boston,  entered  New  York  harbor, 
and  on  July  2  landed  the  forces  on  Staten  Isl- 
and. A  few  days  later  arrived  Admiral  Lord 
Howe,  to  whom,  in  conjunction  with  his  bro- 
ther Sir  William,  the  king  had  intrusted  the 
control  of  American  affairs.  The  British  gov- 
ernment, unable  to  recruit  the  army  to  the 
desired  number  from  its  own  people,  who  dis- 
approved the  war,  had  hired  from  German 
princes,  and  especially  from  Hesse-Oassel,  large 
bodies  of  mercenaries;  and  with  these  and 
fresh  troops  brought  from  the  south  by  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  the  force  on  Staten  Island  was 
augmented  to  80,000  men.  Washington's  army 
was  much  less  in  numbers,  and  every  way  in- 
ferior in  supplies  and  equipments.  The  cam- 
paign began  on  Long  Island,  where  on  Aug.  27 
the  Americans  were  defeated  with  heavy  loss, 
and  forced  to  abandon  that  island,  and  soon 
after  the  city  of  New  York.  Having  fought 
another  unsuccessful  battle  at  White  Plains 
(Oct.  28),  Washington  early  in  December  was 
compelled  to  retreat  beyond  the  Delaware  at 
the  head  of  but  8,000  men,  poorly  clad,  half 


starved,  and  destitute  of  blankets  and  tents. 
About  the  same  time  the  British  seized  and 
held  the  island  of  Rhode  Island,  and  at  Bask- 
ingridge,  N.  J.,  captured  Gen.  Charles  Lee. 
On  the  night  of  Dec.  26  Washington  crossed 
the  Delaware  in  open  boats  with  2,400  men, 
and  falling  upon  the  British  forces  at  Trenton 
captured  about  1,000  Hessians.  A  few  days 
later  (Jan.  8,  1777),  he  defeated  the  enemy 
again  at  Princeton,  taking  280  prisoners.  Soon 
after  the  army  went  into  winter  quarters  at 
Morristown.  When  the  campaign  opened  in 
the  spring  of  1777,  Washington's  force  con- 
sisted of  about  7,600  men.  €ren.  Howe,  after 
vainly  attempting  to  bring  on  a  general  en- 
gagement, withdrew  bis  forces  (June  80)  from 
New  Jersey  to  Staten  Island,  and  afterward 
sailed  with  nearly  20,000  men  for  the  Chesa- 
peake, where  he  landed  on  Elk  river  and 
threatened  Philadelphia.  To  defend  the  capi- 
tal Washington  was  forced  to  give  battle  on 
the  Brandy  wine,  Sept.  11,  but  was  outnumbered 
and  compelled  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  near- 
ly 1,000  men.  Lafayette,  who  had  recently 
entered  the  service  of  the  United  States  as  a 
volunteer,  and  had  been  made  a  major  general, 
was  severely  wounded  on  this  occasion.  On 
the  26th  the  British  took  possession  of  Phila- 
delphia without  opposition.  On  Oct.  4  Wash- 
ington made  an  attack  on  the  British  at  Ger- 
mantown,  seven  miles  from  Philadelphia,  but 
was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss ;  and  soon  f^ter- 
ward  both  armies  went  into  winter  quarters, 
the  Americans  at  Valley  Forge,  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill, 20  m.  from  Philadelphia.  The  want  of 
success  in  this  re^on  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  victories  in  the  north.  A  Brit- 
ish army,  7,600  strong,  besides  Indians,  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Burgoyne,  advanced  from 
Canada  by  Lake  Champlain,  and  took  Ticon- 
deroga.  Fort  Independence,  and  Whitehall. 
Strong  detachments,  which  were  sent  to  Ben- 
nington, Yt.,  to  destroy  a  collection  of  stores, 
were  met  there  (Aug.  16)  and  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  about  200  killed  and  600  prisoners 
by  the  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  militia 
led  by  Gen.  Stark.  Burgoyne  advanced  to  Still- 
water on  the  Hudson,  where  he  was  encoun- 
tered by  Gen.  Gates;  and  on  Sept.  19  an  inde- 
cisive engagement  was  fought  at  that  place,  in 
which  the  British  lost  more  than  600  men. 
The  American  encampment  had  been  strongly 
fortified  by  Kosciuszko.  On  Oct.  7  a  second 
battle  (commonly  caUed  the  battle  of  Sarato- 
ga) was  fought  on  nearly  the  same  ground,  in 
which  the  Americans  had  the  advantage ;  and 
ten  days  later  Burgoyne  with  his  whole  army 
capitulated  at  Saratoga.  The  consequences  of 
this  victory  were  of  the  highest  importance 
at  home  and  abroad.  On  Dec.  1  Baron  Steu- 
ben, a  German  officer,  arrived  in  the  coun- 
try, and  during  the  winter  joined  Washing- 
ton at  Valley  Forge.  He  was  afterward  ap- 
pointed inspector  general,  and  was  of  great 
service  in  introducing  discipline  into  the  army. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  the  French 
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government  had  secretly  encouraged  the  re- 
volt of  the  colonies,  and  had  furnished  them 
with  supplies  of  arms  and  military  stores, 
without  which  it  would  have  heen  almost  im- 
possible to  carry  on  the  war.  Franklin,  Silas 
Beane,  and  Arthur  Lee  had  heen  sent  by 
congress  as  commissioners  to  France  short- 
ly after  the  declaration  of  independence,  but 
received  no  open  countenance  from  the  court 
till  after  the  surrender  of  Bargoyne.  That 
event  decided  the  negotiations  in  their  favor; 
and  in  February,  1778,  treaties  of  alliance  and 
of  amity  and  commerce  were  signed  at  Paris. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  succeeded  Howe  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British,  evacuated 
Philadelphia  in  the  night  of  June  17  with  more 
than  17,000  men,  and  on  the  18th  began  his 
march  toward  New  York.  Washington  pur- 
sued, and  on  the  28th  the  two  armies  engaged 
in  battle  on  the  plains  of  Monmouth,  near  the 
village  of  Freehold,  N.  J.  The  action  was  not 
decisive,  but  the  Americans  remained  masters 
of  the  field,  while  the  British  retreated  to  New 
York  and  remained  inactive  for  the  rest  of  the 
summer.  On  July  8  a  French  fleet  from  Tou- 
lon, under  Count  d'Estaing,  anchored  in  Dela- 
ware bay,  but  too  late  to  intercept  the  British 
squadron  and  transports  retreating  from  Phila- 
delphia. An  attempt  made  in  August  with 
the  assistance  of  the  French  fleet  to  drive  the 
British  from  Rhode  Island  proved  a  failure, 
and  d'E^taing,  without  having  accomplished 
anything  of  importance,  sailed  in  November 
for  the  West  Indies.  At  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1778  the  position  of  the  British  was 
not  at  all  advanced  from  that  which  their 
forces  held  in  1776.  They  occupied  nothing 
bat  Rhode  Island  and  the  island  of  Manhattan, 
while  the  Americans  had  gained  largely  in 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  and  had  secured 
the  powerful  alliance  of  France.  But  great  em- 
barrassment was  felt  from  the  wretdied  con- 
dition of  the  national  finances,  the  continental 
money  issued  by  congress  having  depreciated 
to  a  very  low  point.  In  this  emergency  the 
patriotism  and  the  financial  skill  and  credit 
of  Robert  Morris  were  of  the  highest  value. 
In  1779  the  principal  theatre  of  war  was  at 
the  south,  where  Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln  com- 
manded the  Americans.  Toward  the  end  of 
1778  Gen.  Clinton  had  sent  an  expedition  to 
Greorgia,  which  defeated  the  American  forces 
at  Savannah,  and  took  possession  of  tbe  city, 
Deo.  29 ;  and  the  colony  was  soon  completely 
in  the  power  of  the  British.  In  September, 
1779,  Savannah  was  besieged  by  a  French  and 
American  force,  and  on  Oct.  9  an  assault  was 
made  upon  it,  which  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  to 
the  allies  of  nearly  800  men,  among  them  Casi- 
mir  Pulaski.  The  siege  was  thereupon  aban- 
doned. About  this  time  the  British  evacuated 
Rhode  Island,  to  concentrate  their  forces  at  New 
York.  Paul  Jones,  commanding  an  Ameri- 
can frigate,  captured  on  Sept.  23  two  British 
ships  of  war  in  the  English  channel,  in  one  of 
the  most  desperate  naval  battles  ever  fought. 
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During  the  whole  war  in  fact  Paul  Jones  was 
actively  employed  against  the  enemy  on  the 
sea,  and,  together  with  a  swarm  of  privateers 
from  New  England,  inflicted  inmiense  loss  on 
the  mercantile  marine  of  England.  One  of  the 
most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  war  was 
the  storming  (July  16)  of  Stony  Point  on  the 
Hudson  by  Gen.  Wayne  at  the  head  of  1,200 
men,  taking  548  prisoners ;  only  15  of  his  men 
were  killed,  while  the  British  killed  num- 
bered 68.  About  the  beginning  of  1780  Clin- 
ton, leaving  the  Hessian  general  Enyphausen 
in  command  at  New  York,  sailed  south  with 
8,500  men  to  carry  the  war  into  the  Carolinas. 
Charleston  was  besieged  for  several  weeks,  and 
Gen.  Lincoln  after  a  feeble  defence  surrendered 
on  May  12,  the  garrison  becoming  prisoners  of 
war.  The  rest  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina 
was  overrun  by  detachments  of  the  British, 
and  nominally  submitted  to  the  restoration  of 
the  royal  authority,  so  that  Clinton,  deeming 
his  conquest  complete,  sailed  for  New  York  on 
June  5,  leaving  Lord  Cornwallis  in  command. 
But  a  guerilla  warfare,  under  the  command  of 
Sumter,  Marion,  and  other  partisan  leaders,  con- 
tinually harassed  not  only  the  British  but  the 
tories,  as  the  American  royalists  were  common- 
ly called,  of  whom  there  were  great  numbers 
in  the  state.  Congress  sent  Gen.  Gates  to  re- 
cover South  Carolina.  On  his  first  encounter 
with  Cornwallis  at  Camden,  Aug.  16,  he  was 
routed  with  great  loss,  Baron  de  Ealb,  a  French 
officer  of  experience,  who  was  second  in  com- 
mand, being  mortally  wounded.  Gates  with 
the  remnant  of  his  force  fled  to  North  Caro- 
lina. Within  three  months  two  American 
armies  had  been  destroyed,  while  the  most 
formidable  of  the  partisan  bands,  that  of  Sum- 
ter, had  been  dispersed  by  Col.  Tarleton.  Early 
in  September  Cornwallis  marched  into  North 
Carolina,  where  on  Oct.  7,  at  King's  moun- 
tain, a  detachment  from  his  army  was  totally 
defeated  by  900  militia,  who  killed  and  cap- 
tured upward  of  1,100  of  the  enemy.  This 
serious  reverse,  and  the  renewed  activity  of 
Marion,  Sumter,  and  other  partisan  leaders,  in- 
duced Cornwallis  to  withdraw  to  South  Caro- 
lina. During  the  summer  the  only  military 
operation  of  importance  in  the  north  was  an 
unsuccessful  irruption  of  the  British  into  New 
Jersey.  Soon  after,  on  July  10,  a  French  fleet 
arrived  at  Newport,  bringing  the  count  de 
Rochambeau  and  6,000  soldiers.  Washington 
went  to  Hartford  in  September  to  confer  with 
the  French  ofiicers,  and  during  his  absence 
it  was  discovered  that  Benedict  Arnold,  who 
commanded  the  important  fortress  of  West 
Point,  had  agreed  to  deliver  that  stronghold 
and  its  dependencies  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton.  Arnold  escaped,  but  Major 
Andr6,  the  British  officer  who  communicated 
with  him,  was  caught  and  hanged  as  a  spy. 
The  principal  military  operations  of  1781  were 
in  the  south,  where  Greene  had  been  made 
commander  in  place  of  Gates.  At  Cowpens, 
S.  C,  on  Jan.  17,  Gen.  Morgan  won  a  brilliant 
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victory  over  the  British  under  Ool.  Tarleton. 
On  March  16,  at  Guilford  Ooart  House,  N.  0., 
a  battle  was  f  ou|;ht  in  which  the  British  gained 
the  victory,  but  drew  from  it  no  advantage; 
and  on  Sept.  8  occurred  the  drawn  battle  of 
Eutaw  Springs,  a  bloody  action  which  nearly 
terminated  the  war  in  South  Oarolina.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  the  British  in  the  states 
south  of  Virginia  were  confined  to  Oharles- 
ton  and  Savannah.  Oomwallis,  having  ad- 
vanced into  Virginia  in  April,  was  opposed 
by  Lafayette,  Wayne,  and  Steuben,  and  forti- 
fied himself  at  Yorktown,  where  he  gathered 
a  considerable  army.  Meanwhile  the  Amer- 
ican army  under  Washington  and  the  French 
army  of  Rochambeau  had  formed  a  junc- 
tion on  the  Hudson;  and  while  the  British 
.commander,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  was  kept  from 
sending  aid  to  Oomwallis  by  apprehensions 
that  New  York  was  threatened,  the  allied 
army  was  far  on  its  way  toward  Yorktown, 
where  it  arrived  Sept.  28,  1781,  and  began  a 
regular  siege,  which  lasted  till  Oct.  19,  when 
Oomwallis  surrendered  with  his  whole  force 
of  7,247  men,  besides  840  sailors;  106  guns 
were  taken.  This  victory  substantially  ter- 
minated the  contest,  and  secured  the  indepen- 
dence of  America.  The  French  contributed 
87  ships  (under  De  Grasse)  and  7,000  men  to 
the  besieging  force,  and  the  Americans  9,000 
men.  In  England  Lord  North  and  his  admin- 
istration were  forced  to  retire,  March  20, 1782, 
and  were  succeeded  by  a  cabinet  opposed  to 
the  further  prosecution  of  the  war,  headed  by 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham.  Orders  were  sent 
to  the  British  commanders  in  America  to  cease 
hostilities,  and  in  July,  1782,  Savannah  was 
evacuated,  and  Charleston  on  Dec.  14.  Adams, 
Franklin,  Jay,  and  Laurens  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  Strachey,  Oswald,  and  Fitz- 
herbert  on  the  pavt  of  Great  Britain,  signed 
a  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris  on  Nov. 
80,  1782 ;  and  on  Sept.  8,  1788,  a  definitive 
treaty  was  signed  at  YersaiUes,  by  which  the 
United  States  were  formally  acknowledged  by 
Great  Britain  to  be  free,  sovereign,  and  inde- 
pendent. New  York,  the  last  position  held  by 
the  British  on  our  coast,  was  evacuated  Nov. 
26,  1788.  In  the  seven  years  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war  Great  Britain  sent  to  America 
about  1 12,000  soldiers  and  22,000  seamen.  The 
forces  raised  by  the  United  States  during  the 
same  period  consisted  of  about  282,000  con- 
tinental soldiers  and  56,000  militia.  On  Nov. 
2  Washington  issued  a  farewell  address  to  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  and,  after  taking 
leave  on  Dec.  4  of  his  officers  at  New  York, 
proceeded  to  Annapolis,  Md.,  where  congress 
was  then  in  session,  and  on  Dec.  28  resigned 
his  commission  as  commander-in-chief  and  re- 
tired to  his  estate  at  Mount  Vernon. — The  exis- 
tence of  the  United  States  as  a  political  entity 
may  be  dated  from  the  assembling  of  the  sec- 
ond continental  congress,- May  10,  1775,  as  the 
first  assumed  no  political  powers.  From  that 
date  to  March  1,  1781,  when  the  articles  of 


confederation  were  finally  ratified,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  was  revolutionary,  the 
powers  exercised  by  congress  being  assumed 
by  that  body  and  conceded  by  the  states  from 
the  necessity  of  the  situation.  The  period  of 
the  confederation  extended  to  March  4,  1789, 
when  the  constitution  went  into  effect.  On 
June  12,  1776,  while  the  resolution  of  inde- 
pendence was  under  consideration  in  congress, 
a  committee  of  one  from  each  colony  was 
created  to  draft  a  form  of  confederation,  and 
the  articles  reported  by  it  were  adopted,  Nov. 
16,  1777.  They  were  ratified  by  South  Oaro- 
lina on  Feb.  6,  1778,  and  by  ten  other  states 
before  the  close  of  that  year.  Delaware  rati- 
fied them  on  Feb.  1,  1779,  and  Maryland  on 
Jan.  80,  1781 ;  and,  being  signed  by  delegates 
from  all  the  states,  they  went  into  effect  as 
above  stated.  The  delay  of  Maryland  was 
caused  by  her  refusal  to  join  the  confederation 
until  those  states  claiming  territory  beyond 
their  settled  limits  should  cede  it  to  the  Union 
for  the  common  benefit.  Cessions  having  been 
made,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  congress, 
July  18, 1787,  for  the  government  of  the  terri- 
tory N.  W.  of  the  Ohio  river,  since  famous  as 
the  ordinance  of  1787.  Dissatisfaction  with 
the  confederation,  owing  to  the  weakness  of 
the  central  government  under  it,  soon  became 
widespread,  and  in  September,  1786,  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  from  several  states  at 
Annapolis,  Md.,  recommended  the  calling  of 
a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  states 
to  propose  changes  in  the  articles  of  confeder- 
ation. This  plan  was  approved  by  congress  on 
Feb.  21, 1787,  and  the  convention  organized  at 
Philadelphia  on  May  26,  by  the  choice  of  Wash- 
ington as  president.  It  remained  in  session 
in  Carpenters'  hall  until  Sept.  17,  when  it  ad- 
journed after  adopting  the  constitution.  All 
the  states  were  represented  except  Rhode  Isl- 
and. On  the  28th  congress  passed  a  resolu- 
tion transmitting  the  constitution  to  the  sev- 
eral states  to  be  acted  upon  by  conventions. 
Delaware  ratified  it  on  Dec.  7,  and  ten  other 
states  prior  to  Sept.  18,  1788,  when  a  resolu- 
tion of  congress  declared  it  ratified  by  nine 
states  (the  constitution  providing  that  when 
ratified  by  that  number  it  should  go  into  effect 
in  the  states  ratifying),  fixed  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  January,  1789,  for  the  choice  of  presi- 
dential electors  in  the  several  states,  and  the 
first  Wednesday  of  February  for  the  choice  of 
president  by  the  electors,  and  provided  that 
the  new  government  should  go  into  operation 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  March.  The  sec- 
ond continental  congress  expired  on  March  4, 
1789,  having  maintained  its  corporate  identity 
for  nearly  14  years,  though  changed  from  time 
to  time  in  its  membership.  Its  presidents, 
though  without  power  or  patronage,  were  re- 
garded as  the  personal  representatives  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Union.  The  following  are 
their  names,  with  the  date  of  their  election : 
Peyton  Randolph  of  Virginia,  May  10,  1775 ; 
John  Hancock  of  Massachusetts,  May  24, 1776  ; 
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Henry  Lanrens  of  South  Carolina,  Nov.  1, 1777; 
John  Jay  of  New  York,  Dec.  10,  1778;  Sam- 
Tiel  Huntington  of  Oonnecticut,  Sept.  28, 1779; 
Thomas  McEean  of  Delaware,  Jnly  10,  1781 ; 
John  ELanson  of  Maryland,  Nov.  6, 1781 ;  Elias 
Bondinot  of  New  Jersey,  Nov.  4, 1782 ;  Thom- 
as MifSin  of  Petmsylvania^  Nov.  8, 1788 ;  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  Nov.  80,  1784; 
Nathaniel  Gorham  of  Massachusetts,  June  6, 
1786 ;  Arthur  St.  Clair  of  Pennsylvania,  Feh. 
2,  1787;  Cyrus  Griffin  of  Virginia,  Jan.  22, 

1788.  The  first  congress  under  the  constitu- 
tion was  long  without  a  quorum;  the  house 
did  not  organize  till  March  80,  1789,  nor  the 
senate  till  April  6.  The  electoral  votes  were 
then  counted,  when  Washington,  having  re- 
ceived the  entire  number  (69),  was  declared 
elected  president,  and  John  Adams,  who  had 
received  the  next  highest  number  (84),  was 
declared  elected  vice  president.  Adams  took 
his  seat  as  president  of  the  senate  on  April  21, 
and  Washington  was  inaugurated  in  New  York 
on  April  80.  The  president  appointed  Jeffer- 
son secretary  of  state,  Hamilton  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  Henry  Knox  of  Massachusetts 
secretary  of  war,  and  Edmund  Randolph  of 
Virginia  attorney  general,  those  officers  then 
constituting  the  whole  of  the  cabinet.  North 
Carolina  ratified  the  constitution  on  Nov.  21, 

1789,  and  Rhode  Island  on  May  29, 1790,  com- 
pleting the  list  of  the  originial  states.  Ten 
amendments  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  rights, 
suggested  by  the  conventions  in  some  of  the 
states,  and  adopted  by  the  first  congress,  be- 
came a  part  of  the  constitution  in  1791.  An 
eleventh  amendment,  taking  from  the  federal 
courts  jurisdiction  of  actions  prosecuted  against 
a  state  by  citizens  of  another  state,  became 
operative  in  1798,  and  a  twelfth,  changing  the 
method  of  electing  the  president  and  vice  pres- 
ident, in  1804.  No  further  amendments  were 
made  for  more  than  60  years.  The  seat  of 
government  was  removed  to  Washington  in 
1800,  the  first  session  of  congress  held  there 
commencing  on  Nov.  17.  The  previous  seats 
of  government  were  as  follows,  the  dates  being 
those  of  the  opening  of  sessions  of  congress : 
Philadelphia,  May  10,  1776;  Baltimore,  Dec. 
20,  1776;  Phihidelphia,  March  4,  1777;  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Sept.  27,  1777;  York,  Pa.,  Sept. 
80,  1777;  Philadelphia,  July  2,  1778;  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  June  80,  1788;  Annapolis,  Md., 
Nov.  26,  1783;  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Nov.  1,  1784; 
New  York,  Jan.  11,  1786,  where  the  constitu- 
tional government  was  organized  in  1789 ;  and 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  6,  1790.  The  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  the  new  government  was  immedi- 
ately felt  in  the  restoration  of  public  confi- 
dence, the  revival  of  commerce,  and  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  the  country.  A  system  of 
finance,  advocated  in  an  able  report  by  Hamil- 
ton, was  adopted,  and  the  debts  of  the  late 
confederacy  and  of  the  individual  states  were 
assumed  by  the  general  government  A  bank 
of  the  United  States  was  incorporated  in  1791, 
and  a  mint  was  established  at  Philadelphia  in 


1792.  In  the  summer  of  1790  an  Indian  war 
broke  out  with  the  tribes  of  the  northwest, 
who,  after  infiicting  defeats  on  Gens.  Harmar 
and  St.  Clair,  were  finally  quelled  by  Gen. 
Wayne,  and  peace  was  restored  in  August,  1796. 
The  great  revolution  in  France,  which  broke 
out  at  the  beginning  of  Washington's  adminis- 
tration, was  poweifully  felt  in  its  principles 
and  effects  in  this  country.  Two  parties  had 
already  been  formed:  tibe  federalists,  com- 
posed of  those  who  favored  the  maintenance 
of  the  constitution  just  as  it  was;  and  the  re- 
publicans or  democrats,  who  desired  to  intro- 
duce amendments  to  limit  the  federal  power, 
and  to  increase  that  of  the  states  and  the  peo- 
ple. Washington,  Adams,  Hamilton,  and  Jay 
were  accounted  among  the  federalists;  while 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Gidlatin,  and  Edward  Liv- 
ingston were  among  the  leaders  of  the  repub- 
licans. The  federal  party  on  the  French  ques- 
tion advocated  a  strict  neutrality,  while  the 
republicans  freely  avowed  their  sympathy  for 
France,  and  their  willingness  to  aid  the  French 
republic  in  its  struggle  with  the  European  mon- 
archies. Party  spirit  ran  high  on  this  point, 
yet  at  the  second  presidential  election  in  1792 
Washington  again  received  the  unanimous  votes 
(182)  of  the  electoral  colleges.  Adams  was  re- 
elected vice  president,  receiving  77  votes,  while 
George  Clinton,  the  republican  candidate,  re- 
ceived 60  votes,  and  6  were  cast  for  others. 
The  feeling  against  Great  Britain  existing  since 
the  revolution  was  strongly  stimulated  by  the 
obnoxious  conduct  of  the  British  government 
in  retaining  possession  of  forts  in  the  west  to 
which  its  title  had  been  ceded  by  the  treaty  of 
1788,  and  in  seizing  American  vessels  and  im- 
pressing American  seamen.  After  in  vain  re- 
monstrating against  these  outrages,  the  presi- 
dent sent  John  Jay  as  a  special  envoy  to  Eng- 
land, where,  in  November,  1794,  a  treaty  was 
concluded,  which  was  regarded  by  the  repub- 
licans as  so  favorable  to  England  that  the  re- 
quisite confirmation  by  the  senate  was  obtained 
with  difficulty,  and  its  promulgation  among  the 
people  raised  an  extraordinary  clamor  against 
Jay  and  the  president,  which  however  soon 
subsided.  In  pursuance  of  this  treaty  the  forts 
were  surrendered  in  1796.  Its  ratification  ex- 
asperated the  French  government,  which  openly 
showed  its  displeasure  by  decrees  under  which 
American  commerce  suffered  continual  annoy- 
ances and  losses.  Among  the  important  do- 
mestic events  of  Washington's  administration 
were  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  the  new 
states  of  Vermont  (1791),  Kentucky  (1792), 
and  Tennessee  (1796),  and  the  whiskey  insur- 
rection against  an  unpopular  excise  law,  which 
in  1794  threw  western  Pennsylvania  into  con- 
fusion, but  was  energetically  suppressed  by  the 
president,  who  called  out  16,000  militia.  On 
the  approach  of  the  third  presidential  election, 
Washington  positively  declined  to  be  a  candi- 
date, and  the  two  great  parties  at  once  arrayed 
themselves  against  each  other  with  a  bitterness 
of  zeal  never  since  equalled.    The  federalists 
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supported  John  Adams  and  the  repnhlicana 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Adams,  who  received  71 
electoral  votes,  was  chosen  president,  while 
Jefferson,  who  received  68,  the  next  highest 
number,  became,  by  the  constitution  as  it  then 
was,  the  vice  president.  The  two  next  highest 
candidates  were  Thomas  Pinckney  and  Aaron 
Burr.  Timothy  Pickering  was  made  secretary 
of  state,  Oliver  Wolcott  of  the  treasury,  James 
McHenry  of  war,  and  Gharies  Lee  attorney 
general.  In  1798  the  navy  department  was 
created,  and  Benjamin  Stoddert  made  secre- 
tary. The  relations  between  France  and  the 
United  States  were  so  threatening  that  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  President  Adams  was  to  con- 
vene congress  in  extra  session,  May  18,  1797. 
Three  envoys,  0.  0.  Pinckney,  Elbridge  Gerry, 
and  John  Marshall,  were  sent  to  France  with 
authority  to  adjust  all  difficulties.  .  The  French 
government  refused  to  receive  them,  but  inti- 
mated that  a  considerable  present  of  money 
would  greatly  facilitate  negotiations,  and  that 
a  refusal  to  pay  the  bribe  would  lead  to  war. 
"  War  be  it  then,"  replied  Pinckney ;  "  millions 
for  defence,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute."  Pinck- 
ney and  Marshall,  who  were  federalists,  were 
ordered  to  quit  France ;  but  Gerry,  who  was  a 
republican,  was  allowed  to  remain.  The  insult 
to  their  envoys  excited  great  indignation  in 
the  United  States,  and  congress  made  prepara- 
tions for  war.  The  army  and  navy  were  en- 
larged, and  Washington  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief, with. the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general.  The  frigate  Constellation  captured  a 
French  frigate  in  the  West  Indies,  and  disabled 
another  of  superior  force  in  an  action  lasting 
five  hours.  The  decided  measures  adopted  by 
the  United  States  were  not  without  effect  on 
the  French  government,  and  overtures  were 
made  to  the  president  for  a  renewal  of  nego- 
tiations. A  fresh  embassy  was  sent,  and.  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  having  attained  to  power,  a 
treaty  was  promptly  concluded,  Sept.  80,  1800. 
During  these  troubles  with  France  two  acts 
were  passed  by  congress,  known  as  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws :  the  first,  which  was  limited 
to  two  years,  empowering  the  president  to  or- 
der aliens  who  were  conspiring  against  the 
peace  of  the  United  States  to  quit  the  country ; 
the  other,  which  was  to  remain  in  force  till 
March  4,  1801,  providing  among  other  things 
for  the  punishment  by  fine  and  imprisonment 
of  seditious  libels  upon  the  government.  The 
alien  law  was  defended  on  the  ground  that 
the  country  swarmed  with  French  and  English 
emissaries,  whose  mission  was  to  embroil  the 
United  States  with  European  quarrels;  while 
the  apology  for  the  sedition  law  was  the  un- 
questionable licentiousness  of  the  press,  which 
at  that  time  was  chiefly  conducted  by  refugees 
and  adventurers  from  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Nevertheless  these  laws  became  exceed- 
ingly unpopular,  and  were  bitterly  denounced 
as  harsh  and  unconstitutional.  They  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  dissatisfaction  with  Mr. 
Adams's  administration,  which  prevailed  espe- 


cially in  the  south  and  west,  and  which  led  in 
the  next  presidential  election  to  the  success  of 
the  republican  candidates,  Jefferson  and  Burr, 
each  of  whom  received  73  votes,  while  Mr. 
Adams  received  65,  0.  C.  Pinckney  64,  and  Jay 
1.  The  tie  in  the  votes  for  Jefferson  and  Burr 
threw  the  election  into  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, where  on  the  86th  ballot  Jefferson  was 
chosen  president  and  Burr  vice  president. 
This  contest  led  to  the  a4option  of  the  twelfth 
amendment  of  the  constitution,  requiring  the 
electors  to  designate  which  person  is  voted  for 
as  president  and  which  as  vice  president,  while 
the  original  article  required  them  to  vote  for 
two  persons,  of  whom  the  one  who  had  the 
highest  number  of  votes  was  to  be  president, 
and  the  next  highest  vice  president.  Jeffer- 
son's cabinet  consisted  of  James  Madison,  secre- 
tary of  state;  Samuel  Dexter,  and  i^terward 
Albert  Gallatin,  of  the  treasury ;  Henry  Dear- 
born, of  war ;  Beniamin  Stoddert,  and  after- 
ward Robert  Smith,  of  the  navy;  and  Levi 
Lincoln,  attorney  general.  For  the  most  part 
his  administration  was  marked  by  vigor  and 
eulightened  views,  and  in  1804  he  was  re- 
elected for  a  second  term,  receiving  162  votes. 
George  Clinton  was  elected  vice  president  by 
the  same  vote.  The  opposition  ticket,  0.  C. 
Pinckney  of  South  Carolina  and  Bufus  King 
of  New  York,  received  only  14  votes,  those  of 
Connecticut  and  Delaware  and  2  from  Mary- 
land. During  his  first  term  Ohio  was  admit- 
ted (1802),  and  Louisiana  was  purchased  of 
France  in  1808.  The  insolence  of  the  pirati- 
cal states  on  the  Barbary  coast  was  humbled 
by  the  bombardment  of  Tripoli  in  1804,  and 
by  the  invasion  of  that  state  by  a  small  force 
led  from  Egypt  by  Capt.  Eaton,  an  American 
officer,  which  led  to  a  satisfactory  treaty  in 
1806.  In  1806  Aaron  Burr  secretly  organized, 
chiefly  in  the  western  states,  a  military  expe- 
dition, which  led  to  his  arrest  and  trial  at  Rich-  ^ 
mond  in  1807  on  a  charge  of  attempting  to 
dismember  the  Union  and  to  establish  an  in-  d^ 
dependent  dominion  west  of  the  Allegfaanies ;  ^j 

but  no  overt  act  being  proved  against  him,  he  ^ 

was  acquitted.  The  amicable  relations  which 
had  existed  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  for  several  years  began  in  the 
latter  part  of  1806  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
condemnation  by  British  courts  of  several 
American  vessels  for  alleged  violations  of  neu- 
trality; and  the  situation  was  aggravated  by 
the  operation  of  an  order  in  council  (May  16, 
1806)  of  the  British  government  declaring  the 
whole  coast  of  Europe,  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest, 
to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  an  order  which 
Napoleon  retdiated  by  declaring  in  a  decree 
issued  at  Berlin,  Nov.  21,  1806,  a  blockade  of 
all  the  ports  of  the  British  islands.  Under 
these  and  other  orders  and  decrees  great  num- 
bers of  American  vessels  were  seized  by  French 
and  English  cruisers,  and  our  foreign  com- 
merce, which  had  attained  extraordinary  pros- 
perity from  the  neutral  position  of  the  coun- 
try, was   nearly   destroyed.      The   irritation 
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against  Great  Britain  prodnoed  by  her  depre- 
dations on  oar  commerce  was  greatly  increased 
by  her  persistent  assertion  of  the  right  to 
search  American  vesselfl  for  sospected  deserters 
from  her  navy,  a  right  continually  exercised 
by  her  ornisers  in  the  most  offensive  manner, 
and  in  the  practice  of  which  multitudes  of  na- 
tive-born American  seamen  were  forced  into 
the  British  navy.  The  insolence  of  the  Brit- 
ish naval  officers  was  at  length  carried  so  far 
that  in  June,  1807,  the  frigate  Chesapeake  was 
stopped  near  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  bay 
by  the  E^lish  man-of-war  Leopard,  and  on 
the  refusal  of  her  commander  to  submit  to  a 
search  was  fired  into,  and  21  of  her  crew  were 
killed  or  wounded.  This  outrage,  for  which 
immediate  reparation  was  demanded  by  Jef- 
ferson, was  not  atoned  for  till  four  years 
later,  and  even  then  the  right  of  search  was 
still  claimed  by  the  British  government,  and 
eventusdly  became  a  cause  of  war.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1806,  an  act  had  been  passed  prohib- 
iting the  importation  of  certain  articles  of 
British  production,  the  first  of  a  series  of  sim- 
ilar measures  designed  to  bring  Great  Britain 
to  terms.  In  December,  1807,  congress,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  president,  laid  an 
embargo,  which  prohibited  the  departure  from 
American  ports  of  vessels  bound  for  foreign 
countries.  This  measure  was  vehemently  de- 
nounced by  the  federal  party,  and  for  a  time 
it  prostrated  the  shipping  and  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  Unitea  States.  It  was  repealed 
in  February,  1809,  just  before  the  expiration 
of  the  president's  second  term.  In  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1808  the  republican  (or,  as 
it  was  now  often  called,  the  democratic)  party 
supported  James  Madison  for  president  and 
George  Olinton  for  vice  president  Madison 
and  Olinton  were  elected,  the  former  receiving 
122  votes  and  the  latter  118,  while  the  feder^ 
candidates,  0.  0.  Pinckney  and  Rufus  King,  re- 
ceived each  47,  a  few  votes  being  cast  for  other 
candidates.  The  ruinous  operation  of  the  em- 
bargo law  had  considerably  weakened  the  demo- 
cratic party,  particularly  in  the  commercial  east- 
ern and  middle  states.  Mr.  Madison  formed 
his  cabinet  as  follows:  Robert  Smith,  secre- 
tary of  state ;  Albert  Gallatin,  of  the  treasury ; 
William  Enstis,  of  war ;  Paul  Hamilton,  of  the 
navy ;  and  Ososar  A.  Rodney,  attorney  gener- 
al. Congress  met  in  May,  1809,  in  extra  ses- 
sion, and  continued  the  non-importation  sys- 
tem. A  long  negotiation  was  carried  on  with 
the  English  government  on  this  subject,  the 
orders  in  council,  and  the  right  of  search, 
which  resulted  only  in  augmenting  the  un- 
friendly feeling  between  the  two  countries. 
Though  the  president  was  exceedingly  averse 
to  forcible  measures,  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  influence  of  Clay,  Calhoun, 
Ix>wnde8,  and  other  leaders  of  the  war  party, 
at  length  induced  him  to  acquiesce  reluctantly 
in  a  declaration  of  hostilities.  He  sent  to  con- 
gress, Jane  1,  1812,  a  message  on  the  subject 
of  the  aggressions  of  Great  Britain,  which  was 


referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations 
in  the  house  of  representatives,  who  on  June 
3  reported  a  manifesto  as  a  basis  of  the  decla- 
ratioA  of  war,  for  these  reasons :  the  impress- 
ment of  American  seamen  by  the  commanders 
of  British  ships  of  war ;  the  Britbh  doctrine 
and  system  of  blockade ;  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil ;  and,  lastly,  various  depredations  commit- 
ted by  British  subjects  on  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States.  The  house  adopted  the 
measure  by  a  vote  of  79  to  49,  and  the  senate 
by  a  vote  of  19  to  18 ;  and  on  June  18  the 
president  signed  the  act  declaring  war.  For 
several  months  thereafter  the  British  govern- 
ment did  little  toward  counter  hostilities.  But 
although  the  United  States  had  the  advantage 
that  the  main  force  of  their  enemy  was  occu- 
pied by  the  great  European  conflict,  their  own 
preparation  for  the  contest  was  in  every  re- 
spect inadequate.  The  treasury  was  almost 
empty,  the  revenue  having  been  nearly  ruined 
by  the  non-importation  acts  and  embargoes; 
the  army  at  first  numbered  but  10,000  men, 
half  of  them  raw  recruits,  and  was  very  de- 
ficient in  officers  of  experience;  while  the 
navy  comprised  only  eight  frigates,  two  sloops, 
and  five  brigs.  Long  before  war  was  declared 
British  emissaries,  as  was  alleged,  had  been 
engaged  in  exciting  the  northwestern  Indians 
against  the  Americans ;  and  in  the  summer  of 
1811  hostilities  were  actually  began  by  the 
tribes  north  of  the  Ohio  under  the  lead  of 
Tecumseh.  WiUiam  Henry  Harrison,  governor 
of  Indiana  territory,  encountered  them  with  a 
considerable  force  on  the  banks  of  the  Tippe- 
canoe river,  Nov.  7,  1811,  and  defeated  them. 
After  the  declaration  of  war.  Gen.  Hull,  then 
governor  of  Michigan  territory,  was  ordered 
to  invade  Canada  from  Detroit,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did  at  the  head  of  1,800  men.  His 
force  was  wholly  inadequate  to  the  enterprise, 
and  he  was  soon  compelled  to  fall  back ;  and 
his  men  being  reduced  by  various  casualties  to 
800,  on  Aug.  16, 1812,  he  surrendered  his  army, 
Detroit,  and  all  Michigan  to  Gren.  Brock.  An 
invasion  of  Canada  on  the  Niagara  frontier 
was  almost  equally  unsuccessful,  and  the  cam- 
paign of  1812  closed  with  little  or  no  credit 
to  the  American  arms  on  land.  But  the  navy, 
small  as  it  was,  had  achieved  a  series  of  bril- 
liant victories.  The  frigate  Constitution,  Capt 
Isaac  Hull,  captured  the  British  ^igate  Guer- 
riere,  Aug.  19 ;  the  sloop  of  war  Wasp,  Capt. 
Jones,  captured  the  brig  Frolic,  Oct.  18 ;  the 
frigate  United  States,  Capt.  Decatur,  captured 
the  frigate  Macedonian,  Oct.  25 ;  and  the  Con- 
stitution, of  which  Capt.  Bainbridge  had  now 
taken  command,  captured  the  frigate  Java, 
Dec.  29.  In  these  contests  the  British  loss 
in  kiUed  and  wounded  was  vastly  in  excess  of 
that  of  the  Americans,  and  the  result  highly 
elated  the  public,  with  whom  the  navy  hith- 
erto had  been  in  no  special  favor.  A  swarm 
of  privateers  scoured  the  ocean,  preying  upon 
British  commerce  to  such  an  extent  that  their 
captures  in  this  year  alone  amounted  to  more 
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than  800  vesseli.  The  campaign  of  1818  was 
marked  by  alternate  successes  and  reverses. 
In  January  a  detachment  of  900  men  from  the 
western  army,  under  G^en.  "Winchester,  was  de- 
feated and  captured  at  the  river  Raisin,  and 
many  of  the  prisoners  massacred  by  the  In- 
dian allies  of  the  English.  In  April  Gren.  Pike 
with  1,600  Americans  captured  York  (now  To- 
ronto), which  was  defended  by  800  men,  but 
was  himself  kUled  by  the  explosion  of  a  maga- 
zine, by  which  200  of  his  men  were  killed  or 
wounded.  In  May  an  attack  on  Sackett^s 
Harbor  by  the  British  under  Gen.  Prevost  was 
repulsed  by  Gen.  Brown,  and  Fort  George  in 
Canada  was  taken  by  the  Americans.  In  Oc- 
tober Gen.  Harrison  defeated  the  British,  who 
had  abandoned  Detroit,  near  the  Thames  river 
in  Canada,  with  severe  loss,  the  Indian  chief 
Tecumseh  being  among  the  slain.  Attempts 
at  an  invasion  of  Canada  from  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Champlaln,  with  a  view  to  the  capture 
of  Montreal,  came  to  nothing,  partly  through 
disagreement  between  Gens.  Wilkinson  and 
Hampton.  The  navy  as  usual  was  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  army.  On  Lake  Erie,  Sept. 
10,  a  British  fleet  of  six  vessels  was  captured 
after  a  severe  contest  by  Commodore  O.  H. 
Perry,  which  rendered  the  Americans  mas- 
ters of  the  lake.  On  the  ocean,  the  Hornet, 
Capt  Lawrence,  captured  the  Peacock,  Feb. 
24 ;  and  the  Enterprise,  Lieut.  Burroughs, 
captured  the  Boxer,  Sept.  6.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Lawrence,  was  on  June  1  captured  by 
the  British  frigate  Shannon,  Capt.  Broke. 
The  campaign  of  1814  was  conducted  with 
more  vigor  on  both  sides,  and  was  marked 
by  obstinate  and  sanguinary  engagements  on 
the  Niagara  frontier.  On  July  5  the  British 
were  defeated  at  Chippewa  by  Gen.  Brown, 
and  on  the  26th  at  Bridgewater  or  Lundy^s 
Lane  by  Gens.  Brown  and  Winfield  Scott,  the 
latter  of  whom  had  also  distinguished  him- 
self at  Chippewa.  The  war  in  Europe  hav- 
ing closed,  large  reinforcements,  consisting  of 
troops  who  had  served  under  Wellington  in 
Spain,  were  sent  to  Canada  by  the  British 
government ;  and  Sir  George  Prevost,  at  the 
head  of  12,000  men,  invaded  New  York  on 
the  northern  frontier  and  laid  siege  to  Pitts- 
burgh, defended  by  Gen.  Macomb.  The  army 
was  supported  by  a  powerful  fleet  on  Lake 
Champlaln,  commanded  by  Commodore  Dow- 
nie.  On  Sept.  11  the  United  States  fleet,  under 
Commodore  Macdonough,  totally  defeated  the 
English  fleet,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Brit- 
ish army  retreated  in  disorder  to  Canada.  In 
August  a  British  fleet  arrived  in  the  Chesa- 
peake with  an  army  of  6,000  men  commanded 
by  Gen.  Ross,  who  landed  in  the  Patuxent 
and  marched  on  Washington,  and,  after  put- 
ting \o  flight  the  militia  at  Bladensburg,  took 
possession  of  the  federal  city  on  the  24th,  and 
burned  the  capitol,  the  president's  house,  and 
other  public  buildings.  On  the  day  after  this 
barbarous  exploit  the  British  retired  to  their 


ships,  and  on  Sept.  12-18  made  an  attack 
on  Baltimore,  where  they  were  repulsed  by 
the  citizens,  and  Gen.  Ross  was  killed.  On 
the  ocean  during  this  year  and  the  beginning 
of  1815  the  British  vessels  of  war  Epervier, 
Avon,  Reindeer,  Cyane,  Levant,  Penguin,  and 
Nautilus  were  taken  by  the  Americans,  who 
on  their  oart  lost  the  frigates  Essex  and  Presi- 
dent, botn  captured  by  greatly  superior  forces, 
besides  two  or  three  smaller  vessels.  After 
protracted  negotiations  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  at  Ghent,  Dec.  24,  1814,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  by  Henry  Clay,  John  Quin- 
cy  Adams,  Jonathan  Russell,  James  A.  Bayard, 
and  Albert  Gallatin.  The  treaty  provided  for 
the  mutual  restoration  of  all  territory  taken 
during  the  war,  and  for  the  mutual  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  determine  the  north- 
em  boundary  of  the  United  States.  Notiiing 
was  said  of  the  impressment  of  American  sea- 
men, one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  war,  but 
the  practice  was  discontinued.  Before  the 
news  of  peace  could  cross  the  Atlantic,  a  Brit- 
ish army  12,000  strong,  led  by  Gens.  Paken- 
ham,  Gibbs,  Keene,  and  Lambert,  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Louisiana  and  made  an  attack  on  New 
Orleans,  which  was  defended  by  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson  with  less  than  5,000  men,  chiefly  mili- 
tia from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  The  attack 
was  repelled,  Jan.  8,  1816,  with  a  loss  to  the 
British  of  2,000  killed,  wounded,  and  prison- 
ers, while  the  Americans  lost  only  a  few  men. 
The  war  from  its  beginning  had  been  distaste- 
ful to  the  majority  of  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land, who,  being  mostly  federalists,  regarded 
it  not  only  as  unnecessary  and  impolitic,  but 
as  waged  chiefly  to  gratify  democratic  preju- 
dice against  England  and  partiality  for  France. 
They  suffered  from  it  immense  losses  by  the 
destruction  of  their  commerce  and  their  flsfa- 
eries,  and  the  federal  government  did  little 
or  nothing  for  their  protection  from  the  en- 
emy. To  remedy  these  evils  the  celebrated 
Hartford  convention  was  held.  (See  Habt- 
FOBD  Convention.)  For  many  years  the  demo- 
crats continued  to  impute  treasonable  designs 
to  that  convention,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  decay  and  extinction 
of  the  federal  party.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1818  and  the  beginning  of  1814  the  country 
of  the  Creek  Indians,  within  the  present  lim- 
its of  Alabama,  was  invaded  by  four  columns, 
one  under  Gen.  Jackson,  and  that  tribe  was 
severely  defeated  and  compelled  to  cede  the 
greater  part  of  its  lands.  During  the  war  the 
Algerines  had  resumed  their  old  practice  of 
piracy,  had  seized  several  American  vessels, 
and  had  insulted  and  plundered  the  American 
consul.  Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain  a  naval  force  com- 
manded by  Decatur  was  sent  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  captured  several  Algerine  cruisers, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  compelled  the  rulers  of  Al- 
giers, Tunis,  and  Tripoli  to  make  indemnity 
for  their  outrages,  and  to  agree  to  abstain 
from  depredations  on  American   commerce 
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The  national  finanoea  were  in  a  very  oonfnsed 
state  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  debt  created 
by  which  exceeded  $80,000,000.  The  banks, 
except  in  New  England,  had  suspended  specie 
payments,  and  the  want  of  a  nniform  ana  sol- 
vent currency  was  urgently  felt.  To  remedy 
this  latter  evil,  congress  in  1816  chartered  for 
20  years  a  national  bank  at  Philadelphia,  with 
a  capital  of  $35,000,000,  whose  notes  furnished 
a  convenient  and  uniform  circulating  medium, 
convertible  at  all  times  into  gold  and  silver. — 
The  presidential  election  of  1812  had  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Madison  for  a  second  term 
by  a  vote  of  128,  against  89  for  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, who  was  supported  by  the  federalists. 
Elbrid^e  Gerry  was  chosen  vice  president  by 
181  votes  to  86  for  Jared  IngersoU.  On  the 
approach  of  the  presidential  election  of  1816, 
James  ^Monroe  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Madison^s  sec- 
retary of  state,  received  the  democratic  nomi- 
nation, and  in  the  election  was  chosen  by  188 
votes,  against  84  votes  given  to  Rufus  King 
by  the  federal  states  of  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, and  Delaware.  Daniel  D.  Tomp- 
kins of  New  York  was  elected  vice  president. 
The  administration  of  Mr.  Madison  terminated 
March  iy  1817.  The  war  with  Great  Britain  was 
its  ptinoipal  feature,  but  among  other  events 
of  impoitance  were  the  admission  of  Louisi- 
ana into  the  Union  in  1812,  and  of  Indiana  in 
1816.  President  Monroe*s  cabinet  was  consti- 
tuted as  follows:  J.  Q.  Adams,  secretary  of 
state;  William  H.  Crawford,  of  the  treasury; 
John  C.  Oalhoun,  of  war;  Benlamin  W.  Crown- 
inshield,  of  the  navy ;  and  WiUiam  Wirt,  attor- 
ney general.  EUs  administration  commenced 
under  very  favorable  circumstances.  Party 
distinctions  had  so  nearly  disappeared,  that 
democrats  and  federalists  combined  to  support 
the  government.  Monroe  was  rejected  in 
1820  by  all  the  electoral  votes  except  one. 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins  was  reelected  vice  presi- 
dent by  nearly  the  same  vote.  In  the  spring 
of  1818  Gen.  Jackson  led  a  force  against  the 
Seminole  Indians  in  Florida,  and  destroyed  sev- 
eral of  their  villages.  The  main  event  of  Mon- 
roe's administration  was  the  Missouri  controver- 
sy, by  which  for  the  first  time  the  country  was 
divided  upon  the  slavery  question.  The  admis- 
sions to  the  Union  hitherto  had  been  of  slave- 
holding  and  non-daveholdingstates  in  compen- 
sating order.  Vermont  and  K.entucky,  Tennes- 
see and  Ohio,  Louisiana  and  Indiana  had  offset 
each  other ;  and  in  1817  the  slaveholding  state 
of  Mississippi  was  admitted,  followed  imme- 
diately in  1818  by  non-slaveholding  Illinois. 
Congress  in  its  session  of  1818-'19  authorized 
the  territory  of  Alabama,  which  was  rapidly 
filling  with  a  slaveholding  population,  to  form 
a  constitution  without  any  prohibition  of  sla- 
very. A  similar  bill  was  brought  forward  for 
the  territory  of  Missouri,  and  James  Tallmadge 
of  New  York  moved  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives to  insert  a  clause  prohibiting  any  further 
introduction  of  slaves,  and  granting  freedom  to 
the  children  of  those  alreuidy  there  on  their 


attaining  the  age  of  26 ;  and  this  motion  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  87  to  76.  A  few  days 
later  John  W.  Taylor  of  New  York  moved 
as  an  amendment  to  a  bill  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Arkansas,  that  sla- 
very should  not  thereafter  be  introduced  into 
any  part  of  the  territories  ceded  by  France 
to  the  United  States  N.  of  lat.  86""  SO'.  This 
was  intended  as  a  compromise,  but  was  warm- 
ly opposed,  a  large  number  both  of  northern 
and  southern  members  declaring  themselves 
hostile  to  any  compromise  whatever,  and  the 
amendment  was  consequently  withdrawn.  The 
slaveholders  contended  that  for  congress  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  citi- 
zen to  enjoy  his  property  anywhere  withhi  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The  restric- 
tionists,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  that  men 
could  be  property  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  however  the  case  might  be  un- 
der the  laws  of  particular  states;  and  they 
maintained  that  the  constitutional  question  was 
conclusively  settled  by  the  action  of  the  con- 
gress contemporaneous  with  the  framing  of  the 
federal  constitution,  which  in  1787  introduced 
into  the  bill  for  the  government  of  the  terri- 
tory N.  W.  of  the  Ohio  the  proviso  that  "  there 
shflJl  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi- 
tude in  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  pun- 
ishment for  crime.'*  And  in  further  confirma- 
tion of  their  views,  they  brought  forward  the 
fact  that  the  most  distinguished  statesman  of 
the  south,  Thomas  Jefferson,  had  in  1784  in- 
troduced and  urged  with  all  his  influence  the 
passing  of  a  bill  in  congress  prohibiting  slavery 
not  only  in  all  the  territory  held  by  the  United 
States,  but  in  all  that  might  be  afterward  ac- 
quired. The  debate  on  this  subject  was  long 
and  excited.  The  southern  orators  declared 
that  if  the  restriction  should  be  persisted  in 
the  south  would  retire  and  the  Union  be  dis- 
solved. The  senate  refused  to  concur  in  the 
restriction  imposed  by  the  house,  and  conse- 
quently the  Missouri  bill  failed  for  the  ses- 
sion of  1818-U9.  During  the  recess  of  con- 
gress a  strong  public  agitation  against  sla- 
very arose  in  the  middle  states,  and  finally 
spread  to  New  England,  both  democrats  and 
federalists  cooperating  in  it.  Alabama  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  early  in  the  session  of 
1819-'20,  an  event  promptly  followed  by  the 
admission  of  Maine.  When  the  legislatures  of 
the  free  states  met  in  their  annuid  session  in 
1820,  the  agitation  among  the  people  on  the 
slavery  question  was  forcibly  expressed  by  their 
representatives.  Pennsylvania  led  off  by  a 
solemn  appeal  to  the  states  *^  to  refuse  to  cov- 
enant with  crime,"  and  by  a  unanimous  decla- 
ration that  it  was  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories. 
The  rest  of  the  middle  states  also  unanimously 
adopted  similar  resolutions.  Ohio  and  Indiana 
took  the  same  position ;  and  though  the  New 
England  legislatures  were  silent,  numerous 
memorials  from  towns,  cities,  and  public  meet- 
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.  ings  there  in  favor  of  freedom  were  laid  before 
congress.  The  legislatures  of  the  slave  states 
expressed  themselves,  on  the  other  hand,  very 
strongly  in  opposition  to  restriotion.  In  con- 
gress tibie  debate  was  long  and  acrimonious. 
The  senate  sent  to  the  house  the  Missouri  bill 
with  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  that  state 
struck  out,  but  with  the  proviso  that  it  should 
not  thereafter  be  tolerated  N.  of  lat.  86''  80'. 
The  striking  out  of  the  restrictive  clause  was 
reluctantly  assented  to  by  the  house  by  a  vote 
of  90  to  87,  a  very  few  northern  members  vo- 
ting for  it.  The  compromise  by  which  slavery 
was  prohibited  for  ever  N.  of  86°  80'  was  then 
agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  184  to  42.  The  north- 
ern states  acquiesced  in  this  compromise  as  a 
political  necessity,  and  as  finally  settling  a  con- 
troversy dangerous  to  the  peace  and  stability 
of  the  Union,  and  the  slavery  agitation  sub- 
sided for  a  time.  Missouri  was  finally  admit- 
ted as  a  state  in  1821.  The  other  great  ques- 
tion of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration  was  the 
recognition  of  the  Spanish  American  republics, 
which  had  declared  and  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence for  several  years.  Chiefly  by  the 
efforts  and  the  eloquence  of  Henry  Clay,  their 
independence  was  acknowledged  in  1822 ;  and 
in  the  following  year  th^  president  in  his  an- 
nual message  put  forth  a  declaration  which  has 
since  been  famous  as  the  ^*  Monroe  doctrine." 
In  this  it  was  announced  that  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  European  governments  to  extend 
their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere 
would  be  considered  dangerous  to  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  United  States ;  that  the  re- 
public would  not  interfere  with  existing  colo- 
nies or  dependencies,  but  would  regard  as  the 
manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  to 
the  United  States  any  attempt  of  a  European 
power  to  oppress  or  control  the  destiny  of  the 
governments  whose  independence  the  United 
States  had  acknowledged.  In  1819  Florida 
had  been  ceded  by  Spain. — ^In  the  presidentiaJ 
election  of  1824  the  confused  state  of  parties 
led  to  the  nomination  of  four  candidates,  none 
of  whom  had  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes. 
Andrew  Jackson  received  99,  John  Quincy 
Adams  84,  William  H.  Crawford  41,  and  Hen- 
ry Clay  87.  The  election  went  to  the  house  of 
representatives  (the  choice  being  between  the 
three  highest  candidates),  where  Mr.  Adams 
received  the  vote  of  18  states,  and  was  declared 

? resident ;  while  Jackson  received  the  vote  of 
and  Crawford  of  4  states.  John  C.  Calhoun 
had  been  elected  vice  president  by  the  electoral 
colleges,  receiving  182  votes  to  78  for  all  oth- 
ers. The  total  popular  vote  (the  electors  in 
six  states  being  chosen  by  the  legislature)  was 
862,062,  viz. :  156,872  for  Jackson,  106,821  for 
Adams,  46,687  for  Clay,  and  44,282  for  Craw- 
ford. The  political  views  of  Mr.  Adams  did 
not  differ  from  those  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  his 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  was  very  similar. 
He  appointed  Henry  Clay  secretary  of  state, 
Richard  Rush  of  the  treasury,  James  Barbour 
•f  war,  Samuel  L.  Southard  of  the  navy,  and 


William  Wirt  attorney  general.  His  adminis- 
tration was  remarkable  for  order,  method,  and 
economy,  though  party  spirit  was  higher  than 
it  had  been  for  many  years.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  event  in  his  term  was  the  adoption 
of  what  was  called  the  American  system  of 
protecting  home  manufactures  by  a  heavy  duty 
upon  foreign  articles  of  the  same  kind,  a  sys- 
tem popular  in  the  manufacturing  north,  but 
bitterly  opposed  in  portions  of  the  agricultural 
south.  A  tariff  law  enacted  in  1828  on  the 
principle  of  protection  led  a  few  years  later 
to  serious  political  complications.  The  presi- 
dential contest  of  the  same  year  was  carried 
on  with  great  animation  and  virulence,  chiefly 
by  means  of  discussions  on  the  personal  char- 
acter and  history  of  the  candidates,  Gen.  Jack- 
son having  been  nominated  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Adams.  The  result  was  the  election  of 
Jackson  by  178  votes  to  88  for  Adams,  while 
John  C.  Calhoun  was  reelected  vice  president 
in  opposition  to  Richard  Rush.  The  popular 
vote  was  647,281  for  Jackson  and  509,097  for 
Adams.  President  Jackson  selected  for  his 
cabinet  Martin  Van  Buren,  secretary  of  state ; 
Samuel  D.  Ingham,  of  the  treasury ;  John  H. 
Eaton,  of  war;  John  Branch,  of  the  navy; 
John  McPherson  Berrien,  attorney  general; 
and  William  T.  Barry,  postmaster  general. 
The  last  named  oflScer  was  now  for  tiie  first 
time  made  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  In  his 
first  annual  message,  December,  1829,  the 
president  took  strong  ground  a^nst  the  re- 
newal of  the  charter  of  the  United  States 
bank,  as  an  institution  not  authorized  by  the 
constitution.  A  long  and  excited  contest  en- 
sued in  congress  and  among  the  people  on  this 
question.  Congress  in  1882  passed  a  bill  to 
recharter  the  bank,  but  Jackson  vetoed  it; 
and  as  it  failed  to  receive  the  votes  of  two 
thirds  of  the  members  of  both  houses,  the  bank 
charter  expired  by  limitation  in  1886.  The 
commercial  part  of  the  community  in  this  con- 
test generally  took  the  side  of  the  bank,  and 
the  party  formed  in  opposition  to  the  presi- 
dent assumed  the  name  of  whig,  while  his  sup- 
porters adhered  to  the  old  name  of  democrats. 
The  tariff  of  1828  had  always  been  distasteful 
to  the  cotton-growing  states,  and  on  the  pass- 
ing of  an  act  of  congress  in  the  spring  of  1882 
imposing  additional  duties  upon  foreign  goods, 
the  discontent  of  South  Carolina  broke  out  in 
almost  actual  rebellion.  A  state  convention 
held  there  in  November  declared  the  tariff  acts 
unconstitutional  and  therefore  null  and  void, 
and  proclaimed  that  any  attempt  by  the  gen- 
eral government  to  collect  duties  in  the  port  of 
Charleston  would  be  resisted  by  force  of  arms, 
and  would  produce  the  secession  of  South  Car- 
olina from  the  Union.  The  chief  leaders  of 
the  nullifiers,  as  this  South  Carolina  party  was 
called,  from  their  assertion  of  the  right  of  a 
state  to  nullify  an  act  of  congress  which  she 
deemed  unconstitutional,  were  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, who  had  resigned  the  vice  presidency 
and  become  a  senator  of  the  United  States; 
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Robert  T.  Hayne,  also  a  Benator ;  and  G^rge 
lioDoffie,  govemor  of  the  state.  The  nnllifiers 
made  ooosiderable  military  preparations,  and 
for  a  time  civil  war  between  Sonth  Carolina 
and  the  federal  govemment  seemed  inevitable. 
Jackson  had  just  been  reelected  for  a  second 
term  by  219  electoral  votes,  against  a  divided 
opposition  which  cast  49  votes  for  Henry  Olay, 
11  for  John  Floyd,  and  7  for  William  Wirt, 
while  Mr.  Van  Baren  was  chosen  vice  presi- 
dent. The  popular  vote  was  687,502  for  Jack- 
son and  580,189  for  his  opponents.  All  the 
disposable  army  was  ordered  to  assemble  at 
Charleston  nnder  Gen.  Scott,  and  a  ship  of 
war  was  sent  to  that  port  to  insure  the  col- 
lection of  duties.  A  proclamation  was  issaed, 
Dec.  10,  1882,  denying  the  right  of  a  state  to 
nullify  any  act  of  the  federal  government,  and 
warning  all  engaged  in  fomenting  the  rebel- 
lion that  the  laws  against  treason  would  be  en- 
forced at  an  hazards  and  to  their  utmost  pen- 
alties. The  leaders  of  the  nnllifiers  were  also 
privately  given  to  understand  that  if  they  com- 
mitted any  overt  act  they  should  surely  be 
hanged.  The  firmness  of  the  president,  who 
in  this  conjuncture  was  warmly  supported  by 
the  great  mass  of  the  nation  of  all  parties, 
gave  an  effectual  check  to  the  incipient  rebel- 
lion, and  the  affair  was  finally  settled  by  a 
Sroposition  brought  forward  in  congress  by 
[enry  Clay,  the  leading  champion  of  the  pro- 
tective system,  for  the  modification  of  the  tariff 
by  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  obnoxious  du- 
ties ;  a  compromise  which  was  accepted  by  the 
nnllifiers  as  the  only  means  of  escape  from 
the  perilous  position  in  which  they  had  placed 
themselves.  Meanwhile  the  president's  vehe- 
mence in  party  matters  had  led  to  sweeping 
removals  from  office,  and  a  personal  quarrel 
to  changes  in  the  cabinet,  which  in  the  latter 
part  of  1881  was  constituted  thus:  Edward 
Livingston,  secretary  of  state ;  Louis  McLuie, 
of  the  treasury;  Lewis  Cass,  of  war;  Levi 
Woodbury,  of  the  navy ;  and  Roger  B.  Taney, 
attorney  general.  Barry  remained  postmaster 
general.  In  his  annud  message  m  Decem- 
ber, 1832,  the  president  recommended  the  re- 
moval of  the  public  funds  from  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  where  they  were  by  law  de- 
posited. Congress  by  a  decisive  vote  refused 
to  authorize  the  removal,  and  the  president  on 
his  own  responsibility  directed  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  to  withdraw  the  deposits  and 
place  them  in  certain  state  banks.  That  offi- 
cer refosing,  he  was  removed,  and  Mr.  Taney, 
the  attorney  general,  appointed  in  his  place, 
who  complied  with  the  order.  This  step  was 
attended  by  a  financial  panic,  and  great  com- 
mercial distress  immediately  ensued.  A  reso- 
lution censuring  the  president  was  passed  in 
the  senate,  but  the  house  of  representatives 
sustained  him.  The  foreign  policy  of  President 
Jackson  was  very  successful.  Useful  commer- 
cial treaties  were  made  with  several  countries, 
and  indenmities  for  spoliations  on  American 
commerce  were  obtained  from  France,  Spain, 


Naples,  and  Portn^.  At  home  the  principal 
events  of  his  administration,  besides  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  were  the  extinction  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  the  beginning,  toward  the  close  of 
1885,  of  the  war  with  the  Seminole  Indians  in 
Florida,  and  the  admission  of  Arkansas  (1886) 
and  Michigan  (1887)  into  the  Union. — In  the 
presidential  contest  of  1886  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
who  was  supported  by  the  democrats,  received 
170  electoral  votes,  and  was  elected ;  while  the 
opposition  or  whig  vote  was  divided  between 
William  Henry  Harrison  (78),  Hugh  L.  White- 
(26),  Daniel  Webster  (14),  and  Willie  P.  Man- 
gum  (11).  No  candidate  having  been  elected 
vice  president,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  who  had 
received  the  highest  number  of  votes  (147, 
against  77  for  FVancis  Granger,  47  for  John 
Tyler,  and  28  for  William  Smith),  was  chosen 
by  the  senate.  The  popular  vote  was  761, 549^ 
for  Van  Buren  and  786,656  for  the  opposition 
candidates.  President  V  an  Buren  selected  a» 
his  cabinet,  John  Forsyth,  secretary  of  state ; 
Levi  Woodbury,  of  the  treasury ;  Joel  R.  Poin- 
sett, of  war;  Mahlon  Dickerson,  of  the  navy; 
B.  F.  Butler,  attorney  general ;  and  Amos  Ken- 
dall, postmaster  general.  All  of  these  except 
Mr.  Poinsett  had  been  members  of  President 
Jackson's  cabii^et  at  the  close  of  his  last  term ; 
but  severed  changes  were  subsequently  made, 
James  K.  Paulding  becoming  secretary  of  the 
navy  and  Felix  U-rundy  attorney  general  in 
1888,  Henry  D.  Gilpin  attorney  general  and 
John  M.  Niles  postmaster  general  in  1840. 
The  new  administration  commenced  under 
most  untoward  circumstances.  The  businesa 
of  the  country,  affected  by  excessive  specula- 
tion and.  overtrading,  and  by  sudden  contrac- 
tions and  expansions  of  the  currency,  was  on 
the  verge  of  ruin.  Within  two  months  after 
the  inauguration  of  the  president  the  mercan- 
tile failures  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone 
amounted  to  more  than  $100,000,000.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  term  was  occu- 
pied with  attempts  to  remedy  these  evils  by 
legislative  measures  for  the  establishment  of  & 
stable  currency  and  a  sound  system  of  govern- 
ment finance.  A  favorite  measure  of  the  pres- 
ident was  the  independent  treasury  system  for 
the  custody  of  the  public  funds,  which  waa 
ultimately  sanctioned  by  congress,  and  is  still 
in  force.  The  war  with  the  Seminoles  waa 
not  ended  tiU  1842.  The  pecuniary  troublea 
were  imputed  in  great  measure  to  the  finan- 
cial policy  of  the  administration  by  its  political 
opponents;  and,  as  the  presidential  election  of 
1840  approached,  the  state  elections  indicated 
that  the  democratic  party  was  in  danger  of 
overthrow.  A  whig  national  convention  (the 
congressional  caucus  system  for  nominating 
candidates  having  been  abandoned)  was  held 
at  Harrisburg,  Dec.  4,  1889,  and  Gen.  Harri- 
son was  nominated  for  president,  with  John 
Tyler  for  vice  president.  The  national  demo- 
cratic convention  met  at  Baltimore,  May  6, 
1840,  and  unanimously  nominated  Mr.  Van 
Buren.    The  canvass  was  one  of  the  most  ani- 
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mated  and  ezdting  that  have  ever  taken  place, 
and  the  result  was  that  Harrison  and  Tyler 
each  received  284  electoral  votes,  and  Van 
Boren  60  (those  of  New  Hampshire,  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Missouri, 
and  Arkansas),  while  the  same  number  were 
divided  between  R.  M.  Johnson,  L.  W.  Taze- 
well, and  James  K,  Polk  as  democratic  candi- 
dates for  the  vice  presidency.  The  popular 
vote  was  1,276,011  for  Harrison  and  1,128,702 
for  Van  Bnren.  Gen.  Harrison  was  inaugura- 
ted March  4,  1841,  and  selected  as  his  cabinet 
Daniel  Webster,  secretary  of  state;  Thomas 
Ewing,  of  the  treasury;  John  Bell,  of  war; 
George  E.  Badger,  of  the  navy;  Francis  Gran- 
ger, postmaster  general ;  and  J.  J.  Crittenden, 
attorney  general.  Before  any  distinctive  line 
of  policy  could  be  adopted  by  the  new  admin- 
istration, the  president  died,  April  4.  The 
presidential  oflBce  devolved  on  John  Tyler,  who 
retained  the  cabinet  of  his  predecessor  until 
the  following  September,  when  all  but  the  sec- 
retary of  state  resigned  in  consequence  of  the 
unexpected  development  of  a  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  president  in  relation  to  a  nationtd 
bank  much  more  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  democratic  party,  to  which  he  had 
formerly  been  attached,  than  to  those  of  the 
whigs,  by  whom  he  had  been  elevated  to  pow- 
er. A  treaty  was  concluded  in  1842  with  Great 
Britain  by  Mr.  Webster  for  the  settlement  of 
the  northeastern  boundary.  On  April  12, 
1844,  a  treaty  to  annex  Texas  to  the  United 
States  was  concluded  by  Mr.  Calhoun  and  the 
agents  of  the  new  republic,  but  was  rejected 
by  the  senate,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  in- 
volve the  country  in  a  war  with  Mexico.  The 
Texas  question  immediately  became  the  promi- 
nent issue  in  the  presidential  contest  of  that 
year,  the  democratic  party  supporting  and  the 
whigs  opposing  annexation.  At  the  south  it 
was  advocated  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the 
slavery  interest,  and  at  the  north  it  was  in 
great  part  opposed  for  the  same  reason,  the 
anti-slavery  element  in  both  the  parties  being 
at  this  period  of  considerable  strengtii.  The 
friends  of  Texas  soon  obtained  control  of  the 
democratic  party,  and,  Mr.  Van  Buren  having 
expressed  unconditional  opposition  to  annexa- 
tion, at  the  national  convention  of  that  party 
at  Baltimore,  May  27,  1844,  James  K.  Polk 
was  nominated  for  president,  and  George  M. 
Dallas  for  vice  president.  The  whig  national 
convention,  which  met  at  Baltimore  May  1,  had 
already  nominated  for  president  Henry  Clay, 
and  for  vice  president  Theodore  Frelinghuysen. 
The  result  of  the  election  was  170  electoral 
votes  for  Polk  and  Dallas,  and  105  for  the  whig 
candidates.  The  popular  vote  was  1,837,248 
for  Polk  and  1,299,062  for  Clay.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Texas  question  was  now  assumed 
by  congress,  and  joint  resolutions  for  annexing 
that  country  to  the  United  States  as  one  of  the 
states  of  the  Union  were  signed  by  President 
Tyler  March  1,  1845;  and  his  last  important 
official  act  was  to  sign  two  days  later  the  bill 


for  the  admission  of  Florida  and  Iowa  into  the 
Union. — President  Polk  appointed  as  his  cabi- 
net James  Buchanan,  secretary  of  state ;  Rob- 
ert J.  Walker,  of  the  treasury;  William  L. 
Maroy,  of  war;  Greorge  Bancroft,  of  the  navy; 
Cave  Johnson,  postmaster  general;  and  John 
Y.  Mason,  attorney  general.  At  the  beginning 
of  his  administration  the  country  was  involved 
in  disputes  with  Mexico,  growing  out  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  Gen. 
Zachary  Taylor  was  sent  with  a  small  army  to 
occupy  the  region  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Rio  Grande,  which  the  United  States  daimed 
as  belonging  to  Texas,  while  the  Mexicans 
maintained  tiiat  Texas  had  never  extended  be- 
yond the  Nueces.  In  April,  1846,  a  slight  col- 
lision occurred  on  the  Kio  Grande  l^tween 
Gen.  Taylor's  army  and  that  of  the  Mexican 
commander.  Gen.  Arista.  On  May  11  the 
president  sent  a  special  message  to  congress 
declaring  that  "war  existed  by  the  act  of 
Mexico,''  and  asking  for  men  and  money  to 
carry  it  on.  Congress,  by  a  vote  of  142  to  14 
in  the  house,  and  of  40  to  2  in  the  senate,  ap- 
propriated $10,000,000,  and  gave  authority  to 
call  out  50,000  volunteers.  Taylor  meanwhile 
had  defeated  the  Mexicans  at  Palo  Alto,  May 
8,  and  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  May  9,  and  on 
being  reenf  orced  continued  the  war  by  brilliant 
victories  at  Monterey  in  September,  and  at 
Buena  Vista,  Feb.  23,  1847.  (See  TatijOb, 
Zaohart.)  The  conduct  of  the  war  was  now 
assumed  by  Qen.  Scott,  commanding  in  chief. 
On  March  9,  1847,  he  landed  near  Vera  Cruz 
with  about  12,000  men ;  that  city  was  imme- 
diately besieged,  and  surrendered  before  the 
end  of  the  month.  Gren.  Scott  entered  the  city 
of  Mexico  on  Sept.  14,  after  a  series  of  hiurd- 
f ought  and  uniformly  successful  battles.  (See 
SooTT,  WiNFiELD.)  Meanwhile  Gen.  Stephen 
W.  Kearny,  at  the  head  of  a  small  force,  had 
marched  from  Fort  Leavenworth  over  the  great 
plains  to  Santa  F6,  and  conquered  New  Mexico 
in  August,  1846.  He  instituted  an  American 
government  over  the  province,  and  then  re- 
sumed his  march  toward  California,  which  had 
already  been  conquered  by  Col.  Fremont  and 
Commodore  Stockton.  On  his  arrival  at  Mon- 
terey, Gen.  Eeamy  assumed  the  office  of  gover- 
nor, and  on  Feb.  8, 1847,  proclaimed  the  annex- 
ation of  California  to  the  United  States.  While 
Eeamy  was  on  his  way  to  California,  Col.  Doni- 

Ehan,  at  the  head  of  1,000  Missouri  volunteers, 
ad  made  a  prodigious  march  across  the  plains, 
and  taken  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  after  routing, 
Feb.  28,  4,000  Mexicans,  who  met  him  about 
18  m.  from  the  city.  Gen.  Scott's  army  occu- 
pied the  Mexican  capital  until  after  the  ratifi- 
cation of  a  treaty  of  peace  which  was  nego- 
tiated at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  Feb.  2, 1848,  by 
Nicholas  P.  Trist  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  By  this  treaty  Mexico  granted  to  the 
United  States  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  a 
boundary,  and  also  ceded  New  Mexico  and 
California.  On  their  part  the  United  States 
agreed  to  pay  Mexico  $15,000,000,  and  to  as- 
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some  the  debts  dne  bj  Mexico  to  American 
citizens  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  $8,600,000. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  war  negotia- 
tions in  relation  to  the  Oregon  region  were 
going  on  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
tates.  "  The  whole  of  Oregon  up  to  54'*  40' " 
had  been  one  of  the  watchwords  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  daring  the  recent  presidential  can- 
yass,  and  Mr.  Polk  in  his  inaugural  address  had 
declared  that  ^'  our  title  to  the  country  of  the 
Oregon  was  clear  and  unquestionable."  But 
Great  Britain,  on  yarious  pretexts,  asserted  a 
claim  to  the  whole  country,  and  the  president 
after  much  negotiation  finally  offered  as  an 
amicable  compromise  the  boundary  of  the  par- 
allel of  49°,  with  a  modification  giying  to  her 
the  whole  of  Vancouyer  island,  which  was 
agreed  to  by  Great  Britain.  The  other  im- 
portant measures  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration 
were  the  reyision  of  the  tariff  in  1846,  by 
which  its  protectiye  features  were  lessened, 
and  the  amnission  (1848)  of  Wisconsin  into 
the  Union  as  the  80th  state,  Florida  and  Texas 
haying  been  admitted  in  1845,  and  Iowa  in 
1846. — In  the  democratic  national  conyention 
which  met  at  Baltimore  May  22,  1848,  Lewis 
Cass  was  nominated  for  president,  and  Wil- 
liam O.  Butler  for  yioe  president.  By  the 
whig  conyention,  which  met  at  Philadelphia 
on  June  7,  Zachary  Taylor  and  Millard  Fill- 
more were  nominated.  The  question  of  sla- 
yery  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  politi- 
cal combinations  of  this  period.  After  the 
subsidence  of  the  Missouri  agitation  in  1821, 
filayery  attracted  little  attention  until  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  '^Liberator'*  newspaper 
by  William  Lloyd  Garrison  at  Boston,  Jan.  1, 
1881,  and  the  formation  of  anti-slayery  socie- 
ties in  the  free  states  in  1882-'8  by  Arthur 
Tappan  and  others.  These  societies  relied  ex- 
dusiyely  on  moral  and  religious  influences  to 
promote  emancipation,  and  avoided  political 
action,  affirming  that  congress  had  no  right 
to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  states,  though 
they  petitioned  that  body  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  territories,  in  the  District  of  Oolumbia, 
and  wherever  else  the  federal  government  had 
constitutional  jurisdiction.  Violent  attempts 
were  made  to  suppress  the  agitation  through- 
out the  country,  resulting  in  many  places  in 
serious  riots.  Several  of  the  southern  legisla- 
tures called  upon  those  of  the  north  to  sup- 
?re8s  the  movement  by  penal  enactments, 
'resident  Jackson  in  his  message  to  congress 
in  1885  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  law 
prohibiting  the  circulation  of  anti-slavery  pub- 
lications through  the  mails ;  and  a  bill  for  that 
purpose  reached  a  third  reading  in  the  senate, 
but  was  finally  rejected.  In  the  house  of  rep* 
resentatives  a  rule  was  adopted  in  1886  that  all 
anti-slaverj  petitions  should  be  laid  on  the 
table  without  reference  or  consideration ;  this 
rule  was  finally  rescinded  in  1845.  In  1840  a 
disagreement  among  the  abolitionists  led  to 
their  separation  into  two  divisions,  one  of 
which,  oonsistipg  only  of  a  few  hundred  men, 


under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Garrison,  in  1844  took 
the  position  that  the  compromises  of  the  con- 
stitution on  the  subject  of  slavery  were  im- 
moral, and  that  consequently  it  was  sinful  to 
swear  to  support  that  instrument  or  to  hold 
office  or  vote  under  it,  and  that  the  union  of 
the  states  was  *^  an  agreement  with  hell  and  a 
covenant  with  death,"  which  ought  to  be  at 
once  dissolved.  The  other  and  far  more  nu- 
merous division  of  the  abolitionists,  with  whom 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Garrison  were  often  er« 
roneously  confounded,  adhered  to  the  Union 
and  the  constitution,  and,  having  become  satis- 
fied that  both  the  whig  and  democratic  parties 
were  completely  under  the  control  of  the  slave- 
holders, established  in  1840  the  "liberty  party," 
and  at  a  national  convention  held  ^t  Albany 
nominated  James  G.  Birney  for  president  and 
Thomas  Earle  for  vice  president  Their  entire 
vote  at  the  election  of  1840  was  7,059.  In 
1844  Mr.  Birney  was  again  nominated  for 
president,  with  Thomas  Morris  for  vice  presi- 
dent, and  received  62,800  votes.  These  figures, 
however,  imperfectly  represented  the  numbers 
of  the  opponents  of  slavery,  most  of  whom 
still  maintained  their  connection  with  the  two 
great  parties,  on  whose  action  they  had  a  pow- 
erful influence.  In  1846,  during  the  Mexican 
war,  a  bill  being  before  congress  authorizing 
the  president  to  use  $2,000,000  in  negotiating 
a  peace,  David  Wilmot,  a  democratic  represen- 
tative from  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  add  there- 
to the  proviso  that,  "  as  an  express  and  funda- 
mental condition  to  the  acquisition  of  any  ter- 
ritory from  the  republic  of  Mexico  by  the 
United  States,  by  virtue  of  any  treaty  to  be 
negotiated  between  them,  and  to  the  use  by 
the  executive  of  the  moneys  herein  appro- 
priated, neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi- 
tude shall  ever  exist  in  any  part  of  said  terri- 
tory, except  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall 
be  first  dnly  convicted."  This  proviso  was 
adopted  in  the  house,  nearly  all  the  members 
from  the  free  states  voting  for  it,  but  failed 
in  the  senate  from  want  of  time.  At  the 
next  session,  1846-^7,  a  similar  bill  appropri- 
ating $8,000,000  was  finally  passed  without 
the  proviso.  On  the  termination  of  the  war, 
the  practical  question  involved  in  the  Wil- 
mot proviso,  whether  the  introduction  of  sla- 
very should  be  allowed  or  prohibited  in  the 
territories  newly  acquired  from  Mexico,  be- 
came of  prominent  interest.  In  the  whig  na- 
tional convention  by  which  Qen.  Taylor  was 
nominated  were  several  delegates  from  the 
northern  states  representing  what  were  called 
"  £ree-soil "  opinions,  that  is,  opinions  hostile 
to  the  extension  of  slavery ;  several  of  these 
withdrew  on  the  rejection  of  a  resolution  com- 
mitting the  party  against  the  introduction  or 
existence  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  and  sub- 
sequently separated  themselves  from  the  whig 
party.  A  similar  schism  had  already  taken 
place  in  the  democratic  national  convention  of 
the  same  year,  the  "  barnburners,"  as  the  free- 
soil  democrats  were  termed,  having  seceded 
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partly  on  anti-slavery  and  partly  on  personal 
grounds.  An  agreement  was  soon  made  be- 
tween these  seceding  whigs  and  democrats  and 
the  liberty  party  to  unite  their  forces  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  extension  of  slavery ;  and  a  con- 
vention was  held  at  Buffalo,  Aag.  9,  1848, 
which  was  attended  by  delegates  from  all  the 
free  states  and  from  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  District  of  Oolumbia.  A  free- 
soil  or  free  democratic  party  was  formed,  and 
Martin  Van  Bnren  was  nominated  for  presi- 
dent and  Charles  Francis  Adams  for  vice  presi- 
dent. A  platform  was  adopted,  declaring  that 
the  new  party  was  formed  "  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  free  labor  against  the  aggressions  of 
the  slave  power,  and  to  secure  free  soil  to  a 
free  people ;  that  slavery,  in  the  several  states 
of  this  Union  which  recognize  its  existence,  de- 
pends upon  the  state  laws  alone,  which  cannot 
be  repealed  or  modified  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  for  which  laws  that  government  is 
not  responsible ;  we  therefore  propose  no  in- 
terference by  congress  with  slavery  within  the 
limits  of  any  state ;  that  the  only  safe  means  of 
preventing  an  extension  of  slavery  into  terri- 
tory now  free  is  to  prohibit  its  extension  in  all 
sach  territory  by  an  act  of  congress ;  that  we 
accept  the  issue  which  the  slave  power  has 
forced  upon  us,  and  to  their  demand  for  more 
slave  states  and  more  slave  territory,  our  calm 
but  final  answer  is,  no  more  slave  states  and 
no  more  slave  territory."  Van  Buren  and 
Adams  received  at  the  presidential  election,  in 
November,  1848,  a  popular  vote  of  291,268,  but 
secured  no  electoral  vote.  The  democratic 
candidates,  Oass  and  Butler,  received  127  elec- 
toral votes;  and  the  whig  candidates,  Taylor 
and  Fillmore,  received  168  electoral  votes,  and 
were  elected.  The  popular  vote  for  Taylor 
was  1,860,099  and  for  Cass  1,220,544.— Presi- 
dent Taylor  was  inaugurated  on  Monday,  March 
5,  1849,  and  appointed  as  his  cabinet  John 
M.  Clayton,  secretary  of  state;  William  M. 
Meredith,  of  the  treasury ;  George  W.  Craw- 
ford, of  war;  William  B.  Preston,  of  the  navy ; 
Thomas  Ewing,  of  the  interior  (on  office  cre- 
ated by  congress  two  days  before^  March  8, 
1849);  Jacob  CoUamer,  postmaster  general; 
and  Reverdy  Johnson,  attorney  general.  One 
of  the  earliest  and  most  difficult  of  the  questions 
which  pressed  on  the  new  administration  arose 
out  of  the  acquisition  of  California,  the  people 
of  which  in  1849  framed  a  constitution  prohibit- 
ing slavery.  This  being  presented  to  congress 
early  in  1850  with  a  petition  for  the  a&iis- 
sion  of  that  region  as  a  state,  great  excitement 
in  congress  and  throughout  the  country  arose. 
The  extreme  slavery  party,  led  by  Mr.  Calhoun, 
demanded  not  only  the  rejection  of  California, 
but,  among  other  concessions,  an  amendment 
of  the  constitution  that  should  equalize  the 
political  power  of  the  free  and  slave  states. 
The  question  was  still  farther  complicated  by 
the  application  of  New  Mexico  for  admission, 
and  by  a  claim  brought  forward  by  Texas  to  a 
western  line  of  boundary  which  would  include 


a  large  portion  of  New  Mexico.  Finally  a  com- 
pronuse  was  proposed  by  Henry  Clay  in  the 
senate  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  and  after  a  long  discussion  the 
result  aimed  at  by  Mr.  Clay  was  attained  by 
separate  acts,  which  provided  for :  1,  the  ad- 
mission of  California  as  a  free  state ;  2,  terri- 
torial governments  for  New  Mexico  and  Utah 
without  excluding  slavery,  but  leaving  its  ex- 
clusion or  adnuBsion  to  the  local  population ; 
8,  the  settlement  of  the  Texas  boundary  ques- 
tion ;  4,  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  5,  the  enactment  of  a 
stringent  law  for  the  arrest  and  return  of  fugi- 
tive slaves.  Ten  of  the  southern  senators,  in- 
cluding Mason  and  Hunter  of  Virginia,  Soul6 
of  Louisiana,  and  Jefferson  Davis  of  Mis- 
sissippi, published  a  final  protest  against  the 
admission  of  Cafifornia  after  the  vote  was 
taken ;  and  the  free-soil  party  at  the  north  de- 
nounced the  concessions  to  Texas  and  the  re- 
fusal to  prohibit  slavery  in  New  Mexico  and 
Utah  as  unjust  and  unwise,  and  proclaimed  the 
fugitive  slave  law  unconstitutional,  immoral, 
and  cruel.  While  the  compromise  bills  were 
yet  before  congress,  President  Taylor  died, 
July  9,  1860,  and  was  ^cceeded  by  the  vice 
president,  Millard  Fillmore,  who  soon  after 
reconstructed  the  cabinet  as  follows:  Daniel 
Webster,  secretary  of  state :  Thomas  Corwin, 
of  the  treasury ;  Charles  M.  Conrad,  of  war ; 
Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart,  of  the  interior ;  Wil- 
liam A.  Graham,  of  the  navy ;  Nathan  E.  Hall, 
postmaster  general;  and  John  J.  Crittenden, 
attorney  general..  The  acts  relating  to  Cali- 
fornia, New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Texas  were 
signed  by  Mr.  Fillmore  on  Sept.  9,  the  fugitive 
slave  act  on  the  18th,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia act  on  the  20th ;  and  the  whole  weight 
of  his  administration  was  given  to  the  support 
of  these  measures.  During  the  remainder  of 
his  term  the  events  of  most  importance  were 
the  invasion  of  Cuba,  in  August,  1851,  by  a 
band  of  "filibusters"  from  New  Orleans,  led 
by  Gen.  Lopez,  who  was  speedily  captured  and 
executed  with  many  of  his  followers ;  the  visit 
of  Louis  Kossuth  to  the  United  States  in  Decem- 
ber, 1851 ;  a  dispute  with  England  on  the  subject 
of  the  fisheries  in  1852,  which  was  settled  by 
mutual  concessions ;  and  lastly  the  negotiation 
of  a  treaty  with  Japan  by  Commodore  Perry, 
in  command  of  an  American  fleet,  by  which 
the  commerce  of  that  empire  was  thrown  open 
to  the  world. — On  the  approach  of  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1852  it  became  evident  that, 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  acquiescence  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850,  the  question  of  slavery  was 
still  a  source  of  political  agitation.  The  demo- 
crats of  the  south  were  divided  into  "  Union 
men"  and  "southern  rights  men,"  the  latter 
maintaining  the  right  of  a  state  to  secede  from 
the  Union  whenever  its  rights  were  violated 
by  the  general  government.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  whigs  of  the  south  were  mostly 
Union  men  and  satisfied  with  ^e  compromise 
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measnres,  while  a  majority  of  the  wfaigs  of  the 
north  were  opposed  to  the  fugitive  slave  law, 
though  not  offering  resistance  to  its  execution, 
and  were  still  desirous  of  preventing  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  hy  national  legislation.  The 
democratic  national  convention  met  at  Balti- 
more, June  1,  1852,  and  nominated  for  presi- 
dent Franklin  Pierce  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
was  known  to  hold  opinions  satisfactory  to  the 
south  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  William  R. 
King  of  Alabama  was  nominated  for  vice  presi- 
dent. The  platform  declared  resistance  to  ^^all 
attempts  at  renewing  in  congress  or  out  of  it 
tiie  agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  under 
whatever  shape  or  color  the  attempt  may  be 
made  ;'*  and  also  a  determination  to  **  abide  by 
and  adhere  to  a  faithful  execution  of  the  acts 
known  as  the  compromise  measures  settled  by 
the  last  congress,  the  act  for  reclaiming  fugi- 
tives from  service  or  labor  included.^'  The 
whig  national  convention  met  at  Baltimore, 
June  16,  and  nominated  for  president  Gen. 
Winfield  Scott  and  for  vice  president  William 
A.  Graham  of  North  Oarolina.  The  platform 
declared  that  ''  the  series  of  acts  of  the  81  st 
congress,  commonly  known  as  the  compromise 
or  adjustment,  the  act  for  the  recovery  of  fu- 
gitives from  labor  included,  are  received  and 
acquiesced  in  hy  the  whigs  of  the  United  States 
as  a  final  settlement  in  principle  and  substance 
of  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate;  .  .  .  . 
find  we  deprecate  all  further  agitation  of  the 
questions  thus  settled,  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace,  and  will  discountenance  all  efforts  to 
continue  or  renew  such  agitation,  whenever, 
wherever,  or  however  made."  The  national 
convention  of  the  free-soil  party  was  held  at 
Pittsburgh,  Aug.  11,  all  the  free  states  being 
represented,  together  with  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  Kentucky.  John  P.  Hale  was 
nominated  for  president,  and  George  W.  Ju- 
lian for  vice  president.  A  platform  was  adopt- 
•ed  declaring  ^*  that  the  acts  of  congress  known 
as  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  by  making 
the  admission  of  a  sovereign  state  contingent 
upon  the  adoption  of  other  measures  demanded 
hy  the  special  interest  of  slavery,  by  their 
omission  to  guarantee  freedom  in  the  free  ter- 
ritories, hy  their  attempt  to  impose  uncon- 
fltitutional  limitations  on  the  power  of  congress 
and  the  people  to  admit  new  states,  and  by 
their  invasion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  states 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people  through  the 
enactment  of  an  unjust,  oppressive,  and  un- 
constitutional fugitive  slave  law,  are  proved 
to  be  inconsistent  with  all  the  principles  and 
maxims  of  democracy,  and  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  settiement  of  the  questions  of,  which 
they  are  claimed  to  be  an  adjustment.  That 
no  permanent  settlement  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion can  be  looked  for  except  in  the  practical 
recognition  of  the  truth  that  slavery  is  sec- 
tioniii  and  freedom  national ;  by  the  total  sepa- 
ration of  the  general  government  from  slavery, 
and  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  and  constitu- 
/tlonal  influence  on  the  side  of  freedom ;  and 


by  leaving  to  the  states  the  whole  subject  of 
slavery  and  the  extradition  of  fugitives  from 
justice."  At  the  election,  Nov.  2,  1862,  the 
democratic  candidates.  Pierce  and  King,  re- 
ceived 254  electoral  votes  from  27  states.  Scott 
and  Graham  received  the  42  votes  of  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Kentucky,  and  Tennes- 
see. The  popular  vote  for  Pierce  and  King 
was  1,601,474,  for  Scott  and  Graham  1^86,578, 
and  for  Hale  and  Julian  165,826.  President 
Pierce  was  inaugurated  March  4,  1858,  and 
appointed  as  his  cabinet  William  L.  Marcy, 
secretary  of  state ;  James  Guthrie,  of  the  trea- 
sury ;  Jefferson  Davis,  of  war ;  James  0.  Dob- 
bin, of  the  navy;  Robert  McClelland,  of  the 
interior ;  James  Oampbell,  postmaster  general ; 
and  Oaleh  Gushing,  attorney  general.  One  of 
the  first  questions  that  occupied  the  admin- 
istration was  a  boundary  dispute  with  Mex- 
ico concerning  a  tract  of  land  bordering  on 
New  Mexico  and  comprising  45,585  sq.  m., 
which  finally  hy  negotiation  and  purchase  he- 
came  a  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  known 
as  the  Gadsden  purchase,  from  the  American 
minister  who  negotiated  the  treaty,  and  forma 
part  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  In  1858  va- 
rious expeditions  were  sent  out  to  explore  the 
routes  proposed  for  a  railroad  from  the  ^ssis- 
sippi  to  the  Pacific.  In  January,  1854,  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  chairman  of  the  senate  committee 
on  territories,  reported  a  bill  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  two  new  territories,  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, in  the  region  west  of  Missouri  and  north 
of  lat.  86"*  80'.  By  this  bill  the  Missouri  com- 
promise act  of  1820  was  repealed,  and  slavery 
allowed  to  enter  where  it  had  been  formally 
and  for  ever  excluded.  The  measure  was 
warmly  supported  by  the  administration  and 
by  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party,  and 
was  strenuously  opposed  in  debates  of  extraor- 
dinary length  and  interest  by  Chase  and  Wade 
of  Ohio,  Everett  and  Sumner  of  Massachusetts, 
Seward  of  New  York,  Fessenden  of  Maine, 
Houston  of  Texas,  and  Bell  of  Tennessee,  in 
the  senate,  where  it  finally  passed  by  a  vote 
of  37  to  14.  In  the  house  it  was  opposed  by 
Thomas  H.  Benton  of  Missouri  and  others; 
but  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  118  to  100,  and  the 
bill  became  a  law  on  the  last  day  of  May.  This 
hill  roused  great  excitement  and  indignation 
in  the  free  states,  where  it  was  denounced  as 
a  flagrant  breach  of  faith,  and  its  enactment 
greatly  increased  the  strength  of  the  anti- 
slavery  party.  Much  dissatisfaction  also  was 
caused  in  those  states  by  a  conference  at  Os- 
tend  hetween  the  United  States  ministers  to 
England,  France,  and  Spain  (Buchanan,  Mason, 
and  Soul6),  in  the  circular  issued  by  whom  it 
was  proposed  tt>  buy  Cuba  from  Spain,  or,  if 
necessary  to  prevent  emancipation  in  the  isl- 
and, to  take  it  hy  force.  The  attempt  to  ob- 
tain Cuba  was  regarded  at  the  north  as  prompt- 
ed, like  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
chiefly  by  a  desire  to  extend  and  strengthen 
the  slaveholding  influence  in  the  United  States. 
So  also  were  the  filibuster  expeditions  against 
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Nicaragua  led  by  William  Walker,  whose  en- 
voy at  Washington,  Vijil^  was  formally  recog- 
nized b^  the  president  m  1856.  (See  Walkbb, 
William.)  As,  by  the  terms  of  the  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  act,  the  people  of  those  terri- 
tories were  to  be  left  free  to  determine  for 
themselves  whether  or  not  slavery  shonld  be 
tolerated  there,  a  struggle  soon  began  in  Kan- 
sas, to  which  chiefly  emigration  was  directed, 
between  the  anti-slavery  and  pro-davery  par- 
ties, which,  after  many  acts  of  violence  and  a 
long  perioa  of  confusion  amounting  almost  to 
civil  war,  terminated  in  the  adoption  by  the 
people  of  Kansas  of  a  state  constitution  ex- 
cluding slavery.  (See  Kansas.)  In  the  course 
of  the  debates  on  the  Kansas  question  Mr. 
Sumner  of  Massachusetts  made  a  speech  in 
the  senate.  May  19  and  20,  1866,  and  two 
days  afterward  was  assailed  in  the  senate 
chamber  by  Preston  S.  Brooks  of  South 
Carolina  for  expressions  therein,  and  so  much 
injured  that  he  was  long  unable  to  resume 
his  duties.  This  event  increased  still  further 
the  anti-slavery  feeling  at  the  north;  and 
when  the  canvass  for  president  began  in  1856, 
an  anti-slavery  party  appeared  in  the  field  of 
far  more  formidable  dimensions  than  any  pre- 
vious organization  of  the  kind.  This  party 
assumed  the  name  of  republican,  and  absorbed 
the  entire  free-soil  party,  the  greater  part  of 
the  whig  party,  and  considerable  accessions 
from  the  democratic  party.  The  first  deci- 
sive exhibition  of  its  strength  was  the  election 
in  the  congress  of  1855-*6  of  N.  P.  Banks,  a 
former  democrat,  as  speaker  -of  the  house  of 
representatives.  The  whig  party  about  this 
period  disappeared  from  the  field,  that  por- 
tion of  it  opposed  to  anti-slavery  measures 
having  been  merged,  especially  at  the  south, 
in  an  organization  caQed  the  American  party 
from  its  opposition  to  foreign  influence,  and 
particularly  to  Roman  Catholic  influence,  in 
our  political  affairs,  but  popularly  known  as 
the  "  Know-Nothing  party  "  from  the  secrecy 
of  its  organization  and  the  reticence  of  its 
members.  This  party  held  a  national  conven- 
tion at  Phihidelphia,  Feb.  22,  1856,  and,  after 
adopting  a  platform  virtually  recognizing  the 
principles  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act  and 
approving  the  fugitive  slave  law,  nominated 
Millard  Fillmore  for  president,  and  Andrew  J. 
Donelflon  of  Tennessee  for  vice  president.  The 
democratic  national  convention  met  at  Cin- 
cinnati, June  2,  and  reaffirmed  the  Bdtimore 
platform  of  1862,  with  the  addition  of  resolu- 
tions condemning  the  principles  of  the  Ameri- 
can party,  recognizing  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
act  as  the  only  safe  solution  of  the  slavery 
question,  affirming  the  duty  of  upholding  state 
rights  and  the  Union,  and  assenting  gener- 
ally to  the  doctrines  of  the  Ostend  circular. 
James  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania  was  nomi- 
nated for  president,  and  John  C.  Breckin- 
ridge of  Kentucky  for  vice  president.  The  re- 
publican national  convention  met  at  Philadel- 
phia, June  17,  and  adopted  a  platform  declaring 


that  *'the  maintenance  of  the  principles  pro- 
mulgated in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  embodied  in  the  federal  constitution  is 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  republican 
institutions,  and  that  the  federal  constitution, 
the  rights  of  the  states,  and  the  union  of  the 
states  shall  be  preserved  ;^'  and  that "  the  consti- 
tution confers  upon  congress  sovereign  power 
over  the  territories  of  the  United  States  for 
their  government,  and  in  the  exercise  of  this 
power  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  congress 
to  prohibit  in  the  territories  those  twin  relics 
of  barbarism,  polygamy  and  slavery."  John 
C.  Fremont  of  California  was  nominated  for 
president,  and  William  L.  Dayton  of  New  Jer- 
sey for  vice  president.  The  election  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  Buchanan  and  Breckinridge 
by  174  electoral  votes,  against  114  for  Fremont 
and  8  for  Fillmore.  The  popular  vote  for  Bu- 
chanan was  1,888,169,  for  Fremont  1,841,264, 
and  for  Fillmore  874,684.  Fillmore  received 
the  vote  of  Maryland,  Buchanan  the  votes  of 
all  the  other  slave  states  and  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  California 
(19  in  all),  and  Fremont  those  of  the  11  remain- 
ing free  states. — President  Buchanan  appointed 
as  his  cabinet  Lewis  Cass,  secretary  of  state ; 
Howell  Cobb,  of  the  treasury;  John  B.  Floyd, 
of  war;  Isaac  Toucey,  of  the  navy;  Jacob 
Thompson,  of  the  interior;  Aaron  v.  Brown, 
postmaster  general;  and  Jeremiah  S.  Black, 
attorney  general.  With  the  exception  of  a  re- 
bellion of  the  Mormons  in  Utah  in  1867-^8, 
which  was  suppressed  without  bloodshed,  and 
of  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  Minnesota 
in  1868  and  of  Oregon  in  1859,  the  chief  inter- 
est of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration  centred 
around  the  slavery  controversy,  which  stiD  con- 
tinued in  Kansas,  in  the  halls  of  congress,  and 
in  the  legislatures  of  the  free  states.  Several 
of  the  latter  bodies,  under  the  influence  of  a 
Rowing  public  opinion  in  opposition  to  the  jus- 
tice and  constitutionality  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  passed  acts  designed  to  impede  its  opera- 
tion, and  to  secure  to  alleged  fugitives  the 
right  to  trial  by  jury  and  to  the  legal  assistance 
usually  given  to  those  charged  with  criminal 
offences.  These  acts  were  commonly  called 
personal  liberty  laws.  An  important  element 
in  the  slavery  controversy  was  the  decision  of 
the  supreme  court  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott, 
rendered  soon  after  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dant  Buchanan.  (See  Takby,  Roger  Bbooke.) 
A  constitution  for  Kansas  framed  at  Lecomp- 
ton  in  1867  was  laid  before  congress  in  the 
session  of  1857-'8,  and  was  strongly  opposed 
by  the  republicans  on  the  ground  that  it  had 
been  fraudulently  concocted  by  the  pro-slavery 
party  there,  that  it  did  not  represent  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  and  that  some 
of  its  provisions  were  cunningly  framed  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  slavery  into  the  new 
state  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  in- 
habitants. A  powerful  section  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  headed  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
sided  with  the  republicans  in  this  matter;  but 
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the  so-oalled  *'  Lecompton  bill/*  sabmitting  this 
constitntion  to  the  people  under  certain  oon- 
ditions,  after  a  parliamentary  straggle  of  ex- 
traordinary intensity  and  duration,  was  passed 
by  congress  by  the  votes  of  the  democratic 
majority,  led  in  the  house  by  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  of  Greorsia,  and  in  the  senate  by  Jef- 
ferson Davis  of  Mississippi,  John  M.  Mason  of 
Virginia,  and  John  Slideu  of  Loaisiana.  The 
president  lent  all  his  inflaence  to  the  measure, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  pacify  the  country, 
and  would  not  prevent  Kansas  from  becoming 
a  free  state  if  the  people  desired  to  exclude 
slavery.  This  contest  resulted  in  a  schism  in 
the  democratic  party,  and  eventually  in  its  di- 
vision into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  looked 
upon  Mr.  Douglas  as  its  leader,  while  the  other 
supported  for  the  presidency  John  0.  Breckin- 
ridge of  Kentucky.  An  attempt  to  free  slaves 
by  force  of  arms,  made  at  Harper's  Ferry 
in  October,  1859,  by  John  Brown  of  Kansas, 
for  which  he  was  hanged  by  the  authorities  of 
Virginia,  Dec.  2,  created  a  profound  sensation 
throughout  the  country.  (See  Browk,  Joeot, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  888.)  In  January,  1861,  after  the 
withdrawal  of  southern  members  of  congress, 
Kansas  was  admitted  into  the  Union  under  a 
oonstitation  framed  at  Wyandotte  in  1869. — 
The  democratic  national  convention  met  at 
Charleston,  April  28,  1860,  and  a  controversy 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  immediately  arose. 
On  the  SOth  a  platform  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  165  to  188,  the  essential  portion  of  which 
was  as  follows :  *^  Inasmuch  as  differences  of 
opinion  exist  in  the  democratic  party  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  of  a  territo- 
rial legislature,  and  as  to  the  powers  and  du- 
ties of  congress,  under  the  constitutiou,  of  the 
United  States,  over  the  institution  of  slavery 
within  the  territories ;  resolved,  that  the  demo- 
cratic party  will  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the 
supreme  oourt  of  the  United  States  on  the 
questions  of  constitutional  law."  Most  of  the 
southern  delegates  thereupon  withdrew,  and  on 
May  8  the  convention  aidjoumed  to  meet  at 
Baltimore  on  June  18,  after  recommending  that 
the  vacant  seats  be  filled  prior  to  that  date. 
The  seceding  delegates  met,  adopted  a  plat- 
form, and  adjourned  after  calling  a  convention 
to  assemble  at  Richmond  on  June  11.  The 
portion  of  their  platform  relating  to  slavery 
was  as  follows:  **That  the  government  of  a 
territory  organized  by  an  act  of  congress  is 
provisional  and  temporary ;  and,  during  its  ex- 
istence, all  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
an  equal  right  to  settle  with  their  property  in 
the  territory,  without  their  rights,  either  of 
person  or  property,  being  destroyed  or  im- 
paired by  congressional  or  territorial  legisla- 
tion. That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, in  all  its  departments,  to  protect  when 
necessary,  the  rights  of  persons  and  property 
in  the  territories,  and  wherever  else  its  consti- 
tutional authority  extends.  That  when  the 
settlers  in  a  territory  having  an  adequate  pop- 
ulation form  a  state  constitution,  the  right  of 


sovereignty  commences,  and,  being  consum- 
mated by  adnussion  into  the  Union,  they  stand 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  people  of  other 
states ;  and  the  state  thus  organized  ought  to  be 
admitted  into  the  federal  Union,  whether  its  con- 
stitution prohibits  or  recognizes  the  institution 
of  slavery."  The  regular  convention  assetnbled 
in  Baltimore  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and 
nominated  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois  for 
president  and  Beniamin  Fitzpatrick  of  Ala- 
bama for  vice  president,  though  a  further  with- 
drawal of  delegates  took  place.  Mr.  Fitzpat- 
rick subsequently  declinea,  and  Herschel  V. 
Johnson  of  Georgia  was  substituted  by  the 
ni^tional  committee.  The  convention  called 
by  the  seceding  delegates  met  first  at  Rich- 
mond, but  adjourned,  and  convened  finally  at 
Baltimore  on  June  28,  when  it  adopted  the 
Oharleston  platform  and  nominated  John  0. 
Breckinridge  of  Kentucky  for  president  and 
Joseph  Lane  of  Or^on  for  vice  president. 
The  **  Oonstitutional  Union  "  party,  composed 
mainly  of  the  American  party,  held  its  national 
convention  at  Baltimore  May  9,  and  nominated 
for  president  John  Bell  of  Tennessee,  and  for 
vice  president  Edward  Everett  of  Massachu- 
setts. This  party  declared  that  it  recognized 
"  no  political  principle  other  than  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  the  union  of  the  states, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws."  The  re- 
publican national  convention  assembled  at  Chi- 
cago on  May  16,  and  nominated  for  president 
Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois,  and  for  vice  pre- 
sident Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Maine.  The  por- 
tion of  the  platform  adopted  by  the  convention 
relating  to  slavery  was  as  follows :  "  That  the 
maintenance  of  tiie  principle  promulgated  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  embodied 
in  the  federal  constitution,  '  that  all  men  are 
created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness;  that  to  secure  these  rights  gov- 
ernments are  instituted  among  men,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  tbe  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned,* is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our 
republican  institutions;  and  that  the  federal 
constitution,  the  rights  of  the  states,  and  the 
union  of  the  states,  must  and  shall  be  pre- 
served. That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of 
the  rights  of  the  states,  and  especially  the 
right  of  each  state  to  order  and  control  its 
own  domestic  institutions  according  to  its  own 
judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to  that  bal- 
ance of  powers  on  which  the  perfection  and 
endurance  of  our  political  fabric  depend ;  and 
we  denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by  armed 
force  of  the  soil  of  any  state  or  territory,  no 
matter  under  what  pretext,  as  among  the 
gravest  of  crimes.  That  the  new  dogma  that 
the  constitution,  of  its  own  force,  carries  sla- 
very into  any  or  all  of  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  is  a  dangerous  political  heresy, 
at  variance  with  the  explicit  provisions  of  that 
instrument  itself,  with  contemporaneous  ex- 
position, and  with  legislative  and  judicial  pre- 
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■cedent;  is  reyolntionary  in  its  tendency,  and 
subversive  of  the  peace  and  harmonj  of  the 
•conntrj.  That  the  normal  condition  of  all  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  is  that  of  free- 
dom; that,  as  onr  republican  fathers,  when 
they  had  abolished  slavery  in  all  our  national 
territory,  ordained  that  *  no  person  should  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
-due  process  of  law,'  it  becomes  our  duty,  by 
legislation  whenever  such  legislation  is  neces- 
sary, to  maintain  this  provision  of  the  consti- 
tution against  all  attempts  to  violate  it ;  and 
we  deny  the  authority  of  congress,  of  a  terri- 
torial legislature,  or  of  any  individuals  to  give 
legal  existence  to  slavery  in  any  territory  of 
the  United  States."  In  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  Nov.  6,  1860,  Mr.  Lincoln  received  Uie 
electoral  votes  of  all  the  free  states  (except 
three  votes  in  New  Jersey,  which  were  given 
to  Mr.  Douglas),  to  the  number  of  180,  and 
was  elected.  Mr.  Bell  received  the  votes  of 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  89;  Mr. 
Douglas  the  9  votes  of  Missouri,  which  added 
to  8  from  New  Jersey  gave  him  a  total  of  12 
Yotes ;  and  the  remaining  southern  states  cast 
their  72  electoral  votes  for  Breckinridge.    The 

Sopular  vote  for  Lincoln  was  1,866,462;  for 
Douglas,  994,189;  for  Breckinridge,  669,082; 
for  Sell,  675,198 ;  and  676,827  votes  were  cast 
for  fusion  tickets  opposed  to  Lincoln.  The 
total  vote  was  4,680,198.  When  this  result 
became  known,  the  legislature  of  South  Caro- 
lina ordered  the  election  of  a  convention  to 
consider  the  question  of  secession.  The  con- 
vention assembled  Dec.  17,  and  on  Dec.  20 
^manimously  adopted  a  secession  ordinance, 
declaring  that  '*  the  union  now  subsisting  be- 
tween South  Carolina  and  other  states,  nnder 
the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America,  is 
hereby  dissolved.''  The  alleged  reason  for  this 
action  was  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  success- 
ful party  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  Before 
the  end  of  May,  1861,  11  states  had  passed 
ordinances  of  secession,  in  the  following  order: 
South  Carolina,  Miss]3sippi,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Virginia,  Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina.  The  western 
portion  of  Virginia  refused  to  be  bound  by  the 
ordinance  of  that  state,  and  in  1868  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  as  a  separate  state  un- 
der the  name  of  West  Virginia.  In  eastern 
Tennessee  also  the  prevailing  sentiment  con- 
tinued favorable  to  the  Union.  On  Feb.  4, 
1861,  a  congress,  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  states  that  had  then  seceded,  assembled  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  framed  a  constitution 
for  the  "  Confederate  States  of  America." 
Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi  was  chosen  pre- 
sident, and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  of  Georgia 
vice  president;  a  government  was  organized, 
and  measures  were  taken  to  create  an  army. 
The  senators  and  representatives  from  the 
seceded  states  withdrew  from  the  United 
States  congress.  Nothing  was  done  by  Presi- 
<dent  Buchanan's  administration  to  thwart  the 
purposes  of  the  secessionists,  who  proceeded 


to  seize  the  arsenals,  custom  honses,  navy  * 
yards,  and  forts  throughout  the  south.  At 
the  close  of  his  term  only  Fort  Sumter  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and  Fort  Pickens  at  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla.,  with  the  posts  on  the  Florida  keys, 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  government 
in  the  seven  states  that  had  then  seceded. 
Various  measures  were  proposed  looking  to 
conciliation,  but  without  effect.  For  details 
of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  progress  of  secession 
and  the  organization  of  the  confederacy,  see 

CONFEDBRATB    StATES    OF    AmEBICA.       Iu    his 

inaugural  address,  March  4,  1861,  President 
Lincoln  declared  that  the  accession  of  a  repub- 
lican administration  afforded  no  ground  to  the 
southern  states  for  apprehending  any  invasion 
of  their  rights,  and  tnat  the  power  confided 
to  him  would  be  used  "to  hold,  occupy,  and 
possess  the  property  and  places  belonging  to 
the  government,  and  collect  the  duties  and 
imposts;  but,  beyond  what  may  be  necessary 
for  these  objects,  there  will  be  no  invasion, 
no  using  of  force  against  or  among  the  people 
anywhere."  "  The  course  here  indicated  will 
be  followed,  unless  current  events  and  experi- 
ence shall  show  a  modification  or  change  to  be 
proper."  (See  LmooLN,  Abbaham.)  He  ap- 
pointed as  bis  cabinet  William  H.  Seward, 
secretary  of  state;  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  the 
treasury;  Simon  Cameron,  of  war;  Gideon 
Welles,  of  the  navy;  Caleb  B.  Smith,  of  the 
interior ;  Edward  Bates,  attorney  general ;  and 
Montgomery  Blair,  postmaster  general.  The 
last  two  were  from  the  slave  states  of  Missouri 
and  Maryland.  In  1862  Cameron  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Edwin  M.  Stanton  (Jan.  14)  and 
Smith  by  John  P.  Usher;  in  1864  Chase  was 
succeeded  by  William  P.  Fessenden,  Blair  by 
William  Dennison,  and  Bates  by  James  Speed. 
Upon  Lincoln's  second  inauguration  (1866) 
Hugh  McCulloch  succeeded  Fessenden.  The 
army  at  the  beginning  of  active  measures  on 
the  part  of  the  south  was  only  16,000  strong 
(on  Jan.  1,  1861,  it  consisted  of  16,402  ofScers 
and  men,  of  whom  14,667  were  present  for 
duty),  and  by  orders  from  Mr.  Floyd,  the  sec- 
retary of  war,  who  was  himself  a  party  to  the 
secession  movement,  had  been  dispersed  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  country,  while  the  navy 
was  mostly  absent  on  foreign  stations.  Under 
Floyd's  orders  also  an  extensive  transfer  of 
arms  and  ammunition  from  northern  to  south- 
ern arsenals  was  made  during  1860.  Before 
the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  Gen.  Twiggs, 
commanding  in  Texas,  had  surrendered  to  the 
Texan  authorities  half  the  military  force  of  tho 
Union.  Most  of  the  army  and  many  of  the 
navy  officers  from  the  south  resigned  upon  tho 
secession  of  their  states.  The  first  warlike  act 
was  the  bombardment  by  the  confederates, 
under  Gen.  Beauregard,  of  Fort  Sumter,  which 
was  commanded  by  Major  Anderson  with  a 
garrison  of  109  men.  Fire  was  opened  on 
April  12,  1861,  and  continued  on  the  18th,  and 
Major  Anderson  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
fort  on  the  14th,  sailing  with  his  garrison  to 
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New  York.  (See  Sumteb,  Fobt.)  The  next 
daj  (April  15)  President  Lincoln  issued  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  goyemors  of  the 
several  states  for  a  force  of  75,000  militia  for 
three  moliths.  The  utmost  enthusiasm  was 
aroused  throughout  the  north.  On  the  even- 
ing  of  the  16th  several  companies  from  Penn- 
sylvania reached  Washington,  and  on  the  17th 
the  6ih  regiment  of  Massachusetts  started  for 
that  city.  On  the  19th,  in  company  with  ten 
companies  from  Philadelphia,  it  reached  Balti- 
more, where  it  was  attacked  by  a  party  of 
secessionists,  and  three  of  its  members  were 
killed  and  eight  seriously  injured.  The  Phila- 
delphia troops  were  compeUed  to  return,  but 
the  6th  Massachusetts  proceeded  to  Washing- 
ton. ■  On  the  25th  several  other  regiments 
reached  that  city.  On  May  IS  Gen.  B.  F. 
Batler  took  military  possession  of  Baltimore, 
repressing  the  secession  element  in  that  city. 
In  the  mean  time  the  United  States  arsenal  at 
Harper^s  Ferry  (April  18),  and  the  Gosport  navy 
yard,  near  Norfolk,  Va.  (April  21),  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  confederates.  On  April  19 
and  27  the  president  issued  prodamationa  de- 
claring a  blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  seceded 
states.  On  April  15  he  called  an  extra  session 
of  congress  to  meet  on  July  4.  This  body 
made  large  appropriations  for  the  organization 
and  support  of  the  army  and  navy,  which  were 
continued  by  subsequent  congresses.  Various 
loans  were  authorized  and  other  financial  mea- 
sures adopted  during  the  struggle,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  in  a  previous  portion 
of  this  article.  The  states  and  subordinate 
political  bodies  also  promptly  raised  large  sums 
in  aid  of  the  war,  and  did  not  relax  their  efforts 
till  its  dose.  Bounties  were  offered  to  soldiers 
enlisting,  by  the  United  States  and  by  state  and 
local  authorities.  On  May  8,  1861,  a  second 
oaU  was  made  by  the  president  for  42,084  vol- 
unteers for  three  years,  22,714  men  for  the 
regular  army,  and  18,000  seamen.  The  acts  of 
July  22,  25,  and  81  authorized  the  president  to 
accept  not  exceeding  1,000,000  volunteers  for 
periods  of  from  six  months  to  three  years.  No 
formal  call  was  made,  but  men  came  forward 
promptly  under  these  acts,  which  were  re- 
garded in  the  apportionment  of  quotas  as  a  call 
for  600,000  men  for  three  years.  On  July  2, 
1862,  a  call  was  made  for  800,000  volunteers 
for  three  years,  and  on  August  4  a  draft  was 
ordered  of  800,000  men  for  nine  months,  to  be 
made  by  the  state  authorities  from  the  militia. 
On  March  8, 1868,  an  act  was  passed  providing 
for  the  enrolment  and  drafting  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  Union,  and  creating  in  the  war 
department  the  bureau  of  the  provost  marshal 
general  to  carry  it  into  effect.  A  draft  was 
commenced  under  its  provisions  in  July,  which 
resulted  in  little  direct  benefit  to  the  army,  but 
served  greatly  to  stimulate  volunteering.  This 
draft  gave  rise  to  severe  riots  in  New  York, 
continuing  three  days.  On  Oct.  17  a  call  was 
made  for  800,000  volunteers  for  three  years, 
followed  by  others  on  Feb.  1  and  March  14, 
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1864,  for  200,000  eacb  for  the  same  period.  In 
April  a  draft  was  commenced  to  supply  the( 
deficiencies  in  these  calls.  On  July  18  a  call 
was  made  for  500,000  men  for  one,  two,  and 
three  years,  and  on  Dec.  19  another  for  300,000 
for  the  same  periods ;  and  these  calls  were  fol- 
lowed by  drafts.  Recruiting  was  ordered  to 
be  discontinued  on  April  18,  1865.  Simulta- 
neously with  the  organization  of  the  army 
measures  were  taken  to  enlarge  the  navy,  which 
for  service  against  the  confederacy  was  largely 
recruited  by  the  purchase  of  steamers  and 
other  vessels  from  the  merchant  marine. — On 
May  24,  1861,  the  national  forces  took  pos- 
session of  Arlington  heights  and  Alexandria 
on  the  Potomac,  opposite  Washington.  On 
the  27th  federal  troops  under  Gen.  McOlel- 
lan  entered  western  Virginia.  They  soon  ob- 
tained control  of  that  part  of  the  state,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  scarcely  any  armed  con- 
federates were  found  W.  of  the  AUeghanies 
in  Virginia.  On  July  21  was  fought  the  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run,  near  Manassas  Junction,  Va., 
the  first  of  any  magnitude  during  the  war,  in 
which  the  Union  forces  under  Gen.  McDowell 
were  defeated  by  the  confederates  under  Gen. 
Beauregard,  and  fell  back  in  disorder  to  Wash- 
ington. (See  Bull  Ruir.)  Soon  after  Gen. 
McOlellan  was  placed  in  command  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  began  to  reorganize  and 
discipline  his  forces,  in  which  occupation  the 
rest  of  the  summer  and  the  following  winter 
were  quietly  passed.  On  Aug.  29  Forts  Hat- 
teras  and  Olark,  at  Hatteras  ii^et,  the  main  en- 
trance to  Pamlico  sound  on  the  coast  of  NortJi 
Carolina,  were  taken  by  a  military  and  naval 
expedition  under  Gten.  Butler  and  Com.  String- 
ham.  On  Oct.  29  a  fieet  of  75  vessels  under 
command  of  Com.  Du  Pont,  with  transports 
conveying  10,000  men  under  Gen.  T.  W.  Sher- 
man, sailed  from  Hampton  roads,  and  on  the 
night  of  Nov.  8  arrived  off  Port  Royal,  S. 
C.  On  the  7th  they  attacked  Forts  Beaure- 
gard and  Walker  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bor, and  after  a  bombardment  of  nearly  five 
hours  put  the  garrisons  to  flight,  thus  securing 
the  finest  harbor  on  the  sontiiem  coast.  Mean- 
time troops  in  aid  of  the  confederacy  had  been 
organized  in  Missouri,  and  others  had  come  in 
from  Arkansas  and  Texas.  On  Aug.  10  a  bat- 
tle was  fought  at  Wilson's  creek,  near  Spring- 
field, in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Missouri,  between 
the  confederates  under  Gen.  McCulloch  and 
the  federals  under  Gen.  Lyon.  The  former 
lost  265  kiUed,  800  wounded,  and  80  nussing; 
the  latter  228  killed  (including  Gen.  Lyon),  721 
wounded,  and  292  missing.  After  the  battle 
the  Union  army,  under  Col.  Sigel,  fell  back  to 
Rolla  in  the  central  portion  of  the  state.  Gen. 
Fremont,  having  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  western  department,  took  the 
field  in  Missouri  near  the  end  of  September, 
and  by  degrees  drove  the  confederates  under 
Gen.  Price  back  to  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the 
state;  but  on  Nov.  2  he  was  superseded  by 
Gen«  Hunter.     The  federal  army  again  faU 
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back  to  Rolla,  the  confederates  advancing  as 
it  receded.  On  the  12th  Gen.  Halleck  took 
command  of  the  department,  and  by  the  end 
of  December  Price  was  again  in  full  retreat 
toward  Arkansas,  losing  within  a  few  days 
2,500  prisoners  and  a  large  amount  of  stores. 
A  conspicuous  incident  of  the  struggle  in  Mis- 
souri was  the  defence  of  Lexington,  on  the 
Missouri  river,  against  a  greatly  superior  force, 
by  2,780  men  under  Col.  Mulligan,  who  sur- 
rendered (Sept.  21)  only  after  being  three  days 
cut  off  from  water.  About  Oct.  1  the  confed- 
erate army  before  Washington  began  to  fall 
back,  and  the  national  lines  to  be  pushed  for- 
ward. On  the  21st  a  portion  of  Gen.  Stone's 
command,  having  crossed  the  Potomac  at  BalPs 
bluff,  about  midway  between  Harper's  Ferry 
and  Washington,  was  disastrously  defeated  by 
the  confederate  general  Evans,  with  a  loss  of 
1,000  out  of  1,900  men.  Col.  Baker,  United 
States  senator  from  Oregon,  was  among  the 
killed.  On  Oct.  81  Winfield  Scott,  general-in- 
chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  re- 
tired from  active  service,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Gen.  McOlellan.  On  Nov.  8  Oapt.  Wilkes, 
in  command  of  the  frigate  San  Jacinto,  inter- 
cepted the  British  mail  steamer  Trent,  from 
Havana  for  Southampton,  and  forcibly  took 
from  on  board  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  com- 
missioners from  the  southern  confederacy  to 
England  and  France.  The  action  was  resented 
by  the  British  government,  and  produced  a 
great  display  of  feeling  against  the  United 
States.  A  war  with  England  seemed  immi- 
nent, when  the  president  decided  to  surrender 
the  commissioners  to  the  British  minister.  On 
Doc.  20  Brig.  Gen.  Ord  routed  the  confederates 
'with  heavy  loss  at  Dranesville,  on  the  road 
from  Washington  to  Leesburg.  In  the  west. 
Bishop  Polk  of  Louisiana,  serving  as  major 
general  in  the  confederate  army,  had  occupied 
Bickroan  and  Columbus,  Ey.,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  begun  to  fortify  them.  Gen.  Grant, 
commander  of  the  federal  forces  at  Cairo,  111., 
consequently  took  possession  (Sept.  6)  of  Pa- 
ducah,  on  the  Ohio  just  below  the  month  of 
the  Tennessee.  About  the  same  time  G^n. 
Zollicoffer  led  a  confederate  force  from  Ten- 
nessee into  S.  E.  Kentucky.  This  was  subse- 
quently placed  under  Gen.  G.  B.  Crittenden, 
«nd  was  defeated  on  Jan.  19,  1862,  by  Gen.  G. 
H.  Thomas  at  Mill  Spring,  Zollicoffer  himself 
being  killed.  On  Feb.  6  the  federal  commo- 
dore Foote,  with  a  fleet  of  gunboats  from  Cai- 
ro, reduced  Fort  Henry  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Tennessee  river  in  Tennessee;  and  on  the  16th 
Fort  Donelson,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Cum- 
berland, surrendered  with  about  13,000  men 
after  some  severe  fighting  to  Gen.  Grant.  (See 
Fort  Donelson  and  Fort  Henry.)  On  the 
15th  Gen.  Mitchel,  advancing  from  Louisville, 
had  oceupied  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  a  place  of 
great  natural  strength,  the  confederate  forces 
under  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston  retiring  to  Nashville, 
Tenn.  That  city  was  occupied  by  the  federal 
forces  on  the  26th,  Gen.  Johnston  retreating  as 


far  as  Corinth,  Miss. ;  and  on  March  2  Colum- 
bus, Ky.,  was  evacuated  by  the  confederates. 
The  whole  of  Kentucky  and  a  part  of  Ten- 
nessee were  thus  secured  by  the  federal  arms. 
To  command  the  Mississippi,  the  cohfederates- 
had  fortified  island  Ko.  Ten  in  a  sharp  bend 
of  that  river,  a  few  miles  above  New  Madrid, 
Mo.,  which  was  also  fortified  and  defended 
by  a  confederate  force.  On  March  8  Gen. 
Pope  invested  the  town,  which  he  took  posses- 
sion of  on  the  14th,  the  confederates  having 
abandoned  it  during  the  preceding  night,  leav- 
ing 83  guns  and  a  large  quantity  of  small  arms^ 
ammunition,  &c.  Com.  Foote,  having  in  the 
mean  time  moved  a  fleet  of  gunboats  down  th& 
river,  opened  on  the  island  on  the  15th.  Two 
of  the  gunboats  succeeded  in  running  past  it ; 
and  a  canal  12  m.  long  having  been  cut  through 
a  peninsula  on  the  Missouri  side,  enabling  t£e 
fleet  to  get  below  it.  Gen.  Pope  on  April  T 
crossed  a  portion  of  his  troops  to  the  E.  side. 
The  confederates,  thus  cut  off  from  retreat,  sur- 
rendered during  the  following  night,  and  near- 
ly 7,000  prisoners,  128  cannon,  7,000  stand  of 
small  arms,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  stores 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  federals.  The  federal 
fleet  proceeded  down  the  river,  and  after  some 
opposition  from  forts  and  gunboats  received 
the  surrender  of  Memphis  on  June  6.  The 
command  was  now  devolved  on  Com.  Davis, 
Com.  Foote  having  been  disabled  by  a  wound. 
The  fleet  continued  its  course  down  the  river, 
reaching  Yicksburg,  Miss.,  before  the  end  of 
June,  where  the  first  serious  obstacle  was  en- 
countered. In  the  mean  time  the  federal  forcca- 
under  G^n.  Grant  had  advanced  from  Fort  Don- 
elson up  the  Tennessee  river,  and  when  en- 
camped in  the  vicinity  of  Shiloh  church,  Tenn., 
near  Pittsburgh  Landing  on  the  river,  were 
attacked  by  the  confederates  under  Gens.  A.  S. 
Johnston  and  Beauregard,  who  had  advanced 
from  Corinth,  about  20  m.  distant.  The  bat- 
tle, which  at  first  threatened  to  overwhelm 
the  federals,  raged  two  days  (April  6  and  7), 
when  the  confederates  fell  back  to  Corinth, 
leaving  the  field  in  the  possession  of  the  Union 
army.  (See  Shiloh.)  After  the  battle  Gen* 
Halleck  assumed  command  of  the  Union  army^ 
and  with  augmented  forces  operated  against 
Corinth,  which  the  confederates  evacuated  on 
May  29.  About  the  same  time  Gen.  Mitchel 
entered  N.  Alabama,  capturing  Huntsville  and 
other  points,  and  destroying  much  confederate 
property.  A  confederate  force  had  entered 
New  Mexico  from  Texas  early  in  1862,  but 
they  were  driven  out  before  the  close  of  the 
spring,  and  subsequently  that  territory  was 
unmolested.  A  victory  was  gained  by  the  na- 
tional forces  under  Gen.  Curtis  at  Pea  Ridge,. 
Ark.,  March  7  and  8,  over  the  armies  of  Van 
Dorn,  Price,  and  McCulloch,  which  had  just 
been  driven  out  of  Missouri.  Gen.  Curtis  sub- 
sequently met  with  little  resistance,  and  in  July 
occupied  Helena  on  the  Mississippi.  During^ 
the  latter  half  of  the  year  there  were  numer- 
ous conflicts  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas  between 
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small  forces  of  confederates  and  federals,  the 
advantage  being  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The 
battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  Ark.,  was  foaght  on 
Dec.  7,  the  Union  forces  being  commanded  by- 
Gens.  Herron  and  Blunt,  and  the  confederates 
by  Gen.  Hindman.  The  latter  retreated  daring 
the  ensuing  night,  leaving  the  federals  in  pos- 
session of  the  field.  Ship  island,  about  10  m. 
from  the  coast  of  Mississippi,  had  been  occu- 
pied in  the  latter  part  of  1861,  and  here  troops 
.were  collected  for  the  capture  of  New  Orleans, 
to  be  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Butler,  who 
reached  the  island  March  25,  1862.  New  Or- 
leans was  defended  by  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Philip,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Mississippi, 
about  88  m.  below  the  city.  Both  of  these 
works  were  of  great  strength,  and  between 
them  the  passage  had  been  barred  by  chains 
and  hulks.  On  April  18  a  bombardment  was 
commenced  by  a  federal  fleet  of  47  vessels, 
carrying  289  guns  and  21  mortars,  the  whole 
commanded  by  Gapt.  Farragut,  the  mortar  fleet 
being  under  the  special  command  of  Gapt. 
Porter.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the  bar- 
riers having  been  previously  removed,  Gapt. 
Farragut  ran  past  the  forts  with  a  part  of  his 
fleet,  destroyed  a  squadron  of  the  enemy's  rams 
and  gunboats,  silenced  the  batteries  above  the 
forts,  and  reached  New  Orleans  on  the  25th. 
Gen.  Lovell,  in  command  of  the  confederate 
troops,  evacuated  the  city  on  his  arrival,  and 
destroyed  all  the  cotton,  sugar,  and  other  val- 
uable stores.  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip 
surrendered  to  Gapt.  Porter  on  the  28th.  Gren. 
Butler  now  moved  up  with  his  army,  took  for- 
mal possession  of  New  Orleans  (May  1),  and 
placed  it  under  martial  law.  Farragut's  fleet 
passed  up  the  river,  captured  Baton  Rouge,  and 
afterwax^d  proceeded  to  Vicksburg,  the  only 
remaining  stronghold  of  the  confederates  on 
the  Mississippi,  of  which  a  bombardment  was 
begun  on  June  26.  On  the  morning  of  the 
28th  Gapt.  Farragut  with  seven  vessels  passed 
the  city,  and  joined  Gapt.  Davis's  flotilla  from 
Memphis.  The  siege  of  Vicksburg  was  aban- 
doned about  the  end  of  July,  Gapt.  Farragut, 
who  had  repassed  the  batteries,  dropping  down 
the  river  with  his  fleet.  On  Aug.  5  the  con- 
federate Gen.  Breckinridge  was  repulsed  in  an 
attack  on  Baton  Rouge  by  Gen.  Williams,  who 
fell  at  the  moment  of  victory.  In  December 
Gen.  Butler  was  superseded  by  G«n.  Banks. 
Another  expedition,  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Burnside  and  Gom.  Goldsborough,  sailed 
from  Hampton  roads  Jan.  12,  1862,  entered 
Pamlico  sound  by  way  of  Hatteras  inlet,  and 
attacked  Roanoke  island,  which  the  confeder- 
ates had  strongly  fortified.  The  troops  landed 
Feb.  7,  and  on  the  following  day  stormed  the 
intrenohments,  and  obliged  about  2,700  of  the 
enemy  to  surrender.  On  the  9th  the  fleet 
passed  up  the  sound  to  Elizabeth  Gity,  N.  G., 
and  destroyed  the  confederate  flotilla.  On 
March  14  Gen.  Burnside  captured  New  Berne 
after  a  severe  battle,  taking  500  prisoners  and 
69  guns,  and  immediately  afterward  marched 


a  force  thence  to  Beaufort,  which  made  no 
resistance;  but  Fort  Macon,  which  defended 
the  entrance  to  it  from  the  sea,  held  out  until 
April  25.  Washington,  Plymouth,  and  other 
towns  on  the  coast  were  also  occupied.  On 
April  11  Fort  Pulaski,  on  Gockspur  island  at 
the  month  of  the  Savannah  river,  was  reduced 
by  bombardment  from  batteries  on  Tybee  isl- 
and. On  March  8  the  confederate  ironclad  Vir- 
ginia (formerly  Merrimack),  coming  out  from 
Norfolk,  attacked  the  federal  fleet  in  Hampton 
roads,  and  destroyed  the  frigates  Gumberland 
and  Gongress.  During  the  ensuing  night  the 
ironclad  Monitor,  under  command  of  Lieut. 
Worden,  arrived  from  New  York,  and  in  the 
morning  engaged  the  Virginia,  which  retired 
after  a  protracted  contest.  (See  Hampton 
Roads.)  On  May  10  Norfolk  was  occupied 
without  resistance  by  a  detachment  from  For- 
tress Monroe  under  Gen.  Wool,  and  the  Vir- 
ginia was  blown  up  to  prevent  it  from  falling 
into  his  hands.  In  June,  1862,  Gen.  Buell  left 
Oorinth,  Miss^  and  moved  east,  threatening 
Ghattanooga,  Tenn.  Gen.  Bragg,  in  command 
of  the  confederates,  thereupon  moved  from 
Tupelo,  Miss.,  through  N.  Alabama  and  Geor- 
gia, reaching  Ghattanooga  in  advance  of  Buell. 
Toward  the  end  of  August  he  started  on  an 
invasion  of  Kentucky,  which  his  forces  en- 
tered from  £.  Tennessee.  On  the  SOth  a  corps 
under  Kirby  Smith  encountered  a  raw  Union 
force  under  Gen.  Manson  at  Richmond,  Ky., 
and  totally  defeated  it  with  a  loss  %l  several 
thousand  in  disabled  and  prisoners.  Lexington 
was  occupied  on  Sept.  4.  On  the  17th  Bragg 
captured  Munfordsville,  with  the  Union  force 
there  of  about  2,000  men  under  Gol.  Wilder,  and 
on  Oct.  1  entered  Frankfort.  In  the  mean  time 
Buell  had  marched  by  way  of  Nashville,  which 
he  left  strongly  garrisoned,  to  Louisville,  where 
his  army  arrived  between  Sept.  25  and  29.  On 
Oct.  1  he  began  to  move  against  Bragg,  who 
slowly  retreated  to  Perryville,  where  he  made 
a  stand,  and  on  the  8th  a  battle  ensued,  in  which 
the  confederates  lost  2,500  men  and  the  federals 
more  than  4,000.  During  the  succeeding  night 
Bragg  continued  his  retreat,  and  joining  Eirby 
Smith  passed  into  £.  Tennessee.  On  the  80th 
Buell  was  superseded  by  Maj.  Gen.  Rosecrans. 
The  confederates  under  Gen.  Price  having  oc- 
cupied luka.  Miss.,  Gen.  Rosecrans  attacked 
that  place  on  Sept.  19,  and  severe  fighting  en- 
sued, which  was  ended  by  darkness.  During 
the  succeeding  night  Price  retreated,  and  at 
Ripley  united  with  a  stronger  confederate 
force  under  Gen.  Van  Dorn,  who  soon  ad- 
vanced against  Oorinth,  now  defended  by  Gen. 
Rosecrans.  The  attack  was  commenced  on 
Oct.  3,  and  ended  on  the  following  day  with  a 
strong  and  determined  assault,  which  was  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss,  the  federal  pursuit  con- 
tinuing as  far  as  Ripley.  (See  Corinth,  vol.  v., 
p.  854.)  Gen.  Rosecrans,  having  assumed  com- 
mand in  Kentucky,  began  on  Nov.  10  to  move 
to  Nashville.  On  Dec.  26  he  bej?an  to  march 
thence  upon  Murf  reeaboro,  where  Bragg's  forces 
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were  oonoentrated ;  he  enconntered  some  op- 
pOBition,  and  reached  Stone  river  near  that 
place  on  the  29th  and  80th.  Here  bloody  en- 
gagements occurred,  Dec*  81,  1862,  and  Jan. 
2,  1868,  which  resulted  in  the  abandonment 
of  Morfreesboro  by  the  confederates  daring 
the  night  of  Jan.  8-4.  (See  Murfreesboro.) 
The  other  operations  in  this  vicinity  daring 
the  winter  and  spring  were  confined  to  cavalry 
raids.  On  Nov.  28, 1862,  Gen.  Grant,  in  com- 
mand in  W.  Tennessee,  commenced  an  advance 
into  Mississippi  with  the  design  of  operating 
against  Yicksbarg.  He  had  reached  Oxford 
when,  on  Dec.  20,  a  blow  was  struck  at  his 
communications  in  the  capture  of  Holly  Springs 
by  Van  Dorn,  who  took  more  than  1,000  pris- 
oners and  destroyed  a  vast  quantity  of  muni- 
tions and  stores,  compelling  Grant  to  abandon 
the  movement.  On  Oct.  8  Galveston,  Texas, 
was  occupied  by  a  naval  force,  and  was  held 
till  Jan.  1,  1868,  when  it  was  retaken  by  Gen. 
Magruder.— Operations  of  greater  magnitude 
had  in  the  mean  while  taken  place  on  the  east- 
em  theatre  of  the  war.  About  April  1,  1862, 
Gen.  McOlellan,  who  now  had  command  only  of 
the  department  of  the  Potomac,  transferred  his 
forces  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  began  a  move- 
ment upon  Richmond  up  the  peninsula  between 
the  York  and  James  rivers.  On  the  4th  an 
advance  was  made  upon  Yorktown,  which  was 
besieged  for  a  month,  when  it  was  abandoned 
by  the  confederates.  McOlellan  then  contin- 
ued his  advance,  and  a  series  of  bloody  battles 
was  fought,  viz. :  at  Williamsburg,  May  6 ;  Han- 
over Court  House,  May  27;  Seven  Pines  and 
Fair  Oaks,  May  81  and  June  1 ;  Mechfinicsville, 
June  26;  Gold  Harbor,  June  27 ;  Savage's  Sta- 
tion, June  29;  Frazier's  Farm,  June  80;  and 
Malvern  Hill,  July  1,  on  the  James.  During  the 
night  of  July  1  Gen.  McOlellan  withdrew  his 
troops  to  Harrison's  Landing,  7  m.  below  Mal- 
vern Hill,  where  he  remained  till  about  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  when  his  army  was  transferred 
to  the  Potomac.  The  confederate  army  in  this 
campaign  was  at  first  commanded  by  Gen.  Jo- 
seph £.  Johnston,  who  was  succeeded  by  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Mal- 
vern Hill  it  retired  to  Richmond,  to  assume  the 
offensive  against  Washington.  (For  a  detailed 
account  of  the  peninsular  campaign,  see  Ohiok- 
AHOMiNT.)  In  the  mean  time  a  confederate 
force  under  Gen.  "Stonewall"  Jackson  and 
federal  forces  under  Gens.  Banks  and  Fremont 
had  been  operating  in  the  Shenandoah  val- 
ley. (See  Cross  Keys.)  Several  battles  were 
fought,  and  about  the  middle  of  June  Jackson 
was  smnmoned  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
force  to  Richmond.  In  July  Gen.  Pope  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  federal  army  of  Vir- 
ginia, consisting  of  the  forces  that  had  been 
operating  in  the  valley  and  of  those  under  Gen. 
McDowell  covering  Washington.  About  the 
same  time  Gen.  Halleck  was  summoned  from 
the  west  to  act  as  general-in-chief  at  Washing- 
ton. On  Aug.  9  a  portion  of  Pope's  army  un- 
der Banks  was  repulsed  with  loss  at  Cedar 


mountain,  near  Oulpeper  Court  House,  by  a 
superior  body  of  confederates  under  Jackson, 
who  formed  the  van  in  Lee's  offensive  opera- 
tions. On  Aug.  29  and  80  occurred  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  between  the  Union  army 
under  Pope  and  the  confederate  forces  under 
Jackson  and  Longstreet,  in  which  the  latter 
had  the  advantage.  (See  Bull  Run.)  Pope 
retreated  within  the  defences  of  Washington 
and  resigned.  Gen.  McOlellan  assuming  com- 
mand of  the  remnant  of  his  army.  Lee  moved 
to  the  Potomac  above  Washington  and  crossed 
into  Maryland.  McOlellan  soon  started  to 
meet  him,  and  encountered  portions  of  the 
enemy  on  Sept.  14  at  Turner's  and  Crampton's 
gaps  in  the  South  mountain,  from  which  they 
were  driven  after  severe  fighting.  The  next 
day  Harper's  Ferry,  with  11,588  men,  78  guns, 
18,000  small  arms,  and  other  stores,  was  sur- 
rendered to  a  detachment  of  Lee's  army  under 
Jackson.  McOlellan,  advancing,  found  Lee 
on  the  15th  strongly  posted  across  Antietam 
creek  near  the  village  of  Sharpsburg,  where 
on  the  two  following  days  a  bloody  but  in- 
decisive battle  was  fought.  (See  Antietam, 
Battle  of.)  On  the  night  of  the  18th  Lee 
retreated  into  Virginia.  McOlellan  crossed  the 
Potomac  about  Novt  1,  and  advanced  to  War- 
renton,  near  the  Rappahannock.  On  the  7th 
he  was  directed  to  turn  over  the  command  to 
Gen.  Bumside,  who  moved  down  the  Rappa- 
hannock to  Fredericksburg,  which  was  sum- 
moned without  effect  on  the  21st.  Lee  had 
made  a  parallel  movement  down  the  S.  bank 
of  the  river,  and  strongly  intrenched  himself 
on  the  bluffs  behind  the  town.  On  Dec.  13 
Bumside  crossed  the  river  and  made  repeated 
attacks  on  the  enemy's  position,  but  was  re- 
pulsed with  great  slaughter,  and  on  the  15th 
returned  to  the  N.  bank.  (See  Fredericks- 
euro,  Battle  of.)  On  Jan.  26,  1868,  Bum- 
side  was  superseded  by  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker. 
About  the  dose  of  April  Hooker  began  to  cross 
the  Rappahannock,  and  concentrated  his  f  orcea 
at  Chancellorsville,  where  a  bloody  engagement 
ensued.  May  2-4,  in  which  the  Union  army  was 
worsted  by  the  forces  under  Lee,  Hooker  re- 
crossing  to  the  N.  side  of  the  river.  In  this  bat- 
tle Jackson  was  mortally  wounded.  (See  Oh  an- 
oellorsvills.  Battle  of.)  About  the  be^- 
ning  of  June  Lee,  again  assuming  the  offensive, 
advanced  into  the  Shenandoah  valley,  cap- 
turing Winchester  on  the  15th,  whence  .he 
drove  a  federal  force  under  Gen.  Milroy,  taking 
many  prisoners.  The  main  body  of  the  con- 
federate army  crossed  the  Potomac  above  Har- 
per's Ferry,  June  24-25,  and  marching  across 
Maryland  entered  Pennsylvania.  Hooker  had 
begun  on  June  18  to  move  north,  so  as  to 
cover  Washington,  and  on  the  26th  crossed  the 
Potomac  about  half  way  between  Washington 
and  Harper's  Ferry,  advancing  to  Frederick, 
Md.  On  the  following  day  he  resigned  his 
command,  in  consequence  of  a  difference  with 
Gen.  Halleck  respecting  the  disposition  of  a 
force  at  Maryland  Heights  opposite  Harper^a 
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Feny,  and  on  the  28th  was  saoceeded  by  Gen. 
Meade.  The  latter  advanced  into  PennBjlva- 
nia,  and  on  July  1,  2,  and  8  the  two  armies 
met  in  the  great  battle  of  Gtettjsbnrg,  which 
ended  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  confederate 
army.  (See  Gettysbubo,  Battle  op.)  On  the 
4th  Lee  began  his  retreat,  and  on  the  18th  re- 
crossed  the  Potomac  at  one  of  the  points  where 
be  had  crossed  on  his  advance.  Meade  crossed 
a  little  below  Harper's  Ferry  on  the  18th,  and 
reached  Warrenton  on  the  25th,  where  he  was 
soon  confronted  by  Lee  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Rappahannock.  Few  important  move- 
ments were  made  by  either  army  daring  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  and  the  campaign  of 
1868  closed  with  the  abortive  attempt  of  Meade 
upon  Lee's  position  on  Mine  run,  a  small  afSn- 
ent  of  the  Rapidan,  at  the  end  of  November. — 
About  Dec.  20, 1862,  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  with 
80,000  men  proceeded  down  the  Mississippi 
from  Memphis,  and  on  the  29th  assaulted  the 
fortifications  and  batteries  commanding  Yicks- 
burg  from  the  north.  The  assault  was  repelled 
with  a  loss  of  nearly  2,000,  and  the  forces  a 
few  days  after  were  withdrawn  to  Milliken's 
Bend,  where  on  Jan.  4,  1868,  Gen.  McOler- 
nand  assumed  command.  An  expedition  into 
Arkansas  was  immediately  undertaken  for  the 
capture  of  Fort  Hindman  at  Arkansas  Post  on 
the  Arkansas  river,  which  was  reduced  on  the 
11th,  the  federals  suffering  a  loss  of  977  and 
capturing  17  guns,  several  thousand  prisoners 
and  small  arms,  and  a  large  quantity  of  muni- 
tions and  stores.  Returning  from  this  expedi- 
tion, the  forces  were  moved  down  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  on  the  22d  landed  at  Young's  Point 
on  the  W.  bank,  about  9  m.  above  Yicksburg, 
where  Gen.  Grant  arrived  and  assumed  chief 
command,  Feb.  2.  Two  months  were  now 
spent  in  unavailing  attempts  to  fiank  the  de- 
fences of  Yicksburg  by  means  of  a  canal  at 
this  point  and  through  various  bayous.  Final- 
ly, a  part  of  Admiral  Porter's  fleet  and  several 
transports  having  run  past  the  batteries  of 
Yicksburg  and  Warrenton  and  Grand  Gulf  be- 
low, a  portion  of  Grant's  army,  which  had 
marched  down  the  W.  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
crossed  the  river  on  April  80.  Grand  Gulf, 
being  thus  taken  in  the  rear,  was  abandoned 
on  May  3,  and  a  few  days  after  Grant  was 
joined  by  Sherman's  corps,  which  had  remained 
above  Yicksburg.  An  advance  was  then  made 
up  the  left  bank  of  the  Big  Black  river,  en- 
countering some  opposition  at  Raymond  (May 
12)  and  Jackson  (May  14).  On  the  16th  a  battle 
was  fought  at  Champion  Hills,  between  Jack- 
son and  Yicksburg,  by  Grant's  forces,  against 
Gen.  Pemberton,  who  had  marched  out  of 
Yicksburg  with  the  design  of  taking  Grant  in 
the  rear.  Pemberton  was  driven  back  with 
loss,  and  retreated  to  the  Big  Black  river,  across 
which  he  was  driven  the  following  day.  The 
federal  forces  then  advanced  upon  Yicksburg, 
and  on  the  19th  the  investment  was  complete. 
Porter  immediately  obtained  control  of  the 
Taaeoo  river.    On  the  19th  and  22d  unsuccessful 


assaults  were  made,  in  the  latter  of  which  the 
loss  was  nearly  8,000.  On  July  8,  the  last 
day  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  Gen.  Pem- 
berton, reduced  by  famine,  surrendered  with 
27,000  men,  and  on  the  4th  Grant  occupied  the 
city.  The  result  of  this  campaign  rent  the 
confederacy  in  twain,  and  was  the  severest  blow 
it  had  yet  received.  On  July  16  Gen.  8berman 
drove  out  of  Jackson  Gen.  Joseph  £.  John- 
ston, who  during  the  siege  had  been  opera- 
ting in  the  rear  of  Grant.  On  July  8  Helena, 
Ark.,  held  by  Gen.  Prentiss  with  8,800,  was 
attacked  -by  about  7,700  confederates  under 
Gen.  Holmes,  who  were  repulsed  with  a  loss 
of  nearly  1,700.  In  Louisiana  Gen.  Banks  in- 
vested Port  Hudson  on  the  Mississippi  in  May, 
1868,  and  on  the  27th  made  an  assault  which 
was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  about  1,860  men. 
The  place  was  then  closely  besieged,  and  sur- 
rendered on  July  8  with  6,408  men.  Other 
operations  were  carried  on  during  the  year 
in  Louisiana  between  Gens.  Banks  and  Tay- 
lor, but  they  were  not  decisive.  Early  in 
September  an  expedition  under  Gen.  Franklin, 
consisting  of  4,000  men  and  several  gunboats, 
was  despatched  from  New  Orleans  to  proceed 
against  Houston,  Texas,  by  way  of  Sabine 
pass;  but  the  gunboats,  being  disabled  in  an 
attack  on  the  fortifications  at  Pass  Frank- 
lin, returned  to  New  Orleans.  On  Oct.  26  a 
new  expedition,  eonsisting  of  6,000  men  un- 
der Banks,  started  for  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
landed  at  Brazos  Santiago  Nov.  2.  Having 
taken  possession  of  Brownsville  and  other 
points  in  W.  Texas,  Banks  left  Gen.  Dana  in 
command  and  returned  to  New  Orleans.  After 
abandoning  Murfreesboro,  Bragg  had  concen- 
trated the  greater  part  of  his  forces  at  Shelby- 
ville  and  Tullahoma,  where  they  were  strongly 
intrenched.  Rosecrans  remained  quietly  at 
Murfreesboro  till  June  28,  1868,  when  he  ad- 
vanced, and  took  possession  of  Shelbyville  on 
the  27th  and  of  Tullahoma  on  the  80th,  forcing 
Bragg  to  retreat  to  Chattanooga.  The  federal 
advance  reached  the  Tennessee  river  Aug.  21, 
and  by  Sept  8  the  army  was  all  across  the 
stream,  concentrating  at  Trenton,  Gb.,  some 
miles  S.  of  Ohattanooga,  which  was  occupied 
by  a  detachment  the  next  day,  Bragg  retiring 
into  Georgia  and  posting  his  troops  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chickamauga  creek,  E.  of  Trenton. 
Here,  Sept.  19  and  20,  occurred  a  severe  en- 
gagement, in  which  the  federals  were  worsted 
and  feu  back  to  Chattanooga,  where  they  were 
besieged  by  Bragg.  (See  OmoKAMAuoA,  Bat- 
tle OP.)  On  Oct.  28  Gen.  Grant  arrived  and 
took  command.  Reinforcements  under  Hook- 
er had  previously  arrived  from  the  east,  and 
others  from  the  west  under  Sherman  came 
subsequently.  A  series  of  movements  was  at 
once  initiated,  which  after  much  hard  fighting 
resulted  in  driving  Bragg  from  Ohattanooga 
(Nov.  25)  and  forcing  him  to  retreat  into 
Georgia.  (See  Ohattanooga.)  Gen.  Bum- 
side,  after  being  relieved  from  command  on 
the  Rappahannock,  had  been  assigned  to  the 
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command  of  the  department  of  the  Ohio,  and 
having  organized  a  force  of  about  20,000  men 
at  Gamp  Nelson  near  Richmond,  Ky.,  began  on 
Aug.  16  an  advance  on  Knoxville,  which  was 
occupied  on  Sept.  1.  East  Tennessee,  where 
the  army  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
population,  was  thus  restored  to  the  control 
of  the  Union  with  little  opposition,  the  great- 
er part  of  the  confederate  forces  having  been 
withdrawn  to  aid  Bragg  at  Chickamauga.  On 
Nov.  17  Longstreet,  with  forces  drawn  from 
Bragg,  began  a  siege  of  Knoxville,  which  con- 
tinued till  the  beginning  of  December,  when, 
upon  the  approach  of  Sherman  to  the  relief  of 
the  city,  the  confederates  retreated  into  Yir- 

S'nia.  A  confederate  cavalry  force  under  Gen. 
organ,  starting  on  June  27  from  Sparta,  Tenn., 
had  made  a  raid,  which  created  great  excite- 
ment, through  Kentucky  and  S.  Indiana  into 
Ohio,  where  before  the  end  of  July  they  were 
nearly  aU  captured  or  destroyed.  On  Aug.  10 
Gren.  Steele  set  out  from  Helena,  Ark.,  with 
12,000  men  and  40  guns,  for  the  capture  of 
Little  Rock,  and,  advancing  against  some  op- 
position, occupied  that  city  on  Sept.  10.  Other 
operations  in  Arkan8a»  and  Missouri  during 
the  year  were  of  minor  importance.  On  April 
6  an  attack  was  made  on  Oharleston  by  a  fleet 
of  ironclads  under  Com.  Du  Pont,  which  was 
reipelled  by  the  fire  of  Fort  Sumter.  On  July 
10  a  force  was  landed  by  Gen.  Gillmore,  then 
in  command  in  South  Carolina,  on  Morris  isl- 
and at  the  entrance  of  Charleston  harbor,  and 
on  the  following  day  an  ineffectual  attack  was 
made  on  Fort  Wagner,  a  strong  earthwork 
at  its  N.  end.  On  the  16th  an  assault  was 
made  in  force,  which  was  repulsed  with  a  loss 
of  1,500  men.  The  fort  was  then  besieged  by 
regular  approaches,  and  was  abandoned  on 
Sept.  7.  It  was  afterward,  with  other  bat- 
teries on  the  island,  turned  against  Oharleston, 
which  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  bombard- 
ment. On  the  night  of  Sept.  8  an  attempt  to 
carry  Fort  Sumter  by  assault  was  made  by  a 
flotilla  of  boats  from  Admiral  Dahlgren's  fleet, 
which  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  About  80 
killed  and  wounded  and  120  prisoners.  The 
principal  occurrence  in  North  Carolina  during 
1868  was  the  ineffective  siege  of  the  town  of 
Washington  in  the  early  part  of  April  by  a 
confederate  force  under  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill.  An 
effort  in  February,  1864,  to  restore  Florida 
to  the  Union  by  an  expedition  from  Hilton 
Head,  under  Gen.  Seymour,  resulted  disas- 
trously. Landing  at  Jacksonville,  he  advanced 
west,  and  at  Olustee  on  the  20th  encountered 
a  confederate  force  under  Gen.  Finnegan  and 
was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Jacksonville.  Of 
about  5,000  men  engaged,  Seymour  lost  about 
1,500  in  killed  and  wounded ;  the  confederate 
loss  was  less  than  1,000.  On  April  20  Ply- 
mouth, N.  C,  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  a 
confederate  force  under  Gen.  Hoke  (see  Plt- 
uotjth),  and  as  a  consequence  Washington  was 
evacuated  by  the  federals  eight  days  later.  On 
May  5  the  confederate  ironclad  Albemarle, 


which  had  taken  part  in  the  attack  on  Ply- 
mouth, came  out  of  the  Roanoke  river  and  was 
engaged  by  the  gunboat  Sassacns.  Having  re- 
ceived considerable  injury,  the  Albemarle  re- 
treated up  the  river,  and  on  Oct.  27  was  sunk 
by  a  torpedo  under  the  direction  of  Lieut. 
Cushing.  On  Oct.  31  Plymouth  was  retaken 
by  the  federal  fleet.  West  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  most  important  movement  in  1864  was 
Banks's  disastrous  Red  river  campaign  in  the 
early  spring.  (See  Louisiana,  vol.  x.,  p.  678, 
and  Red  Riveb,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  287.)  In  Arkan- 
sas Gen.  Steele  moved  8.  from  Little  Rock, 
March  28-24,  with  7,000  men,  for  the  purpose 
of  cooperating  with  Banks,  and  advanced  as  far 
as  Camden  on  the  Washita  river,  when,  receiv- 
ing news  of  the  failure  of  Banks,  he  began  a 
retreat  on  April  27,  reaching  Little  Rock  May 
2.  During  this  movement  Steele  had  been  re- 
peatedly annoyed  by  the  confederates,  the  most 
important  engagements  being  at  Marks's  mill 
on  April  25,  when  a  detachment  of  three  regi- 
ments was  captured  after  a  stout  resistance  by 
a  superior  force  imder  the  confederate  Gen. 
Fagan,  and  at  Jenkins's  ferry  on  the  Saline 
river,  April  80,  when  a  powerful  attack  by 
Kirby  Smith  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  In 
September  and  October  Gen.  Price  with  a  con- 
siderable force  made  a  raid  through  Missouri. 
Entering  the  state  at  the  S.  E.  corner  from 
Arkansas,  he  passed  N.  W.  through  the  centre 
past  Jefferson  City  to  Lexington  and  Indepen- 
dence, whence  he  was  driven  south,  escaping 
into  W.  Arkansas  with  a  loss  of  10  guns,  much 
material,  and  nearly  2,000  prisoners.  On  April 
12  Fort  Pillow,  on  the  Mississippi  about  40  m. 
above  Memphis,  garrisoned  by  about  560  men, 
of  whom  half  were  colored,  was  taken  by  as- 
sault by  the  confederates  under  Gen.  Forrest, 
and  many  of  the  garrison  as  well  as  non-com> 
batants  were  kill^  after  the  capture.  Gen, 
Sturgis  with  12,000  men,  being  sent  after  For- 
rest, who  was  retreating,  came  up  with  and 
was  routed  by  him  at  Guntown  in  N.  Missis- 
sippi on  June  10.  Sturgis  lost  8,000  or  4,000 
men,  mainly  prisoners,  and  retreated  to  Mem- 
phis, pursued  by  Forrest.  Another  force  of 
12,000  men  under  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith  was  then 
sent  against  Forrest,  by  which  he  was  defeated 
with  great  loss  at  Tupelo,  Miss.,  on  July  14. 
In  August  Forts  Gaines  and  Morgan,  com- 
manding the  entrance  to  Mobile  bay,  were 
reduced  by  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Farragut, 
aided  by  a  land  force  under  Gen.  Granger, 
and  the  confederate  fleet  there  was  destroyed. 
(See  Mobile.) — Early  in  March,  1864,  Gen. 
Grant  was  appointed  lieutenant  general  and 
invested  with  the  chief  command  of  the  Union 
armies,  Gen.  Halleck  being  relieved  and  as- 
signed to  duty  in  Washington  as  chief  of  staff 
to  the  army.  Gen.  Grant  announced  that  his 
headquarters  would  be  with  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  in  the  field.  On  May  4  he  began  to 
cross  the  Rapidan  and  advance  into  the  **  Wil- 
derness," a  region  on  the  S.  bank  of  that 
stream  in  Orange  and  Spottsylvania  counties. 
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Here  (May  5  and  6)  and  at  Spottsylvania  Court 
Hoase  near  by  (May  8-21)  followed  a  series 
of  sanguinary  engagements.  (See  Wildbbn ess, 
Battles  of  the.)  Grant  then  advanced  by 
a  series  of  flank  movements  to  the  Ohicka- 
hominy,  where  on  June  8  occurred  the  sec- 
ond battle  of  Gold  Harbor,  in  which  the  fed- 
eral assault  on  the  confederate  position  was 
repulsed  with  great  loss.  (See  Ghiokahomint, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  416.)  On  the  12th,  having  deter- 
mined to  attack  Richmond  from  the  south,  he 
began  to  move,  crossing  the  Ohickahominy 
below  Lee^s  position,  and  effecting  the  passage 
•of  the  James  June  14-15.  Lee  uiereupon  re- 
tired within  the  intrenchments  covering  Rich- 
mond.  On  the  15th  and  16th  a  part  of  the 
Union  forces  unsuccessfuUy  assailed  Petersburg, 
and  on  the  19th  Grant  began  a  regular  siege. 
On  July  80,  a  mine  having  been  exploded, 
another  attack  was  made,  which  was  repulsed 
with  loss.  The  siege  of  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond continued  till  April  8,  1865,  when,  after 
Lee's  defeat  at  Five  Forks  (March  81,  April 
1),  those  places  were  occupied  by  the  federals, 
having  been  evacuated  by  Lee  during  the  pre- 
c&dmg  night.  Grant  vigorously  pursued  the 
retreating  army,  and  at  Appomattox  Court 
House  on  the  9th  compelled  Lee  to  surrender 
the  remnant  of  his  forces,  about  27,000  in  all, 
an  event  which  virtually  terminated  the  war. 
<3ee  Pbtebsbubq,  Sibob  of.)  Simultaneously 
with  Grant's  advance  on  Richmond,  Gen.  Sigel 
mo?ed  up  the  Shenandoah  valley,  and  Gen. 
€rook  from  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  up  the  Kana- 
wha valley.  On  May  15,  1864,  Sigel  was  rout- 
ed at  Newmarket  by  Gen.  Breckinridge,  losing 
700  men,  6  guns,  and  1,000  small  arms.  Gen. 
Hunter,  having  superseded  Sigel  and  having 
been  somewhat  strengthened,  resumed  the 
offensive.  He  was  opposed  by  Gen.  Jones, 
Breckinridge  having  been  withdrawn  to  Rich- 
mond. The  two  armies  met  at  Piedmont, 
near  Staunton,  June  5,  when  Jones  was  rout- 
ed, losing  1,500  prisoners,  8  guns,  and  8,000 
SQiall  arms.  Hunter  advanced  to  Staunton, 
where  he  was  joined  by  Crook,  and  advanced 
thence  via  Lexington  on  Lynchburg.  Gen. 
Early  being  sent  to  the  relief  of  this  city  from 
Richmond,  Hunter  retreated  into  West  Vir- 
ginia. Early  then  moved  north,  and  on  July 
2-3  appeared  on  the  Potomac.  Crossing  into 
Maryland,  he  threatened  Washington  and  Bal- 
timore, being  stoutly  but  ineffectually  opposed 
on  the  9th  by  an  inferior  force  under  Gen.  Wal- 
lace on  the  Monocacy  river  near  Frederick, 
Wallace  losing  nearly  2,000  men  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing.  Washington  was  saved 
by  the  timely  arrival  of  troops  ordered  there 
by  Gen.  Grant.  Early  recrossed  into  Virginia, 
and  on  the  24th  routed  Gen.  Crook  near  Win- 
chester, inflicting  a  loss  of  1,200.  He  then 
sent  a  body  of  cavalry  on  a  raid  into  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  burned  Chambersburg,  July  80. 
On  Aug.  7  Gen.  Sheridan  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  federal  forces  to  operate  in  tiie  She- 
nandoah valley.    His  force  was  soon  raised  to 


80,000,  Early  opposing  him  with  about  20,000. 
He  defeated  Early  on  Opequan  creek  near  Win- 
chester (Sept.  19),  at  Fisher's  Hill  8  m.  S. 
(Sept.  22),  and  on  Cedar  creek  near  by  (Oct. 
19),  virtually  clearing  the  valley  of  confeder- 
ate troops.  In  the  battle  of  Opequan  creek 
he  lost  8,000  men,  and  captured  the  same  num- 
ber of  prisoners  and  6  guns ;  in  that  of  Fisher's 
Hill  he  took  1,100  prisoners  and  16  guns.  In 
the  battle  of  Cedar  creek  Early  surprised  the 
Union  camp  at  dawn  in  the  absence  of  Gen. 
Sheridan,  driving  back  the  troops  in  confusion 
and  capturing  the  camp  and  defences,  24  guns, 
and  1,200  prisoners.  Sheridan,  then  at  Win- 
chester, being  aroused  by  the  firing,  hurried  to 
the  front,  and  having  reorganized  his  troops, 
retook  the  camp  and  guns  in  the  afternoon,  re- 
covering many  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  the 
morning,  and  taking  from  the  enemy  1,500  pris- 
oners, 28  guns,  and  1,500  small  arms,  besides 
equipments. — When  Gen.  Grant  assumed  the 
chief  command,  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  division  of  the  Mississippi, 
comprising  the  departments  of  the  Ohio,  the 
Cumberland,  the  Tennessee,  and  the  Arkansas, 
and  was  to  move  against  Atlanta,  Ga.,  simul- 
taneously with  Grant's  advance  on  Richmond. 
His  forces  for  the  campaign  were  encamped 
around  Chattanooga,  and  consisted  of  a  little 
less  than  100,000  men,  with  about  250  guns, 
comprising  the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  Gen. 
Thomas ;  the  army  of  the  Tennessee,  Gen.  Mo- 
Pherson ;  and  the  army  of  the  Ohio,  Gen.  Scho- 
field.  He  was  opposed  by  Gen.  J.  £.  Johnston, 
with  about  50,000  men,  encamped  at  Dalton, 
Ga.,  organized  in  three  corps  under  Hardee, 
Hood,  and  Polk.  Sherman  started  on  May  5, 
and  gradually  forced  Johnston  back,  compelling 
him  after  much  severe  fighting  to  cross  the 
Chattahoochee  on  July  10  and  seek  the  in- 
trenchments covering  Atlanta.  Here  he  was 
superseded  by  Hood,  who  made  several  attacks 
on  Sherman,  which  were  repulsed  with  great 
loss,  and  was  compelled  to  abandon  Atlanta  on 
Sept.  1.  (See  Atlanta,  and  Sherman,  Wil- 
liam TsouMSBH.)  Having  removed  the  inhab- 
itants from  the  city  and  burned  everything 
except  the  dwellings  and  churches,  Gren.  Sher- 
man started  near  the  middle  of  November  for 
the  coast,  with  about  60,000  men.  Marching 
through  the  heart  of  Georgia  without  opposi- 
tion, he  reached  the  vicinity  of  Savannah.  On 
Deo.  18  Fort  McAllister  on  the  Ogeechee  river, 
in  the  rear  of  Savannah,  was  carried  by  assault 
by  Gen.  Hazen.  and  communication  was  then 
opened  with  the  fleet.  On  the  21st  Savannah 
was  occupied,  having  been  abandoned  by  its 
garrison  during  the  preceding  night.  Sherman 
left  Gen.  Thomas  in  command  in  Tennessee. 
Hood,  after  abandoning  Atlanta,  bad  operated 
for  a  time  upon  Sherman's  line  of  communica- 
tion, and  then  moved  into  N.  Alabama,  whence, 
upon  learning  that  Sherman  had  started  for  the 
coast,  he  advanced  into  Tennessee  with  about 
55,000  men,  and  began  to  move  on  Nashville. 
On  Nov.  SO  he  was  opposed  at  Franklin  by 
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Gen.  Schofield,  who  repelled  repeated  assaults, 
enabling  the  federal  trains  to  cross  the  Harpeth 
river  and  reach  Nashville.  The  federal  loss 
was  189  killed,  1,088  wounded,  and  1,104 
missing ;  the  confederate  loss  was  reported  by 
Thomas  at  1,760  killed,  8,800  wounded,  and 
702  prisoners,  while  Hood  admitted  a  total  loss 
of  4,600.  A  little  after  midnight  Schofield 
withdrew,  and  the  next  day  reached  Nashville. 
Hood  established  his  lines  S.  of  Nashville,  and 
was  attacked  hj  Thomas  on  Dec.  16  and  16, 
and  completely  routed.  He  retreated  with  dif- 
ficulty into  Alabama,  having  suffered  immense 
losses  in  disabled  and  prisoners.  (See  Nash- 
ville.) An  attempt  in  December,  by  a  fieet 
under  Admiral  Porter  and  a  land  force  under 
Gen.  Butler,  to  reduce  Fort  Fisher  at  the  mouth 
of  Cape  Fear  river,  commanding  the  approach 
to  Wilmington,  N.  C,  failed ;  but  on  Jan.  16, 
1866,  it  was  carried  by  assault  under  Gen. 
Terry,  aided  by  the  fieet.  During  the  fol- 
lowing night  the  confederate  works  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  were  abandoned  and 
blown  up.  The  federal  forces,  reinforced  by 
troops  under  Gren.  Schofield,  occupied  Wil- 
mington on  Feb.  22,  the  confederates  under 
Gen.  Hoke  retreating.  On  Feb.  1  Gen.  Sher- 
man started  from  Savannah  on  a  northward 
movement  through  the  Oarolinas,  and  reached 
Columbia  on  the  17th.  G^n.  Hardee,  being 
tiius  taken  in  the  rear,  evacuated  Oharleston, 
which  was  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  Gren. 
Gillmore's  forces  on  the  18th,  and  the  same 
day  the  United  States  fiag  was  raised  over 
Fort  Sumter.  Sherman  continuing  his  march 
reached  Fayetteville,  N.  0.,  on  March  12.  On 
the  19th  the  left  wing  under  Slocum  encoun- 
tered the  confederate  army  under  Gen.  John- 
ston at  Bentonville,  repelled  several  assaults, 
and  on  the  21st,  being  reinforced,  compelled 
it  to  retreat  to  Smithfield,  covering  Raleigh. 
Sherman  then  occupied  Goldsboro,  whence  he 
advanced  on  April  10.  Johnst(Hi  retreated 
to  and  through  Ealeigh,  and  on  April  26  sur- 
rendered his  entire  army,  then  reduced  to  about 
81,000  men.  In  the  mean  time  a  cavalry 
force  under  Gen.  Wilson  had  swept  through 
Alabama  from  the  north,  and  passed  into  Geor- 
gia, doing  immense  injury  to  the  confederate 
resources.  He  occupied  Selma  on  April  2, 
Montgomery  on  the  12th,  and  Oolumbus,  Ga., 
on  the  16th.  At  Selma  he  took  82  guns  and 
2,700  prisoners,  and  at  Oolumbus  62  guns 
and  1,200  prisoners,  and  in  both  places  de- 
stroyed numerous  factories  and  a  vast  amoimt 
of  stores.  Toward  *  the  end  of  March  opera- 
tions were  begun  for  the  reduction  of  Mobile 
by  Gen.  Canby,  with  a  force  from  New  Or- 
leans aided  by  a  fieet  under  Admiral  Thatcher. 
Spanish  Fort  and  Blakely,  commanding  the 
city  from  the  east,  were  taken  on  April  9,  and 
Mobile  was  occupied  on  the  12th,  Gen.  Maury 
with  9,000  men  fieeing  up  the  Alabama  river. 
(See  Mobile.)  On  May  4  Gen.  Taylor  sur- 
rendered the  confederate  forces  in  Alabama 
to  Gen.  Oanby.    The  last  fight  of  the  war  oc- 


curred. May  18,  on  the  Rio  Grande  in  Texas, 
between  Ool.  Barrett  (federal)  and  Gen.  Slaugh- 
ter (confederate),  the  latter  being  victorious. 
The  trans-Mississippi  army  of  the  confederates, 
the  last  in  the  field,  was  surrendered  by  Eirby 
Smith  on  May  26.  Measures  were  immediately 
taken  to  disband  the  federal  armies,  and  in  a 
few  months  the  greater  part  of  the  soldiers 
had  returned  to  civil  life. — ^The  strength  of  the 
national  armies  at  different  periods  was  as 
foUows:  July  1,  1861,  186,761;  Jan.  1,  1862, 
676,917 ;  Jan.  1,  1868,  918,191 ;  Jan.  1,  1864, 
860,787;  Jan.  1,  1866,  969,460;  May  1,  1866, 
1 ,000,61 6.  At  the  last  date  the  number  of  men 
enrolled  as  subject  to  military  duty,  but  not 
called  out,  was  2,264,068.  The  whole  number 
of  men  called  for  by  the  government  was  2,- 
769,049 ;  number  furnished,  2,666,999  (equiva- 
lent to  2,186,000  for  three  years),  of  whom  186,- 
097  were  colored.  This  does  not  correctly  rep- 
resent the  number  of  different  persons  under 
arms,  as  it  includes  re^nlistments.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  men  called  out  for  short  pe- 
riods upon  emergencies  are  not  included.  The 
total  includes  some  who  enlisted  in  the  navy. 
Only  a  small  number  were  obtained  by  the 
drafts,  the  result  being  as  follows :  held  to  per- 
sonal service,  46,847;  furnished  substitutes, 
78,607;  paid  commutation,  86,724;  total,  206,- 
678,  to  which  should  be  added  87,688  credited 
to  the  states  under  the  draft  of  1862.  The 
amount  of  commutation  money  received  by  the 
government  was  $26,866,816  78.  The  number 
of  men  who  received  the  United  States  bounty 
($100  to  $400  each)  was  1,722,690;  amount 
paid,  $800)228,600.  The  amount  of  bounties 
paid  by  states  and  local  authorities,  so  far  as 
returned,  was  $286,941,086.  The  casualties  in 
the  army  numbered  280,789,  viz. :  6,221  offi- 
cers and  90,868  men  killed  in  action  or  died  of 
wounds,  and  2,821  officers  and  182,829  men  died 
from  disease  or  accident  These  numbers  do 
not  include  deaths  after  leaving  the  army  from 
wounds  or  disease  contracted  in  the  service. 
The  above  statistics  are  compiled  from  the  re- 
port of  the  provost  marshal  general  ('^  Message 
and  Documents,  War  Department,  1866-'6'*). 
— During  the  war  confederate  cruisers,  mostly 
built  and  fitted  out  in  British  ports,  scoured 
the  ocean.  Evading  vessels  of  war,  they  de- 
stroyed hundreds  of  merchantmen,  doing  irre- 
parable injury  to  the  commerce  of  the  Union. 
The  chief  pi  these  were  the  Alabama,  Ohicka- 
mauga,  Florida,  Georgia,  Olustee,  Shenandoah, 
Sumter,  and  Tallahassee.  The  Alabama,  the 
most  famous,  commanded  by  Raphael  Semmes, 
was  sunk  off  Cherbourg,  France,  June  19, 
1864,  by  the  United  States  steamer  Kearsarge, 
commanded  by  Capt.  Winslow.  A  presiden- 
tial proclamation  of  June  28,  1866,  removed 
the  blockade  of  all  the  ports  in  the  southern 
states,  and  another  of  Aug.  29  annulled  all  re- 
strictions upon  trade  with  them.  On  April  2, 
1866,  the  insurrection  was  proclaimed  at  an 
end  in  all  the  states  except  Texas,  and  there 
on  Aug.  20.    After  the  fall  of  Richmond  Presi- 
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dent  Davis  of  the  oonf ederaoj  fled  sonth,  and 
was  captured  at  Irwinville,  Ga.,  by  Gten.  Wil- 
son's forces,  May  10,  1865.  He  and  some  oth- 
er prominent  leaders  were  imprisoned  for  a 
time,  bnt  no  man  was  punished  for  participa- 
tion in  the  rebellion.  On  May  29,  1866,  the 
president  issued  an  amnesty  proclamation,  ex- 
cepting 14  classes  of  those  most  prominent  in 
the  rebellion.  This  was  followed  by  others 
on  Sept.  7,  1867,  July  4,  1868,  and  Dec.  26, 
1868,  the  last  making  the  amnesty  universal. — 
A  peculiar  feature  of  the  war  was  the  volun- 
tary organizations  of  citizens  to  promote  the 
moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  soldiers. 
The  chief  of  these  were  the  United  States  sani- 
tary commission,  the  United  States  Christian 
commission,  and  the  Western  sanitary  commis- 
sion, organized  in  1861.  The  sanitary  commis- 
sions were  designed  to  cooperate  with  the 
medical  bureau  of  the  war  department,  and 
performed  valuable  services  in  the  prevention 
of  disease,  in  supplying  food,  clothing,  and  hos- 
pital stores,  in  the  rdief  of  prisoners,  and  in 
other  ways.  They  had  branches  throughout 
the  north,  and  received  large  contributions  in 
money  and  supplies.  The  Ohristian  commis- 
sion was  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
young  men's  Ohristian  associations,  and  per- 
formed services  similar  to  those  of  the  sanitary 
commissions,  together  with  others  of  a  more 
strictly  religious  character.  Toward  and  after 
the  close  of  the  war  various  societies  were  or- 
ganized for  the  relief  of  Union  refugees  from 
the  south,  the  care  of  the  freedmen,  and  the 
restoration  of  industry  and  education  in  the 
region  devastated  by  war.  By  the  act  of 
March  8,  1865,  the  bureau  of  refugees,  freed- 
men, and  abandoned  lands  was  created  in  the 
war  department.  (See  Freedmen.) — The  ques- 
tion of  emancipation  early  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  president  and  congress.  On  April 
16, 1862,  an  act  was  passed  abolishing  slavery 
in  the  Diatrict  of  Columbia,  and  on  June  9 
another  act  declared  that  slavery  should  not 
thereafter  exist  in  the  territories.  The  act  of 
July  17  declared  that  all  slaves  of  persons  who 
should  thereafter  be  engaged  in  rebellion,  es- 
caping and  taking  refuge  within  the  lines  of 
the  army,  aU  slaves  of  such  persons  captured, 
or  deserted  and  coming  under  the  control  of 
the  United  States,  and  all  slaves  of  such  per- 
sons found  in  any  place  occupied  by  rebel  forces 
and  afterward  occupied  by  the  federal  forces, 
should  be  free.  The  same  act  authorized  the 
president  to  receive  into  the  military  and  navid 
service  persons  of  African  descent.  On  Jan. 
1,  1863,  the  president  issued  a  proclamation, 
in  pursuance  of  a  warning  contained  in  a  proc- 
lamation of  Sept.  22,  1862,  declaring  free  all 
persona  held  as  slaves  within  the  states  or  por- 
tions of  states  then  in  rebeUion.  (See  8la- 
VBBY.)  On  April  8,  1864,  a  joint  resolution 
amending  the  federal  constitution,  by  declaring 
that  slavery  shall  not  exist  within  the  United 
States  or  any  place  subject  to  their  control, 
paased  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  88  to  6,  and  on 


Jan.  81,  1865,  it  was  approved  by  the  house  of 
representatives  by  a  vote  of  119  to  66.  This, 
known  as  the  thirteenth  amendment,  the  sec- 
retary of  state  on  Dec.  18,  1866,  proclaimed 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three  fourths  of 
the  states,  and  consequently  valid  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  as  a  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  first  step  toward  the  reconstruction 
of  loyal  governments  in  the  seceded  states 
was  the  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln  of 
Dec.  8, 1868.  This  promised  full  pardon,  with 
restoration  of  rights  of  property,  except  as  to 
slaves,  to  all  persons  (with  some  exceptions) 
who  had  participated  in  the  rebellion,  upon 
condition  that  they  should  take  and  maintain 
an  oath  to  support  and  defend  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  union  of  the 
states  thereunder,  and  to  abide  by  all  acts  of 
congress  and  proclamations  of  the  president 
having  reference  to  slaves.  It  also  provided 
that  when  in  any  of  the  seceded  states  persons, 
not  less  in  number  than  one  tenth  of  the  votes 
cast  at  the  presidential  election  of  1860  in  that 
state,  who  had  taken  and  not  violated  the 
oath  and  were  qualified  voters  by  law  of  the 
state  in  force  immediately  before  secession, 
should  reestablish  a  republican  government  in 
no  wise  contravening  the  oath,  such  govern- 
ment should  be  recognized  as  the  true  govern- 
ment of  the  state.  Under  this  scheme  gov- 
ernments were  organized  in  Louisiana  and 
Arkansas  in  the  early  part  of  1864,  and  in 
Tennessee  early  in  1866,  but  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives from  those  states  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  congress.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  President  Johnson  recognized  these  gov- 
ernments, and  iJso  recognized  Francis  H.  Fler- 
pont  as  governor  of  Virginia,  who  after  the 
admission  of  West  Virginia  had  exercised  ju- 
risdiction in  a  few  counties  adjacent  to  Wash- 
ington. On  May  29, 1866,  President  Johnson 
appointed  a  provisional  governor  of  North 
Carolina,  and  in  June  and  July  similar  ofiScers 
were  appointed  for  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Tex- 
as, Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida.  It 
was  made  the  duty  of  the  provisional  governor 
in  each  state  to  call  a  convention,  the  delegates 
to  which  were  to  be  elected  by  those  who 
were  qualified  voters  by  the  laws  in  force  in 
the  respective  states  immediately  previous  to 
secession,  and  who  had  taken  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  amnesty  proclamation  of  the 
same  date,  similar  to  that  of  Lincoln's,  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  these  states  to  their  con- 
stitutional relations  to  the  federal  government. 
Conventions  were  accordingly  held  during  the 
year  in  all  these  states  except  Texas,  where  a 
convention  met  in  1866.  Ordinances  were 
passed  abolishing  slavery,  declaring  the  debt 
incurred  in  aid  of  the  confederacy  void,  and 
repealing  the  ordinances  of  secession.  State 
officers  and  congressmen  were  elected,  and  the 
legislatures  ratined  the  thirteenth  amendment. 
But  congress  did  not  approve  this  scheme  of 
reconstruction,  and  senators  and  representa- 
tives from  •thos^  states  were  not  admitted. 
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On  April  9,  1866,  the  "civU  rights  bill"  was 
passed  by  congress  over  the  president's  yeto ; 
it  enacted  "  that  all  persons  born  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  not  subject  to  any  foreign  pow- 
er, excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States ; 
and  such  citizens  of  every  race  and  color,  with- 
out regard  to  any  previous  condition  of  sla- 
very or  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a 
punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  have  the  same 
right  in  every  state  and  territory  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  make  and  enforce  contracts ;  to 
sue,  be  parties,  and  give  evidence ;  to  inherit, 
purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold,  and  convey  real 
estate  and  personal  property ;  and  to  full  and 
equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for 
the  security  of  person  and  property,  as  is  en- 
joyed by  white  citizens,  and  shall  be  subject 
to  like  punishment,  pains,  and  penalties,  and 
to  none  other;  any  law,  statute,  ordinaooe, 
regulation,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." The  United  States  courts  were 
given  jurisdiction  of  offences  against  this  act. 
On  June  8  a  joint  resolution  passed  the  sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  S3  to  11,  and  on  the  18th  was 
approved  by  the  house  by  a  vote  of  188  to  86, 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
which  is  known  as  the  fourteenth  amendment. 
It  provides  that  "  all  persons  bom  or  natural- 
ized in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  state  wherein  they  reside," 
and  that  **  no  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States;" 
that  when  the  right  of  suffrage  in  any  state 
^'  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of 
such  state,  being  21  years  of  age,  and  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged, 
except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other 
crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall 
be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  num- 
ber of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the 
whole  number  of  male  citizens  21  years  of 
age  in  such  state ;"  that  **  the  validity  of  the 
public  debt  of  the  United  States,  authorized 
by  law,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment 
of  pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in  sup- 
pressing insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall  not 
be  questioned;"  and  that  ** neither  the  Uni- 
ted States,  nor  any  state,  shall  assume  or  pay 
any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  in- 
surrection or  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emanci- 
pation of  any  slave."  It  also  incapacitates 
from  holding  ofSce  certain  classes  of  persons 
who  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  re- 
bellion against  the  United  States,  or  given  aid 
or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof;  but  con- 
gress may  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  each  house 
remove  such  disability.  Under  this  power  the 
disabilities  have  been  removed  from  great  num- 
bers by  special  acts,  and  by  the  act  of  May  22, 
1872,  from  all  **  except  senators  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  86th  and  87th  oongrefses,  officers 


in  the  judicial,  military,  and  naval  service  of 
the  United  States,  heads  of  departments,  and 
foreign  ministers  of  the  United  States,"  who 
joined  the  confederate  cause.  In  July,  1866, 
senators 'and  representatives  were  a^itted 
from  Tennessee,  that  state  having  ratified  the 
fourteenth  amendment.  On  Jan.  8,  1867,  an 
act  was  passed  over  President  Johnson's  veto 
conferring  the  right  of  suffrage  on  colored 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  on 
the  24th  a  similar  act  became  a  law  for  the 
territories.  The  congressional  plan  of  recon- 
struction was  developed  in  the  act  of  March 
2  and  the  supplementary  acts  of  March  28  and 
July  19,  eadi  of  which  was  passed  over  the 
president's  veto.  These  acts  declared  that 
^^no  legal  state  governments  or  adequate  pro- 
tection for  life  or  property  now  exist  in  the 
rebel  states  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Loui- 
siana, Florida,  Texas,  and  Arkansas,"  and  di- 
vided them  into  ^ve  military  districts.  It  was 
made  the  duty  of  the  president  to  assign  to 
the  command  of  each  of  these  districts  an 
ofiScer  of  the  army  not  below  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general,  and  to  detail  a  sufficient 
military  force  to  enable  each  officer  to  enforce 
his  authority.  The  district  commanders  were 
required  to  make  a  registration  of  voters,  com- 
prising male  citizens  of  the  United  States  21 
years  old  and  upward,  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition,  who  had  resided 
in  the  respective  states  one  year  and  were  not 
excluded  from  holding  office  by  the  fourteenth 
amendment.  Upon  registration  voters  were 
required  to  take  and  subscribe  an  oath,  de- 
claring among  other  things  that  they  had  not 
been  disfranchised  for  participation  in  any  re- 
bellion or  civil  war  against  the  United  States; 
that  they  had  never  been  members  of  any 
state  legislature,  nor  held  any  executive  or 
j'udicial  office  in  any  state,  nor  taken  an  oath 
in  an  official  capacity  to  support  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  afterward  en- 
gaged in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the 
United  States,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
enemies  thereof;  and  engaging  faithfully  to 
support  the  constitution  and  obey  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  encourage  others 
to  do  so.  Delegates  were  to  be  elected  in  the 
several  states  by  the  registered  voters  to  con- 
ventions for  framing  new  constitutions.  Only 
when  constitutions  had  been  adopted  confer- 
ring the  right  of  suffrage  on  colored  persons, 
and  such  constitutions  had  been  approved  by 
congress,  and  when  the  fourteenth  amendment 
had  been  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  the  re- 
spective states,  were  senators  and  representa- 
tives to  be  admitted.  The  conditions  of  these 
acts  were  complied  with  in  Alabama,  Ark'an- 
sas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  South  Carolina  in  1868,  and  in  Mis- 
sissippi, Texas,  and  Virginia  in  1870.  But  in 
Georgia  the  subsequent  action  of  the  legislature 
in  excluding  colored  members  led  to  further 
measures  on  the  part  of  congress,  and  delayed 
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the  final  restoration  of  that  state  until  1870. 
The  adoption  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
was  proclaimed  on  July  28, 1868.  On  Feb.  25, 
1869,  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution,  known  as  the  fifteenth 
Amendment,  passed  the  house  of  representatives 
bj  a  Yote  of  144  to  44,  and  on  the  following 
d&7  was  approved  bj  the  senate  by  a  vote  of 
39  to  18.  Its  adoption  was  proclaimed  on 
March  30, 1870.  The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
**  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
TOte  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  state,  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 
— ^The  second  election  of  Lincoln  had  taken 
place  before  the  close  of  the  war,  and  just  pre- 
vious to  the  election  Nevada  had  been  admitted 
into  the  Union.  The  national  republican  con- 
vention assembled  at  Baltimore  on  June  7, 
1864,  and  nominated  President  Lincoln  for  re- 
election, and  for  vice  president  Andrew  John- 
son of  Tennessee.  The  platform  adopted  con- 
tained the  following  resolutions :  *'  That  it  is 
the  highest  duty  of  every  American  citizen  to 
maintain  against  all  their  enemies  the  integrity 
of  the  Union,  and  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States ; 
and  that,  laying  aside  all  differences  of  politi- 
cal opinion,  we  pledge  ourselves  as  Union  men, 
animated  by  a  common  sentiment,  and  aiming 
at  a  common  object,  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  aid  the  government  in  quelling  by 
force  of  arms  the  rebellion  now  raging  against 
its  authority,  and  in  bringing  to  the  punish- 
ment due  to  their  crimes  the  rebels  and  trai- 
tors arrayed  against  it.  That,  as  slavery  was 
the  caose,  and  now  constitutes  the  strength 
of  the  rebellion,  and  as  it  must  be,  always  and 
everywhere,  hostile  to  the  principles  of  repub- 
lican government,  justice  and  the  national 
safety  demand  its  utter  and  complete  extirpa- 
tion from  the  soil  of  the  republic ;  and  that, 
while  we  uphold  and  maintain  the  acts  and 
prodamations  by  which  the  government  in  its 
own  defence  has  aimed  a  death  blow  at  this 
gigantic  evil,  we  are  in  favor  furthermore  of 
such  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  to  be 
made  by  the  people  in  conformity  with  its 
provisions,  as  shall  terminate  and  for  ever  pro- 
hibit the  existence  of  slavery  within  the  lim- 
its or  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States." 
The  national  democratic  convention  assembled 
at  Chicago  on  Aug.  29,  and  nominated  Gen. 
George  B.  McGleUan  for  president,  and  for 
vice  president  George  H.  Pendleton  of  Ohio. 
The  platform  declared  adherence  to  the  Union 
under  the  constitution,  and  contained  the  fol- 
lowing resolution :  ^*  That  this  convention  does 
explicitly  declare,  as  the  sense  of  the  American 
people,  that  after  four  years  of  failure  to  re- 
store the  Union  by  the  experiment  of  war, 
during  which,  under  the  pretence  of  a  military 
neoesBity,  or  war  power  higher  than  the  oon- 
stitnldon,  the  constitution  itself  has  been  disre- 
garded in  every  part,  and  public  liberty  and 
private  right  alike  trodden  down  and  the  mate- 


rial prosperity  of  the  country  essentially  im- 
paired, justice,  humanity,  liberty,  and  the  pub- 
lic welfare  demand  that  immediate  efforts  be 
made  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  with  a  view 
to  an  ultimate  convention  of  the  states,  or  other 
peaceable  means,  to  the  end  that  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment  peace  may  be  restored  on 
the  basis  of  the  federal  union  of  the  states." 
The  election  took  place  on  Nov.  8,  the  eleven 
seceded  states  not  participating.  McClellan 
and  Pendleton  received  the  electoral  votes  of 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Kentucky,  21 ; 
Lincoln  and  Johnson  received  those  of  all  the 
other  states,  212,  and  were  elected.  The  pop- 
ular vote  was  2,218,665  for  Lincoln,  and  1,802,- 
287  for  McClellan.  On  March  4,  1865,  Lin- 
coln's second  inauguration  took  place.  On 
April  14  he  was  assassinated  ^see  Lincoln, 
Abraham),  and  on  the  following  day  Vice 
President  Johnson  entered  upon  ^e  duties  of 
the  presidency.  In  July,  1866,  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Dennison,  Attorney  General  Speed,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harlan  resigned,  and 
were  succeeded  by  Alexander  W.  Randall  of 
Wisconsin,  Henry  Stanbery  of  Ohio,  and  Or- 
ville  H.  Browning  of  Illinois.  The  difference 
between  the  president  and  congress  on  the 
question  of  reconstruction  led  to  his  separation 
from  the  republican  party,  and  to  the  passage 
on  March  2,  1867,  over  his  veto,  of  the  *^  ten- 
ure of  office  "  act,  which  took  from  the  presi- 
dent the  power  to  remove  without  the  consent 
of  the  senate  such  civil  officers  as  are  appointed 
by  the  president  with  the  consent  of  the  sen- 
ate. In  August,  1867,  Gen.  Grant  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  war  ad  interim  in  place 
of  Mr.  Stanton,  suspended.  When  congress 
assembled  in  December,  the  president  sent  to 
the  senate  his  reasons  for  the  suspension,  which 
that  body  did  not  approve ;  and  thereupon  in 
January,  1868,  Gen.  Grant  surrendered  the 
office  to  Mr.  Stanton.  On  Feb.  21  the  presi- 
dent issued  an  order  removing  Mr.  Stanton 
from  office  and  designating  Gen.  Lorenzo 
Thomas  secretary  of  war  ad  interim;  but  as 
the  senate  had  passed  a  resolution  that  the 

£  resident  did  not  possess  the  power  of  removal, 
[r.  Stanton  refused  to  surrender  the  office. 
On  the  24th  a  resolution  for  the  impeachment 
of  President  Johnson  was  adopted  by  the  house 
of  representatives,  and  articles  were  subse- 
quently drawn  up  charging  him  with  high  mis- 
demeanors in  office  in  the  removal  of  Stanton 
and  appointment  of  Thomas,  and  in  attempting 
to  bring  congress  into  contempt  and  reproach. 
He  was  tried  before  the  senate  and  acquitted 
in  May,  there  being  a  majority  against  him, 
but  not  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote.  (See 
Johnson,  Andrew.)  Secretary  Stanton  there- 
upon resigned,,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gen. 
John  M.  Sohofield.  In  July  Mr.  Stanbery  was 
succeeded  by  William  M.  Evarts  of  New  York 
as  attorney  general.  One  new  state;  Nebraska, 
was  admitted  during  Mr.  Johnson^s  adminis- 
tration, in  February,  1867;  and  in  the  same 
year  Alaska  was  purchased  of  Russia.    On  Feb. 
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22,  1868,  a  naturalization  treaty  was  oonclnded 
with  the  North  Grerman  confederation.  The 
national  repablican  convention  assembled  at 
Chicago  on  May  21, 1868,  an^  nominated  Gen. 
Ulysses  S.Grant  for  president,  and  for  vice  pres- 
ident Schuyler  Colfax  of  Indiana.  The  platform 
oongratnlated  the  country  on  the  success  of  the 
reconstruction  policy  of  congress;  denounced  all 
forms  of  repudiation  as  a  national  crime ;  de- 
clared that  ^^the  national  honor  requires  the 
payment  of  the  public  indebtedness  in  the  utter- 
most good  faith  to  all  creditors  at  home  and 
abroad,  not  only  according  to  the  letter,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  laws  under  which  it  was  contract- 
ed;" and  that  "the  guaranty  by  congress  of 
equal  suffrage  to  aU  loyal  men  at  the  south  was 
demanded  by  every  consideration  of  public 
safety,  of  gratitude,  and  of  justice,  and  must  be 
maintained ;  while  the  question  of  suffrage  in 
all  the  loyal  states  properly  belongs  to  the 
people  of  those  states."  The  national  demo- 
cratic convention  assembled  at  New  York  on 
July  4,  and  nominated  Horatio  Seymour  of 
New  York  for  president  and  Francis  P.  Blair, 
jr.,  of  Missouri,  for  vice  president.  The  plat- 
form recognized  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tions of  slavery  and  secession  by  the  war  or 
the  voluntary  action  of  the  southern  states; 
demanded  the  "immediate  restoration  of  all 
the  states  to  their  rights  in  the  Union  under 
the  constitution,"  "amnesty  for  all  political 
offences  and  the  regulation  of  the  elective 
franchise  in  the  states  by  their  citizens,"  and 
"the  abolition  of  the  freedmen's  bureau  and 
all  political  instrumentalities  designed  to  se- 
cure negro  supremacy ;"  denounced  the  recon- 
struction acts  of  congress  "  as  usurpations  and 
unconstitutional,  revolutionary,  and  void ;"  ar- 
raigned the  republican  party  because,  "  instead 
of  restoring  the  Union,  it  has,  so  far  as  in  its 
power,  dissolved  it,  and  subjected  ten  states, 
in  time  of  profound  peace,  to  military  despot- 
ism and  negro  supremacy ;"  and  declared  that 
"  where  the  obligations  of  the  government  do 
not  expressly  state  upon  their  face,  or  the  law 
under  which  they  were  issued  does  not  provide, 
that  they  shall  be  paid  in  coin,  they  ouffht,  in 
right  and  in  justice,  to  be  paid  in  the  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States."  The  election 
took  plaee  on  Nov.  3,  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and 
Texas  not  voting.  Seymour  and  Blair  received 
the  electoral  votes  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Oregon,  80 ;  Grant  and  Colfax  re- 
ceived those  of  all  the  other  states,  214,  and 
were  elected.  The  total  popular  vote  was 
6,716,788,  of  which  3,018,188  were  for  the 
Grant  electors  and  2,708,600  for  the  Seymour 
electors.  This  was  the  first  presidential  elec- 
tion in  which  any  considerable  Aumber  of  col- 
ored voters  participated.  (See  Gbant,  Ulyb- 
SBs  S.)  In  1872  President  Grant  was  reelected. 
On  May  1  6t  that  year  a  convention  assembled 
at  Cincinnati,  composed  of  persons  previously 
in  sympathy  with  the  republican  party,  but 
now  dissatisfied  with  the  administration  of 


President  Grant  and  opposed  to  his  reflection. 
They  styled  themselves  "  liberal  republicans." 
By  this  convention  Horace  Greeley  of  New 
York  was  nominated  for  president,  and  Benja- 
min Gratz  Brown  of  Missouri  for  vice  presi- 
dent. The  platform  opposed  any  reopening  of 
the  questions  settled  by  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  amendments  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  candidacy  of  any  president 
for  reelection ;  demanded  the  immediate  and 
absolute  removal  of  all  disabilities  imposed  on 
account  of  the  rebellion,  a  thorough  reform  of 
the  civil  service  as  one  of  the  most  pressing 
necessities  of  the  hour,  and  a  speedy  return 
to  specie  payments ;  denounced  repudiation  in 
every  form  and  guise ;  and  declared  that "  local 
self-government,  with  impartial  suffrage,  will 
guard  the  rights  of  all  citizens  more  securely 
than  any  centralized  power."  The  national 
republican  convention  assembled  at  Philadel- 
phia on  June  5,  and  nominated  President  Grant 
for  reflection,  and  for  vice  president  Henry 
Wilson  of  Massachusetts.  The  platform,  ap- 
pealing to  the  history  of  the  party,  recited  that 
it  had  suppressed  a  gigantic  rebellion,  emanci- 
pated 4,000,000  slaves,  decreed  the  equal  citi- 
zenship of  all,  established  universal  suffrage, 
and,  with  unparalleled  magnanimity,  had  pun- 
ished no  man  for  political  offences ;  approved 
the  action  of  congress  in  extending  amnesty  to 
those  lately  in  rebellion;  favored  reform  in 
the  civil  service;  denounced  repudiation  of  the 
public  debt,  in  any  form  or  disguise,  as  a  na- 
tional crime ;  announced  a  confident  expecta- 
tion of  a  speedy  resumption  of  specie  payment ; 
declared  that  "  the  recent  amendments  to  the 
national  constitution  should  be  cordially  sus- 
tained because  they  are  right,  not  merely  tol- 
erated because  they  are  law,  and  should  be 
carried  out  according  to  their  spirit  by  appro- 
priate legislation,  the  enforcement  of  which 
can  safely  be  intrusted  only  to  the  party  that 
secured  those  amendments ;"  that "  neither  the 
law  nor  its  administration  should  admit  any 
discrimination  in  respect  of  citizens  by  reason 
of  race,  creed,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude ;"  and  that  "  congress  and  the  presi- 
dent have  only  fulfilled  an  imperative  duty  in 
their  measures  for  the  suppression  of  violent 
and  treasonable  organizations  in  certain  lately 
rebellious  regions,  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  ballot  box."  The  national  democratic  con- 
vention assembled  at  Baltimore  on  July  9,  and 
nominated  the  same  candidates  and  adopted 
the  same  platform  as  the  Cincinnati  conven- 
tion. On  Sept.  3  a  convention  of  "  straight- 
out"  democrats,  opposed  to  the  Baltimore 
nominations  and  platform,  assembled  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  and  nominated  Charles  O'Conor  of 
New  York  for  president  and  John  Quincy 
Adams  of  Massachusetts  for  vice  president. 
Conventions  were  also  held  and  nominations 
made  by  the  "  labor  reform  "  and  "  temperance  " 
parties.  The  candidates  of  the  former  declined, 
and  no  ticket  was  put  in  the  field  ;  the  candi- 
date! of  the  latter  were,  for  president  James 
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Blaok  of  Penn8jlv«nia,  for  vice  president  John 
Bossell  of  Michigan.  The  election,  which  took 
place  on  Nov.  5,  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Grant 
and  Wilson,  who  each  received  286  electoral 
votes.  Greeley  having  died  prior  to  the  choice 
of  president  by  the  electors,  the  66  votes  of 
the  opposition  were  given  to  various  persons. 
Grant  and  Wilson  received  a  majority  of  the 
popular  vote  in  all  the  states  except  G-eorgia, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and 
Texas,  which  voted  for  Greeley  and  Brown, 
and  Louisiana,  where  the  residt  was  in  dis- 
pute, two  returns  being  made,  one  in  favor 
of  either  party,  both  claimed  to  be  legal  and 
correct.  No  electoral  votes  were  count^  from 
Louisiana,  nor  from  Arkansas  (owing  to  cer- 
tain irregularities),  those  states  together  being 
entitled  to  14  votes.  The  popular  vote,  ex- 
cluding Louisiana,  which  cast  about  126,000 
votes,  was  6,887,662,  of  which  8,525,469  were 
for  Grant,  2,777,096  for  Greeley,  29,489  for 
O'Oonor,  and  6,608  for  Bhiok.  The  inaugu- 
ration took  place  on  March  4,  1878,  and  the 
cabinet  was  constituted  as  follows,  the  only 
change  being  in  the  secretary  of  the  treasury : 
Hamilton  Fish,  secretary  of  state ;  William  M. 
Kichardson  of  Massachusetts,  of  the  treasury ; 
William  W.  Belknap,  of  war ;  George  M.  Robe- 
son, of  the  navy;  Columbus  Delano,  of  the 
interior;  George  H.  Williams,  attorney  gen- 
eral; and  John  A.  J.  Greswell,  postmaster 
general.  In  1874  Mr.  Richardson  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Benjamin  H.  Bristow  of  Kentucky, 
and  Mr.  Oreswell  by  Marshall  Jewell  of  Con- 
necticut; in  1876  Mr.  Delano  was  succeeded 
by  Zachariah  Chandler  of  Michigan  and  Mr. 
Williams  by  Edwards  Pierrepont  of  New  York ; 
and  in  1876  Mr«  Belknap  was  succeeded  by 
Alphonso  Taft  of  Ohio.  In  1869  the  Central 
and  Union  Pacific  railroads  were  completed, 
opening  a  highway  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
events  of  Grant's  administration  is  the  Sjettle- 
ment  of  outstanding  disputes  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, of  which  the  principal  related  to  the 
charge  that  the  British  government  had  failed 
in  its  duties  as  a  neutral  in  allowing  the  con- 
struction and  fitting  out  of  confederate  crui- 
sers in  British  ports.  The  claims  for  dam- 
ages on  this  account  are  known  as  the  *^  Ala- 
bama claims."  After  protracted  correspon- 
dence it  was  agreed  to  appoint  a  joint  high 
commission  to  negotiate  a  treaty.  The  com- 
missioners on  the  part  of  the  IJnited  States 
were  Hamilton  Fish,  secretary  of  state ;  Samuel 
Nelson,  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court ; 
Bobert  C.  Schenck,  then  minister  to  England ; 
£.  R.  Hoar,  late  attorney  general;  and  George 
H.  Williams,  then  IJnited  States  senator.  Those 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  were  Earl  de  Grey 
(now  marquis  of  Ripon),  Baron  Grantham,  Sir 
Stafford  Henry  Northcote,  Sir  Edward  Thorn- 
ton, Sir  John  Alexander  Macdonald,  and  Mon- 
tague Bernard.  The  commissioners  assembled 
in  Washington,  Feb.  27,  1871,  and  on  May  8 
signed  the  treaty  of  Washington,  the  ratifica- 


tions of  which  were  exchanged  at  London  on 
June  17.  The  treaty  provided  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Alabama  claims  by  a  tribunal  of 
arbitration  to  meet  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
and  to  be  composed  of  five  arbitrators,  ap- 
pointed one  each  by  the  president,  the  queen, 
the  king  of  Italy,  the  president  of  the  Swiss  con- 
federation, and  the  emperor  of  Brazil.  Other 
claims  of  American  citizens  against  the  British 
government  and  of  British  subjects  against  the 
United  States  arising  out  of  acts  committed 
between  April  18,  1861,  and  April  9,  1865, 
were  to  be  referred  to  three  commissioners, 
appointed,  one  by  the  president,  one  by  the 
queen,  and  one  by  the  two  jointly,  to  meet  in 
Washington.  The  conflicting  claims  of  the  two 
nations,  growing  out  of  the  treaty  of  June  16, 
1846,  to  San  Juan  and  other  islands  between 
Washington  territory  and  Vancouver  island, 
were  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  emperor 
of  Germany.  The  treaty  also  contained  cer- 
tain stipulations  respecting  the  navigation  of 
rivers,  lakes,  and  canals  adjacent  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  respecting  the  transit 
of  goods  through  those  countries,  and  provi- 
sions respecting  the  coast  fisheries.  (See  Fish- 
eries, vol.  vii.,  p.  281.)  Three  commissioners, 
to  sit  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  to  be  ap- 
pointed, one  by  the  president,  one  by  the  queen, 
and  one  by  the  two  jointly,  were  provided  for 
the  determination  of  the  claim  of  Great  Britain 
to  compensation  for  the  rights  of  fishery  granted 
by  her.  The  Geneva  tribunal  was  composed 
of  the  following  arbitrators:  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  appointed  by  the  United  States;  Sir 
Alexander  J.  E.  Oockbum,  by  Great  Britain ; 
Count  Paolo  Federigo  Sclopis  de  Salerano,  by 
Italy;  Jakob  Staempfli,  by  Switzerland;  and 
Marcos  Antonio  d^Araujo,  baron  (afterward 
viscount)  d^Itajub4,  by  Brazil.  The  tribunal 
convened  on  Dec.  16, 1871,  the  United  States 
being  represented  by  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis  as 
agent,  and  Caleb  Gushing,  William  M.  Evarts, 
and  Morrison  R.  Waite  as  counsel.  On  Sept. 
14,  1872,  a  decision  was  rendered  that  Great 
Britain  had  failed  in  her  duties  as  a  neutral  in 
the  cases  of  the  Alabama,  Florida,  Shenandoah, 
and  their  tenders,  and  awarded  to  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $15,600,000  in  gold.  This 
sum  was  promptly  paid  by  Great  Britain,  and 
a  commission,  appointed  under  an  act  of  con- 
gress, is  now  (1876)  in  session  in  Washington 
determining  the  rights  of  individual  claimants. 
The  San  Juan  question  was  decided  in  favor 
of  the  United  States  by  the  German  emperor 
on  Oct.  21,  1872.  (See  San  Juan.)  (See 
"Papers  relating  to  the  Treaty  of  Washmg- 
ton,''  published  by  the  department  of  state, 
5  vols.,  1872.)  The  Washington  commission 
was  composed  of  James  S.  Frazer,  appointed 
by  the  United  States;  Russell  Gurney,  by  Great 
Britain;  and  Count  Corti,  Italian  minister  at 
Washington,  by  the  two  jointly.  It  assembled 
Sept.  26,  1871,  and  adjourned  Sept.  25,  1878, 
after  making  an  award  against  the  United  States 
of  $1,929,819.    The  Halifax  commission  has 
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not  yet  (1876)  been  organized.  For  a  notice 
of  the  negotiations  respecting  the  annexation 
of  Santo  Domingo  (1869-'71),  see  Qeast,  Ulys- 
ses S.y  Tol.  viii.,  p.  160.  Since  the  ontbresJc 
of  the  Cuban  rebellion,  the  relations  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States  have  frequently 
been  distorbed.  The  capture  of  the  steamer 
Yirginius  on  the  high  seas  under  the  United 
States  flag  on  Oct.  81,  1878,  by  the  Spanish 
man-of-war  Tornado,  for  a  time  threatened 
war.  The  Yirginius  was  taken  to  a  Cuban 
port,  and  several  of  those  on  board  were  sum- 
marily shot  on  the  charge  of  being  connected 
with  the  insurrection.  On  Dec.  16  itie  steam- 
er was  given  up  to  the  United  States,  and  two 
days  after  the  survivors  of  those  on  board  were 
surrendered.  In  the  spring  of  1875  Spain  paid 
the  United  States  $80,000  for  the  relief  of  the 
families  of  those  executed.  In  1868  a  secret 
organization,  known  as  the  Eu-Elux  Elan, 
made  its  appearance  in  the  south,  and  numer- 
ous outrages  were  committed  by  its  members 
on  colored  citizens  and  others  who  favored  the 
congressional  plan  of  reconstruction.    On  April 


20,  1871,  congress  passed  an  act  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  by 
which  cognizance  of  these  offences  was  given 
to  the  United  States  courts,  and  several  con- 
victions were  had  under  its  provisions.  On 
May  81, 1870,  an  act  had  been  passed  (amended 
Feb.  28,  1871)  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
fifteenth  amendment,  the  design  of  which  was 
to  protect  colored  citizens  in  their  right  to  vote. 
An  act  of  March  1,  1875,  prohibited  the  denial 
of  equal  rights  in  inns,  public  conveyances, 
theatres,  &c.,  to  any  one  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  On 
May  10,  1876,  an  exhibition  of  American  and 
foreign  arts,  products,  and  manufactures  was 
opened  at  Philadelphia,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  government,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of 
congress  of  March  8,  1871.  The  undertaking- 
has  been  carried  on  chiefly  by  private  enter> 
prise  and  state  appropriations,  but  the  act  of 
congress  of  Feb.  16, 1876,  appropriated  $1,500,- 
000.  (See  Philadelphia.) — The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  presidents  and  vice  presidents  of 
the  United  States : 


PRESIDENTS. 

George  WasbingtoD 

John  AduDB 

Thomas  Jefferson 

JomcB  MadiBon. 

James  Monroe 

John  QnincT  Aduns 

Andrew  Jackson 

Hartln  Van  Buren 

William  Henry  Harrison* 

John  Tyler 

James  Knox  Polk 

Zachary  Taylor* 

Millard  Fillmore 

Franklin  Pieroe 

James  Buchanan 

Abraham  Lincoln* 

Andrew  Johnson 

Ulysses  8.  Grant 

VICE  PRESn>KNTB. 

John  Adams 

Thomaa  Jefferson 

Aaron  Bnrr. 

Geonre  Clinton* 

tlbrldge  Gerry* 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins 

John  Caldwell  Calhoont 

Martin  Van  Bnren 

Richard  Mentor  Johnson 

John  Tyler 

George  Mifflin  Dallas 

Millard  Finmore 

William  Bafas  King* 

John  Cabell  Breckinridge 

Hannibal  Hamlin 

Andrew  Johnson 

Schuyler  Col^ 

Henry  Wilson* 


StitM  of  which  dUHBi. 

Vlfginla 

Massachusetts 

Virginia 

Virginia 

Virginia 

Massachusetts 

Tennessee 

New  York 

Ohio 

Virginia 

Tennessee 

Louisiana 

New  York 

New  Hampshire 

Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

Tezmeesee 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 

Virginia 

New  York 

New  York 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

South  Carolina 

New  York 

Kentucky 

Virginia 

Pennsylvania. 

New  York 

Alabama 

Kentucky. 

Maine 

Tennessee 

Indiana 

Massachusetts 


April  80, 1789,  to  March  4, 1797. 
March  4, 1797,  to  Mareb  4^  1801. 
Maitsh  4, 1801,  to  Match  4, 1609. 
Match  4, 1809,  to  March  4, 1817. 
Match  4, 1817,  to  Match  4, 182ft. 
Match  4^  ISSfi,  to  Match  4, 1629. 
March  4. 1829,  to  March  4, 1887. 
March  4, 1687,  to  Match  4, 1841. 
Maich  4, 1841,  to  April  4, 1841. 
April  4, 1841,  to  March  4, 184& 
Match  4, 1846,  to  March  4, 1849. 
March  4, 1849,  to  July  9, 18fi0. 
July  9, 1850,  to  Much  4, 1658. 
March  4, 1858,  to  Match  4, 1857. 
Match  4, 1857,  to  March  4, 1861. 
Match  4, 1861,  to  April  Ifi,  1865. 
April  l^  1865,  to  Match  4, 1869. 
March  4, 1869  (still  in  offloeX 


April  21, 
March  4, 
Match  4s 
Match  4, 
March  4, 
Match  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
Match  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4s 
March  4, 
March  4s 
March  4, 
March  4, 


1788,  to 
1797,  to 
1801,  to 
1805,  to 
1818,  to 
1817,  to 
1825,  to 
1888,  to 
1887,  to 
1841,  to 
1846,  to 
1849,  to 
1858,  to 
1867,  to 
1861,  to 
186^to 
1869,  to 
1878,  to 


Match  4, 1797. 
March  4. 1801. 
Match  4,  1606l 
April  20, 1812. 
Nov.  28, 1814. 
March  4s  182ft. 
Dec  28, 1882. 
March  4, 1887. 
March  4s  1841. 
April  4, 1841. 
March  4,  ISO, 
July  9,  I860. 
April  18, 1868. 
March  4, 1861. 
Match  4, 1665. 
April  16, 1865. 
Much  4, '878. 
Nov.  22, 1876. 


The  chief  justices  have  heen  as  follows :  John 
Jay  of  New  York,  Sept.  26,  1789,  to  June  29, 
1795 ;  John  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina,  July 
1,  1795,  to  Deo.  15,  1795  (appointed  in  the  re- 
cess of  the  senate,  presided  at  the  August  term, 
rejected  hy  the  senate) ;  Oliver  Ellsworth  of 
Connecticut,  March  4,  1796,  to  October,  1800; 
John  Marshall  of  Virginia,  Jan.  31,  1801,  to 
July  6,  1885 ;  Roger  Brooke  Taney  of  Mary- 
land, March  15, 1886,  to  Oct.  12, 1864;  Salmon 
*  Dl«d  In  office.  t  Resigned. 


Portland  Chase  of  Ohio,  Dec.  6,  1864,  to  May 
7,  1878 ;  and  Morrison  Remich  Waite  of  Ohio, 
appointed  Jan.  21,  1874.  William  Cushing  of 
Massachusetts,  appointed  Jan.  27,  1796,  and 
John  Jay,  reappointed  Dec.  19,  1800,  declined. 
UNITED  fiTATES,  Utentue  or  the.  The  liter- 
ary history  of  the  United  States  may  be  treat- 
ed under  three  distinctly  marked  periods,  viz. : 
a  colonial  or  ante-revolutionary  period  (1620- 
1776),  during  which  the  literature  of  the 
country  was  closely  assimilated  in  form  and 
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character  to  that  of  England ;  a  first  Ameri- 
can period  (1775-1820),  which  witnessed  the 
transition  from  a  style  for  the  most  part  imi- 
tative to  one  in  some  degree  national;  and 
a  second  American  (from  1820  to  the  present 
time),  in  which  the  literature  of  the  country 
assumed  a  decided  character  of  originality.  I. 
1620-1776.  The  first  literary  production  of 
any  note  in  the  British  American  colonies  was 
the  version  of  Ovid's  "  Metamorphoses  "  made 
by  George  Sandys  in  Virginia  about  1620 
(London,  1626).  But  though  men  of  letters 
were  found  everywhere  among  the  early  col- 
onists, in  New  England  alone,  where  in  1689 
the  first  printing  press  was  established  in  Gam- 
bridge,  was  any  considerable  progress  in  lit- 
erary culture  made,  and  the  literature  of  the 
first  or  colonial  period  was  ohiefiy  confined  to 
that  locality  or  was  indirectly  connected  with 
it.  The  earliest  development  was  theological. 
The  "Bay  Psalm  Book "  (Gambridge,  1640), 
the  first  book  printed  in  the  country,  though 
not  strictly  original,  became  very  popular  both 
in  America  and  Great  Britain,  and  within  a 
little  more  than  a  century  passed  through  70 
editions.  Ten  years  later  a  volume  of  poems 
by  Mrs.  Anne  Bradstreet  of  Massachusetts 
(1612-72),  entitled  "The  Tenth  Muse  lately 
flprung  up  in  America,"  was  published  in  Lon- 
don, and  reprinted  in  Boston  with  additions 
in  1678.  "ITie  simple  Gobler  of  Agawam,"  a 
quaint  satire  by  Nathaniel  Ward,  pastor  of 
ute  church  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  was  written 
there  in  1645  and  published  in  London  in  1647, 
after  the  author's  return  to  England.  The 
most  remarkable  early  productions  of  the  colo- 
nial press  were  the  Indian  Bible  of  John  Eliot 
(1604-'90),  the  first  edition  of  the  Scriptures 
published  in  America  (Oambridge,  1661-8), 
and  an  extraordinary  monument  of  patience 
and  industry,  though  now  of  interest  only  to 
the  antiquary ;  the  "  Gonoordance  of  the  Scrip- 
tures," by  John  Newman,  which  was  the  ear- 
liest work  of  its  kind,  and  the  immediate  pre- 
cursor of  Gruden's  Concordance ;  and  the  pro- 
lific writings  of  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather, 
the  latter  of  whom  (1668-1728)  was  the  author 
of  382  works,  of  most  of  which  not  even  the 
titles  are  remembered ;  the  most  celebrated  are 
the  "Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World  "  and  the 
Magnalia  Christi  Americana^  an  ecclesiastical 
history  of  New  England  from  1620  to  1698, 
containing  biographies  of  several  colonial  wor- 
thies. To  the  early  colonial  times  also  belong 
John  Cotton  (1686-1662),  one  of  the  first  min- 
isters of  Boston ;  Thomas  Hooker  (1586-1647) ; 
Boger  Williams  (1606-'88),  the  founder  of 
Rhode  Island;  John  Davenport  (1698-1670), 
Charles  Chauncy  (1692-1672),  and  John  Nor- 
ton (1606-'68),  eminent  in  their  day  as  theo- 
logical writers,  but  whose  works  are  now  little 
known.  The  establishment  of  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1636,  and  of  William  and  Mary  and 
Yale  colleges  in  the  last  decade  of  the  17th 
century,  and  the  practice  which  became  com- 
mon with  many  of  the  wealthier  colonists 


of  sending  their  sons  to  England  to  be  edu- 
cated, showed  their  effects  in  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  style  and  in  the  more  discur- 
sive aims  of  writers.  A  Virginia  gentleman. 
Col.  William  Byrd  (1674-1744),  wrote  an  in- 
teresting narrative  of  a  journey  made  in  1728 
and  other  sketches  of  travel  in  Virginia,  pub- 
lished as  "The  Westover  Manuscripts"  in 
1841.  But  theology  was  still  the  department 
of  letters  most  generally  cultivated,  and 
among  theologians  Jonathan  Edwards  (1703- 
'68),  whose  power  of  subtle  argument  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  declares  to  be  "  perhaps  un- 
matched, certainly  unsurpassed  among  men,'^ 
was  the  first  not  only  in  America,  but,  accord- 
ing to  Robert  Hall,  in  "  any  country  or  age." 
His  celebrated  treatise  on  the  "Freedom  of 
the  Will"  ranks  among  the  standard  authori- 
ties in  English  metaphysics;  and  his  other 
works  exhibit  a  force  of  thought  and  keen- 
ness of  argument  only  displayed  by  the  great- 
est minds.  Gther  theologians  of  the  colonial 
period  were  a  second  Charles  Chauncy  (1705- 
%7);  James  Blair  (1656-1743),  president  of 
William  and  Mary  college ;  Jonathan  May  hew 
(1720-'66),  a  vigorous  opponent  of  episco- 
pacy and  a  man  of  liberal  political  views; 
Samuel  Johnson  (1696-1772),  the  first  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  college,  and  the  father  of  the 
American  Episcopal  church;  John  Wither- 
spoon(l722-'94):  and  Ezra  Stiles  (l727-'95), 
president  of  Yale  college.  John  Woolman 
(1720-'72),  a  Quaker  writer  and  preacher,  de- 
serves mention  as  one  of  the  first  who  wrote 
against  slavery.  The  infiuence  of  the  great 
English  essayists  and  novelists  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury had  meanwhile  begun  to  affect  the  litera- 
ture of  the  new  world ;  and  in  the  essays,  the 
collection  of  maxims  published  under  the  title 
of  "  Poor  Richard,"  the  scientific  papers,  and 
the  autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin  (1706 
-'90),  we  have  specimens  of  practical  philosc 
phy  or  of  simple  narrative,  expressed  in  a  style 
eminently  clear,  pleasing,  and  condensed,  and 
not  unfrequently  embellished  by  the  wit  and 
elegance  characteristic  of  the  best  writers  of 
Queen  Anne's  time.  His  investigations  in  elec- 
tricity and  other  scientific  subjects  are  not  less 
felicitously  narrated,  and,  together  with  the 
works  of  James  Logan  (1674-1751),  Paul  Dud- 
ley (1676-1751),  Cadwallader  Golden  (1688- 
1776),  and  John  Bartratn,  a  naturalist  and  one 
of  the  earliest  of  A  merican  travellers  (1701 -'77), 
constitute  the  chief  contributions  to  scientific 
literature  during  the  colonial  period.  The  his- 
torians and  annalists  are  less  prominent  than 
the  theologians ;  but  the  tracts  and  pamphlets 
relating  to  the  discovery  and  colonization  of 
British  America,  written  by  early  settlers,  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  the  journals  and 
annals  of  Winthrop,  Winslow,  if  or  ton,  and 
others  are  worthy  of  note  as  being  the  sources 
from  which  modem  historical  writers  have 
derived  much  important  information.  '  Wil- 
liam Hubbard  (1621-1704)  wrote  a  history 
of  New  England,  which  was  not  published  nn- 
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til  more  than  a  oentary  after  his  death ;  and 
Thomas  Prince  (1687-1758)  began  a  more  ex- 
tensive work  on  the  same  sabject,  which  was 
never  completed.  Among  the  earlier  con- 
tributions to  American  local  history  are  the 
"History  of  the  Present  State  of  Virginia," 
by  Robert  Beverley  (London,  1705),  that  of 
the  discovery  and  settlement  of  Virginia  by 
William  Stith  (died  1750),  and  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts by  Thomas  Hutchinson,  its  last  colo- 
nial governor,  a  man  of  considerable  learn- 
ing and  culture.  Of  works  relating  to  the 
Indians,  the  most  noteworthy  were  the  his- 
tory of  King  Philip^s  war  by  the  famous  Oapt 
Benjamin  Church  (1689-1718),  the  history  of 
the  Five  Nations  by  OadwaUader  Golden,  and 
the  "  Diary "  of  the  missionary  David  Brain- 
erd  (1718-^47).  The  poetry  of  this  period  has 
no  pretension  to  literary  merit,  but  the  drama 
of  "The  Prince  of  Parthia,"  by  Thomas  God- 
frey, a  son  of  the  inventor  of  the  mariners^ 
quadrant,  deserves  mention  as  the  first  work 
of  the  class  produced  in  America.  II.  1776- 
1820.  The  earliest  works  produced  during 
the  first  American  period,  beginning  with  the 
revolution,  are  naturally  associated  with  the 
causes  which  led  to  that  event ;  and  the  politi- 
cal pamphlets,  speeches,  letters,  and  other  wri- 
tings of  the  men  who  aided  in  securing  the 
independence  of  the  North  American  colonies 
afford  the  first  indications  of  a  desire  to  cast 
aside  the  conventionalisms  of  European  litera- 
ture, and  to  develop  one  characteristic  of  the 
country  and  its  institutions.  The  severance  of 
the  intellectual  reliance  of  the  colonies  upon 
the  mother  country  followed  as  a  consequence 
of  their  political  independence,  and  as  early  as 
the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle the  high  literary  ability  and  practical  wis- 
dom evinced  in  the  public  documents  of  the 
principal  American  statesmen  were  recognized 
by  Lord  Chatham,  who  praised  them  as  rival- 
ling the  masterpieces  of  antiquity.  Politics 
now  gained  a  prominence  almost  equal  to  that 
enjoyed  by  theology  in  the  preceding  period; 
and  dry  as  such  subjects  usually  are  to  the 
mass  of  readers,  the  discussion  of  them  in 
speeches  and  pamphlets  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  18th  century  accorded  thoroughly  with 
the  popular  taste,  and  the  infiuence  of  political 
writers  and  orators  in  giving  a  decided  national 
type  to  American  literature  is  unmistakable. 
Conspicuous  among  the  early  pamphleteers 
were  James  Otis  (1726-'88),  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr. 
(1744-'75),  John  Dickinson  (1782-1808),  Jo- 
seph Galloway,  a  tory  writer  (1730-1808),  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee  (1782-'94),  Arthur  Lee_(l740- 
'92),  William  Livingston  (1728-'90),  William 
Henry  Drayton  (1742-'99),  John  Adams  (1786- 
1826),  Thomas  Jefferson  (1743-1826),  and  Tim- 
othy Pickering  (1745-1829),  of  whom  Otis  and 
Quincy  were  perhaps  most  distinguished  as 
orators,  although  little  beyond  the  traditions 
of  their  eloquence  has  come  down  to  us.  For 
fervid  declamation  Patrick  Henry  (1736-'99) 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  orators  of  i^ 


period;  and  in  the  reports  of  his  speedhea, 
meagre  as  they  are,  he  has  been  more  fortu- 
nate than  others  of  his  contemporaries,  as 
Samnel  Adams  (1722-1808),  Christopher  Gads- 
den (1724-1805),  John  Rutledge  (1789-1800), 
Edward  Butledge  (1749-1800),  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Pinckney  (1746-1826),  Gouvemeur  Mor- 
ris (1762-1816),  and  George  Mason  (1726-'92), 
whose  reputation  as  parliamentary  debaters 
or  public  speakers  was  very  high.  The  **  Com- 
mon Sense"  of  Thomas  Paine  (1737-1809), 
though  not  strictly  the  work  of  an  American 
author,  may  be  classed  with  the  early  national 
literature,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  thoroughly 
American  in  tone,  and  was  inspired  by  the 
causes  which  produced  the  revolution.  The 
great  state  paper  of  this  era  was  the  "  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,"  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
which  may  be  considered  unrivalled  among 
works  of  its  class.  (See  United  States,  p. 
157.)  Jefferson  also  published  a  *' Summary 
View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America,"  and 
^'Kotes  on  Virginia,"  which  passed  through 
many  editions  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
left  a  mass  of  correspondence  forming  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  American  political  his- 
tory. The  writings  of  George  Washington 
(1732-99)  must  always  hold  a  distinguished 
place  in  American  literature,  not  only  for 
their  lofty  patriotism  and  solid  common  sense, 
but  for  their  clearness  of  expression  and 
force  of  language ;  a  characteristic,  indeed,  of 
most  of  the  writers  who  were  contemporary 
with  him.  Alexander  Hamilton  (1757-1804), 
by  turns  soldier,  lawyer,  and  statesman,  was 
a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  federal  constitution;  and  according  to 
Guizot  there  is  not  **one  element  of  order, 
strength,  or  durability"  in  that  instrument 
which  he  did  not  powerfully  contribute  to 
introduce.  An  enduring  monument  of  his 
political  sagacity  and  literary  ability  is  the 
"  Federalist,"  a  series  of  papers  written  chief- 
ly by  himself  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating 
and  supporting  the  principles  of  the  new  con- 
stitution. Hamilton  was  assisted  in  this  work 
by  John  Jay  (1746-1829),  the  first  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  and  James  Madison 
(1751-1886),  the  fourth  president,  of  whom  the 
former  was  the  author  of  an  "Address  to  the 
People  of  Great  Britain  "  issued  by  congress  in 
1774,  and  other  political  papers,  and  the  latter  a 

Erolific  writer  on  political,  constitutional,  and 
istorical  subjects.  John  Adams,  who  wrote 
with  perspicuity  and  elegance,  published  a 
"  Defence  of  the  American  Constitution,"  and 
a  series  of  "Discourses  on  Davila,"  directed 
against  the  French  revolutionary  ideas  preva- 
lent in  the  last  decade  of  the  18th  century, 
and  left  numerous  political  papers  and  letters, 
which,  together  with  his  "Diary,"  begun  in 
1765,  have  been  edited  by  his  grandson  Charles 
Francis  Adams.  The  most  accomplished  rhet- 
orician and  speaker  of  the  period  was  Fisher 
Ames  (1768-1808),  whose  essays  and  orations 
are  distinguished  by  a  splendor  of   diction 
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which  often  wearies  the  reader,  notwithstaDd- 
ing  the  felicity  of  the  metaphors  and  illustra- 
tions. His  reputation,  owing  to  the  tempo- 
rary interest  of  many  of  the  subjects  on  which 
he  wrote  and  spoke,  has  very  much  declined. 
— The  historians  and  biographers  of  this  pe- 
riod creditably  illustrate  the  growing  litera- 
ture of  the  country,  and  several  of  their  pro- 
ductions are  still  regarded  as  standard  authori- 
ties. Among  special  local  histories  are  those 
of  New  Hampshire  by  Jeremy  Belknap  (1744- 
'98),  whose  series  of  "  American  Biographical 
Sketches  "  were  the  precursors  of  the  valuable 
works  of  Sparks ;  of  Connecticut  by  Benjamin 
Trumbull  (1735-1820);  of  Massachusetts  by 
Oeorge  B.  Minot  (1758-1802),  being  a  contin- 
uation of  that  by  Hutchinson ;  of  Vermont  by 
Samuel  Williams  (1761-1818) ;  and  of  Penn- 
sylvania by  Robert  Proud  (1728-1818).  Of 
more  general  interest  are  the  histories  of  New 
England  by  Hannah  Adams  (1765-1882),  and 
of  th^  American  revolution  by  William  Gor- 
don (1780-1807),  an  English  clergyman  long 
settled  in  America,  and  David  Ramsay  (174d- 
1815),  who  also  wrote  a  history  of  South  Car- 
olina, a  life  of  Washington,  and  other  works, 
evincing  much  research  and  a  conscientious 
spirit  of  inquiry.  The  "  Annals  of  America," 
by  Abiel  Holmes  (1768-1837),  has  for  more 
than  half  a  century  been  considered  a  leading 
authority  in  American  history.  The  most  im- 
portant biography  produced  during  this  pe- 
riod is  the  "  Life  of  Washington  "  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  (1755-1835).  William  Wirt 
(1772-1834),  an  accomplished  forensic  orator, 
produced  a  **  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,"  and  also 
a  series  of  papers  entitled  "Letters  of  the 
British  Spy,"  written  with  much  elegance  and 
force;  and  the  "Military  Journal"  of  Dr. 
James  Thacher  (1754-1844),  and  "Memoirs" 
of  Alexander  Graydon  (1752-1818),  both  oflS- 
cers  in  the  American  revolutionary  army,  con- 
tain many  interesting  and  trustworthy  accounts 
of  the  men  and  times  which  they  illustrate. 
Of  works  of  travel,  the  most  important  are  the 
narrative  of  Jonathan  Carver  (1782-^80) ;  the 
journals  of  the  intrepid  John  Ledyard  (1751- 
'89) ;  the  reports  of  Major  Zebulon  Montgomery 
Pike  (1779-1818),  the  earliest  American  ex- 
plorer of  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Rio  Grande ;  and  the  account  of  the 
expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  across  the 
Rocky  mountains  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia river,  prepared  by  Nicholas  Biddle  and 
Paul  Allen. — The  theologians  of  this  period 
are  ably  represented  by  Jonathan  Edwards 
(1745-1801),  son  of  the  great  metaphysician  of 
the  same  name,  and  the  author  of  a  profound 
"Dissertation  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,"  and 
of  a  treatise  entitled  "The  Salvation  of  all 
Men  Examined  and  Explained;"  Samuel  Hop- 
kins (1721-1803),  whose  "System  of  Theol- 
ogy "  presents  a  reflex  of  the  progress  of  reli- 
S'ous  opinions  in  New  England ;  Timothy 
wight  (1752-1817),  president  of  Yale  col- 
lege, whose  principal  work,  "  Theology  £x- 
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plained  and  Defended,"  maintains  moderate 
Calvinistio  views  with  much  dignity  and  elo- 
quence, and  has  been  extensively  circulated 
in  England  and  America;  and  Bishop  William 
White  (1747-1886),  the  earliest  historian  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  America. 
Other  eminent  clergymen  and  authors  were 
Joseph  Bellamy  (1719-'90),  John  Smalley 
(1784-1820),  Nathanael  Emmons  (1745-1840), 
John  Mitchell  Mason  (1770-1829),  Noah  Wor- 
cester (1758-1838),  Samuel  Worcester  (1771- 
1821),  Edward  Payson  (1788-1827),  Bishops 
John  Henry  Hobart  (1775-1880)  and  Theodore 
Dehon  (1776-1817),  and  John  Murray  (1741- 
1815),  the  father  of  Universalism  in  America. 
Prominent  among  the  younger  theologians  was 
Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster  (1784-1812),  one 
of  the  earliest  of  the  New  England  Unitarians, 
whose  published  sermons  are  remarkable  for 
purity  of  thought  and  finish  of  style. — One  of 
the  first  and  most  useful  laborers  in  the  field 
of  science  was  David  Rittenhouse  (1732-'96), 
a  great  and  self-educated  genius,  whose  me- 
moirs on  astronomy  and  mathematics  were 
published  in  the  first  four  volumes  of  the 
"  Transactions"  of  the  philosophical  society  of 
Philadelphia.  Benjamin  Rush  (1745-1818)  and 
James  McClurg  (1747-1825)  were  conspicuous 
as  writers  on  medical  science,  the  work  of  the 
former  on  the  "  Diseases  of  the  Mind  "  being 
still  a  standard  authority ;  and  Benjamin  Smith 
Barton  (1766-1815),  a  naturalist,  produced  the 
first  American  elementary  work  on  botany,  and 
the  first  contribution  to  the  ethnographical  lit- 
erature of  the  country.  The  most  important 
contribution  to  natural  history  was  the  "  De- 
scription of  the  Birds  of  North  America,"  by 
Alexander  Wilson  (1766-1818).  Samuel  La^ 
tham  Mitchill  (1764-1881)  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est writers  on  chemistry,  and  made  valuable 
contributions  also  to  zoology  and  botsny.  To 
these  names  may  be  added  those  of  Lindley 
Murray  (1746-1826),  author  of  the  well  known 
"  English  Grammar  "  bearing  his  name,  and  the 
eminent  physicist  Benjamin  Thompson,  Count 
Rumford  (1758-1814),  both  of  whom  were 
Americans  by  birth  and  education. — ^The  most 
distinguished  poet  of  this  period  was  Philip 
Freneau  (1752-1832),  many  of  whose  produc- 
tions, inspired  by  the  revolutionuy  spirit,  dis^ 
play  vigor  of  language  and  considerable  ima- 
ginative power.  Contemporary  with  him  were 
John  Trumbull  (1750-1881),  author  of  a  once 
popular  poem  in  the  Hudibrastio  style  enti- 
tled "  McFingal,"  in  which  the  tories  and 
other  enemies  to  American  liberty  are  sati- 
rized, and  which  presents  a  remarkably  vivid 
picture  of  contemporary  manners  and  opin- 
ions; Joel  Barlow  (1755-1812),  who  wrote 
a  heavy  epic  entitled  "  The  Columbiad,"  which 
was  well  received,  and  was  reprinted  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  and  a  humorous  mock-heroic 
poem  in  praise  of  "  Hasty  Pudding;"  Lem- 
uel Hopkins  (1750-1801),  author  of  a  satirical 
poem  called  "The  Anarchiad;"  and  Timothy 
D wight,    the   theologian^   whose  '^  Conquest 
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of  Canaan'*  and  other  poems  exercised  con- 
siderable inflaence  upon  contemporary  wri- 
ters. William  Clifton  (l772-'99)  wrote  a  few 
songs  equal  to  any  poetry  which  had  appeared 
in  America;  and  Thomas  Green  Fessenden 
(1771-1837)  produced  in  London  a  very  suc- 
cessful satire  entitled  **The  Terrible  Tractora- 
tion."  Among  the  other  poets  of  the  period 
were  David  Humphreys  (1752-1818),  «foseph 
Hopkinson  (1770-1842),  author  of  "  Hwl  Co- 
lumbia," and  Robert  Treat  Paine,  jr.  (1773- 
1811),  whose  ^^Adams  and  Liberty"  was  once 
a  rallying  song  of  the  federalists.  The  style 
adopted  by  these  writers  was  essentially  that 
prevalent  in  England  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  18th  century ;  nor  was  any  innovation  up- 
on established  models,  whether  in  form  or  ex- 
pression, attempted  in  American  poetry  until 
after  the  commencement  of  the  third  period 
of  the  national  literature. — Charles  Brockden 
Brown  (1771-1810),  the  first  American  nov- 
elist, was  also  the  first  author  who  made  a 
profession  of  literature;  his  best  productions, 
"Wieland,  or  the  Transformation,"  "Arthur 
Mervyn,"  and  "Edgar  Huntley,"  have  much 
graphic  power  and  are  good  specimens  of  the 
Godwin  school  of  fiction. — Of  the  miscellane- 
ous writers  of  the  period,  whose  productions 
appeared  mostly  in  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, the  chief  were  Francis  Hopkinson  (1737 
-'91),  eminent  as  a  humorous  writer  in  prose 
and  verse ;  Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge  (1748- 
1816),  author  of  a  vigorous  satire  entitled 
"Modem  Chivalry;"  Joseph  Dennie  (1768- 
1812),  one  of  the  earliest  American  maga- 
zine writers  and  editors,  who  published  a  well 
known  series  of  essays  under  the  title  of  "The 
Lay  Preacher ;"  David  Everett  (1769-1818), 
Isaac  Story  (1774-1803),  Paul  Allen  (1776- 
1826),  and  Royall  Tyler  (1767-1826).  Tyler 
was  a  wit,  a  poet,  and  chief  justice  of  Ver- 
mont. His  play  "The  Contrast,"  produced 
on  the  stage  in  New  York  in  1786,  was  the 
first  in  which  the  conventional  Yankee  dialect 
was  used.  He  wrote  also  a  successful  novel 
called  "The  Algerine  Captive."  IIL  1820- 
1876.  The  last  period  in  American  literature 
presents  a  marked  contrast  to  those  which 
preceded,  in  the  national  character  as  well  as 
in  the  variety  and  extent  of  its  productions. 
It  was  in  1820  that  the  poverty  of  American 
literature  was  sneeringly  commented  upon  by 
Sydney  Smith  in  an  article  in  the  "  Edinburgh 
Review;"  and  from  that  date  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  country,  the  political  crisis 
which  attended  the  establishment  of  the  gov- 
ernment being  past,  has  been  commensurate 
with  its  social  and  material  progress,  until  at 
the  present  day  there  is  no  department  of  hu- 
man knowledge  which  has  not  been  explored 
by  American  authors.  In  history,  in  juris- 
prudence, and  in  certain  departments  of  nat- 
ural science  and  imaginative  literature,  many 
of  their  productions  during  the  last  60  years 
deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  best  in  the 
tmiverul  literature  of  the  age.    Within  this 


period  the  style  and  tone  of  the  national  liter- 
ature have  begun  to  partake  more  decidedly 
of  the  nationid  character,  although  in  certain 
departments  only,  particularly  in  that  of  im- 
aginative writing,  has  any  decided  originality 
been  shown. — While  in  the  periods  already 
treated  of,  the  labors  of  American  historians 
were  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  collec- 
tion of  materials  or  to  the  unadorned  record 
of  facts,  their  successors  have  taken  a  wider 
range  of  subjects,  and  infused  a  more  phUoso- 
phical  spirit  into  their  writings ;  and  although, 
among  the  many  hundred  historical  works  al- 
ready produced,  few  rise  above  the  dignity  of 
local  narratives  or  compilations  of  materials, 
as  storehouses  of  data  they  have  been  ably  em- 
ployed by  those  who  can  analyze  the  significance 
of  events.  Prominent  among  these  is  George 
Bancroft  (born  1800),  whose  "  History  of  the 
United  States"  has  been  pronounced  "the 
most  successful  attempt  yet  made  to  reduce  the 
chaotic  but  rich  materials  of  American  history 
to  order,  beauty,  and  moral  significance."  It 
is  characterized  by  an  earnest  sympathy  with 
democratic  institutions,  by  a  generous  enthu- 
siasm for  the  martyrs  of  freedom  and  civiliza- 
tion, by  patient  research  and  discrimination  in 
the  choice  of  authorities,  and  by  a  style  ani- 
mated and  genial,  although  in  occasional  pas- 
sages perhaps  somewhat  too  labored.  The 
work  brings  the  history  down  to  the  close  of 
the  revolution,  and  the  author,  it  is  under- 
stood, proposes  to  continue  it  to  a  much  later 
period.  He  has  revised  the  ten  volumes  al- 
ready issued  and  republished  them  in  a  "cen- 
tenary" edition  in  six  volumes  (1876).  The 
same  subject  has  been  ably  treated  by  Rich- 
ard Hildreth  (1807-66),  whose  work,  bring- 
ing the  narrative  down  to  1821,  though  writ- 
ten with  no  special  attempt  at  rhetorical 
grace  or  picturesque  effect,  is  valuable  for  its 
generaJ  accuracy,  and  has  become  a  standard 
book  of  reference.  Among  the  most  successful 
of  the  writers  of  American  history  is  Fran- 
cis Parkman  (bom  1823),  who  has  devoted 
himself  to  narrating  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
French  dominion  in  America.  His  "Pioneers 
of  France,"  "  Jesuits  in  North  America,"  "  Dis- 
covery of  the  Great  West,"  "  Old  R^me  in 
Canada,"  and  "  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  form  a 
series  of  the  highest  value,  distinguished  for 
accurate  research,  for  brilliant  style,  and  for 
profound  knowledge  of  Indian  character  and 
manners,  acquired  by  personal  observation  of 
the  red  man  among  the  wildest  tribes.  Many 
school  histories  of  the  United  States  have  been 
written,  of  which  those  by  Salma  Hale,  S.  G. 
Goodrich  ("  Peter  Pariey,"  1793-1860),  Samuel 
Eliot,  Emma  Willard,  Benson  J.  Lossing,  Mar- 
cius  Willson,  G.  P.  Quackenbos,  J.  J.  Ander- 
son, William  Swinton,  A.  H.  Stephens,  G.  F. 
Holmes,  T.  W.  Higginson,  Edward  Abbott, 
and  Abby  S.  Richardson  may  be  cited.  Inter- 
mediate between  the  school  histories  and  the 
larger  works  are  the  compendious  volume  of 
J.  H.  Patton,  which  brings  the  narrative  down 
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to  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  and  *^  The 
Popular  History  of  the  United  States,"  by  W. 
0.  Bryant  and  8.  H.  Gay,  which  is  written 
with  animation  and  is  profusely  illustrated. 
Among  works  illustrating  particular  periods  or 
passages  in  the  general  history  of  the  country 
may  be  mentioned  the  "  Pictorial  Field  Book 
of  the  Revolution  "  and  **  Pictorial  Field  Book 
of  the  War  of  1812,"  by  B.  J.  Lossing;  the 
"History  of  the  United  States  Navy,"  by 
James  Fenimore  Oooper ;  histories  of  the  war 
of  1812  by  0.  J.  IngersoU  (1782-1862)  and 
Lossing;  the  "American  Archives"  and  other 
works  by  Peter  Force ;  "  Our  First  Hundred 
Years"  (1874  etseq.),  by  0.  Edwards  Lester; 
and  numerous  minor  productions  by  W.  L. 
Stone  (1792-1844),  John  Armstrong,  W.  H. 
Trescot,  Brantz  Mayer,  Winthrop  Sargent, 
Richard  Frothingham,  jr.,  J.  T.  lleadley,  J. 
Sprague,  Frank  Moore,  and  others.  The  war 
of  1861-5  has  given  rise  to  a  large  class  of 
works,  most  of  them  necessarily  ephemeral, 
bat  some  of  which  deserve  special  mention  as 
histories  or  sources  of  history.  Prominent 
among  these  are  "The  Rebellion  Record" 
(1861-71),  edited  by  Frank  Moore,  a  vast  col- 
lection of  documents  in  12  volumes ;  "  Reports 
of  the  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  War;"  "Annals  of  the  United  States 
Christian  Commission,"  by  Lemuel  Moss ;  "  The 
American  Conflict,"  by  Horace  Greeley ;  "  His- 
tory of  the  American  Civil  War,"  by  J.  W. 
Draper;  "History  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Slave  Power  in  America,"  by  Vice  President 
Henry  Wilson ;  "  The  Campaigns  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac "  and  "  The  Twelve  Decisive 
Battles  of  the  War,"  by  William  Swinton; 
"  Report  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  by 
Gen.  George  B.  MoOlellan;  and  "Memoirs  of 
Gen.  William  T.  Sherman,  by  Himself."  All  of 
these  represent  the  Union  side  of  the  conflict, 
while  on  the  confederate  side  the  following 
are  the  principal  works :  "  The  War  between 
the  States,"  by  A.  H.  Stephens;  "  History  of 
the  War  of  Secession,"  by  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne ; 
"Southern  History  of  the  War"  and  *'The 
Lost  Cause,"  by  E.  A.  Pollard ;  "  Narrative  of 
Military  Operations,"  by  Gen.  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston; "Personal  Reminiscences"  of  Lee,  by 
J.  W.  Jones;  Uves  of  Lee  and  of  "Stonewall" 
Jackson,  by  J.  Esten  Cooke ;  and  various  books 
by  Alfriend,  Howiston,  H.  A.  Wise,  G.  C.  Eg- 
gleston,  and  others.  The  list  of  histories  of 
single  states  or  groups  of  states,  of  special 
territorial  districts,  or  of  institutions,  presents 
many  works  of  merit.  At  the  head  of  these 
perhi^s  stands  the  "  History  of  New  England," 
by  J.  G.  Palfrey  (born  1796),  of  which  four 
volumes,  embracing  the  events  previous  to 
1741,  have  been  published.  The  subject  is 
treated  with  more  fulness  than  in  the  work  of 
Bancroft,  and  in  a  style  of  singular  purity  and 
timsh.  To  this  class  belong  the  valuable  "  Ge- 
ogru>hy  and  History  of  Uie  Mississippi  Val- 
ley '^  by  Timothy  Flint (1780-1840),  the  "His- 
tory of  the  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the 


Mississippi "  and  other  works  by  J.  G.  Shea, 
the  "New  England  History"  by  C.  W.  El- 
liott, those  of  the  New  Netherlands  by  E.  B. 
O'Callaghan,  of  New  York  by  John  Romeyn 
Brodhead,  of  Connecticut  by  Theodore  Dwight 
and  by  G.  H.  HoUister,  of  North  Carolina  by 
F.  L.  Hawks,  of  Kentucky  by  Mann  Butler, 
of  Louisiana  by  Charles  Gayarr6  and  by  F.  X. 
Martin,  of  Oregon  and  the  N.  W.  coast  of 
North  America  by  Robert  Greenhow,  of  South 
Carolina  by  W.  G.  Simms,  of  Texas  by  H. 
Yoakum,  of  Rhode  Island  by  S.  G.  Arnold,  of 
Virginia  by  Charles  Campbell,  of  Western 
Massachusetts  by  J.  G.  Holland  and  by  R.  R. 
Howiston,  of  Delaware  by  Francis  Vincent, 
of  Maryland  by  James  McSherry,  of  Indiana 
by  J.  B.  Dillon,  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  by  J.  R.  Sypher,  of  Wisconsin  by  W. 
R.  Smith,  of  Kentucky  by  Lewis  Collins,  and 
of  Illinois  by  Alexander  Davidson.  Of  the 
numerous  minor  works  of  this  class,  the  elabo- 
rate history  of  Boston  by  S.  G.  Drake,  and  of 
Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  by  Robert  Bolton, 
and  that  of  Harvard  university  by  Josiah 
Quincy,  may  be  cited  as  examples.  The  his- 
tory of  the  aboriginal  tribes  has  been  ably 
treated  by  8.  G.  Drake,  whose  "  History  and 
Biography  of  the  Indians  of  North  America  " 
was  the  first  attempt  at  an  impartial  narrative 
of  the  subject,  and  is  a  valuable  repertory  of 
facts;  by  T.  L.  McKenney  and  James  Hall, 
who  published  a  costly  illustrated  "  History  of 
the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America;"  by 
George  Catlin;  by  W.  L.  Stone;  by  L.  H, 
Morgan,  author  of  "The  League  of  the  Iro- 
quois ;"  and  especially  by  Henry  Rowe  School- 
craft (1793-1864),  whose  works,  although  they 
come  perhaps  more  naturally  within  the  de- 
partments oi  travels  and  ethnography,  evinced 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  history, 
languages,  and  customs  of.  the  North  American 
aborigines  than  any  others  then  published.  His 
elaborate  "  Historical  and  Statistical  Informa- 
tion respecting  the  History,  Condition,  and 
Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United 
States,"  the  most  considerable  work  of  the  class 
then  undertaken,  is  in  6  vols.  4to.  The  works 
relating  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  history  of 
the  United  States  include  C.  W.  Upham's  ac- 
count of  the  Salem  witchcraft  in  1692,  R.  S. 
Ripley's  "War  with  Mexico,"  E.  D.  Mansfield's 
"Mexican  War,"  G.  W.  Kendall's  "Santa  F6 
Expedition,"  and  Theodore  Irving's  "  Conquest 
of  Florida."  Among  American  authors  whose 
labors  have  been  prosecuted  beyond  the  limits 
of  local  or  domestic  history,  no  name  stands 
higher  than  that  of  William  Hickling  Prescott 
(1796-1859),  the  historian  of  the  Spanish 
conquest  and  civilization  in  the  new  world, 
and  one  of  the  most  graceful  writers  of  the 
English  language.  His  histories  of  the  reigns 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  and  of  the  "  Conquest  of  Mexico  " 
and  the  "Conquest  of  Peru,"  and  his  sequel 
of  Robertson's  "History  of  Charles  V.,"  Ex- 
hibit remarkable  depth  and  accuracy  of  re- 
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search,  combined  with  impartiality  and  sound- 
ness of  judgment.  The  style  is  at  the  same 
time  so  lucid  and  attractive  as  frequently  to 
invest  the  narrative  with  the  charm  of  fiction. 
As  Prescott  was  the  first  to  treat  adequately 
the  brilliant  period  of  Spanish  ascendancy,  so 
the  revolt  of  the  Spanish  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands  and  their  history  as  a  free  Prot- 
estant commonwealth  have  afforded  a  congenial 
subject  to  John  Lothrop  Motley  (born  1814), 
whose  "  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  "  History 
of  the  United  Netherlands"  (a  continuation  of 
the  former),  and  "  Life  and  Death  of  John  of 
Bameveld  "  display  extensive  research,  and  are 
written  with  animation,  and  occasionally  with 
great  picturesque  beauty.  His  works  have 
taken  their  place  among  the  great  histories 
of  the  time,  and  have  been  translated  into  the 
principal  languages  of  Europe.  Among  other 
writers  of  foreign  history  are  Henry  Wheaton, 
author  of  a  "  History  of  the  Northmen ;"  Ar- 
chibald Alexander,  author  of  a  ^^  History  of 
the  Colonization  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa;" 
Brantz  Mayer,  J.  R.  Poinsett,  and  R.  A.  Wil- 
son, who  have  written  on  Mexico ;  Parke  God- 
win, who  has  published  the  first  volume  of  a 
comprehensive  "History  of  France;"  J.  F. 
Kirk,  author  of  an  elaborate  history  of  Charles 
the  Bold ;  C.  C.  Felton  (180r-'62),  who  edited 
Smith's  "  History  of  Greece  "  and  wrote  a  val- 
uable work  on  "  Greece,  Ancient  and  Modem ;" 
G.  M.  Towle,  author  of  a  history  of  Henry  V.  of 
England ;  John  Lord,  D,  O.  Allen,  A.  L.  Eoep- 
pen,  J.  J.  Jarves,  Edmund  Flagg,  W.  H.  Stiles, 
and  G.  W.  Greene.  Many  excellent  works  in 
the  department  of  ecclesiastical  or  religions 
history  have  also  been  produced,  prominent 
among  which  are  the  "  Annals  of  the  American 
Pulpit,"  by  W.  B.  Sprague ;  "  History  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,"  by  Charles  Hodge,  and 
also  by  E.  H.  Gillett ;  "  History  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Church,"  by  Philip  Schaff ;  "  Progress  of 
Religious  Ideas,"  by  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Child ; 
"  The  Ten  Great  Religions,"  by  James  Freeman 
Clarke;  "  The  Oriental  Religions,"  by  Samuel 
Johnson;  "History  of  Methodism,"  by  Abel 
Stevens;  "Modern  History  of  Universalism," 
by  Thomas  Whittemore ;  "  Post-Biblical  His- 
tory of  the  Jews,"  by  M.  J.  Raphall;  "Eccle- 
siastical History  of  New  England,"  by  J.  B. 
Felt ;  the  contributions  to  the  history  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  Virginia,  by 
Bishop  William  Meade  and  F.  L.  Hawks ;  the 
"  History  of  the  Baptist  Denomination,"  by  D. 
Benedict ;  "  The  English  Bible,  a  History  of 
the  Translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the 
English  Tongue,"  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Conant ;  and 
various  works  by  Archibald  Alexander,  James 
Mnrdock,  S.  F.  Jarvis,  Robert  Baird,  Thomas 
Gaillard,  W.  Ingraham  Kip,  John  Dowling,  J. 
A..  Spencer,  Robert  Davidson,  S.  J.  Baird,  W. 
E.  Schenck,  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  H.  B.  Smith,  C. 
P.  Krauth,  and  many  others.  To  the  depart- 
ment of  literary  history,  the  most  important 
contributions  are  the  "  History  of  Spanish  Lit- 
erature," by  George  Ticknor,  esteemed  the  best 


work  on  the  subject  extant ;  the  several  works 
of  R.  W.  Griswold  on  the  "  Prose  Writers," 
the  "Poets,"  and  the  "Female  Poets"  of 
America;  Caroline  May's  "American  Female 
Poets;"  J.  S.  Hart's  "Female  Poets  of  Amer- 
ica," and  his  "  Manuals"  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican literature ;  T.  Buchanan  Read's  "  Female 
Poets  of  America;"  Mrs.  A.  C.  L.  Botta's 
"  Handbook  of  Universal  Literature ;"  C.  D. 
Cleveland's  compendiums  of  English,  Amer- 
ican, and  classical  literature;  C.  A.  Dana's 
"Household  Book  of  Poetry;"  W.  T.  Cog- 
geshall's  "  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  West;"  J. 
Wood  Davidson's  "Living  Writers  of  the 
South;"  Whittier's  "Three  Centuries  of 
Song;"  A.  C.  Kendrick's  "Our  Poetical  Fa- 
vorites ;"  and  Emerson's  "  Parnassus."  In  this 
category  may  properly  be  placed  Wheeler's 
"  Noted  Names  of  Fiction  "  and  the  excellent 
"  Familiar  Quotations  "  of  John  Bartlett.  The 
"  Cyclopeedia  of  American  Literature,"  by  E. 
A.  and  G.  L.  Duyckinck,  is  the  only  compre- 
hensive work  on  the  subject  yet  published; 
and  the  -"  Critical  Dictionary  of  English  Litera- 
ture," by  S.  Austin  Allibone,  forms  a  valuable 
epitome  of  the  literary  history  of  England  and 
the  United  States.  Among  miscellaneous  works 
are  the  "  History  of  Civilization,"  in  seven  vol- 
umes, by  Amos  Dean ;  the  "  History  of  the  In- 
tellectual Development  of  Europe,"  by  J.  W. 
Draper;  and  the  "History  of  Liberty,"  by 
Samuel  Eliot,  the  completed  portion  of  which, 
covering  the  history  of  the  ancient  Romans 
and  the  early  Christians,  and  the  struggle  for 
constitutional  liberty  in  Spain  in  the  16m  cen- 
tury, is  written  with  ability  and  in  a  philoso- 
phic spirit. — The  first  in  point  of  date  and 
reputation  among  the  writers  of  biography  of 
this  period  is  Washington  Irving  (1788-1869), 
whose  narratives  of  the  "  Life  and  Voyages  of 
Christopher  Columbus"  and  of  the  "Voyages 
and  Discoveries  of  the  Companions  of  Colum- 
bus," though  not  the  most  characteristic  of  his 
writings,  constitute  a  permanent  contribution 
to  English  and  American  literature.  His  "  Life 
of  George  Washington,"  completed  a  few 
months  before  the  author's  death,  has  been 
more  generally  read  in  America  than  any  other 
of  his  works.  The  narrative,  embracing  neces- 
sarily the  main  incidents  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle,  is  related  with  charming  vivacity 
and  great  elegance  of  language.  His  lives  of 
Mahomet  and  Goldsmith  are  pleasing  compila- 
tions, having  little  claim  to  originality.  Among 
the  most  industrious  laborers  in  the  field  of 
American  biography  is  Jared  Sparks  (1789- 
1866),  who  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
to  studies  illustrative  of  the  history  of  his 
country,  and  whose  works,  written  in  a  sober 
and  correct  style,  display  remarkable  diligence 
of  research.  The  "  Library  of  American  Biog- 
raphy," in  two  series  and  26  volumes,  edited 
by  him,  to  which  he  contributed  lives  of  John 
Ledyard,  Benedict  Arnold,  Ethan  Allen,  Charles 
Lee,  Father  Marquette,  and  others,  is  enriched 
by  contributions  from  some  of  the  best  writers 
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in  the  country.  Mr.  Sparks  also  edited  the 
writings  of  Washington  and  Franklin,  with 
lives  of  each,  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
of  the  revolution,  and  the  correspondence  of 
pnhlio  men  with  Washington.  Of  the  many 
biographies  of  public  men  produced  daring 
this  period,  the  most  prominent  are  those  of 
Josiah  Quincy,  jr.,  by  his  son  Josiah  Quincy, 
of  Josiah  Quincy  by  his  son  Edmund  Quincy, 
of  Elbridge  Gerry  by  J.  T.  Austin,  of  James 
Otis  by  William  Tudor,  of  Joseph  Reed  by  his 
grandson  W.  B.  Reed,  of  William  Wirt  by 
John  P.  Kennedy,  of  Thomas  Jefferson  by 
George  Tucker  and  by  H.  S.  Randall,  of  John 
Adams  and  John  Quincy  Adams  by  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  of  James  Madison  by  W.  0. 
Rives,  of  Joseph  Story  by  his  son  W.  W.  Story, 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  by  his  son  J.  0.  Ham- 
ilton, of  Timothy  Pickering  by  his  son  Octa- 
vius  Pickering  (the  last  8  vols,  by  0.  W.  Up- 
ham),  of  Henry  Olay  by  Calvin  Oolton,  of 
Aaron  Burr,  Andrew  Jackson,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, Thomas  Jefferson,  Horace  Greeley,  and  B. 

F.  Batler  by  James  Parton,  of  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy by  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  and  of  Count  Rum- 
ford  by  G.  E.  Ellis,  some  of  which  have  ob- 
tained a  wide  popularity.  Among  special 
biographies  of  American  subjects  are  tiie  *^  life 
of  William  Ellery  Ghanning,^^  by  his  nephew 
William  Henry  Channing;  the  "Memoirs  of 
Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,"  by  W.  H.  Channing, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  James  Freeman 
Clarke;  the  "Life  of  Daniel  Boone,"  by 
Timothy  Flint;  lives  of  Marion,  Greene,  and 
Captain  John  Smith,  by  W.  G.  Simms;  the 
lives  of  the  Indian  chiefs  Joseph  Brant  and 
Red  Jacket,  by  W.  L.  Stone ;  the  life  of  Bishop 
A.  W.  Griswold,  by  J.  S.  Stone ;  "  Memoir  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Buckminster  and  Joseph  Stevens  Buck- 
minster,"  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Buckminster  Lee ;  the 
"life  of  Theophilus  Parsons,"  by  his  son 
Theophilus  Parsons ;  "  Memoirs  of  Nathanael 
Emmons,"  by  E.  A.  Park ;  the  "  Life  of  Wash- 
ington Irving,"  by  his  nephew  Pierre  M.  Ir- 
ving ;   of  Nathanael  Greene,  by  his  grandson, 

G.  W.  Greene ;  of  Daniel  Webster,  by  G.  T. 
Curtis;  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Ward  H. 
Lamon;  of  Theodore  Parker,  by  John  Weiss, 
and  a  later  and  more  popular  one  by  O.  B. 
Frothingham ;  of  W.  H.  Prescott,  by  George 
Ticknor;  of  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  by  J.  G. 
Wilson;  of  John  Todd,  by  his  son  John  E. 
Todd;  and  John  Bigelow's  edition  of  Frank- 
lin's antobiography ;  besides  many  biographi- 
cal sketches  by  Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie, 
G.  £.  Ellis,  Edward  and  Alexander  H.  Everett, 
H.  A.  Gariand,  C.  C.  Felton,  C.  W.  Upham, 
Henry  Wheaton.  W.  H.  Prescott,  Henry  Reed, 
G.  8.  Hillard,  William  Gammell,  J.  T.  Headley, 
John  Sanderson,  R.  T.  Conrad,  C.  A.  Goodrich, 
M.  L.  Davis,  Alden  Bradford,  S,  L.  Knapp, 
Nicholas  Biddle,  Epes  Sargent,  Richard  Froth- 
ingham, B.  J.  Lossing,  G.  L.  Duyckinck,  Mrs.  L. 
M.  Child,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Ellet,  and  others.  To  this 
class  also  belong  such  works  as  the  "  Lives  of 
American  Loyalists,"  by  Lorenzo  Sabine ;  the 


"Personal  Memoirs"  of  Joseph  T.  Bi;cking- 
ham;  the  ^* Reminiscences"  of  Bishop  Philan- 
der Chase ;  "  Recollections  of  a  Busy  life,"  by 
Horace  Greeley;  "Autobiography  of  Lyman 
Beecher;"  the  "Ten  Years  of  Preacher  Life" 
and  other  works  of  William  Henry  Milbum ; 
the  "Threading  my  Way"  of  Robert  Dale 
Owen ;  and  "  The  life,  Letters,  and  Journals" 
of  George  Ticknor,  edited  by  G.  8.  Hillard. 
The  contributors  to  miscellaneous  and  foreign 
biography  comprise  J.  S.  C.  Abbott,  author  of 
a  "  life  of  Napoleon,"  R.  W.  Griswold,  H.  W. 
Herbert,  Samuel  Osgood,  J.  Milton  Mackie, 
Hannah  F.  Lee,  X.  Donald  McLeod,  Alfred 
Lee,  Richard  Hildreth,  F.  L.  Hawks,  Bishop  J. 
R.  Bay  ley,  R.  H.  Wilde,  and  many  others. 
Female  biography  has  been  comprehensively 
related  by  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale  in  her  "  Woman's 
Record,"  a  sketch  of  distinguished  women  in 
all  times.  The  principal  biographical  diction- 
aries are  those  of  William  Allen  and  Fran- 
cis S.  Drake,  both  devoted  to  American  sub- 
jects, and  the  "Universal  Pronouncing  Dic- 
tionary of  Biography  and  Mythology,"  by 
Joseph  Thomas,  a  valuable  and  comprehensive 
work ;  besides  which  a  "  Dictionary  of  Paint- 
ers, Sculptors,  and  Engravers "  has  been  pub- 
lished by  S.  Spooner,  a  "  Cyclop»dia  of  Music  " 
by  J.  W.  Moore,  a  handbook  of  painters,  sculp- 
tors, and  other  artists  by  Clara  Erskine  Clem- 
ent, and  a  "  Book  of  the  Artists  "  by  Henry  T. 
Tuckerman. — Washington  Irving,  tiiough  not 
exclusively  a  writer  of  prose  fiction,  was  the 
first  American  whose  fame  in  this  department 
extended  beyond  the  Umits  of  his  native  coun- 
try ;  and  his  "  Sketch  Book,"  "  Knickerbock- 
er's History  of  New  York,"  "Bracebridge 
Hall,"  and  "Tales  of  a  Traveller,"  first  in- 
troduced to  a  European  public  between  1820 
and  1880,  attracted  immediate  attention  by 
their  imaginative  power,  by  their  fine  pathos 
and  humor,  and  by  the  singularly  pure  and 
graceful  style  in  which  they  were  expressed. 
James  Fenimore  Cooper  (1789-1861)  has  the 
credit  of  giving  the  first  decided  impulse  to 
romantic  fiction  in  the  new  world,  and  through 
his  works  American  literature  became  first 
generally  known  abroad.  His  "Spy,"  his 
nautical  tales,  including  "The  Pilot"  and 
"The  Red.  Rover,"  and  above  all  his  series 
of  Indian  stories,  abounding  in  lively  pic- 
tures of  forest  life,  took  a  strong  hold  upon 
the  popular  mind  in  both  hemispheres.  He 
was  deficient  in  some  of  the  requisites  of  a 
novelist;  but  his  faculty  of  description,  and 
quick  appreciation  of  what  was  tangible  and 
characteristic  in  his  native  land,  enabled  him 
to  gain  a  universal  distinction  almost  unsur- 
passed in  his  field.  The  success  of  Cooper  gave 
to  the  novel  of  adventure  and  backwoods  life, 
or  that  founded  upon  colonial  and  revolution- 
ary incidents,  a  popularity  which  caused  it  for 
a  long  time  to  be  the  chief  form  of  fiction  cul- 
tivated; and  among  many  meritorious  works 
of  this  class  may  be  mentioned  "  The  Dutch- 
man's Fireside  "  and  "  Westward  Ho  "  of  James- 
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Kirke  Paulding  (ir7»-1860) ;  "  Swallow  Barn," 
**  Horse  Shoe  Robinson/'  and  *^Kob  of  the 
Bowl,"  bj  John  Pendleton  Kennedy  (1796- 
1870);  "Redwood,"  "  Hope  Leslie,"  "The  Lin- 
woods,"  and  other  pleasing  pictures  of  earljr 
American  life,  by  Miss  0.  M.  Sedgwick  (1789 
-1867);  "The  Partisan,"  "The  Yemassee," 
"  Mellichampe,"  "  Guy  Rivers,"  and  numerous 
other  tales  by  W.  G.  Simms  (1806-70),  one  of 
the  most  prolific  of  American  authors,  who  drew 
largely  from  the  legendary  history  of  the  south- 
ern states  for  his  materials ;  "  Hobomok  "  and 
«« The  Rebels,"  by  Mrs.  L.  M.  Child  (bom  1802) ; 
"  Seventy-Six  "  and  other  works  by  John  Neal 
(bom  1793);  "A  New  Home,"  by  Mrs.  0.  M. 
Kirkland  (1801-'64) ;  the  "  Nick  of  the  Woods  " 
and  other  border  tales  of  Dr.  Robert  M.  Bird 
(1808-'64) ;  and  works  by  Timothy  Flint  (1780- 
1840),  James  Hall  (1793-1868),  0.  F.  Hoffman 
(bora  1806),  T.  B.  Thorpe,  C.  W.  Webber,  and 
others.  For  finish  of  style,  delicacy  of  psycho- 
logical insight,  and  power  in  delineating  the 
darker  features  of  Ufe  and  the  emotions  of 
guilt  and  pain,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (1804-'64) 
holds  a  peculiar  place  among  American  novel- 
ists. Writing  on  national  subjects,  and  de- 
lighting especially  in  the  gloomy  passages  of 
New  England  colonial  history,  he  employed 
fiction  less  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  prac- 
tical life,  or  of  adding  to  the  creations  of  the 
imaginative  world,  than  of  solving  psycho- 
logical problems.  His  "Scarlet  Letter"  and 
"House  of  the  Seven  Gables"  were  preceded 
by  a  variety  of  fancy  sketches  and  historical 
narratives,  published  under  the  titles  of  "  Twice- 
Told  Tales  "  and  "  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse," 
which  in  point  of  style  and  subtle  analysis  of 
character  are  among  the  most  exquisite  pro- 
ductions of  American  literature.  The  "  Blithe- 
dale  Romance,"  the  next  in  the  order  of  his 
novels,  is  marked  by  similar  characteristics; 
and  the  "  Marble  Faun,"  the  most  elaborate 
of  his  works,  contains  pictures  of  Italian  life 
and  scenery  of  unsurpassed  beauty.  His  post- 
humous novel  "  Septimius  Felton  "  exhibits  in 
strong  degree  the  morbid  and  mystical  tenden- 
cies of  his  earlier  works.  The  "  Tales  of  the 
Grotesque  and  Arabesque,"  and  other  fictions, 
by  Edgar  Allan  Poe  (1809-'49),  exhibit  extra- 
ordinary metaphysical  acuteness  and  a  wild 
and  gloomy  imagination;  but  his  analytical 
power,  unlike  that  of  Hawthorne,  is  seldom 
pervaded  by  any  moral  sentiment,  and  his 
finest  creations,  though  they  are  elaborated  with 
skill,  have  little  human  interest.  N.  P.  Willis 
(1806-67)  obtained  a  unique  reputation  as  a 
delineator  of  the  lights  and  shadows  which  flit 
over  the  surface  of  society,  and  his  style,  re- 
markable for  its  felicity,  not  to  say  happy  au- 
dacity of  expression,  is  in  accord  with  his  sub- 
jects. His  prose  writings,  though  including 
many  tales,  belong  perhaps  more  properly  to 
the  departments  of  travels  and  belles-lettres. 
As  pictures  of  domestic  life  among  the  ancients, 
the  "Zenobia,"  "  Probus,"  and  "Julian"  of 
•William  Ware  (1797-1852)  are  not  surpassed 


by  any  similar  productions  in  English  litera- 
ture. To  this  class  also  belong  "Philothea," 
a  tale  of  Athens  in  the  days  of  Perides,  by 
Mrs.  Child,  and  "The  Roman  Traitor,"  by 
Henry  William  Herbert  (1807-'58),  well  known 
under  the  pseudonyme  of  "Frank  Forester.'* 
For  invention  and  graphic  power  Herman 
MelviUe^s  tales  of  ocean  adventure,  including 
"Typee"  and  "Omoo,"  stand  perhaps  at  the 
head  of  their  class  in  American  literature.  The 
"Kaloolah"  and  "Berber"  of  W.  S.  Mayo  are 
successful  attempts  in  the  same  field.  His  later 
work,  "  Never  Again,"  is  in  a  different  vein, 
and  depicts  society  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
One  of  the  most  popular  novels  of  the  present 
century  was  the  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  of 
Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  an  anti-slavery 
fiction,  which  has  circulated  by  millions  of 
copies  in  many  languages,  and  deeply  moved 
the  public  heart  in  Europe  and  America,  not 
more  on  account  of  the  moral  of  the  story 
than  of  its  pathos,  its  humor,  and  its  inimi- 
table pictures  of  negro  life.  "  Dred,"  her  sec- 
ond anti-slavery  romance,  has  perhaps  more 
power  than  its  predecessor,  although  it  is  less 
popular;  and  among  her  subsequent  produc- 
tions are  the  "  Minister's  Wooing,"  remarkable 
for  its  pictures  of  social  and  religious  life  in 
New  !E^gland  during  the  last  century,  the 
"  Pearl  of  On*'s  Island."  "  Agnes  of  Sorrento," 
"Old  Town  Folks,"  "My  Wife  and  I,"  "Pink 
and  White  Tyranny,"  and  "  We  and  our  Neigh- 
bors." The  last  three  are  satires  on  social  and 
domestic  evils.  Of  other  novels  founded  upon 
the  slavery  question,  "The  White  Slave,'*  by 
Richard  Hildreth,  and  "Ida  May,"  by  Mary 
Langdon  (Mrs.  Pike),  may  be  cited  as  examples. 
Of  prose  fictions  by  authors  who  have  won 
distinction  principally  in  other  walks  of  litera- 
ture, the  most  deserving  of  notice  are  "  Monal- 
di,"  by  Washington  Allston  (1779-1848) ;  "  Paul 
Felton"  and  other  tales  published  by  R.  H. 
Dana  (bom  1787)  in  the  "Idle  Man,"  a  serial 
edited  by  himself;  "Hyperion,"  a  series  of 
charming  pictures  of  scenery  and  manners  in 
Europe,  connected  by  a  thread  of  story,  and 
"  Kavanagh,"  by  H.  W.  Longfellow  (born  1807) ; 
"  Leaves  from  Margaret  Smith's  Joumal,"  by 
J.  G.  Whittier  (bom  1807);  and  "Elsie  Ven- 
ner"  and  "The  Guardian  Angel,"  by  O.  W. 
Holmes  (born  1809).  Among  the  younger  wri- 
ters of  fiction,  the  most  con^icuous  are  Bayard 
Taylor,  whose  "Hannah  Thurston,"  "John 
Godfrey's  Fortunes,"  "Story  of  Kennett,"  and 
"  Joseph  and  his  Friend "  are  careful  and  ac- 
curate pictures  of  American  life  and  manners ; 
Theodore  Winthrop,  whose  death  as  a  Union 
soldier  in  one  of  the  earliest  battles  of  the 
civil  war  gave  to  his  "  Cecil  Dreeme,"  "  John 
Brent,"  and  other  works,  all  posthumous, 
a  sudden  popularity,  which,  notwithstanding 
their  merits,  does  not  seem  to  be  permanent ; 
W.  D.  Howells  (born  1887),  whose  "  Suburban 
Sketches,"  "Their  Wedding  Joumey,"  "A 
Chance  Acquaintance,"  "  A  Foregone  (Conclu- 
sion," and  "Private  Theatricals"  are  distin- 
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goished  by  a  cbarming  stjle  and  a  subtle  and 
pleasant  hnmor ;  and  Julian  Hawthorne,  a  son 
of  Nathaniel  (born  1846),  who  has  attracted 
attention  by  novels  of  great  promise,  "  Bres- 
sant,"  "  Idolatry,"  and  "  Garth,"  which  in  style 
and  tone  exhibit  many  of  his  father's  charac- 
teristic qaalities.  The  humorous  writers  are 
represented  by  Seba  Smith  (1792-1808),  au- 
thor of  the  well  known  letters  of  ^^  Major  Jack 
Downing,"  Oornelius  Mathews  (born  1817), 
J.  0.  Neal  (1807-'48),  R.  0.  Sands  (1799-1882), 
W.  G.  Olark  (1810-^41),  G.  H.  Derby  (1824- 
'61),  F.  S.  Oozzens  (1818-'69),  G.  D.  Prentice 
(l802-'70),  and  0.  F.  Brig^;  besides  Irving, 
whose  "Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 
York"  is  perhaps  the  most  elaborate  piece 
of  hnmor  in  the  national  literature ;  Paulding, 
who  in  conjunction  with  Irving  produced  the 
^^  Salmagundi ;"  and  some  others  mentioned 
above.  Holmes  has  a  copious  vein  of  original 
humor,  which  appears  to  the  best  advantage 
in  his  poems  and  miscellaneous  prose  writings. 
The  list  of  American  humorous  writings  would 
be  incomplete  without  an  allusion  to  that  class 
of  grotesque  tales  of  which  the  ^^  Big  Bear  of 
Arkansas"  and  the  '^Quarter  Race  in  Ken- 
tucky," by  T.  B.  Thorpe,  afford  characteristic 
specimens.  Among  later  humorists  are  Bret 
Harte,  S.  L.  Clemens  ("Mark  Twain"),  0. 
F.  Browne  ("Artemus  Ward"),  D.  R.  Locke 
("Petroleum  V.  Nasby  "),  R.  H.  Newell  ("  Or- 
pheus G.  Kerr"),  Charles  G.  Leland  ("Hans 
Breitmann"),  C.  H.Webb  ("John  Paul"),  and 
R.  G.  White  (author  of  "The  New  Gospel  of 
Peace  ").  Among  other  writers  of  prose  fic- 
tion may  be  enumerated  Sylvester  Judd  (1818- 
'53),  author  of  "Margaret,"  a  tragic  tale  of 
New  England  life,  and  "Richard  Edney;"  T. 
S.  Fay,  G-.  P.  Thompson,  T.  S.  Arthur,  J.  V, 
Huntington,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  L.  M.  Sargent,  F. 
W.  Shelton,  George  Wood,  J.  H.  Ingraham,  P. 
P.  Cooke,  J.  E.  Cooke,  J.  G.  Holland,  R.  B. 
Kimball,  X.  Donald  McLeod,  G.  W.  Curtis, 
A.  8.  Roe,  E.  P.  Roe,  H.  P.  Myers,  J.  B. 
Cobb,  Robert  T.  S.  Lowell,  Edgar  Fawcett, 
W.  D.  O'Connor,  Henry  James,  jr.,  W.  H. 
Peck,  Theodore  Tilton,  Charles  Dimitry,  E. 
E.  Hale,  James  De  Mille,  J.  W.  De  Forest, 
T.  W.  Higginson,  Frank  Lee  Benedict,  and 
T.  B.  AJdrich.  The  female  writers  of  fic- 
tion of  this  period  constitute  a  numerous  and 
important  body,  and  the  works  of  some  of 
them  are  not  exceeded  in  popularity  by  any 
contemporary  writings  of  their  class.  It  will 
suffice  to  mention,  in  addition  to  works  al- 
ready referred  to,  the  several  series  of  "  Pen- 
cil Sketches,"  by  Miss  Eliza  Leslie  (1787-1858) ; 
the  "  Three  Experiments  of  Living,"  by  Mrs. 
H.  F.  Lee;  "The  Wide,  Wide  World"  and 
"Queechy,"  by  Miss  Susan  Warner;  "Fern 
Leaves,"  "Ruth  Hall,"  and  other  popular  pro- 
ductions, by  Mrs.  8.  P.  W.  Parton  ("  Fanny 
Fern");  "The  Household  of  Bouverie,"  by 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Warfield;  "Naomi,"  by  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Lee;  "  Charms  and  Counter-Charms,"  by  Miss 
M.  J.  Mcintosh;   besides  numerous  volumes 


by  Mrs.  Hale,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Embury,  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Hentz,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Stephens,  Mrs.  £.  Cakes 
Smith,  Mrs.  Ellet,  Mrs.  A.  C.  (Mowatt)  Ritchie, 
Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth,  Miss  A.  B.  War- 
ner, Mrs.  E.  S.  Phelps  (Trusta),  Mrs.  A.  B. 
(Neal)  Haven,  Miss  Alice  Gary,  Miss  Caro- 
line Chesebro',  Mrs.  E.  Robinson  ("Talvi"), 
Miss  Maria  S.  Cummins,  Mrs.  Harriet  (Pres- 
cott)  Spofford,  Mrs.  Virginia  Terhune  ("  Mari- 
on Harland  "),  Mrs.  A.  J.  (Evans)  Wilson,  Mrs. 
Martha  T.  Lamb,  Mrs.  M.  J .  Holmes,  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Eastman,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stoddard,  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Sadlier,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Denison,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Law- 
rence, Miss  Amanda  M.  Douglas,  Miss  Frances 
C.  Fisher,  Miss  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  Miss  Anna 
£.  Dickinson,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Seemuller,  Mrs, 
Mary  Healy  Bigot,  Mrs.  Jane  G.  Austin,  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Davis,  and  many  others. — In  intimate 
connection  with  the  departments  already  treat- 
ed is  that  of  juvenile  literature,  to  which  sev- 
eral authors  have  exclusively  devoted  them- 
selves, and  among  the  contributors  to  which 
are  many  of  those  previously  mentioned.  S^ 
G.  Goodrich's  numerous  little  books  for  chil- 
dren, published  under  the  pseudonyme  of  "Pe- 
ter Parley,"  have  had  a  prodigious  circulation 
in  Europe  as  well  as  America.  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne wrote  some  delightful  tales  for  children; 
Jacob  Abbott  (bom  1808)  is  the  author  of  the 
popular  "Rollo,"  "Lucy,"  "Franconia,"  and 
other  series  of  stories,  and  of  numerous  juve- 
nile histories ;  and  W.  M.  Simonds,  John  Bon- 
ner, F.  C.  Woodworth,  George  Taylor,  Charles 
Nordhoff,  William  T.  Adams  ("  Oliver  Optic  "), 
Elijah  Kellogg,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  Horatio 
Alger,  jr.,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Judson  ("  Fanny  Fores- 
ter," 1817-'54),  Mrs.  Lippincott  ("  Grace  Green- 
wood "),  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  Miss  0.  M.  Sedgwick, 
Miss  Mcintosh,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Tuthill,  Mrs.  Parton, 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Child,  Mrs.  A.  B.  (Neal)  Haven, 
Miss  L.  M.  Alcott,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Knight,  Mrs.  A. 
A.  Carter,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Phelps  and  her  daughter 
Miss  E.  S.  Phelps,  Mrs.  Hubbell,  Mrs.  Helen 
Kendrick  Johnson,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Moulton,  Mrs.  A. 
M.  Diaz,  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  Mrs.  Fanny 
Barrow,  Miss  Sarah  C.  Woobey  ("  Susan  Coo- 
lidge  "),  and  many  others  have  devoted  a  large 
portion  of  their  time  to  this  species  of  litera- 
ture.— The  poetry  of  this  period  has  shown  a 
remarkably  healthy  and  abundant  development; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  writers 
is  more  numerous  here  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try. Notwithstanding  also  the  limited  range 
of  native  subjects,  which  makes  the  imagina- 
tive literature  of  the  country  in  some  respects 
an  imitation  or  rather  a  continuation  of  that 
of  other  lands,  the  characteristic  features  of 
national  scenery,  legend,  and  history  have  not 
failed  of  illustrators,  while  the  familiar  ima- 
gery of  an  older  civilization  has  been  often  re- 
produced with  force  and  originality.  Among 
those  who  have  made  a  felicitous  use  of  native 
materials,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  tho- 
roughly American  is  William  Cullen  Bryant 
(bom  1794),  whose  poems,  the  fruits  of  medi- 
tation rather  than  of  passion  or  imagination^ 
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are  remarkable  for  their  descriptive  powers, 
their  serene  and  elevated  philosophy,  and  noble 
simplicity  of  language.  Riohard  H.  Dana  was 
one  of  the  first  in  America  to  break  away  from 
the  school  of  Pope,  and  his  ^^Baccaneer,"  a 
narrative  of  crime  and  retribution,  had  no 
slight  influence  in  directing  the  poetical  taste 
of  the  country.  Charles  Sprague  (1791-1875) 
wrote  an  ^^Ode  to  Shakespeare,^'  a  metrical 
essay  on  "Curiosity,"  and  a  few  other  pieces.. 
J.  G.  Percival  (1795-1866)  possessed  a  remark- 
able command  of  language  and  metre,  and  his 
"  Coral  Grove  "  and  "  New  England  "  are  es- 
tablished favorites.  The  few  poetical  remains 
of  Washington  Allston  (1779-1848),  including^ 
the  "  Sylphs  of  the  Seasons,"  evince  an  exu- 
berant fancy  and  much  metrical  skill.  Joseph 
Rodman  Drake  (1795-1820)  produced  "The 
Culprit  Fay,"  an  imaginative  poem,  exquisite- 
ly versified.  Fitz-Greene  Halleck  (1790-1867) 
wrote  little,  'but  during  his  life  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  American  poets,  and  his 
"Marco  Bozzaris"  is  still  universally  known 
among  his  countrymen.  The  Scripture  pieces 
of  N.  P.WiUis  are  written  with  feeling  and 
artistic  finisb ;  in  his  other  poems  the  verbal 
felicity  and  sprigbtly  fancy  characteristic  of 
his  prose  writings  are  discernible.  The  few 
brief  poems  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (born 
1803),  of  which  "The  Problem  "  and.the  lines 
"  To  a  Humble  Bee  "  afford  examples,  are  re- 
markable for  their  quaintness  and  originality. 
The  early  songwriters  of  the  period  are  repre- 
sented by  G.  P.  Morris  (1802-'64),  the  most 
popular  of  his  class  in  America,  Edward  Coate 
Pinkney  (1802-'28),  and  C.  F.  Hoffman,  whose 
amatory  or  convivial  verses  are  gracefully  writ- 
ten and  well  adapted  to  music.  Among  other 
early  writers  of  the  period  who  are  remem- 
bered for  one  or  more  successful  poems  are 
F.  S.  Key  (1779-1843),  author  of  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner ;"  Samuel  Woodworth  (1785 
-1842),  of  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket;"  R.  H. 
Wilde  (1789-1847),  of  the  song  "My  Life  is 
like  the  Summer  Rose;"  and  John  Howard 
Payne  (1792-1852),  whose  "Home,  Sweet 
Home"  is  known  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken.  Among  later  song  writers  is 
Stephen  C.  Foster  (1826-'64),  the  most  popu- 
larly successful  and  the  most  peculiarly  Ameri- 
can of  all.  The  poems  of  E.  A.  Poe  form  a  fit- 
ting accompaniment  to  his  prose  writings,  and 
are  characterized  by  a  shadowy  and  gloomy  im- 
agination, and  a  fascinating  melody  of  rhythm. 
"  The  Raven"  illustrates  his  facility  in  harmo- 
nizing sentiment  with  rhythmical  expression ; 
and  his  "Annabel  Lee,"  "Haunted  Palace," 
and  "  Bells  "  are  constructed  with  equal  skill. 
The  most  artistic  and  cosmopolitan  of  American 
poets,  and  the  most  widely  read  abroad,  is  H. 
W.  Longfellow,  whose  genius  has  been  power- 
fully influenced  by  the  literature  and  historic 
associations  of  the  old  world,  while  in  the 
choice  and  treatment  of  his  principal  subjects 
he  is  eminently  American.  Much  of  the  poe- 
try of  J.  G.  Whittier  was  prompted  by  his  op- 


Eosition  to  slavery,  and  in  occasional  pieoes 
e  rises  to  a  strain  of  genuine  lyrical  exalta- 
tion. Of  tbis  character  are  his  "Massachu- 
setts to  Virginia  "  and  "  Astrsea  at  the  Capi- 
tol." In  other  poems  he  unites  tenderness 
and  grace  with  much  simplicity  of  language. 
All  of  his  descriptive  poems,  but  especially 
"  Snow-Bound,"  his  masterpiece,  are  striking- 
ly national.  James  Russell  Lowell  (bom  1819) 
is  one  of  the  most  versatile  poets  of  this  pe- 
riod, and  has  won  high  reputation  as  a  prose 
writer  by  several  volumes  of  essays,  chieny  on 
literary  topics.  His  serious  poems  are  earnest 
and  philanthropic  in  tone,  elevated  in  senti- 
ment, and  of  high  artistic  merit.  He  is  per- 
haps the  ablest  of  American  satirists,  and  has 
gained  a  unique  reputation  as  a  humorist  by 
his  "Biglow  Papers,"  in  which  the  peculiar 
phraseology  of  New  England  is  given  with 
great  verbal  and  idiomatic  correctness.  The 
prose  introductions  to  these  poems  have  a 
subtle  humor  which  can  be  best  appredated 
by  those  familiar  with  the  local  peculiarities 
they  illustrate.  Not  less  conspicuous  as  a 
humorist  is  O.  W.  Holmes,  the  most  effec- 
tive writer  of  the  school  of  Pope,  and  distin- 
guished by  a  clear,  concise,  and  manly  style. 
For  the  mingled  pungency  and  geniality  of  bis 
humor  he  is  unrivalled  among  American  poets. 
In  his  knowledge  of  local  dialects  and  idioms 
he  is  not  inferior  to  Lowell.  J.  G.  Saxe  (bom 
1816)  is  known  chiefly  as  a  humorous  poet,  and 
his  verses  enjoy  considerable  popularity.  A. 
B.  Street  (bom  1811)  h^  devoted  himself 
more  than  any  other  native  poet  to  the  roman- 
tic aspects  of  American  scenery  and  forest  life, 
and  bis  works  contain  many  striking  and  pic- 
turesque descriptive  passages.  Among  other 
poets  and  occasional  writers  of  verses  of  this 
period,  all  of  whom  have  produced  some  pieces 
of  high  merit,  are  John  Pierpont  (1786-1866), 
John  Neal,  J.  G.  Brainard,  Andrews  Norton 
(1786-1858),  Henry  Ware,  jr^l 794-1 843),  W. 
G.  Simms,  R.  C.  Sands,  G.  W.  Doane,  A.  G. 
Greene,  Rufus  Dawes,  Sumner  Lincoln  Fair- 
field, James  Aldrich,  George  Lunt,  G,  W.  Be- 
thune,  G.  D.  Prentice,  Grenville  Mellen,  Wil- 
liam Croswell,  Thomas  Ward,  W.  D.  Gallagher, 
Park  Benjamin,  Albert  Pike,  Jones  Very,  Ralph 
Hoyt,  W.  G,  Clark,  Seba  Smith,  W.  E.  Chan- 
ning,  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  H.  B.  Hirst,  W.  H.  C. 
Hosmer,  Epes  Sargent,  T.  W.  Parsons,  A.  C. 
Coxe,  G.  H.  Colton,  W.  W.  Story,  W.  R.  Wallace, 
T.  D.  English,  C.  G.  Eastman,  P.  P.  Cooke,  C. 
P.  Cranch,  W.  H.  Burleigh,  Isaac  McLellan,  and 
J.  T.  Fields ;  and  among  the  younger  writers,  J. 
R.  Thompson,  G.  H.  Boker,  T.  B.  Read,  Bay- 
ard Taylor,  R.  H.  Stoddard,  W.  Allen  Butler, 
P.  H.  Hayne,  C.  G.  Leland,  R.  T.  S.  Lowell,  T. 
B.  Aldrich,  A.  J.  H.  Duganne,  E.  C.  Stedraan, 
W.  B.  Wright,  B.  F.  Taylor,  H.  H.  Brownell, 
Forceythe  Willson,  R.  W.  Wright,  J,  T.  Trow- 
bridge, William  Winter,  Joaquin  Miller,  John 
Hay,  Bret  Harte,  Henry  Timrod,  George  Ar- 
nold, R.  W.  Gilder,  G.  F.  Lathrop,  and  Walt 
Whitman,  whose  unrhymed  and  rhapsodical 
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poems,  severelj  criticised  at  home,  have  f oand 
their  wannest  admirers  in  England.  The  fe- 
male poets  of  the  period  comprise  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Sigonrney  (1791-1865),  author  of  many  beanti- 
f ol  pieces  characterized  by  feminine  delicacy 
and  religious  sentiment;  Mrs.  Maria  Brooks 
("Maria  del'  Occidente,"  1796-1846),  whose 
principd  poem,  "  Zophiel,''  evinces  a  high  de- 
gree of  imaginative  power ;  Lncretia  Maria 
Davidson  (1808-26),  and  her  sister  Margaret 
Miller  Davidson  (1823-^88),  who  are  instances 
of  rare  thoagh  melancholy  precocity;  Mrs. 
Frances  Sargent  Osgood  (1811-'60),  remark- 
able for  her  playfulness  of  fancy  and  facility 
of  expression;  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  (bom 
1819),  whose  ^* Passion  Flowers"  and  other 
poems  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  earnest- 
ness of  feeling  and  expression;  Mrs.  Frances 
Anne  Kemble  (bom  1811),  who  exhibits  simi- 
lar characteristics;  Mrs.  £.  Oakes  Smith,  au- 
thor of  a  melodious  and  imaginative  poem  en- 
titled ''The  Sinless  Child;"  Mrs.  Margaret  J. 
Preston,  whose  chief  poem,  "  Beechenbrook," 
was  very  popular  in  the  south  during  the  civil 
war;  Mrs.  Oaroline  Oilman,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Lip- 
pincott,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Welby,  Miss  H.  F.  Gould, 
Mrs.  E.  0.  Embury,  Mrs.  Sarah  Helen  Whit- 
man, Mrs.  A.  0.  O^ynch)  Botta,  Mrs.  Estelle 
Anna  Lewis,  Mrs.  Haven,  Miss  Alice  Gary  and 
her  sister  Phcebe  Gary,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Ellet,  Mrs.  S. 
J.  Hale,  Miss  Oaroline  May,  Mrs.  Maria  Lowell, 
Miss  Edna  Dean  Proctor,  Mrs.  Rosa  Vertner 
(Jeffrey),  Mrs.  L.  V.  French,  Mrs.  M.  8.  B. 
Dana  (Shindler),  Mrs.  S.  M.  B.  Piatt,  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Kiuney,  Miss  Emma  Lazarus,  Mrs.  Gelia  Thax- 
ter.  Miss  Lucy  Larcom,  Mrs.  Rose  Terry  Gooke, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Akers)  Allen,  Miss  Laura  G. 
Redden  ("Howard  Glyndon"),  Mrs.  Helen 
Hunt  (Jackson),  and  many  others.  Drama- 
tic literature  has  been  cultivated  by  compara- 
tively few  writers,  and,  with  occasional  excep- 
tions, nothing  of  very  decided  mark,  either  in 
style,  sentiment,  or  plot,  has  yet  been  accom- 
plished. J.  A.  Hillhouse  (1789-1841)  excelled 
in  that  species  of  poetic  literature  illustrated 
by  the  writings  of  Browning,  Henry  Taylor, 
aud  others  in  England,  which  may  be  called  the 
written  drama.  His  "  Hadad,"  founded  upon 
Jewish  tradition,  "  Percy's  Masque,"  and  other 
dramas,  though  unfitted  for  representation,  are 
conceived  with  taste  and  carefully  finished. 
G.  H.  Boker  has  produced  "  Galaynos,"  a  tra- 
gedy founded  on  an  incident  in  the  history  of 
the  Spanish  Moors,  and  other  dramatic  pieces 
of  more  than  ordinary  merit ;  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Howe,  a  high-wrought  drama  entitled  "The 
World's  Gwn."  Among  other  works  of  this 
class  may  be  mentioned  "  Brotus,"  by  J.  H. 
Payne;  "Metamora,"  by  J.  A.  Stone;  "Jack 
Oade,"  by  R.  J.  Gonrad;  "Tortesa  the  Usu- 
rer" and  "Bianca  Visconti,"  by  N.  P.  Willis; 
"Velasco"  by  Epes  Sargent;  "The  Gladia- 
tor," by  R.  M.  Bird;  "Witchcraft,"  by  Gor- 
nelins  Mathews;  "Fashion,"  by  Mrs.  A.  G. 

Siiowatt)  Ritchie;  "The  Prophet,"  by  Bayard 
aylor;  and  "The  Spanish  Student,"  "Ghris- 


tus,"  and  "Masque  of  Pandora,"  by  H.  W. 
Longfellow.  Several  of  these  have  proved 
good  acting  plays,  and  still  retain  possession 
of  the  stage.  Several  writers  have  executed 
metrical  translations  of  merit  from  the  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  other  languages.  The  most 
eminent  of  these  are  Longfellow,  whose  trans- 
lation of  Dante  is  the  best  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  whose  versions  of  Bishop  Tegn^r's 
"Ghildren  of  the  Lord's  Supper"  and  Der 
'schwaree  Bitter  and  other  ballads  by  Uhland 
are  well  known;  Bryant,  who  has  made  an 
excellent  version  of  Homer ;  and  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, who  has  made  a  masterly  rendering  of 
Goethe's  Faust  in  the  original  metres.  G.  P. 
Granch  has  made  a  good  translation  of  Virgil's 
iEneid.  G.  T.  Brooks  has  translated  Fauit, 
Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  Riohter's  Titan  and 
ffesperus,  and  numerous  other  pieces  from  the 
German;  G.  G.  Leland,  the  choicest  songs  of 
Heine;  W.  H.  Fumess,  Schiller's  "Song  of  the 
Bell ;"  and  N.  L.  Frothingham  and  J.  S.  Dwight, 
many  of  the  minor  poems  of  this  and  oSier 
(German  authors.  T.  W.  Parsons  has  made  one 
of  the  best  English  translations  of  Dante's  In- 
ferno; George  Ticknor  has  versified  choice 
extracts  from  the  Spanish  poets;  and  R.  H. 
Wilde,  Dr.  Mitchell,  and  Mrs.  Nichols  have 
translated  with  taste  from  Tasso,  Sannazaro, 
and  Manzoni. — Under  the  head  of  criticism, 
essays,  belles-lettres,  lectures  or  discourses,  and 
that  species  of  miscellaneous  works  which  owe 
their  charm  to  a  felicitous  blending  of  fact  and 
fancy,  or  of  sentiment  and  thought,  may  be 
classed  a  numerous  body  of  authors  who  were 
so  inadequately  represented  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding periods  that  the  department  now  un- 
der consideration  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
sprung  into  existence  since  1820.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  "  North  American  Review  "  in 
1816,  followed  by  that  of  the  "  American  Quar- 
terly Review,"  the  "Southern  Quarterly  Re- 
view," the  "  Ghristian  Examiner,"  the  "  Knick- 
erbocker Magazine,"  the  "Dial,"  "Harper's 
Monthly,"  "Putnam's  Monthly,"  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly,"  and  other  periodicals,  gave  the  first 
considerable  impulse  to  literary  criticism  and 
essay  writing  on  a  comprehensive  and  philo- 
sophic scale ;  and  the  production  of  the  essays 
of  William  Ellery  Gbanning  (1780-1842)  on 
"National  Literature,"  "Milton,"  "Napoleon 
Bonaparte,"  "F6nelon,"  and  "  Self-Gulture," 
and  of  the  thoughtful  and  highly  finished  arti- 
cles by  R.  H.  Dana,  published  in  his  own  "  Idle 
Man"  and  the  "iJorth  American  Review," 
may  be  said  to  have  formed  an  era  in  the  liter- 
ary history  of  the  country.  Gontemporary 
with  these  were  John  Quincy  Adams,  William 
Tudor,  Joseph  Story,  Edward  and  A.  H.  Ever- 
ett, W.  H.  Prescott,  F.  G.  Gray,  George  Tick- 
nor, E.  T.  Ohanning,  Robert  Walsh,  G.  G.  Ver- 
planck,  J.  G.  Palfrey,  Jared  Sparks,  Samuel 
Gilman,  William  Ware,  R.  G.  Sands,  Grville 
Dewey,  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis,  W.  G.  Simms,  John 
Neal,  Francis  Wayland,  Henry  Reed,  F.  L. 
Hawks,  G.  S.  Henry,  J.  T.  Buckingham,  and 
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H.  S.  Legar6|  most  of  whom  have  written  with 
taste  npon  subjects  connected  with  philosophy, 
morals,  political  and  social  economy,  and  gen- 
eral literature.  Prominent  among  the  later 
essayists  is  R.  W.  Emerson,  an  original  and 
independent  thinker,  whose  views  of  religion 
and  in  some  degree  of  society  may  be  described 
as  the  opposite  of  all  those  founded  upon 
tradition  and  authority.  He  has  written  in 
an  abstract  manner  upon  social,  moral,  and 
political  questions ;  and  his  style,  though  some- 
times obscure  by  reason  of  his  attempts  to 
condense  a  philosophic  theory  into  a  few  brief 
terms,  has  a  finished  beauty  and  significance 
which  have  secured  him  a  wide  circle  of  ad- 
mirers, particularly  in  !N  e  w  England.  His  pub- 
lished works  comprise  several  series  of  ^^  Es- 
says," "The  Method  of  Nature,"  "Represen- 
tative Men,"  "English  Traits,"  "The  Con- 
duct of  Life,"  "Society  and  Solitude,"  and 
"  Letters  and  Social  Aims,"  several  of  which 
have  been  expanded  from  lectures  and  ad- 
dresses, a  department  of  literature  to  which 
he  has  principally  devoted  himself.  Of  the 
school  of  Emerson  was  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli 
(1810-'50),  author  of  "Woman  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Oentury,"  an  earnest  protest  against  the 
commonly  received  views  of  the  sociid  position 
of  women,  and  "  Papers  on  Literature  and  Art," 
some  of  which  originally  appeared  in  the  "  Dial," 
a  quarterly  publication  which  was  for  several 
years  the  organ  of  Emerson  and  his  friends.  In 
general  acquirements  and  conversational  pow- 
ers she  was  probably  the  most  noted  woman  of 
her  time  in  America.  The  most  conspicuous 
names  of  other  writers  in  this  department  are 
those  of  E.  P.  Whipple,  author  of  many  papers, 
chiefly  on  literature,  written  in  a  lively  and 
perspicuous  style;  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  whose 
contributions  to  critical  literature  show  a  re- 
fined taste  and  a  liberal  cultivation  of  mind  and 
heart ;  O.  A.  Brownson,  a  bold  and  powerful 
writer  on  religion,  metaphysics,  and  politics ; 
J.  R.  Lowell,  whose  essays  "Among  my  Books  " 
show  wide  reading  in  several  languages,  and 
much  sabtle  thought ;  John  Fiske,  whose  "  Out- 
lines of  Cosmic  PhDoBophy  "  is  a  lucid  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  evolution ;  G.  S.  Hillard, 
C.  C.  Felton,  F.  H.  Hedge,  G.  E.  ElUs,  W.  H. 
Furness,  W.  B.  O.  and  O.  W.  B.  Peabody,  G.  H. 
Oalvert,  Henry  Giles,  Mrs.  Mary  Lowell  Putnam, 
R.  W.  Griswold,  J.  F.  Clarke,  A.  P.  Peabody, 
O.  H.  Brigham,  O.  B.  Frothingham,  Thomas 
Hill,  E.  C.  Stedman,  and  W.  C.  Wilkinson.  Any- 
thing like  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  writers 
who  have  gained  distinction  in  the  wide  field  of 
belles-lettres  or  magazine  literature  would  be 
impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article; 
and  only  those  who  are  generally  known  or 
who  may  stand  as  representatives  of  their  class 
can  be  mentioned.  The  most  distinguished  of 
all  is  Washington  Irving,  whose  "  Crayon  Pa- 
pers," published  in  England  in  1822  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Sketch  Book,"  represents  perhaps 
the  author^s  most  successful  attempts  in  ele- 
gant literature.  The  "  Inklings  of  Aaventure," 


"  Pencillings  by  the  Way,"  "  Letters  from  under 
a  Bridge,"  and  other  piquant  sketches  of  peo- 
ple and  manners,  by  N.  P.  Willis;  the  series 
of  discursive  essays  by  O.  W.  Holmes,  entitled 
"The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  "The 
Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table,"  and  "The 
Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table ;"  the  "Reveries 
of  a  Bachelor,"  by  D.  G.  Mitchell  (Ik  Mar- 
vel) ;  the  "  Potiphar  Papers,"  by  G.  W.  Curtis ; 
"Meister  KarPs  Sketch  Book,"  by  C.  G.  Le- 
land;  and  the  "  Fern  Leaves"  of  Mrs.  Parton, 
are  popular  examples  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  other  authors.  To  these  names  may 
be  added  those  of  John  Sanderson,  G.  W.  B^ 
thune,  M.  M.  Noah,  N.  Biddle,  Mrs.  C.  Gilman, 
T.  S.  Fay,  R.  M.  Charlton,  J.  J.  Jarves,  A.  K. 
Gardner,  A.  B.  Alcott,  C.  F.  Hoffman,  E.  S. 
Gould,  E.  Sanford,  G.  H.  Calvert,  L.  L.  Noble, 
Park  Benjamin,  W.  G.  and  L.  G.  Clark,  E.  A. 
Poe,  Mrs.  Kirkland,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  H.  W. 
Herbert,  H.  B.  Wallace,  C.  W.  Webber,  G.  W. 
Peck,  W.  E.  Burton,  Robert  Turnbull,  J.  L. 
Motley,  Miss  Susan  Fenimore  Cooper,  Mrs. 
Botta,  Epes  Sargent,  H.  D.  Thoreau  (whose 
writings,  showing  much  acute  and  original  ob- 
servation of  nature  as  well  as  great  eccentricity 
of  character  in  the  author,  have  become  remark- 
ably popular  since  his  death),  Thomas  Starr 
King,  W.  R.  Alger,  E.  H.  Chapin,  Samuel  Os- 
good, H.  W.  BeUows,  Parke  Godwin,  C.  A.  Bris- 
ted  ("  Carl  Benson"),  J.  G.  Holland  ("  Timothy 
Titcomb  "),  R.  G.  White,  J.  Milton  Mackie,  T.  W. 
Higginson,  D.  H.  Strother,  C.  F.  Briggs,  E.  E. 
Hide,  G.  D.  Prentice\  George  Sumner,  Miss  Mary 
Abigail  Dodge  ("Gail  Hamilton"),  John  Bur- 
roughs, Fitzhugh  Ludlow,  Charles  T.  Congdon, 
C.  E.  Norton,  and  Theodore  Winthrop.  Among 
the  works  illustrating  English  literature  are 
the  lectures  on  Shakespeare  by  R.  H.  Dana  and 
H.  N.  Hudson,  and  the  editions  of  the  poet  by 
G.  C.  Verplanck,  H.  N.  Hudson,  R.  G.  White, 
and,  latest  of  all,  the  great  variorum  edition  by 
Horace  Howard  Furness,  the  publication  of 
which  began  in  1871 ;  the  edition  of  Spenser 
by  G.  S.  Hillard ;  editions  of  Wordsworth  and 
Gray  by  Henry  Reed,  of  Milton  by  C.  D.  Cleve- 
land, and  of  Coleridge  by  W.  G.  T.  Shedd ;  the 
elaborate  series  of  British  poets  by  F.  J.  Child, 
assisted  by  J.  R.  Lowell  and  others ;  and  vari- 
ous writings  by  R.  H.  Dana,  A.  H.  Everett,  J. 
R.  Lowell,  J.  S.  Hai-t,  E.  P.  Whipple,  and  R. 
W.  Emerson.  Translations  from  the  German 
metaphysicians,  historians,  and  theologians  have 
been  made  by  George  Bancroft,  S.  M.  Fuller, 
G.  H.  Calvert,  W.  H.  Channing,  F.  H.  Hedge, 
Samuel  Osgood,  W.  T.  Harris,  and  George  S. 
Morris,  and  by  Philip  Schaff  and  others  in  the 
American  edition  of  Lange^s  commentary ;  and 
from  educational  and  scientific  authors  as  well 
as  writers  of  fiction  in  Germany  and  France, 
by  a  variety  of  hands.  Among  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  translators  from  the  French  are 
Miss  Mary  L.  Booth  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Robinson. 
The  department  of  oratory  and  political  science, 
though  relatively  less  prominent  than  in  the 
preceding  period,  occupies  an  important  place  in 
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oontemporaneous  Amerioan  literature ;  and  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  Daniel  Webster  (1782 
-1852),  Henry  Clay  (1777-1862),  and  J.  C.  Cal- 
houn (1782-1860),  considered  merely  as  literary 
productions,  are  among  the  inteUectnal  tri- 
umphs of  the  country.  For  dignity  of  expres- 
sion, breadth  and  force  of  thought,  and  a  style 
strong,  simple,  and  sometimes  grand,  the  foren- 
sic arguments  and  public  and  political  speeches 
of  Webster  may  rank  with  the  masterpieces  of 
oratory  in  any  language.  The  spontaneous, 
impassioned  eloquence  of  Olay,  on  the  other 
hand,  depended  so  much  for  its  effect  upon  the 
voice  and  manner  of  the  speaker,  that  his  rep- 
utation will  be  mostly  traditional.  His  pub- 
lished speeches  give  little  indication  of  the 
mastery  of  the  feelings  for  which  he  was  al- 
most uarivalled.  Oalhoun's  eloquence  was 
plain,  strong,  concise,  and  only  occasionally 
impassioned;  and  his  power,  as  Webster  has 
observed,  ^^  consisted  in  the  plainness  of  his 
propositions,  the  closeness  of  his  logic,  and  in 
the  earnestness  and  energy  of  his  manner." 
To  the  political  orators  and  statesmen  of  this 
period  belong  also  John  Quinoy  Adams  (1769- 
1848),  remarkable  for  the  universality  of  his 
knowledge  and  his  independence  of  judgment ; 
John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  (1778-1888),  an 
eccentrio  but  powerful  and  pointed  speaker, 
and  a  master  of  invective;  Albert  (jallatin 
(1761-1849);  R.  Y.  Hayne  (1791-1840),  the 
eloquent  antagonist  of  Webster ;  De  Witt  Olin- 
ton  (1769-1828),  Tristam  Surges  (1770-1858), 
George  McDuffie  (1788-1851),  SUas  Wright 
(1795-1847),  H.  8.  Legar6  (1797-1843),  W.  0. 
Preston  (1794-1860),  S.  8.  Prentiss  (1808-'50), 
T.  H.  Benton  (1782-1858,  whose  "  Thirty  Years' 
View"  and  *^ Abridgment  of  the  Debates  in 
Congress"  afford  invakable  materials  to  the 
historian  of  national  politics),  A.  H.  Everett 
(1792-1847),  J.  R.  Poinsett  (1779-1851),  Lewis 
Cass  (1782-1866),  Levi  Woodbury  (1789-1851), 
Caleb  Cashing  (born  1800),  John  Sergeant 
(1779-1852),  J.  J.  Crittenden  (1787-1863),  W. 
H.  Seward  (1801-72),  J.  H.  Hammond  (1807- 
'64),  R.  O.  Winthrop  (1809),  H.  A.  Wise  (1806), 
S.  A.  Douglas  (1813-'61),  and  R.  M.  T.  Hunter 
(1809).  The  most  accomplished  orator  of  the 
period  with  respect  to  rhetorical  finish  and  elo- 
cution was  Edward  Everett  (1794-1865),  whose 
productions,  including  his  oration  on  Washing- 
ton, which  was  delivered  before  public  assem- 
blies in  many  parts  of  the  country,  are  thor- 
oughly American  in  tone,  and  possess  a  per- 
manent and  intrinsic  worth.  Rufus  Choate 
(1799-1859),  in  his  forensic  arguments  and 
occasional  public  addresses,  exhibited  not  less 
rhetorical  excellence  and  more  fervor  than 
Everett;  and  Charles  Sumner  (1811-'74)  ex- 
celled in  strength  and  clearness  of  statement, 
ripe  scholarship,  and  nobility  of  diction. 
Among  the  anti-slavery  orators,  to  which  class 
Mr.  Sumner  properly  belonged,  were  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  (born  1804),  whose  popular  ad- 
dresses were  singularly  effective;  Wendell  Phil- 
lips (1811),  a  vigorous  and  impulsive  speaker, 


frequently  rising  to  a  strain  of  impassioned 
eloquence;  J.  R.  Giddings  (1796-1864),  Theo- 
dore D.  Weld  (1808),  Theodore  Parker  (1810- 
'60),  Henry  Ward  Beecher  (1813),  R.  W.  Emer- 
son, Frederick  Douglass  (1817),  Anson  Burlin- 
game  (182O-'70),  and  G.  B.  Cheever  (1807), 
whose  oratory  in  general  exhibits  similar  char- 
acteristics. The  list  of  occasional  orators,  in 
addition  to  the  names  of  most  of  the  foregoing, 
includes  those  of  Joseph  Story  (1779-1845), 
James  Kent  (1768-1847),  G.  C.  Verplanck 
(1786-1870),  Horace  Binney  (1780-1875),  T. 
S.  Grimke  (1786-1834),  Orville  Dewey  (1794), 
Horace  Bushnell  (1802-76),  E.  H.  Chapin 
(1814),  H.  B.  Bascom  (1796-1850),  G.  S.  HU- 
lard  (1808),  H.  W.  BeUows  (1814),  R.  H.  Dana, 
jr.  (1815),  and  many  others.  The  political 
writers  comprise  William  Sullivan  (1774-1889), 
Mathew  Carey  (1760-1889),  J.  T.  Buckingham, 
Martin  Van  Buren  (1782-1862),  W.  L.  Marcy 
(1786-1867),  Thomas  Ritchie,  Joseph  Gales, 
Robert  Walsh,  William  Leggett  (1802-'89), 
Amos  Kendall  (1789-1869),  Calvin  Colton,  J. 
H.  Hammond,  Nathan  Hale,  David  Hale,  Rich- 
ard Hildreth,  Joshua  Leavitt,  Morton  McMi- 
chael,  Hamilton  Pleasants,  T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  G. 

D.  Prentice,  W,  C.  Bryant,  J.  G.  Palfrey,  Rob- 
ert Barnwell  Rhett,  Joseph  Chandler,  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  John 
Fletcher,  George  Fitzhugh,  J.  L.  O'Sullivan, 
Edwin  Croswel^  Thurlow  Weed,  Horace  Gree- 
ley, J.  W.  Forney,  W.  L.  Garrison,  N.  P. 
Rogers,  C.  C.  Hazewell,  John  Bigelow,  Parke 
Godwin,  H.  J.  Raymond,  E.  L.  Godkin,  N. 
Paschall,  B.  Gratz  Brown,  C.  H.  Ray,  James 
Brooks,  Erastus  Brooks,  Charles  Nordhoff, 
Charles  T.  Congdon,  and  many  others.  Under 
this  head  also  come  the  comprehensive  *^  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States/^  by  Justice  Story,  the  lectures  on  the 
same  subject  by  W.  A.  Duer  (1780-1858),  and 
the  ^^Constitutional  History  of  the  United 
States,"  by  G.  T.  Curtis.  The  most  eminent 
writers  on  political  economy  are  H.  C.  Carey 
(bom  1798),  whose  *' Principles  of  Political 
Economy,"  "  Credit  System  in  France,  Eng- 
land, and  the  United  States,"  ''The  Past,  the 
Present,  and  the  Future,"  and  numerous  other 
works,  maintain  protection  doctrines  in  a 
clear,  terse  style ;  President  Francis  Wayland 
(1796-1865)  and  Henry  Vethake,  both  advo- 
cates of  free  trade,  who  have  published  valua- 
ble text  books  on  the  subject;  Francis  Lieber, 
A.  H.  Everett,  William  Leggett,  Beverley 
Tucker,  Albert  Gallatin,  John  Bristed,  Calvin 
Colton,  Condy  Raguet,  Stephen  Colwell,  Fran- 
cis   Bowen,    Alonzo  Potter,-  E.   C.   Seaman, 

E.  Peshine  Smith,  George  Opdyke,  W.  M. 
Gouge,  William  Maclnre,  Edward  Atkinson, 
and  W,  G.  Sumner.  The  writers  on  social  sci- 
ence and  ethics  comprise  Francis  Lieber,  au- 
thor of  treatises  on  "Liberty  and  Self-Govem- 
ment"  and  "Political  Ethics;"  G.  H.  Calvert, 
T.  Sedgwick,  Adam  Gurowski,  Bishop  J.  H. 
Hopkins,  and  E.  Mulford,  who  have  discussed 
the  subject  generally.    W.  L.  Garrison,  Rich- 
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ard  Hildreth,  T.  D.  Weld,  William  Goodell, 
Lydia  M.  Child,  H.  R.  Helper,  M.  D.  Conway, 
E.  M.  Stearns,  T.  Stringfellow,  G.  Fitzhugh,  A. 
T.  Bledsoe,  J.  H.  Hammond,  Nehemiah  Adams, 
J.  H.  Hopkins,  Henry  Wilson,  and  others  have 
written  on  the  institution  of  slavery;  W.  P. 
Foulke,  L.  D  wight,  J.  S.  Gould,  and  Miss  Doro- 
thea L.  Dix,  on  prison  discipline  and  kindred 
topics ;  and  Charles  Francis  Adams,  jr.,  and 
his  brother  Henry  Brooks  Adams,  on  the  man- 
agement of  railroads.— In  no  department  has 
the  intellectual  development  of  the  country 
been  more  conspicuous  than  in  that  of  juris- 
prudence, and  the  treatises,  digests,  and  reports 
emanating  from  American  authors  and  jurists 
already  fill  several  thousand  volumes,  and  form 
a  valuable  addition  to  legal  literature.  The 
"  Commentaries  on  American  Law,"  by  James 
Kent,  published  in  1826-'80,  are  written  with 
great  clearness  and  force  of  reasoning,  and  con- 
stitute the  chief  manual  of  general  reference 
and  elementary  instruction.  Of  the  numerous 
works  of  Justice  Story,  those  on  equity  juris- 
prudence, partnership,  bailments,  and  "The 
Conflict  of  Laws,"  are  well  known  everywhere ; 
the  "  Elements  of  International  Law "  and 
"  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations,"  by  Henry 
Wheaton,  have  become  standard  works  of  ref- 
erence throughout  the  world ;  and  the  treatises 
of  Edward  Livingston  on  penal  law,  of  Simon 
Greenleaf  on  evidence,  of  WiUard  Phillips  on 
insurance,  of  F.  Wharton  on  criminal  law  and 
other  subjects,  besides  many  by  David  Hoff- 
man, St.  George  Tucker,  J.  E.  Angell,  John 
Bouvier,  G.  T.  Curtis,  L.  S.  Gushing,  W.  A. 
and  John  Duer,  F.  Hilliard,  Murray  Hoffman, 
Theophilus  Parsons,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  W. 
W.  Story,  I.  F.  Redfield,  J.  P.  Bishop,  T.  M. 
Oooley,  B.  V.  and  Austin  Abbott,  A.  M.  Bur- 
rill,  Charles  Edwards,  Isaac  Edwards,  Alfred 
Conkling,  W.  B.  Lawrence,  J.  N.  Taylor,  John 
Townshend,  R.  H.  Tyler,  Emory  Washburn, 
R.  H.  Dana,  jr.,  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  and 
others,  are  creditable  to  the  legal  learning  of 
the  country. — The  theological  and  religious 
writers  of  the  period  comprise  a  numerous 
and  able  body,  whose  works  have  in  many  in- 
stances become  standard  authorities  on  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat,  and,  in  view  of 
the  multiplicity  of  sects  from  which  they 
emanate,  express  unusually  broad  and  catholic 
views.  In  the  department  of  Biblical  criti- 
cism American  theologians  are  everywhere 
honorably  distinguished.  Of  Presbyterian 
writers,  the  most  eminent  are  Samuel  Davies 
(1724-^61) ;  Samuel  Miller  (1769-1860),  author, 
among  other  works,  of  several  treatises  on  the 
distinguishing  features  of  Presbyterianism ; 
Edward  Robinson  (1794-1863),  best  known  by 
his  researches  in  Biblical  geography;  Albert 
Barnes  (1798-1870),  whose  "  Notes  on  the 
Gospels  "  and  commentaries  on  other  portions 
of  Scripture  are  widely  known  in  America  and 
England;  Nicholas  Murray  ("Kirwan,"  1808- 
'61),  author  of  several  controversial  publica- 
tions; Aahbel  Green  (1762-1848),  Gardiner 


Spring  (1786-1878),  Charles  Hodge  (bom  1797), 
James  Richards  (1798-1848),  R.  J.  Breckenridge 
(1800-'71),  Archibald,  J.  W.,  and  Joseph  A. 
Alexander,  T.  H.  Skinner,  I.  S.  Spencer,  Wil-. 
liam  Adams,  Thomas  Smyth,  Robert  Baird,  J. 
H.  Thomwell  (1811-'62),  and  Henry  B.  Smith. 
The  Trinitarian  Congregationalists  are  repre- 
sented by  Moses  Stuart  (1780-1862),  author  of 
various  Scriptural  commentaries,  and  distin- 
guished as  a  philologist ;  Leonard  Woods  (179B 
-1864),  Horace  Bushnell,  Edwards  A.  Park, 
Lyman  Beecher  (1776-1868),  Edward  Beecher, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  N.  W.  Taylor,  Bennet 
Tyler,  E.  N.  Kirk,  Nehemiah  Adams,  Mark 
Hopkins,  Nathan  Lord,  Joel  Hawes,  Leonard 
Bacon,  G.  B.  Cheever,  J.  P.  Thompson,  T.  C. 
Upham,  J.  Torrey,  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  H.  M- 
Dexter,  and  George  Punchard,  author  of  a 
"History  of  Congregationalism,"  &c.  About 
the  commencement  of  this  period  a  memora- 
ble controversy  took  place  in  New  England 
between  Samuel  Worcester,  representing  the 
conservative  or  orthodox  Congregationalists, 
and  W.  E.  Channing  in  behalf  of  the  Unita- 
rians, who  thenceforth  became  an  indepen- 
dent and,  in  proportion  to  l^eir  numbers,  an 
important  sect.  The  writings  of  Channing 
had  great  influence  in  moulding  the  opiniona 
now  generally  held  by  Unitarians  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Great  Britain;  and  contem- 
porary with  him  was  a  body  of  divines  and 
scholars  of  considerable  literary  culture,  resi- 
dent chiefly  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  whose 
education  was  acquired  at  Harvard  college, 
where  a  large  proportion  of  the  Unitarian 
clergy  have  since  graduated.  Prominent  among 
these  were  Andrews  Norton  (1786-1868),  au- 
thor of  a  treatise  on  the  "  Genuineness  of  the 
Gospels ;"  Henry  Ware,  jr.,  and  William  Ware, 
J.  G.  Palfrey,  Jared  Sparks,  N.  L.  Frothing- 
ham,  James  Walker,  Orville  Dewey,  F.  W.  P. 
Greenwood,  W.  H.  Furness,  and  G.  W.  Burnap. 
Of  somewhat  later  date  are  A.  P.  Peabody, 
F.  H.  Hedge,  G.  E.  Ellis,  H.  W.  Bellows,  A. 
A.  Livermore,  E.  H.  Sears,  A.  B.  Muzzey,  J. 
F.  Clarke,  and  Samuel  Osgood,  afterward  an 
Episcopalian.  Distinguished  from  these  is  a 
rationalistic  school  of  Unitarianism,  chiefly 
represented  by  Theodore  Parker  (1810-*60), 
whose  writings  evince  extensive  scholarship 
and  furnish  frequent  examples  of  rhetorical 
beauty  and  force.  O.  B.  Frothingham,  C.  A. 
Bartol,  John  Weiss,  and  M.  D.  Conway  are 
the  most  conspicuous  of  his  successors  of  the 
same  school.  The  principal  writers  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  denomination  are  Bish- 
op C.  P. 'Mcllvaine,  author  of  a  treatise  on 
the  "Evidences  of  Christianity;"  Bishop  T. 
C.  Brownell,  author  of  commentaries  on  the 
"Book  of  Common  Prayer;"  Bishops  Alonzo 
Potter,  George  Burgess,  J.  M.  Wainwright,  J. 
H.  Hopkins,  A.  C.  Coxe,  and  W.  I.  Kip;  S. 
F.  Jarvis,  S.  H.  Tyng,  F.  L.  Hawks,  J.  S. 
Stone,  F.  D.  Huntingdon,  S.  H.  Turner,  G. 
T.  Bedell,  R.  A.  Hallam,  T.  W.  Coit,  Calvin 
Col  ton,  A.  H.  Vinton,  J.  A.  Spencer,  and 
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Samuel  Seabury.  Among  the  Baptists,  the 
most  noted  are  President  Francis  Wajland, 
William  Hague,  H.  B.  Hackett,  H.  J.  Ripley, 
Pharcellus  Church,  Baron  Stow,  Alvah  Hovey, 
W.  R.  Williams,  T.  J.  Oonant,  J.  Belcher,  R. 
Turnbull,  Richard  Fuller,  and  J.  B.  Jeter ;  and 
among  the  Methodists,  Nathan  Bangs,  P.  D. 
Gorrie,  John  and  Robert  Emory,  Stephen  Olin, 
H.  B.  Bascom,  D.  D.  Whedon,  J.  McOlintock, 
James  Strong,  George  Peck,  Abel  Stevens,  W. 
P.  Strickland,  D.  Curry,  James  Floy,  D.  Wise, 
Osmyn  Baker,  T.  H.  Stockton,  E.  O.  Haven, 
C.  F.  Deems,  H.  N.  McTyeire,  T.  O.  Summers, 
and  Alexander  Green.  The  Roman  Catholics 
are  represented  by  Archbishops  F.  P.  and  P. 
R.  Kenrick  and  John  Hughes,  the  last  two 
chiefly  distinguished  as  controversial  writers, 
Bishops  J.  England  and  H.  Spaulding,  I.  T. 
Hecker,  and  O.  A.  Brownson,  who  has  written 
several  of  his  most  noticeable  review  articles 
on  theological  subjects.  Among  the  Sweden- 
borgians,  the  prominent  names  are  George 
Bush,  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  *' Doctrine 
of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body"  and  nu- 
merous commentaries  and  miscellaneous  wri- 
tings; Henry  James,  author  of  "The  Secret 
of  Swedenborg"  and  other  works;  Theophi- 
lus  Parsons,  author  of  "Dens  Homo,"  "The 
Finite  and  the  Infinite,"  and  several  volumes 
of  essays;  Chauncey  Giles,  author  of  several 
works  on  the  future  life ;  B.  F.  Barrett,  Samp- 
son Reed,  and  Richard  De  Charms.  Philip 
3chaff,  J.  W.  Nevin,  and  H.  Harbaugh  are  the 
chief  writers  of  the  German  Reformed,  S.  S. 
Schmucker  and  C.  P.  Erauth,  of  the  Lutheran 
church ;  Hosea  Ballon,  E.  H.  Chapin,  T.  Whitte- 
more,  and  T.  B.  Thayer,  of  the  Universalist  de- 
nomination ;  and  T.  Evans  and  S.  M.  Janney, 
of  the  society  of  Friends.  Many  of  the  above, 
including  Brownson,  Parker,  Walker,  and  Way- 
land,  have  written  on  moral  philosophy  and 
metaphysics.  The  school  of  Locke  is  repre- 
sented by  Francis  Bowen,  Frederick  Beasley, 
and  others;  while  Parker,  Walker,  James 
Marsh,  and  Emerson  have  borrowed  more  or 
less  from  the  German  idealists  and  the  French 
eclectics.  C.  S.  Henry  and  O.  W.  Wight  have 
made  the  philosophy  of  Cousin  familiar  to 
American  readers;  J.  Marsh  has  expounded 
the  doctrines  of  Coleridge ;  and  Samuel  Tyler 
has  produced,  in  his  "  Discourse  on  the  Baco- 
nian Philosophy,"  one  of  the  most  profound 
metaphysical  disquisitions  of  the  century.  Oth- 
er contributors  to  this  department  are  Herman 
Hooker,  Hubbard  Winslow,  Joseph  Haven,  H. 
P.  Tappan,  Asa  Mahan,  T.  C.  Upham,  Rowland 
Hazard,  Henry  James,  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  B.  F. 
Cooker,  J.  Bascom,  W.  D.  Wilson,  L.  P.  Hic- 
kok  (whose  writings  on  the  higher  branches  of 
philosophy  are  among  the  ablest  specimens  of 
profound  discussion),  Noah  Porter,  J.  McCosh, 
and  Mark  Hopkins. — Under  the  head  of  phi- 
lology may  be  mentioned  the  two  great  Eng- 
lish dictionaries  by  Noah  Webster  (1768-1848) 
and  Joseph  E.  Worcester  (1784-1865),  which 
bare  superseded  all  others  in  popular  use  in  the 


United  States;  the  "Lectures  on  the  English 
Language"  and  other  works  by  G.  P.  Marsh; 
the  "Dictionary  of  Americanisms,"  by  J.  R. 
Bartlett;  and  the  writings  of  Goold  Brown, 
W.  C.  Fowler,  and  others  who  have  devoted 
themselves  particularly  to  the  structure  and 
etymology  of  the  English  language.  The  ab- 
original languages  of  North  America  have  been 
treated  by  John  Pickering,  Albert  Gallatin, 
H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  P.  E.  Duponceau,  E.  G. 
Squier,  W.  W.  Turner,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Eastman, 
and  J.  Hammond  Trumbull;  and  grammars 
and  vocabularies  of  the  most  important  dia- 
lects have  been  prepared  by  missionaries  and 
others  specially  interested  in  the  subject  In 
oriental  literature  the  investigations  of  Amer- 
ican philologists  have  been  of  great  value ;  and 
to  American  scholars,  and  particularly  mis- 
sionaries, Europe  is  largely  indebted  for  its 
knowledge  of  a  number  of  the  languages  of 
eastern  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Pacific  islands. 
Among  those  who  have  gained  eminence  by 
their  contributions  to  Biblical  philology  are 
Edward  Robinson  and  Tayler  Lewis,  both  also 
distinguished  as  Greek  scholars,  Moses  Stuart, 
S.  H.  Turner,  J.  W.  Gibbs,  B.  B.  Edwards,  G. 
R.  Noyes,  George  Bush,  T.  J.  Conant,  and  H. 
B.  Hackett.  In  other  branches  of  oriental 
philology  the  chief  works  are  the  "Burmese 
Dictionary,"  by  Adoniram  Judson ;  the  Eng- 
lish and  Chinese  vocabularies  of  S.  Wells  Wil- 
liams; the  "Notes  on  Chinese  Literature,"  by 
A.  Wiley;  the  Japanese  dictionary  of  J.  C. 
Hepburn;  the  Karen  grammar  and  dictionary 
by  F.  Mason ;  the  Hebrew  grammar  by  W.  H. 
Green ;  and  the  "  Lectures  on  Language  "  and 
other  works  of  W.  D.  Whitney,  who  is  distin- 
guished for  varied  and  profound  learning; 
besides  the  writings  of  W.  W.  Turner,  E.  E. 
Salisbury,  J.  G.  Palfrey,  E.  Riggs,  W.  W. 
Greenough,  and  Charles  Kraitsir,  several  of 
whom  have  contributed  important  papers  to 
the  "Journal  of  the  American  Griental  So** 
ciety."  Francis  A.  March,  in  his  "Anglo- 
Saxon  Grammar "  and  other  works,  has  given 
important  aid  to  the  philological  study  of 
English.  Among  miscellaneous  philological 
writers  are  C.  A.  Goodrich,  Prof.  Scheie  de 
Vere,  and  Horatio  Hale,  author  of  the  "  Eth- 
nography and  Philology  of  the  United  States 
Exploring  Expedition"  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  Wilkes. — ^The  contributions  to  ethnol- 
ogy comprise  some  of  the  most  costly  works 
which  have  yet  appeared  from  the  Ameri- 
can press.  Among  these  may  be  enumerated 
the  "Crania  Americana,"  "Crania  j^Egypti- 
aoa,"  and  other  works  by  S.  G.  Morton  (1799 
-1861);  the  "Biblical  and  Physical  History 
of  Man,"  by  J.  C.  Nott  (1804-78);  the  elab- 
orate "  Types  of  Mankind "  and  "  Indige- 
nous Races  of  the  Earth,"  both  profusely  il- 
lustrated, by  J.  C.  Nott  and  G.  K.  Gliddon ; 
the  "Diversity  of  Origin  of  Human  Races," 
by  Louis  Agassiz  (1807-'74);  the  "Doctrine 
of  the  Origin  of  the  Human  Race,"  by  John 
Bachman;  the  "Progress  of  Ethnology,"  by 
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J.  R.  Bartiett ;  the  '*  Races  of  Men  and  their 
Geographical  Distribution,"  by  Charles  Pick- 
ering; "Races  of  the  Old  World,"  by  0.  L. 
Brace;   and  other  works  by  Arnold  Gnyot, 

F.  W.  Redfield,  T.  Smyth,  and  A.  Meigs.  In- 
timately connected  with  this  department  are 
the  works  illustrating  the  origin  and  antiqui- 
ties of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  America,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  the  elaborate  se- 
ries by  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  and  more  particular- 
ly his  "  Historical  and  Statistical  Information  " 
previously  mentioned;  the  "American  An- 
tiquities and  Researches  into  the  Origin  of  the 
Red  Race,"  by  A.  W.  Bradford;  the  "Ancient 
Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  by  E. 

G.  Squier  and  E.  H.  Davis ;  the  "  Aboriginal 
Monuments  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  and 
the  "  Serpent  Symbol,"  byE.  G.  Squier;  "Pre- 
historic Races  of  the  United  States,"  by  J.  W. 
Foster;  "The  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific 
States,"  by  H.  H.  Bancroft,  a  work  of  great 
research  and  erudition,  and  almost  of  an  ex- 
haustive character ;  "  The  Myths  of  the  New 
World,"  by  D.  G.  Brinton ;  "  Ancient  Amer- 
ica," by  J.  D.  Baldwin,  author  also  of  "  Pre- 
historic Nations;"  and  various  writings  by 
Albert  Gallatin,  J.  L.  Stephens,  W.  W.  Turn- 
er, G.  Catlin,  and  others. — The  number  of 
works  devoted  to  travel  and  exploration  is 
vastly  in  excess  of  that  of  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding periods.  Among  those  illustrating  Eu- 
ropean travel  and  scenery  are  "  Pleasant  Mem- 
ories of  Pleasant  Lands,"  by  Mrs.  Sigour- 
ney ;  "The  Old  World  and  the  New,"  by  Or- 
ville  Dewey ;  "  Letters  from  Abroad,"  by  Miss 
Sedgwick;  "A  Year  in  Spain"  and  "Spain 
Revisited,"  by  A.  8.  Mackenzie ;  "  Pencillings 
by  the  Way,"  by  N.  P.  Willis;  " The  PUgrim 
in  the  Shadow  of  Mont  Blanc,"  by  G.  B.  Chee- 
ver ;  "Six  Months  in  Italy,"  by  G.  S.  Hillard ; 
"  Views  Afoot "  and  other  works  by  Bayard 
Taylor  (born  1826),  one  of  the  most  active  and 
entertaining  of  modem  travellers;  "Sunny 
Memories  of  Foreign  Lands,"  by  Mrs.  Stowe ; 
"  Hungary  in  1861,"  "  Home  Life  in  Germany," 
and  "  The  Norse  Folk,"  by  C.  L.  Brace ;  and 
many  by  Benjamin  Silliman,  W.  0.  Bryant, 
William  Ware,  Caleb  Gushing,  H.  T.  Oheever, 
J.  T.  Headley,  Calvin  Colton,  Pliny  Miles,  S.  L 
Prime,  Horace  Greeley,  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  J. 
A.  Dix,  S.  S.  Cox,  Mrs.  Kemble,  Mrs.  Octavia 
W.  Le  Vert,  Miss  A.  C.  Johnson,  and  others. 
The  most  noticeable  books  upon  Asia  and  Af- 
rica are  the  two  series  of  "Biblical  Research- 
es in  the  Holy  Land,"  by  Edward  Robinson; 
"Travels  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petr»a,  and  the 
Holy  Land,"  by  J.  L.  Stephens;  "The  Land 
and  the  Book,"  by  W.  H.  Thomson;  "The 
Pathways  and  Abiding  Places  of  Our  Lord," 
by  J.  M.  Wainwright ;  "  Nile  Notes  of  a  Ho- 
wadji"  and  "The  Howadji  in  Syria,"  by  G. 
W.  Curtis;  "Boat  Life  in  Egypt  and  Nubia" 
and  "Tent  Life  in  the  Holy  Land,"  by  W.  C. 
Prime;  "  Yusef,"  by  J.  Ross  Browne;  "The 
Middle  Kingdom,"  by  S.  Wells  Williams; 
♦*  Domestic  life  of  the  Chinese,"  by  Justus 


Doolittle ;  "  W.  H.  Seward's  Travels  round  the 
World;"  Pumpelly's  "Across  America  and 
Asia;"  Henry  M.  Stanley's  "  How  I  found  Liv- 
ingstone ;"  and  H.  J.  Van  Lennep's  "  Pictures 
of  Bible  Lands;"  besides  others  by  Bayard 
Taylor,  W.  Colton,  Horatio  Southgate,  Stephen 
Olin,  S.  I.  Prime,  R.  B.  Mintum,  and  Frank 
Vincent,  jr.  Among  books  of  maritime  ad- 
venture or  travel  are  W.  S.  W.  Ruschen- 
berger's  "Voyage  round  the  World"  and 
"  Three  Years  in  the  Pacific ;"  R.  H.  Dana,  jr.'a 
"Two  Years  before  the  Mast;"  Walter  Col- 
ton's  "Deck  and  Portj"  and  other  works;  H. 
T.  Cheever's  "Island  World  of  the  Pacific;" 
H.  A.  Wise's  "Los  Gringos;"  Herman  Mel- 
ville's "Redbum"  and  "White  Jacket;"  and 
Charles  Nordhoff's  "  Man-of-War  Life,"  and 
other  highly  graphic  narratives  of  a  similar 
character.  Of  works  relating  to  the  United 
States,  the  most  important  are  Irving's  "  As- 
toria" and  "Tour  on  the  Prairies,"  which 
in  point  of  style  and  interest  are  not  infe- 
rior to  anything  he  wrote;  Timothy  Flint's 
"  Residence  and  Wanderings  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi ;"  the  various  narratives  of  trav- 
el on  the  upper  Mississippi  by  Schoolcraft; 
Bayard  Taylor's  "El  Dorado;"  the  accurate 
and  graphic  "Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave 
States,"  "Journey  through  Texas,"  and  "Jour- 
ney in  the  Back  Country,"  by  F.  L.  Olmsted ; 
"Picturesque  America,"  a  richly  illustrated 
work,  edited  by  W.  C.  Bryant;  and  many 
by  George  Catlin,  G.  W.  Kendall,  J.  T.  Head- 
ley,  T.  B.  Thorpe,  Horace  Greeley,  O.  W. 
Webber,  Sidney  Andrews,  and  others.  The 
geography  and  antiqnities  of  Central  America 
have  been  elaborately  described  by  J.  L.  Ste- 
phens in  his  "  Travels  in  Central  America  "  and 
"Incidents  of  Travel  in  Yucatan;"  by  E.  G. 
Squier  in  his  "Nicaragua"  and  "Notes  on 
Central  America;"  and  by  B.  M.  Norman  in 
his  "  Ruined  Cities  of  Yucatan."  Among  other 
works  relating  to  the  American  hemisphere  are 
F.  F.  Helton's  "New  Granada;"  C.  S.  Stew- 
art's "Brazil  and  La  Plata;"  Thomas  Ew- 
bank's  "  Life  in  Brazil ;"  "  Brazil  and  the  Bra- 
zilians," by  D.  P.  Kidder  and  J.  C.  Fletcher; 
John  Bigelow's  "Jamaica  in  I860;"  R.  B. 
Kimball's  "Letters  from  Cuba"  and  "Cuba 
and  the  Cubans;"  W.  H.  Hurlbert's  "Gan 
Eden,  or  Pictures  of  Cuba;"  R.  H.  Dana,  jr. 'a 
"To  Cuba  and  Back;"  F.  8.  Cozzens's  "  Aca- 
dia;" Agassiz's  "Journey  in  Brazil;"  C.  F. 
Hartt's  "  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of 
Brazil ;"  and  James  Orton's  "  The  Andes  and 
Amazon."  A  peculiar  and  important  class  of 
books  of  travel  has  resulted  from  the  explora- 
tions undertaken  at  various  times  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  government,  with  a  view  of  adding 
to  the  general  stock  of  geographical  knowl- 
edge, or  of  developing  the  resources  of  its  own 
territory.  The  most  elaborate  of  these  is  the 
"  Narrative  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition around  the  World,"  by  Capt.  Charies 
Wilkes,  in  five  volumes;  and  of  not  less  im- 
portance to  the  cause  of  geographical  science 
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are  the  narratives  of  exploration  among  the 
Rooky  mountains  and  in  Oregon  and  California 
bj  J.  0.  Fremont;  the  reports  of  expeditions 
to  the  Bed  river  of  Looisiana,  by  Capt.  R.  B. 
Maroy ;  to  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  by  J.  R.  Bart- 
lett ;  to  Utah,  by  Oapt  Howard  Stansbury ;  to 
Arizona  and  the  Gila  river,  by  Lient.  Col.  W.  H. 
Emory ;  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  by  Lieut. 
J.  M.  Gilliss;  to  Japau,  by  Commodore  M.  C. 
Perry ;  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  by  Lieut.  T.  S. 
Page;  to  the  Amazon,  by  Lieuts.  W.  L.  Hern- 
don  and  L.  Gibbon ;  to  the  Dead  sea,  by  Lieut. 
W.  F.  Lynch ;  and  the  reports  of  the  various 
expeditions  for  the  survey  of  railroad  routes 
to  the  Pacific.  The  chief  arctic  explorers  are 
Elisha  Kent  Kane  (1820-'57),  whose  narratives 
of  the  two  Grinnell  expeditions  in  search  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  are  among  the  most  in- 
teresting works  of  their  class  yet  produced ;  I. 
L  Hayes,  author  of  *^An  Arctic  Boat  Jour- 
ney," "The  Open  Polar  Sea,"  and  other 
works;  and  0.  F.  Hall,  author  of  "  Arctic  Re- 
searches," whose  melancholy  fate  is  recorded 
in  the  "Arctic  Experiences  of  Capt.  G.  £. 
Tyson,"  edited  by  E.  Y.  Blake.— The  wide  field 
of  natural  history  has  been  explored  during 
this  period  with  results  highly  creditable  to 
the  sagacity  and  industry  of  American  men  of 
science.  The  most  important  work  in  this 
department  is  the  "Birds  of  America,"  by 
John  James  Audubon  (1780-1851),  remarkable 
for  the  vivacity  of  its  descriptive  passages  and 
its  splendid  illustrations.  American  zoology 
has  been  further  treated  by  Charles  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  Thomas  Nuttall,  J.  P.  Giraud,  John 
Cassin,  8.  F.  Baird,  T.  M.  Brewer,  and  Elliott 
Ooues,  who  have  written  on  ornithology;  by 
D.  H.  Storer,  S.  L.  Mitchill,  J.  E.  De  Kay,  and 
Le  Sueur,  on  ichthyology;  by  Louis  Agassiz, 
whose  publications  on  comparative  embryol- 
ogy, ichthyology,  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  animals,  and  analogous  subjects,  are 
of  the  highest  order  of  merit;  by  J,  E.  Hol- 
brook,  author  of  the  most  complete  work  on 
North  American  herpetology  yet  published; 
by  Thomas  Say,  T.  M.  Harris,  A.  S.  Packard, 
0.  V.  Riley,  and  J.  L.  Le  Oonte,  who  have 
written  on  entomology ;  and  by  Zadoc  Thomp- 
son, A.  A.  Gould,  B.  S.  Barton,  T.  A.  Conrad, 
J.  D.  Dana,  Isaac  Lea,  Jeffries  Wyman,  J.  Bach- 
man,  J.  E.  De  Kay,  J.  D.  Godman,  V.  G.  Audu- 
bon, S.  Kneeland,  A.  E.  Verrill,  E.  S.  Morse, 
A.  Agassiz,  and  others,  who  have  illustrated 
various  branches  of  the  subject.  The  most 
eminent  writers  on  botany  are  Asa  Gray,  au- 
thor of  several  valuable  elementary  works  and 
manuals;  John  Torrey,  who  prepared,  some- 
times in  conjunction  with  Gray,  the  botanical 
reports  of  most  of  the  United  States  exploring 
expeditions;  Amos  Eaton,  Stephen  Elliott,  C. 
S.  Rafinesque,  Thomas  Nuttall,  W.  Darlington, 
A.  B.  Strong,  Jacob  Bigelow,  D.  J.  Browne, 
Alphonso  Wood,  W.  S.  SuUivant,  and  George 
Tharber ;  on  geology,  President  Edward  Hitch- 
cock, William  Maclure,  W.  B.  and  H.  D.  Rogers, 
J.  G.  Perdval,  Ebenezer  Emmons,  T.  Sterry 


Hunt,  C.  T.  Jackson,  D.  D.  Owen,  J.  D.  Whit- 
ney, A.  Winchell,  F.  V.  Hayden,  J.  P.  Les- 
ley, C.  F.  Hartt,  Clarence  King,  J.  W.  Foster, 
W.  C.  Redfield,  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  J.  S.  Newberry, 
James  Hall,  Joseph  Leidy,  H.  C.  Lea,  W.  W. 
Mather,  O.  0.  Marsh,  and  C.  D.  Cope,  of  whom 
the  last  seven  are  also  distinguished  as  palnon- 
tologists ;  and  on  mineralogy.  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana, 
author  of  several  works  on  both  geology  and 
mineralogy,  J.  Ross  Browne,  P.  Cleaveland,  L. 

C.  Beck,  and  C.  U.  Shepard.  The  writers  on 
chemistry  include  Benjamin  SilUman  and  Ben- 
jamin Silliman,  jr.,  Robert  Hare,  C.  T.  Jack- 
son, J.  W.  Draper,  Joseph  Henry,  E.  N.  Hors- 
ford,  John  Torrey,  E.  L.  Youmans,  Campbell 
Morfit,  and  J.  P.  Cooke,  jr.  In  other  branches 
of  natural  science  the  most  noted  names  are 
M.  F.  Maury,  author  of  the  "  Physical  Geogra- 
phy of  the  Sea"  and  other  works,  W.  C.  Red- 
field,  J.  P.  Espy,  and  John  Brocklesby,  distin- 
guished as  meteorologists;  J.  W.  Bailey,  an 
eminent  microscopist ;  A.  D.  Bache,  for  many 
years  superintendent  of  the  United  States  coast 
survey;  Joseph  Henry,  who  has  made  impor- 
tant discoveries  in  electro-magnetism ;  Samuel 
Forry  and  Lorin  Blodget,  climatologists ;  A.  M. 
Mayer,  distinguished  for  researches  in  acoustics ; 
and  S.  C.  Walker,  B.  A.  Gould,  G.  P.  Bond,  O. 
M.  Mitchel,  Denison  Olmsted,  J.  M.  GiUiss,  Han- 
nah M.  Peterson,  Maria  Mitchell,  W.  A.  Norton, 
Elias  Loomis,  Joseph  Winlock,  D.  Kirkwood, 
Simon  Newcomb,  0.  H.  F.  Peters,  J.  C.  Wat- 
son, T.  H.  Safford,  S.  P.  Langley,  and  C.  A. 
Toung,  distinguished  chiefly  as  astronomers. 
The  most  eminent  mathematician  whom  the 
country  has  yet  produced  is  Nathaniel  Bow- 
ditch  (1778-1888),  aiithor  of  a  translation,  with 
a  commentary,  of  Laplace's  Mieanique  celeste^ 
and  of  the  well  known  '*  Practical  Naviga- 
tor," now  in  almost  universal  use.  Other  wri- 
ters on  mathematics  are  Benjamin  Peirce, 
Charles  Davies,  C.  H.  Davis,  and  Thomas  Hill. 
Many  of  the  above  named  have  been  contribu- 
tors to  the  reports  and  publications  of  the 
Smithsonian  institution,  or  have  participated 
in  the  scientific  labors  of  the  United  States 
exploring  expeditions  and  similar  undertakings. 
— Of  the  numerous  works  on  medicine  and 
surgery  produced  during  this  period,  it  will 
sufilce  to  mention  the  "  Treatise  on  the  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,"  by  G.  B.  Wood ;  "  Dispen- 
satory of  the  United  States,"  by  G.  B.  Wood 
and  F.  Bache ;  "  Elements  of  Medical  Jurispru' 
dence,"  by  J.  B.  and  T.  Romeyn  Beck ;  "  Ele» 
ments  of  Pathological  Anatomy,"  by  S.  D. 
Grosd;  *^  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics," 
by  J.  Eberle;  "The  Principles  of  Surgery," 
by  W.  Gibson ;  "  The  Elements  of  Medicine," 
by  S.  H.  Dickson ;  "  The  Institutes  of  Medi- 
cine," by  Marty  n  Paine ;  the  treatises  on  "  Mid- 
wifery "  and  "  Diseases  of  Females,"  by  W.  P. 
Dewees ;  the  treatise  on  "  Obstetrics,"  by  C. 

D.  Meigs ;  the  "  Human  Physiology  "  and  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Medical  Science,"  by  R.  Dunglison ; 
"American  Medical  Botany"  and  "Nature  in 
Disease,"  by  Jacob  Bigelow;   "Letters  to  a 
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Young  Physician,"  by  James  Jackson ;  "  Sur- 
gical Observations  on  Tumors,"  by  J.  0.  War- 
ren; the  treatises  on  '* Human  Physiology" 
by  J.  W.  Draper  and  by  J.  C.  Dalton;  the 
"Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,"  by  Austin  Flint;  "  The  Physiology 
of  Man,"  by  Austin  Flint,  jr.;  and  the  vari- 
ous works  of  W.  A.  Hammond ;  besides  which 
there  are  many  of  reputation  by  D.  Hosack, 
J.  W.  Francis.  8.  G.  Morton,  S.  Forry,  J.  Bell, 
P.  Earle,  O.  W.  Hohnes,  G.  8.  Bedford,  Hor- 
ace Green,  C.  A.  Harris,  W.  E.  Homer,  P.  S. 
Physick,  0.  Wistar,  Valentine  Mott,  J.  Pan- 
coast,  L.  V.  Bell,  W.  W.  Sanger,  A.  Brigham, 
L.  M.  Lawson,  8.  W.  Mitchell,  T.  D.  MtlUer, 
Bennet  Dowler,  J.  A.  Swett,  Daniel  Drake, 
Charles  Caldwell,  H.  H.  Smith,  E.  Parrish, 
J.  King,  A.  Still6,  Winslow  Lewis,  G.  Hay- 
ward,  J.  M.  Smith,  P.  Townsend,  W.  W.  Ger- 
hard,  J.  R.  Cox,  P.  F.  Eve,  8.  F.  Condie,  and 
W.  H.  Van  Buren.  The  principal  writers  of 
the  homoeopathic  school  are  C.  Hering,  E. 

E.  Marcy,  J.  H.  Pulte,  C.  J.  Hempel,  Egbert 
Guernsey,  and  W.  H.  Holcombe. — The  theory 
of  education  has  occupied  a  large  share  of 
the  attention  of  American  writers  during  this 
period;  and  among  many  valuable  works  on 
the  subject  may  be  mentioned  the  "  Lectures 
on  Education,"  by  Horace  Mann  (1796-1859); 
^'National  Education  in  Europe,"  by  Henry 
Barnard ;  "  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing," by  D.  P.  Page ;  "  The  Student's  Man- 
ual," by  John  Todd ;  "  University  Education," 
by  Chancellor  H.  P.  Tappan;  "The  School 
and  Schoolmaster,"  by  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter 
and  G.  B.  Emerson ;  besides  others  by  F.  A. 
P.  Barnard,  William  Russell,  Bamas  Sears,  G. 

F.  Thaver,  W.  A.  Alcott,  W.  C.  Woodbridge, 
Hubbard  Winslow,  A.  B.  Alcott,  W.  H.  Mc- 
Guffey,  J.  S.  Hart,  and  8.  G.  Howe.  Under 
this  head  may  also  be  included  the  "  Five  Years 
in  an  English  University,"  by  C.  A.  Bristed; 
"German  Universities,"  by  J.  M.  Hart  (also 
treated  in  J.  F.  Hurst's  "  Five  Years'  Resi- 
dence in  Germany  ") ;  and  "  American  Col- 
leges" and  other  works  by  Noah  Porter. 
The  general  excellence  and  enormous  produc- 
tion of  school  books  are  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  American  literature. 
Among  these  are  the  Greek  lexicons  of  J. 
Pickering  and  H.  Drisler;  the  Latin  lexicons 
of  F.  P.  Leverett  and  E.  A.  Andrews ;  the  Latin 
and  Greek  grammars  and  elementary  books  of 
Andrews,  C.  C.  Felton,  Charles  Anthon,  J.  Mc- 
Clintock,  A.  C.  Kendrick,  J.  Hadley,  J.  R.  Boise, 
A.  Crosby,  A.  Harkness,  E.  A.  Sophocles,  P. 
Bullions,  and  8.  H.  Taylor ;  and  the  editions 
of  classical  authors  by  President  T.  D.  Woolsey, 
Anthon,  Felton,  H.  8.  Frieze,  T.  A.  Thacher, 
Tayler  Lewis,  J.  J.  Owen,  J.  L.  Lincoln,  C.  8. 
Wheeler,  and  C.  K.  Dillaway.  English  gram- 
mar and  composition  have  been  treated  by 
Samuel  Kirkham,  Goold  Brown,  J.  Greenleaf, 
P.  Bullions,  W.  H.  Wells,  Allan  Weld,  R.  G. 
Parker,  G.  P.  Quackenbos,  William  Swinton, 
and  others;  and  the  spelling  books  of  Noah 


Webster,  C.  W.  Sanders,  and  S.  Town  have 
had  a  prodigious  circulation.  The  chief  writers 
of  mathematical  text  books  are  Daniel  Adams, 
Warren  Colburn,  C.  W.  Hackley,  0.  Davies,  W. 
G.  Peck,  E.  Loomis,  G.  R.  Perkins,  T.  Sherwin, 
B.  Greenleaf,  F.  Emerson,  D.  Leach,  W.  M.  Gil- 
lespie, W.  D.  Swan,  and  J.  F.  Stoddard ;  and  of 
school  geographies,  atlases,  etc.,  W.  C.  Wood- 
bridge,  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  Jesse  Olney,  J.  £. 
Worcester,  R.  C.  Smith,  8.  A.  Mitchell,  F. 
McNally,  Arnold  Guyot,  Miss  8.  8.  Cornell, 
and  William  Swinton. — ^Among  works  on  the 
science  of  war  may  be  mentioned  those  on 
military  tactics  by  Lieut.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott 
(1786-1866)  and  W.  J.  Hardee;  A.  Mordecai's 
*^  Artillery  for  the  United  States  Land  Ser- 
vice;" D.  H.  Mahan's  works  on  engineering, 
fortifications,  dtc. ;  H.  W.  Halleck's  "  Ele- 
ments of  Military  Art  and  Science;"  J.  A. 
Dahlgren's  "  System  of  Boat  Armament "  and 
"Shells  and  Shell  Guns;"  C.  B.  Stuart's 
"Naval  Dry  Docks  of  the  United  States;"  J. 
G.  Barnard's  "Notes  on  Sea-coast  Defence;" 
J.  H.  Ward's  "  Elementary  Course  of  Instruc- 
tion in  Ordnance  and  Naval  Gunnery;"  De 
Hart's  "  Constitution  and  Practice  of  Courts 
Martial;"  Col.  H.  L.  Scott's  "Dictionary  of 
Military  Science;"  Upton's  "New  System  of 
Infantry  Tactics;"  besides  many  by  J.  G.  and 

B.  J.  Totten,  E.  L.  Viel6,  W.  N.  Jeflfers,  jr^ 
H.  D.  Grafton,  J.  G.  Benton,  Hermann  Haupt, 
A.  L.  HoUey,  S.  V.  Ben6t,  H.  D.  WaUen,  A. 
J.  Meyer,  E.  C.  Boynton,  and  others. — Com- 
paratively few  authors  have  written  on  the 
fine  arts;  the  most  prominent  are  W.  Dun- 
lap,  author  of  a  "  History  of  the  Arts  of  De- 
sign in  America ;"  J.  J.  Jarves,  author  of  "Art 
Hints  "  and  "  Art  Thoughts ;"  Washington  AU- 
ston,  Horatio  Greenough,  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  B. 
J.  Lossing,  W.  H.  Fry,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Lee,  Thomaa 
Hastings,  W.  M.  Hunt,  and  Lowell  Mason,  who 
have  written  upon  sculpture,  painting,  and 
music.  Rural  architecture  and  landscape  gar- 
dening have  been  illustrated  by  A.  J.  Downing 
(1816-'52)  in  a  number  of  gracefully  written 
treatises  and  essays;  and  Samuel  Sloan,  O. 
Vaux,  G.  Wheeler,  T.  W.  Walter,  R.  Upjohn, 
M.  Field,  and  others  have  published  general 
works  on  architecture.  Of  the  numerous 
works  produced  on  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural subjects  may  be  cited  "  European  Agri- 
culture and  Rural  Economy,"  by  H.  Colman ; 
the  "Farmer's  Companion"  and  "Farmer's 
Instructor,"  by  Jesse  Buel;  E.  Bufiin's  "Cal- 
careous Manures ;"  R.  L.  Allen's  "  Ameri- 
can Herd  Book"  and  "New  American  Farm 
Book;"  R.  Buist's  "American  Flower  Gar- 
den Directory;"  Downing's  "Fruit  and  Fruit 
Trees  of  America;"  "The Fruit  Garden,"  by 
P.  Barry;  "The  Fruit  Trees  of  America,"  by 

C.  M.  Hovey ;  "The  Muck  Manual,"  by  8.  L. 
Dana;  H.  8.  Randall's  "Sheep  Husbandry;" 
L.  T.  Smith's  "American  Farmer's  Hand- 
Book;"  G.  E.  Waring's  "Elements  of  Agri- 
culture ;"  J.  J.  Thomas's  "  Farm  Implements 
and  Machinery ;"  besides  many  valuable  pub- 
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licaiions  by  J.  S.  Skinner,  0.  L.  Flint,  J.  J. 
Mapes,  S.  W.  Johnson,  D.  J.  Browne,  T.  Bridg- 
man,  W.  Gaylord,  L.  Tucker,  G.  H.  Dodd,  J. 
Harris,  H.  S.  Oloott,  and  others.  The  nsefol 
manuals  of  Mrs.  Hale,  Miss  0.  £.  Beecher,  Miss 
Leslie,  and  Mrs.  Terhone  represent  the  con- 
tributions to  domestic  economy.  J.  R.  Snow- 
den  and  W.  G.  Prime  are  the  principal  writers 
on  numismatics;  £.  Jarvis,  L.  Snattuck,  J. 
Ohiokering,  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  and  F.  A.  Walk- 
er represent  the  statisticians;  James  Ren  wick 
and  Thomas  Ewbank  the  writers  on  mechan- 
ics; H.  W.  Herbert  haa  a  unique  reputation  as 
a  writer  on  field  sports  in  America;  and  G.  E. 
Lester  has  been  a  prolific  miscellaneous  author. 
Among  the  miscellaneous  literature  of  the  pe- 
riod may  be  classed  the  numerous  volumes  of 
^*  GoUections  "  and  ^^  Memoirs  "  illustrating  the 
national  history,  published  by  the  historical 
societies  of  the  several  states,  particularly  by 
those  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
aylvania.  The  '•^  ArchsBologia  Americana,^'  or 
transactions  of  the  American  antiquarian  so- 
ciety, form  also  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
archffiological  literature  of  the  country.  Last- 
ly, the  foundations  of  American  bibliography 
have  been  laid  by  the  valuable  works  of  Isaiah 
Thomas,  G.  A.  Roorbach,  G.  P.  Putnam,  Nich- 
olas Trabner,  H.  E.  Ludewig,  H.  Ternauz, 
H.  Stevens,  G.  Rich,  E.  B.  G'CaUaghan,  F. 
Leypoldt,  and  Joseph  Sabin.  (See  Nbwb- 
PAPEBS,  and  Pbbiodioais.) 

iniIVfB8ALI81&  a  religious  denomination, 
holding  the  final  destruction  of  evil,  and  the 
restoration  of  all  souls  through  Jesus  Ghrist. 
The  following  statement  probably  represents 
the  belief  of  the  great  majority  of  Universal- 
ists  of  the  present  day.  I.  Ov  God.  They  be- 
lieve that  God  is  infinite  in  all  his  perfections, 
creating  man  with  the  fixed  purpose  that  the 
existence  he  was  about  to  bestow  should  prove 
a  final  and  everlasting  blessing;  that,  fore- 
seeing all  the  temptations,  transgressions,  and 
atmggles  of  man,  he  shaped  his  government, 
laws,  and  penalties  with  express  reference  to 
^ese  emergencies,  and  adapted  the  spiritual 
forces  to  the  final  overcoming  of  all  evO;  that 
being  almighty,  he  can  convert  and  save  a 
world  of  sinners  as  easily  as  he  converted  and 
saved  Saul  of  Tarsus  or  Matthew  the  publi- 
can, and  without  any  more  violation  of  "free 
agency*'  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
They  also  believe  in  the  perfection  of  the  di- 
vine justice ;  and  afiKrm,  on  this  ground,  that 
God  would  not  impose  on  finite  beings  a  law 
infinite  in  its  demands  and  penalties ;  but  that, 
being  perfectly  just,  he  wiU  deal  with  every 
man  according  to  his  works,  whether  good  or 
bad.  II.  Or  Ghbist.  They  uniformly  reject 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  making  Ghrist  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Father.  They  believe  that  he 
is  gifted  with  spirit  and  power  above  all  other 
intelligences;  that  he  is  "God  manifest  in  the 
fiesh,"  t. «.,  that  God  has  displayed  in  him  the 
brightness  of  his  glory  and  the  express  image 
of  his  person,  as  in  no  other  being  tabernacled 
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in  flesh ;  that  he  was  sent  of  God  to  be  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world,  and  that  he  will  actually 
save  it,  because  God  would  not  offer,  nor 
would  Ghrist  accept,  a  mission  which  both 
knew  would  end  in  failure;  therefore,  they 
say,  the  work  of  redemption  will  be  thorough 
and  universal.  III.  Ov  Man.  They  believe 
that  Adam  was  created  upright,  but  liable  to 
sin;  that  all  men  are  formed,  as  Adam  was, 
in  the  moral  image  of  God;  and  that  this 
image,  though  it  may  be  disfigured  by  sin,  can 
never  be  wholly  lost.  Faith  and  regeneration 
remove  the  stains  and  defilemcfnts  of  sin,  and 
renew  or  reform  the  soul  in  the  divine  like- 
ness. lY.  Gf  Reoxnxration.  They  believe 
the  new  birth  to  be  that  thorough  change  of 
heart  which  takes  place  when  a  man,  wrought 
upon  by  divine  truth  and  grace,  forsakes  his 
sins,  or  turns  from  his  former  life  of  worldli- 
ness  and  indifference  toward  God  and  the  Sa- 
viour, and  is  drawn  into  fellowship  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and,  thus  quickened  into  new 
spiritual  vitality,  consecrates  himself  to  a  life 
of  active  goodness  and  piety.  This  new  birth 
is  not  supernatural,  but  the  result  of  appoint- 
ed means  suitably  improved.  The  Holy  Spirit 
blesses  the  use  of  these  means,  and  moves  upon 
the  heart  of  the  sinner,  encouraging,  comfort- 
ing, assisting,  sanotif  yixig.  They  do  not  believe 
in  instantaneous  regeneration,  though  they 
teach  that  there  may  be  a  turning  point  in  the 
life  of  every  man,  when  his  attention  is  spe- 
cially directed  to  religion.  Conversion  is  only 
the  commencement  of  religious  effort.  Y.  Or 
Salvation.  They  teach  that  salvation  is  not 
shelter  nor  safety,  nor  escape  from  present  or 
future  punishment.  It  is  inward  and  spiritual, 
and  not  from  any  outward  evil,  but  deliver- 
ance from  error,  unbelief,  sin,  the  tyranny  of 
the  fiesh  and  its  hurtful  lusts,  into  the  liberty' 
and  blessedness  of  a  holy  life,  and  supreme 
love  to  God  and  man.  This  is  an  important 
doctrinal  and  practical  point  with  Universal- 
ists,  and  is  constantly  enforced  in  their  preach- 
ing and  writings.  They  utge  on  all  to  seek 
salvation,  not  from  the  torments  of  a  future 
hell,  but  from  the  present  captivity  of  sin.  In 
reply  to  the  objection  that  millions  die  in  sin, 
in  pagan  ignorance  and  unbelief,  they  answer 
that  no  one  is  whoUy  saved  in  this  life,  but 
that  all  men  are  saved,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, after  death;  and  assert  that  the  power 
of  Christ  over  the  soul  does  not  cease  with  the 
death  of  the  body,  but  that  he  continues  the 
work  of  enlightenment  and  redemption  till  he 
surrenders  the  kingdom  to  the  Father,  which 
does  not  take  place  till  after  the  resurrection 
is  complete.  YI.  Of  the  Resitrreotion.  The 
resurrection  is  not  merely  a  physical  but  a 
moral  and  spiritual  change.  It  is  not  only 
clothing  the  soul  with  an  incorruptible  body, 
but  it  is  an  afuutasUy  a  raising  up,  an  exalta- 
tion of  the  whole  being  into  the  power  and 
glory  of  the  heavenly ;  for,  "  as  we  nave  borne 
the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the 
image  of  the  heavenly."    It  is  a  change,  they 
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say,  by  which  we  become  as  the  angela,  and 
*<  are  children  of  God,  being  (or,  because  we 
are)  children  of  the  resarreotion."  It  most, 
therefore,  be  something  more  than  clothing 
the  soul  in  a  spiritoal  body.  It  is,  besides 
this,  growth  in  spiritual  strength  and  power, 
in  knowledge,  in  holiness,  in  all  the  elements 
and  forces  of  the  divine  life,  until  we  reach  a 
point  of  perfectness  and  blessedness  described 
by  the  term  heaven.  This  resurrection,  or  lift- 
ing up  of  the  soul  into  the  glorified  life  of  the 
angels,  is  the  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
The  end  of  his  mediatorial  reign,  the  comple- 
tion of  his  saving  work,  and  the  final  surren- 
der of  his  kingdom  back  to  Grod,  does  not  take 
place  till  after  this  anastasis,  or  till  this  uplift- 
mg  of  all  the  dead  and  living  into  "  the  image 
of  the  heavenly  "  is  completed.  VII.  Of  Rk- 
WA.BDS  Ain>  Punishments.  On  the  subject  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  the  UnlversaList  be- 
lief is  substantially,  that  holiness,  piety,  love 
of  God  and  man,  are  their  own  reward,  make 
their  own  heaven  here  and  hereafter ;  and  that 
in  tibe  nature  of  things  no  other  reward  is  pos- 
sible. If  men  love  God  with  all  their  hearts, 
and  trust  in  him,  they  find,  and  are  satisfied 
with,  the  present  heaven  which  love  and  faith 
bring  with  them.  They  hold  the  same  doc- 
trine respecting  punishment :  that  it  is  conse- 
quential, not  arbitrary — ^the  natural  fruit  of 
sin ;  that  it  is  for  restraint,  correction,  and  dis- 
cipline; and  that  Gtod  loves  as  truly  when  he 
punishes  as  when  he  blesses,  never  inflicting 
pain  in  anger,  but  only  because  he  sees  that 
it  is  needed  to  prevent  a  ffreater  evil.  They 
affirm  that  the  law  is  made  for  the  good  of 
man,  and  that  of  course  the  penalty  cannot  be 
such  as  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  law.  Trans- 
gression brings  misery  or  punishment^  which 
is  designed  to  correct  and  restore  to  obedience, 
because  obedience  is  happiness.  They  main- 
tain that  pain  ordained  for  its  own  sake,  and 
perpetuated  to  all  eternity,  is  proof  of  infinite 
malignity ;  but  God,  they  say,  is  infinitely  be- 
neficent, and  therefore  all  suffering  must  have 
a  beneficent  element  in  it,  all  punishment  must 
be  temporary  and  end  in  good. — The  Univer- 
salists  believe  that  traces  of  their  main  doc- 
trine may  be  found  in  the  earliest  Ohristian 
writings.  Some  of  the  Gnostic  sects  held  to  the 
final  purification  of  those  who  died  in  sin,  as 
the  Basilidians,  Yalentinians,  &c.  The  famous 
Ohristian  collection  known  as  "  Sibylline  Ora- 
cles" teaches  explicitly  the  doctrine  of  the  final 
restoration  of  the  lost.  As  this  work  was  writ- 
ten expressly  to  convert  the  pagans  to  Chris- 
tianity, Universalists  affirm  that  this  is  con- 
clusive as  to  what  was  regarded  as  Christian 
doctrine  on  this  point  in  the  earliest  period 
of  Christianity.  They  profess  to  find  the  same 
belief  taught  in  the  writings  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origen,  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  Titus 
of  Bostra,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Didymus  the 
Blind  of  Alexandria,  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia,  and  Fabius  Marius  Vic- 
torinus   (A.  D.  200-400).     Notwithstanding 


that  Universalism,  as  such,  was  specially  and 
formally  condemned  by  a  council,  that  of  Men- 
nas,  held  in  Constantinople,  A.  D.  544,  the 
doctrine  survived,  and  occasionally  appeared 
in  strength ;  as  among  the  Albigenses  and 
Waldenses  in  the  12th  century,  the  Lollards 
of  Grermany  in  the  14th,  the  "  Men  of  Under- 
standing" in  the  16th,  and  some  of  the  Ana- 
baptist sects  in  the  16th.  When  the  reforma- 
tion began  in  England,  this  doctrine  rose  with 
it,  and  was  defended  with  such  zeal  and  suc- 
cess that,  in  preparing  the  "  Articles  of  Faith" 
for  the  national  church,  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  introduce  a  special  condemnation  in 
an  article  which  afterward,  when  the  forty- 
two  articles  were  revised  and  reduced  to  thirty- 
nine,  was  omitted.  Some  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  tiiis  church  have  sanctioned  the 
doctrine :  Archbishop  Tillotson,  Dr.  Burnet  in 
his  De  Statu  MortuorumjBiBhoip  Newton,  Dr. 
Henry  Moore,  William  Whiston,  David  Hart- 
ley in  his  **  Observations  on  Mail,"  and  others. 
Among  others  who  believed  and  defended  it 
were  Soame  Jenyns,  Jeremy  White,  chaplain  to 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  author  of  "  The  Restora- 
tion of  All  Things,"  and  William  Law,  author 
of  the  "  Serious  Call "  and  "  Christian  Perfec- 
tion." The  EngUsh  Unitarians  generally  be- 
lieve the  doctrine ;  and  it  is  held  by  numbers 
in  the  established  church,  and  positively  taught 
in  their  writings,  as  in  those  of  Charles  Kings- 
ley,  Stopford  Brooke,  and  George  Maodoniud. 
The  doctrine  prevails  extensively  in  Germany. 
It  is  freely  accepted  also  in  the  liberal  branch  of 
the  French  Protestant  church.  Universalism 
began  to  attract  attention  in  America  about 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  and  since  the 
arrival  of  the  Rev.  John  Murray  in  1770  it  has 
spread  with  great  rapidity.  The  denomination- 
al ^^Re^ster"  for  1876  gives  a  United  States 
convention,  composed  of  22  state  conventions, 
in  their  turn  composed  of  78  associations,  rep- 
resenting 689  ministers,  867  parishes  owning 
628  church  edifices,  and  having  628  Sunday 
schools  with  a  membership  of  68,000.  The 
church  property  is  estimated  at  over  $7,500,- 
000  above  all  liabilities.  They  have  established 
and  supported  6  colleges,  2  theological  schools, 
7  academies,  and  18  periodicals.  There  are 
also  various  state  missionary,  Sunday  school, 
and  tract  societies.  The  woman^s  centenary 
association  alone  distributed  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  tracts  in  1875.  The  Universalist 
publishing  house  at  Boston,  denominational 
property,  owns  the  title,  copyright,  and  plates 
of  125  volumes,  and  issues  five  periodioala. 
The  Murray  centenary  fund,  established  in 
1860  as  a  memorial  of  the  first  century  of  Uni- 
versalism in  America,  devoted  to  the  education 
of  young  men  for  the  ministry,  the  circulation 
of  denominational  literature,  and  church  ex- 
tension, amounted  in  1876  to  $120,700.  Tufts 
college,  at  Medford,  Mass.,  opened  in  1854, 
has  now  a  property  of  over  $1,000,000;  St. 
Lawrence  university.  Canton,  N.  Y.,  $266,000 ; 
Buchtel  college,  Akron,  Ohio,  $800,000 ;  and 
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Dean  academy,  Franklin,  Maas.,  $850,000.  Re- 
lief f  ands,  in  aid  of  aged  and  needy  clergymen 
and  their  families,  amount  to  $47,000.  The 
etMdeaiastioal  government  of  the  denomination 
is  representative  and  congregational,  the  Uni- 
ted States  convention  heing  the  final  oonrt  of 
appeal  in  all  cases  of  f eUowship  and  discipline. 
— See  Bailouts  *' Ancient  Universalism  "  (edi- 
tion of  1872),  Whittemore's  "  Modem  Univer- 
saUsm"  (1830),  Thayer's  "Theology  of  Uni- 
▼ersalism,"  Ac. 

VHIViSSITY  (Lat.  unvoenUat),  a  corporation, 
consisting  of  the  teachers  or  students,  or  teach- 
ers and  stndents,  of  an  educational  institution, 
empowered  to  confer  degrees  in  one  or  more 
faculties.  The  word  unwerntoi  denoted  pri- 
marily an  aggregate  of  persons  or  things;  in 
its  secondary  sense  it  was  used  to  designate  a 
society  or  corporation,  hut  without  necessarily 
any  reference  to  education.  Thus  there  were 
in  Rome  universities  of  priests,  musicians,  hsr 
kers,  &o.  In  the  heginning  of  the  middle  ages 
institutions  of  learning  were  called  iehola,  stv- 
dium,  or  itudium  genertUe,  and  afterward  ttnd- 
9&nita»  moffutrorum,  doctorum^  or  seholarium. 
The  university  of  Paris  was  a  corporation  of 
teachers,  that  of  Bologna  of  students,  while  Sa- 
lamanca partook  of  hoth  characteristics.  The 
remainder  of  the  Italian  and  nearly  all  of  the 
French  universities  were  also  associations  of 
students,  but  the  English  and  German  univer- 
sities were  modelled  after  tiiat  of  Paris. — The 
modem  university,  which  had  no  exact  coun- 
terpart in  the  ancient  academies,  had  its  origin 
in  the  schools  which  grew  up  around  the  mon- 
asteries and  oal^edrals  of  Europe.  These  began 
about  the  <(th  century,  and  took  the  place  of 
the  Roman  imperial  schools  which  had  fallen 
witik  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians,  but 
previous  to  the  reign  of  Oharlemagne  they 
were  of  little  importance.  That  emperor 
called  around  him  feamed  men  from  all  coun- 
tries, and  established  cathedral  and  conventual 
schools  in  his  principal  cities;  under  his  suc- 
cessors these  became  centres  of  learning,  in 
which  was  taught  all  the  emdition  of  the  age. 
The  fame  of  some  successful  teacher  in  any  of 
these  schools  attracted  tiiither  other  lecturers 
sad  many  students,  who  in  time  formed  unions 
or  associations  for  mutual  benefit,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  universities.  The  old- 
est of  these,  the  university  of  Paris,  owed  its 
early  celebrity  to  the  teachings  of  William  of 
Ohampeauz,  who  taught  logic  in  Paris  in  1100, 
and  of  Ab^lard,  his  pupil  and  rival.  Peter 
Lombard,  a  student  of  Bologna  and  afterward 
of  Paris,  taught  theology  there  in  the  same  cen- 
tury, and  added  to  its  reputation ;  and  it  is  said 
that  its  students  in  1150  exceeded  the  citizens 
in  number.  These  were  connected  with  many 
dlfiTerent  schools,  some  of  which  were  appen- 
dages of  the  churches  and  monasteries  in  and 
around  Paris,  and  some  private  schools  gathered 
around  noted  lecturers.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  12th  century  all  were  formed  into  a  cor- 
porate body  by  Philip  Augustus,  but  it  does 


not  appear  that  the  term  university  was  ap- 
plied to  it  before  the  beginning  of  the  IStii 
century.  It  is  probable  that  it  had  formed 
several  organizations  previous  to  this  consoli- 
dation ;  for  the  students  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
were  divided  as  early  as  1169  into  four  prov- 
inces or  nations :  the  French  nation,  including, 
besides  French,  natives  of  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Greece;  the  Picard,  students  from  N.  E. 
France  and  the  Netherlands;  the  Norman, 
those  from  W.  France ;  and  the  English  (called 
German  after  1480),  those  from  England,  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  and  Germany.  Each  nation 
was  govemed  by  a  procurator.  The  universi- 
ty comprised  at  first  but  two  faculties,  that  of 
arts  and  sciences,  and  that  of  theology ;  law 
and  medicine  were  added  in  the  18th  century. 
Each  faculty,  excepting  that  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences, had  at  its  head  a  dean,  and  the  three 
deans  and  the  four  procurators  constituted  a 
council,  in  which,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
rector,  who  was  elective,  was  vested  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  university.  The  power  of  con- 
ferring degrees  belonged  to  the  chancellor  alone. 
There  were  two  chancellors,  one  appointed  by 
the  bishop  of  Paris,  and  one  by  the  abbot  of 
Ste.  Genevieve,  in  whose  lands  were  situated  a 
part  of  the  university  buildings;  the  former, 
who  took  precedence,  was  chancellor  of  the 
three  higher  faculties,  the  latter  of  the  faculty 
of  arts.  Academic  degrees  were  conferred  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  12  th  century,  and 
probably  before,  but  their  origin  is  unknown. 
At  first  the  degree  of  master  was  synonymous 
with  that  of  doctor,  and  was  conferred  on  those 
who  were  competent  to  teach ;  but  afterward 
the  former  was  confined  to  those  who  taught 
the  arts,  and  the  latter  to  those  who  gave  in- 
struction in  theology,  law,  or  medicine.  Bache- 
lors were  those  who  had  passed  through  the 
curriculum  of  study,  which  required  three  and 
a  half  years;  after  a  second  equal  period  of 
study  and  the  passing  of  the  requisite  exami- 
nations, they  became  masters  and  were  quali- 
fied to  teach  the  seven  liberal  arts  within  the 
limits  of  the  university.  Pope  Nicholas  I.  gave 
the  university  the  power  of  endowing  its  gradu- 
ates with  the  privilege  of  teaching  everywhere. 
For  the  doctor's  degree  in  divinity  nine  years' 
additional  study  was  required.  As  many  of 
the  thousands  of  students  who  annually  fiocked 
to  Paris  were  poor,  colleges  were  early  estab- 
lished by  individuals  and  by  religious  orders, 
where  at  first  free  board  and  lodging  only 
were  dispensed;  but  many  of  them  finally 
became  places  of  instruction  also.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  16th  century  there  were  18  large 
colleges  belonging  to  the  faculty  of  arts,  and 
80  smaller  ones.  At  this  time  nearly  all  stu- 
dents belonged  to  some  of  the  colleges.  Those 
who  were  unattached  to  any  were  called  mar- 
tineU,  (See  College.)  The  university  of  Paris 
was  endowed  with  extraordinary  privileges, 
and  was  so  powerful  that  it  sometimes  resisted 
even  the  royal  authority.  It  did  not  acknowl- 
edge the  jurisdiction  of  ordinary  judges,  but 
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had  its  own  courts  and  its  representatives  in 
the  states  general  Daring  the  wars  of  the 
league  it  lost  its  political  importance,  and  in 
1793,  by  a  decree  of  the  convention,  it  was 
suppressed.  Napoleon  I.,  by  the  law  of  1806 
and  the  decides  of  1808  and  1811,  established 
a  national  organization  embracing  all  public 
instruction  under  the  name  of  the  university 
of  France,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  grand 
master  assisted  by  a  university  council.  This 
comprised  severaJ  sections  called  academies, 
each  embracing  several  departments,  and  each 
governed  by  a  rector  assisted  by  an  academical 
council.  This  great  institution  monopolized 
all  higher  instruction  until  1875,  when  the  law 
permitting  the  establishment  of  universities 
independent  of  the  state  was  passed.  But  the 
university  of  France  is  still  maintained,  and 
in  1875  had  subordinate  to  it  16  academies, 
with  the  following  centres:  Aix,  BesauQon, 
Bordeaux,  Oaen,  Ohamb^ry,  Olermont,  Dijon, 
Douai,  Grenoble,  Lyons,  Montpellier,  Nancy, 
Paris,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  and  Toulouse.  A  com- 
plete academy,  like  that  of  Paris,  has  the  five 
faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  science, 
and  letters ;  but  most  of  the  other  provincial 
centres  have  only  three  or  four  faculties.  The 
academy  of  Paris  has  a  very  large  corps  of  pro- 
fessors and  usually  from  7,000  to  8,000  stu- 
dents. The  provincial  academies  average  about 
1,500  students.  The  university  of  France, 
which  alone  has  the  power  to  confer  degrees, 
is  now  under  the  direct  control  of  the  minister 
of  education.  A  new  Roman  Catholic  univer- 
sity was  projected  in  Paris  in  1875.  The  other 
universities  of  France,  all  of  which  were  sup- 
pressed with  that  of  Paris  in  1798,  and  some 
of  which  were  afterward  reestablished  as  acad- 
emies, were  as  follows :  Montpellier,  celebrated 
as  a  medical  school,  founded  in  1176;  Tou- 
louse, famous  as  a  school  of  law,  1228 ;  An- 
gers, 1246;  Lyons,  1290;  Orleans,  1809 ;  Gre- 
noble, 1889,  removed  to  Valence  in  1452; 
Avignon  and  Perpignan,  1840;  Orange,  1866; 
Aix,  1409 ;  D61e,  1422,  removed  to  BesauQon  in 
1676 ;  Poitiers,  1481 ;  Oaen,  1488 ;  Bordeaux, 
1441;  Valence,  1452;  Nantes,  1468;  Bourges, 
1468;  Rheims,  1547;  Douai,  1568;  Besan9on, 
1676 ;  Pan  and  Dijon,  1722 ;  Nancy,  1769.— Of 
nearly  equal  antiquity  with  the  university  of 
Paris  is  that  of  Bologna,  which  attained  fame 
as  a  law  school  under  Irnerius  early  in  the  12th 
century.  Some  writers  have  endeavored  to 
connect  it  with  a  school  established  there  in  the 
6th  century  by  Theodosius  II.  and  revived  by 
Charlemagne,  but  it  had  no  claim  to  be  called 
a  university  before  the  12th  century.  A  sim- 
ilar claim  of  the  university  of  Pavia  to  have 
been  founded  by  Charlemagne  in  774  rests  on 
no  better  foundation.  Bologna  was  granted  a 
charter  of  privileges  in  1158  by  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa.  The  students  were  divided  into  two 
universities,  citramontani  or  natives  of  Italy, 
and  ultramontani  or  foreigners,  the  former 
divided  into  17  and  the  latter  into  18  nations. 
Each  nation  had  a  presiding  officer  called  a 


counsellor,  except  the  German,  which  had 
instead  two  procurators.  Toward  the  dose 
of  the  12th  century  rectors  were  chosen,  one 
for  each  university,  by  the  combined  votes  of 
the  counsellors  and  of  electors  chosen  from 
the  university  at  large.  For  a  long  time  the 
students  of  arts  and  of  medicine  were  enrolled 
in  the  university  of  law,  and  it  was  not  till  1816 
that  their  right  to  form  a  separate  university 
was  acknowledged.  A  university  of  theology 
was  established  in  1862,  the  members  of  which 
were  all  doctors,  the  students  being  enroUed 
among  the  scholars  of  art.  Degrees  were  con- 
ferred at  Bologna  at  a  very  early  period.  The 
first  teachers  were  called  domimu,  nutgiater, 
cau»idieu8y  and  judex.  Eight  years'  study  was 
reouired  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law, 
and  six  years'  for  that  of  canon  law.  These 
degrees  were  conferred  upon  learned  men  and 
women  alike,  and  the  latter  were  even  permit- 
ted to  hold  professorships  until  a  late  period. 
Fixed  salaries  were  paid  to  professors  at  Bo- 
logna as  early  as  the  18th  century,  and  in  the 
17th  century  the  city  expended  annually  about 
40,000  crowns  in  salaries.  The  university  of 
Salerno  was  as  celebrated  in  medicine  as  that 
of  Paris  in  theology  and  science,  and  that  of 
Bologna  in  law.  It  attained  its  greatest  fame 
in  the  12th  century,  although  it  existed  as  a 
school  several  centuries  earlier.  Students  were 
obliged  to  study  logic  for  three  years  in  this 
university  before  beginning  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, which  occupied  them  five  years  longer, 
and  they  were  not  then  admitted  to  a  degree 
until  they  had  practised  for  a  year  under  a 
skilled  physician.  As  at  Bologna,  women  as 
well  as  men  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
the  university,  and  in  the  11th,  12th,  and  Idth 
centuries  several  of  its  female  graduates  were 
noted  as  physicians  and  aa  writers  of  medical 
treatises.  (See  Medioinb,  vol.  xi.,  p.  848.)  Of 
the  present  Italian  universities,  those  classified 
in  the  accompanying  table  are  royal  universi- 
ties, maintained  by  the  government.  In  these 
the  faculty  of  theology  has  been  abolished  by 
act  of  parliament,  and  women  are  admitted 
as  students  in  all  the  faculties.  The  univer- 
sity of  Rome  is  known  as  the  Collegio  della 
Sapienza.  Four  other  universities,  Camerino 
(founded  in  1727),  Perugia  (1807),  Ferrara 
(1821),  and  Urbino  (1671),  are  maintained  by 
their  respective  provinces.  The  following 
universities,  some  of  which  were  once  flour- 
ishing institutions,  no  longer  exist:  Vioenza 
founded  1204),  Arezzo  (1216),  VerceUi  (1228), 
Piacenza  (1248),  Cremona  (1418),  Florence 
(1488),  Milan  (1666),  and  Mantua  (1626).— 
Next  after  Paris  and  Bologna,  the  univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  became  cele- 
brated. About  1200  the  great  French  and 
Italian  schools  were  largely  resorted  to  by 
English  students;  but  by  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century  Oxford  was  second  only  to  Paris 
in  the  number  of  its  students  and  the  briUiancy 
of  its  scholarship.  Its  students  were  never 
divided  into  nations,  but  were  governed  as  one 
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body  under  a  ohanoellor.  In  the  18th  century 
three  ooUeges  were  established,  and  in  the  14th 
these  were  increased  to  seven,  and  most  of  the 
students  were  enrolled  in  one  or  the  other  of 
them.  The  government  of  Cambridge  was 
similar  to  that  of  Oxford,  and  colleges  were 
established  there  about  the  same  period.  (See 
Caubbidos,  Univbbsitt  of,  and  Oxfobd,  Uni- 
vBBsrrY  OF.)  The  two  other  English  univer- 
sities, Durham  and  London,  were  founded  in 
1888  and  1886  respectively.  The  former  owes 
its  origin  to  an  effort  begun  in  1649  and  car- 
ried into  effect  in  1667,  when  letters  patent 
were  granted  by  Oromwell  for  its  establish- 
ment, the  buildings  belonging  to  the  deans  and 
prebendaries  of  Durham  cathedral  being  set 
apart  for  its  use.  But  the  restoration  put  an 
end  to  the  project,  and  it  was  not  revived  till 
1881 ;  in  1882  an  act  of  parliament  permitted 
.  the  appropriation  of  certain  property  belong- 
ing to  the  cathedral  for  the  use  of  the  univer- 
sity, which  was  opened  the  following  year, 
and  in  1887  it  was  incorporated  and  granted 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  incident  to  univer- 
sities created  by  royal  charter.  It  now  has 
one  college,  called  University  college,  and  two 
halls,  Bishop  Hatfield^s,  founded  in  1846,  and 
Bishop  Cousin's,  founded  in  1861.  Its  general 
regulations  for  education  are  similar  to  those 
of  Oxford  and  Oamhridge.  The  university  of 
London  was  created  in  1886  by  royal  charter, 
the  provisions  of  which  have  been  several 
times  enlarged  and  modified.  It  confers  its 
degrees,  with  a  few  exceptions,  upon  persons 
educated  in  any  part  of  the  British  dominions 
who  can  satisfactorily  pass  its  examinations. 
Unlike  the  other  universities,  it  has  no  colleges 
immediately  connected  with  it^  but  has  affilia- 
ted to  it  nearly  aU  the  institutions  of  learning 
in  the  British  empire,  including  Oxford,  Gam- 
bridge,  and  Durham,  and  the  Scottish  and  Irish 
universities,  to  the  students  of  all  of  which  its 
honors  are  open  for  competition.  No  degrees 
are  conferred  in  course  or  pro  eaiua  honarUy 
but  strict  examinations  are  required  before 
each  degree.  This  institution  has  accomplished 
much  good  in  rendering  education  freer  from 
form  and  routine,  and  yet  more  thorough.  All 
the  English  universities  excepting  that  of  Lon- 
don formerly  required  a  declaration  of  mem- 
bership in  the  established  church  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  graduation ;  but  by  the  universities' 
test  act  of  1871,  no  student  at  Oxford,  Gam- 
bridge,  or  Durham  is  now  obliged  to  subscrihe 
any  profession  of  faith  for  any  degree,  or  for 
the  exercise  of  any  right  of  graduates,  except- 
ing in  divinity. — The  universities  of  Scotland 
originally  differed  somewhat  from  those  of 
England.  The  students  were  divided,  as  in 
the  continental  universities,  into  four  nations, 
named  respectively  Fife,  Angus,  Albany,  and 
Lothian,  and  the  colleges  were  the  places  of 
residence  of  the  teachers  and  not  of  the  stu- 
dents. St.  Andrews  had  from  its  foundation 
in  1411  faculties  of  arts,  divinity,  and  canon 
iaw ;  it  now  consists  of  two  colleges,  one  of 


the  arts,  called  the  united  college  of  St.  Sal- 
vator  (founded  in  1466)  and  St.  Leonard  (1612), 
which  were  consolidated  in  1747,  and  the  di- 
vinity college  of  St.  Mary's,  founded  in  1687. 
The  united  college  has  professors  of  medicine 
and  chemistry,  but  the  university  has  no  facul- 
ties of  law  and  medicine.  The  university  of 
Glasgow,  founded  in  1461,  was  empowered 
from  the  beginning  to  teach  theology,  civil 
and  canon  law,  and  the  arts,  hut  only  the  fac- 
ulty of  arts  was  fully  organized  until  after  the 
reformation.  It  now  contains  the  four  usud 
faculties.  The  students,  who  reside  without 
the  college  walls,  are  divided  into  four  nations, 
Glottiana  (comprising  those  from  Lanarkshire), 
Transforthana  (Scotiand  north  of  the  Forth), 
Rothseiana  (Buteshire,  Renfrewshire,  and  Ayr- 
shire), and  Londoniana  (all  other  places). 
The  university  of  Aberdeen  was  founded  in 
1494,  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VL,  which 
granted  to  it  all  the  immunities  and  privileges 
enjoyed  by  Paris  and  Bologna.  In  1606  a 
college  was  founded  by  Bishop  Elphinstone, 
which  was  subsequentiy  named  Sing's  college. 
This  constituted  the  entire  university  till  1698, 
when  Marischal  college  was  founded  by  George 
Keith,  earl  marischal.  These  two  foundations 
were  united  by  Gharles  I.  under  the  name  of 
King  Gharles's  university  of  Aberdeen,  but  the 
union  seems  not  to  have  been  recognized,  and 
they  retained  their  character  of  distinct  col- 
leges till  1868,  when  they  were  finally  incor- 
porated in  the  present  university.  King's  col- 
lege now  comprises  the  faculties  of  arts  and 
divinity,  and  Marischal  those  of  law  and  medi- 
cine. The  students  are  divided  into  four  na- 
tions. Mar,  Buchan,  Moray,  and  Auffus.  The 
university  of  Edinburgh,  estahlished  in  1682 
by  King  James  VL,  is  a  single  college  with 
the  powers  of  a  university,  ft  originally  had 
but  one  class  under  a  single  regent  or  teacher, 
but  in  the  be^ning  of  the  17th  century  it 
comprised  a  principal  and  four  regents.  Ghairs 
of  theology  and  medicine  were  instituted  in 
1642  and  1686  respectively,  but  there  was  no 
faculty  of  law  until  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century.  It  was  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  city  corporation  till  1868,  when  a  uniform 
constitution  was  given  to  all  the  Scottish  uni- 
versities hy  the  university  act.  By  this  statute 
each  has  now  three  governing  hodies,  a  8enatv$ 
aeademietu^  university  court,  and  general  coun- 
cil. The  senatus  academicus  has  charge  of  the 
instruction  and  discipline,  and  of  the  property 
and  revenues  of  the  university ;  the  university 
court  reviews  the  decisions  of  the  former 
body,  and  regulates  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
university ;  and  the  general  council,  a  delibera- 
tive body,  discusses  any  questions  affecting  the 
university,  but,  having  no  legislative  power, 
refers  them  to  the  university  court.  The  chief 
officers  of  each  university  are  a  chancellor 
elected  hy  the  general  council,  a  vice  chancel- 
lor appointed  by  the  chancellor,  and  a  rector 
elected  by  the  matriculated  students.  The 
rectorship  is  an  honorary  office,  usually  con- 
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ferred  upon  distingaisbed  non-residents.  The 
degrees  conferred  on  examination  are  master 
of  arts,  bachelor  of  divinity,  of  laws,  and  of 
medicine,  master  of  surgery,  and  doctor  of 
medicine ;  the  honorary  degrees  are  doctor  of 
divinity  and  doctor  of  laws.  Edinburgh  grants, 
besides  these,  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and 
doctor  of  science.  Bachelor  of  arts  is  not 
now  conferred  in  any  of  the  Scottish  universi- 
ties.— ^A  university  was  established  in  Dublin 
in  connection  with  St.  Patrick^s  cathedral  in 
1830,  by  a  bull  of  Pope  John  XXII.,  but  it 
was  never  prosperous.  The  present  university 
of  Dublin  was  founded  in  1691  by  Archbishop 
Loftus,  and  chartered  in  the  following  year  by 
Qaeen  Elizabeth  as  the  college  of  the  holy  and 
undivided  Trinity.  This,  the  only  college,  has 
all  the  powers  of  a  university.  Its  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a  chancellor,  a  vice  dbancel- 
lor,  a  provost,  a  vice  provost,  and  two  proc- 
tors. The  staff  of  professors  is  very  full,  in- 
cluding, in  addition  to  the  ordinary  faculties, 
chairs  of  the  oriental  and  modem  languages 
and  mining  and  civil  engineering.  The  stu- 
dents are  divided  into  four  grades :  1,  noble- 
men, sons  of  noblemen,  and  baronets,  the  two 
first  of  whom  are  granted  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  arts  per  speeialem  gratiam;  2,  fellow 
commoners,  who  receive  the  same  degree 
with  one  examination  less  than  the  pension- 
ers; 8,  pensioners,  who  comprise  the  great 
body  of  the  students;  4,  sizars,  who  are  ex- 
empted from  annual  fees  and  have  their  com- 
mons free.  The  sizars  are  limited  to  80,  and 
are  selected  by  competitive  examination.  Each 
nrade  of  students  wears  a  distinctive  dress. 
Queen^s  university  consists  of  three  colleges, 
situated  in  Belfast,  Oork,  and  Galway  respec- 
tively, and  each  called  Queen's  college.  Each 
college  forms  a  corporate  body  managed  by  a 
council,  consisting  of  the  president,  vice  presi- 
dent, and  the  four  deans  of  faculty.  The  uni- 
versity government  is  vested  in  a  chancellor, 
vice  chancellor,  and  a  senate  composed  of  20 
persons,  three  of  whom  are  the  presidents  of 
the  colleges.  The  seat  of  the  university  is  in 
Dublin,  the  meetings  of  the  senate  being  usu- 
ally held  in  Dublin  castle.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic university  of  Dublin,  founded  in  1854,  has 
several  affiliated  colleges. — The  Arabs  estab- 
lished schools  at  an  early  period  in  Spain,  of 
which  those  at  Cordova,  Granada,  and  Malaga 
were  celebrated  before  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing in  Christian  Europe,  but  they  had  little  in 
common  with  the  modem  university.  The 
first  Spanish  university  was  founded  at  Palen- 
cia  in  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century  by 
Alfonso  VIII.  of  Castile.  About  1200  Al- 
fonso IX.  of  Leon  established  the  university 
of  Salamanca,  with  which  that  of  Palencia 
was  united  in  1289.  It  received  its  first  en- 
dowment in  1254  from  Alfonso  X.,  but  the 
country  was  in  so  unsettled  a  state  that  there 
was  little  encouragement  for  letters,  and  by 
1810  the  university  had  fallen  greatly  into  de- 
cay.   Spanish  students  resorted  in  large  num- 


bers to  the  Italian  universities,  and  many  to 
Paris  and  Oxford ;  but  toward  the  close  of  the 
14th  century  Salamanca  became  an  efficient 
institution  and  was  attended  by  upward  of 
10,000  students.  In  the  16th  century  it  again 
declined,  and  it  continued  to  languish  until  the 
French  invasion,  when  most  of  its  fine  build- 
ings were  destroyed.  Salamanca  had  28  col- 
leges, of  which  four  were  eolegio9  mayoretj  and 
the  remainder  eoleffios  menoret.  The  former, 
which  were  aristocratic  foundations  and  re- 
ceived only  students  of  noble  birth,  were  San 
Bartolome  (1410),  Santiago  el  Cebedeo  (1506), 
San  Salvador,  and  Santiago  Ap6stolo  (1521). 
These  were  the  oiiij  coUgtM  mayores  in  Spain, 
excepting  one  at  Seville  and  one  at  Y alladolid, 
and  to  be  a  graduate  of  one  of  them  was  to  in- 
sure future  advancement.  They  were  deprived 
of  their  privileges  and  remodelled  in  1770  by 
Charles  III.  The  colegios  menores  were  attend- 
ed by  all  students  not  of  noble  birth.  Besides 
these  there  were  four  military  colleges,  which 
ranked  with  the  colleges  of  the  nobles,  of  the 
respective  orders  of  San  Juan,  Santiago,  Al- 
c4ntara,  and  Calatrava.  Only  three  of  these 
colleges  exist  in  the  present  university :  Santia- 
go Ap6stolo,  now  et  eoUgio  de  las  noble$  Man- 
dsssiy  for  the  education  of  Irish  students  for  the 
priesthood ;  San  Carlos  Borromeo,  one  of  the 
menorea^  now  the  bishop's  seminary;  and  £1 
Carvajal,  also  one  of  the  menores^  which  is  still 
conducted  on  its  old  foundation.  Salamanca 
was  governed  by  a  rector  assisted  by  an  aca- 
demic council  of  which  he  was  the  head.  All 
students  and  graduates  were  subiect  to  the  uni- 
versity judiciary,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a 
speciiJ  official,  the  maeatreacuela.  The  univer- 
sity comprised  schools  of  all  grades;  in  the 
eieiielM  mayores  the  course  embraced  theology, 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  law,  mathematics,  natu- 
ral and  moral  philosophy,  the  languages,  and 
rhetoric ;  in  the  eictieku  menarei,  grammar  and 
music ;  and  in  the  s§cuel€U  minimoM^  reading, 
writing,  and  the  elements  of  grammar.  Spain 
has  now  ten  universities,  each  of  which  is  in- 
tended to  have  fiYe  faculties :  philosophy  and 
literature,  mathematical  and  natural  sciences, 
pharmacy,  medicine,  and  law ;  but  they  are  not 
all  full.  Theology  is  now  taught  only  in  the 
seminaries.  The  present  condition  of  all  the 
universities  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  ta- 
ble. The  following  are  now  extinct :  Huesca 
(founded  in  1854),  Sigftenza  (1471),  Avila 
(1482),  Alcal&  de  Henares  (1510,  merged  with 
Madrid  in  1886),  Toledo  (1499),  Baeza  (1588), 
and  Osuna  (1548). — Portugal  has  but  one  uni- 
versity, Coimbra,  founded  at  Lisbon  in  1291  by 
Dionysius  I.,  who  transferred  it  to  Coimbra  in 
1808;  it  was  again  removed  to  Lisbon  by  Al- 
fonso lY.  in  1888,  and  finally  established  at 
Coimbra  by  John  III.  in  1527.  It  now  em- 
braces 18  colleges,  and  has  five  faculties:  of 
theology,  of  law,  of  medicine,  surgery,  and 
pharmacy,  of  mathematics,  and  of  philosophy. 
The  rector,  who  is  nominated  by  the  king,  pre- 
sides over  the  conoelho  do$  dseanoM,  which  con* 
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rasts  of  the  deans  of  the  faculties  and  several 
other  officers,  and  has  the  general  goyernment 
of  the  universitj.  Three  degrees  are  conferred : 
baooalaareate,  licentiate,  and  doctor. — ^The  old- 
est nniyersities  of  central  Europe,  including 
Germany,  are  those  of  Austria,  that  of  Prague 
having  been  founded  in  1848,  of  Oraoow  in 
1864,  and  of  Vienna  in  1865.  The  statistics 
of  these  and  of  the  other  Austro-Hungarian 
universities  are  given  in  the  table.  In  their 
general  organization  they  are  similar  to  liie 
universities  of  the  German  empire,  having  the 
four  regular  faculties;  those  of  theology  and 
philosophy  bear  the  usual  designation,  but  that 
of  law  includes  political  science,  and  that  of 
medicine  is  called  the  medical  and  surgical 
faculty.  The  medical  faculty  is  generally  the 
most  prominent,  that  in  the  university  of  Vi- 
enna being  especially  celebrated;  but  of  late 
years  the  number  of  students  of  law  has  some- 
times exceeded  those  of  medicine.  The  Eng- 
lish rather  than  the  German  system  of  exami- 
nations prevails.  In  1872  a  new  university 
was  established  in  ElauseQburg,  Transylvania, 
where  one  was  founded  in  1680 ;  and  in  1876 
one  was  founded  at  Gzemowitz.  Of  Austro- 
Hungarian  universities  not  now  existing,  that 
of  Tymau  (founded  in  1686)  was  removed  to 
Buda  in  1777,  and  finally  merged  in  that  of 
Pesth  in  1784;  that  of  Trieste  (1464)  was 
abolished  in  1797;  that  of  OhnUtz  (1681)  was 
removed  to  Brtknn  in  1778,  restored  to  OlmtXtz 
in  1827,  and  abolished  in  1868;  and  that  of 
Salzburg  (1620)  was  abolished  in  1810.  The 
school  of  liinz  is  not  reckoned  as  a  university 
because  it  has  less  than  the  four  faculties. — ^The 
present  condition  of  the  universities  of  the 
G^erman  empire  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table.  The  governments  have  supreme  con- 
trol over  all  of  these  institutions,  the  ministers 
of  public  instruction  having  the  immediate 
control;  and  all  are  dependent  on  state  appro- 
priations, excepting  I^ipsic,  Heidelberg,  and 
Greif swald,  which  have  property  of  their  own. 
The  government  is  represented  in  each  by  a 
curator,  who  is  chargM  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  official  regulations  and  laws;  by  the 
professors;  and  by  a  quiBstor,  who  collects 
and  pays  over  the  fees  due  from  students.  All 
these  officials  are  appointed  by  the  ministers  of 
public  instruction.  The  professors  choose  an- 
nually the  other  officers,  viz. :  a  rector,  who  is 
the  actual  head  of  the  university ;  a  pro-rec- 
tor, who  acts  as  an  assistant  to  the  rector  in 
the  Austrian  universities,  but  is  found  in  the 
German  universities  only  when  the  sovereign 
is  nominal  rector,  when  he  performs  all  the 
duties  of  rector ;  a  judge  (UhiverHtdtsriehter) 
or  chancellor  (Edneler),  who  assists  the  rector 
in  the  decision  of  judicial  matters;  and  the 
deans  CDeianen)  of  the  faculties,  who  preside 
over  all  questions  belonging  to  faculty  jurisdic- 
tion. The  MenatuB  aeademicuSy  composed  of 
all  these  officers  and  several  of  the  ordinary 
professors,  is  the  legislative  body  and  executive 
council  of  the  university,  but  is  seldom  con- 


vened excepting  in  important  cases,  the  rector 
and  the  judge  who  constitute  the  university 
court  having  jurisdiction  over  all  or^nary 
matters.  All  the  universities  have  the  four 
ordinary  faculties,  to  which  some  add  a  faculty 
of  political  economy  (itaatswirthschciftliche) 
and  of  natural  science  (naturwissenscJuiftlieJis). 
Each  faculty  regulates  its  own  internal  aflaars 
through  its  professors  and  its  dean,  subject 
to  the  general  regulations  of  the  university. 
Each  faculty  includes  all  who  teach  in  its 
department  of  instruction,  and  consists  of  or- 
dinary or  full  professors  (ordentliche) ;  extrsr 
ordinary  professors  {a/n98eraTdentliche\  who, 
though  inferior  in  rank  to  the  ordinary  pro- 
fessors, are  not  necessarily  assistants  or  sub- 
ordinates ;  and  private  lecturers  (Frivatdoeen- 
ten).  In  the  Austrian  universities  are  also  in- 
structors (Lehrer)  and  assistants  (Asnstenten). 
Entrance  mto  the  Grerman  universities  is  to 
be  effected  only  tiirough  the  gymnasium,  or 
preparatory  school,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
foreigners,  who  are  admitted  without  exam- 
ination. The  examination  at  the  dose  of  the 
gymnasium  course,  which  is  very  thorough,  is 
called  Abiturienten-Mcamen  (leaving  examina- 
tion); the  successful  student  receives  a  cer- 
tificate of  maturity  {MaUiritdtiMngni»\  which 
enables  him  to  enroll  himself,  after  paying  a 
small  matriculation  fee,  as  a  member  of  any 
of  the  universities,  when  he  registers  in  which- 
ever faculty  he  chooses.  The  course  of  study 
is  usually  four  years,  but  in  some  of  the  uni- 
versities five  years  are  required  in  the  medical 
faculty.  Students  are  not  obliged  to  remain  at 
one  university,  but  can  study  at  several  with- 
out loss  of  standing;  they  board  and  lodge 
where  they  please,  and  enjoy  much  social  lib- 
erty. Dismission  from  one  university  is  no  bar 
to  entrance  at  another,  but  expulsion  (^2f^a- 
tum)  from  one  is  expulsion  from  alL  Tne  prin- 
cipal degree  conferred  in  each  faculty  is  the 
doctorate,  that  of  philosophy  (Ph.  D.)  corre- 

?)onding  to  the  English  and  American  A.  M. 
o  attain  it,  an  oral  examination  is  required, 
and  a  dissertation  written  in  German  or  Latin. 
The  tendency  of  the  present  system  of  univer- 
sity education  in  Germany  is  shown  by  the 
great  decrease  of  the  number  of  students  in 
&e  theolc^cal  faculties.  The  Prussian  uni- 
versities (exclusive  of  those  in  the  territories 
annexed  in  1866),  which  in  1881  had  2,208 
theological  students,  had  but  740  in  1878; 
Marburg,  which  had  124  in  1881,  had  but  46 
in  1878 ;  and  Giessen,  which  had  80  in  1860, 
had  only  10  in  1878.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  German  universities  which  are  now  ex- 
tinct, with  the  dates  of  their  foundation  and 
abolition:  Cologne,  1888-1801;  Erfurt,  1892- 
1816 ;  Ingolstadt,  1472,  removed  to  Landshut 
in  1800,  and  thence  to  Munich  in  1826;  Mentz, 
1477-1798;  Wittenberg,  1602,  merged  with 
Halle  in  1815;  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1606, 
merged  with  Breslau  in  1810 ;  Dillingen,  1649- 
1804;  Helmstedt,  1676-1809;  Herbom,  1684r. 
1817;  Paderborn,  1614-1819;  Rinteln,  1621- 
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1809 ;  Altdorf,  1622,  merged  in  1809  with  Er- 
langen;  MUnster,  1681,  merged  in  1818  with 
Bonn;  Osnabrttck,  1682-1660;  Bamberg,  1648- 
1808;  Doisburg,  1655-1804;  Folds,  1784r- 
1806 ;  Stuttgart,  1781-1794.— The  Swiss  nni- 
yersities  are  like  the  German  in  almost  every 
respect,  but  are  local  rather  than  national, 
each  being  supported  by  the  canton  in  which 
it  is  situated.  Instruction  is  given  altogether 
in  the  German  language,  and  most  of  the  pro- 
fessors are  graduates  of  Grerman  institutions. 
Their  standard  is  scarcely  second  rate.  Basel, 
the  oldest,  was  founded  in  1460.  There  were 
82  female  students  at  Bern  in  1876,  and  88  at 
Zurich. — ^The  universities  of  Holland  are  also 
modelled  after  those  of  Germany,  but  have 
five  faculties,  that  of  philosophy  being  divided 
into  letters  and  theoretical  philosophy.  In- 
fltniction  is  given  in  great  part  in  the  Latin 
language,  and  the  professors  are  nearly  all  or- 
dinary professors. .  The  university  of  Leyden, 
founded  by  William  of  Orange,  became  in  the 
17th  century  one  of  the  most  famous  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  Europe,  and  it  still  retains 
its  high  character  for  scholarship.  In  1878  the 
states  general  voted  1,800,000  florins  for  the 
erection  of  new  buildings  and  additions  to  the 
cabinet  collections.  The  university  of  Frane- 
ker,  founded  in  1686,  was  suppressed  by  Napo- 
leon in  1 81 1 .  Of  the  Belgian  universities,  Lou- 
vain,  founded  about  1426,  is  the  oldest  and  the 
most  celebrated.  In  the  16th  century  it  ranked 
as  one  of  the  first  institutions  of  learning  in 
Europe,  its  students  numbered  more  than  6,000, 
and  it  possessed  48  colleges,  some  of  which 
were  munificently  endowed.  It  was  suppressed 
by  the  French  in  1797,  reestablished  in  1817 
by  the  Dutch  government,  again  abolished  by 
the  Belgian  government  in  1884,  and  in  1886 
revived  as  a  free  Roman  Catholic  university 
under  the  control  of  the  bishops.  It  now  has 
five  faculties :  theology,  law,  medicine,  letters 
and  philosophy,  and  sciences.  The  universities 
of  Ghent  and  Li^ge  are  state  institutions,  and 
each  receives  from  the  government  850,000 
francs  per  annum.  Each  contains  four  facul- 
ties, and  Ghent  has  in  addition  a  school  of 
engineering  and  Li^ge  a  school  of  mines.  They 
are  like  the  German  universities  in  their  gen- 
eral organization,  but  the  examinations  for 
degrees  are  conducted  at  Brussels,  by  a  board 
appointed  by  the  king.  The  degrees  are  ean- 
diaat  and  doctor  in  each  of  the  faculties.  The 
university  of  Brussels,  founded  in  1884  by  the 
liberal  party  as  a  rival  of  Louvain,  is  free  from 
sectarian  bias.  It  comprises  faculties  of  phi- 
losophy, natural  science,  jurisprudence,  and 
medicine,  and  a  pharmaceutical  school.  It  is 
controlled  by  a  council  of  administration,  com- 
posed of  the  rector,  secretary,  and  treasurer 
of  the  university,  with  the  burgomaster  of  the 
city  as  president.  The  degree  of  doctor  in  any 
of  the  faculties  is  conferred  only  on  those  who 
have  been  members  of  the  university  one  year 
and  have  received  the  degree  of  candidat. — The 
oldest  of  the  Scandinavian  universities  is  that 


of  IJpsal  in  Sweden,  founded  in  1477  by  the 
regent  Sten  Stur6.  The  faculties  and  teachers 
are  the  same  as  in  the  German  universities, 
but  its  general  organization  is  modelled  after 
the  medi»val  institutions.  The  students  are 
divided  into  nations  according  to  the  difiterent 
provinces  to  which  they  belong,  each  nation 
having  a  building  and  officers  of  its  own.  The 
chancellor,  pro-chancellor,  professors,  rector, 
&c.,  are  all  appointed  by  the  king.  The  rector, 
who  has  immediate  supervision,  is  appointed 
every  year.  The  university  of  Lund  is  similar 
in  all  respects  to  that  of  Upsal,  but  has  never 
reached  its  great  reputation.  The  govern- 
ment is  about  to  found  a  new  free  university 
in  Stockholm.  The  university  of  Ghristiania, 
in  Norway,  is  the  youngest  of  the  Scandina- 
vian institutions.  It  is  essentially  Grerman  in 
organization  and  government,  and  has  the  usu- 
al four  faculties.  The  university  of  Copen- 
hagen, founded  in  1478,  is  the  only  one  now 
possessed  by  Denmark,  since  that  of  Kiel  has 
been  transferred  to  Germany.  It  has  tr^ 
faculties:  theology,  medicine,  jurisprudence 
and  political  science,  philosophy,  and  mathe- 
matical and  natural  sciences.  A  rector,  chosen 
yearly,  is  the  executive  officer,  and  its  general 
organization  is  like  that  of  the  German  uni- 
versities.— ^The  Russian  universities  also  are 
formed  on  the  German  model,  and  many  of  the 
professors  are  German ;  but  only  one,  Dorpat, 
has  a  theological  faculty,  and  the  faculty  of 
philosophy  is  usually  divided  into  a  historico- 
philological  and  a  physico-mathematical  fac- 
ulty. At  Kazan  there  is  a  division  of  oriental 
languages,  which  is  said  to  be  the  most  com- 
plete in  the  world.  Dorpat  is  noted  for  its 
physico-mathematical  faculty.  The  university 
of  Moscow,  the  oldest  established  by  the  Rus- 
sian government,  has  a  very  large  and  able 
corps  of  professors.  The  Polish  university  of 
Warsaw,  founded  in  1816,  was  suppressed  in 
1882,  and  reestablished  under  Russian  auspices 
in  1869.  That  of  Wilna,  founded  in  1679, 
and  also  suppressed  in  1882,  has  not  been  re- 
vived. The  Alexander  university  of  Helsing- 
f ors,  which  was  removed  from  Abo  after  the 
burning  of  its  buildings  in  1827,  stiU  re- 
tains much  of  its  former  character  before  it 
came  under  Russian  influence,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  progressive  institutions  in  the  em- 
pire. It  has  a  chancellor,  nominally  the  em- 
peror, but  who  is  represented  by  the  minister 
for  Finland,  a  vice  chancellor,  a  rector,  and 
a  pro-rector.  All  the  Russian  universities  are 
sustained  mostly  by  the  government.  In  1876 
a  new  university  was  about  to  be  established 
at  Tomsk  in  Siberia. — The  university  of  Athens 
was  established  in  1887,  by  subscriptions  raised 
mostly  from  Greeks  resident  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  min- 
ister of  instruction,  but  is  presided  over  di- 
rectly by  a  rector  or  vice  chancellor.  There 
are  four  full  faculties  and  a  school  of  phar- 
macy, and  the  general  system  resembles  that 
in  the  German  universities.    The  university 
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of  Oorfa,  Mtablisbed  bj  the  earl  of  Guilford 
in  1828,  has  been  suppressed  since  the  union 
of  the  Ionian  islands  with  Greece. — ^A  nniver- 
sity  was  established  in  1870  in  Constantinople, 
with  faculties  of  literature,  law,  and  the  natu- 
ral sciences  and  mathematicB.  It  is  superin- 
tended by  a  rector,  and  each  faculty  has  a 
dean.  Roumania  has  two  universities,  at  Bu- 
charest and  Jassy  respectively.  In  Servia  the 
academy  of  Belgraae  was  in  1869  erected 
into  a  university,  which  in  1874  had  16  pro- 
fessors and  229  students.  The  university  of 
Cairo  (El-Ashar)  is  the  principal  Mohamme- 
dan place  of  education  in  the  East  The  in- 
struction includes  grammar,  arithmetic,  alge- 
bra, logic,  philosophy,  and  theology  and  law 
according  to  the  four  sects  of  the  Sunnis.  It 
has  more  than  800  teachers,  and  the  number 
of  studentsgenerally  exc^s  9,000.  The  uni- 
versity of  T^etta,  Malta,  founded  in  1888,  has 
faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  arts. — 
The  Chinese  have  a  national  university  {J^woh- 
te'  Kien)  at  Pekinff,  but  little  is  known  of  its 
condition.  Only  the  sons  of  officers  of  high 
rank  are  admitted  to  its  courses,  where  they 
are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  government 
for  particular  service.  The  new  scheme  of 
education  adopted  in  Japan  provides  for  eight 
universities,  but  not  all  have  yet  been  estab- 
lished. The  imperial  university  in  Tokio  had 
in  1876  nearly  100  foreign  professors. — India 
has  three  universities,  at  Calcutta,  Bombay, 
and  Madras,  with  eacn  of  which  are  affiliated 
several  colleges.  The  university  of  Calcutta 
has  usually  from  800  to  1,000  students,  and 
those  of  Bombay  and  Madras  about  600  each. 
They  are  aU  government  institutions.  Austra- 
lia has  already  three  universities,  those  of 
Sydney  (1862),  Melbourne  (1864),  and  Ade- 
kude  (1S74);  and  New  Zealand  has  one  at 
Dunedin  (1871).— The  principal  universities  of 
'  the  United  States  are  described  in  this  work  in 
special  articles,  excepting  when  the  name  of 
the  institution  coincides  with  that  of  the  place 
in  which  it  is  situated,  when  it  is  treated  under 
that  title.  (See  also  Collbgb,  where  they  are 
included  in  the  table,  and  Eduoation.)  The 
Johns  Hopkins  university,  formally  inaugura- 
ted in  Baltimore  on  Feb.  22,  1876,  will  be 
conducted  on  the  German  system.  It  has  an 
annual  income,  from  the  endowment  of  its 
founder,  of  $200,000.  The  principal  Canadian 
universities  are  McGill  university,  in  Montreal, 
founded  in  1811,  and  the  university  of  Toronto 
in  Toronto,  founded  in  1827.  Laval  univer- 
sity, a  Roman  Catholic  institution  in  (Quebec, 
was  established  in  1862.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral other  denominational  colleges  called  uni- 
versities, which  are  noticed  in  the  articles  on 
the  several  Canadian  provinces.— Most  of  the 
South  American  countries  have  universities, 
but  few  of  them  have  attained  eminence.  The 
Areentine  Republic  has  two,  at  Buenos  Ayres 
and  C6rdoba.  The  universi^  of  Chili,  at  San- 
tiago,  was  founded  in  1842,  to  take  the  place 
of  that  of  San  Felipe,  founded  in  1788.    It 


has  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  pharmacy,  and 
physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  and  a 
school  of  art.  Bolivia  has  three  universities, 
at  Sucre,  La  Paz,  and  Cochabamba,  each  of 
which  has  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine, 
mathematics  and  physios,  and  philosophy. 
They  confer  degrees  of  bachelor,  licentiate, 
and  doctor  in  all  the  faculties  excepting  medi- 
cine, in  which  only  that  of  doctor  is  given. 
Brazil  has  excellent  colleges  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
embracing  all  the  faculties,  but  no  established 
university.  There  are  six  universities  in  Peru^ 
at  Liml^  Arequipa,  Puno,  Cuzco,  Ayacucho, 
and  Trujillo.  Onjy  that  of  Lima,  which  is  the 
oldest  in  America,  having  been  founded  in 
1661,  is  of  consemience.  Its  faculties  are  full, 
and  it  is  attended  by  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents. Colombia  has  a  university  at  Bogotd, 
and  several  inferior  institutions  in  provincial 
cities.  The  university  of  Venezuela  is  at  Car&- 
cas ;  it  had  full  faculties  and  19  professors  in 
1874.  Of  the  Central  American  states,  Costa 
Rica  has  a  university  at  San  Jos6,  and  Nicara- 
gua two  universities,  one  at  Leon  and  one  at 
Granada.  In  1874  San  Salvador  voted  to  es- 
tablish a  new  university  at  San  Miguel ;  and 
in  1876  the  university  of  Guatemala,  in  the 
city  of  Guatemala,  was  reorganized  on  the 
French  plan.  Mexico  has  now  no  univer- 
sity.— In  the  following  table  the  statistics  of 
the  German,  Austrian,  and  Swiss  universities 
are  for  1874r-^6,  of  the  Italian  for  1878,  and 
of  the  others  for  years  ranging  from  1871  to 
1876: 
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— See  Orevier,  Hutoire  de  VunwernU  de  Paris 
(7  vols.,  Paris,  1761);  Anthony  A  Wood,  "His- 


tory and  Antiqmties  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford" (2  vols.,  1792-'6);  Maiden,  "Origin  of 
Universities  and  Academic  Degrees"  (12mo, 
London,  1836) ;  De  Viriville,  Histovre  des  uni- 
versitSs  en  France (^ariSj  1847);  Bristed,  "Five 
Tears  in  an  English  University "  (New  York, 
1862;  new  ed.,  1874);  Schaff.  "Germany, 
ito  Universities,"  &c.  (Philadelphia,  1867); 
Zamcke,  Die  deutschen  Univenitdten  im  Mit- 
UlaUer  (Leipsic,  1867) ;  Sybel,  Die  deuUchen 
und  die  auewdrtigen  Uhiversitdten  (Bonn, 
1868);  Mulhnger,  "The  University  of  Cam- 
bridge from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1636  "  (Gam- 
bridge,  1873);  and  Hart,  "German  Univer- 
sities" (New  York,  1874). 

DNlBWiLDiar,  a  central  canton  of  Switzer- 
land, boonded  N.  by  Lucerne  and  Schwytz,  E. 
by  Uri,  8.  by  Bern,  and  W.  by  Lucerne ;  area, 
296  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  26,116,  of  whom  26,- 
687  were  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower  Unterwalden,  the  capital  of 
the  former,  which  is  the  western  division,  being 
Samen,  and  that  of  the  latter  Stanz.  Much 
of  the  surface  is  covered  by  mountains,  which 
traverse  the  canton  in  different  directions,  and 
in  the  south  attain  a  height  of  upward  of  10,- 
000  ft  above  the  sea.  The  remainder  consists 
of  four  principal  valleys,  which  have  a  general 
slope  toward  Lake  Lucerne  on  the  N.  frontier, 
into  which  the  chief  rivers,  the  Melch  and  the 
Aa,  discharge  nearly  all  the  drainage  of  the 
canton.  There  are  several  small  lakes,  and 
about  one  fourth  of  the  area  of  Lake  Lucerne 
belongs  to  Unterwalden.  The  geolo^cal  for- 
mation is  chalk,  and  the  canton  is  remarkable 
for  a  great  number  of  caverns.  Little  of  the 
land  is  level  enough  for  agriculture,  but  the 
pastures  are  excellent,  and  cattle  constitute  the 
chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  ex- 
tensive forests.  Apples,  pears,  and  chestnuts 
are  raised  in  great  quantities.  German  is  the 
language  of  ti^e  canton.  The  government  is 
democratic,  and  every  male  inhabitant  of  90 
years  and  upward  is  entitled  to  vote.  Unter- 
walden was  one  of  the  three  original  cantons 
of  the  Swiss  confederation. 

DPA8  mX)  a  Javan  tree  belonging  to  the 
breadfruit  family  (artoearpe<B%  which  bota- 
nists now  unite  with  the  mulberry  family  (fiu^ 
rem).  The  native  name  of  the  tree  is  bohun 
npoiy  and  its  resinous  and  highly  poisonous 
exudation  is  called  antiar^  a  name  used  for  the 
genus,  antiaHe;  while  this  species  {A,  taxir 
earia)  is  poisonous,  others  are  innocuous.  The 
tree  reaches  100  ft.  or  more  in  height,  with  a 
straight  trunk  and  a  handsome  rounded  head ; 
the  oblong  or  ovate  leaves,  3  to  6  in.  long,  are 
much  veined  and  downy;  the  monoecious 
flowers  are  small  and  inconspicuous,  the  pistil- 
late being  succeeded  by  an  oval,  purple  drupe, 
in  appearance  like  a  small  elongated  plum. 
When  the  tree  was  first  made  known  extra- 
ordinary stories  were  told  about  it  on  the  ao- 
tbority  of  Foersch,  a  surgeon  in  the  service 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  company  near  the 
dose  of  the  18th  century;  he  represented  that 
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the  emanations  of  the  upas  tree  killed  all  ani- 
mals that  approached  it,  even  hirds  that  flew 
too  near  it  falling  dead;  that  criminals  con- 
demned to  death  were  allowed  as  an  altema- 
tiye  to  go  to  that  tree  and  collect  some  of 
the  poison,  only  two  out  of  20  ever  return- 
ing ;  and  that  he  had  learned  from  those  for- 
tunate enough  to  return  that  the  tree  was  in 


UpaB  Tree  (AntittiB  toxlcurla). 

a  valley,  with  no  other  tree  or  plant  within 
10  or  12  m.  of  it,  all  being  a  barren  waste, 
strewn  with  human  and  other  bones ;  he  also 
said  that  out  of  a  population  of  1,600,  who 
were  forced  by  a  civil  war  to  take  refuge 
within  12  or  14  m.  of  the  tree,  only  800  were 
alive  at  the  end  of  three  months.  These 
stories  were  accepted  until  they  were  dis- 
proved by  Leschenault,  whose  memoir  (An- 
nales  du  muahim  {ThiBtoire  natureUe^  1810) 
is  translated  in  Hooker^s  "  Companion  to  the 
Botanical  Magazine,"  vol.  i.  So  far  from  grow- 
ing in  a  solitary  desert,  the  upas  is  found  in 
the  forests  with  other  trees,  and  lizards  and 
other  animals  do  not  avoid  it;  its  poisonous 
emanations  appear  to  have  a  similar  effect  to 
those  of  our  poison  ivy  and  sumach,  and  to 
affect  some  persons  and  not  others;  several 
botanists  have  since  collected  specimens  with- 
out unpleasant  results,  and  living  plants  of 
upas  are  now  in  the  principal  botanic  gardens 
of  Europe,  where  they  are  not  known  to  be 
hurmf  ul.  It  is  supposed  that  the  story  of  the 
yaUey  of  death  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that 
there  was  some  locality  in  a  volcanic  country 
where  an  abundant  emission  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  produced  the  fatal  results  ascribed  to  the 
upas  tree.  The  poison  has  long  been  used  by 
the  natives  upon  their  arrows  and  other  im- 
plements of  war  and  the  chase ;  the  basis  of  the 
poison  is  the  juice  of  the  tree,  collected  by 
making  incisions,  and  with  this  they  mix,  as 
do  the  South  Americans  in  preparing  i/)oorara, 
various  other  substances,  which  seem  to  be 
more  required  by  tradition  than  for  any  efB- 
oacy  they  can  add  to  the  poison ;  among  those 
mixed  with  the  upas  are  the  juice  of  the  onion 
and  garlic,  cardamom,  black  pepper,  and  seeds 


of  a  capsicum.  When  introduced  into  the  cir- 
culation of  an  animal,  it  acts  upon  the  vascular 
system,  and  causes  a  congestion  of  the  prin- 
cipal viscera,  especially  the  lungs,  and  death 
follows  in  a  few  minutes.  The  natives  of  the 
same  countries  use  another  and  more  deadly 
poison,  tieute^  from  a  species  ot»tryehnos^  which 
at  once  affects  the  nervous  system  and  causes 
almost  instant  death.  The  inner  bark  of  the 
upas  tree  affords  a  fibre  which  is  spun  into 
cloth  and  worn  by  the  poorer  classes  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  linen ;  if  this  accidentally  gets  wet, 
it  produces  an  intolerable  itching.  Another 
species,  A.  Mtecidora^  of  Malabar,  has  a  bark 
so  tough  that  bags  for  rice  and  other  articles 
are  made  from  it;  the  branches  are  cut  into 
truncheons  of  the  proper  size,  and  the  bark 
removed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  thin 
section  of  wood  as  a  bottom  to  the  bag. 

VPflAM,  OailM  Wortwtrtii)  an  American  au- 
thor, bom  in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  May 
4,  1802,  died  in  Salem,  Mass.,  June  14,  1876. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1821,  and 
at  we  Cambridge  divinity  school  in  1824,  and 
was  pastor  of  the  first  Unitarian  church  in 
Salem  tUl  December,  1844,  when  he  left  the 
ministry.  He  was  mayor  of  Salem  in  1862, 
member  of  congress  in  1868-'6,  for  several 
years  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  in 
1867-  '8  president  of  the  state  senate.  He  ed- 
ited the  "  Christian  Register"  in  1846-'6,  and 
published  **  Letters  on  the  Logos"  (Boston, 
1828) ;  **  Lectures  on  Witchcraft,  comprising 
a  History  of  the  Salem  Delusion,  1692"  (1881 ; 
enlarged  ed.,  2  vols.  8vo,  1867) ;  "  Life  of  Sir 
Henry  Vane"  (in  Sparks^s  *^ American  Biog- 
raphy," 1886) ;  "  Prophecy  as  an  Evidence  of 
Christianity  "  (1886) ;  "  Life  of  J.  0.  Fremont " 
(1866);  "Memoir  of  Francis  Peabody"  (1869); 
"  Salem  Witchcraft  and  Cotton  Mather,  a  Re- 
ply "  (1870) ;  and  vols,  ii.,  iii.,  and  iv.  of  the 
"  Life  of  Timothy  Pickering,"  begun  by  Oc- 
tavius  Pickering  (1867-'72). 

IJFflAH.  llMaas  CigBwcl,  an  American  author, 
bom  in  Deerfield,  N.  H.,  Jan.  80,  1799,  died 
in  New  York,  April  2,  1872.  He  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  college  in  1818,  and  at  Andover 
theological  seminary  in  1821,  when  he  became 
assistant  teacher  of  tiie  Hebrew  language.  While 
thus  engaged  he  prepared  a  translation  of  Jahn's 
**  Biblical  ArchcBology,"  which  passed  through 
numerous  editions.  In  1828  he  was  ordained 
colleague  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church 
in  Rochester,  N.  H. ;  and  from  1826  to  1867  he 
was  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy 
in  Bowdoin  college.  Among  his  works  are : 
"  Ratio  DisciplincB,  or  the  Constitution  of  Con- 
gregational Churches "  (Portland,  1829) ;  **  Ele- 
ments of  Mental  Philosophy"  (2  vols.  12mo, 
1889;  abridged  ed.,  1864);  and  "Philosophi- 
cal and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Will"  (12mo, 
New  York,  1860).  He  also  wrote  a  series  of 
treatises  and  memoirs  on  religious  experience, 
approximating  in  sentiment  to  the  writings  of 
Tauler,  Gerson,  and  other  mystics  of  the  14th, 
16th,  and  16th  centuries.    Their  titles  are: 
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''Principles  of  the  Interior  or  Hidden  Life" 
ri2mo,  New  York,  1848);  "Life  of  Faith" 
(1848) ;  "  Treatise  on  Divine  Union"  (Boston, 
1851);  '' Religions  Maxims"  (Philadelphia, 
1854);  ''Dfe  of  Madame  Catharine  Adoma" 
(Boston,  1856) ;  "  Life  and  Religious  Opinions 
of  Madame  Gujon,  together  with  some  Account 
of  the  Personal  History  and  Religious  Expe- 
rience of  Archbishop  F6nelon"  (2  vols.  12mo, 
New  York,  1847) ;  and  "A  Method  of  Prayer, 
an  Analysis  of  the  Work  so  entitled  by  Madame 
de  la  Mothe  Guyon"  (1859).  Besides  these, 
he  wrote  "  Manual  of  Peace"  (8vo,  New  York, 
1836) ;  "  Outlines  of  Imperfect  and  Disordered 
Mental  Action"  ^18mo,  1840);  "American 
Cottage  Life,  a  Series  of  Poems"  (16mo,  Port- 
land, 1852);  "Letters,  i£sthetic,  Social,  and 
Moral,  written  from  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Pa- 
lestine" (8yo,  Philadelphia,  1857;  new  ed., 
1865) ;  and  one  of  the  essays  on  a  congress  of 
nations  (8vo,  Boston,  1840). 

IJPDIiU*    See  Samoan  Islands. 

VPSAL,  or  PpMbu  L  A  Iftn  or  district  of  Swe- 
den, in  Svealand,  bordering  on  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia,  Stockholm,  Lake  M»lar,  Westman- 
land,  and  Gefleborg;  area,  2,015  sq.  m.;  pop. 
in  1874,  102,629.  The  sea  coast  extends  about 
20  m.,  and  has  several  small  indentations  and 
the  larffe  bay  of  LOftsa.  The  surface  consists 
of  undulating  plains,  and  there  are  several 
lakes;  the  soil  is  fertile  in  the  south,  and  the 
scenery  beautiful,  but  much  of  the  north  is  bar- 
ren and  bleak.  Iron  ore  is  extensively  worked, 
that  of  Dannemora  being  the  best.  Sufficient 
grain  is  raised  for  local  consumption,  and  cat- 
tle are  largely  exported.  II.  A  city,  capital 
of  the  l&n,  on  the  f^ris  or  Sala,  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Skol,  40  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Stock- 
holm; pop.  in  1878, 12,188.  It  is  in  the  largest 
and  most  fertile  plain  of  central  Sweden,  and 
contains  fine  new  buildings  and  parks.  The 
archbishop  of  Upsal  is  primate  of  aU  Swe- 
den. The  Gothic  cathedral,  commenced  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century  and  finished 
in  1485,  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  coun- 
try, though  not  improved  by  the  restorations 
which  it  has  undergone  since  the  damage  in- 
flicted by  the  great  conflagration  of  1702. 
Among  its  relics  are  those  of  St.  Eric  in  a  sil- 
ver shrine,  the  monument  of  Gustavus  Vasa 
and  John  II.,  and  many  other  tombs  and  monu- 
ments in  the  various  chapels,  including  that  of 
Linnffius.  Trinity  church  in  the  Odin  Lund 
park,  near  the  cathedral,  is  a  much  older  build- 
ing. In  the  same  locality  is  an  obelisk  erected 
in  honor  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  for  his  rich 
endowment  of  the  university.  This  institution 
was  founded  by  Sten  Stur6  in  1477.  In  1875 
it  had  1,480  students  (855  in  philosophy,  882 
in  theology,  151  in  medicine,  and  142  in  law), 
with  31  professors  and  68  other  teachers.  New 
university  buildings  are  projected,  the  foun- 
dation stone  to  be  laid  on  the  fourth  centen- 
nial of  its  foundation  (1877).  The  university 
library,  dating  from  1621,  is  now  in  a  hand- 
some building  adjoining  the  Carolina  park,  and 


contains  150,000  volumes  and  8,000  manu- 
scripts, including  the  Codex  Argenteus  of  Ul- 
fllas,  the  most  complete  copy  in  Europe  of  the 
old  Icelandic  Edda,  the  holy  book  of  the  Druses, 
and  a  Bible  with  commentations  by  Luther  and 
Melanchthon.  Connected  with  the  university 
are  large  numismatic  and  mineralogical  col- 
lections, a  botanic  garden  (near  the  house  of 
LinnsBus)  with  a  museum,  and  an  observatory. 
Upsal  has  a  gymnasium  and  other  schools,  and 
the  Gustavian  academy  and  other  learned  in- 
stitutions. The  greatest  business  activity  oc- 
curs in  February,  when  the  ancient  annual 
market  is  held.  There  is  much  railway  and 
steamboat  traffic  with  Stockholm. — ^About  8  m. 
N.  is  the  village  of  Gamla  Upsala  (Old  Upsal), 
the  traditional  capital  of  Odin.  No  vestiges 
remain  of  the  temple  and  the  sacred  grove 
devoted  to  his  worship,  though  there  are  nu- 
merous tumuli,  of  great  archssolo^cal  interest, 
and  considered  among  the  largest  N.  of  the 
Alps.  New  excavations  have  recently  been 
undertaken.  In  the  vicinity  of  Upsal  is  the 
Mora  meadow  witii  the  Mora  stones,  renowned 
from  the  practice  in  ancient  times  of  electing 
the  kings  here,  lifting  them  upon  a  large  stone 
in  the  centre,  and  engraving  the  name  of  each 
new  king,  with  the  date  of  his  election,  on  a 
newly  deposited  stone. 

VPSHDR.  LAN.  central  county  of  West 
Virginia,  bounded  E.  by  the  Middle  fork  of  the 
Monongahela  river,  and  intersected  by  the 
Buckhannon ;  area,  about  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  8,028,  of  whom  172  were  colored.  The 
surface  is  roUing  and  in  someparts  hilly.  The 
soil  of  the  valleys  is  good.  Tne  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  20,958  bushels  of  wheats 
6,055  of  rye,  108,494  of  Indian  corn,  21,422  of 
oats,  11,448  of  potatoes,  11,190  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
21,857  of  wool,  127,158  of  butter,  and  7,288 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  2,089  horses,  2,829 
milch  cows,  4^561  other  cattle,  8,000  sheep, 
and  8,861  swine.  Capital,  Buckhannon.  II*  A 
N.  E.  county  of  Texas,  bounded  S.  by  Sabine 
river;  area,  945  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  12,089, 
of  whom  4,867  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
nearly  level  and  weU  timbered,  and  the  soil 
fertile.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
826,681  bushels  of  Indian  com,  8,053  of  oats, 
40,806  of  sweet  potatoes,  51,816  lbs.  of  butter^ 
1,129  of  wool,  and  7,862  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  2,703  horses,  4,247  milch  cows,  8,516 
other  cattle,  2,262  sheep,  and  28,615  swine. 
Capital,  Gilmer. 

CPSOBr,  a  W.  county  of  Georgia,  bounded  S. 
W.  by  Flint  river;  area,  884  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1870,  9,480,  of  whom  4,565  were  colored.  The 
surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  generally  fertile. 
The  Upson  County  railroad  terminates  at  the 
county  seat.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  26,594  bushels  of  wheat,  168,164  of  Indian 
corn,  9,166  of  oats,  17,186  of  sweet  potatoes, 
22,695  lbs.  of  butter,  5,188  of  wool,  and  4,885 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  510  horses,  1,047 
mules  and  asses,  1,288  milch  cows,  2,641  other 
cattle,  1,198  sheep,  and  7,558  swine;  2  mann- 
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factories  of  ootton  goods,  and  1  of  cotton  jam. 
Oapital,  Thomaston. 

URAL,  formerly  Talk,  a  river  of  Russia,  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  geographical  boundary  be- 
tween £urope  and  Asia.  It  takes  its  rise  in 
the  district  of  Troitzk,  in  the  Asiatic  portion 
of  the  government  of  Orenburg,  in  the  S.  part 
of  the  Ural  mountains.  Its  source  is  about 
1,600  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  it  fiows  at  first 
8.  past  Upper  Uralsk,  Magnitnaya,  and  Eizil- 
akaya,  bends  W.  near  Orsk,  passes  Orenburg, 
and  turning  S.  E.  flows  past  Uralsk,  thence 
8.,  and  discharges  into  the  Caspian  sea  by  sev- 
eral mouths,  near  Guriev,  about  lat  47''  N. 
Its  length  is  estimated  at  about  1,100  m.  Its 
principal  affluents  are :  on  the  right,  the  Eizil, 
Tanalyk,  and  Sakmara;  on  the  left,  the  Or 
and  Uek.  Li  its  upper  portion  it  is  obstructed 
by  rapids,  and  flows  through  a  mountainous 
country;  lower  down  it  passes  through  wide 
steppes  or  saline  plains,  one  of  which  lying 
between  this  river  and  the  Volga  is  called  the 
Uralian  steppe.  Toward  winter  the  river  near 
its  mouth  abounds  with  fish.  The  navigation 
of  the  Ural  is  of  very  little  importance.  A 
line  of  forts  has  been  erected  along  its  shores 
as  a  defence  against  the  Bashkirs  and  Kirghiz. 

URAL  HOmiTlIMS,  the  chain  of  mountains 
forming  the  N.  E.  boundary  of  Europe,  and 
geographically  separating  European  Russia 
irom  Siberia,  though  almost  all  included  in 
the  administrative  divisions  of  the  former.  Of 
Tery  moderate  height  and  breadth,  the  chain 
would  appear  insignificant  but  for  the  contrast 
it  presents  to  thegreat  regions  of  pLuns  that 
spread  from  its  W.  flank  over  central  Russii^ 
and  from  its  £.  side  into  Siberia.  Its  course 
is  nearly  due  N.  and  S.  over  an  extent,  as  usu- 
iJly  estimated,  of  18  or  19  degrees  of  latitude, 
with  a  general  breadth  of  about  40  m.  On 
the  south  it  begins  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ural  river  at  the  Kirghiz  steppe,  in  about  lat 
61**  N. ;  but  high  lands  may  be  traced  still 
farther  S.  into  the  region  lying  between  the 
lake  of  Aral  and  the  Caspian  sea.  On  the 
north  its  termination  is  at  the  gulf  of  Kara 
in  the  Arctic  ocean,  though  its  continuation 
is  marked  in  the  rocky  hills  on  the  W.  side  of 
Nova  2^mbla.  The  highest  summit  of  this 
portion  of  the  range,  named  Glassovskoi,  is 
about  2,600  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  average 
elevation  of  the  Ural  mountains  is  probably 
less  than  2,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  its  high- 
est summits  do  not  reach  6,000  ft.  Much  of 
the  range  blends  so  gradually  into  the  plains 
at  its  sides  that  it  has  little  of  the  mountain- 
ous character,  and  is  crossed  by  easy  roads, 
as  that  by  which  Yekaterinburg  is  reached 
from  Perm.  The  highest  summit  is  Telposis, 
5,587  ft. ;  other  principal  summits  are  Denesh- 
kin  Kamen,  6,867  ft.,  and  Iremel,  6,088  ft 
It  is  only  in  the  extreme  northern  part  that 
the  mountains  remain  covered  with  snow  du- 
ring summer.  In  general,  the  chain  is  clothed 
wiUi  forests  of  the  gigantic  pinus  cembra^ 
above  which  are  often  picturesque  ledges,  fre- 


quently overgrown  with  peonies,  roses,  and 
geraniums.  The  rocks  of  which  these  moun- 
tains are  composed  resemble  those  of  the  Ap- 
palachian mountains.  The  lower  groups  are 
Silurian  strate  metamorphosed  into  crystalline 
rocks,  which  for  the  most  part  are  talcose 
schists,  quartzites,  and  limestones.  To  these 
succeed  tne  upper  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  car- 
boniferous, the  strate  of  which  are  also  more 
or  less  altered,  though  still  retaining  traces  of 
their  characteristic  fossils.  A  marked  contrast 
is  observed  in  the  appearance  of  these  rocks 
on  the  European  and  Asiatic  slopes.  On  the 
former  the  strate  are  indeed  contorted,  frac- 
tured, and  partially  changed;  while  in  the 
centre,  as  on  the  eastern  slopes,  the  masses 
consist  everywhere  either  of  highly  altered  and 
crystalline  Silurian  strata,  or  of  the  eruptive 
rocks  which  penetrate  them.  It  is  in  these 
formations,  especially  where  the  talcose  and 
chloritic  sdiiste  are  traversed  by  veinstones  of 
quartz  or  cut  by  dikes  of  igneous  rocks,  that 
gold  is  found.  In  the  debris  from  these  are 
situated  the  gold  washings,  which  furnish  the 
chief  portion  of  this  metel  and  of  platinum  to 
the  Russian  government.  There  are  also  im- 
portant mines  of  iron  and  copper;  and  disr 
monds,  emeralds,  and  various  other  precious 
stones  are  found  in  the  same  region.  The  most 
important  mines  are  in  the  neighborhoods  of 
Nizhni  Tagilsk,  Yekaterinburg,  Berezov,  Zla- 
toust, and  Miyask.—See  Runlands  Montana 
Indtutrie^  insheiondere  dessen  Buenweaefij  he- 
UuehUt  fMch  der  Industrie-Atisstellung  §u  St, 
Peteriburff  und  einer  B&reiaung  der  vorzuglieh- 
$Un  EiittentDerhe  des  Urals  im  Jahre  1870,  by 
P.  von  Tunner  (Leipsio,  1871). 

nUNIA,  one  of  the  nine  muses,  daughter  of 
Zeus  by  Mnemosyne.  She  was  regarded  as  the 
muse  of  astronomy,  and  was  usually  repre* 
sented  with  a  little  Btaft  pointing  at  a  celestial 
globe.  Urania,  *'  the  celestial,"  was  also  an 
epithet  of  Aphrodite  or  Venus,  as  the  goddess 
of  pure  love,  in  distinction  from  Pandemos. 

HBANini,  a  metal,  the  protoxide  of  which, 
supposed  to  be  the  metal  itself,  was  discovered 
in  1789  by  Klaoroth  in  the  mineral  pitchblende, 
and  was  named  by  him  after  the  planet  Uranus, 
then  lately  discovered.  The  metal  itself  was 
not  really  separated  until  M.  P61igot  obtained 
it  about  1840  by  decomposing  ite  chloride  by 
means  of  potassium  or  sodium.  Thus  pro- 
duced, it  is  partly  in  the  form  of  a  black  pow- 
der, and  in  part  composed  of  silvery  laminte 
which  can  be  filed  and  are  somewhat  ductile. 
The  metal  dissolves  in  dilute  acids,  setting  free 
hydrogen  gas.  Its  specific  gravity  is  18*4.  In 
the  air  it  undergoes  no  change  at  common  tem- 
peratures; but  when  the  metol  in  the  form 
of  a  powder  is  moderately  heated,  it  takes  fire 
and  bums  with  a  remarkably  white  and  shi- 
ning light.  The  product  of  this  combustion  is 
a  deep  green  oxide.  Uranium  is  represented 
by  the  symbol  U,  and  its  chemical  equivalent 
is  240  (formerly  60,  then  120).  It  forms  two 
dosses  of  compounds :  the  uranous,  in  which  it 
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is  quadrivalent,  as  nranons  oxide,  UO*  (oxygen 
being  bivalent),  and  nranons  chloride,  UOU; 
and  tiie  uranic,  in  which  it  is  sexvalent/as  nra- 
nic  oxide,  UOa,  and  uranio oxychloride,  uOtOlt. 
Prof.  Rosooe  in  1875  described  a  pentachloride, 
UOU.  There  is  also  a  nranoso-nranic  oxide, 
UOs,  2U0a,  or  Ui08.  Uranic  oxide  unites  with 
basic  metallic  oxides,  forming  nranates;  and 
there  are  salts  of  the  metal  uranium  with  iodine, 
bromine,  and  fluorine.  The  compounds  of  ura- 
nium are  employed  dbdefly  in  giving  yellowish 
hues  to  glass  and  porcelain.  The  peculiar  yel- 
low tint  with  greenish  or  opaline  reflections 
seen  in  Bohemian  glass  is  derived  from  them. 
Uranium  glass  is  remarkable  for  exhibiting 
with  great  distinctness  the  phenomenon  of 
fluorescence,  and  this  property,  together  with 
the  absorption  spectra  afforded  by  uranium 
salts,  has  been  recently  thoroughly  investigated 
by  President  Morton  of  the  Stevens  institute, 
Hoboken,  and  Dr.  H.  Oarrington  Bolton  of  Oo- 
lumbia  coUege,  New  York.  (See  "  The  Ameri- 
can Chemist,"  1878.)  Uranium  compounds  are 
of  great  value  in  porcelain  painting,  mineral 
pitchblende  being  used  to  a  considerable  extent 
at  Joachimsthd  in  Bohemia,  where  it  is  con- 
verted into  uranate  of  soda  for  this  purpose. 
It  produces  an  orange  color  in  the  enamelling 
flre,  and  a  fine  black  in  the  furnace  in  which 
the  porcelain  is  baked.  The  uranate  of  soda 
is  of  fine  orange  color,  and  has  been  proposed 
as  a  paint.  Uraniam  is  found  accompanying 
various  ores  of  silver  and  lead  in  several  of 
the  mining  districts  of  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
and  Saxony.  It  also  occurs  as  a  sulphate  and 
carbonate.  Torbernite,  occurring  in  beautiful 
green  crystals,  is  a  phosphate  of  uraniimi  and 
copper;  autunite,  found  in  yellow  scales,  con- 
tains phosphate  of  uranium  and  lime.  Uranio 
arsenates  of  similar  composition  have  been  re- 
cently discovered.  Fine  specimens  of  uranium 
minerals  are  found  near  Redruth  in  Cornwall, 
and  in  various  localities  in  Bohemia  and  Sax- 
ony.— See  *^  Index  to  the  Literature  of  Ura- 
nium," by  H.  Carrington  Bolton,  in  the  **  An- 
nals of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,"  New 
York,  1870. 

DEAEIQB,  or  €ali8  (Gr.  and  Lat.,  heaven),  in 
classical  mythology,  sometimes  the  son  and 
sometimes  the  husband  of  Gasa  or  Terra.  He 
preceded  Saturn  and  Jupiter  on  the  throne  of 
heaven.  By  Gtoa  he  was  the  father  of  Oceanus, 
Saturn,  Tethys,  Themis,  Mnemosyne,  the  Cy- 
clops, and  others.  He  hated  his  children,  and 
immediately  after  their  birth  confined  them  in 
Tartarus ;  but  one  of  them,  Satnrn,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  GflDa,  mutilated  and  dethroned  him. 
From  the  drops  of  his  blood  sprang  the  Gi- 
gantes,  and  from  the  foam  gathering  around 
him  in  the  sea,  according  to  some  accounts. 
Aphrodite  or  Venus. 

URANUS,  the  seventh  planet  in  order  of  dis- 
tance from  the  san,  and  the  outermost  but  one 
of  all  the  known  members  of  the  planetary 
system.  Uranus  travels  at  a  mean  distance  of 
1,758,869,000  m.from  the  sun,  his  greatest  dis- 


tance being  1,886,561,000  m.,  his  least  1,672,- 
177,000  m.  Hence  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  eccentricity  of  his  orbit  is  considerable,  the 
greatest  exceeding  th6  least  distance  by  168,- 
884,000  m.,  or  by  a  greater  distance  than  that 
which  separates  Venus  from  the  earth  when 
these  two/planets  are  furthest  from  each  other. 
The  eccentricity  of  Uranus's  orbit  is  in  fact 
0046578.  As  a  consequence  of  this  eccen- 
tricity, his  apparent  brightness  in  different  op- 
positions varies  considerably.  It  is  not  merely 
that  his  distance  from  the  earth  varies,  but 
his  distance  from  the  sun  varies  also,  and  con- 
sequently the  amount  of  light  he  receives  from 
it.  When  at  opposition  near  to  the  perihelion 
of  his  orbit  his  distance  from  the  earth  amounts 
to  1,581,700,000  m.,  and  when  in  opposition 
near  aphelion  it  amounts  to  1,744,100,000  m. 
As  his  apparent  size  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  from  the  earth,  while 
his  apparent  intrinsic  brightness  varies  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  from  the  sun,  it  follows 
that  his  apparent  absolute  brightness  is  greater 
when  he  is  at  opposition  near  perihelion  than 
when  he  is  at  opposition  near  i4>helion  in  the 
proportion  of  (17,441)*  x  (1,885,661)*  to  (15,- 
817)*  X  (1,672,177)*,  or  as  14,661  to  10,000; 
that  is,  nearly  as  8  to  2.  His  orbit  is  only 
inclined  46^'  to  the  ediptic.  His  mean  diam- 
eter is  about  88,000  m.,  the  compression  of 
his  globe  unknown.  In  volume  he  exceeds 
the  earth  about  74  times ;  but  his  density  be- 
ing barely  -f^  of  hers,  his  mass  exceeds  the 
earth's  only  about  12^  times.  Some  astron- 
omers assert  that  marks  can  be  recognized  on 
the  surface  of  Uranus,  and  that  by  noting  these 
his  rotation  period  can  be  determined;  but 
very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  assigned 
period  of  9i  hours.  The  sidereal  revolution 
of  Uranus  is  accomplished  in  84  years  6^  days, 
or  80,686-8208  days;  his  mean  synodical  pe«- 
riod  is  869*5  days,  or  only  4^  days  more  than 
a  tropical  year. — Uranus  was  discovered  by 
Sir  W.  Herschel  on  March  18,  1781,  when  he 
was  examining  the  constellation  Gemini  (near 
tj)  for  double  stars.  Observing  that  a  star  in 
the  telescopic  field  looked  larger  than  the  rest, 
he  suspected  it  to  be  a  comet.  Using  higher 
powers,  he  found  the  disk  enlarged,  which 
would  not  happen  with  a  star.  He  thereupon 
announced  the  discovery  of  a  comet.  But 
after  a  short  time  it  was  found  that  the  sap- 
posed  comet  was  travelling  on  a  nearly  cir- 
cular orbit  around  the  sun ;  and  it  was  pres- 
ently recognized  as  a  member  of  the  sun's  fam- 
ily of  planets.  Herschel  called  it  the  Geor- 
^um  Sidus,  and  foreign  astronomers  called  it 
Herschel;  but  the  name  Uranus,  assigned  to 
it  by  Bode  of  Berlin,  is  now  always  used.  In 
1787  Herschel  discovered  two  satellites  attend- 
ing on  Uranus,  and  he  afterward  supposed  he 
had  discovered  four  others ;  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  he  had  mistaken  in  most 
cases  small  stars  for  satellites.  It  appears 
probable,  however,  from  an  inquiry  recently 
instituted  by  Prof.  Holden  of  Washington,  that 
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amoi^;  his  scattered  obflervatioiu  of  supposed 
satellites  are  some  really  relating  to  the  two 
inner   satellites  discovered  later  by  Lassell. 


The  f  oUowing  are  the  elements  of  these  bodies 
according  to  Mr.  Hind^  superintendent  of  the 
"Rngliah  ^^  Nautlcal  Almanao :" 


No. 

NAlfZ. 

DnOOTXESD  BT 

landllorl^. 

BldwMl  p«riod. 

LoiicItiHb 

Ti.«>Wt.itlflll. 

1 

Ariel 

JstmW 

7-44 
10-87 
1701 
22-76 

Sd  12h  28m 
4     8    27 
8    16    05 
18    11      6 

itt-'iy 

160  28 

9 

Umbriel 

Tiiflimn 

8 

Tltonla 

W.H«ncIi«l 

100°  84' 

4 

Obccon 

W.Henchel 

100  84 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  inclination  here 
assigned  is  greater  than  a  right  angle.  What 
ia  meant  is,  that  the  satellites  travel  on  retro- 
grade paths  at  an  inclination  of  79°  26',  the 
complement  of  that  here  assigned.  It  was 
f onnd,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  Uranus,  that 
the  planet  had  often  been  observed  as  a  sup- 
posed star  by  Flamsteed,  Bradley,  Lemonnier, 
and  Mayer.  Lemonnier  indeed  had  observed 
it  12  times.  For  the  interesting  result  of  these 
researches  see  Nbftunb. — ^The  spectroscope 
has  revealed  nothing  very  satisfactory  respect- 
ing Uranus,  though  Hnggins  suspects  the  pres- 
ence of  large  quantities  of  hydrogen  in  the 
planet's  atmosphere. 

iUAH,  the  name  of  eight  popes,  of  whom 
the  following  are  the  most  important.  L  Vr- 
!■■  n.  (Othon  ds  Lagny),  bom  at  Gh&tillon- 
Bur-Mame,  France,  about  1042,  died  in  Rome, 
July  29,  1099.  He  was  archdeacon  of  Rheims, 
and  became  successively  a  Benedictine  monk, 

Sdor  of  Gluny,  cardinal,  and  bishop  of  Ostia. 
e  was  employed  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.  in  the 
most  important  missions,  and  was  elected  pope 
at  Terracina  in  1088,  while  Rome  was  held  by 
the  antipope  Clement  III.  He  was  recognized 
by  all  Latin  Christendom  except  Germany, 
where  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  with  a  majority 
of  the  bishops  sustained  the  antipope,  and  £ng^ 
land,  where  William  II.  remained  neutral  for 
some  time.  In  1089  the  Romans,  having  ex- 
pelled the  antipope,  put  Urban  in  possession 
of  his  see.  He  immemately  summoned  a  coun- 
cU,  excommunicated  Clement,  Henry,  and  their 
adherents,  and  concluded  a  matrimonial  union 
between  the  celebrated  countess  Matilda  of 
Tuscany  and  Guelf ,  son  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria. 
The  emperor  Henry,  incensed  thereat,  marched 
to  Rome  with  an  army  in  1091,  restored  the 
antipope,  and  forced  Urban  to  fly  for  protec- 
tion to  Robert,  count  of  Apulia.  In  1098  Con- 
rad, Henry's  eldest  son,  was  prevailed  upon  by 
Matilda  to  side  with  the  pope,  who  crowned 
him  king  at  Monza.  This  alliance  enabled  Ur- 
ban to  regain  possession  of  Rome,  excepting 
the  Lateran  and  the  castle  of  8ant'  Angelo. 
In  March,  1095,  he  held  a  council  at  Piacenza, 
at  which  200  bishops,  3,000  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  and  80,000  laymen  were  present,  and 
there  received  the  ambassadors  of  the  Greek 
emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  who  besought  his 
aid  against  the  Turks.  There  also  Urban  first 
appealed  to  the  Christian  princes  to  unite 
against  the  infidels,  and  this  led  to  the  hold- 
ing of  the  council  of  Clermont  in  Auvergne, 


Nov.  18.  In  that  assemblage  Urban  proclaimed 
the  first  crusade,  giving  the  cross  to  multi- 
tudes amid  the  shouts  of  Dieu  le  f>eult/  and 
ratified  the  sentence  of  excommunication  pro- 
nounced in  1094  by  the  council  of  Autun 
against  King  Philip  I.  of  France.  In  the  12 
councils  held  by  him  Urban  labored  to  con- 
solidate and  perfect  the  reforms  of  Gregory 
VII.,  and  condemned  the  opinions  of  Beren- 
garius  on  the  eucharist,  and  those  of  Bcotus 
Eriffena.  At  the  council  of  Bari,  in  1098,  he 
made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  effect  a  union  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  Urban  was  one 
of  the  most  influential  popes  of  the  middle 
ages.  He  declared  the  election  of  a  pope  in- 
dependent of  the  assent  of  the  Roman  em- 
peror, vigorously  enforced  the  law  of  celibacy, 
and  forbade  bishops  and  priests  to  accept  ec- 
clesiastical offices  from  the  hands  of  laymen. 
UU  Ifrtai  Tf  (GuiLLAUMX  dk  Gbihoabd),  born 
at  Grisac,  Languedoc,  in  1809,  died  in  Avi- 
gnon, Dec.  19,  1870.  He  was  a  Benedictine 
monk,  abbot  of  Auxerre  in  1368  and  of  Mar- 
seilles in  1858,  and  papal  legate  in  Naples  and 
Sidly,  and  was  elected  in  1862,  at  Avignon, 
successor  of  Innocent  YI.  He  went  in  1867 
to  Rome,  but  in  1870  returned  to  Avignon.  In 
1869  the  Greek  emperor  John  PalsBologus  him- 
self visited  Rome,  abjured  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  the  Greek  church,  and  acknowledged  the  su- 
premacy of  the  pope.  In  1870  Urban  sent  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Tartars  and  an  embassy  to 
Georgia,  as  the  churches  of  Georgia  had  joined 
the  Greek  church.  He  was  the  first  pope  who 
blessed  a  golden  rose  for  princes,  presenting  it 
to  the  queen  of  Naples.  He  was  a  liberal  pro' 
tector  of  letters,  ana  was  praised  by  his  contem' 
poraries  as  entirely  free  from  nepotism.  IIL 
IJiliB  YI*  (Babtolommxo  Butilli-Pbignako), 
bom  in  Naples  in  1818,  died  in  Rome,  Oct. 
16,  1889.  Before  his  accession  to  the  papal 
see  he  was  archbishop  of  Bari.  He  was  elected 
successor  of  Gregory  XI.  in  1378  by  the  car- 
dinals assembled  at  Rome;  but  the  cardinals 
who  were  residents  of  Avignon  did  not  recog- 
nize him,  and  in  union  witii  some  of  the  Ro- 
man cardinds,  who  declared  bis  election  com^ 
pulsory,  elected  Count  Robert  of  Geneva  pope 
under  the  name  of  Clement  VII.  (See  Clem- 
ent VII.,  antipope,  vol.  iv.,  p.  661.)  Thus 
began  what  is  known  as  the  great  schism  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church.  When  Queen 
Joanna  of  Naples,  who  had  supported  Urban 
with  an  army,  abandoned  his  cause,  the  pope 
deposed  her  and  anointed  in  her  stead  Charles 
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of  Dnrazzo.  With  him  also  Urban  booh  quar- 
relled. Charles  at  his  coronation  in  Borne  con- 
firmed Francesco  Prignano,  the  pope^s  nephew, 
in  possession  of  seyeral  Neapolitan  provinces 
bestowed  npon  him  by  Urban ;  bat  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Naples  he  refused  to  dismember  his 
kingdom.  Urban,  having  gone  to  Naples,  was 
there  held  prisoner  for  a  time  bj  the  king; 
and  having  moreover  alienated  the  king  of 
Aragon,  Pedro,  he  found  himself  abandoned 
by  the  cardinals.  Six  of  them,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Francesco  Prignano,  being  accused 
of  conspiracy,  were  cruelly  tortured  and  all 
put  to  death,  with  the  exception  of  Cardinal 
Eston,  an  Englishman.  Urban  was  besieged 
by  Charles  in  Nocera,  and  fled  in  1386  to  Ge- 
noa and  Lucca,  but  in  1888  returned  to  Rome. 
He  ordered  the  year  of  jubilee  to  be  celebra- 
ted every  88  years,  instead  of  every  60  as  be- 
fore, and  appointed  the  first  for  the  year  1390. 
IV.  Drtai  Vin.  (Maffbo  Babbbbini),  bom  in 
Florence  in  1666,  died  in  Rome,  July  29, 1644. 
Under  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIV.  he  was 
governor  of  Fano,  and  under  Clement  VIII. 
papal  prothonotary ;  in  1604  he  was  appointed 
archbishop  of  Nazareth  inpartibus  inpdelium 
and  ambassador  to  Paris,  in  1606  cardinal,  and 
in  1608  archbishop  of  Spoleto.  He  was  elected 
pope,  Aug.  6,  1623.  He  was  a  patron  of  sci- 
ences and  arts,  but  left  the  government  mostly 
to  his  relatives,  who  favored  France  and  mo- 
nopolized the  most  important  offices.  Through 
one  of  his  relatives  he  was  involved  in  a  war 
with  the  duke  of  Parma  in  1642,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  conclude  by  an  unfavorable 
peace.  He  bestowed  upon  the  cardinals,  the 
three  clerical  electors  of  Germany  (the  arch- 
bishops of  Mentz,  Cologne,  and  Treves),  and 
the  grand  master  of  the  knights  of  Malta  the 
title  most  eminent  (eminentis$imua)y  which  led 
to  a  long  controversy  with  Venice.  He  con- 
demned the  doctrine  of  Jansenius,  and  under 
his  pontificate  Ghdileo  was  tried  and  condemned 
by  the  Roman  inquisition.  He  established  the 
college  of  the  propaganda,  issued  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  the  Roman  breviary,  gave  to  the  bull 
In  Ocsna  Domini  its  present  form,  and  forbade 
priests  the  use  of  snuff  in  church  under  pain 
of  excommunication.  He  left  a  volume  of 
Italian  poetry,  including  70  sonnets.  From  his 
knowledge  of  Greek  he  was  called  **  the  Attic 
bee;"  his  Latin  poems  were  printed  in  1640 
(Maffei  Barberini  Poemata,  foL,  Paris). 

OtBAHA,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Cham- 
paign CO.,  Ohio,  at  the  intersection  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Great  Western,  the  Pennsylvania 
Central,  and  the  Sandusky,  Dayton,  and  Cin- 
cinnati railroads,  40  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Colum- 
bus, and  76  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Cincinnati ;  pop. 
in  1850,  2,020 ;  in  1860,  8,429 ;  in  1870,  4,276 ; 
in  1875,  locally  estimated  at  7,000.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country,  and  is 
handsomely  built.  The  trade  is  important. 
The  largest  manufacturing  concern  is  the  Uni- 
ted States  rolling  stock  company,  which  em- 
ploys from  800  to  600  hands.    Other  impor- 


tant establishments  are  a  boot  and  shoe  fac- 
tory, a  tannery,  an  agricultural  machine  ahop, 
a  stove  f oundery,  two  carriage  factories,  three 
tobacco  works,  a  wooUen  mill,  two  broom  fac- 
tories, two  wagon  factories,  three  lumber  yards 
and  flouring  mills,  and  a  hub  and  spoke  fac- 
tory, together  employing  800  hands.  There 
are  three  national  banks,  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000  each,  and  one  life  and  one  fire  in- 
surance company.  The  high  school  building 
cost  $90,000,  and  accommodates  400  pnpils. 
The  city  has  five  free  public  schools,  a  Roman 
Catholic  school,  and  a  public  library.  Urbana 
university  fSwedenborgian),  founded  in  1861, 
in  1874-^6  nad  4  instructors  and  a  library  of 
6,000  volumes.  A  daily  and  two  weekly  news- 
papers and  a  monthly  periodical  are  published. 
There  are  12  churches,  viz. :  Bq>tist  (2),  Epis- 
copal, Lutheran,  Methodist  (8),  Presbyterian, 
Roman  Catholic,  Swedenborgian,  United  Pres- 
byterian, and  a  mission  church. 

OtiniO  (anc.  Urbinum  ffartems),  a  city  of 
Italy,  in  the  Marches,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Pesaro  ed  Urbino,  on  an  isolated  hill  in  the 
midst  of  bleak  mountains,  20  m.  6.  W.  of  Pe- 
saro ;  poD.  of  the  town  proper  about  6,000,  and 
of  the  wnole  commune  15,000.  It  is  the  seat 
of  an  archbishop.  The  old  walls  impart  to  Uie 
city  a  feudal  aspect  It  is  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  Raphael,  and  for  many  historical, 
artistic,  and  literary  associations.  The  cathe- 
dral and  other  churches  contain  remarkable 
paintings.  The  finest  public  building,  still  un- 
rivalled in  the  cinque  cento  style,  is  the  ducal 
palace,  built  by  Frederick  of  Montefeltro  from 
the  designs  of  Lauranna.  The  free  university 
dates  from  1671,  and  in  1876  was  attended  by 
71  students.  The  city  also  possesses  a  lycenm, 
a  gymnasium,  a  technological  institute,  and  an 
academy  of  science.  In  the  16th  century  it 
had  celebrated  manufactures  of  earthenware, 
and  in  the  18th  of  firearms,  needles,  and  pins, 
and  the  latter  are  still  extensive. — Urbino  was 
of  some  importance  under  the  Romans.  In 
the  6th  century  it  was  taken  by  Belisariua. 
Pope  Sixtus  IV.  in  1474  bestowed  the  title 
of  duke  upon  the  counts  of  Montefeltro,  the 
local  rulers.  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere, 
a  nephew  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  succeeded  to 
the  duchy  in  1608  as  the  son-in-law  of  the 
last  duke  of  the  Montefeltro  line.  Under 
this  dynasty  the  court  of  Urbino  rivalled  that 
of  Ferrara  in  magnificenciB  and  in  the  patron- 
age of  art  and  literature ;  its  most  illustrious 
associations  were  with  Raphael  and  Tasso.  In 
1681,  on  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Re- 
vere, the  duchy,  then  comprising  hundreds  of 
palaces  and  many  towns,  became  one  of  the 
immediate  possessions  of  the  Papal  States; 
and  in  1860  it  was  incorporated  with  the  do- 
minions of  Victor  Emanuel.  The  anniversary 
of  RaphaeVs  birth  and  death,  occurring  on  the 
same  day,  was  solemnly  celebrated  at  Urbino 
April  6,  1873,  and  the  house  in  which  he  was 
bom  was  purchased  in  1874  by  the  Raphael 
academy,  to  be  fitted  up  as  a  museum. 
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raunm  fish.    See  Sba  Pobovpinb. 

VBE,  iadrew,  a  ScottiBh  chemist,  born  in 
Glasgow  in  17T8,  died  in  London,  Jan.  2, 1857. 
He  was  educated  at  the  nniyersitieB  of  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh,  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  and 
in  1806  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy  in  the  Andersonian 
institution  at  Glasgow.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  astronomical  observatory  in  Glasgow  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  it.  In  1618  appeared 
his  *^  Systematic  Table  of  Materia  Medica," 
with  a  dissertation  on  the  action  of  medicines, 
followed  in  1818  by  a  remarkable  paper  enti- 
tled *'  New  Experimental  Researches  on  some 
of  the  leading  Doctrines  of  Caloric."  He  also 
published  a  "  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  "  (1821), 
a  translation  of  "  Berthollet  on  Dyeing  "  (1828), 
a  "  System  of  Geology  "  (1829),  and  numerous 
papers  on  chemical  subjects.  In  1880  he  re- 
moved to  London,  and  m  1884  was  appointed 
analytical  chemist  to  the  board  of  customs. 
His  subsequent  works  are:  **The  Philosophy 
of  Manufactures"  (1885),  "  The  Cotton  Manu- 
facture of  Great  Britain  compared  with  that 
of  other  Countries  "  (1886),  and  his  ''  Diction- 
ary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines  "  (2  vols. 
8vo,  1887-'9),  which  has  passed  through  several 
editions  in  England  and  the  United  States  (5th 
English  ed.,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Robert 
Hunt  and  several  contributors,  8  vols.,  1858- 
60;  7th  ed.,  enlarged,  with  more  than  2,100 
woodcuts,  8  vols.,  1876). 

nUEA.    See  Ubine. 

VREDO  (Lat.  urere^  to  bum),  a  genus  of 
fungi,  to  which  were  formerly  referred  those 
minute  plants  which,  under  the  names  of 
smnt,  bunt,  and  rust,  sometimes  produce  such 
disastrous  effects  upon  grain  and  grasses.  The 
later  authorities  in  this  department  of  botany 
place  the  fungi  so  injurious  to  grain  crops  in 
other  genera;  those  causing  what  is  known  as 
grain  mildew  are  placed  in  puccinta;  that 
which  injures  the  grain  of  wheat,  and  is  known 
as  bunt,  is  a  TUUUa ;  the  various  smuts  are 
included  in  ustiUzgo  ;  and  the  species  thus  left 
in  uredo  are  not  found  upon  crop  plants  to  an 
injurious  extent.  For  a  general  account  of 
these  and  their  polymorphism  see  FrMoi ;  an 
illustration  of  the  effects  of  one  most  injurious 
to  our  agriculture  is  given  under  Maize  ;  for 
more  popular  descriptions,  see  *'  Rust,  Smut, 
Mildew,  and  Mould,"  by  M.  C.  Cooke  (Lon- 
don, 1866),  and  a  more  recent  work  by  the 
same  author,  edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berke- 
ley, "Fungi,  their  Nature  and  Uses"  ("Inter- 
national Scientific  Series,"  New  York,  1875). 

VSFA,  or  OHklk    See  Edessa,  Mesopotamia. 

VU,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  bounded  N. 
by  Schwytz,  E.  and  S.  E.  by  Glarus  and  Gri- 
aons,  S.  by  Ticino,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  St.  Gothard  mountains,  and  W.  by 
Valais,  Bern,  and  Unterwalden;  area,  415  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  16,107,  almost  all  Roman 
Catholics  speaking  German.  It  is  one  of  the 
three  original  cantons  of  the  Swiss  league, 
and  one  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons  afterward 
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confederated.  It  is  celebrated  for  sublime 
scenery.  The  Galenstock,  the  highest  peak 
of  the  St.  Gothard  group  (12,481  ft.),  is  near 
the  village  of  Hospenthal  in  this  canton,  and 
the  Uri  Bothstock  (9,600  ft.)  is  near  the  My- 
thenstein,  commemorative  of  Tell,  near  the 
bay  of  Uri,  on  the  S.  E.  end  of  Lake  Lucerne. 
The  road  over  the  St.  Gothard  pass  runs  through 
Uri  and  Ticino  and  crosses  the  Reuss,  the  prin- 
cipal river  of  the  former  canton,  over  many 
bridges,  the- most  stupendous  being  the  Devil's 
Bridge  (see  Devil's  Bbidoe,  and  Reubs);  and 
it  also  passes  the  Umerloch  tunnel  or  hole 
of  Uri.  The  new  St.  Gothard  railway  tunnel 
passes  near  Airolo.  This  village,  Andermatt, 
and  Hospenthal  are  the  best  known  localities  in 
the  Urseren  valley,  the  finest  in  Uri,  which  is 
9  m.  long,  1  m.  broad,  and  6,000  ft.  above  the 
sea.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  is  l^e 
defile  of  Sch6llenen,  which  was  repeatedly 
contested  during  the  memorable  campaign  of 
the  allies  against  Napoleon  in  1799.  Uri  is 
essentially  a  pastoral  country.  It  abounds 
in  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  and  produces  ex- 
cellent cheese.  Despite  the  rough  climate,  nut 
and  other  trees  flourish  in  the  valleys.  The- 
revised  constitution  of  1850  is  purely  demo- 
cratic. The  canton  forms  two  districts,  that 
of  Uri,  formerly  part  of  the  see  of  Constance, 
and  that  of  Urseren.    Capital,  Altorf. 

cue  ACID.    See  Urine. 

VSIH  AND  IBmiHIH  (Heb.  urim,  light ;  turn- 
mimy  truth  or  perfection),  a  part  of  the  breast 
apparel  of  the  high  priest  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews.  According  to  one  opinion,  they  de- 
note the  four  rows  of  brilliant  precious  stones 
in  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest,  upon  each 
of  which  was  engraved  the  name  of  one  of  the 
sons  of  Israel.  When  an  appeal  was  made  to 
God  by  the  high  priest  in  difficult  cases,  the 
divine  answer  was  manifested  in  some  way  by 
means  of  this  breastplate,  or,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  commentators,  by  an  audible  voice  speak- 
ing to  the  priest  arrayed  in  full  pontificals. 
According  to  others,  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  were  two  images  personifying  revelation 
and  truth  placed  between  the  folds  of  the 
breastplate.  The  first  time  they  are  mention- 
ed in  the  Bible,  they  are  referred  to  as  things 
already  familiar  to  the  Israelites :  '^  And  thou 
shalt  put  in  the  breastplate  of  judgment  the 
Urim  and  the  Thummim."  (Exod.  xxviii.  80.) 
It  is  unknown  when  this  oracular  method  of 
consulting  God  ceased.  There  is  no  instance 
of  it  in  Scripture  during  the  time  of  the  first 
temple,  and  it  certainly  was  not  practised  du- 
ring diat  of  the  second.  There  is  a  rabbini- 
cal saying  that  God  spoke  to  his  people  during 
the  tabernacle  by  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
during  the  first  temple  by  the  prophete,  and 
during  the  second  by  the  Bath-Eol. 

l?RDn5,  the  excrementitiouB  fluid  eliminated 
by  the  kidneys,  and  containing  the  products  of 
disintegration  or  physiological  waste  of  the 
animal  system.  The  physical  and  chemical 
characters  of  urine  present  a  general  resem- 
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l>laiiod  in  different  classes  of  aniinals,  aooom- 
panied  by  special  variations  in  regard  to  par- 
ticular ingredients.  In  the  hnman  subject  the 
urine  is  a  light  amber-colored  fluid,  of  a  watery 
consistency,  a  moderately  acid  reaction,  and 
an  average  specific  gravity  of  1 '024.  Its  aver- 
f^  daily  quantity  is  85  fluid  ounces,  or  2^ 

Eints;  but  this  amount  varies,  within  certain 
mits,  according  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  taken 
with  the  food  and  drink,  and  that  lost  by  per- 
spiration or  otherwise.  If  the  amount  of  drink 
be  unusually  abundant,  a  part  at  least  of  the 
water  so  taken  will  pass  off  by  the  kidneys, 
and  the  urine  will  be  increased  in  proportion. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  the  perspiration 
from  any  cause  be  unusually  active,  less  fluid 
will  be  dischai^ed  by  the  kidneys,  and  the 
amount  of  urine  will  be  consequently  di- 
minished. These  variations  evidently  depend 
simply  upon  the  fluctuation  of  the  watery  in- 
greaients  of  the  urine,  while  its  solid  constit- 
uents are  comparatively  imchanged  in  amount. 
Accordingly,  its  physical  qualities,  particularly 
its  color,  specific  gravity,  and  acidity,  vary  un- 
der these  circumstances  in  inverse  ratio  to  its 
quantity.  When  the  urine  is  abundant  from 
excess  of  water,  it  is  paler  than  usual,  its  acid 
reaction  less  marked,  and  its  specific  gravity 
diminished.  When  it  is  lessened  in  amount 
from  deficiency  of  water,  it  is  more  deeply  col- 
ored, of  a  strongly  acid  reaction,  and  of  a  high 
specific  gravity.  Variations  of  this  kind  occur 
from  day  to  day,  owing  to  incidental  causes, 
and  are  strictiy  within  the  limits  of  health ; 
since  the  solid  ingredients  of  the  excretion, 
representing  the  products  of  bodily  metamor- 
phosis, are  still  discharged,  in  either  case,  in 
their  due  proportion.  Similar  fluctuations  in 
the  density,  color,  and  acidity  of  the  urine  take 
place  naturally  at  various  periods  of  the  day ; 
that  passed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  during 
the  night,  and  on  first  rising  in  the  morning, 
being  usually  of  a  deep  color,  decidedly  add, 
and  of  a  high  specific  gravity,  often  as  much 
as  1*028;  while  that  passed  during  the  fore- 
noon and  middle  of  the  day  is  comparatively 
pale,  often  neutral  or  but  slightly  acid,  and  of 
a  specific  gravity  sometimes  as  low  as  1*016  or 
1'018.  The  specific  gravity  1'024  represents 
the  average  density  of  all  the  urine  passed 
during  24  hours  in  a  state  of  health. — ^The 
average  constitution  of  human  urine  is : 

Water. 98800 

Urw 80*00 

Creatine 1-25 

Craatinine 1  •  50 

Urateofsoda ) 

Urate  of  potaasa V 180 

Urate  of  ammonia ) 

Blphoaphateofsoda...  *) 

Phosphate  of  aoda 

Phosphate  of  potassa..   V 12*40 

Phosphate  of  lime 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  J 

Ohlorlde  of  sodium )  ..  o^ 

Chloride  of  potassium.,  f *  °" 

Balphate  of  soda i  ..a^ 

Sulphate  of  potassa f '^ 

Coloring  matter  and  mucus *80 
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Of  these  ingredients  urea  is  the  most  charac- 
teristic and  important.  It  is  a  nitrogenized 
orystallizable  substance,  freely  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, and  exists  in  very  minute  proportion  in 
the  healthy  blood  of  man  and  mammals  gen- 
erally. It  represents  one  product  of  the  phy- 
siological waste  or  retrograde  metamorphosis 
of  the  system,  though.it  is  not  yet  certain 
from  what  special  set  of  tissues  or  organs  it 
is  derived.  It  is  increased  by  muscular  exer- 
tion or  by  a  diet  of  animal  food,  and  dimin- 
ished by  repose  or  by  a  diet  consiBting  of  vege- 
table and  non-nitrogenous  substances.  It  is 
constantiy  eliminated  from  the  blood  by  the 
kidneys,  during  its  circulation  through  their  ves- 
sels; and  this  explains  the  fact  that,  although 
it  exists  in  healthy  blood  only  in  the  propor- 
tion of  0*16  part  per  thousand,  it  is  found  in 
the  urine  in  the  proportion  of  80  parts  per 
thousand.  It  is,  in  fact,  constantiy  drained 
away  from  the  blood  and  accumulated  in  the 
urine,  to  be  thus  discharged  from  the  body. 
The  average  quantity  in  which  urea  is  produced 
and  discharged  in  man  during  health  is  600 
grains  a  day.  If,  from  ligature  of  the  renal 
arteries  or  disabling  affections  of  the  kidney, 
the  urea  is  retained  and  allowed  to  accumulate 
in  the  blood,  it  becomes  poisonous  as  soon  as 
its  quantity  has  increased  to  a  certain  point, 
and  signs  of  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system 
and  of  nutrition  generally  come  on,  and  be- 
come constantly  aggravated  until  they  termi- 
nate in  death.  This  happens  more  particularly 
in  both  the  acute  and  caronic  form  of  Bright's 
disease.  (See  Albuminuria.)  Creatine  and 
creatinine  are  also  both  nitrogenous  crystalli- 
zable  substances,  products  of  disintegration. 
They  are  produced  m  the  muscular  tissue,  from 
which  they  are  absorbed  by  the  blood,  and 
thence  in  turn  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  The 
urates  of  soda,  potassa,  and  ammonia  are  com- 
binations of  these  bases  with  a  nitrogenous 
acid  body  of  organic  origin,  namely,  uric  acid. 
Uric  acid  by  itself  is  extremely  insoluble  in 
watery  fluids,  but  its  saline  combinations  with 
the  above  named  alkaline  bases  are  readilj 
soluble  in  the  proportions  of  water  usually 
existing  in  the  urine.  They  may  however  be 
decomposed  by  the  addition  of  a  free  acid 
to  the  urine,  or  by  the  development  of  such 
an  acid  in  it  from  the  changes  of  decomposi- 
tion. The  new  acid  then  combines  with  the 
alkaline  bases,  and  the  insoluble  uric  acid  thus 
set  free  is  deposited  in  the  crystalline  form. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  "uric  acid  gravel"  is 
formed  in  the  urine,  or  that  calculi  composed 
of  uric  acid  increase  in  size.  The  quantity  of 
urates  ordinarily  discharged  by  the  urine  in 
health  is  about  25  grains  a  day.  The  acid  re- 
action of  the  urine  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  biphosphate  of  soda,  the  solutions  of  which 
are  acid  to  test  paper.  The  alkaline  phos- 
phates, that  is,  the  phosphate  of  soda  and  the 
phosphate  of  potassa,  are  themselves  soluble 
in  water.  The  earthy  phosphates,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  that  is,  the  phosphate  of  lime  and  the 
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phosphate  of  magnesia,  require  an  aoid  flnid 
tor  their  solution ;  consequentlj  they  are  read- 
ily held  in  solutioB  in  the  nrine  so  long  as  it 
maintains  its  natnral  acid  reaction.  But  if  it 
be  rendered  alkaline  by  the  addition  or  forma- 
tion of  an  alkaline  ingredient,  it  at  once  be- 
comes turbid  by  the  deposit  of  the  earthy  phos- 
phates. These  deposits  may  be  easily  recog- 
nized by  their  being  redissolved  on  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  any  mineral  or  vegetable 
acid.  The  chlorides  and  sulphates  of  the  urine 
are  all  readily  soluble,  and  seldom  or  never 
appear  as  a  deposit.  After  being  discharged 
from  the  bladder,  the  urine,  if  kept  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  at  a  moderately  warm  temper- 
ature, undergoes  decomposition.  The  minute 
quantity  of  animal  matter  existing  in  the  mu- 
.  cus  becomes  a  ferment,  and  causes  the  urea  to 
be  gradually  transformed  into  carbonate  of 
ammonia^  This  first  neutralizes  the  acid  reac- 
tion of  the  urine  and  causes  it  to  become  turbid 
from  a  deposit  of  its  earthy  phosphates.  Sub- 
sequently, as  the  products  of  decomposition 
increase  in  quantity,  the  urine  becomes  strong- 
ly alkaline  and  saturated  with  the  ammoniacal 
salt,  which  forms  a  new  crystalline  combina- 
tion, namely,  the  phosphate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia,  or  the  so-caUed  ^Hriple  phosphate," 
and  finally  exhales  from  its  surface  a  strong 
ammoniacal  vapor.  This  goes  on  until  all  the 
urea  originally  existing  in  the  urine  has  been 
thus  decomposed  and  returned  to  the  atmos- 
phere or  the  soil  under  the  form  of  an  ammo- 
niacal combination. 

DBH.     See  Bubial. 

VR^DHAET,  Dtfld,  a  British  author,  bom  at 
Bracklaawell,  county  of  Oromarty,  Scotland, 
in  1805.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  travelled 
in  the  East,  and  in  1885  was  appointed  secretary 
of  legation  at  Constantinople.  He  resigned  this 
office  in  1886,  returned  to  England,  and  charged 
the  Palmeraton  ministry  wi&  Russian  tenden- 
cies and  betrayal  of  British  interests,  renewing 
his  attacks  from  Paris  in  1840.  He  was  elected 
to  parliament  for  Stafford  in  1847,  but  failed  of 
reelection  in  1852.  He  has  published  *^  Obser- 
vations on  European  Turkey  "  (1881) ;  "Tur- 
key and  its  Resources  "  (1883) ;  "  Spirit  of  the 
East"  (1838);  "Exposition  of  the  Affairs  of 
Central  Asia"  (1840);  "Exposition  of  the 
Boundary  Differences  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  "  (1840) ;  La  erise,  ou  la 
France  devant  leg  quatre  puissances  (Paris, 
1840) ;  "  Annexation  of  Texas  a  Cause  of  War 
between  England  and  the  United  States" 
(1844) ;  "  The  Pillars  of  Hercules,  a  Narra- 
tive of  Travels  in  Spain  and  Morocco"  (2 
vols.,  1850);  "Progress  of  Russia"  (1858); 
"Recent  Events  in  the  East"  (1854);  and 
"The  Lebanon"  (2  vols.,  1860). 

CRCIIJIZA.  into  Iwk  de.  See  Abqentine  Re- 
PUBUO,  vol.  i.,  pp.  694-*6. 

CSS!  HAJOE,  and  Una  Hhior.  See  Bear, 
Gbxat  and  Lbsseb. 

IJB8ULI9  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
and,  according  to  the  legend,  a  daughter  of  a 


Christian  prince  of  Britain.  The  date  of  her 
martyrdom  is  variously  given  as  287,  888,  or 
451.  She  was  demanded  in  marriage  by  a 
pagan  prince,  and  fearing  by  a  refusal  to  bring 
ruin  upon  her  parents  and  country,  she  seem- 
ingly consented,  but  obtained  a  delay  of  three 
years,  and  a  grant  of  11  triremes  and  10  noble 
companions,  each  as  well  as  herself  attended 
by  1,000  virgins.  She  passed  the  three  years 
with  her  virgins  in  nautical  exercises;  and 
when  the  day  fixed  for  her  marriage  arrived,  a 
sudden  wind  arose  at  their  prayer,  and  wafted 
them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  thence 
to  Basel.  Here  they  left  their  vessels,  and 
made  on  foot  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  On  their 
return  they  fell  in  unexpectedly  at  Cologne 
with  an  army  of  Huns,  by  whom  they  were 
massacred.  Ursula  having  refused  an  offer  of 
marriage  from  the  prince.  Their  corpses  were 
buried  by  the  people  of  Cologne,  and  a  church 
was  afterward  erected  in  their  honor,  in  which 
an  immense  collection  of  bones  is  still  exhib- 
ited as  those  of  Ursula  and  her  companions. 
The  first  traces  of  this  legend,  which  was  grad- 
ually enlarged,  are  met  with  in  the  9th  century. 
VKSULIIIiES,  a  monastic  order  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  founded  at  Brescia  in  1688  by 
Angela  Merici  (bom  at  Desenzano  in  1474,  died 
March  21,  1540,  canonized  May  24,  1807).  It 
was  at  first  a  voluntary  association  of  widows 
and  young  girls,  who  undertook  the  gratuitous 
education  of  children  of  their  own  sex,  devo- 
ting their  spare  hours  to  visiting  the  sick  and 
relieving  the  poor.  The  members  were  al- 
lowed to  live  at  home,  submitting  only  to  such 
regulations  as  the  nature  of  their  work  and 
other  circumstances  required.  As  their  num- 
bers increased  they  formed  distinct  congrega- 
tions. In  1541  they  assumed  for  their  com- 
mon dress  that  worn  in  the  country  by  widows 
of  the  middle  class.  In  1544  their  mode  of 
life  was  approved  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  and,  their 
establishments  becoming  numerous  in  northern 
Italy,  they  began  to  live  together  in  common 
and  to  elect  local  superiors,  but  without  bind- 
ing themselves  even  by  temporary  vows.  In 
1572,  at  the  instance  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo, 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  erected  the  congregation 
of  St.  Ursula  into  a  religious  order,  under  the 
rule  of  St.  Augustine,  the  members  adding  to 
the  three  ordinary  monastic  vows  a  fourth 
binding  them  to  instruct  young  girls  gratui- 
tously. Several  of  the  local  congregations 
declined  to  be  members  of  the  new  order, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  church  retained 
their  first  organization  unchanged.  Thus,  after 
1672,  the  Ursulines  were  divided  into  the  new 
or  "regular"  Ursulines  and  the  "primitive" 
Ursulines.  The  first  colony  established  in 
France  was  made  by  Francoise  de  Bermond  at 
Avignon  in  1594,  with  the  special  approbation 
of  Pope  Clement  VIII.  In  1608  two  members 
of  this  establishment  went  to  Paris  at  the  re- 
quest of  Madeleine  Lhuillier  de  Sainte-Beuve, 
and  opened  a  central  house  there,  which  was 
approved  in  1612  by  Paul  V.    Other  branches 
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sprang  up  rapidly  around  the  mother  house  of 
Avignon,  one  of  the  most  f rtitful  of  which  was 

Slanted  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne  by  Ol^mence 
u  Banquet  in  1602.  The  primitive  Ursulines 
also  spread  beyond  the  Alps.  In  1606  Anne 
de  Saintonge  of  Dijon  formed  several  estab- 
lishments of  them,  which  were  favored  by  the 
bishops  and  became  very  popular  throughout 
Franche-0omt6,  living  in  strict  retirement  with- 
out being  cloistered,  binding  themselves  by  per- 
manent vows  only  after  several  years  of  pro- 
bation, and  educating  gratuitously  the  children 
of  the  poor.  But  these  only  formed  a  small 
minority  of  the  French  Ursulines,  who  in  1T15 
had  11  provinces  and  upward  of  860  monaste- 
ries. The  first  Ursuline  colony  in  America  was 
founded  in  1689  at  Quebec  by  Marie  Guyart, 
known  as  Mdre  de  Plncarnation,  the  first  pro- 
cesses for  whose  beatification  were  begun  at 
Bome  by  the  Canadian  bishops  in  1860.  All 
the  Ursuline  convents  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  diocesan  bishop,  and  their  coherence  is 
BO  loose  that  many  convents  do  not  even  know 
to  which  of  the  numerous  congregations  they 
belong.  There  are  Ursuline  convents  in  the 
United  States  at  Morrisania  (New  York  city), 
Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Fayetteville,  0.,  Spring- 
field and  Alton,  111.,  Columbia,  Savannah,  and 
Augusta,  Ga.,  New  Orleans,  San  Antonio,  Gal- 
veston, Louisville,  and  St.  Louis ;  and  in  Can- 
ada at  Quebec,  Trois  Bividres,  and  Chatham. 
The  Ursulines  have  ceased  to  exist  in  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany  since  1871. 

VRVGIJAT,  or  BimU  Orleital  4d  Ungiay,  a  re- 
public of  South  America,  lying  between  lat. 
80**  and  35**  S.,  and  Ion.  53**  and  58*  30'  W., 
bounded  N.,  N.  E.,  and  E.  by  BraziLS.  E.  and 
S.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  S.  W.  and  W.  by  the 
Bio  de  la  Plata  and  the  Uruguay,  which  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  Argentine  Bepublic.  Uruguay 
has  a  shore  line  of  200  m.  on  the  Atlantic,  155 
m.  on  the  Plata,  and  270  m.  (in  a  direct  line) 
on  the  Uruguay,  making  625  m.  accessible  to 
shipping;  while  the  land  frontier  is  only  450 
m.  The  sea  coast  is  low,  sandy,  and  devoid  of 
safe  harbors;  the  coast  on  the  Plata  is  high 
and  rocky,  indented  by  several  open  bays ;  and 
the  banks  of  the  Uruguay  are  generally  low, 
with  intervals  of  moderately  high  table  land. 
The  interior  is  traversed  by  chains  of  wooded 
hills,  from  which  descend  innumerable  streams 
uniting  in  small  rivers,  navigable  for  consider- 
able distances  by  small  craft.  Extensive  un- 
dulating grassy  plains  {pampas)  form  the  chief 
feature  of  the  country.  The  Cuchilla  Grande 
is  the  principal  mountain  ridge ;  others  are  the 
Carapy,  Castellos,  and  Yerbal.  The  highest 
land  is  the  Cerro  Pelade  in  the  department 
of  Minas,  nowhere  exceeding  2,500  ft.  above 
sea  level.  The  Bio  Negro  rises  in  the  sierra 
Santa  Anna,  crosses  the  republic  from  N.  E.  to 
S.  W.,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts, 
and  after  a  course  of  about  350  m.  flows  into 
the  Uruguay  about  80  m.  above  its  junction 
with  the  Paran4.  Among  other  rivers  are  the 
Dayman,  100  m.  long,  navigable  18  m.;  the 


Queguay,  150  m.  long,  navigable  80  m. ;  the 
San  Jos6  and  Santa  Lucia,  respectively  100 
and  120  m.  long,  which  unite  12  m.  from  the 
estuary  of  the  Plata  and  are  navigable  about 
25  m. ;  and  the  Cebollati,  which  flows  N.  E. 
into  Lake  Merim  in  Brazil,  receiving  numerous 
tributaries.  The  climate  is  mild  and  health- 
ful. The  thermometer  ranges  from  82**  to  88** 
F. ;  but  on  the  table  lands  heavy  frosts  oc- 
cur in  July  and  August,  and  in  the  low  lands 
the  temperature  occasionally  rises  in  February 
above  100**  F.  An  abundance  of  rain  falls  in 
all  seasons,  but  the  greatest  amount  in  May 
and  October;  snow  seldom  falls,  and  rapidly 
disappears.  The  temperature  occasionally  rises 
25**  m  two  or  three  hours,  and  frequently  falls 
40**  in  four  hours.  The  soil  is  very  rich,  yield- 
ing abundant  crops  of  grain,  a  great  variety  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  sugar  cane,  and  cotton. 
Among  the  trees  are  the  walnut,  willow,  cedar, 
myrtle,  mulberry,  laurel,  orange,  lemon,  olive, 
fig,  pomegranate,  apple,  pear,  almond,  peach, 
plum,  cherry,  and  guava;  lignum-vit®,  taru- 
man,  and  other  hard  woods;  and  the  quebracho 
and  scarlet  willow,  which  furnish  excellent 
dyes.  Among  the  medicinal  plants  are  the 
poppy,  wormwood,  gentian,  balsam,  coriander, 
chamomile,  liquorice,  and  sarsaparilla,  the  last 
growing  in  great  abundance  along  the  banks 
of  the  Kio  Negro  and  its  tributaries.  Gold, 
silver,  lead,  iron,  copper,  marble,  agates,  ala- 
baster, and  amethysts  are  found ;  but  the  min- 
eral resources  are  hardly  developed,  though 
several  mines  have  lately  been  opened.  Ja- 
guars are  sometimes  seen  along  the  banks  of 
the  Uruguay,  and  pumas  on  those  of  the  Bio 
Negro.  The  carpincho,  deer,  ostrich,  partridge, 
duck,  parrot,  plover,  swan,  and  goose  abound. 
The  rivers  furnish  a  variety  of  excellent  fish, 
and  the  Plata  contains  a  great  many  sea  wolves. 
— The  republic  is  divided  into  18  departments, 
which,  with  their  areas,  chief  towns,  and  popu- 
lation in  1872,  are  as  follows : 


DEPART- 

Ana, 

MENTS. 

•q.  m. 

Cerro  Largo. 

7,680 

Colonia 

1,900 

Dorazno 

4,850 

Florida 

4,100 

Ouadalape.. 

1,600 

Maldonado.. 

6,160 

Minas 

4,986 

Montevideo. 

2S6 

Parsandu... 
Safto 

7,860 
8,125 

San  Jo66. . . . 

8,890 

Soriano 

8,126 

Tacnarembo 

10,460 

Total 

68,800 

Popula- 
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8J       t 
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VlUadeMelo 

Colonia  del  Sacramento 

Dorazno 

Florida 

Canelones 

Maldonado 

Minas 

Montevideo 

Fa/sandA 

Safto 

San  Jos^ 

San  Salvador 

BanFructuoso , 


6,000 
2,000 
1,600 
8,000 
8,000 
1,000 
1,700 
106,000 
9,000 
10,000 
6,000 
1,600 
8,000 


Montevideo  is  the  capital  of  the  republic.  Of 
the  population  254,000  are  foreigners,  including 
60,000  Itolians,  80,000  each  of  Basques,  Span> 
iards,  and  French,  20,000  Brazilians,  10,000  Ar- 
gentines, 10,000  English  and  Germans,  2,000 
Portuguese,  and  12,000  Africans.  The  abori- 
gines nave  entirely  disappeared.    The  bulk  of 
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the  naU^e  population  is  a  imxture  of  Indian, 
European,  and  African  blood.  The  ohanuster- 
istios  of  the  lower  classes  are  ignorance,  treach- 
ery, and  cmelty ;  their  occupation  as  herdsmen, 
the  frequency  of  civil  wars,  and  the  general 
prejudice  against  education  have  prevented  the 
progress  of  civilization,  ^ee  Gauoho.)  The 
language  of  the  country  is  Spanish. — The  num- 
ber of  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
is  rapidly  increasing.  The  annual  value  of 
wheat  and  maize  alone  is  more  than  $3,000,- 
000.  In  1874  the  mills  of  Montevideo  turned 
out  62,000,000  lbs.  of  fionr.     But  the  main 


wealth  of  the  country  is  in  its  pasturage.  In 
1874  the  country  had  7,264,000  cattle,  1,468,- 
000  horses,  and  18,476,000  sheep.  The  wool, 
which  is  of  superior  quality,  is  ahnost  wholly 
exported.  The  manufactures  are  confined  to  a 
few  coarse  articles  for  home  use.  In  1874  the 
exports  were  officially  given  at  $1^)240,000, 
and  the  imports  at  $16,320,000.  With  the 
addition  of  contraband  shipments  to  avoid  the 
oppressive  export  duties,  it  is  computed  that 
the  total  value  of  the  exports  would  be  not 
less  than  $25,000,000.  The  chief  articles  ex- 
ported are  hides,  wool,  skins,  tallow,  and 
jerked  beef.    The  imports  comprise  all  kinds 


of  manufactured  articles,  provisions,  and  coal. 
Most  of  the  trade  is  with  Great  Britain  and 
France,  which  together  take  half  the  exports ; 
Brazil  comes  next,  and  the  United  States  next, 
taking  in  1874  articles  to  the  value  of  $8,254^- 
000.  While  the  trade  with  other  countries  is 
decreasing,  with  the  United  States  it  is  grad- 
ually increasing.  The  arrivals  in  1874  were 
1,888  vessels,  of  986,827  tons ;  cleared,  1,821 
vessels,  of  954,712  tons.  The  mercantile  ton- 
nage of  the  country  is  almost  entirely  in  small 
coasters  and  river  steamers.  European  steam- 
ers arrive  and  depart  almost  daily.  There  are 
176  m.  of  railway  in 
operation,  about  200 
m.  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and  500  m. 
in  contemplation.  The 
telegraph  lines  in  oper- 
ation aggregate  1,800 
m.  There  is  telegraph 
connection  with  Eu- 
rope and  North  Amer- 
ica by  way  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  also  by 
way  of  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Chili. — The  form 
of  government  is  in 
theory  republican,  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  but  in  prac- 
tice it  is  a  military  des- 
potism alternating  with 
anarchy.  The  consti- 
tution provides  for  the 
equal  rights  of  all  men, 
prohibits  slavery,  guar- 
antees freedom  of  the 
press  and  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  to  for- 
eign residents  the  same 
rights  as  natives,  with 
exemption  from  mili- 
tary service.  The  pres- 
ident is  elected  for  four 
years,  but  may  not  be 
reelected  until  i^ter  a 
lapse  of  four  years. 
He  appoints  four  min- 
isters, viz.,  of  the  in- 
terior, foreign  affairs, 
finance,  and  war.  The 
legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  13  senators, 
one  from  each  department,  elected  for  six  years 
and  presided  over  by  a  vice  president  elected 
for  four  years,  and  a  house  of  deputies  of  40 
members  elected  for  three  years.  It  is  in  ses- 
sion from  Feb.  1  to  June  15,  but  a  committee  of 
two  senators  and  five  deputies  sits  during  the 
year.  The  courts  comprise  a  supreme  tribunal 
of  five  judges,  two  criminal  courts,  two  civil 
judges,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  several  dis- 
trict judges  for  hearing  petty  cases.  The  eccle- 
siastical authorities  are  a  bishop  and  provisor 
general  of  the  Roman  Oatholic  churcn.  The 
municipal  boards  or  juntas  have  control  of  the 
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public  schools,  markets,  and  roads.  The  rev- 
enue for  1874  was  $6,876,000 ;  the  expendi- 
tures were  $8*600,000.  Of  the  former  seven- 
eighths  i9  derived  from  customs,  nearly  half  of 
which  is  set  apart  to  pay  interest  on  and  pro- 
vide a  sinking  fund  for  the  public  debts.  The 
revenue  for  1876  was  estimated  at  $7,442,000, 
and  the  expenditures  at  $6,776,788.  There 
was  a  falling  off  of  $813,600  in  the  customs 
receipts  during  1874.  On  Jan.  1,  1876,  the 
public  debt  was  $42,867,696.  In  1876  the 
army  consisted  of  678  officers  and  2,797  men, 
the  national  guard  numbering  20,000.  The 
navy  consists  of  one  gunboat  of  four  guns 
and  three  tugs  of  one  gun  each.  There  were 
246  schools,  of  which  184  were  private,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  16,786  pupils.  There 
were  26  newspapers,  with  a  daily  aggregate 
circulation  of  18,000  copies.  The  churches 
number  47  Roman  Oatholic  and  8  Protestant. 
There  are  four  convents,  one  university,  one 
public  library  containing  10,000  volumes,  sev- 
eral charitable  institutions,  eight  lighthouses, 
and  three  dry  docks,  two  in  Montevideo  and 
one  in  Oolonia.  Of  the  four  banks  formerly 
existing  in  Montevideo,  one  failed  in  1876, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  fuse  the  other  three 
in  a  national  bank.  The  decimal  and  metric 
systems  of  values,  weights,  and  measures  have 
been  in  use  since  1864.  The  peso  of  100  een- 
tavoa  is  equal  to  $1  06  American  coin. — The 
first  permanent  settlement  of  the  territory 
was  by  Jesuit  missionaries  on  the  Uruguay  in 
1622.  Subsequently  other  Spanish  colonies 
were  established.  The  Portuguese,  desirous 
of  extending  the  southern  boundary  of  Brazil 
to  the  Plata,  also  established  colonies,  notably 
that  of  Oolonia  in  1680,  and  soon  afterward 
another  on  the  present  site  of  Montevideo. 
These  two  nations  were  engaged  in  a  contin- 
uous struggle  for  possession  till  1724,  when 
the  Spanish  were  victorious,  and  in  1776  the 
territory  was  included  in  the  viceroy alty  of 
Buenos  Ayres  as  the  district  of  Banda  Oriental. 
When  the  war  for  independence  began  in  1811 
the  Banda  Oriental  at  first  sided  with  Buenos 
Ayres,  but  in  1814,  Montevideo  having  been 
rescued  from  the  Portuguese,  who  had  in- 
vaded the  country,  it  fell  under  the  power 
of  Jos6  Artigas.  (See  Abtioas.)  The  Portu- 
guese again  invaded  the  country  in  1816,  and, 
after  the  fall  of  Artigas,  in  1821  forced  the 
legislature  to  decree  annexation  to  Brazil. 
When  Brazil  became  an  independent  empire 
the  Banda  Oriental  was  incluaed  as  a  Brazil- 
ian province  under  the  title  of  Oisplatina.  In 
1826  a  revolution  broke  out,  ana  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country  was  declared,  which 
in  1828  was  recognized,  the  N.  part,  known  as 
the  Seven  Missions,  being  ceded  to  Brazil,  and 
the  remainder  becoming  an  independent  state 
entitled  Republica  del  Uruguay  Oriental.  In- 
ternal dissensions  began  soon  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution  in  1880.  Two  par- 
ties, known  as  the  reds  and  the  whites,  ter- 
ribly distracted  the  republic.      In  1889  one 


of  the  unsucoessfol  candidates  for  pAsident, 
Oribe,  head  of  the  whites,  aided  by  Rosas, 
the  dictator  of  Buenos  Ayres,  raised  an  army, 
invaded  the  country,  and  subsequently  laid 
siege  to  Montevideo.  This  siege  lasted  nine 
years,  and  the  war  reduced  the  state  to  the 
verge  of  ruin.  England  and  France  inter- 
fered and  compelled  tiie  combatants  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  The  overthrow  of  Rosas 
resulted  in  the  restoration  of  peace  in  1862, 
which  lasted  till  1860,  when  Flores,  an  ex- 
president,  invaded  the  country  and  provoked 
a  civil  war.  He  was  defeated  at  Las  Piedras, 
Aug.  16,  1868.  In  1864  war  broke  out  be- 
tween Uruguay  and  Brazil.  Aided  by  the 
Brazilian  army,  iFlores  entered  Montevideo, 
Feb.  28,  1866,  became  provisional  president, 
and  renewed  the  treaties  with  Brazil.  On 
May  1  the  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  and 
Uruguay  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  against 
Paraguay,  and  on  Aug.  17  the  aUies  under 
Gen.  Flores  defeated  the  Paraguayans.  (See 
Pabaouat.)  In  1866  Vidal  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  Uruguay.  On  Feb.  19,  1868,  during 
an  insurrection  at  Montevideo,  Flores  was  as- 
sassinated. In  March,  1868,  Gen.  Lorenzo 
Battle  became  president.  Another  revolution 
broke  out  in  1870  and  continued  without  deci- 
sive results  till  1878,  when  Jos6  Ellauri  was 
elected  president.  He  was  subsequently  de- 
posed by  his  own  party,  the  reds,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  1876  by  Pedro  Varela,  who  in  his 
turn  was  forced  to  resign  in  March,  1876,  Se- 
fior  Latorre  assuming  the  dictatorship. 

URU61JAT,  a  river  of  South  America,  which 
rises  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Serra  do  Mar  in 
the  Brazilian  province  of  Santa  Oatharina. 
During  the  first  76  m.  of  its  course  it  fiows  N. 
W.  through  the  plains  of  Las  Yacas,  where  it 
unites  with  the  Pelotas  and  is  increased  by 
numerous  small  tributary  streams.  It  is  sub- 
sequently joined  by  the  Pepiri-Guassd,  and 
turns  S.,  forming  the  boundary  between  the 
Brazilian  province  of  Sao  Pedro  and  the  Ar- 
gentine provinces  of  Oorrientes  and  Entre-Rlos, 
from  all  of  which  it  receives  many  additions. 
At  its  junction  with  the  Ibicuy,  which  rises  in 
the  Sierra  Geral,  it  is  600  yards  wide.  In  lat. 
SO""  14'  S.  it  receives  the  Quaraim,  an  important 
tributary,  160  m.  long,  and  navigable  for  80 
m.,  which  marks  the  boundary  between  Brazil 
and  Uruguay.  The  Uruguay  is  here  1,600 
yards  wide,  and  divided  by  a  line  of  wooded 
islands.  Thence  to  its  mouth  it  is  the  boun- 
dary between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Uru- 
guay. The  western  shore  is  high,  steep,  and 
wooded,  the  eastern  very  varied  and  pictu- 
resque. The  next  important  tributary  is  the 
Arapey  from  the  east ;  here  the  bed  becomes 
rocky  and  the  current  more  rapid,  until  it 
forms  the  cataract  of  Salto  Grande,  which  is 
about  250  m.  above  its  junction  with  the  Pa- 
rand.  This  is  frequently  passed  by  steamers 
during  high  floods,  and  above  it  there  is  un- 
impeded navigation  for  vessels  drawing  6  ft. 
for  a  distance  of  800  m.    Below  it  the  river  is 
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rapidlj  augmented  by  numerous  tribntaries, 
until  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  for  near- 
ly 100  m.,  it  becomes  a  lake,  varying  in  width 
from  4  to  7  m.  The  right  bank  is  here  low, 
wooded,  and  often  marshy ;  the  left  is  formed 
by  the  slopes  of  hills  200  to  600  ft.  high,  in- 
tersected by  nnmerous  streams  and  interspersed 
with  settlements.  In  lat.  84°  it  unites  with 
the  Paran4  to  form  the  Plata.  The  Rio  Ne- 
gro is  its  largest  affluent.  The  total  length  of 
the  Uruguay  is  1,020  m.  Its  waters  are  always 
dear  and  limpid.  Its  islands,  much  less  nu- 
merous than  in  the  Paran4,  are  mostly  high 
and  rocky.  On  the  island  of  Higuerita  is  a 
'  populous  town.  On  its  banks  are  the  Uru- 
guayan towns  of  Fray  Bentos,  Paysandti,  and 
Salto,  the  Argentine  towns  of  Goncepcion  and 
Porto  Ruiz,  the  port  of  GualeguaychA,  and  the 
Brazilian  towns  of  Uruguayana  and  Itaqui. 
The  main  stream  is  navigable  about  600  m. 
for  flat-bottomed  steamers  and  200  m.  more 
for  boats.  The  annual  freshets  occur  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  sometimes  with  great  ra- 
pidity. The  average  rise  is  20  ft.,  but  occa- 
sioni^ly  there  is  a  difference  of  40  ft.  between 
extreme  high  and  low  water. 

nUJUAfl,  or  OrwlBli.  I.  A  town  of  Persia, 
in  the  province  of  Azerbijan,  65  m.  8.  W.  of 
Tabriz;  pop.  estimated  by  the  Austrian  con- 
sul general  in  1872  at  50,000  (other  estimates 
varying  from  26,000  to  40,000),  chiefly  Mo- 
hammedans, but  including  several  thousand 
Jews  and  Nestorians.  Embosomed  in  foliage 
and  orchards,  Urumiah  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  towns  of  Persia,  extending  over  a 
mile,  and  having  fine  open  spaces  and  gar- 
dens and  several  good  streets.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  local  authorities  extends  over  10 
districts,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  about 
160,000.  The  Protestant  mission  here  has  been 
transferred  from  the  American  board  of  for- 
eign missions  to  the  Presbyterian  board,  whose 
organization  in  the  neighboring  village  of  8eir 
dates  from  the  end  of  1872.  It  comprises  a 
printing  office,  which  in  that  year  issued 
8,230  volumes  in  the  old  and  new  Syriao  lan- 
guages, 3  main  and  50  subsidiary  stations,  60 
native  preachers,  95  teachers,  65  schools,  a 
female  seminary,  and  more  than  700  church 
members.  In  the  vicinity  of  Urumiah  are 
mounds  believed  to  have  been  used  in  early 
periods  for  the  rites  of  the  fire  worshippers. 
Urumiah,  under  the  name  of  Thabarma,  was 
by  the  early  Persians  held  sacred  as  the  birth- 
place of  Zoroaster.  11.  Lake,  a  body  of  water 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  forming  an  oblong 
and  shallow  basin,  nowhere  exceeding  24  ft.  in 
depth,  extending  in  its  longer  direction  from 
N.  N.  W.  to  8.  8.  E.  over  80  m.,  with  an  aver- 
age width  of  about  26  m.  It  is  4,200  ft.  (ac- 
cording to  Rawlinson)  above  the  sea  level.  Its 
waters,  heavily  impregnated  with  salt,  resem- 
ble those  of  the  Dead  sea;  the  color  is  deep 
blue,  whence  the  Armenian  name  of  Kapotan 
Zauw,  "Blue  sea."  On  the  E.  side  a  penin- 
sula projecting  far  into  the  lake  divides  it 


into  unequal  northern  and  southern  portions; 
the  latter  and  larger  contains  a  group  of  isl^ 
ands,  some  of  which  are  large.  The  lake  re- 
ceives many  important  streams.  Among  the 
most  interesting  towns  near  the  E.  shore  is 
Maragha,  which  once  had  an  immense  popula- 
tion, now  reduced  to  about  20,000,  after  which 
the  lake  is  called  by  the  Arabs. 

HESS.    8ee  Aubochs. 

lJ8f&  The  word  tistis  was  employed  in  the 
Roman  civil  law,  and  there  meant  a  right  to 
take  so  much  of  the  fruit  or  profit  of  a  thing 
as  was  needed  for  sustenance ;  while  nattfrtie' 
tus  had  a  larger  meaning,  including  a  qualified 
right  of  possession.  In  the  law  of  l^gland 
and  the  United  States,  the  word  use  has  a  pr^ 
cise  meaning,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
fidei  commiuum  of  the  Roman  law.  It  means 
a  confidence  reposed  in  one  who  has  the  prop- 
erty (or  to  whom  it  is  given)  in  possession,  that 
he  will  hold  it  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  another, 
who  is  called  in  Norman  French  the  cestuy 
que  use.  A  Roman  magistrate  (a  prsBtor)  was 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  ih^se>Jidei 
eommiuOy  and  was  called  eammissaritu,  when 
uses  became  common  in  England,  the  chancel- 
lor, under  whose  jurisdiction  they  passed,  had 
much  the  same  duty  to  perform  as  the  Roman 
eommmarius ;  and  indeed  Lord  Bacon  calls 
this  magistrate  a  Roman  chancellor. — Uses 
were  invented  in  England  to  avoid  and  defeat 
the  statutes  of  mortmain  (see  Tbitbt)  ;  and  to 
protect  those  statutes  against  uses,  the  statute 
of  27  Henry  VIII.,  commonly  called  the  stat- 
ute of  uses,  was  enacted.  This  provided  that 
any  person  or  corporation  entitled  to  a  us«  in 
fee  simple,  fee  tail,  or  otherwise,  should  stand 
seized  and  possessed  of  the  land  itself,  in  the 
like  estate  which  they  had  in  the  use ;  the  in- 
tention being  to  subject  a  conveyance  to  the 
use  of  any  one,  and  the  property  and  the  ceatuy 
que  uMe^  to  the  same  legal  restraints  and  liabili- 
ties as  if  the  conveyance  had  been  made  directly 
to  the  cestuy  que  use.  This  statute  was  said, 
in  legal  phraseology,  "  to  execute  the  use."  It 
was  intended  to  prevent  conveyances  to  use, 
by  making  them  of  no  effect  where  they  vio- 
lated the  statutes  of  mortmain,  and  of  no  more 
effect  than  a  direct  conveyance  where  they  did 
not.  Still  such  uses  as  the  law  permitted,  or 
as  courts  of  equity  could  protect,  were  found 
to  be  exceedingly  convenient,  and  became  com- 
mon ;  and  courts  of  equity  retained  their  hold 
upon  them,  the  person  to  whom  the  convey- 
ance was  made  being  considered  as  having  the 
legal  estate,  subject  to  the  rules  of  law  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  courts  of  law,  while  the  eeetuy 
que  uee  has  an  equitable  estate  subject  to  the 
rules  and  the  courts  of  equity.  Tnis  is  now 
the  prevailing  condition  of  the  law  of  uses  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States.  But  the 
whole  system  of  law  and  of  equity  in  regard  to 
uses  has  become  as  intricate  and  extensive  as 
it  is  important  Here  we  can  do  no  more  than 
indicate  the  principal  rules  of  this  system. — 
There  can  be  no  use,  unless :  1,  there  is  a  per- 
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,son  oapable  in  law  of  taking  it ;  2,  a  person 
capable  in  law  of  being  seized  of  the  property 
to  the  use  of  the  other;  8,  an  express  declu-a- 
tion  of  use,  or  a  consideration  and  a  transfer 
or  contract  from  which  the  court  will  imply  a 
use ;  and  4,  sufficient  estate  or  property  or  in- 
terest to  sustain  a  use.  Then,  if  a  use  exists 
which  the  courts  can  recognize,  it  is  descendi- 
ble, or  heritable,  or  devisable,  or  transferable 
according  to  the  rules  of  law  or  equity,  in  con- 
formity wiUi  the  provisions  in  the  instrument 
creating  the  use.  If  the  eestuy  que  tue  of  land 
be  married,  his  widow  has  no  dower,  and  the 
husband  of  a  eestuy  que  use  has  no  tenancy  by 
courtesy,  because  the  eeetuy  ^ue  um  has  no  sei- 
sin, nor  can  he  bring  an  action  at  law  respect- 
ing it.  The  seisin  is  in  the  feoffee-to-use,  and 
while  his  legal  estate  is  subject  to  all  legal  inci- 
dents at  law,  equity  will  subject  all  these  1^^ 
incidents  to  the  equitable  requirements  of  Sie 
use. — Trusts  and  uses  are  often  spoken  of  to- 
gether, and  from  the  article  on  Trusts  their 
similarity  or  analogy  will  be  seen.  They  dif- 
fer however  in  important  particulars. 

VSHANT  (Fr.  Oueuant),  the  chief  of  seven 
islands  known  as  Uee  d^Oueeeant^  belonging  to 
the  department  of  Finist^re,  about  11m.  from 
the  nearest  coast  of  France,  and  25  m.  W.  N. 
W.  of  Brest;  extreme  length  nearly  5  m., 
breadth  8  m. ;  pop.  about  2,400.  The  shores 
are  bold  and  rocky,  and  the  landing  places  few. 
The  formation  is  mainly  granitic,  and  the  soil 
is  fertile,  with  excellent  meadows  and  pasture 
lands,  and  many  horses  and  sheep  are  reared. 
The  inhabitants  are  principally  occupied  in 
fishing.  The  lighthouse  is  m  lat.  48°  28'  N., 
Ion.  5*"  8'  W.  Off  Ushant  the  British  fleet 
under  Sir  Edward  Hawke  gained  a  victory 
over  the  French  under  Admiral  Oonflans  on 
Nov.  20,  1759;  and  there  was  an  indecisive 
action  between  the  English  under  Admiral 
Keppel  and  the  French  under  Count  d^Orvil- 
liers  on  July  27,  1778. 

VSHEB,  Jaam,  an  Irish  prelate,  bom  in 
Dublin,  Jan.  4,  1580,  died  in  Reigate,  Surrey, 
March  21,  1656.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  was  ordained  priest  in  1601, 
and  soon  after  was  appointed  ^*  Sunday  after- 
noon preacher  before  the  state  ^'  in  Christ 
church,  Dublin.  In  1608  and  1606  he  visited 
England  and  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Thom- 
as Bodley,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished persons;  and  from  this  time  he  of- 
ten visited  the  English  libraries.  In  1607  he 
was  chosen  professor  of  divinity  in  his  college, 
and  became  chancellor  of  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Patrick.  In  1620  King  James  nominated  him 
to  the  see  of  Meath ;  in  1628  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Irish  privy  council;  and  in 
January,  1624,  he  was  raised  to  the  archbish- 
opric of  Armagh  and  the  primacy  of  the  Irish 
church.  While  he  was  visiting  England  in 
1641,  his  house  was  destroyed  by  the  rebels, 
with  nearly  all  he  possessed,  and  he  did  not  re- 
turn. Charles  I.  conferred  upon  him  the  bish- 
opric of  Carlisle,  to  be  held  in  eommendai^. 


In  1647  he  was  chosen  preacher  to  the  sod- 
ety  of  Lincoln^s  Inn,  ana  served  in  term  time 
for  nearly  eight  years.  He  published  Annales 
Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti  (2  vols.  foL,  1650- 
'54),  in  which  he  set  forth  the  system  of  sacred 
chronology  which  has  been  largely  adopted, 
and  is  printed  in  the  margin  of  the  English 
Bible.  He  aJso  wrote  works  on  the  incarna- 
tion, British  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  varia- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  text,  &c.  A  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  works  has  been  published  by  the 
Dublin  university  in  17  vols.  (1841-*64). 

VBVMASniTA  UYEB.     See  Guatemala. 

VSDKTf  Originally  this  word  meant  any  ta- 
king of  money  for  tiie  use  of  money;  and  he 
was  therefore  a  usurer  who,  lending  money, 
required  in  payment  anything  more  than  the 
amount  which  he  lent  This  was  once  consid- 
ered a  great  moral  wrong,  but  it  is  no  longer 
deemed  more  wrong  to  take  pay  for  the  use 
of  money  than  for  the  use  of  a  house,  or  a 
horse,  or  any  other  property.  But  the  linger- 
ing influence  of  the  former  opinion,  togetiier 
with  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  money  makes 
it  easier  for  the  lender  to  oppress  the  borrow- 
er, has  caused  nearly  all  Christian  nations  to 
flx  by  law  the  rate  of  compensation  for  the  use 
of  money.  If  compensation  be  taken  within 
this  lunitation  of  law,  it  is  called  interest;  but 
if  more  be  taken  than  the  law  allows,  this  in 
the  present  meaning  of  the  word  is  usury. 
The  opinion  that  money  should  be  borrowed 
and  repaid,  or  bought  and  sold,  upon  whatever 
terms  the  parties  should  agree  to,  like  any  oth- 
er property,  has  of  late  years  gained  ground 
almost  everywhere ;  and  where  usqry  laws  are 
in  force,  this  opinion  has  perhaps  exerted  some 
influence  upon  adjudication.  In  England,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  interest  at  10  per 
cent,  was  made  lawful ;  in  the  time  of  James  I. 
it  was  reduced  to  8  per  cent. ;  during  the  com- 
monwealth it  was  6  per  cent.,  and  this  was 
again  enacted  by  12  Charles  II. ;  the  statute  of 
12  Anne  reduced  it  to  5  per  cent.  The  act  8 
and  4  William  IV.  exempted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  usury  laws  bills  having  more  than 
three  months  to  run.  After  several  modifica- 
tious  in  the  reign  of  Victoria,  the  act  17  and 
18  Victoria,  ch.  90,  repealed  all  laws  then  in 
force  relating  to  usuiy,  providing  only  that 
the  rights  and  remedies  of  persons  in  respect 
to  acts  previously  done  should  not  be  affected 
by  the  statute.— In  the  United  States,  the  usury 
laws  differ  in  different  states,  and  are  not  per- 
haps precisely  the  same  in  any  two.  In  Loui- 
siana 6  per  cent,  is  t^e  legal  rate ;  in  Connecti- 
cut, Gheorgia,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  South  Carolina,  and 
Wisconsin  it  is  7;  in  Alabama,  Florida,  and 
Texas  it  is  8 ;  in  California,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
and  Oregon  it  is  10 ;  in  all  the  others  it  is  6. 
But  the  statutes  vary  exceedinglyas  to  the  legal 
effects  of  usury.  In  California,  florida,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Nevada,  South  Carolina,  and 
Texas,  the  parties  may  agree  on  what  rate 
they  will,  and  the  legal  rate  takes  effect  only 
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in  the  abfience  of  agreement:  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  North  Oarolina,  and  Tenner- 
Bee,  the  whole  contract  is  avoided  hj  a  reser- 
yation  or  agreement  for  more  than  the  legal 
rate.  Regarding  these  as  extremes,  in  much 
the  greater  number  the  penalty  for  usury  lies 
between  them.  In  some  states  the  legal  rate 
takes  effect  when  there  is  no  agreement,  but 
the  parties  may  agree  for  more  up  to  a  certain 
definite  limit. — There  are  many  ways  in  which 
the  usury  laws  may  be  evaded,  and  courts 
watch  contracts  liable  to  this  abuse  with  great 
strictness.  Some  principles  may  be  gathered 
from  the  adjudications,  which  may  be  regard- 
ed as  previuent,  if  not  universal.  Thus,  to 
constitute  usury,  there  must  be  substantially 
a  loan,  and  a  usurious  intent  in  both  parties,  in 
one  to  give  and  in  the  other  to  take  usurious 
interest.  But  the  contract  need  not  be,  in 
form,  a  loan ;  and  whether  it  is  so  in  fact  is  a 
question  for  a  jury.  Property  may  be  sold  for 
whatever  price  the  parties  agree  upon;  but  if 
the  sale  be  in  fact  a  mere  cover  for  the  usury, 
it  does  not  protect  it..  Negotiable  paper  may 
be  sold  like  other  paper.  The  cases  on  this 
subject  are  numerous,  nice,  and  perhaps  con- 
flicting ;  but  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule, 
that  if  it  is  in  fact  the  promissor  who  sells, 
and  the  buyer  buys  even  tnrough  an  agent,  but 
with  knowledge  that  he  buys  of  the  promissor, 
it  is  in  fact  and  in  law  a  loan  from  the  buyer, 
and  may  therefore  be  usurious.  Even  if  a  stat- 
ute declares  a  usurious  contract  '*  void  "  in  the 
most  emphatic  language,  the  law  looks  upon  it 
rather  as  **  voidable  ;^'  and  therefore  no  one 
can  make  the  objection  of  usury  but  the  bor- 
rower and  the  parties  in  privity  of  interest  and 
contract  with  him.  So,  if  one  borrows  stock, 
agreeing  to  replace  it  with  tiie  dividends  re- 
ceived in  the  mean  time,  or  if  he  agrees  to  re- 
place it,  or  the  money  it  sells  for,  with  interest 
on  its  value,  the  contract  is  not  usurious ;  but 
if  the  lender  retains  an  option  to  take  either 
the  dividends  or  interest,  it  is  usurious.  If  a 
note  be  given  usuriously  in  payment  of  or  as 
security  for  a  preexisting  debt,  and  the  note  is 
void  by  the  usury  laws,  the  original  debt  re- 
mains unaffected.  As  there  must  be  usurious 
intent,  if  illegiQ  interest  is  taken  by  a  miscal- 
culation or  other  mistake  in  fact,  it  is  not  usu- 
ry ;  but  it  is  usury  if  the  mistake  be  one  of 
law,  because  every  person  is  held  to  know  the 
law.  If  the  lender  takes  upon  himself  an  extra 
risk  (apart  from  that  of  the  borrower's  insol- 
vency), he  may  charge  extra  interest.  Bot- 
tomry and  respondentia  contracts  are  founded 
on  tMs  principle,  because  if  the  ship  or  goods 
are  lost,  the  debt  is  not  demandable.  The 
same  principle  is  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
an  annuity,  and  even  to  the  bargain  of  the 
borrower  that  if  he  does  not  repay  the  princi- 
pal when  due  with  legal  interest,  he  will  pay 
a  certain  penalty,  because  he  has  the  power  of 
avoiding  this  penalty  by  payment  of  interest. 
If  a  borrower  on  repaying  the  money  make  the 
lender  a  gift,  it  is  usurious  if  the  ^t  be  in  per- 


formance of  a  previous  promise,  but  not  other* 
wise.  Discount  of  interest,  whereby  the  lend- 
er gets  interest  on  his  interest,  or  interest  on 
money  which  he  never  lends,  and  calculationa 
of  interest  by  Rowlett's  tables,  which  consider 
the  year  as  consisting  of  only  860  days  (but 
qualify  the  error  by  casting  the  fractions  on 
tne  right  side),  are  now  established  usages, 
and  do  not  make  the  contract  usurious,  espe- 
ciaUy  if  it  is  of  a  kind  that  is  usually  subjected 
to  this  usage,  as  are  bank  discounts.  Wher- 
ever usury  is  forbidden,  a  bargain  for  com- 
pound interest  would  not  be  enforced.  But  it 
is  common  for  courts  to  order  a  settlement  of 
accounts  with  annual  rests,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  compound  interest.  This  is  especially 
done  where  trustees  have  used  the  money  of 
their  eetUiy  que  trutt. 

VTAB,  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  situ- 
ated between  lat.  87''  and  42""  N.,  and  Ion.  lOg** 
and  114°  W, ;  general  length  N.  and  S.,  about 
860  m. ;  general  breadth,  about  260  m. ;  area. 
84,476  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Idaho  and 
Wyoming,  E.  by  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  S. 
by  Arizona,  and  W.  by  Nevada.  It  is  divi- 
ded into  20  counties,  viz. :  Beaver,  Box  Elder, 
Oache,  Davis,  Iron,  Juab,  Kane,  Millard,  Mor- 
gan, Piute,  Rich,  Salt  Lake,  San  Pete,  Sevier, 
Summit,  Tooele,  Utah,  Wahsatch,  Washington, 
Weber,  Salt  Lake  City  (pop.  in  1870,  12,854) 
is  the  capital  and  largest  city.  The  prineipai 
other  places  are  Ogden  (pop.  8,127),  Provo 
(2,884),  Morgan  City  (1,972),  Logan  (1,767), 
Spanish  Fork  (1,460),  Mount  Pleasant  (1,846), 
Brigham  City  (1,816),  Nephi  City  (1,286),  Manti 
(1,289),   Beaver  City  (1,207),  Ephraim  City 

i  1,1 67),  and  Tooele  City,  Fillmore,  Corinne 
3ity,  Heber  City,  and  Willard  City,  with  more 
than  600  inhabitants  each.  The  population  of 
the  territory,  according  to  the  United  Statea 
censuses,  has  been  as  follows :  in  1860, 11,880, 
including  24  free  colored  persons  and  26  slaves ; 
in  1860,  40,278,  including  80  free  colored  per- 
sons, 29  slaves,  and  89  Indians ;  in  1870,  86,- 
786,  including  118  colored  persons,  446  Chi- 
nese, and  179  Indians.  The  tribal  Indians  (not 
enumerated  in  the  census)  numbered  1,040  in 
1876,  including  660  Uintah  Utes  on  a  reser- 
vation of  2,089,040  acres  in  the  N.  E.  comer 
of  tie  territory,  together  with  184  Pah  Yants 
and  266  Goship  Utes  not  under  an  agent.  Of 
the  total  population  in  1870,  66,084  were  na- 
tives of  the  united  States  and  80,702  foreign 
bom,  44,121  males  and  42,666  females.  Of 
the  natives,  41,426  were  born  in  the  terri- 
tory, 2,247  in  New  York,  2,106  in  Illinois, 
1,492  in  Iowa,  1,816  in  Pennsylvania,  1,188 
in  Ohio,  and  908  in  Missouri ;  and  ttiere  wore 
persons  living  in  the  territory  bom  in  every 
other  state  and  nearly  every  territory.  Of  the 
foreigners,  20,772  were  natives  of  the  Brit- 
ish isles,  including  16,078  English,  602  Irish, 
2,891  Scotch,  and  1,788  Welsh;  4,967  of  Den- 
mark, 1,790  of  Sweden,  687  of  British  Amer- 
ica, 618  of  Norway,  and  609  of  Switzerland. 
There  were  16,844  males  and  16,072  females 
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between  5  and  18  years  of  age,  14,608  males 
between  18  and  45,  and  18,042  males  21  and 
upward,  of  whom  10,147  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  7,895  unnaturalized  for- 
eigners. The  number  of  families  was  17,210, 
with  an  average  of  5*04  persons  to  each ;  of 
dwellings,  18,290,  with  an  average  of  4*75  to 
each.  Of  persons  10  years  old  and  upward, 
2,515  could  not  read  and  7,868  could  not  write, 
of  whom  8,884  were  natives  and  4,029  for- 
eigners. There  were  29  blind  persons,  18  deaf 
and  dumb,  25  insane,  and  28  idiotic.  Of  the 
21,517  persons  10  years  old  and  upward  re- 
turned as  engaged  in  all  occupations,  10,428 
were  employed  in  agriculture,  5,817  in  profes- 
sional and  personal  services,  1,665  in  trade  and 
transportation,  and  4,107  in  manufactures  and 
mining. — Utah  is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
the  Wahsatch  mountains,  which  cross  it  from 
N.  E.  to  S.  W.  The  W.  part  belongs  to  the 
Great  Basin,  its  waters  having  no  outlet  to 
the  ocean,  while  the  £.  part  is  drained  by  the 
Colorado  river  of  the  West.  The  surface  is 
elevated;  the  valleys  lie  from  4,000  to  6,000 
ft.  above  the  sea,  and  the  mountains  attain 
an  altitude  of  from  6,000  to  upward  of  18,000 
ft.,  the  highest  peaks  rising  above  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow.  The  region  £.  of  the  Wah- 
satch range  has  a  greater  number  of  streams 
(which,  however,  nearly  all  flow  through  deep 
and  precipitous  cations  and  are  not  generally 
available  for  irrigation)  and  is  more  rugged 
and  mountainous  than  that  W.  of  it.  The  Uin- 
tah mountains  extend  £.  from  the  Wahsatch 
range  along  the  8.  border  of  Wyoming.  The 
Roan  or  Book  mountains  lie  partly  in  Utah 
and  partly  in  Colorado,  between  the  Grand 
and  White  rivers.  The  Little  mountains  are 
W.  of  Green  river,  and  extend  N.  W.  and  8. 
E.  between  White  and  Uintah  rivers,  joining 
the  Wahsatch  range.  The  8ierra  Lasal  is  8. 
E.  of  Grand  river  near  the  E.  boundary,  and 
8.  of  it  are  the  8ierra  Abajo  and  Orejas  del 
Oso.  The  San  Juan  range  and  Sierra  Panoche 
are  near  the  8.  boundary,  the  former  W.  and 
the  latter  E.  of  the  Colorado  river.  The  S. 
E.  portion  of  the  territory  is  less  mountainous 
than  the  N.  E.,  consisting  of  extensive  undu- 
lating plateaus.  W.  of  the  Wahsatch  range 
the  country  consists  of  a  series  of  disconnected 
valleys,  generally  having  a  N.  and  8.  direction, 
formed  by  ridges  and  mountain  ranges,  among 
which  are  the  Thomas,  Iron,  Guyot,  Goshoo^ 
Pijarajabi,  Oquirrh,  and  Raft  River  mountains. 
— The  Colorado  river  is  formed  in  Piute  co.  by 
the  junction  of  the  Grand  and  Green,  and  flows 
8.  W.  into  Arizona.  Its  chief  tributary  from 
the  east  is  the  San  Juan,  and  from  the  west 
the  Dirty  Devil.  Green  river  enters  the  ter- 
ritory at  the  N.  E.  corner  from  Wyoming,  and 
has  a  general  8.  course  to  its  junction  with  the 
Grand.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  White 
river  from  the  east,  and  Brush  creek,  Ashley's 
fork,  Uintah,  White,  and  San  Rafael  rivers 
from  the  west.  Grand  river  enters  from  Col- 
orado near  the  centre  of  the  E.  boundary,  and 


flows  S.  W.  to  the  Green.  The  8.  W.  comer 
of  the  territory  is  watered  by  the  Rio  Virgin, 
which  flows  8.  W.  and  joins  the  Colorado  in 
Nevada.  W.  of  the  Wahsatch  mountains  are 
several  lakes,  of  which  those  with  no  outlet 
are*  impregnated  with  alkaline  substances.  The 
largest  of  these  is  Great  Salt  lake  in  the  N.  W. 
part  of  the  territory.  (See  Gbeat  Salt  Lake.) 
8.  of  this  lake,  into  which  it  flows  through 
the  river  Jordan,  45  m.  long,  is  Utah  lake,  a 
sheet  of  pure  fresh  water  abounding  in  fish. 
It  is  triangular,  has  an  area  of  about  180  sq. 
m.,  and  is  closely  bordered  with  mountains. 
Its  chief  tributaries  are  Salt  creek  from  the 
south,  Spanish  fork  from  the  southeast,  and 
the  Provo  or  Timpanagos  river  from  the  north- 
east. The  principal  tributaries  of  Great  Salt 
lake,  besides  the  Jordan,  are  the  Ogden  and 
Weber  rivers  on  the  east,  and  Bear  river, 
which  empties  into  Bear  River  bay  in  the  north- 
east. Bear  river  rises  at  the  ^junction  of  the 
Wahsatch  and  Uintah  mountams  near  the  6. 
W.  comer  of  Wyoming,  flows  N.  into  Idaho, 
then  bends  N.  W.  and  8.,  and  reentering  Utah 
maintains  a  8.  course  to  its  mouth.  Bear  lake, 
partly  in  Idaho  and  partly  in  Utah,  is  con- 
nected with  it.  Sevier  river  has  its  sources  in 
the  8.  part  of  the  territory,  flows  N.  for  about 
150  m.,  receiving  several  tributaries  from  the 
east,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  San 
Pete,  then  bends  8.  W.  and  flows  about  60 
m.  further  into  Sevier  lake.  The  latter  is  25 
by  10  m.  in  greatest  extent,  about  100  m.  8. 
8.  W.  of  Great  Salt  lake.  Beaver  lake,  S. 
E.  of  Sevier  lake,  receives  the  waters  of  Bea- 
ver river.  Among  other  small  lakes  in  this 
region  are  Little  Salt  lake  and  Fish  lake;  the 
latter  contains  fresh  water,  and  is  connected 
with  Sevier  river. — The  principal  geolo^oal 
formations  are  the  cretaceous,  triassic  and 
Jurassic,  tertiary,  eozoic,  alluvial,  and  Cam- 
brian and  Silurian.  The  cretaceous  and  trias- 
sic prevail  in  the  southeast;  the  Wahsatch 
and  Uintah  mountains  are  cretaceous,  triassic, 
and  Cambrian;  the  extensive  desert  W.  and 
8.  W.  of  Great  Salt  lake  is  alluvial ;  while  the 
rest  of  the  territory  is  mostly  tertiuy.  In  the 
San  Pete  valley,  90  m.  8.  of  Salt  Lake  City,  are 
extensive  deposits  of  coal.  This  is  a  lignite  of 
superior  quauty  and  probably  of  cretaceous  age. 
The  coke  from  it,  though  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Pittsburgh  coals,  can  be  used  in  lead-smelt- 
ing furnaces.  Valuable  deposits  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  occur  in  the  two  mountain  ranges 
between  which  the  Jordan  flows,  the  Wah- 
satch on  the  east  and  the  Oquirrh  on  the  west. 
These  ranges  are  traversed  by  oafions,  usually 
narrow  and  precipitous,  opening  into  the  Jor- 
dan valley,  and  affording  access  to  the  mining 
districts.  The  Utah  Southern  railroad,  with 
several  narrow-gauge  branches,  furnishes  trans- 
portation to  the  smelting  works  in  the  valley 
and  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden.  Lead  ores, 
carrying  silver,  were  discovered  by  Mormona 
in  Beaver  county  in  1858,  and  large  quantities 
of  lead  were  prodnced,  but  the  presence  of 
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rilver  was  not  then  known.  In  1863  silver- 
lead  ores  were  discovered  in  Bingham  oafkon 
(Oqnirrh  range)  by  a  party  of  the  California 
volonteers.  The  early  attempts  to  work  these 
deposits  were  unprofitable,  in  the  absence  of 
skilled  metallurgists  and  of  railroad  transporta- 
tion. Gulch  mining  for  gold  in  Bingham  callon 
began  in  1868,  and  was  continued  with  favor- 
able results,  in  a  limited  field,  for  several  years. 
The  development  in  1869  of  the  famous  Emma 
deposit,  in  Little  Cottonwood  callon  (Wahsatch 
range),  was  the  beginning  of  much  excited  ac- 
tivity in  mining,  in  which  even  the  Mormons, 
whose  leaders  had  discouraged  this  industry, 
gradually  took  part.  The  large  infiuz  of  miners 
from  other  territories,  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads, and  the  erection  of  more  than  80  smelt- 
ing and  refining  works,  have  widely  devel- 
oped the  mining  industry  and  brought  about 
great  political  and  social  changes  in  the  terri- 
tory. The  Emma  mine,  sold  to  an  English 
company  for  £1,000,000,  is  said 'to  have  dis- 
appointed both  the  owners  and  the  purchasers, 
and  to  be  an  irregular  deposit  in  limestone, 
the  available  portions  of  which  have  been  ex- 
hausted. The  principal  mining  districts  are  as 
follows :  Parley's  Park,  Big  Cottonwood,  lit- 
tle Cottonwood,  and  American  Fork,  in  the 
Wahsatch  range ;  West  Mountain  or  Bingham, 
Dry  Cation,  Ophir,  and  Camp  Floyd,  in  the 
Oqulrrh  range ;  Tintic  and  West  Tintic,  in  the 
Tintic  mountains ;  and  South  Star,  North  Star, 
San  Fraacisco,  and  Lincoln,  in  the  S.  W.  part 
of  the  territory.  The  ores  are  chiefly  argentif- 
erous carbonate  of  lead  and  galena,  with  some 
copper  ore  in  the  southern  disti^cts,  and  in  a 
few  localities  ores  sufficiently  free  from  lead 
and  other  base  metals  to  be  successfully  re- 
duced by  the  Washoe  process  of  stamping  and 
pan  amalgamation.  The  value  of  gold,  silver, 
and  lead  produced  in  Utah  since  1868,  accord- 
ing to  R.  W.  Raymond,  United  States  commis- 
sioner of  mining  statistics,  has  been  as  follows : 


TEARS. 

Gold. 

SQTer. 

LMd. 

Aggngnl.. 

i8a-'9.. 
iwo..... 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1875..... 

$600,000 
800,000 
2-21,000 
100,008 
a2,426 
92,098 
181,765 

'ih666,m 

2,079,000 
2,846,279 
8,726,776 
8,819,508 
2,966.928 

675,477 

958,865 

1,480,044 

1,080,459 

$600,000 
1,800,000 
2,800,000 
8,120,764 
4^786,566 
^841,645 
4,218,147 

Total. 

$1^7,292 

♦1^92^486 

H644,845 

$22,117,122 

In  1876  there  were  also  produced  $102,148 
worth  of  copper,  $26,878  worth  of  iron,  and 
$400,000  worth  (50,000  tons)  of  coal.  In  the 
N.  part  of  the  territory,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ogden 
and  Brigbam  City,  are  numerous  hot  springs. 
— In  the  valleys  the  climate  is  generally  mild 
and  healthful,  with  little  snow ;  the  days  are 
often  hot  in  summer,  but  the  nights  are  always 
cool ;  spring  opens  in  April,  and  cold  weather 
rarely  sets  in  till  December.  On  the  moun- 
tains the  winters  are  severe  and  the  snowfall  is 
more  abundant,  furnishing  an  unfaiUng  supply 


of  water  for  the  streams  in  summer.  There  is 
considerable  rain  in  the  valleys  from  October 
to  April,  the  weather  during  the  rest  of  the 
year  being  dry,  and  rendering  irrigation  neces- 
sary to  agriculture.  The  weather  in  spring 
and  autumn  is  changeable.  The  annual  pre- 
cipitation of  rain  and  melted  snow  varies  from 
about  8  inches  in  the  southwest  to  about  20 
inches  in  the  northeast.  At  Corinne  on  the 
Central  Pacific  railroad,  N.  E.  of  Great  Salt 
lake,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  12  months 
ending  Sept.  80,  1872,  was  49-2** ;  of  the  hot- 
test month  (July),  75° ;  of  the  coldest  month 
(January),  26-6** ;  total  rainfall,  1718  inches. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  following  12 
months  was  48*18°;  of  the  hottest  month 
(July),  76-2° ;  of  the  coldest  month  (February), 
24-8° ;  rainfall,  15*62  inches.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year  1870  at  Camp  Douglas, 
near  Salt  Lake  City,  was  51 '61° ;  of  the  hottest 
month  (July),  76*45° ;  of  the  coldest  month 
(December),  27*08°  ;  maximum  observed,  96° ; 
minimum  observed,  8°;  rainfall,  15*1  inches. 
The  valley  of  the  Rio  Virgin  in  the  southwest 
is  much  warmer.  The  climate  is  geuerally 
healthful.  The  number  of  deaths  reported  by 
the  census  of  1870  is  891,  of  which  99  were 
from  cholera  infantum,  84  from  pneumonia, 
78  from  fevers,  63  from  consumption,  56  from 
measles,  52  from  enteritis,  and  46  from  diar- 
rhoea.— Much  of  the  soil  of  Utah  possesses  the 
elements  of  fertility,  and  when  irrigated  pro- 
duces good  crops.  In  narrow  belts  around  the 
lakes  and  springs  and  along  the  streams  the 
moisture  is  sometimes  sufficient  without  irri- 
gation; but  the  plains  in  their  natural  state 
are  for  the  most  part  hard,  dry,  and  barren, 
frequently  covered  with  a  saline  incrustation, 
and  producing  only  sage  brush  and  occasional 
tufts  of  sand  grass  and  buffalo  or  gama  grass. 
The  mountain  slopes  in  many  parts  are  well 
covered  with  buffalo  grass.  The  higher  por- 
tions of  the  Wahsatch  and  Uintah  mountains 
have  a  good  growth  of  pine  and  fir,  with  some 
quaking  ash,  cedar,  spruce,  &c. ;  and  there  are 
considerablequantities  of  pine  on  the  Oquirrh 
mountains,  W.  of  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the  range 
E.  of  Utah  lake,  and  on  the  promontory  in 
the  N.  E.  part  of  Great  Salt  lake.  Elsewhere 
there  are  no  important  forests,  though  occa- 
sional copses  of  willow,  box  elder,  cottonwood, 
and  dwarf  ash  occur  iJong  the  streams.  The 
principal  settlements  are  along  the  W.  base 
of  the  Wahsatch  mountains  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Virgin,  where  by  the  construction 
of  canals  an  extensive  system  of  irrigation  has 
been  put  in  operation.  The  chief  agricultural 
localities  are  the  Malade  valley ;  Cache  valley, 
watered  by  Bear  river ;  the  Weber  valley ;  Salt 
Lake  valley,  as  the  tract  alonff  the  S.  E.  shore 
of  Great  Salt  lake  is  called ;  the  Jordan  valley ; 
Tooele  valley,  W.  of  the  Jordan ;  the  basin  of 
Utah  lake,  especially  on  the  east ;  Rush  valley, 
W.  of  Utah  lake;  the  San  Pete  valley;  the 
Sevier  valley ;  and  the  Rio  Virgin  valley.  The 
region  E.  of  the  Wahsatch  mountains  is  little 
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known,  bat  in  the  valleyB  of  the  Uintah  and 
some  other  tribntaries  of  the  Colorado  there 
is  considerable  irrigable  land.  The  principal 
agricultural  productions  are  wheat,  oats,  bar- 
ley, potatoes,  and  other  root  crops.  The  nights 
are  generally  too  cool  for  Indian  com,  except 
in  Salt  Lake  valley  and  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Virgin.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  and 
grapes  grow  well.  Large  quantities  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  berries  are  dried  or  canned 
for  shipment  to  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho, 
and  Nevada.  Ootton,  figs,  pomegranates,  and 
other  tropical  fruits  are  grown  in  the  Rio  Vir- 
gin valley.  The  crops  have  frequently  suf- 
fered from  the  devastations  of  locusts  ('*  grass- 
hoppers"). Utah  presents  fewer  obstacles  to 
grazing  than  to  agriculture,  large  tracts  im- 
practicable to  the  farmer  being  well  suited  to 
the  stock  raiser.  The  buffalo  and  sand  grass, 
and  the  wild  sage  when  touched  by  frost,  fur- 
nish nutritious  food  for  cattle.  Oache  valley 
is  one  of  the  finest  grazing  districts,  and  in  the 
valley  of  Green  river  there  is  an  extensive  re- 
gion possessing  superior  advantages  for  sheep 
raising.  The  herdsmen  drive  their  stock  high 
up  on  the  mountain  slopes  in  summer,  reserv- 
ing the  valleys  for  winter.  Numerous  herds 
are  pastured  on  the  mountain  ranges  £.  of  the 
Wahsatch  in  summer,  and  on  the  approach  of 
winter  are  driven  across  that  range  into  Sidt 
Lake  valley,  where  little  shelter  or  prepared 
food  is  required. — According  to  the  census  of 
1870,  the  number  of  acres  of  land  in  farms  was 
148,861,  of  which  118,756  were  improved; 
number  of  farms,  4,908,  of  which  808  contuned 
less  than  10  acres  each,  1,660  from  10  to  20, 
2,019  from  20  to  60,  816  from  60  to  100,  107 
from  100  to  500,  and  8  more  than  600 ;  cash 
value  of  farms,  $2,297,922 ;  of  farming  imple- 
ments and  machinery,  $291,890;  wages  paid 
during  the  year,  including  value  of  board,  $188,- 
695 ;  estimated  value  of  all  farm  productions, 
including  betterments  and  additions  to  stock, 
$1,978,142;  value  of  orchard  produce,  $48,988; 
of  produce  of  market  gardens,  $8,700 ;  of  forest 
products,  $800;  of  home  manufactures,  $66,- 
891 ;  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaugh- 
ter, $172,882;  of  all  live  stock,  $2,149,814. 
The  productions  were  648,487  bushels  of  spring 
wheat,  14,986  of  winter  wheat,  1,812  of  rye, 
96,567  of  Indian  corn,  66,660  of  oats,  49,117 
of  barley,  178  of  buckwheat,  9,291  of  peas  and 
beans,  828,646  of  Irish  potatoes,  168  of  sweet 
potatoes,  6  of  grass  seed,  22  bales  of  cotton, 
109,018  lbs.  of  wool,  810,836  of  butter,  69,608 
of  cheese,  822  of  hops,  10  of  flax,  18  of  wax, 
676  of  honey,  3,181  gallons  of  wine,  67,446  of 
sorghum  molasses,  and  27,806  tons  of  hay.  The 
live  stock  on  farms  consisted  of  11,068  horses, 
2,879  mules  and  asses,  17,668  milch  cows,  8,479 
working  oxen,  18,138  other  cattle,  69,672  sheep, 
and  8,160  swine;  besides  which  there  were 
8,218  horses  and  151,764  cattle  not  on  farms. 
The  number  of  manufacturing  establishments 
was  633,  having  21  steam  engines  of  881  horse 
power,  and  192  water  wheels  of  2,169  horse 


power;  number  of  hands  employed,  1,684; 
amount  of  capital  invested,  $1,891,898 ;  wages 
paid  during  the  year,  $396,866 ;  value  of  ma- 
terials used,  $1,288,262 ;  annual  value  of  prod- 
ucts, $2,843,019.  The  principal  establishments 
were  74  flouring  and  grist  mills,  value  of  prod- 
ucts $782,846;  96  sawmills,  $661,481;  and  6 
woollen  factories,  $183,620.  The  number  of 
acres  of  land  under  cultivation  in  1876  was 
reported  at  847,760 ;  bushels  of  wheat  raised, 
2,776,000;  barley,  397,600;  oats,  689,000 ;  In- 
dian com,  800,000;  potatoes,  1,807,000;  tons 
of  hay,  176,000;  pounds  of  wool,  1,000,000; 
value  of  all  agricultural  products,  $8,236,022 ; 
of  manufactures,  $2,808,986,  nearly  half  flour. 
The  value  of  imports  into  the  territory,  chiefly 
merchandise  and  manufactured  articles,  was 
$9,150,861 ;  of  exports  therefrom,  mineral  and 
agricultural  products,  $6,486,868.— Utah  com- 
municates on  the  one  hand  with  Oalif  omia  and 
on  tJie  other  with  the  east  by  the  Central  and 
Union  Pacific  railroads,  which  meet  at  Ogden 
in  the  north.  From  this  point  the  Utah  Cen- 
tral railroad  extends  to  Salt  Lake  City,  whence 
the  Utah  Southern  runs  S.  to  York  and  the 
Utah  Western  W.  to  Lake  Point  The  Utah 
Northern  railroad  extends  from  Ogden  to 
Franklin,  Idaho ;  the  American  Fork  railroad, 
from  American  Fork  on  the  Utah  Southern  E. 
to  Deer  Creek ;  the  Bingham  Callon  railroad, 
from  Sandy  on  the  Utah  Southern  to  Bingham 
Cafion ;  the  Wahsatch  and  Jordan  Valley  rail- 
road, from  Sandy  to  Fairfield ;  and  the  Sum- 
mit County  railroad,  from  Echo  on  the  Union 
Pacific  to  Coalville.  The  following  table  gives 
the  mileage  of  railroad  in  the  territory  in  1876 : 


LINVB. 

MDMfa 

Am«rfcui  Pork 

16 

IMnghKm  CWIOD 

80 

Central  and  tJnion  PacUlo 

228 

ftummit  0?>nnty ,,...-....,. 

8 

Utah  GflntraL            

87 

Utah  Northern 

80 

Utah  Sonthem      

T8 

Vtnh  Wflfftflm 

25 

Wahwitch  and  Jordan  Vallev 

10 

Total 

800 

There  are  two  national  banks,  with  a  joint 
capital  of  $800,000.— The  chief  executive  offi- 
cers are  a  governor  and  secretary,  appointed 
by  the  president  with  the  consent  of  the  senate 
for  four  years,  and  an  auditor,  treasurer,  and 
superintendent  of  common  schools,  elected  by 
the  territorial  legislature  for  two  years.  The 
legislature  consists  of  a  council  of  18  and  a 
house  of  representatives  of  26  members,  elect- 
ed by  the  people  by  districts  for  two  years, 
and  has  biennial  sessions.  The  judicial  pow- 
er is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  consisting  of 
a  chief  justice  and  two  associates;  a  district 
court  in  each  of  the  three  districts  into  which 
the  territory  is  divided,  held  by  a  justice  of 
the  supreme  court;  and  a  probate  court  in 
each  organized  county.     The  justices  of  the 
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supreme  conrt  are  appointed  by  the  president 
for  four  years;  the  probate  judges  are  elected 
for  two  years.  The  supreme  court  has  only  ap> 
pellate  powers ;  the  district  courts  are  the  tri- 
bunals of  general  original  jurisdiction.  While 
the  goyemment  is  thus  similar  to  that  of  the 
other  territories,  the  influence  of  the  Mormon 
church  is  really  paramount  By  a  territorial 
act  of  1870  the  nght  of  suffrage  was  extended 
to  women.  The  valuation  of  property,  ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  census,  has  been : 
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The  taxation  in  1870  was  $167,865,  of  which 
$89,402  was  territorial,  $80,419  county,  and 
$47,584  town,  city,  &c.  The  assessed  value  of 
property  in  1875  was  $28,289,180,  and  the  terri- 
torial tax  $58,222  95.  The  amount  in  the  terri- 
torial treasury  on  Jan.  1, 1874,  was  $85,656  47; 
receipts  during  the  following  two  years,  $104,- 
689  28;  total,  $140,194  70;  disbursements 
during  the  same  period,  $189,662  46 ;  balance, 
Jan.  1,  1876,  $682  24.— The  common  schools 
are  under  the  management  of  the  territorial 
superintendent,  county  superintendents,  and 
district  trustees.  A  superintendent  is  elected 
in  each  county  by  the  qualified  voters  for  two 
years,  and  in  each  school  district  three  trustees 
are  elected  for  the  same  period  by  the  resident 
taxpayers.  Some  money  is  raised  by  taxation, 
but  the  expenses  of  the  schools  are  mainly  de- 
frayed by  tuition  fees.  The  following  statis- 
tics are  for  1875:  number  of  districts,  286; 
number  reporting,  168;  schools,  296;  children 
of  school  age  (4  to  16),  85,696;  pupils  enrolled 
in  public  schools,  19,278 ;  in  private  schools, 
8,642 ;  average  attendance,  public  18,462,  pri- 
vate 2,487;  amount  paid  public  teachers,  $95,- 
688 ;  paid  for  boilding  purposes,  $49,569 ;  ap- 
propriated by  territory,  $15,000;  raised  by 
local  taxation,  $20,267 ;  tuition  fees,  $95,588 ; 
value  of  public  school  property,  $488,665.  The 
university  of  Deseret,  at  Salt  Lake  Oity,  was 
organized  in  1869;  it  has  medical,  collegiate, 
normal,  and  inferior  departments.  It  receives 
an  annual  appropriation  from  the  territorial 
treasury  of  from  $5,000  to  $10,000.  There 
are  several  good  schools  at  Salt  Lake  Oity  and 
one  or  two  other  points,  maintained  by  va- 
rious religious  denominations.  According  to 
the  census  of  1870,  there  were  10  newspapers, 
issuing  1,578,400  copies  annually,  and  having 
a  circulation  of  14,250.  Of  these  8  were  daily, 
8  semi- weekly,  8  weekly,  and  1  monthly.  The 
number  of  libraries  was  188,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  39,177  volumes,  of  which  59,  with 
7,684  volumes,  were  private.  There  were  166 
chnrch  organizations,  with  164  edifices,  86,110 
sittings,  and  property  to  the  value  of  $674,600. 
Of  the  organixations  only  5  were  non-Monnon 


(2  Episcopal,  2  Methodist,  and  1  Presbyterian). 
— Utah  forms  part  of  the  territory  acquired 
from  Mexico  in  1848.  It  was  settled  in  1847 
by  Mormons  under  the  lead  of  Brigham  Toung. 
In  March,  1849,  a  provisional  government  for 
the  ^* state  of  Deseret^'  was  organized,  which 
was  superseded  by  the  territory  of  Utah,  or- 
ganized under  the  act  of  congress  of  Sept.  9, 
1860,  comprising  220,196  sq.  m.,  and  embra- 
cing portions  of  what  is  now  Oolorado,  Wy- 
oming, and  Nevada.  In  1856,  under  an  act  of 
the  territorial  legislature,  a  constitution  was 
framed  for  the  *'  state  of  Deseret,"  and  appli- 
cation has  since  been  repeatedly  made  to  con- 
ffress  for  its  admission  mto  the  Union.  (See 
MoBHONS,  and  supplement.) 

UTAH,  a  oentrtd  county  of  Utah,  containing 
Utah  Ifi^e,  and  bordering  £.  on  the  Wahsatch 
mountains ;  area,  about  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  12,208.  It  comprises  the  finest  portion 
of  the  territory;  the  soil  is  generally  fertile 
and  well  cultivated.  There  are  valuable  gold 
mines.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Utah  Southern 
and  American  Fork  railroads.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  128,909  bushels  of  wheat, 
81,128  of  Indian  com,  18,824  of  oats,  16,599 
of  barley,  75,069  of  potatoes,  20,828  lbs.  of 
wool,  68,624  of  butter,  and  7,051  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  1,945  horses,  805  mules  and  asses, 
6,464  cattle,  11,486  sheep,  and  1,047  swine; 
16  manufactories  of  sorghum  molasses,  2  flour 
mills,  and  12  saw  mills.    Oapital,  Prove. 

VTAflSy  or  VtM,  a  large  tribe  of  American 
Indians  belonging  to  the  Shoshone  family,  and 
roaming  over  a  great  part  of  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  Oolorado,  and  Nevada.  They  are  hunter 
tribes,  hardy,  athletic,  and  brave  where  game 
abounds;  but  some  bands  in  sterile  parts, 
where  there  are  only  sage  rabbits,  roots,  seeds, 
&o,y  are  wretchedly  poor.  The  men  wear  long 
braided  cues,  while  the  hair  of  the  women  is 
short.  Most  of  the  work  is  done  by  women, 
and  the  Indians  in  some  bands  sell  their  wives 
and  children  to  neighboring  tribes.  They  are 
filthy  in  their  habits,  and  their  arms  range 
from  the  original  dub,  bow,  and  lance  to  good 
rifles.  The  principal  bands  of  late  years,  for 
they  vary,  are  the  Tabequache,  Muache,  Oa- 
pote,  Weeminuche,  Yampa,  Grand  Biver,  and 
Uintah  bands  in  Oolorado  and  New  Mexico; 
the  Pi  Edes,  Pi  Utes,  Elk  mountain  Utes,  and 
Shebe  Ucher  in  the  south  and  east  of  Utah ; 
and  the  Weber  Utes,  Timpanagos,  Sanpitches, 
Pahvants,  and  Goshutes  in  other  parts  of  that 
territory.  They  have  generally  been  friendly 
to  the  whites,  though  at  times  some  bands 
have  plundered  emigrants  on  the  plains.  The 
bands  in  XJtah  were  at  first  friendly  to  the  Mor- 
mons, but  after  an  attack  by  Walker's  bands  a 
body  of  volunteers  defeated  them,  killing  and 
taking  many.  A  treaty  was  made  with  the 
Oapotes  in  1865,  but  some  bands  became  hos- 
tile again.  The  Mohuaches  declined  to  join 
the  Mormons  against  the  United  States,  but 
there  was  some  fighting  between  the  Utes  and 
the  miners  at  Pike's  peak,  and  Winnemucca 
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defeated  Mai.  Ormsbj  on  Trackee  river  in  a 
well  foQgfat  battle.  By  a  treaty  made  June  8, 
1865,  some  of  the  bands  ceded  all  their  lands, 
the  largest  concession  ever  made  by  a  tribe, 
and  agreed  to  go  on  reservations ;  bat  a  bad 
spirit  soon  became  manifest.  Black  Hawk,  a 
chief  of  the  Pah  Utes,  for  several  years  car- 
ried on  a  bloody  warfare.  Sanpitch,  chief  of 
the  tribe  so  called,  was  arrested  for  aiding 
Black  Hawk,  and  killed  in  endeavoring  to 
escape ;  and  in  October,  1866,  Ool.  Alexander 
defeated  Ankotash,  a  Mohuache  chief,  killing 
many.  In  1866  a  treaty  was  made  with  the 
Grand  River  Utes  and  Tabequaches,  to  secure 
roads,  &c.  The  reservation  plan  was  carried 
out  with  so  little  judgment,  that  great  suffer- 
ing and  general  demoralization  resulted.  Thp 
treaty  of  1865  guaranteed  them  $25,000  a  year 
for  10  years,  $20,000  for  20  years,  and  $15,000 
for  30  years.  The  Goship  Utes  have  $1,000  a 
year  for  20  years  under  treaty  of  Oct.  12, 1868. 
It  was  found  that  valuable  mines  existed  on 
the  Ute  reservation  in  Colorado,  and  under 
the  act  of  April  28,  1872,  for  reducing  the 
reservation,  the  secretary  of  the  interior  was 
authorized  to  contract  with  the  tribe  for  a 
part  of  it.  The  Indians  on  the  reservation, 
Tabequaches,  Muaches,  Oapotes,  Weeminuches, 
Yampas,  Grand  Rivers,  and  TJintahs,  at  last 
consented;  and  they  ceded  4,000,000  acres  for 
$25,000  a  year  for  ever.  Very  soon  however 
Miller,  one  of  the  Indian  agents,  was  killed  by 
two  Utes,  and  this  with  theft  of  stock  by  the 
Capotes  led  to  a  collision  between  them  and 
the  troops.  A  careful  census  of  the  whole 
tribe  in  1874  gave  in  Utah  8  bands  of  Pi  Utes, 
numbering  528 ;  8  bands  in  northern  Arizona, 
284;  15  in  southern  Nevada,  1,081 ;  5  in  S.  E. 
California,  184;  the  Uintahs,  Sanpitches,  Tim- 
panagos,  and  4  other  bands  of  Utes  on  the  Uin- 
tah reservation,  656;  the  Pahvants  of  Utah, 
184;  and  the  Goshutes  of  Utah  and  Nevada, 
460 ;  800  Chemehueves  in  California,  who  be- 
long really  to  the  Utes ;  the  Pah  Utes  at  Walk- 
er river,  6,000;  at  Southeast  agency,  3,000; 
the  Tabequaches,  Capotes,  Muaches,  and  Wee- 
minuches, 8,199 ;  and  Peah's  band,  850.  Their 
property  is  chiefly  in  horses. 

CTIGA,  an  ancient  city  of  Africa,  on  the  W. 
arm  of  the  river  Bagradas,  near  the  bay  of 
Carthage,  a  short  distance  N.  W.  of  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Tunis ;  its  site  is  now  occupied  by 
the  little  village  of  Bu-shatter.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Tyrians  287  years 
before  the  foundation  of  Carthage.  In  the 
early  wars  between  Rome  and  Carthage  it  ap- 
pears as  an  ally  of  the  latter.  In  the  third 
runic  war  it  made  a  separate  and  early  sub- 
mission to  Rome,  and  its  prosperity  was  there- 
by greatly  increased,  as  on  the  fall  of  Carthage 
a  part  of  its  territory  was  given  to  Utica,  and 
that  city  was  made  the  residence  of  the  Ro- 
man governor.  In  the  historical  narratives  of 
the  struggles  between  Sulla  and  Marius,  and 
those  between  Csasar  and  Pompey,  frequent 
references  are  made  to  it  as  a  place  of  griat 


importance.  Its  amphitheatre  was  capable  of 
seating  20,000  persons,  and  on  an  artificial  lake 
mimic  sea  fights  were  exhibited.  Its  supplies 
of  water  were  stored  in  numerous  vast  reser* 
voirs  or. cisterns,  some  of  which  still  remain- 
ing are  186  ft.  long,  19  ft.  wide,  and  20  or  80 
ft.  deep.  Cato  the  younger,  sumamed  Uticen- 
sis,  committed  suicide  here  in  46  B.  C.  Augus- 
tus made  Utica  a  free  dty.  It  was  the  see  of 
a  Christian  bishop  at  an  early  date.  It  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals  in  439,  but  was 
recovered  by  the  Byzantine  emperors,  who  re- 
tained it  till  toward  the  close  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  and 
destroyed. 

DTIGA9  a  city  and  one  of  the  county  seats  of 
Oneida  co..  New  York,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Mohawk  river,  at  the  junction  of  the  Erie  and 
Chenango  canals,  88  m.  (direct)  W.  N.  W.  of  Al- 
bany and  45  m.  E.  of  Syracuse;  pop.  in  1850, 
17,565;  in  1860,  22,529;  in  1870,  28,804,  of 
whom  9,849  were  foreigners;  in  1875,  32,070. 
The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  rises  grad- 
ui^y  from  the  river  to  the  height  of  160  ft.  at 
the  head  of  Genesee  street,  which  has  the  prin- 
cipal shops  and  many  elegant  residences.  The 
city  hall  on  this  street,  erected  about  1852,  is 
of  Milwaukee  brick,  and  contains  besides  the 
city  offices  a  court  room  for  the  United  States 
courts,  which  hold  a  term  here  annually,  and 
a  commodious  public  hall.  The  city  is  lighted 
with  gas,  and  is  well  supplied  with  water.  It 
is  at  the  intersection  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, the  Utica  and  Black  River,  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna,  and  Western,  and  the  New  York 
and  Oswego  Midland  railroads.  Its  trade  in 
cheese  is  extensive.  The  manufactures  amount 
to  about  $8,000,000  annually,  embracing  en- 
gines and  boilers,  machinery,  iron  and  brass 
castings,  pig  iron,  carriages,  furniture,  ale,  or- 
gans, stone  ware,  fire  brick,  carpets,  oil  doth, 
millstones,  boots  and  shoes,  cement,  gloves, 
knit  goods,  lime,  lasts,  stained  glass,  agricul- 
tural implements,  pumps,  saws,  rope,  spring 
beds,  silver  ware,  steam  gauges,  varnish,  ana 
japan.  There  are  four  national  banks,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,500,000,  a  state  bank, 
two  private  bemks,  and  a  savings  institution. 
Utica  is  divided  into  ten  wards,  and  is  gov- 
erned by  a  mayor  and  a  board  of  aldermen  of 
two  members  from  each  ward.  It  is  the  seat 
of  one  of  the  state  lunatic  asylums,  which  oc- 
cupies a  farm  of  180  acres,  with  buildings  that 
cost  upward  of  $500,000.  The  other  chari- 
table institutions  include  the  Faxton  hospital, 
home  for  the  homeless,  industrial  home  for 
women,  house  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  St.  John's 
orphan  asylum,  St.  Elizabeth's  hospital  and 
home,  St.  Luke's  home  and  hospital,  St.  Vin- 
cent's orphan  asylum,  St.  Vincent  nrotecto- 
rate,  Utica  dispensary,  and  Utica  orphan  asy- 
lum. The  city  has  17  public  schools,  inclu- 
ding the  free  academy,  with  an  average  daily 
atteudance  of  about  8,000  pupils,  and  12  or  16 
private  schools  and  academies.  The  city  li- 
brary contains  6,055  volumes.    Two  daily,  one 
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tri-weekly  (G«nnanX  and  five  weekly  (one 
Welsh)  newspapers,  and  a  quarterly  (**  Amen- 
ean  Journal  of  Insanity^')  and  three  monthly 
periodicals  are  published.  There  are  84  church- 
es, viz. :  4  Baptist,  6  Episcopal,  1  Evangelical 
Association,  2  Evangelical  Lutheran,  1  German 
Moravian,  1  Jewish,  6  Methodist,  6  Presbyteri- 
an, 1  Reformed,  5  Boman  Catholic,  1  Universal- 
ist,  1  Welsh  Oalvinistic  Methodist,  and  1  Welsh 
Congregational. — The  site  of  the  city  was  in- 
dnded  in  the  colonial  grant  styled  Cosby's 
manor,  made  in  1784;  but  there  was  no  settie- 
ment  till  after  the  revolution.  Fort  Schuyler 
was  erected  between  the  present  Main  and  Mo- 
hawk streets,  below  Second  street,  in  1768,  and 
a  blockhouse  was  built  before  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war  near  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent railroad  depot.  Till  1796  the  village  was 
caUed  Old  Fort  Schuyler.  In  1818  it  had  1,700 
inhabitants,  and  it  grew  very  slowly  till  after 
the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal.  It  received 
a  city  charter  in  1832. 

UTOPIA  (6r.  o£,  not,  and  r^oc,  a  place),  the 
title  of  a  political  romance  by  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  the  name  that. he  gave  to  an  imagi- 
nary island,  which  he  represents  to  have  been 
discovered  by  a  companion  of  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci, and  in  which  existed  a  perfect  society. 
He  pictured  a  community  where  all  the  prop- 
erty belonged  to  the  government,  to  which 
every  one  contributed  by  his  labor,  receiving 
therefrom  a  supply  of  his  wants;  where  the 
citizen  rose  through  all  the  gradations  of  his 
existence  from  form  to  form,  as  if  in  a  vast 
public  school ;  where  gold  was  contemned,  and 
all  the  members  of  the  society,  unswerved  by 
passion,  were  fixed  each  in  his  proper  place. 
"Utopia"  was  published  in  Latin  in  1516,  and 
translated  into  English  by  Bishop  Burnet. 

rRAQIJ1818»    See  Oauztines. 

nSECHT.  L  A  province  of  the  Netherlands, 
bounded  N.  by  North  Holland  and  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  E.  by  Gelderland,  8.  by  Gelderland  and 
South  Holland,  and  W.  by  South  Holland; 
area,  684  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1878, 179,465.  The 
surface  is  level  in  the  north  and  west,  and  va- 
ried in  the  southeast  by  low  hills.  It  is  well 
watered  by  the  Rhine,  and  its  branches  the 
Yecht  and  Amstel.  The  air  is  less  damp  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
climate  is  generally  healthful.  In  the  eleva- 
ted parts  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  covered  by  ex- 
tensive heaths  and  tracts  of  peat  moors,  but 
the  low  grounds  are  rich  and  fertile.  II.  A 
city,  capital  of  the  province,  on  the  Crooked 
Bhine,  which  here  divides  into  the  Vecht 
and  the  Old  Rhine,  the  principal  branch  as- 
suming the  latter  name,  20  m.  S.  E.  of  Am- 
sterdam ;  pop.  in  1875,  64,275,  about  one  third 
Roman  Catholics.  It  is  surrounded  by  forts, 
but  the  old  ramparts  are  now  used  as  boule- 
vards. The  mall,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  city,  is 
an  exceedingly  fine  promenade.  There  are 
several  canals  and  attractive  squares,  and  many 
families  of  the  Dutch  aristocracy  reside  here. 
It  has  more  than  20  churches,  besides  three 


cathedrals.  Of  the  latter,  the  Reformed  St. 
Martin's  is  the  most  remarkable  for  its  fine 
Gothic  architecture,  and  has  seven  chapels  filled 
witii  monuments.  Part  of  it  was  aestroyed 
by  a  hurricane  in  1674,  and  the  tower  is  still 
detached  from  the  main  building.  The  govem- 
ment  offices  are  in  the  so-called  pope's  house, 
built  by  Pope  Adrian  VI.,  who  was  bom  here 
(1459),  in  a  house  still  standing.  The  onee 
celebrated  St.  Paul's  abbey  is  used  for  courts 
of  law.  Among  other  notable  buildings  are 
the  national  mint,  a  palace  for  arts  and  sci- 
ences, one  formerly  inhabited  by  King  Louis 
Bonaparte,  the  renovated  town  hall,  a  large 
military  hospital  established  by  Napoleon  I., 
and  the  William's  barracks.  The  university, 
dating  from  1686,  is  attended  by  about  500 
students;  among  its  adjuncts  are  a  new  phys- 
iological museum,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a 
large  library.  Cigars,  cotton,  silk,  linen,  woollen 
cloth,  carpets,  and  plush  (Utrecht  velvet)  are 
made,  and  there  are  many  publishing  houses. 
Drinking  water  is  shipped  to  Amsterdam.  The 
city  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop 
and  the  old  headouarters  of  the  Jansenists, 
whose  resident  arcnbishop  and  whole  congre- 
gation of  5,000  members  joined  the  Old  Cath- 
olics in  1874. — Utrecht  is  the  oldest  of  all  6a- 
tavian  cities.  The  Romans  called  it  Trajectum 
ad  Rhenum  and  Ultrajectum ;  from  the  latter 
the  modem  name  is  derived.  It  belonged  suc- 
cessively to  the  Frankish  dominions  and  the 
German  empire,  and  the  union  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  republic  of  the  seven  United 
Provinces  was  organized  here  in  1579.  The 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  signed  April  11,  1718,  after 
long  conferences,  by  the  representatives  of 
France,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Prussia,  Por- 
tugal, and  Savoy,  and  subsequently  completed 
by  Uie  peace  of  Rastadt  (1714)  and  other  trea- 
ties, formed  an  important  era  by  ending  the 
Spanish  war  of  succession.  By  it  Philip  Y., 
grandson  of  Louis  XIY.,  was  acknowledged 
as  king  of  Spain;  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
Naples,  Milan,  and  the  island  of.  Sardinia  were 
left  in  the  possession  of  the  emperor  Charles 
VI. ;  Sicily  was  given  to  Victor  Amadens  II. 
of  Savoy;  and  England  obtained  Gibraltar, 
Minorca,  the  Hudson  Bay  territories,  New- 
foundland, and  Acadia,  besides  the  recognition 
of  the  Protestant  succession.  (See  Le  traits 
d'Utreeht,  by  Charles  Giraud,  Paris,  1847.) 

DniCCLABIA  (Lat.  utricultUy  a  little  blad- 
der), the  bladderwort,  a  genus  of  aquatic 
or  marsh  plants,  of  which  there  are  more 
than  100  species,  some  of  which  are  found 
in  nearly  idl  parts  of  the  world,  there  be- 
ing over  a  dozen  in  the  United  States.  The 
genus,  with  pinguumla  and  one  other  little 
known  genus,  forms  what  most  botanists  call 
the  family  lenttbulaeem  (from  lentibula^  an 
old  name  for  one  species),  but  Hooker  in  his 
edition  of  Maout  and  Decaisne  (**  General  Sys- 
tem of  Botany")  gives  the  family  the  more 
appropriate  name  utrieulariecB ;  its  affinities 
as  to  the  structure  of  the  flowers  are  with  the 
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figworts  {aerophulariiieeai),  and  that  of  the 
fruit  with  the  primroses  {primulacea),  A  few 
of  our  species  are  found  rooting  in  the  muddy 
or  sandj  margins  of  ponds ;  these  have  minute 
awl-shaped  leases,  and  a  slender  stem  bearing 
a  solitary  flower  or  a  few  flowers.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  are  floating  aquatics,  and  are 
usually  without  roots ;  their  branching  stems 
iire  furnished  with  leaves  diyided  into  fine, 
capillary  segments,  bearing  numerous  small 
bladders,  which  at  flowering  time  enable  the 
plant  to  float  near  the  surface  and  throw  up 
its  naked  stems,  which  bear  a  few  yeUow 
or  purplish  flowers.  The  calyx  is  two-lipped ; 
the  monopetalous  corolla  two-lipped  with  a 
projecting  palate,  which  often  closes  the 
throat ;  stamens  two.  with  one-celled  anthers ; 
pistil  with  a  one-celled  free  ovary,  ripening 
into  a  several-seeded  capsule. — The  bladder- 
worts  have  long  been  favorite  plants  with 
botanists,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  struc- 
ture and  the  rarity  of  some  of  the  species,  but 
of  late  they  have  been  invested  with  new  inter- 
est from  Uie  fact  that  they  must  now  be  classed, 
with  the  closely  related  pinguieula,  among  in- 
sectivorous plants.    It  had  been  observed  that 


UtrleokriA.     Small  branch  with  divided  leaves  and  blad- 
ders, enlarged  twice;  a  single  bladder,  greatly  enlarged. 

the  little  bladders,  which  form  such  a  striking 
feature  of  the  floating  species,  contained  minute 
crustaceans  and  other  microscopic  animals, 
and  that  their  use  was  not  solely,  as  had  been 
supposed,  to  enable  the  plant  to  float  and  lift 
its  flowers  above  th^  water.  These  hints  in- 
duced Darwin  to  investigate  the  matter,  and 
the  results  form  two  important  chapters  in  his 
"Insectivorous  Plants'*  (1875).  About  the 
same  time  Mrs.  Mary  Treat  of  Vineland,  N.  J., 
investigated  the  subject,  and  though  most  of 
her  observations  (published  in  the  "  New  York 
Tribune,"  January,  1875)  were  anticipated  by 
Darwin,  she  noticed  some  points  that  escaped 
him,  which  he  quotes  in  the  work  referred  to. 
Darwin's  observations  were  made  upon  U.  neg- 
Iscta^  which  English  botanists  now  regard  as  a 


subspecies  of  V,  vulgaris,  our  most  abundant 
bladder  wort.  The  structure  and  action  of  the 
bladders  require  several  pages  and  engravings 


Common  Bladdenrort  (Utrloalaria  vnlgaria). 

for  a  full  explanation.  The  bladders,  of  which 
there  are  two  or  three  on  the  same  divided 
leaf,  are  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch  across,  and 
usually  filled  with  water,  though  often  con- 
taining bubbles  of  air;  they  are  attached  to 
the  le^  by  a  short  stalk,  and,  as  shown  by  the 
enlarged  engraving,  are  of  a  one-sided  egg- 
shape.  The  mouth  or  opening  usually  points 
downward,  and  on  the  upper  side  terminates 
in  two  long  appendages,  each  of  which  bears 
six  or  seven  long  bristles;  these  appendages, 
of  which  that  on  the  near  side  only  is  shown 
in  the  engraving,  Darwin  terms  antennsB ;  be- 
neath these  is  the  opening,  with  several  other 
bristles  on  each  side  of  it,  and  this  is  closed  bj 
a  valve  so  arranged  that  it  can  only  open  in- 
ward ;  tills  valve  is  furnished  with  numerous 
glands,  and  the  whole  interior  of  the  bladder 
is  studded  with  processes,  consisting  of  four 
unequal  arms,  which  he  calls  quadrifid  pro' 
cesses.  The  valve  yields  to  a  slight  exterior 
pressure,  the  structure  of  the  bladder  being 
that  of  an  admirably  contrived  trap  for  cap- 
turing microscopic  creatures ;  and  that  it  per- 
forms this  ofl&ce  most  effectively,  the  presence 
of  animals  or  their  remains  in  nine  out  of  ten 
of  the  bladders  is  a  proof.  These  creatures 
have  been  repeatedly  seen  by  Mrs.  Treat  to 
enter  the  bladder,  and  she  noted  the  time  they 
remained  alive  after  their  capture;  in  most 
cases  the  before  dear  and  transparent  bladder 
became  in  less  than  two  days  so  muddy  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  animals  that  the  con- 
tents could  not  be  seen.  Darwin  has  satisfied 
himself  by  experiments,  given  at  length  in  the 
work  referred  to,  that  the  utricularias  capture 
these  animals  for  nutriment. 

VTALDE,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Texas,  drained  by 
the  Rio  Frio  and  its  afiQuents ;  area,  1,000  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  851,  of  whom  78  were  col- 
ored. It  has  great  advantages  for  stock  rais- 
ing, but  is  not  well  adapted  to  agriculture  on 
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aocount  of  the  diynesa  of  the  Beasons.  The 
•chief  productions  in  1870  were  18,225  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  1,820  of  sweet  potatoes,  5,550 
lbs.  of  batter,  and  4,800  of  wool  There  were 
162  horses,  24,778  cattle,  4,930  sheep,  and 
1,878  swine.    Capital,  Uvalde. 

UVAIOFF.  Sogri  SoMMflteh,  count,  a  Bussian 
■statesman,  born  in  Moscow  in  1785,  died  there 
in  September,  1855.  He  studied  in  GOttin- 
^n,  and  was  suooessivelj  curator  of  the  uni- 
versity of  St.  Petersburg  and  president  of  the 
academy  of  sciences,  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  trade  and  industry,  and  minister  of 
education.  He  was  made  a  count  in  1846,  and 
retired  in  1848  on  account  of  the  restrictions 
■on  public  instruction,  which  he  had  much  pro- 
moted. More  than  any  other  Russian  states- 
man he  called  into  existence  learned  institu- 
tions, and  laid  the  foundation  of  oriental  stud- 
ies and  of  the  Asiatio  department  in  the  chan- 
4)elleiy.  His  works  have  been  collectively 
published  under  the  titles  of  MudM  de  phi- 
iologie  et  de  critique  (St  Petersburg,  1848) 
and  Esquiseea  politiquea  et  Utterairei  (Paris, 
.1849),  including  his  iTotice  w/r  Oathe, 

infOLi,  a  conical  fleshy  appendage,  hanging 
'down  toward  the  tongue  from  the  border  of 
the  soft  palate,  on  the  median  line.  It  is  made 
np  of  muscular  substance,  covered  by  mucous 
jnembrane;  from  it  arise  on  each  side  two 
folds,  called  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  between 
which,  on  the  back  part  and  sides  of  tne  throat, 
are  the  tonsils.  It  varies  in  size  and  length  in 
different  individuals,  but  is  generally  one  hidf 
to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long ;  it  is  some- 
times so  long  as  to  rest  upon  the  tongue,  caus- 
ing harassing  cough  from  its  continued  tickling, 
requiring  the  use  of  astringent  gargles  or  even 
A  partial  elcision.  Its  function  is  supposed  to 
be  that  of  affording,  by  the  contraction  of  its 
muscular  fibres,  a  firm  point  of  support  upon 
the  median  line  to  the  lateral  muscles  of  the 
4Boft  palate  when  this  organ  is  stretched  across 


the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  in  deglutition, 
shutting  off  the  communication  between  the 
pharynx  and  the  posterior  nares. 

IJWI1II8)  Thaaafl,  an  English  painter,  bom  in 
London  in  1788,  died  at  Staines,  Middlesex, 
Aug.  25,  1857.  In  early  life  he  designed  for 
illustrated  works,  and  prepared  copies  for  en- 
gravers. Subsequent  to  1826  he  painted  a  pop- 
ular series  of  pictures  illustrating  the  social  life 
of  the  Italian  peasantry.  He  also  painted  Eng- 
lish and  French  peasant  pieces  and  illustrations 
from  sacred  and  profane  history.  In  1836  he 
was  elected  a  royal  academician ;  and  for  sev- 
eral years  he  was  keeper  of  her  majesty^s  pic- 
tures and  of  the  national  gallery. 

IJZ]nSCK&  a  people  pf  Turkistan,  belonging 
to  the  Turidsh  or  Tartaric  branch  of  the  Tu- 
ranian race,  of  which  they  are  the  most  civil- 
ized tribe  in  that  country,  and  constituting 
the  dominant  native  population  in  Khiva,  Bo- 
khara, and  Ehokan.  The  typical  tartar  char- 
acteristics of  the  Kirghiz  are  modified  in  the 
Uzbecks,  probably  by  the  introduction  of  an 
Aryan  element.  They  are  tall,  muscular,  and 
well  formed,  ruddy  in  complexion,  with  broad 
noses  flattened  at  the  end,  receding  foreheads, 
and  but  little  beard.  Although  many  of  the 
Uzbecks  still  live  as  nomads,  the  larger  num- 
ber belong  to  the  class  known  as  Sarts  or  set- 
tled inhabitants  of  Turkistan,  and  dwell  in  or 
about  the  principal  towns,  where  their  mili- 
tary, official,  and  social  influence  has  induced 
many  persons  of  different  race  to  assume  their 
name.  The  population,  according  to  a  Bus- 
sian estimate,  numbers  1,500,000  persons.  In 
the  time  of  Timour,  about  the  end  of  the  14th 
century,  the  Uzbecks  dwelt  N.  of  the  Jaxartes, 
whence  they  subsequently  overran  Bokhara. 
The  purest  specimens  of  the  people  are  met 
with  in  Khokan.  They  are  bigoted  Moham- 
medans. 

VZZIAH,  or  iauriali,  a  king  of  Judah.  See 
Hbbbews,  vol.  viii.,  p.  588. 


VTHE  22d  letter  and  17th  consonant  of 
,  the  English  alphabet  It  was  anciently 
<»lled  U  consonant.  Though  found  on  the 
most  ancient  Roman  monuments  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge,  and  even  in  Etruscan  and 
Samnite  inscriptions,  it  was  unknown,  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus,  to  the  primitive  alphabet  of  the 
Latins.  The  same  character  was  used  to  rep- 
resent both  U  and  Y,  these  letters  also  being 
frequently  interchanged  (see  U)  ;  and  when 
the  emperor  Claudius,  as  Suetonius  relates, 
wished  to  introduce  a  separate  sign  for  the 
sound  of  y,  he  made  choice  of  the  inverted 
digamma,  J.  In  the  inscriptions  of  the  Etrus- 
cans and  other  primitive  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
y  is  frequently  confounded  with  the  ^olian 
digamma,  F,  through  which  it  claims  relation- 
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ship  with  the  Semitic  too.  Among  the  He- 
brews, too,  and  probably  also  among  the  Phoe- 
nicians, the  corresponding  letter  was  employed 
bolii  as  consonant  and  voweL  The  present 
form  of  y  is  derived  from  the  Greek  npnlon 
(T),  which  is  sometimes  represented  without 
the  stem  or  vertical  bar. — Besides  t/,  this  letter 
is  interchanged  with  5,  /,  and  m.  The  Hebrew 
leth  sometimes  had  a  sound  approaching  that 
of  y,  and  the  Greek  heta  (fi)  is  pronounced  by 
the  modem  Greeks  «ito.  The  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese B,  too,  is  in  many  cases  pronounced 
like  y.  In  German  y  is  pronounced  like  F. 
(See  B,  and  F.)  The  change  with  m  is  noticed 
chiefly  in  Welsh,  in  which  tongue  Homan  be- 
comes Bo/an  (pronounced  Bovan),  while  for 
the  Latin  amniey  river,  the  Welsh  equivalent 
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is  Afon, — ^y  as^a  nnmeral  denotes  5,  or  with  a 
dash  over  it  (y),  600.  On  old  French  ooins  it 
signifies  the  mint  of  Troyes. 

VACAf  Caksft  de^    See  NuHbz,  Alvab. 

YACGAI)  BiMdy  an  Italian  composer,  bom  at 
Tolentino  in  the  Papal  States  in  1791,  died  in 
Milan  in  1849.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Paisiello  at 
Naples,  and  from  1811  to  1820  wrote  operas, 
oantatals,  and  ballets,  which  had  a  moderate 
success.  He  then  taught  singing  in  Venice, 
Trieste,  and  Vienna,  and  wrote  Pietro  il 
Orande^  a  comic  opera  performed  at  Parma, 
Zadig  ed  ABtartea^  performed  at  Naples,  and 
Giulietta  e  Borneo^  performed  at  Milan,  his 
best  work.  He  afterward  taught  singing  in 
Paris  and  London,  but  returned  to  Italy  in 
1882,  and  in  1888  became  first  master  of  com- 
position at  the  conseryatorj  of  Milan,  which 
post  he  held  tiU  his  death. 

YACCAIO,  AiA»%  an  Italian  painter,  born  in 
Naples  in  1598,  died  there  in  1670.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Stanzioni,  after  whose  death  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Neapolitan  school.  One  of 
his  best  works  is  a  "Holy  Family"  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli  at  Naples. 

VAOGDfATION  (Lat.  vaeca,  a  cow),  inoculation 
for  cowpox  as  a  protection  against  smallpox, 
first  practised  by  Dr.  Edward  Jenner  in  1796. 
(See  Jenneb.)  On  the  2d  or  8d  day  after  virus 
taken  from  a  perfect  vaccine  vesicle,  whether 
from  the  cow  or  the  human  subject,  is  placed 
in  contact  with  the  denuded  dermis  or  true 
skin,  the  puncture  is  observed  to  be  slightly 
inflamed.  On  the  4th  or  6th  day  a  vesicle  is 
observed  surrounded  by  a  slight  blush  of  in- 
flammation, and  containing  a  little  colorless, 
transparent  fluid.  This  increases  until  the  8th 
day,  when  it  should  be  from  a  quarter  to  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  the  blush  of  inflammation  sur- 
rounding it  at  the  same  time  having  become 
more  marked.  The  vesicle  is  umbUicated,  that 
is,  its  centre  is  depressed  below  the  level  of 
the  circumference,  in  this  respect  resembling 
the  pustules  of  smallpox.  It  is  compound, 
being  made  of  10  to  14  distinct  cells ;  one  of 
these,  carefully  punctured,  discharges  a  minute 
drop  of  fluid,  leaving  the  other  cells  still  dis- 
tended. On  the  8th  day  the  blush  of  sur- 
rounding inflammation,  heretofore  very  slight, 
begins  to  extend,  forming  what  is  termed  the 
areola ;  it  attains  its  greatest  diameter  by  the 
11th  day,  after  which  it  gradually  fades  and 
disappears.  With  the  appearance  of  the  areola 
the  vesicle  becomes  darker  and  dryer,,  and 
gradually  concretes  into  a  brown  translucent 
crust,  which  falls  off  about  the  20th  day,  leav- 
ing a  circular  depressed  cicatrix.  About  the 
8th  or  9th  day  there  is  usually  some  slight  fe- 
brile disturbance,  though  it  is  often  scarcely 
noticeable.  Such  is  the  course  of  the  true  vac- 
cine vesicle  when  uninterfered  with,  either  by 
the  presence  of  constitutional  disease  or  by  the 
accidental  occurrenee  of  inflammation. — When 
vaccination  was  first  introduced,  it  was  believed 
that  it  would  afford  in  all  cases  complete  and 
permanent  protection  from  smallpox.    But  it 


was  discovered  that  those  who  had  been  well 
and  thoroughly  vaccinated  were  still  liable  to 
some  extent  to  attacks  of  smallpox;  and  though 
in  general  the  disease  was  modified  (varioloid) 
and  rendered  shorter  and  milder,  still  it  occa- 
sionally resulted  in  death.  The  degree  of  pro- 
tection afforded  by  vaccination  thus  became 
a  question  of  great  interest.  Its  extreme 
value  was  easily  demonstrated  by  statistical 
researches.  In  England,  in  the  last  half  of 
the  18th  century,  out  of  every  1,000  deaths, 
96  occurred  from  smallpox;  in  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century,  out  of  every  1,000 
deaths,  but  86  were  caused  by  that  disease. 
The  amount  of  mortality  in  a  country  by  small- 
pox seems  to  bear  a  fixed  relation  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  vaccination  is  carried  out.  In 
all  England  and  Wales,  for  some  years  previous 
to  1868,  the  proportional  mortality  by  small- 
pox was  21*9  to  1,000  deaths  from  all  causes; 
in  London  it  was  but  16  to  1,000 ;  in  Ireland^ 
where  vaccination  was  much  less  general,  it 
was  49  to  1,000,  while  in  Oonnaught  it  was  60 
to  1,000.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  number  of 
European  countries  where  vaccination  was 
more  or  less  compulsory,  the  proportionate 
number  of  deaths  from  smallpox  about  the 
same  time  varied  from  2  per  1,000  of  all  causes 
in  Bohemia,  Lombardy,  Venice,  and  Sweden, 
to  8-83  per  1,000  in  Saxony.  Although  in 
many  instances  persons  who  had  been  vac- 
cinated were  attacked  with  smallpox  in  a  more 
or  less  modified  form,  it  was  noticed  that  the 
persons  so  attacked  had  been  commonly  vacci- 
nated many  years  previously.  The  mere  lapse 
of  time  in  many  cases  seems  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy the  protective  influence  of  vaccination. 
The  duration  of  the  protective  influence  varies 
with  different  individuals.  The  same  thing 
happens  with  regard  to  the  protective  influ- 
ence of  an  attack  of  smallpox  itself ;  in  most 
persons  it  lasts  for  life ;  many,  after  a  period 
more  or  less  prolonged,  are  liable  to  a  second 
attack ;  while  cases  have  occurred  in  which  a 
third  attack  has  proved  fatal.  In  all  cases 
revaccination  seems  to  be  a  test  of  the  loss  or 
presence  of  the  protective  influence ;  to  render 
this  test  certain,  where  revaccination  does  not 
succeed  on  the  first  trial,  it  should  be  careful- 
ly performed  a  second  time.  In  the  Prussian 
army  in  1848,  28,869  individuals  were  revao- 
cinated,  in  6,878  of  whom  the  cicatrices  of  the 
preceding  vaccination  were  indistinct  or  invisi- 
ble. Of  these,  16,862  had  regular  vesicles, 
4,404  irregular  vesicles,  and  in  7,768  cases  no 
effect  was  produced.  On  a  repetition  of  the 
vaccination  in  these  last,  it  succeeded  in  1,679 
cases.  Among  the  whole  number  successful- 
ly revaccinated  either  in  1848  or  before,  there 
was  but  a  single  case  of  varioloid,  and  not  one 
case  of  smallpox ;  while  seven  cases  of  vario- 
loid occurred  either  among  the  recruits  or 
among  those  revaccinated  without  success. 

YACaHBOT,  fittane.  a  French  philosopher, 
born  in  Langres,  July  29,  1809.  He  studiea 
at  the  normal  school  in  Paris,  and  was  director 
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of  stadies  there  from  1887  to  1851,  when  he 
was  saspended  throagh  ultramontane  influ- 
ence. In  1862  he  was  dismissed  for  refusing 
to  tfl^e  the  oatii  to  Napoleon  III. ;  and  for  his 
treatise  La  dimoeratie  (1859)  he  underwent 
three  months'  imprisonment,  and  for  this  and 
his  refusal  to  act  as  a  memher  of  the  council 
of  superior  instruction  was  disfranchised  till 
1870.  In  1871  he  was  elected  a  memher  of 
the  national  assemhlj.  He  succeeded  Oousin 
in  the  academy.  His  works  include  Hutoire 
eriUque  de  VScole  d^Atexandrie^  crowned  hy 
the  academy  (8  vols.,  1846-^51) ;  La  mitaphy- 
tique  et  la  geienes  (2  vols.,  1858;  2d  ed.,  8 
vols.,  1868);  Buau  de  philoiophie  critique 
(1864);   and  Za  r0%i(m  (1868). 

TififyFMMM^orPtotitBMiasMnlyan  Ital- 
ian painter,  horn  in  Florence  in  1500,  died  in 
Rome  in  1547.    He  adopted  the  names  of  his 
teachers  Yaga  and  Perino,  and  was  employed 
by  Raphael  on  some  of  the  principal  designs 
in  fresco  for  the  Vatican.    After  the  death 
of  Raphael  he  rose  into  great  reputation.    In 
1627,  auring  the  sack  of  Rome,  he  was  impris- 
oned ;  and  on  being  ransomed  he  went  to  Gk- 
noa,  where  he  embellished  the  palace  of  the 
Dorias.     He  returned  to  Rome  during  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  III.    He  designed  after  the 
style  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  excelled  in  mytho- 
Ic^cal,  classical,  and  religious  subjects.    His 
best  work  is  the  **  Oreation  of  Eve  "  in  Rome. 
fiOUHT  (Lat.  v<igari,  to  wander),  in  law, 
sometimes  defined  as  one  who  has  no  settled 
home,  but  more  properly  one  who  wanders 
about  without  any  settled  home,  refuses  to 
work,  and  has  no  means  of  subsistence.    The 
law  looks  upon  vagrancy  as  an  offence,  not 
for  its  moral  wrong  nor  for  the  harm  it  does 
to  the  man  himself,  but  for  its  injury  to  so- 
ciety, and  the  demand  it   makes  upon  the 
means  of  society  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
vagrant.    If  one  having  a  settled  home,  with- 
out means  of  suboistence,  requires  help,  he  is 
a  panper,  and  not  a  vagrant ;  that  is,  he  is  en- 
tiUed  to  aid,  but  is  not  an  offender.    Neither 
is  one  a  vagrant  who,  having  means  of  his 
own,  leads  a  life  of  idle  wandering,  but  makes 
no  call  u]^on  the  public  means,  and  inflicts  no 
direct  injury  upon  the  public  welfare.    Va- 
grancy has  been  a  statutory  offence  from  a 
very  early  day,  and  it  was  probably  an  offence 
at  tiie  common  law. 
finUJIT,  fhBfflB  ie»    See  Lb  Vaillant. 
flLAlB  (Ger.   Wallie),  a  S.  W.  canton  of 
Switzerland,  bounded  N.  by  Vaud  and  Bern, 
E.  by  Uri  and  Ticino,  8.  E.  and  S.  by  Pied- 
mont, and  S.  W.  and  S.  by  Savoy ;  area,  2,026 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  96,887,  nearly  all  Roman 
Catholioa.    Valais  is  one  of  the  most  pictu- 
resque   of  Swiss  cantons,  being  surrounded 
on  aU   sides  by  some  of  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains, such  as  the  Monte  Rosa  group  (high- 
est peak,  15,150  ft.)  and  the  Matterhorn  (14,- 
8S6  ft.),  both  belonging  to  the  Pennine  Alps 
and  separating  Valais  from  Italy ;  and  besides 
other  branebes  of  these  Alps  8.  and  W.,  there 


are  those  of  the  Helvetian  or  Lepontine  Alps 
on  the  east,  and  their  divergent  brandi  known 
as  the  Bernese  Alps  on  the  north.  Ajmong 
over  100  glaciers  in  this  canton,  which  are  best 
seen  from  the  valleys  descending  into  it  from 
Monte  Rosa,  are  several  of  great  extent  and 
magnificence,  especially  the  Gomer  ice  stream 
and  the  Viescher  glacier,  forming  an  ice  cata- 
ract, and  the  Aletsch,  the  largest  of  all  the 
glaciers,  separated  by  a  ridge  from  the  Eggisch- 
orn,  one  of  the  present  headquarters  of  high 
Alpine  explorations.  The  Sallenche  waterfall 
adjoins  Martigny,  the  starting  point  of  the 
roads  over  the  Great  St.  Bernard  and  Ool  de 
Balme  passes.  The  new  road  over  tiie  Furca 
pass,  completed  in  1867,  directly  connects  the 
St.  Gothard  group  with  the  valley  of  the  Rh6ne, 
the  principal  valley  in  this  canton,  and  baa 
greatly  increased  tiie  traffic  across  the  Alps 
from  Upper  Valais.  Several  other  great  and 
minor  passes,  such  as  the  Grimsel  near  the 
Rhdne  glacier,  the  Gemmi  near  the  minerid 
springs  of  Leuk,  and  others,  are  in  part  or 
wholly  in  this  canton.  The  chief  occupation 
is  the  rearing  of  cattle,  in  connection  with 
dairies.  Grapes  and  figs  ripen  at  the  foot  of 
ice-dad  mountains,  and  wine  is  produced  in 
the  central  and  lower  parts  of  the  canton.  The 
crops  of  maize  have  lately  increased,  as  well 
as  the  mineral  productions.  Emigration  to 
the  United  States  has  much  increased  since 
1868.  The  country  is  generally  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower  Valais.  French,  in  a  cor* 
rupt  form,  is  spoken  by  a  majority  of  the  in* 
habitants. — Valais  was  long  ruled  by  Bern ;  it 
became  a  separate  canton  under  the  Helvetic 
constitution  of  1798,  was  subsequently  annexed 
to  France,  and  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  was 
again  admitted  as  a  canton.  It  joined  in  the 
movement  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Sonderbund  in  1848,  and  after  its  overthrow  in 
1847  adopted  a  liberal  constitution,  which  was 
modified  in  1862  through  the  ultramontane  in- 
fluence of  Upper  Valais.  The  grand  council 
consists  of  86,  and  the  council  of  state  of  7 
members,  the  former  initiating  laws  and  the 
latter  carrying  them  out.  The  Roman  Oatholic 
bishop  resides  at  Sion  or  Sitten,  the  capital. 

YALCUaiAiB.  L  Udewyk  Cnqper,  a  Dutch 
scholar,  bom  in  Leeuwarden  in  1716,  died  in 
Leyden,  March  14,  1785.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Franeker  in  1741,  and  also 
of  Grecian  antiquity  in  1755,  and  from  1766 
held  those  two  chairs  together  with  that  of 
Dutch  history  at  Leyden.  He  edited  the  works 
of  severid  of  the  classical  authors,  and  wrote  a 
number  of  critical  and  other  treatises,  a  col- 
lection of  which  was  published  by  Erfurdt  un- 
der the  title  Opuwula  Philologiea,  Critiea  et 
Oratoria  (2  vols.  8vo,  Leipsic,  1809).  11.  Jn, 
a  Dutch  statesman,  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  Leyden  about  1769,  died  in  Haarlem,  Jan. 
26,  1821.  He  was  professor  of  jurisprudence 
successively  at  Franeker  and  Utrecht,  but,  be- 
ing an  active  leader  of  the  anti-Orange  party, 
was  compeUed  to  leave  Holland  in  1787.    After 
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soliciting  the  codperation  of  France,  he  ac- 
companied the  French  auxiliary  troops  under 
Pichegru  to  the  Netherlands  in  1794-^5,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  legislative  body  of 
the  new  republic  and  professor  of  public  law 
at  Leyden.  In  1796  he  went  as  ambassador 
to  Spain.  In  1810  he  attempted  in  vain,  as 
an  envoy  of  King  Louis  Bonaparte,  to  dissuade 
Napoleon  from  annexing  Holland  to  France, 

VALDEZ.    See  Melendez  Yaldez. 

TALDIVIA*  LAS.  province  of  Chili,  bor* 
dering  on  the  province  of  Araaco,  the  Andes 
(which  separate  it  from  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic and  Patagonia),  lianqnihue,  and  the  Pacific 
ocean;  area,  10,700  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1875,  37,- 
481.  There  are  many  fine  harbors  on  the 
coast.  On  the  £.  border  are  several  active 
•volcanoes,  of  which  Yillarica  is  the  highest. 
The  surface  between  the  sea  and  the  Andes  is 
generally  more  level  than  that  of  other  parts 
of  Chili.  The  most  important  streams  are  the 
Oauten  or  Imperial,  Tolten,  Yaldivia,  and  Rio 
Bneno.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  the 
greater  part  is  covered  with  forests  of  excel- 
lent timber.  The  climate  is  moist,  but  healtii- 
f  al.  Yaldivia  at  one  time  yielded  large  quan- 
tities of  gold,  but  the  system  of  slavery  which 
the  Spaniards  attempted  to  impose  upon  the 
natives  caused  a  revolt,  which  led  to  the  ruin 
of  the  mines.  About  two  thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation are  Araucanian  Indians,  and  the  remain- 
der descendants  of  the  Spaniards  and  mixed 
breeds.  II.  A  city,  capital  of  the  province,  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  Yaldivia  river,  about  9  m. 
from  the  Pacific,  and  about  470  m.  S.  of  San- 
tiago; lat.  89°  49'  S.,  Ion.  73°  15'  W.;  pop.  in 
1875,  4,054,  many  of  whom  are  Germans.  The 
harbor,  a  beautiful  bay  formed  by  the  river,  is 
one  of  the  best  on  the  Pacific.  The  island  of 
Manzera  at  the  entrance  to  the  river  forms  two 
passages,  skirted  by  steep  mountains  strongly 
fortified.  Its  chief  trade  is  with  Yalparaiso, 
to  which  it  exports  large  quantities  of  timber. 
It  was  founded  in  1551  by  Pedro  de  Yaldivia, 
became  rich  and  populous,  was  many  times 
attacked  and  in  1690  destroyed  by  the  Aran- 
oanians,  and  was  rebuilt  and  strongly  fortified. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1640,  and  by  the 
patriots  under  Lord  Cochrane  in  1820. 

TiLENCE  (anc.  Valentia)^  a  town  of  France,  in 
Dauphiny,  capital  of  the  department  of  Dr6me, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rh6ne,  which  is  here 
spanned  by  an  unusually  fine  suspension  bridge, 
57  m.  S.  of  Lyons ;  pop.  in  1872,  20,668.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  and  old  walls  surround  the 
town;  but  there  are  attractive  squares  and 
promenades.  It  is  a  bishop^s  see,  and  has  a 
cathedral  founded  in  212  by  St.  Apollinaris, 
with  a  tower  rebuilt  in  1862,  and  with  Cano- 
va's  monument  of  Pope  Pius  YL,  who  died 
here.  Connected  with  the  artillery  school  is  a 
large  area  for  practice.  The  former  citadel  is 
now  a  barrack  for  engineers.  Silk  and  cotton 
goods,  gloves,  glass  ware,  and  other  articles  are 
manufactured.  There  is  much  trade  in  the 
sparkling  St.  Peray  wine,  almost  equal  to  Cham- 


pagne, and  in  timber,  grained  leather,  doth^ 
&c, — The  town  was  a  colony  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  and  in  the  middle  ages  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  county  and  duchy  of  Yalentinois. 

YILENCIA}  a  central  county  of  New  Mexi- 
co, divided  into  two  parts  by  the  S.  projection 
of  San  Miguel  co. ;  area,  about  10,500  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  9,093.  The  £.  part  borders  on 
Texas,  and  is  intersected  in  the  S.  W.  comer  by 
the  Rio  Pecos.  The  W.  part,  bordering  on  Ari- 
zona, is  intersected  near  the  centre  by  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  watered  by  its  tributary  the  Puer- 
co,  and  by  the  Zufli,  one  of  the  head  streams 
of  the  Colorado  Chiquito,  and  is  crossed  by 
several  mountain  chains.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  39,438  bushels  of  wheat, 
77,854  of  Indian  coi*n,  5,755  of  peas  and  beans, 
6,178  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  72,840  of  wool. 
There  were  456  horses,  622  mules  and  asses, 
1,264  milch  cows,  8,329  working  oxen,  48,610 
sheep,  and  795  swine.    Capital,  Valencia. 

TALENdAt  !•  An  ancient  kingdom  of  Spain, 
bounded  N.  by  Catalonia,  £.  and  S.  £.  by  the 
Mediterranean,  S.  W.  by  Murcia,  W.  by  New 
Castile,  and  N.  W.  by  Aragon ;  area,  8,897  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,401,833.  It  comprised  the 
modern  provinces  of  Castellon,  Yalencia,  and 
Alicante.  The  principal  rivers,  all  of  which 
rise  in  the  country  W.  of  Yalencia,  are  the 
Guadalaviar,  the  Jucar  and  its  tributary  the  Ma- 
gro,  the  Palancia,  Mijares,  and  Segura.  The 
interior  parts  are  mountainous,  while  the  land 
upon  the  coast  and  on  the  banks  of  the  numer- 
ous rivers  is  generally  level.  In  some  places 
high  rugged  mountains  come  close  to  the  sea. 
The  Sierra  de  Penaquila,  whicb  terminates  in 
Cape  San  Martin,  traverses  the  province  of 
Alicante  in  a  N.  £.  direction.  The  other  ranges 
are  irregular,  but  for  the  most  part  lie  nearly 
E.  and  W.  The  ores  of  iron,  copper,  cobalt, 
quicksilver,  lead,  and  silver  are  found.  Supe« 
rior  facilities  for  irrigation  render  Yalencia  the 
most  fertile  district  of  Spain,  and  in  some 
places  several  crops  are  raised  in  a  year.  Wine 
is  produced  in  large  quantities.  The  climate  is 
noted  for  its  mildness  and  salubrity. — Under 
the  Moors  Yalencia  formed  part  of  the  caliphate 
of  Cordova,  but  it  was  taken  from  them  by 
the  Cid  in  1094.  They  reconquered  it  in  1101, 
and  on  the  dissolution  of  the  realm  of  the  Al- 
moravides  it  became  an  independent  kingdom ; 
but  the  Moors  were  finally  expelled  in  1288. 
It  afterward  became  a  province  of  the  king- 
dom of  Aragon,  retaining  however  the  title 
of  reino  de  Valencia,  IL  A  province  occupy- 
ing the  centre  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  border- 
ing on  the  Mediterranean  and  the  provinces 
of  Castellon,  Teruel,  Cuenca,  Albacete,  and 
Alicante;  area,  4,352  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
665,141.  The  rivers  Guadalaviar  and  Jucar, 
which  intersect  it,  supply  a  system  of  irriga- 
ting canals,  watering  more  than  100,000  acres. 
The  chief  crops  of  the  irrigated  lands  are  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  rye,  lucerne,  maize,  beans,  hemp, 
rice,  oranges,  and  mulberries;  of  the  unirri- 
gated  land^  the  grape,  olive,  carob,  fig,  date. 
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and  esparto  grass.  About  4^000  acres  are  de- 
voted to  orange  oolture,  which  has  become 
verj  important.  The  mountainous  districts  are 
clo&ed  with  forests  of  fine  timber,  and  there 
are  valuable  marble  quarries  in  the  interior 
and  fisheries  on  the  coast.  Large  numbers 
of  sheep  and  goats  are  raised,  and  the  silk- 
worm is  eztensiyelj  cultivated.  III.  A  citj 
(anc.  Valentid),  capital  of  the  province  and 
of  the  ancient  kingdom,  on  the  river  Guada- 
laviar,  about  2  m.  from  the  sea,  190  m.  E.  S.  E. 
of  Madrid;  pop.  about  110,000.  The  old  city 
is  surrounded  bj  a  circular  wall,  built  in  1856, 
30  ft.  high  and  10  ft.  thick,  which  has  eight 
gates.  Its  streets  are  crooked  and  narrow, 
and  the  houses  high  and  gloomy ;  but  the  sub- 
urbs beyond  the  waUs  are  handsomely  laid 
oat  and  weU  built.  A  quay  planted  with  shade 
trees  extends  along  the  river,  which  is  crossed 
by  five  bridges.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  the  cathedral,  begun  in  1262  and  enlarg^ 
in  1482J  the  interior  of  which  is  richly  adorned 
with  marbles  and  many  fine  pictures ;  the  epis- 
copal palace,  custom  house,  chamber  of  com- 
merce, court  house,  theatre,  academy  of  the 
fine  arts,  school  of  commerce,  medical  insti- 
tute, several  hospitals  and  asylums,  and  many 
churches  and  suppressed  convents.  The  uni- 
versity, founded  in  1410,  hasa  library  of  about 
45,000  volumes  and  a  museum  of  naturd  his- 
tory, and  there  is  another  library  of  11,000 
volumes  in  the  bishop^s  palace.  The  national 
museum,  in  one  of  the  suppressed  convents, 
contains  several  hundred  paintings  of  the  Va- 
lencian  school.  The  botanic  garden  has  the 
finest  collection  of  exotic  plants  in  Spain.  The 
fashionable  promenade  is  the  Alameda,  whose 
long  avenue,  adorned  with  fountains  and  trees, 
leads  to  the  Grao  or  port  of  Valencia.  The 
harbor  is  formed  by  a  semicircular  curve  in 
the  beach,  ^  m.  in  diameter,  with  two  moles 
extending  seaward,  one  5,838,  the  other  8,589 
ft  long.  An  inner  port  is  formed  by  two 
arms  extending  from  the  moles  across  the 
curve,  and  enclosing  an  area  of  110,000  square 
yards.  It  is  defended  by  two  batteries  of  12 
guns  each,  situated  on  the  shore  on  each  side 
of  the  Grao.  The  principal  manufactures  of 
Valencia  are  silks,  linen  and  woollen  goods, 
bagging  and  cordage,  hats,  gloves,  fans,  combs, 
leather,  glass,  paper,  painted  tiles,  soap,  iron 
ware,  and  pottery.  The  exports  are  oranges, 
nuts,  raw  silk,  wine,  esparto,  raisins,  and  saf- 
fron. Of  these,  oranges  form  the  most  im- 
portant item ;  the  export  of  the  crop  of  1878- 
'4  was  528,717  cases,  of  which  Great  Britain 
took  440,859  cases,  and  the  United  States  60,- 
964.  During  the  same  season  1G8  steamers 
engaged  in  the  orange  trade  loaded  in  the  port. 
The  wine  is  shipped  chiefly  to  France.  The 
total  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1874,  was  $332,- 
892.  About  8,000  vessels,  native  and  foreign, 
visit  the  port  annually. — Valencia  was  a  town 
of  the  Eaetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  At 
a  later  period  it  became  a  Roman  colony,  in 


which  D.  Junius  Brutus  settled  the  soldiers  of 
Viriathus  about  138  B.  C.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Pompey,  but  was  soon  restored.  The  Moors 
took  it  from  the  Goths  in  718,  and  it  was  cap- 
tured from  them  in  the  spring  of  1094,  after  a 
siege  of  20  months.  In  1101  they  retook  it, 
but  were  forced  to  surrender  it  in  1288.  In 
the  war  of  the  succession  Valencia  was  op- 
posed to  the  French,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  lost  its  privileges  in  the  reign  of  Philip  V. 
In  June,  1808,  the  French,  under  Gen,  Moncey, 
attempted  to  take  it ;  but  though  it  was  aban«- 
doned  by  the  generals  and  nobles,  the  people, 
under  Rico,  a  monk,  made  a  gallant  defence, 
and  compelled  the  enemy  to  retire  with  great 
loss.  It  was  afterward  (Jan.  9,  1812)  surren- 
dered to  Suchet  by  the  Spanish  general  Blake. 

TlLENCIi,  a  city  of  Venezuela,  capitd  of  the 
province  of  Carabobo,  in  a  valley  between  the 
sierras  San  Die^o  and  Guataparo,  18  m.  from 
Puerto  Cabello,  its  seaport,  and  70  m.  W.  8.  W. 
of  Caracas;  pop.  in  1878,  28,544.  In  1810  it 
was  8  m.  W.  of  Valencia  lake,  which  has  so 
diminished  from  evaporation  that  it  is  now 
nearly  9  m.  distant.  The  streets  are  broad 
and  laid  out  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  but 
most  of  the  houses  are  low  and  mean.  There 
are  no  public  buildings  worthy  of  note,  except- 
ing the  principal  church,  which  stands  in  a 
large  square.  A  brisk  trade  is  carried  on 
through  Puerto  Cabello,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  good  road. — Valencia  was  founded 
in  1555.  In  1658  it  was  attacked  by  Indians, 
who  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  It  suffered 
from  the  earthquake  of  1812,  and  subsequently 
from  the  war  of  independence. 

TAlEHrCIENHES  (under  the  Merovingians  Va- 
lentianoi),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Le  Nord,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Scheldt  and  Ronelle,  27  m.  S.  E.  of  Lille; 
pop.  in  1872,  24,662.  Its  fortress,  built  by 
Vauban,  is  on  an  island  in  the  Scheldt.  It 
has  a  college,  a  school  of  chemistry,  an  acad- 
emy for  painting  and  sculpture,  and  a  public 
library.  The  chief  manufactures  are  linen, 
muslins,  beet  sugar,  gold  and  silver  tissues, 
toys,  earthenware,  and  leather.  The  produc- 
tion of  Valenciennes  lace  has  much  declined. 
The  mines  in  the  vicinity  yield  one  fourth  of  the 
total  French  product  of  coal. — Valenciennes 
was  a  residence  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  be- 
came one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Eainaut,  and 
was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Louis  XI.  in 
1477  and  Turenne  in  1656;  but  it  was  cap- 
tured by  Louis  XIV.  in  1677,  and  its  posses- 
sion was  confirmed  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Nimeguen.  It  was  taken  by  the  allies  in  1798 
after  a  siege  of  six  weeks,  but  recaptured  in 
1794.  The  Prussians  occupied  it  from  August, 
1815,  to  November,  1818. 

VlLiarCIENNiS,  Adillto,  a  French  naturalist, 
bom  in  Paris,  Aug.  9,  1794,  died  there,  April 
14,  1865.  In  1880  he  became  professor  of 
anatomy  in  the  normal  school.  In  1844  he 
succeeded  Geoffrey  Saint- Hilaire  in  the  acad- 
emy of  sciences.    His  works  include  ffistoire 
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natureUe  des  poisiont^  commenced  with  Ouvier 
(11  vols.,  Pans,  1829-'49),  and  ffutoire  natu- 
relU  des  molhuquMy  des  annilides  et  des  eoo- 
phytes  (1838). 

VALEN8)  flATlu,  a  Roman  emperor  of  the 
East,  horn  ahout  A.  D.  828,  killea  at  Adrian- 
ople,  Aug.  9,  878.  In  March,  864,  his  hrother 
Yalentinian  I.  made  him  emperor  of  the  East. 
In  the  following  year  Procopius  was  proclaimed 
emperor  hy  the  people  of  Oonstantinople,  and 
met  and  defeated  Valens  at  Ghalcedon ;  hut  in 
866,  after  two  successful  hattles,  Valens  cap- 
tured Procopius  and  slew  him.  After  reducing 
the  taxes  one  fourth,  and  being  baptized,  in 
867  he  began  a  war  with  the  Gk>thB  who  had 
assisted  Procopius,  and  at  first  was  successful, 
compelling  Auianaric  to  sue  for  peace.  Re- 
turmng  in  triumph,  he  began  a  desultory  war 
against  the  Persians,  chiefly  in  defence  of  Ar- 
menia. In  the  mean  time  the  Goths,  retiring 
before  the  Huns,  had  been  permitted  to  settle 
in  MoBsia;  but  they  soon  became  discontented, 
ravaged  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  defeated 
the  Romans  in  several  battles.  The  last  of 
these,  at  Adrianople,  in  which  Valens  perished, 
was  one  of  the  severest  reverses  the  Romans 
ever  experienced. 

flLENTDI.  CaMM  CMav,  a  German  physi- 
ologist, of  Jewish  parentage,  bom  in  Breslau, 
July  8,  1810.  He  took  his  degree  in  medicine 
at  Breslau  in  1882,  and  in  1886  became  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  at  Bern.  His  works  in- 
clude Lehrhuch  der  Physiologie  des  Mensehen 
(2  vols.,  Brunswick,  1846;  2d  ed.,  1847-'60); 
Grundriss  der  Physiologie  des  Mensehen  (1846 ; 
4th  enlarged  ed.,  1855);  and  Versuch  einer 
physiologischen  Fathologie  des  Blutes  und  der 
wrigen  Eorpersdfte  (Leipsic,  1866). 

TALkhtihi^  Satit  according  to  some  eccle- 
siastical writers  a  bishop,  according  to  others 
a  presbyter,  who  was  beheaded  at  Rome  in 
tiie  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius  (270),  and 
was  early  canonized.  Wheatley  says  that  St. 
Valentine  "was  a  man  of  most  admirable 
parts,  and  so  famous  for  his  love  and  charity, 
that  the  custom  of  choosing  Valentines  upon 
his  festival  (which  is  still  practised)  took  its 
rise  from  thence."  Others  derived  tne  custom 
from  birds  being  supposed  to  select  their  mates 
on  this  day ;  others  from  a  practice  prevalent 
in  ancient  Rome  at  the  festival  of  the  Luper- 
oalia,  during  the  month  of  February,  when, 
among  other  ceremonies,  the  names  of  young 
women  were  placed  in  a  box,  from  which  they 
were  taken  by  young  men,  as  chance  directed. 
The  pastors  of  the  early  church,  finding  it 
impossible  to  extirpate  this  pagan  ceremony, 
changed  its  form.  It  was  the  custom  on  the 
eve  of  Feb.  14,  St.  Valentine's  day,  to  have  the 
names  of  a  select  number  of  one  sex  put  into 
some  vessel  by  an  equal  number  of  the  other; 
and  thereupon  every  one  drew  a  name,  which 
for  the  time  being  was  called  his  or  her  Valen- 
tine. The  custom  of  choosing  Valentines  ex- 
isted very  early.  Presents  of  gloves,  garters, 
and  jewelry  were  common  as  v^entines. 


TiLSnnSIAI  (VALENTmiANiTs),  the  name  of 
three  Roman  emperors.  L  flavtH,  bom  at 
Cibalao,  Pannonia,  in  A.  D.  821,  died  at  Bre- 
getio,  in  the  same  province,  Nov.  17,  875.  He 
was  the  son  of  Oount  Gratian,  and  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Jovian  in  868  he  was  made  captain 
of  the  second  company  of  the  guards.  On  tiie 
death  of  Jovian  at  Dadastana  in  Febraary,  864, 
the  throne  was  offered  by  the  army  leaders  to 
Valentinian,  who  was  then  at  Ancyra.  He  as- 
sumed the  purple  on  the  plains  of  Nicssa,  Feb. 
26,  and  after  reaching  Oonstantinople  made 
his  brother  Valens  associate  emperor  with  the 
control  of  the  eastern  provinces.  Valentinian 
then  went  to  Italy,  and  for  some  years  was 
engaged  in  protecting  the  frontiers  of  the  em- 
pire. He  first  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Lute- 
tia  (now  Paris),  and  during  866  the  Aleman- 
ni  were  defeated  by  his  general  Jovinus^  the 
master  of  the  horse.  The  following  winter 
was  spent  at  Durocortorum  (Rheims),  in  build- 
ing forts  and  taking  other  means  of 'defence 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Germans.  In 
867  the  Alemanni  surprised  and  plundered 
Moguntiacum  (Mentz) ;  but  the  emperor  drove 
them  back  into  their  own  country,  defeating 
them  at  a  place  called  Solidnum.  In  870  the 
Saxons,  who  had  made  an  incursion  into  Ro- 
man territory,  were  destroyed  by  an  ambus- 
cade. In  874  Valentinian  prepared  for  a  cam- 
paign against  the  (Juadi,  but  died  at  Bregen- 
tio,  near  the  modem  town  of  Oomora,  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  setting  out.  He  was  one 
of  the  ablest  of  the  Roman  emperors,  but  his 
character  was  disfigured  by  passion  and  orueltj. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Gratian.  IL  Ihi* 
Ttu,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  about  871, 
strangled  May  15,  892.  Immediately  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  was  raised  by  the  army 
to  the  imperial  di^ty,  being  but  four  or  five 
years  old;  and  although  his  brother  Gratian 
consented  to  this  arrangement,  and  made  a 
partition  of  the  western  empire,  assigning  to 
Valentinian  Italy,  niyricum,  and  Africa,  Gra* 
tian  really  exercised  the  supreme  authority 
over  all  the  territory  until  his  murder  in  888. 
Then  Theodosius  took  charge  of  Valentinian, 
and  upheld  his  rights  in  887  and  888  against 
the  usurper  Maximus.  In  892  he  endeavored 
to  rid  himself  of  his  general  and  chief  adviser 
Arbogast  by  dismissiU,  and  a  few  days  later 
was  found  strangled  in  his  apartment  at  Vi- 
enna in  Gaul.  IIL  FladilH|  emperor  of  the 
West,  born  about  419,  assassinated  in  455.  He 
was  the  son  of  Oonstantius  and  Galla  Plaoi- 
dia,  daughter  of  Theodosius  I.  On  Oct  28, 
425,  he  received  from  his  cousin  Theodosins 
II.  the  purple  and  the  title  of  Augustus.  The 
first  years  of  his  reign,  while  his  mother  Placi- 
dia  ruled  for  him,  were  marked  by  the  disas- 
trous rivalry  between  the  last  two  great  Ro- 
man generals,  AS  tins  and  Boniface,  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  Africa.  In  487  Valentinian 
married  at  Oonstantinople  Eudoxia,  daughter 
of  Theodosius.  In  the  mean  time  the  extreme 
provinces  of  the  western  empire  were  grada- 
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ally  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  the  Boman  pos- 
sessionB  were  constantly  diminishing.  In  451 
AStios  def eated/Attila  near  Gh&lons-snr-Mame ; 
bat  in  462  the  latter  rayaged  the  north  of  Italy. 
A^tiufl  was  in  464  killed  hy  Valentinian^s  own 
hand,  whose  feehle  mind  had  long  heen  jeal- 
ona  of  the  commanding  intellect  and  haughty 
character  of  his  greatest  general.  Yalentinian 
himself,  the  following  year,  while  viewing  a 
n>ectacle  in  the  Campus  Martins,  was  slain  at 
the  instigation  of  the  patrician  Petronius  Maxi- 
mns,  whose  wife  the  emperor  had  a  short  time 
before  violated,  and  who  usurped  the  throne. 
Valentinian  was  the  last  of  the  Theodosian 
line,  and  his  vices  were  as  conspicuous  as  his 
mental  powers  were  contemptible. 

VALiariuiiAliB.  See  Gnostics,  vol.  viii.,  p.  62. 

TALEHTUIOIS,  IhAm  ^  See  Diana  of 
PorriKBfl. 

TlLEUAlf  (Lat.  valere,  to  be  well),  a  genus  of 
monopetalous  plants,  Valeriana,  wnich  with  a 
few  others  makes  up  the  family  valerianaeea. 
On  account  of  a  similarity  in  the  structure 
of  the  individual  flowers,  ^e  family  in  a  sys- 
tematic arrangement  stands  near  eompoiita, 
though  they  are  not,  as  in  that  order,  collect- 
ed into  a  head,  but  in  a  corymb  or  cyme.  In 
Yalerian  the  inferior  ovary  has  one  fertile  one- 
ovuled  cell,  and  two  empty  or  abortive  ones; 
the  adherent  calyx  has  its  limb  developed  as 
several  plumose  bristles,  which  are  rolled  in- 
ward in  flower,  but  as  the  fruit  matures  ex- 
pand as  a  pappus;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  is 
usually  gibbouis,  or  swollen  at  one  side  near 
the  base,  and  the  limb  has  five  nearly  regular 
lobes;  stamens  three.  There  are  about  160 
species,  mostly  perennial  herbs,  with  thick- 
ened roota,  which  are  strong-smelling  when 
dry,  entire  or  divided  leaves,  and  white  or 
roee-colored  flowers ;  they  are  widely  distrib- 
Qted,  but  most  abundant  in  mountainous  re- 
ffions;  three  are  natives  of  the  northern  states, 
but  rather  rare  and  local.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  the  edible  valerian  (  V.  edulU), 
so  called  because  its  large  spindle-shaped  root, 
sometimes  a  foot  long,  is  roasted  and  eaten  by 
the  western  Indians;  its  leaves  are  fringed- 
ciliate,  and  its  stem,  1  to  4  ft.  high,  bears  an 
interropted  panicle  of  whitish  flowers.  F.  pau- 
^^fiara  is  found  from  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
southward,  while  tiie  first  named  and  F.  «yZ- 
cetMf,  our  third  native  species,  are  northern 
and  western.  The  best  known  of  all  the  spe- 
cies is  F.  offieinalU,  the  root  of  which  is  the 
medicinal  valerian,  and  the  plant  is  quite  com- 
mon in  gardens,  where  it  is  cultivated  for  the 
fragrance  of  its  flowers ;  the  leaves  have  from 
11  to  21  oblong,  cut-toothed,  somewhat  downy 
leaflets ;  the  stem,  2  to  8  ft.  high,  bears  a  broad, 
terminal  corymb  of  small  white  flowers,  often 
tinged  with  pink,  with  an  odor  like  that  of  heli- 
otrope, on  which  account  it  is  often  called  gar- 
den heliotrope.  A  closely  related  species,  with 
lees  divided  leaves,  F.  jlhu,  is  also  cultivated. 
The  medicinal  species  is  found  all  over  Europe, 
from  Spsin  to  Iceland,  and  in  northern  Asia, 


and  is  cultivated  in  England  and  sparingly  in 
this  country  for  its  roots ;  it  has  an  erect  root- 
stock,  to  which  are  attached  numerous  rootlets 
8  to  4  in.  long ;  the  rootstock  is  usually  cut  to 
facilitate  drying.  When  freshly  dug  tiie  root 
has  no  characteristic  odor,  but  when  dry  it  has 
a  peculiar  terebinthine  or  camphorous  odor, 
and  a  bitterish  aromatic  taste.  The  chemical 
composition  of  the  root  is  somewhat  complex; 
when  fresh  it  gives  from  ^  to  2  per  cent,  of 
volatile  oil ;  the  dried  root  yields  less  oil,  with 
valerianic  acid,  which  results  from  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  oil  during  the  drying,  and  a  resi- 
nous substance ;  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  root,  and  the  different  products,  have 
not  been  well'  studied.  Valerian  has  long  been 
used  in  medicine,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
phu  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  and  other  an- 
cient writers  was  this  plant.    In  the  16th  cen- 


YalerUn  (Yalerlan*  offldnallB). 

tury  it  was  used  in  England  to  flavor  soups 
and  pottages,  and  the  roots,  though  the  odor  is 
now  disagreeable  to  most  persons,  were  placed 
among  clothes  as  a  perfume.  Cats  are  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  the  odor;  a  piece  of  the  root 
seems  to  intoxicate  them.  Valerian  belongs 
to  that  class  of  nervous  stimulants  known  as 
antispasmodics,  and  in  hysteria  and  other  affec- 
tions of  women  it  is  used  in  both  domestic  and 
regular  practice ;  it  is  administered  in  the  form 
of  infusion,  tincture,  and  fluid  extract. — The 
valerian  family  includes  cenVranihui,  of  which 
several  species  are  cultivated  as  ornamental 
plants,  and  fedia,  of  which  jP.  olitoria  is  cul- 
tivated, and  is  known  as  com  salad. 

TJUEUAN  (PuBLiTJB  LiciNius  Valbbiantb), 
a  Roman  emperor,  who  reigned  from  A.  D. 
268  to  260.  He  was  descended  from  a  noble 
Roman  family,  rose  to  the  highest  honors  of 
the  state,  and  was  fixed  upon  by  the  emperor 
Decius,  who  in  251  had  determined  to  revive 
the  censorship,  as  the  fittest  person  for  that 
post;  but  he  was  saved  from  discharging  its 
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unenviable  daties  hj  the  death  of  the  emperor. 
His  successor  Gallus  sent  Valerian  to  bring  the 
legions  of  Gaul  and  Germany  to  aid  in  quelling 
the  rebellion  of  iEmilianus ;  but  before  his  ar- 
rival Gallus  had  been  slain,  ^milianus  shared 
the  same  fate,  and  Valerian  was  called  to  the 
throne.  He  immediately  associated  with  him- 
self in  the  empire  his  son  Gallienus.  His  whole 
reign  was  spent  in  resisting  the  assaults  of 
the  Franks,  Alemanni,  and  Goths,  and  in  the 
East  of  the  Persians.  Leaving  the  defence  of 
the  West  to  his  son  and  to  his  lieutenant,  the 
emperor  marched  against  the  Persian  monarch, 
but  was  taken  prisoner  with  his  army,  and  the 
victory  of  Sapor  was  followed  by  the  capture 
of  Antioch  and  the  overrunning  of  Asia  Minor. 
His  son  usurped  the  throne,  gave  himself  up 
to  debauchery,  and  allowed  the  empire  to  be 
overrun  by  the  barbarians.  (See  GALUEinrs.) 
Valerian  died  in  captivity.  The  accounts  of 
his  reign  are  contradictory,  and  the  chronol- 
ogy is  uncertain. 

TALERIABTIG  kCSD^  or  Taferle  IcM,  an  acid  which 
bears  the  same  relation  to  amylic  alcohol  that 
acetic  acid  does  to  ethylic  or  common  alcohol. 
It  was  first  obtained  by  Ohevreul  in  1817  from 
the  fat  of  a  dolphin,  delphinum  phoccma^  and 
was  called  delphinic  or  phocenic  acid.  In  1880 
Grote  obtained  from  the  essential  oil  of  vale- 
rian an  acid  which  he  called  valerianic  acid, 
and  which  was  shown  by  Trommsdorff  and 
Ettling  to  be  identical  with  Ghevreul^s  delphinic 
acid.  It  was  afterward  produced  by  oxidation 
of  amylic  alcohol  by  Dumas  and  Stas,  who 
pointed  out  its  relation  to  tbis  body  and  showed 
its  composition  to  be  OsHioOs.  It  is  found  in 
many  vegetables,  as  valerian,  angelica,  and 
several  other  roots,  in  the  fruit  and  bark  of 
viburnum  opulus,  in  the  bark  of  the  elder,  and 
in  many  composite  plants.  It  is  also  produced 
by  the  oxidation  of  fats  and  the  putrefaction 
of  albuminous  substances.  It  is  prepared  from 
amylic  alcohol  by  adding  to  it  twice  its  weight 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  passing  this  slow- 
ly into  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
and,  after  heating  for  some  time  in  a  flask, 
distilling  and  saturating  the  distillate  with  so- 
dium carbonate.  Sodium  valerianate  is  pro- 
duced, which  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  distilled.  It  is  a  colorless,  mobile  oil, 
having  a  sour,  burning  taste,  and  an  odor  re- 
sembling oil  of  valerian  combined  with  ran- 
cid cheese.  Its  specific  gravity  at  61°  is  0-937, 
according  to  Dumas  and  Stas;  and  its  index 
of  refraction,  according  to  Delfifs,  is  1*3952. 
It  affects  the  plane  of  polarization  of  light 
according  as  it  has  been  prepared  from  active 
or  inactive  amylic  alcohol.  The  active  modi- 
fication produces  a  rotation  of  -f-43''  in  a  tube 
50  centimetres  long.  It  boils  at  347°  F.,  and 
remains  liquid  and  transparent  at  5°.  It  dis- 
solves in  80  parts  of  water  at  63*6°,  and  in 
all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Its 
vapor  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  is  con- 
verted into  carbonic  anhydride,  carbonic  oxide, 
ethylene,  tritylene,  and  tetrylene,  with  some- 


times light  carburetted  hydrogen.  It  is  mono> 
basic,  forming  neutral  scJts  having  the  general 
formula  CftHsMOs,  and  a  few  acid  and  basio 
salts. — The  valerianates  are  unctuous  to  the- 
touch,  inodorous  when  dry,  but  with  a  pun- 
gent strong  smell  of  valerianic  acid  when  moist, 
which  is  heightened  by  warmth.  Valerianate 
of  ammonia  is  prepared  by  passing  ammoniacal 
gas  through  valerianic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in 
white,  pearly,  four-sidedj  tabular  crystals,  hav- 
ing an  offensive  odor.  It  is  often  formed  in 
the  putrefaction  of  organic  bodies,  and  is  a  fre- 
quent constituent  of  rancid  cheese.  It  was  in- 
troduced as  a  therapeutic  agent  by  M.  D6clat 
of  Paris  for  the  treatment  of  neuralgia ;  it  may 
be  given  in  doses  of  one  or  two  grains  of  the 
salt  dissolved  in  water.  Valerianate  of  bis- 
muth has  been  used  successfully  in  neuralgia 
and  painful  affections  of  the  stomach,  in  doses- 
of  from  one  to  two  grains.  Valerianate  of 
iron  is  often  used  in  hysterical  affections  com- 
plicated with  chlorosis,  in  doses  of  one  grain, 
repeated  several  times  a  day.  Valerianate  ot 
quinia  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  alkaloid  in 
valerianic  acid  and  evaporating  the  solution 
below  120**  F.  It  is  a  colorless  salt,  crystalli> 
zing  in  rhombohedral  plates  having  a  bitter 
taste  and  a  powerful,  repulsive  odor,  soluble  i& 
110  parts  of  cold  and  40  parts  of  boiling  water. 
By  continuing  the  boiling,  the  salt  is  decom> 
posed  with  evolution  of  valerianic  acid.  It  is 
given  in  Cases  of  debility  and  nervous  affections, 
in  doses  of  one  or  two  grains  several  times  a 
day.  Valerianate  of  atropia,  the  active  princi- 
ple of  atropa  belladonna,  has  been  employed 
with  benefit  in  epilepsy  and  other  nervous 
diseases,  in  very  minute  doses.  Valerianate- 
of  zinc  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  valerianate 
of  soda  on  sulphate  of  zinc.  It  possesses  de- 
cided antispasmodic  properties,  and  has  been 
used  with  advantage  oy  Dr.  Namias  of  Venice, 
Italy,  in  nervous  affections  attended  with  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  and  by  Dr.  Francois  De- 
vay  of  Lyons,  France,  in  epilepsy  and  in  ner- 
vous affections  accompanying  chlorosis.  The 
valerianic  ethers,  or  vflJerianates  of  the  alcohol 
radicals,  are  prepared  by  distilling  valerianate- 
of  sodium  with  sulphuric  acid  and  the  corre- 
sponding alcohols.  Amylic  valerianate  dis- 
solved in  six  or  eight  parts  of  alcohol  forms- 
a  flavoring  liquid  known  as  apple  essence. 

YALEUIJS  OORWS,  HiurcH,  a  Roman  general, 
bom  about  871  B.  0.,  died  about  271.  In  349, 
being  tribune  under  L.  Oamillus  in  his  cam- 
paign against  the  Gauls,  he  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  gigantic  barbarian  to  single  combat, 
and  killed  his  antagonist,  as  the  story  goes, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  raven,  which  perched 
upon  Valeriuses  helmet,  and  as  often  as  he 
advanced  upon  his  foe  flew  at  the  GauPs  face. 
A  general  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Romana 
were  completely  victorious.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance Valerius  is  said  to  have  derived  his 
surname  of  Gorvus.  He  was  made  consul  in 
348  and  five  times  subsequently.  In  348  he 
gained  two  brilliant  victories  over  the  Samnite»- 
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at  Mount  Gaurns  and  at  Suessula.  In  842  he 
was  appointed  dictator  in  oonseqnence  of  a 
mutiny  in  the  army,  which  he  quelled  by  his 
personal  popularity.  He  was  dictator  again  in 
801,  when  he  defeated  the  Marsi  and  Etruscans. 
The  last  28  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  re- 
tirement. He  held  curule  dignities  21  times, 
and  repeatedly  enjoyed  the  honors  of  a  triumph. 

YiLE&niS  FLAOOVS,  Oidis,  a  Latin  poet,  bom 
in  Padua,  flourished  in  the  time  of  Vespasian, 
and  died  about  A.  D.  88.  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  life,  and  his  only  work  now  extant  is 
the  unfinished  heroic  poem  called  the  Argo- 
nautieay  in  which  he  narrates  the  adventures 
of  Jason  and  his  companions.  His  poem  was 
discovered  in  1416  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Gall,  and  was  first  published  in  1472.  The 
best  edition  is  Theil's  (Halle,  1863).  It  has 
been  translated  into  English  verse  by  Nicholas 
Whyte  (1566),  and  the  first  book  by  Thomas 
Noble  (1809). 

YiLEftlCS  MAXIMIJS,  a  Boman  author,  who 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  No- 
thing is  known  of  his  life  except  that  he  accom- 
panied Sextus  Pompius,  the  friend  of  Ovid, 


into  Asia.  His  name  is  appended  to  a  collec- 
tion of  historical  anecdotes  under  the  title  of 
Faetorum  et  Bietorum  Memordbilium  Libri 
IX,  The  compilation  embraces  a  large  va- 
riety of  subjects,  and  as  a  historiced  autiiority 
is  of  some  value.  His  diction  is  very  ornate, 
but  often  incorrect  and  obscure.  He  was  one 
of  the  favorite  authors  of  his  time,  and  the 
frequent  copying  of  his  works  has  undoubted- 
ly been  very  injurious  to  the  text.  His  books 
were  also  a  favorite  study  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  were  frequently  imitated  (as  by  Saxo 
Grammaticus),  abridged,  and  translated.  Epi- 
tomes of  his  works  by  Julius  Paris  and  Janua- 
rius  Nepotianus  are  extant.  Tbe  best  edition 
with  critical  apparatus  is  Halm^s  (Leipsic, 
1866).  It  was  translated  into  English  by  W. 
Speed  (London,  1678). 

YlLEftlDS  FIJBLIOOLA*    See  Pijbuoola. 

YALEITi^  or  La  Tatetta,  a  seaport  town,  capi- 
tal of  the  island  of  .Malta,  on  the  N.  E.  coast, 
in  lat.  85**  54'  N.,  Ion.  14°  31'  E.;  pop.  about 
60,000.  It  occupies  an  elevated  peninsula  be- 
tween two  harbors,  the  one  on  the  east,  called 
the  Great  harbor,  extending  about  2  m.  inland. 


Yaletta. 


Five  forts  command  the  approach  by  sea,  and 
five  lines  of  fortifications,  mounting  1,000  guns, 
and  homwork,  extend  across  the  isthmus.  The 
ground  upon  which  it  stands  is  very  uneven, 
and  the  streets  are  connected  by  flights  of  steps. 
The  cathedral  was  built  in  1580,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting  for  its  numerous  monuments 
in  marble  and  bronze,  paintings,  and  curious 
relics.  The  keys  of  Jerusalem,  Acre,  and 
Rhodes  are  deposited  in  it.  There  are  19  other 
churches.  The  palace  of  the  grand  master  of 
the  knights  of  Malta  is  now  the  govemor^s 
residence;  it  contains  a  corridor  hung  with  the 
portraits  of  the  knights,  an  armory  with  many 


kinds  of  ancient  armor,  and  a  library  and  mu- 
seum adjoini]\g.  The  university  was  founded 
in  1838,  and  has  faculties  of  divinity,  law,  medi- 
cine, and  arts.  There  are  naval,  military,  and 
civil  hospitals.  The  other  buildings  most  wor- 
thy of  notice  are  the  exchange,  theatre,  several 
auherges  or  separate  palaces  of  the  knights,  and 
the  house  of  industry.  A  great  aqueduct  sup- 
plied Valetta  with  water  from  Citt4  Vecchia, 
8  m.  distant.  The  botanic  garden  is  in  the 
suburb  of  Floriana.  The  burial  grounds  have 
been  formed  out  of  the  bastions  of  the  forti- 
fications. The  opera  house,  erected  at  great 
cost  a  few  years  before,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
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in  May,  1878.  (For  the  oommeroe  and  his- 
tory of  the  city,  see  Malta,  and  Valbtts.) 

ViUEflTE)  Isu  Piitatt  4e  La,  a  grand  mas- 
ter of  the  knights  of  Malta,  horn  in  1494,  died 
in  Malta,  Aug.  21,  1568.  He  helonged  to  an 
eminent  family  of  Toolonse,  passed  through 
e^ery  grade  of  his  order  to  lieutenant  general, 
and  was  in  1557  unanimously  chosen  grand 
master  as  successor  of  Claude  de  la  Langle. 
The  assistance  which  he  rendered  in  the  wars 
against  the  Turks,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
order  under  his  administration,  induced  Soly- 
man  the  Magnificent  to  fit  out  an  expedition 
for  the  reduction  of  Malta;  and. on  May  18, 
1566,  180  Turkish  vessels  of  war,'with  80,000 
troops  on  board,  cast  anchor  in  the  gulf  of 
Mugiarro.  La  Yalette  had  constructed  new 
fortifications  at  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Valetta, 
but  his  garrison  consisted  of  only  700  knights 
and  8,500  soldiers,  including  the  inhabitants 
who  had  been  armed  for  uie  occasion;  yet 
with  these  he  withstood  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rific sieges  on  record  until  Sept.  8,  when,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  viceroy  of  Naples  with  8,000 
men  for  his  assistance,  ^e  Turks  took  to  their 
ships.  They  disembarked  again,  but  were  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter  and  fied  in  disor- 
der. Their  loss  during  the  siege  \b  said  to 
have  been  80,000  (they  had  several  times  been 
reinforced) ;  while  the  knights,  on  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Turkish  fieet,  had  barely  600  left 
of  all  their  combatants.  La  Yalette  rebuilt 
the  fortifications,  and  founded  the  town  of 
Valetta,  to  which  he  removed  the  residence  of 
the  knights  from  Oitt4  Vecchia. 

TALHALLA*    Bee  Mttholoot,  vol.  xii.,  p.  120. 

YAULA,  Lmm^  an  Italian  scholar,  born  in 
Rome  about  1410,  died  there  or  in  Naples 
about  1460.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1481, 
taught  rhetoric  in  Pavia  and  other  cities,  and 
in  1485  went  to  Naples,  where  he  gained  the 
friendship  of  Alfonso  L,  and  accompanied  him 
in  his  wars  and  voyages.  In  1448  he  returned 
to  Rome,  where  he  incurred  the  hostility  of  the 
cardinals  and  Pope  Eugenius  lY.  by  attacking 
the  authenticity  of  the  instrument  known  as 
the  **  donation  of  Oonstantine,^'  upon  which 
the  popes  in  great  part  based  their  claims  to 
temporal  sovereignty.  Yalla  fled  to  Naples 
and  opened  a  school,  but  became  involved  in 
theological  controversies,  and  only  escaped  the 
inquisition  through  the  protection  of  the  king. 
He  was  subsequently  received  in  Rome  by  Pope 
Nicholas  Y.,  to  whom  he  presented  a  portion 
of  the  Homeric  poems  translated  for  the  first 
time  into  Latin,  and  his  translation  of  Thucy- 
dides,  for  which  he  received  500  crowns  and 
the  offices  of  apostolical  secretary  and  canon 
of  St.  John  Lateran.  His  works,  including 
Elegantim  Lingua  Latina,  in  six  books,  were 
collected  in  8  vols.  fol.  (Basel,  1548).— See 
Yahlen's  Lorenao  Valla  (Vienna,  1864). 

VALLADOLID.  L  A  N.  W.  province  of  Spain, 
in  Old  Castile  (by  some  included  in  the  king- 
dom of  Leon),  bordering  on  Leon,  Palencia, 


Burgos,  Segovia,  Avila,  Salamanca,  and  Za- 
mora ;  area,  8,048  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  242,- 
884.  The  surface,  tnough  elevated,  is  gener- 
ally level,  and  the  soil  is  sandy.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Douro  and  its  affluents  the  Du- 
raton,  Eresma,  and  Pisuerga.  The  province 
produces  grain,  red  and  white  wines,  flax,  hemp, 
madder,  and  timber.  There  are  exceUent  pas- 
tures, and  numerous  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
mules  are  raised.  Paper,  earthenware,  and 
various  fabrics  of  hemp  and  flax  are  manu- 
factured. IL  A  city,  cfl^ital  of  the  province, 
in  an  extensive  plain  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Pisuerga,  at  the  terminus  of  the  canal  of  Cas- 
tile, 100  m.  N.  W.  of  Madrid;  pop.  about  50,- 
000.  It  is  irregularly  built,  but  contains  some 
fine  streets  and  squares.  The  cathedral,  begun 
by  Philip  U.,  has  never  been  completed;  it 
has  a  Doric  facade,  with  an  arch  over  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  50  ft.  by  24.  There  are  many 
other  churches,  convents,  and  nunneries,  of 
which  the  churches  of  Santa  Maria  la  Antigua, 
San  Martin,  and  San  Benito  are  fine  specimens 
of  architecture.  The  university,  for  students 
of  law  and  of  medicine,  was  founded  by  Al- 
fonso XI.  in  1846.  There  are  several  colleges, 
a  museum  containing  the  statues,  pictures,  and 
other  works  of  art  which  were  removed  from 
the  suppressed  convents,  a  royal  palace,  a  thea- 
tre, a  lycenm,  and  a  public  library.  Silks,  laoe, 
paper,  woollens,  and  earthenware  are  manu- 
factured, and  there  is  a  large  trade  in  com. 
— Valladolid  was  called  Belad-Walid  by  the 
Moors,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Ordofio  II. 
of  Leon  in  920.  It  was  the  capital  of  Castile 
and  of  Spain  from  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century  till  1560,  when  Philip  II.  removed  the 
court  to  Madrid.  Columbus  died  in  Valladolid. 
TAIUMUDi  a  city  of  Mexico.     See  Mo- 


VALLADQUDy  a  town  of  Mexico,  capital  of  a 
department  of  the  same  name  in  the  state  of 
Yucatan,  90  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  M^rida ;  pop.  about 
15,000.  The  streets  are  well  laid  out  and  dean, 
and  the  houses  are  generally  one  story  high 
with  fiat  roofs.  There  are  several  churches, 
a  town  house,  and  an  aqueduct.  The  climate 
is  healthful,  and  the  town  is  much  resorted  to 
by  invalids.    Cotton  is  manufactured. 

VALLADQUDy  a  town  of  Honduras.    See  Co- 

MAYAOUA. 

YALLADI]^  Tmuhuw,  an  Italian  philologist, 
bom  at  Chrasa  di  Cuneo,  Jan.  28,  1805.  He 
early  became  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Turin,  and  afterward  of  Greek  and 
Latin  eloquence ;  and  he  ranks  as  one  of  the 
best  Latinists  of  Italy.  His  works  include  J7it- 
toria  Critica  Literarum  (1849;  7th  ed.,  1868) ; 
Trinumvs  (1855);  Menachmi  {\%6^)\  Nbwlle 
(4th  ed.,  1868) ;  editions  of  Ausonius  Popma*s 
De  Differentiu  Verhorum  (1852),  and  of  the 
Aulularta  (1853)  and  Miles  Gloriome  (1864)  of 
Plautus;  Latin-Italian  dictionaries;  and  bc^ks 
on  history  and  literature. 

VALIiE,  Ptoirt  Ma,  an  Italian  traveller,  sur- 
named  II  Pellegrino,  bom  in  Rome,  April  2, 
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1586,  died  there,  April  20,  1652.  In  Jane, 
1614,  he  embarked  from  Venice  in  the  habit 
of  a  pilgrim.  He  went  first  to  Constantinople, 
remained  a  year,  then  visited  Egypt  and  the 
Holy  Land,  and  at  Bagdad  married  a  Nestorian 
woman.  He  next  journeyed  over  Mesopota- 
mia, and  finally  went  to  Ispahan  and  engaged 
in  the  war  between  Persia  and  Torkey.  His 
wife  having  died,  he  embalmed  her  body  and 
took  it  home  with  him,  travelling  through 
India,  and  reaching  Rome  in  1626.  To  Pope 
Urban  VIH.,  who  made  him  honorary  cham- 
berlain, he  presented  a  short  account  of  G^r- 
^ia,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  send  mission- 
aries to  that  country.  Not  long  afterward  he 
married  a  G^rgian,  whom  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  the  East.  His  travels,  written 
in  the  form  of  letters,  were  published  at  Rome 
in  1650-'53  in  4  vols.  (English  translation,  fol., 
London,  1665^.  Several  other  works  were 
composed  by  him,  many  of  which  were  never 
pnblished.  His  narratives,  in  spite  of  their 
prolixity,  are  very  accurate. 

TALUETy  a  central  county  of  Nebraska,  in- 
tersected by  Loup  fork  and  its  N.  branch ; 
area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1875,  287.  The  sur- 
face is  rolling,  and  consists  chiefly  of  produc- 
tive prairies. 

YALLliBE»Mte>  4e  La.    See  La  VAixitBB. 

YAIiJHHBUA,  a  genus  of  endogenous  aquat- 
ic plants,  named  in  honor  of  Ajatonio  Vallis- 
nierL    It  belongs  to  a  small  family,  the  hydro- 


spinUfl — StamlnAte  and  Plttllkto. 


eharidaeea^  all  water  or  marsh  plants,  and 
consists  of  but  two  species,  one  exclusively 
Australian,  and  the  other,  7.  gpiralisy  found  in 
the  fresh  waters  of  most  countries,  especially 
the  warmer  ones,  and  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  where  it  is  known  as  tape  grass 
and  eel  grass,  though  quite  distinct  from  the 
eel  grass  of  salt  waters  {zo9terd).  The  stem  or 
rootstock  lies  prostrate  in  the  mud ;  from  this 
proceed  the  tape-like  leaves,  1  to  2  ft.  long, 


2  to  5  lines  wide,  and  minutely  serrulate  on 
the  edges :  these  are  dark  green  and  entirely 
submerged.  The  flowers  are  dicBcious ;  those 
of  the  staminate  plant  are  several  in  a  small 
cluster,  surrounded  by  a  three-valved  spathe 
and  borne  upon  a  very  short  scape  which  rises 
at  the  base  of  the  leaves.  The  fertile  flowers 
are  solitary,  with  a  long  ovary,  at  the  apex 
of  which  are  three  small  petals  and  three  large 
two-lobed  stigmas ;  each  flower  is  borne  upon 
a  slender  spirally  coiled  scape,  which  is  from 
2  to  4  ft.  long,  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
water.  At  flowering  time  these  female  or 
pistillate  flowers  rise  by  means  of  their  long 
flexible  stems  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
where  they  are  auite  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
staminate  or  male  flowers,  which  are  confined 
at  the  bottom  upon  a  stem  only  about  an  inch 
long.  The  male  flowers,  as  they  mature,  spon- 
taneously break  away  from  their  short  stems 
and  rise  to  the  surface,  where  they  expand 
and  float  about,  shedding  their  poUen  upon 
the  stigmas  of  the  female  flowers;  after  fer- 
tilization takes  place,  the  long  stem  to  the 
pistillate  flower  shortens  its  coils  and  carries 
the  impregnated  ovary  to  the  bottom  again, 
where  it  ripens  into  a  many-seeded  berry  from 
half  an  inch  to  two  inches  long.  The  leaves  of 
VaUiin&ria  afford  a  most  interesting  object 
for  the  microscope ;  the  tissues  being  very  thin 
and  transparent,  they  allow  the  contents  of  the 
ceUs  to  be  distinctly  seen,  and  these  are  found 
to  be  in  constant  motion,  the  contents  of  each 
cell  moving  independently  of  those  of  the  oth- 
ers. The  plant  is  very  abundant  in  some  wa- 
ters; there  are  localities  upon  the  Hudson 
where  at  certain  seasons  it  is  difficult  to  force 
a  boat  through  it.  It  is  also  abundant  on  the 
waters  of  Chesapeake  bay,  where  it  is  called 
by  the  singular  misnomer  of  wild  celery ;  the 
rootstocks  and  their  buds  are  the  favorite  food 
of  the  canvas-back  duck,  a  fact  recognized  in 
its  specific  name,  fuligvla  Valluneria. 

^AUWaSMIj  iitsalt^  an  Italian  naturalist, 
bom  at  Tresilico,  Modena,  May  8,1661,  died  in 
Padua,  Jan.  18,  1780.  He  studied  medicine 
at  Bologna,  and  about  1688  began  practice  in 
Reggio.  In  1700  he  became  professor  at  Pa- 
dua, where  he  excited  opposition  by  his  at- 
tempted reforms  in  medicme.  He  was  inde- 
fatigable in  his  efforts  to  advance  the  knowl- 
edge of  natural  history,  and  in  his  researches 
on  generation,  and  opposed  the  doctrine  of 
spontaneous  generation.  His  complete  works 
were  published  at  Venice  in  1788  (8  vols.  fol.). 

YlLLOnSOfiA  (shady  valley),  an  abbey  in  a 
valley  of  the  Apennines  about  15  m.  E.  of 
Florence.  It  was  founded  by  St.  Giovanni 
Gualberto  about  1038,  under  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict,  and  the  institution  was  approved  by 
Pope  Alexander  II.  in  1070.  The  original  pur- 
pose of  the  founder  was  to  establish  separate 
hermitages,  but  the  cenobitic  or  community 
life  soon  prevailed,  and  the  Vallombrosians 
are  now  recognized  as  a  branch  of  the  re- 
formed Benedictines.    In  1500  they  exchanged 
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their  gray  habit  for  a  brown  one,  and  in  1662, 
on  their  union  with  the  Silvestrines,  adopted 
a  black  dress.  The  present  buildings  were 
erected  in  1687.  The  abbej  was  wealthy.  It 
was  suppressed  in  1863;  the  monastery  and 
church  are  now  occupied  by  the  royal  school 
of  forestry,  opened  in  1869. 

VALHOEE,  ManeHm  F^ttdl^  J«ep|to  DesWrdcg, 
a  French  authoress,  born  in  Douai  about  1787, 
died  in  Paris,  July  7, 1859.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  M.  Desbordes,  a  poor  artist,  and  spent  a 
part  of  her  early  life  with  her  mother  in  Gua- 
deloupe. On  her  return  to  France  she  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  as  a  singer,  and  in  1817 
she  married  the  tragedian  Valmore.  Her  works 
include  Beeusil  de  pohies  (3  vols.,  1829) ;  Le$ 
veilUea  des  AntilUa  (2  vols.,  1830);  V atelier 
d^un  peintre  (2  vols.,  1883) ;  and  Le  salon  de 
Lady  Betty  (2  vols.,  1836).— See  Sainte-Beuve, 
Maaame  Desbordes-  Valmore,  sa  vie  et  sa  corres- 
pondance  (Paris,  1870 ;  English  translation  by 
Harriet  W.  Preston,  Boston,  1872). 

¥iL<M8,  HMse  of^  a  younger  branch  of  the 
Oapetian  dynasty,  so  called  from  the  territory 
Of  Valois  in  lie  de  France,  which  occupied 
the  throne  of  France  261  years,  from  the  ac- 
cession of  Philip  VI.  in  1328  to  the  death  of 
Henry  III.  in  1589  and  the  accession  of  Henry 
IV.,  the  first  of  the  Bourbons.  (See  Philip 
VI.,  and  Fkanoe.) 

TALOHriA.    See  Oak,  vol.  zii.,  p.  558. 

TALPARAISO.  LAW.  central  and  the  small- 
est province  of  Chili,  bounded  N.  by  Acon- 
cagua, E.  and  S.  by  Santiago,  and  W.  by  the 
Pacific;  area,  including 
the  islands  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, which  belong  to 
it,  1,670  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1875,176,682.  The  sur- 
face is  mountainous,  and 
the  soil,  where  not  irri- 
gated, is  poor,  excepting 
in  some  of  the  valleys, 
which  are  very  fertile 
and  produce  excellent 
crops  of  the  cereals, 
grasses,  and  fruits.  Wine 
and  brandy  are  made  in 
considerable  quantities. 
Mines  of  copper  and  sil- 
ver are  worked,  but  agri- 
culture is  the  principal 
industry.  It  is  divided 
into  the  departments  of 
Valparaiso,  Quillota,  Li- 
mache,  and  Casablanca, 
named  after  their  chief 
towns.  The  department  of  Valparaiso  is  divi- 
ded into  24  subdelegations,  of  which  the  city 
comprises  20,  the  rural  suburbs  three,  and  the 
islands  of  Juan  Fernandez  one.  II.  A  city, 
capital  of  the  province,  on  a  bay  of  the  same 
name,  in  lat.  SS**  1'  66"  S.,  Ion.  71°  41'  45"  W., 
70  m.  N.  W.  of  Santiago ;  pop.  about  110,000. 
Back  of  the  city  is  a  high  chain  of  hills,  which 
nearly  surround  the  bay,  opening  only  toward 


VALPARAISO 

the  north.  The  older  part  of  the  city,  called 
the  port,  extends  along  the  shore  at  the  base 
of  the  hills.  It  contains  the  principal  public 
and  commercial  buildings.  Beyond  it  is  San 
Juan  de  Dios,  which  extends  to  the  plaza  de  la 
Victoria,  and  beyond  that  is  the  Almendrd, 
the  most  thickly  populated  quarter,  where  most 
of  the  retail  business  is  done.  Still  further  on 
is  El  Baron,  on  a  hill  of  the  same  name,  and 
next  is  La  Cabriteria,  on  the  road  leading  to 
Quillota.  The  other  principal  quarters,  named 
from  the  hills  on  which  they  are  situated,  are 
Cordillera,  Santo  Domingo,  San  Francisco,  Car- 
retas,  Artilleria,  Toro,  Arrayan,  Alegre,  and 
Concepcion.  The  last  two  contain  the  resi-r 
deuces  of  most  of  the  foreign  merchants.  The 
streets  are  generally  narrow  and  irregular,  ex- 
cepting in  the  newer  parts,  where  they  are 
broad  and  laid  out  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
There  are  six  plazas.  Among  the  principal 
buildings  are  the  government  palace,  the  cus- 
tom house  and  government  warehouses,  the 
post  office,  built  in  1869,  the  exchange,  the  city 
hall,  and  two  theatres,  one  of  which,  the  Vic- 
toria, will  seat  2,000  persons,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  interior  decorations.  Besides  three 
parish  churches,  there  are  several  others,  of 
which  the  Franciscan,  a  Gothic  edifice,  is  the 
finest;  several  chapels  and  oratorios,  and  three 
Protestant  churches.  Among  the  charitable 
institutions  is  the  English,  French,  and  United 
States  hospital,  attended  by  resident  physi- 
cians. The  city  is  liehted  with  gas,  and  has 
lines  of  horse  cars  and  steam  fire  engines.    Of 
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the  inhabitants  of  Valparaiso  about  75,000  are 
natives,  16,000  Germans,  6,600  British,  3,750 
French,  1,500  Italians,  250  Americans,  and  the 
remainder  mostly  natives  of  other  South  Amer- 
ican states. — The  bay  is  well  sheltered  except- 
ing on  the  north,  is  capacious,  and  has  plenty 
of  water.  It  is  defended  by  a  chain  of  15  forts, 
mostly  built  since  1866,  mounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate 142  guns.  Its  position  gives  it  great  com-. 
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meroial  adyantages,  and  it  is  the  chief  port  in 
the  South  Pacific.  It  is  the  headquarters  of 
foreign  men-of-war  in  the  Pacific,  and  is  con- 
nected with  Panama  and  intermediate  ports 
by  an  English  and  a  Chilian  line  of  steamers, 
and  with  Hamburg  by  a  Grerman  line.  It  is 
connected  with  Santiago  by  railway.  During 
the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1874,  the  port  was 
entered  by  1,586  vessels,  of  978,090  aggre- 
gate tonnage.  Of  these  611  were  British,  276 
Ohilian,  161  Nicaraguan,  108  German,  101 
French,  99  Guatemalim,  87  American,  67  orien- 
tal, and  46  Italian.  The  total  value  of  exports 
to  the  United  States  during  that  year  was 
$1,041,697 ;  of  imports  from  the  United  States, 
$1,999,476. — Valparaiso  was  founded  in  1544 ; 
taken  by  Drake  in  1578,  and  again  in  1696  by 
Hawkinses  expedition;  and  sacked  in  1600  by 
the  Dutch  corsair  Oliver  van  Noort.  It  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  earthquakes  in  1780  and 
1822.  On  March  81,  1866,  it  was  bombarded 
by  a  Spanish  squadron  under  Admiral  Nunez, 
and  a  large  part  of  it  ruined.    (See  Cmu.) 

YALTELLDfl  (from  the  It.  Val  Tellina;  Ger. 
VelUllin  or  VeltlinX  a  valley  of  Lombardy,  in 
^e  province  of  Sondrio,  separated  by  the  Bbs- 
tian  Alps  from  the  Engadine,  bounded  N.  by 
the  Swiss  canton  of  Grisons,  N.  E.  by  Tyrol, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ortler  and 
the  Stilfser  Joch,  S.  by  the  provinces  of  Bres- 
cia, Bergamo,  and  Como,  and  W.  by  the  lake  of 
Oomo  and  the  valley  of  Ohiavenna.  The  val- 
ley of  Valtellina  proper  is  46  m.  long,  and  with 
its  continuation,  the  valley  of  Bormio,  65  m. 
Together  with  the  valley  of  Ghiavenna  it  con- 
stitutes the  province  of  Sondrio ;  and  the  three 
raUeys  are  sometimes  collectively  called  Val- 
tellina. It  is  remarkable  for  fertility,  the  chief 
products  being  wine,  grain,  fruit,  and  cheese. 
The  three  valleys  belonged  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  middle  ages  to  the  dukes  of  Milan. 
They  became  part  of  Grisons  in  1512,  and 
through  the  influence  of  France  remained  in 
possession  of  the  Swiss  despite  the  efforts  of 
Austria  during  the  thirty  years'  war  to  secure 
the  territory.  In  1797  Vidtellina  became  part 
of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and  in  1804  of  the 
French  department  of  Adda.  In  1814  it  came 
^nder  Austrian  rule  as  part  of  Sondrio,  and  in 
1869  under  Italian  rule.  Besides  Sondrio,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  the  most  noted  local- 
ities are  Teglio,  formerly  the  capital  of  Valtel- 
lina; Grossotto,  where  a  fearful  massacre  of 
Frotestants  took  place  on  July  19, 1620,  known 
as  the  Valtellina  massacre;  and  Morbegno, 
"where  the  inquisition  took  up  its  headquarters 
after  this  episode,  and  w)iich  derived  its  name 
from  the  prevailing  malaria. 

YImbIkT,  AndihB,  a  Hungarian  traveller,  of 
Jewish  parentage,  bom  at  Szerdah^ly,  county 
of  Presburg,  in  1882.  He  was  intended  for  a 
tailor,  but  studied  at  Presburg,  Vienna,  and 
Pesth,  supporting  himself  in  the  intervals  as  a 
private  teacher.  He  finally  went  in  this  capa- 
city to  Constantinople,  where  he  familiarized 
himself  with  eastern  languages.    To  acquire  a 


knowledge  of  those  of  central  Asia,  he  went 
in  1862  to  Persia  with  the  aid  of  the  Pesth 
academy.  In  the  disguise  of  a  dervish  he 
joined  in  1868  Yarkand  pilgrims  returning 
from  Mecca,  and  in  that  and  the  following 
year  he  explored  parts  of  Turkistan,  visiting 
the  cities  of  Ehiva,  Bokhara,  and  Samarcand. 
On  his  return  to  Pesth  he  became  oriental 
professor  at  the  university,  which  post  he  still 
holds  (1876).  His  works  include  a  Turkish- 
German  pocket  dictionary  (1858);  "Travels 
in  Central  Asia"  (1865);  Cagatauche  Spraeh- 
stftdien  (1867),  one  of  the  first  works  writ- 
ten on  the  Turkish  of  the  East,  but  the  ac- 
curacy of  which  is  contested;  "Wanderings 
and  Adventures  in  Persia  "  (1867),  to  which  he 
added  in  1868  "Sketches  of  Central  Asia;" 
Uigurisehe  Spraehmanumente  und  da$  Kudat- 
kU'BUih  (1870);  Magyar-tdrdh  KdhoMmlatoh^ 
a  comparison  of  Hungarian  and  Turkish  words 
(1870) ;  "  History  of  Bokhara  or  Transoziana, 
from  the  Earliest  Period  down  to  the  Pres- 
ent" (1878);  "Central  Asia  and  the  Anglo- 
Bussian  Frontier  Question "  (1874);  and  "The 
Islam  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  "  (1876).  His 
principal  works  were  translated  by  himself 
into  ifnglish,  and  published  simultaneously  in 
English  and  German,  and  have  been  translated 
into  other  languages.  VAmb^ry  is  friendly  to 
England,  where  his  writings  are  very  popular ; 
but  Russian  and  other  authorities  tax  him  with 
inaccuracies  of  statement,  some  of  them  going 
BO  far  as  to  allege  that  he  had  never  visited 
Samarcand  and  other  places  of  which  he  gives 
elaborate  descriptions.  He  has  in  press  (1876) 
a  work  on  the  history,  traditions,  languages, 
and  literatures  of  the  various  Turkish  tribes 
in  Asia  and  Europe. 

YAMTOUE,  in  zo51ogy.    See  Bat. 

YAMPntE,  a  fabulous  creature  of  popular  be- 
lief, especially  in  Greece,  Hungary,  Moravia, 
Silesia,  Poland,  and  Russia.  The  ghouls  of  the 
Persians  and  Arabians,  subjects  of  a  like  cre- 
dulity, seem  closely  related  to  the  fabled  vam- 
pire, and  may  have  suggested  it.  Vampires 
were  described  as  persons  who  for  a  consider- 
able time  after  death  leave  their  tombs  to  dis- 
turb the  living,  usually  their  young  relatives, 
sucking  their  blood,  appearing  to  them,  making 
strange  noises,  and  often  causing  death.  The 
fatal  epidemics  prevalent  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  and  the  sudden  deaths  or  languor 
and  exhaustion  which  marked  their  severity, 
fostered  this  superstition.  Many  bodies  dis- 
interred, being  found  undecayed  and  with 
liquid  blood  and  fresh  complexion,  were  for 
these  reasons  deemed  undoubted  vampires; 
and  to  prevent  their  fatal  activities  sharpened 
stakes  were  driven  through  them  and  their 
hearts  and  heads  were  severed  and  burned. 

Tin.  !•  A  town  of  Turkish  Armenia,  in 
the  vilayet  and  146  m.  S.  E.  of  the  city  of 
Erzerum,  near  the  E.  shore  of  Lake  Van ;  pop. 
about  86,000.  It  is  in  a  beautiful  region  of 
ixnit  trees  and  gardens.  The  streets  are  in  a 
miserable  condition,  and  there  are  no  notable 
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baildiogs  excepting  the  palace  of  the  local  au- 
thorities, the  mosqaes,  and  Armenian  chorches. 
A  third  chapel  and  a  school  were  op^ed  in 
1874  bjT  the  American  missionaries.  Coarse 
cotton  doth  is  made  and  exported,  and  there 
are  salt  refineries.  A  rooky  nill  with  a  rained 
citodel  extends  over  one  mile;  inside  the  cita- 
del are  yast  caves  with  coneiform  inscrip- 
tions and  other  relics  referred  to  the  days  of 
Semiramis,  who,  according  to  tradition,  laid 
ont  the  city  on  a  magnificent  scale  and  re- 
sided there  in  summer;  hence  the  Armenian 
name  of  Shamiramagerd,  city  of  Semiramis. 
It  took  its  present  name  from  the  Armenian 
king  Van  (871-S51  B.  0.),  who  embellished 
and  extended  the  place.  Under  the  real  or 
nominal  role  of  the  Macedonian  and  Syrian 
Greeks  it  became  known  as  Iban.  It  was 
afterward  the  seat  of  the  Armenian  dynasty 
of  the  ArsacidsB,  which,  with  interrals  of  Ro- 
man domination,  reigned  till  A.  D.  428,  when 
the  country  was  subjugated  by  the  Persians. 
At  the  close  of  the  10th  century  Van  fioor- 
ished  once  more  as  the  capital  of  the  third  Ar- 
menian kingdom  of  Vashburagan.  The  inva- 
sion of  the  Seljuk  Turks  in  the  11th  century 
ushered  in  a  long  series  of  calamities,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  Armenian  kingdom.  The 
sanjak  of  Van  comprises  a  large  population  of 
Armenians,  Kurds,  and  Turkomans.  IL  A 
celebrated  salt  lake,  the  largest  in  Armenia, 
about  1,400  sq.  m.  in  extent,  and  5,400  ft.  (ac- 
cording to  Bawlinson)  above  the  sea  level.  It 
is  a  triangular  basin  extending  K.  £.  to  S.  W. 
over  80  m.  between  Arnis  and  Tadvan ;  great- 
est width,  between  Akhlat  and  Van,  about  50 
m.  It  is  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  reach- 
ing in  parts  the  level  of  perpetual  snow,  al- 
ternating with  beautiful  plains.  The  waters 
are  of  the  deepest  blue ;  the  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion along  its  banks  is  unsurpassed  in  that  part 
of  Asia.  It  has  no  outlet,  but  is  less  impreg- 
nated with  salt  than  Lake  Urumiah,  receives 
several  streams,  and  contains  islets.  Among 
the  interesting  towns  on  the  lake  shore  is 
Akhlat,  once  the  residence  of  Armenian  kings, 
with  a  vast  population. 

TiNiDIDIL  a  metal,  first  recognized  as  dis- 
tinct in  1801  by  Del  Bio,  who  found  it  in  the 
brown  lead  ore  (now  known  as  vanadinite)  of 
Zimapan  in  Mexico,  and  called  it  erythronium. 
But  it  was  generally  considered  by  chemists  to 
be  chromium,  an  opinion  afterward  adopted 
by  Del  Rio  himself.  In  1880  Sefstrdm  found 
the  iron  made  from  the  magnetic  ore  of  Ta- 
berg  in  Sweden,  as  well  as  the  cinder  produced 
in  its  conversion,  to  contain  a  peculiar  metal, 
which  he  called  vanadium,  from  Vanadis,  one 
of  the  names  of  the  Scandinavian  goddess 
Freyja;  and  the  Zimapan  lead  ore  was  after- 
ward found  by  Wdhler  to  contain  the  same 
metal.  It  has  also  been  discovered  in  the  iron 
slag  of  Staffordshire,  and  recently  by  Roscoe 
in  larger  quantity  in  the  copper-bearing  beds 
at  Alderley  Edge  and  Mottram  St.  Andrews, 
Cheshire,  by  Dr.  Bolton  in  pitchblende,  by  Dr. 


Hayes  in  many  rocks,  and  by  BOttger  in  pea 
iron  ores.  The  metal  is  obtained  by  prolonged 
ignition  of  the  dichloride  in  a  stream  of  pure 
dry  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  a  grayish  white  pow- 
der, which  has  the  appearance  under  the  mi- 
croscope of  a  silver-white  crystalline  mass. 
It  does  not  tarnish  in  the  air,  bums  with  bril- 
liant scintillations  when  thrown  into  a  flame^ 
burns  vividly  when  quickly  heated  in  oxygen, 
forming  a  pentoxide,  and  takes  fire  in  a  cur- 
rent of  chlorine  gas,  forming  a  tetrachloride. 
It  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  has 
until  recently  been  regarded  as  a  hexad  me- 
tal, analogous  to  tungsten;  but  Roscoe  haa 
showii,  by  a  comparison  based  upon  the  com- 
position of  the  oxides  and  oxychlorides,  and 
upon  the  isomorphism  of  the  vanadates  with 
phosphates,  that  it  is  a  pentad,  belonging  to 
the  arsenic  and  phosphorus  group.  Vanadium 
forms  five  oxides:  V»0,  V»0,,  ViO.,  V1O4, 
and  VaO* ;  compounds  analogous  to  the  oxidea 
of  nitrogen,  YtOt  being  called  vanadic  anhy- 
dride, and  sometimes  pentoxide  of  vanadium. 
The  monoxide,  VaO,  is  a  brown  substance 
formed  by  prolonged  exposure  of  the  metal  to 
the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  or  more 
quickly  at  a  dull  red  heat  The  dioxide,  YaOt, 
is  produced  by  continued  heating  of  the  mon- 
oxide. The  trioxide,  YaOa,  is  formed  by  ig- 
niting the  pentoxide,  YaOt,  in  hydrogen  gas, 
or  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal.  Whea 
exposed  to  warm  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  glowa 
with  a  dull  red  light,  and  passes  again  into 
pentoxide.  Yanadious  oxide  or  anhydride,  or 
vanadium  tetroxide,  Ya04,  is  formed  by  fur- 
ther oxidation  of  the  dioxide  or  trioxide,  or  by 
partial  reduction  of  the  pentoxide.  It  forma 
with  acids  vanadious  salts,  which  have  a  bright 
blue  color.  Yanadium  pentoxide,  or  vans^o 
anhydride,  may  be  prepared  from  the  native 
lead  vanadate.  The  mineral  is  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid,  and  the  lead  and  arsenic  precipitated 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  also  reduces 
the  vanadium  pentoxide  to  tetroxide.  The 
blue  filtered  solution  is  then  evaporated  to 
dryness,  which  reconverts  the  tetroxide  to 
pentoxide.  It  is  then  digested  in  aqua  ammo- 
nia, which  dissolves  the  pentoxide.  A  lump 
of  sal  ammoniac  (chloride  of  ammonium)  is 
put  into  the  solution,  and  as  the  salt  dissolves 
ammonium  vanadate  is  precipitated,  being  only 
very  slightly  soluble  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
the  chloride  of  ammonium.  A  temperature 
below  redness  expels  the  ammonium.  It  is  a 
reddish  yellow  powder,  which  dissolves  in 
1,000  parts  of  water,  forming  a  light  yeUow 
solution.  With  stronger  acids  it  forms  vana- 
dic salts,  but  it  unites  with  bases  more  readily 
than  with  acids,  forming  salts  called  vanadates 
of  various  constitution,  as  orthovanadates,  hav- 
ing the  general  formula  (8M0),Y«0»;  pyro- 
vanadates,  (SMO),YaO» ;  metavanadates,  MO,» 
Y*0»,  analogous  to  metaphosphates ;  divanar 
dates,  M0,2Y«0s;  and  trivanadates,  MO,8YiOi. 
In  the  United  States  the  prindpid  localities  of 
vanadium  minerals  are  at  the  Wheatley  mine. 
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PhoenizyiUe,  Pa.,  where  several  yanadates  of 
lead  occur,  and  at  the  Cliff  mine,  Lake  Su- 
perior, where  a  chocolate-colored  mineral  is 
found  containing  vanadic  add.  Yanadio  acid 
is  used  in  the  mannfactore  of  a  permanent 
black  ink. 

TIHATL  DE  TOKfl.    See  Saint-Elicb. 

YAimUMSIIy  Sir  Mm.  an  English  dramatist, 
bom  probably  in  London  in  1666,  died  there, 
l^irch  26,  1726.  He  was  of  Flemish  extrac- 
tion, and  receiTed  a  liberal  education,  which 
was  completed  in  France.  He  entered  the 
army  as  an  ensign,  attained  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  afterward  became  an  architect.  In  1695 
lie  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  conmiission 
for  endowing  Greenwich  hospital,  and  two 
years  later  produced  at  Dmry  Lane  theatre  his 
first  play,  "  The  Relapse,"  which  was  verv  suc- 
cessful. "  The  Provoked  Wife  "  (1697)  had  if 
possible  a  greater  run;  and  in  the  next  year 
the  author,  alarmed  at  the  charges  of  indecency 
and  profanity  brought  against  him  in  Jeremy 
Collier's  **  Short  View  of  the  Immorality  and 
Profaneuess  of  the  English  Stage,"  presented 
the  public  with  a  moral  lecture,  in  the  form  of 
a  comedy  entitled  "i£sop."  An  adaptation  of 
Fletcher's  **  Pilgrim,"  produced  in  1700,  was 
well  received.  In  1702  he  made  his  first  archi- 
tectural design  of  celebrity,  that  of  Castle 
Howard  in  Yorkshire,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of 
Carlisle.  His  next  enterprise  was  the  construc- 
tion of  a  large  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  which 
he  undertook  to  manage  in  conjunction  with 
Congreve.  The  building  was  found  to  be  in- 
curably defective  in  acoustic  prope^es,  and 
Vanbrugh,  after  producing  with  indifferent 
success  **  Confederacy  "  (1705),  and  adaptations 
of  three  of  Molidre's  comedies,  retired  from 
the  enterprise,  and  devoted  lumself  to  the 
structure  of  Blenheim,  voted  by  parliament  to 
the  duke  of  Marlborough.  Before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  he  became  involved  in  a  quar- 
rel with  the  duchess,  who  after  the  duke's 
deoease  dismissed  the  architect  and  refused  to 
pay  him  £2,000  which  he  had  advanced  to  the 
workmen.  By  the  aid  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
he  finally  got  the  money.  Vanbrugh  erected 
other  bvilmngs  of  less  note,  was  knighted  and 
made  comptroller  of  the  royal  works  in  1714, 
and  in  1716  surveyor  of  the  works  at  Green- 
wich hospital.  He  left  an  unfinished  comedy, 
**Tbe  Journey  to  London,"  which  was  com- 
pleted by  CoUey  Cibber.  His  plays  are  smooth- 
ly written,  and  present  amusing  pictures  of 
contemporary  manners,  but  their  grossness  has 
gradually  banished  them  from  the  stage.  The 
best  recent  edition  is  that  of  Moxon  (8vo,  Lon- 
don, 1849,  containing  also  the  works  of  Con- 
greve, Wycherly,  and  Farquhar),  with  a  bio- 
graphical notice  by  Leigh  Hunt. 

VAN  Bini3f,  the  name  of  four  counties  in 
the  United  States.  L  A  central  county  of  Ar- 
kansas, intersected  by  Little  Red  river ;  area, 
1,260  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,107,  of  whom  119 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  undulating  and 
the  soil  fert^e.     There  is  a  great  abundance 


of  choice  timber.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  165,710  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  11,- 
116  of  oats,  6,199  of  Irish  and  6,104  of  sweet 
potatoes,  52,985  lbs.  of  butter,  and  7,264  of 
tobacco.  There  were  1,029  horses,  1,416  milch 
cows,  8,480  other  cattle,  2,574  sheep,  and  11,- 
559  swine.  Capital,  Clinton.  IL  A  central 
county  of  Tennessee,  drained  by  the  Caney 
fork  of  Cumberland  river;  area,  850  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1870,  2,725,  of  whom  289  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  generally  mountainous  and  the 
soil  tolerably  fertile.  Bituminous  coal  is  abun- 
dant. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  14,- 
002  bushels  of  wheat,  104,088  of  Indian  corn, 
4,456  of  oats,  5,095  of  Irish  and  4,216  of  sweet 
potatoes,  82,788  lbs.  of  butter,  6,006  of  wool, 
and  9,858  of  tobacco.  There  were  718  horses, 
766  milch  cows,  1,467  other  cattle,  8,247  sheep, 
and  8,684  swine.  Capital,  Spencer.  IIL  A 
S.  W.  county  of  Michigan,  bordering  on  Lake 
Michigan,  and  drained  by  several  streams; 
area,  688  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1874,  29,156.  The 
surface  is  generally  level  and  the  soil  fertile. 
A  large  portion  of  the  county  is  covered  with 
forests  of  valuable  timber.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Michigan  Central  railroad  and  South  Haven 
division,  and  by  the  Chicago  and  Michigan 
Lake  Shore  line.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  887,668  bushels  of  wheat,  672,578  of  In- 
dian corn,  159,885  of  oats,  804,465  of  potatoes, 
646,998  lbs.  of  butter,  24,111  of  cheese,  121,106 
of  wool,  and  26,615  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
6,271  horses,  5,702  milch  cows,  6,857  other 
cattle,  82,955  sheep,  and  18,294  swine ;  2  manu- 
factories of  carriages  and  wagons,  10  of  pig 
iron,  6  of  iron  castinffs,  8  tanneries,  5  curry- 
ing establishments^  8  flour  mills,  58  saw  miUs, 
and  2  wood  tummg  and  carving  establish- 
ments. Capital,  Pawpaw.  IT.  A  S.  E.  county 
of  Iowa,  bordering  on  Missouri  and  intersected 
by  Des  Moines  and  Fox  rivers;  area,  468  so. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  17,672.  The  surface  is  level, 
consisting  of  prairie  and  timber  land,  and  the 
soil  is  highly  fertile.  Bituminous  coal  abounds. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Des  Moines  Valley  rail- 
road. The  Des  Moines  river  is  navigable  for 
steamboats  a  portion  of  the  year.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  281,827  bushels  of 
wheat,  41,205  of  rye,  906,874  of  Indian  com, 
255,820  of  oats,  78,822  of  potatoes,  448,586  lbs. 
of  butter,  129,808  of  wool,  and  22,948  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  7,187  horses,  6,850  milch 
cows,  8,996  other  cattle,  88,112  sheep,  and  25,- 
866  swine ;  1  manufactory  of  agricultural  im^* 
plements,  11  of  carriages  and  wagons,  1  of 
paper,  8  of  stone  and  earthenware,  4  woollen 
muls,  and  6  flour  mills.    Capital,  Eeosauijua. 

¥AN  BDBEII.  L  Hartl%  the  eighth  oresident 
of  the  United  States,  bom  at  Xindernook,  N. 
Y.,  Dec.  5, 1782,  died  there,  July  24, 1862.  He 
began  tiie  study  of  law  at  the  age  of  14,  and 
passed  the  last  year  of  his  studies  in  the  ofiice 
of  W.  P.  Van  Ness  in  New  York.  At  18  he 
was  a  delegate  in  a  nominating  convention  of 
the  republican  (afterward  cidled  the  demo- 
cratic) party.    In  1808  he  was  appointed  sur* 
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rogate  of  Oolambia  co.  In  1812  he  was  elected 
to  the  senate  of  the  state,  and  in  that  body 
voted  for  electors  pledged  to  support  De  Witt 
CHinton  for  president  of  the  United  States. 
From  1815  to  1819  he  was  attorney  general  of 
the  state,  and  in  1816  was  again  a  member  of 
the  senate,  the  two  offices  being  held  together. 
In  1818  Mr.  Van  Bnren  set  on  foot  a  new  or- 
ganization of  the  democratic  party  in  the  state, 
and  became  the  ruling  spirit  of  a  coterie  of 
able  politicians,  known  as  the  Albany  regency, 
among  whom  B.  F.  Butler,  W.  L.  Marcy,  and 
Edwin  Oroswell  were  afterward  prominent, 
who  held  the  political  control  of  the  state 
nninterruptedly  for  more  than  20  years.  In 
1821  Van  Buren  was  chosen  to  the  United 
States  senate,  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  convention  to  revise  the  state  constitu- 
tion. In  the  latter  body  he  advocated  an  ex- 
tension of  the  elective  franchise,  but  opposed 
universal  suffrage,  as  also  the  plan  of  appoint- 
ing justices  of  the  peace  by  popular  election. 
He  voted  against  depriving  colored  citizens 
of  the  franchise,  but  supported  the  proposal 
to  require  of  them  a  freehold  quaufioation 
of  $260.  In  1827  he  was  reelected  United 
States  senator,  but  resigned  that  office  on  be- 
ing chosen  governor  of  New  York  in  1828. 
As  governor  he  proposed  the  safety  fund 
banking  system  adopted  by  the  legislature  in 
1829.  In  March,  1829,  he  became  secretary 
of  state  in  the  administration  of  President 
Jackson,  but  resigned  on  April  7,  1881.  He 
was  appointed  minister  to  England,  and  ar- 
rived in  that  country  in  September;  but  his 
nomination  to  the  office,  submitted  to  the  sen- 
ate in  December,  was  rejected,  on  the  ground 
that  while  secretary  of  state  Mr.  Van  Buren 
had  instructed  the  United  States  minister  to 
England  to  beg  from  that  country  as  a  favor 
certain  concessions  in  regard  to  trade  with  her 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  which  he  should 
have  demanded  as  a  right;  and  that  he  had 
carried  our  domestic  party  contests  and  their 
results  into  foreign  diplomatic  negotiations. 
This  event  was  followed  on  May  22,  1832,  by 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Bnren  for  the  vice 
presidency  by  the  same  democratic  national 
convention  which  nominated  Gen.  Jackson  for 
reelection  to  the  presidency ;  and  in  the  subse- 
quent election  Mr.  Van  Buren  received  the  elec- 
toral votes  of  all  the  states  which  voted  for  Gen. 
Jackson,  with  the  exception  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  democratic  national  convention  which  met 
at  Baltimore  on  May  20,  1835,  unanimously 
nominated  him  for  president.  The  election 
in  November,  1836,  resulted  in  giving  him  170 
electoral  votes  out  of  288, 78  being  cast  for  his 
principal  antagonist.  Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison,  26 
for  Hugh  J.  White,  and  14  for  Daniel  Webster. 
He  was  inaugurated  March  4, 1837.  The  coun- 
try, for  some  time  a  prey  to  pecuniary  excite- 
ments and  embarrassments,  was  now  involved 
in  a  crisis  of  unprecedented  severity.  Com- 
merce and  manufactures  were  prostrate ;  hun- 
dreds of  wealthy  mercantile  houses  in  every 


quarter  were  bankrupt ;  imposing  public  meet- 
ings attributed  these  disasters  to  the  policy  of 
the  government;  and  two  months  after  the 
president's  inauguration  the  crash  was  consum- 
mated by  the  universal  suspension  of  specie 
payments  by  the  banks.  On  May  15  he  sum- 
moned an  extraordinary  session  of  congress  to 
meet  the  following  September.  The  president 
in  his  special  message  advised  that  a  bankrupt 
law  for  banking  and  other  corporations  should 
be  enacted;  and  that  the  approaching  deficit 
in  the  treasury  be  made  good  by  withholding 
from  the  states  the  fourth  and  last  installment 
of  a  previous  large  surplus  ordered  to  be  de- 
posited with  them  by  act  of  June  28, 1886,  and 
by  the  temporary  issue  of  $6,000,000  of  treasury 
notes.  He  also  recommended  the  adoption  of 
what  was  called  the  independent  treasury  sys- 
tem, which  was  passed  in  the  senate,  but  was 
laid  on  the  table  in  the  other  house.  The  pay- 
ment of  the  fourth  installment  to  the  states 
was  postponed,  and  the  emission  of  $10,000,000 
of  treasury  notes  was  authorized.  The  inde- 
pendent treasury,  again  recommended  in  the 
president's  annual  message  in  December,  was 
again  rejected  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
after  it  had  been  passed  by  the  senate.  Another 
presidential  measure  was  more  fortunate,  a  so- 
called  preemption  law  being  enacted,  giving 
settlers  on  public  lands  the  right  to  buy  them 
in  preference  to  other  persons.  An  insurrec- 
tionary movement  begun  in  Canada  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1887  having  found  aid  and  sym- 
pathy within  our  borders,  Mr.  Van  Buren  is- 
sued two  proclamations,  enjoining  aU  citizens 
to  refrain  from  violating  the  laws  and  the 
treaties  of  the  country ;  and  he  sent  a  military 
force  to  the  frontier  under  Gen*  Scott  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  there.  The  closing  session  of 
the  25th  congress  witnessed  the  temporary 
stoppage  in  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
agitation  of  slavery.  Mr.  Slade  of  Vermont 
introduced  the  subject  in  a  long  and  elaborate 
anti-slavery  speecn,  whereupon  the  southern 
members  withdrew  for  separate  deliberation, 
and  Mr.  Bhett  of  South  Carolina  proposed  to 
declare  that  it  was  expedient  that  the  Union 
should  be  dissolved;  but  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Patten  of  Virginia  it  was  determined  by  the 
house  that  for  the  future  all  petitions  or  other 
papers  touching  slavery  should  be  laid  on  the 
table  without  being  debated,  printed,  read,  or 
referred.  For  this  resolution  the  friends  of 
the  president  unanimously  voted,  as  did  many 
of  his  opponents.  Van  Buren's  third  annual 
message,  in  December,  1889,  was  largely  occu- 
pied with  financial  discussions,  and  especially 
with  the  argument  for  the  divorce  of  the  gov- 
ernment from  the  banks,  and  for  the  exclusive 
*^  receipt  and  payment  of  gold  and  silver  in  all 
public  transactions;^'  that  is  to  say,  for  the 
independent  treasury.  This  measure,  by  which 
his  administration  is  especially  distinguished, 
became  a  law  on  June  80,  1840. — The  canvass 
preliminary  to  the  presidential  election  of  1840 
was  begun  uncommonly  early  and  with  nn» 
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wonted  energy  by  the  opposition.  The  whig 
national  convention  on  Deo.  4, 1889,  nominated 
for  president  William  Henry  Harrison,  and  for 
vice  president  John  Tyler.  On  the  democratic 
side  Mr«  Van  Buren  had  no  competitor,  and  he 
was  definitively  made  the  candidate  of  his  party 
by  its  national  convention  on  May  5,  1840. 
Never  in  the  political  history  of  the  United 
States  was  a  canvass  conducted  amid  such  ab- 
sorbing public  excitement.  The  financial  dis- 
tress which  had  existed  more  or  less  oppres- 
sively since  Mr.  Van  Buren^s  inauguration  was 
a  standing  text  for  the  opposition  journals  and 
for  the  orators  who  assailed  him  at  monster 
meetings  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Charges 
of  extravagance,  of  corruption,  of  indifference 
to  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes,  were 
freely  brought  against  the  democratic  candi- 
date ;  while  the  enthusiasm  of  the  supporters 
of  Harrison  was  inflamed  by  log  cabins  emble- 
matic of  his  popular  origin  and  habits,  by  songs, 
by  processions,  by  assemblages  counting  tens 
and  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  result  was 
the  discomfiture  of  the  democrats  in  every 
state  except  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  and  South 
Carolina.  Mr.  Van  Buren  received  only  60 
electoral  votes,  while  Gen.  Harrison  had  284 ; 
and  yet  so  universal  was  the  participation  in 
the  election,  that  the  number  of  popular  suf- 
frages cast  for  the  former  was  now  1,128,702, 
or  over  867,000  more  than  had  sufficed  to  se- 
cure his  return  four  years  previously.  His 
last  annual  message  set  forth  anew  the  bene- 
fits of  the  independent  treasury  system;  an- 
nounced, not  without  a  natural  movement  of 
satisfaction,  that  the  country  was  without  either 
a  national  debt  or  a  national  bank;  and  con- 
cluded with  advising  the  enactment  of  more 
stringent  laws  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  Af- 
rican slave  trade. — In  1844  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
friends  once  more  urged  his  nomination  for 
the  presidency  by  the  democratic  national  con- 
vention at  Baltimore ;  but  he  was  rejected  there 
on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  Union,  avowed  in  a  public  let- 
ter to  a  citizen  of  the  state  of  Mississippi  who 
had  called  for  his.  opinion  on  that  question. 
Though  a  majority  of  the  delegates  in  the  con- 
vention were  pledged  to  support  him,  a  rule 
fatal  to  this  purpose  was  adopted  making  the 
votes  of  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  neces- 
sary to  the  choice  of  a  candidate.  For  several 
ballots  he  led  all  the  competitors,  when  his 
name  was  withdrawn  from  the  contest,  and 
on  the  ninth  ballot  Mr.  Polk  was  nominated. 
In  1848,  when  the  democrats  had  nominated 
Gen.  Cass,  and  avowed  their  readiness  to  tol- 
erate slavery  in  the  new  territories  lately  ac- 
quired from  Mexico,  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his 
adherents,  adopting  the  name  of  the  free  de- 
mocracy, at  once  began  to  discass  in  public 
that  new  aspect  of  the  slavery  question.  They 
Iield  a  convention  at  Utica  on  June  22,  which 
nominated  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  president  and 
Henry  Dodge  of  Wisconsin  for  vice  president. 
818  VOL.  XVI.— 17 


Mr.  Dodge  declined  the  nomination,  and  at  a 
great  convention  in  Buffalo  on  Aug.  9,  Charles 
Francis  Adams  was  substituted.  The  conven- 
tion declared  that  ^'congress  has  no  more 
power  to  make  a  slave  than  to  make  a  king  ;^' 
and  that  "it  is  the  duty  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  relieve  itself  from  all  responsibility 
for  the  existence  or  continuance  of  slavery 
wherever  the  government  possesses  constitu- 
tional authority  to  legislate  on  that  subject, 
and  is  thus  responsible  for  its  existence.^'  In 
accepting  the  nomination  of  this  new  party, 
Mr.  Van  Buren  declared  his  full  assent  to  its 
anti-slavery  principles.  The  result  was  that 
in  the  state  of  New  York  he  received  the  suf- 
frages of  more  than  half  of  those  who  had 
hitherto  been  attached  to  the  democratic  party; 
and  that  Gen.  Taylor,  the  candidate  of  the 
whigs,  was  elected.  After  that  time  Mr.  Van 
Buren  remained  in  private  life  on  his  estate  at 
Einderhook,  with  the  exception  of  a  prolonged 
tour  in  Europe  in  1858-'6.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  he  declared  himself  decidedly 
and  warmly  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  repul>^ 
lie  in  its  integrity.  He  left  a  work  entitled 
"  Inquiry  into  the  Oripin  and  Course  of  Polit- 
ical Parties  in  the  United  States,"  which  was 
edited  by  his  sons  in  1867.  IL  Jehn,  an  Amer- 
ican lawyer,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Hudson,  Feb.  18,  1810,  died  at  sea,  Oct.  18, 
1866.  He  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1828, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1880;  was  attached  to  the  legation  while  Ms 
father  was  minister  to  England  in  1881-2; 
was  elected  in  February,  1845,  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  York,  attorney  general  of  the 
state ;  and  after  the  conclusion  of  his  term  of 
ofSce  on  Jan.  1,  1847,  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In 
the  presidential  canvass  of  1848  Mr.  Van  Buren 
greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  popular  ad- 
vocate of  the  free  democratic  party,  and  of  the 
exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  federal  territo- 
ries. He  afterward  returned  to  the  democratic 
party.  In  1866  he  made  a  tour  in  Europe,  and 
died  on  his  passage  homeward. 

TANCOWEB,  Getrge,  an  English  navigator, 
bom  about  1758,  died  near  London,  May  10, 
1798.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1771 ,  and  served 
as  midshipman  in  the  second  and  third  voy- 
ages of  Capt.  Cook  (1772-'6,  and  1776-'80). 
In  1780  he  was  created  a  first  lieutenant,  and 
after  several  years'  service  in  the  West  Indies 
retumed  to  England  in  1789.  Some  British 
subjects  settled  at  Nootka  having  quarrelled 
with  the  Spanish  officers,  Vancouver  witli  a 
small  squadron  was  commissioned  to  go  thith- 
er, and  receive  the  surrender  of  Nootka  under 
orders  from  the  court  of  Madrid  to  the  Span- 
ish commandant.  He  was  also  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  the  coast  northward  from  lat.  80°,  and 
to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  communication 
between  the  coast  and  Canada  by  means  of 
lakes,  rivers,  or  inlets.  He  sailed  from  Eng- 
land April  1,  1791,  and,  after  an  examination 
of  the  Sandwich  islands,  crossed  in  March, 
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1792,  to  the  American  ooast,  and  seonred  the 
snrrcnder  of  Nootka.  He  spent  the  summers 
of  1792,  '3,  and  '4  in  surveying  the  coast  as 
far  N.  as  Oook's  inlet,  wintering  in  the  Sand- 
wich islands.  On  his  return  he  surveyed  a 
large  portion  of  the  W.  coast  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, visiting  the  chief  Spanish  settlements,  and 
reached  England  in  October,  1795.  He  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  preparing  an  account 
of  his  expedition,  which  at  his  death  he  had 
nearly  finished.  It  was  published  (3  vols.  4to, 
London,  1798)  with  the  atlas  of  the  N.  W. 
coast  surveys. 

VANCOUVER  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  off  the  N.  W.  coast  of  North  America, 
forming  part  of  British  Columbia,  between  lat. 
48*  18'  and  50°  55'  N.,  and  Ion.  123**  15'  and 
128**  80'  W. ;  length  from  N.  N.  W.  to  S.  S.  E. 
about  275  m.,  greatest  breadth  about  85  m. ; 
area  variously  estimated  at  from  18,000  to 
16,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.,  exclusive  of  Indians,  about 
6,000.  It  is  separated  from  Washington  terri- 
tory on  the  south  and  southeast  by  the  strait 
of  Fuca  and  canal  de  Haro,  and  from  the  main- 
land of  British  Oolumbia  on  the  northeast  by 
the  gulf  of  Georgia,  Johnstone  strait,  and 
Queen  Charlotte  sound,  which  extends  N.  N. 
W.  from  Johnstone  strait  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
being  about  75  m.  long  and  40  m.  in  greatest 
breadth.  The  coast  of  Vancouver  island  is 
much  indented,  and  is  lined  with  numerous  isl- 
ets. The  principal  inlets  are  Nootka  sound  and 
Barclay  or  Nitinat  sound  on  the  W.  coast, 
Victoria  harbor  at  the  S.  E.  extremity,  Esqui- 
malt  harbor  3  m.  W.,  and  Nanaimo  harbor  65 
m.  N.  of  Victoria.  The  city  of  Victoria  is  the 
chief  place,  and  is  the  capital  of  British  Co- 
lumbia. The  surface  is  varied  by  mountains, 
hills,  and  prairies ;  one  valley  contains  as  much 
as  300,000  acres.  Through  the  middle  from  N. 
to  S.  extends  a  range  of  bare  and  rocky  moun- 
tfuns,  having  a  general  elevation  of  2,000  ft., 
and  culminating  toward  the  south  in  Mt.  Ar- 
rowsmith,  5,900  ft.  high.  The  shores  are  ab- 
rupt and  rocky,  and  between  these  and  the 
central  ridge  are  rounded  and  fir-covered  hills. 
At  the  bases  of  the  parallel  ridges,  in  the  in- 
terior, numerous  lakes  are  formed,  which  are 
sometimes  connected  in  a  continuous  chain, 
sometimes  isolated.  The  only  rivers  are  the 
short  watercourses  which  discharge  the  over- 
flow of  the  lakes  or  the  surface  waters  of  the 
ridges ;  in  winter  they  are  torrents,  in  summer 
nearly  dry.  Many  springs  are  charged  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  central  ridge  is 
composed  of  metamorphic  and  trappean  rocks, 
fringed  by  a  belt  of  carboniferous  sandstones 
and  other  sedimentary  rocks.  The  chief  mine- 
ral wealth  of  the  island  is  coal,  anthracite  and 
bituminous.  The  mines  at  Nanaimo  have  been 
successfully  worked  for  some  years,  the  coal 
finding  a  ready  sale  in  San  Francisco.  There 
is  good  limestone  on  the  island.  Salt  springs 
exist  near  Nanaimo  and  on  Salt  island,  but  they 
are  not  yet  utilized.  Some  of  these  springs 
contain  3,446  grs.  of  salt  to  the  gallon.    The 


dimate  is  equable  and  healthful,  the  summera 
being  cool  and  the  winters  mild.  Spring  and 
summer  are  dry,  autumn  and  winter  wet.  The 
mean  temperature  at  Esquimalt  in  1874  was  as 
follows:  winter,  88-5'* ;  spring,  53*5° ;  summer, 
56-8**;  autumn,  45-9*;  year,  487^  The  high- 
est  temperature  observed  was  78^,  the  lowest 
13*5*^.  The  rainfall  was  as  follows:  winter, 
7*28  inches;  spring,  I'll;  summer,  1*51;  au- 
tumn, 8*9;  year,  18'8.  The  isknd  is  well 
wooded,  and  spars  and  lumber  are  extensively 
exported.  The  chief  trees  are  the  pine,  fir, 
spruce,  oak,  willow,  alder,  cedar,  and  maple. 
The  Douglas  pine  preponderates  at  the  south, 
and  is  especially  valuable  for  masts.  On  the 
banks  of  the  streams  and  in  the  valleys  and 
open  tracts  there  is  considerable  arable  land. 
Wheat,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables 
yield  abundantly ;  oats  and  barley  do  not  suc- 
ceed so  well.  The  Indians,  of  whom  there  are 
considerable  numbers,  live  chiefiy  along  the 
coast,  and  are  peaceable.  On  the  wooded  pro- 
montories of  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  island  are 
old  structures  of  which  the  use  is  now  un- 
known. They  are  circles  of  stone,  3  to  18  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  are  found  in  groups  varying 
from  3  or  4  to  50  or  more.  Those  that  are  in  a 
complete  shape  are  filled  in  to  a  height  of  8  or 
4  ft  with  masses  of  loose  stones  from  the  er- 
ratic bowlders  which  are  strewn  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  country.  The  supposition  that 
these  structures  were  the  dwellings  of  tribes 
that  have  now  disappeared  from  the  island 
derives  probability  from  the  circumstance  that 
a  tribe  on  the  Frazer  river  now  live  in  similar 
habitations.— Possession  was  taken  of  the  isl- 
and in  1792  in  behalf  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
navigator  Vancouver,  to  whom  it  was  surren* 
dered  by  the  Spanish  commander  Quadra. 
Vancouver  explored  its  coasts,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver,  but  the  first 
part  is  no  longer  used.  In  1848  the  Hudson 
Bay  company  established  a  trading  post  at 
Victoria.  The  island  was  long  claimed  by  the 
United  States,  but  Great  Britain  was  confirmed 
in  her  possession  by  the  treaty  of  1846.  In 
1849  it  was  granted  to  the  Hudson  Bay  com- 
pany for  ten  years.  In  1859  it  was  erected 
into  a  colony,  and  in  1866  it  was  consolidated 
with  British  Columbia. 

VANBALIA,  a  town  and  the  capital  of  Fayette 
CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Easkaskia 
river,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Illinois  Central 
and  the  St.  Louis,  Vandalia,  Terre  Haute,  and 
Indianapolis  railroads,  65  m.  S.  E.  of  Spring- 
field; pop.  in  1870,  1,771;  in  1875,  about 
2,100.  It  is  situated  in  a  good  fruit  and  stock 
region,  and  has  excellent  facilities  for  manu- 
facturing. It  contains  a  wobllen  milh  plough 
and  carnage  factories,  a  planing  mill  and  fur- 
niture factory,  two  national  banks,  two  pub- 
lic schools,  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  five 
churches.  Vandalia  was  the  state  capital  from 
1818  to  1836. 

VANDALS,  an  ancient  confederacy  of  bar- 
barous nations  of  Germanic  race.    Schafarik 
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considered  them  a  mixed  people  of  Snevi,  Slays, 
and  Celts,  and  others  have  held  that  they  were 
Wends  or  Sarmatians;  bnt  the  best  authorities 
classify  them  as  a  purely  Germanic  race,  and 
generally  as  Goths.  They  first  appeared  on 
the  northern  coasts  of  Germany,  whence  they 
migrated  S.,  settling  in  the  Riesengebirge, 
which  from  them  were  called  Vandal  moan- 
tains,  and  sabseqaently  in  Pannbnia  and  Dacia. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  A.  D. 
they  turned  west,  traversed  Germany,  Gaul, 
and  the  Pyrenees,  and  about  410  settled  in  N. 
Spain  by  the  side  of  the  Suevi.  Shortly  after- 
ward they  marched  further  south,  and  founded 
a  powerful  kingdom  in  ancient  Bstica,  which 
took  from  them  its  present  name  Andalusia 
(Vandalusia).  In  429,  under  Genseric,  they 
crossed  over  into  Africa  with  a  powerful  fleet, 
and,  although  numbering  not  more  than  60,000, 
conquered  the  whole  of  the  northern  coast  as 
far  as  Tunis,  and  subsequently  gained  posses- 
sion also  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the 
Baleares.  In  465  they  sacked  Rome.  (See 
GxNSERio.)  Having  adopted  the  Arian  creed, 
they  persecuted  the  orthodox  Christians.  For 
more  than  a  century  they  maintained  their 
power  in  Africa,  with  Carthage  as  capital, 
until  it  was  overthrown  by  Belisarius,  the  gen- 
eral of  the  emperor  Justinian,  who  conquered 
their  last  king  Gelimer  in  534.  After  this  de- 
feat they  disappeared  from  history,  but  some 
suppose  that  descendants  of  them  are  still  to 
be  found  among  some  of  the  Berber  tribes 
with  blue  eyes  and  blonde  hair.  Many  of  the 
atrocities  and  cruelties  of  which  the  Vandals 
have  been  accused  are  probably  fables. 

TANDIMME,  DwriBlfae,  count,  a  French  sol- 
dier, bom  in  Cassel,  French  Flanders,  Nov.  5, 
1770,  died  there,  July  15,  1880.  In  1788  he 
enlisted  in  a  regiment  at  Martinique,  returned 
to  France  in  1790,  and  in  1792  became  com- 
mander of  the  Mont  Cassel  or  Vandamme 
chasseurs.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
army  of  the  north  (1798-^4),  in  that  of  the 
Rhine  (l796-'7),  and  in  most  of  the  campaigns 
of  the  republic,  the  consulate,  and  the  empire. 
In  1805  the  emperor  rewarded  his  services  at 
Austerlitz  with  the  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honor,  and  in  1808  he  was  made  count.  In 
1809,  under  Davoust,  he  covered  himself  with 
glory  at  Eckmtdil.  Early  in  1812  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  Westphalian  troops  against  Rus- 
sia, but  his  differences  with  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
his  military  superior,  led  to  his  withdrawal, 
and  he  took  no  part  in  that  campaign.  In 
March,  1813,  he  was  restored  to  active  service 
on  the  Elbe.  After  the  French  victory  at 
Dresden  (Aug.  27)  he  was  ordered  by  the  em- 
peror to  resist  Schwarzenberg^s  advance  from 
jSohemia;  but  he  was  surrounded  by  the  al- 
lies at  Eulm,  and  after  a  bloody  struggle  was 
obliged  to  surrender  (Aug.  80)  with  three  other 
generals  and  10,000  men.  (See  Kulm.)  He 
was  a  prisoner  in  Russia  till  September,  1814, 
when  he  retnmed  to  France,  but  was  ordered 
by  Louis  XVIII.  to  remain  at  Cassel.    On  Na- 


poleon's return  from  Elba  he  was  made  a  peer 
and  commander  of  a  corps,  with  which  he  con* 
tributed  to  the  victory  over  Bltlcher  at  Ligny ; 
and  he  defeated  the  enemy  at  Wavre  during 
the  progress  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  after 
which  he  covered  the  retreat  of  the  right  wing 
of  the  army  to  Paris,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  the  chambers.  Louis  XVIII.  banished  him, 
and  he  lived  in  the  United  States  till  the  close 
of  1819,  when  he  returned  home ;  and  in  1820 
he  was  restored  to  his  military  rank.  On  Jan. 
1, 1825,  he  retired  from  the  army. — See  LeginS- 
ral  Vandamme  et  sa  ccrretpondanee^  by  Baron 
P.  E.  Albert  du  Casse  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1870). 

YANDEUILT,  CtnuHv,  an  American  capital* 
ist,  bom  on  Staten  Island,  N.  T.,  May  27, 1794, 
died  in  New  York,  Jan.  4, 1877.  He  was  averse 
to  education,  and  at  the  age  of  16  bought  a 
boat  with  which  he  plied  l^tweeu  the  island 
and  New  York.  At  18  he  owned  two  boats 
and  was  captain  of  a  third.  At  19  he  married, 
removed  to  X^ew  York,  and  bought  boats,  sloops, 
and  schooners;  and  at  28  he  was  free  from 
debt  and  worth  $9,000.  In  1817  he  assisted 
Thomas  Gibbons  in  building  the  first  steamboat 
ever  run  between  New  York  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  and  became  captain  of  her  at  a 
salary  of  $1,000  a  year.  In  181 8  he  took  com- 
mand of  a  much  larger  and  better  boat  on  the 
same  line,  his  wife  at  the  same  time  keeping 
the  hotel  at  New  Brunswick  and  making  much 
money.  In  1824  Vanderbilt  had  full  control 
of  the  Gibbons  line,  and  brought  it  up  to  pay- 
ing $40,000  a  year.  In  1827,  while  still  super- 
intending the  Philadelphia  route,  he  leased  for 
14  years  the  ferry  between  New  York  and 
Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  put  on  new  boats,  and 
made  it  very  profitable.  In  1829  he  left  Gib- 
bons, and  in  the  following  19  years  till  1848  he 
built  and  operated  steamboats  on  the  Hudson, 
on  Long  Island  sound,  on  the  route  to  Boston, 
and  on  the  Delaware  from  Bordentown  to 
Philadelphia.  He  would  put  on  new  and  su- 
perior boats  in  opposition  to  an  old  line,  till 
he  was  bought  off  or  drove  off  his  competitors 
so  tiiat  he  had  the  monopoly  and  profits.  In 
1848-'9  he  built  the  steamship  Prometheus,  in 
which  in  1850  he  sailed  for  the  isthmus  of  Da- 
rien.  He  had  already  purchased  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  ^^American  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Ship  Canal  Company,"  which  projected  a  ca- 
nal across  the  isthmus;  but  for  this  scheme 
Vanderbilt  substituted  a  transit  route  from 
Greytown  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  to 
San  Juan  del  Sur  on  the  Pacific,  which  had 
the  advantage  over  the  old  transit  from  Cha- 
gres  to  Panama  of  saving  700  m.  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco.  In  1851  he  put  three 
steamers  on  the  Atlantic  side  and  four  on  the 
Pacific  side,  and  went  into  competition  with  the 
"  United  States"  and  the  "Pacific  Mail "  com- 
panies.  In  1852,  with  three  more  steamers, 
he  started  a  branch  line  from  New  Orleans  to 
Greytown.  In  1858  he  went  to  Europe  in  his 
steam  yacht  North  Star,  and  while  he  was 
abroad  C.  K.  Garrison  and  Charles  Morgan, 
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holding  a  large  amount  of  the  transit  stock, 
threw  him  out  of  the  management.  On  his 
return  he  organized  an  opposition  line  to  Mor- 
gan^a  between  New  Orleans  and  Galveston, 
and  in  1854  established  an  independent  line  be- 
tween New  York  and  Aspinwall,  with  steam- 
ers on  the  Pacific  side  to  compete  with  the  Pa- 
cific mail  line.  He  soon  compelled  a  compro- 
mise, and  once  more  held  the  control  of  the 
transit  company.  In  1866  William  Walker, 
then  ruling  in  Nicaragua,  seized  the  property 
of  the  transit  company,  and  Vanderbilt,  with 
the  assistance  of  Costa  Rica,  fomented  an  in- 
surrection which  expelled  Walker.  The  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  rendered  approach 
to  Grey  town  difficult,  which  led  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  transit  business.  In  April,  1866, 
Vanderbilt  received  a  large  subsidy  for  with- 
drawing his  California  line,  the  field  not  afford- 
ing profit  for  two  companies.  His  indepen- 
dent transatlantic  line,  started  in  1866,  was 
abandoned  in  1861  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Vanderbilt,  a  steamer  costing  $800,000,  which 
Vanderbilt  gave  to  the  government  on  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war.  During  his  steamship 
career  he  owned  21  steamers,  11  of  which  he 
built,  and  with  steamboats  his  entire  steam 
fleet  numbered  66 ;  and  for  many  years  he  had 
been  popularly  known  as  the  "  Commodore." 
When  he  abandoned  the  water  in  1864  his  ac- 
cumulations were  estimated  at  $40,000,000. 
As  early  as  1844  he  had  become  largely  inter- 
ested in  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  rail- 
road, and  in  1846  he  began  to  buy  the  stock 
of  the  Harlem  railroad,  aAd  in  1864  held  the 
whole  of  it.  In  1869  and  subsequently  he  in- 
vested several  millions  in  the  mortgage  bonds 
of  the  Erie  road.  Soon  after  coming  into 
possession  of  the  Harlem  road  he  secured  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Hudson  River  and 
New  York  Central  railroads,  and  consolidated 
the  two;  From  1878  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  was  operated  in  com  unc- 
tion with  the  New  York  Central  and  Hud- 
son River  roads  as  one  continuous  route  978 
ra.  in  extent,  and  with  the  Harlem  and  side 
lines  and  branches  presenting  an  aggregate  of 
2,128  m.  subject  to  one  management,  repre- 
senting an  aggregate  capital  of  $149,000,000, 
half  of  which  was  said  to  belong  to  Vander- 
bilt and  his  family.  He  gave  a  liberal  sura  o{ 
money  for  education  in  the  south.  (See  Van- 
derbilt Univebbitt.) 

YlMDERBaT  DNIVEftSITT,  an  institution  of 
learning  in  the  western  suburbs  of  Nashville. 
Tenn.  It  was  chartered  in  1872  as  the  Central 
university  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
Soath,  but  the  efforts  to  raise  funds  for  its  or- 
ganization were  unsuccessful.  In  1878  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt  of  New  York  gave  to  the 
enterprise  $500,000,  and  the  institution  was 
named  in  his  honor.  He  has  since  increased 
this  amount  to  nearly  $700,000,  $300,000  of 
which  is  to  remain  as  a  permanent  invested  en- 
dowment. One  of  the  conditions  upon  which 
this  gift  was  made  was  that  Bishop  McTyeire 


of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  chnroh.  South, 
should  become  president  of  the  board  of  trust. 
This  post  was  accepted  by  Bishop  McTyeire, 
upon  whom  has  fallen  the  chief  responsibility 
of  organizing  the  institution.  L.  C.  Garland, 
LL.  D.,  was  chosen  chancellor,  and  the  Rev. 
T.  O.  Summers,  D.  D.,  dean  of  the  theological 
faculty,  and  ex  officio  vice  chancellor.  A  plot 
of  76  acres  was  purchased,  the  comer  stone  of 
the  university  was  laid  April  28,  1874,  and  on 
Oct  4,  1876,  the  institution  was  opened  for 
students.  It  has  a  theological  department  with 
four  professors,  a  law  department  with  three, 
a  medical  department  with  eleven,  and  a  de- 
partment of  philosophy,  science,  and  literature 
with  eleven.  The  total  number  of  students  in 
1876-'6  was  800.  It  has  a  library  of  6,000 
volumes,  scientific  apparatus  that  cost  more 
than  $50,000,  and  extensive  geological  and 
mineralogical  cabinets.  The  plan  of  instruc- 
tion is  elective.  The  dormitory  system  is  not 
used;  students  board  in  private  families.  Tui- 
tion is  free  to  all  in  the  theological  department, 
and  in  the  literary  and  scientific  department  to 
all  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

YANDEaBURGH,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Indiana, 
bounded  S.  by  the  Ohio  river ;  area,  216  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  88,145.  The  surface  is  generally 
undulating  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  Bitumi- 
nous coal  is  found  in  abundance.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  and 
by  railroads  intersecting  at  Evansville.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  180,646  bush- 
els of  wheat,  668,926  of  Indian  corn,  66,361 
of  oats,  13,318  of  barley,  64,842  of  potatoes, 
116,502  lbs.  of  butter,  167,160  of  tobacco,  and 
9,862  tons  of  hay.  There  were  2,866  horses, 
1,186  mules  and  asses,  8,264  milch  cows,  2,368 
other  cattle,  8,167  sheep,  and  12,228  swine. 
The  number  of  manufacturing  establishments 
was  281 ;  capital  invested,  $3,808,600 ;  value 
of  products,  $6,341,617.  The  chief  manufac- 
tories were  6  of  agricultural  implements,  17  of 
clothing,  2  of  cotton  goods,  8  of  furniture,  10 
of  iron,  10  of  machinery,  19  of  tobacco,  8  flour 
mills,  6  tanneries,  6  currying  establishments,  4 
planing  mills,  8  saw  mills,  8  breweries,  and  1 
woollen  mill.    Capital,  Evansville. 

TAH  DER  CiOES.    See  Gobs. 

YAH  DES  HETDEN,  Jan,  a  Dutch  painter, 
bom  at  Gorkum  in  1637,  died  in  Amsterdam, 
Sept.  28,  1712.  He  excelled  in  landscapes,  and 
in  painting  public  buildings  and  churches,  but 
not  in  figures,  which  were  added  by  other 
artists,  chiefly  by  Adrian  Vandervelde.  His 
works  include  "  The  London  Exchange,^*  the 
new  market  and  other  objects  in  Amsterdam 
and  Rotterdam,  *'The  Calvary  at  Cologne," 
"A  Village  on  the  Banks  of  a  River,"  and 
"  A  Street  of  Rome."  The  government  pen- 
sioned him  for  improvements  in  fire  engines. 

VAN  DEft  HOEVEBT.    See  Hoevbn. 

VANDEELTN,  Jehn,  an  American  painter,  bom 
in  Kingston,  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  October, 
1776,  died  there,  Sept.  28, 1862.  Removing  to 
New  York  at  the  age  of  16,  he  received  in- 
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Btraotion  in  painting  from  Gilbert  Stuart,  and 
in  1796  visited  Paris,  where  he  studied  five 
years.  He  again  resided  in  Europe  in  1808-45, 
and  painted  *^  The  Murder  of  Jane  McOrea  by 
tiie  Indians,"  '^Ariadne,'^  a  picture  very  cele- 
brated in  its  time,  and  ^^Marius  Bitting  among 
the  Ruins  of  Carthage,"  which  received  the 
gold  medal  at  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1808. 
After  his  second  return  to  America,  he  painted 
portraits  of  Madison,  Monroe,  Clinton,  and 
Calhoun.  He  was  long  engaged  in  superin- 
tending the  exhibition  of  panoramic  views  in  a 
building  called  the  rotunda,  erected  by  himself 
in  the  city  hall  park,  New  York,  which  involved 
him  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  Among  his  re- 
maining pictures  are  a  portrait  of  Washington 
for  the  hall  of  representatives  at  Washington, 
and  **  The  Landing  of  Columbus,"  painted  for 
one  of  the  compartments  of  the  rotunda  in  the 
national  oapitol.  His  last  work  was  a  portrait 
of  President  Taylor. 

Tin  DEft  HiXS.  I.  Ian,  the  elder,  a  Dutch 
painter,  bom  about  1625,  died  about  1685.  He 
studied  in  Utrecht  and  Rome,  and  became  dean 
of  the  painters  in  Amsterdam.  He  painted 
the  portrait  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  ap- 
pointed him  comptroller  of  canal  tolls.  He 
excelled  in  landscapes,  sea  pieces,  and  battles, 
and  was  distinguished  by  a  brilliancy  of  color- 
ing not  unlike  that  of  Claude  Lorraine.  IL 
Jlu,  the  younger,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Haarlem  about  1660,  died  there  about  1704. 
He  was  a  successful  follower  of  Berghem.  His 
works  are  seldom  to  be  met  with  out  of  Hol- 
land.   The  best  is  a  ^^  View  of  the  Rhine." 

TAN  DEE  MEDLES.    See  Meulen. 

YABTIffiSYILDE,  or  TaadevcMe.  I.  Adrfaui,  a 
Dutch  painter,  bom  in  Amsterdam  in  1639, 
died  there  in  1672.  He  excelled  in  figures, 
and  was  frequently  employed  by  Ruysdael, 
Hobbema,  Van  der  Heyden,  and  other  artists, 
to  complete  their  pictures.  II«  WilCB,  the 
elder,  a  Dutch  painter,  bora  in  Ley  den  in  1610, 
died  in  London  in  1698.  He  was  so  distin- 
guished by  his  drawings  of  sea  fights  that  the 
states  of  Holland  provided  him  with  a  small 
vessel  for  the  purpose  of  following  the  Dutch 
fleets  and  illustrating  their  manoeuvres.  In 
1675  he  was  invited  by  Charles  II.  to  England, 
and  was  appointed  painter  of  sea  fights  to  the 
king,  with  a  pension  of  £100,  which  was  con- 
tinued by  James  II.  Illt  WHteni,  the  younger, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Amsterdam  in 
1688,  died  in  London,  April  6,  1707.  He  suc- 
ceeded bis  father  as  marine  painter  to  the 
king  of  England,  where  his  pictures  are  chief- 
ly owned.    He  was  unrivalled  in  storm  pieces. 

TAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND.    See  Tasmania. 

VANDYKE,  or  Van  Dyck,  Sir  Anthoiy,  a 
Flemish  painter,  born  in  Antwerp,  March  22, 
1599,  died  in  London,  Dec.  9,  1641.  He  was 
the  most  illustrious  pupil  of  Rubens,  and  finally 
surpassed  him  in  elegant  portrait  painting. 
After  visiting  England,  he  went  in  compliance 
with  the  advice  of  Rubens  to  Venice,  and 
thence  to  Genoa  and  Rome.    In  both  cities  he 


received  abundant  oommissions  for  portraits, 
and  in  the  latter  produced  a  fine  head  of  Cardi- 
nal Bentivoglio,  esteemed  one  of  his  master- 
pieces, besides  many  altarpieces.  In  1627  he 
returned  to  Antwerp  with  a  high  reputation, 
and  soon  after  executed  for  the  church  of  the 
Augustinians  there  a  celebrated  picture  repre- 
senting St.  Augustine  in  ecstasy,  supported  by 
angels.  For  the  next  five  years  he  was  busily 
employed  by  ecclesiastical  establishments  and 
private  patrons  in  the  Netherlands;  and  to 
this  period  may  be  ascribed  numerous ,"  Cruci- 
fixions" and  ^^Pietas,"  impressed  with  that 
character  of  profound  sorrow  for  which  he 
has  always  been  distinguished.  Preeminent 
among  them  is  his  altarpiece  of  the  crucifixion 
in  the  cathedral  at  Mechlin,  which  Reynolds 
pronounced  ^^  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the 
world."  The  close  imitation  of  Rubens  which 
at  first  characterized  his  works  was  now  re-* 
placed  by  a  peculiar  style  in  which  graceful- 
ness of  contour,  softness  of  coloring,  and  an 
expression  of  a  deeper  and  more  touching 
emotion  are  the  distinguishing  traits.  But  his 
greatest  reputation  was  won  by  his  portraits, 
which  probably  led  to  his  being  in  1682  in- 
vited by  Charles  I.  to  England.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  he  was  knighted,  and  in  1683  a  life 
pension  of  £200  was  granted  to  him.  "  He 
always,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  "  went 
magnificently  dressed,  had  a  numerous  and 
gallant  equipage,  and  kept  so  good  a  table  in 
his  apartment  that  few  princes  were  more 
visitea  or  better  served."  Excessive  applica- 
tion (it  is  said  that  he  frequently  painted  a 
portrait  in  a  day)  and  a  too  lavish  indulgence 
in  dissipation,  together  with  the  anxieties 
caused  by  a  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone, 
rapidly  undermined  his  health ;  and  with  the 
desire  of  repairing  his  shattered  fortunes,  he 

Proposed  to  the  king  to  paint  the  walls  of  the 
anqueting  room  at  Whitehall,  but  died  be- 
fore completing  the  bargain  for  the  work.  The 
number  of  works  of  all  classes  attributed  to 
him  is  enormous,  in  view  of  his  short  life,  and 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  last  ten 
years  of  it  were  passed.  The  best  of  his  por- 
traits are  in  England,  prominent  specimens  be- 
ing his  several  portraits  of  Charles  I.,  those  of 
the  earls  of  Strafford  and  Pembroke,  and  many 
others  in  the  collections  at  Windsor  castle, 
Hampton  court,  Blenheim,  Althorp,  and  other 
famous  seats.  There  are  also  many  in  the  gal- 
leries of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  A  series 
of  100  small  portraits  in  chiaroscuro  of  the 
most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries,  from 
which  etchings  have  been  made,  was  executed 
by  him  in  Antwerp,  and  is  very  celebrated. 
His  long  lost  ^'Madonna  with  the  Child"  is 
said  to  have  been  discovered  in  1875  in  a  Ger- 
man cloister  by  the  Flemish  painter  George 
van  Haanen.  He  was  buried  in  St.  PauPs 
cathedral,  near  the  tomb  of  John  of  Gaunt — 
See  "Memoir  of  Sir  A.  Van  Dyck,"  with  a 
descriptive  catalogue  of  his  etchings,  by  W.  H* 
Carpenter  (4to,  London,  1844). 
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VAME,  Churlcs  WDfaui  Stewart    See  London- 

DBBBT,  MaBQUIS  OF. 

TINE,  Sir  Hnry,  an  English  statesman,  gov- 
ernor of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  horn  in 
1612,  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  London,  June 
14,  1662.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Vane 
the  elder,  who  filled  some  of  the  highest  state 
ofSces  during  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles 
I.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school, 
and  was  entered  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford ; 
but  before  matriculation  he  became  alienated 
from  the  church  of  England,  and  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  He  visited  Hol- 
land, France,  and  Geneva,  and  then  resolved 
to  join  the  Puritans  in  Massachusetts.  He 
reached  Boston  in  1686,  and  in  1636  was  elect- 
ed governor;  but  he  gave  offence  by  taking 
part  in  a  bitter  religious  controversy.  He 
avowed  friendship  for  the  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  objected  to  the  at- 
tacks on  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  many  of  whose  opin- 
ions he  adopted.  An  opposition  under  the 
lead  of  Winthrop  was  organized  against  him, 
and  in  the  annual  election  in  1637  he  was  de- 
feated ;  but  he  was  immediately  chosen  a  rep- 
resentative to  the  general  court.  The  majority 
of  that  body  declared  the  election  of  Vane  and 
his  associates  void,  and  they  were  returned  a 
second  time  on  the  next  day.  In  order  to  put 
down  the  Hutchinsonian  heresy,  a  law  was 
passed  by  the  general  court  that  no  strangers 
should  be  received  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  colony  except  by  permission  of  a  magis- 
trate. This  created  such  public  discontent  that 
Governor  Winthrop  felt  obliged  to  put  forward 
a  **  Defence,"  to  which  Vane  replied  in  a  pam- 
phlet. In  August,  1637,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land. In  1640  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
parliament  from  Eingston-upon-HuU,  and  re- 
ceived in  conjunction  with  Sir  William  Russell 
the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy.  In  June 
of  this  year  he  was  also  knighted.  After  the 
dissolution  of  parliament  he  was  reelected  from 
the  same  place  to  the  long  parliament.  He 
was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  royalist  party, 
and  after  war  had  broken  out  between  tlie  king 
ftnd  parliament  he  gave  up  to  the  latter  the 
fees  of  his  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
amounting  to  £30,000  a  year.  In  June,  1648, 
he  was  sent  to  Scotland  as  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  negotiate  an  aUiance,  and  by 
his  persuasion  the  '^  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant" was  adopted.  During  the  progress  of 
the  war  Vane  was  placed  on  all  commissions 
empowered  to  treat  with  the  king,  and  was 
also  one  of  the  parliament's  committee  which 
occasionally  accompanied  the  army.  When  in 
1648  the  house  of  commons  discussed  the  terms 
of  settlement  offered  by  the  king,  he  led  the 
minority  which  favored  their  rejection.  Dis- 
approving of  the  "purge"  of  the  parliament 
which  Cromwell  effected,  he  retired  to  private 
life.  In  February,  1649,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  council  of  state,  and  in  this  position  had 
almost  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  navy  and 
the  conduct  of  foreign  wars.    He  was  also  at 


the  head  of  a  committee  which  reported  a  bill 
for  parliamentary  reform,  and  it  was  at  this 
period  that  Milton  wrote  in  his  praise  one  of 
the  finest  of  his  sonnets.  The  forcible  disso- 
lution of  the  long  parliament  by  Cromwell  in 
April,  1668,  brought  him  into  open  contiict 
with  that  leader.  He  retired  to  nis  estate  at 
Raby  castle,  and  employed  himself  in  writing 
a  theological  work,  "  The  Retired  Man's  Medi- 
tations, or  the  Mysterie  and  Power  of  Godli- 
ness" (4to,  1666).  He  also  published  a  politi- 
cal work  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  one  of  the 
protector's  council,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the 
fast  declared  by  Cromwell  in  March,  1666, 
wrote  a  tract  entitled  "A  Healing  Question 
propounded  and  resolved."  This  was  adjudged 
seditious,  and  for  it  and  his  opposition  to  the 
course  of  the  protector  he  was  aiTested,  but 
was  speedily  released.  While  in  prison  he  pub- 
lished a  political  letter  to  Harrington,  and  a 
work  entitled  "  Of  the  Love  of  God,  and  Union 
with  God."  Subsequently  efforts  were  made 
to  induce  him  to  support  the  protector,  but  he 
remained  an  inflexible  republican.  After  the 
death  of  Cromwell  he  was  elected  to  the  par- 
liament of  1G69,  and  was  there  the  leader  of 
the  republican  party.  When  the  long  parlia- 
ment was  again  assembled  Vane  was  appointed 
one  of  the  committee  of  safety,  and  subse- 
quently president  of  the  council  of  state.  On 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  he  was  arrested 
and  sent  to  the  tower,  and  was  one  of  the  20 
excepted  out  of  the  act  of  general  pardon  and 
oblivion.  After  an  insurrection  of  the  fifth 
monarchy  men  he  was  removed  from  one  prison 
to  another,  and  at  last  confined  in  a  castle  on 
one  of  the  Scilly  isles,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years,  spending  his  time  in  writing,  chiefly 
on  theology.  In  August,  1660,  the  lords  and 
commons  unitedly  petitioned  that  "  if  he  were 
attainted,  yet  execution  as  to  his  life  might  be 
remitted."  But  in  July,  1661,  the  commons 
ordered*  proceedings  against  him  according  to 
law.  He  was  consequently  removed  to  the 
tower  of  London,  and  on  June  2,  1662,  ar- 
raigned before  the  court  of  king's  bench.  He 
was  brought  in  guilty,  but  according  to  the 
king's  promise  the  sentence  was  to  be  remit- 
ted. The  courageous  bearing  of  the  prisoner 
alarmed  Charles,  and  after  the  trial  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  chancellor,  saying  that  if  Vane 
had  given  new  occasion  to  be  hanged,  he  was 
certainly  too  dangerous  a  man  to  let  live,  if  he 
could  be  honestly  put  out  of  the  way.  Vane 
suffered  the  following  week;  but  instead  of 
being  hanged,  he  was  beheaded.  His  bearing 
was  dignified  and  manly ;  and  in  order  to  pre* 
vent  him  from  exciting  sympathy,  trumpeters 
were  employed  to  drown  his  dying  speech.  It 
'was  through  his  influence  that  the  charter  for 
the  Rhode  Island  colony  was  procured,  and 
Roger  Williams  declared  that  his  name  ought 
ever  to  be  held  in  honored  remembrance  by 
her  people.  Vane's  only  son  was  knighted  by 
Charles  II. — His  life  has  been  written  by  C.  W. 
Upham,  in  Sparks's  *'  American  Bibgraphy." 
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¥1H  EKPEN,  Tt>ifl     See  Ebpenius. 

VUV  ETCK.    See  £yok. 

¥AN  BDSLHONT.    See  Hklmont. 

YAlVILLi  (Span,  diminutive  of  vaina^  a  sheath, 
the  podis  being  supposed  to  resemble  in  shape 
a  little  knife  sheath),  the  botanical  name  of  a 
genus  of  orchids,  and  the  popular  name  of  the 
fruit  or  pods  of  the  plant.  The  species,  of 
which  there  are  but  a  few^,  are  all  climbing 
plants  (an  unusual  habit  with  orchids),  their 
slender  stems  emitting  atrial  roots  by  means 
of  which  they  climb  upon  and  ramble  among 
the  branches  of  trees;  the  fleshy  leaves  are 
heart-shaped  at  base,  and  their  flowers,  which 
are  thick,  fleshy,  dull-colored,  and  inodorous, 
are  produced  upon  small  lateral  branches ;  the 
fruit,  when  fresh,  is  about  the  size  of  the  little 
finger,  somewhat  three-cornered,  fleshy,  firm, 
smooth,  and  plump ;  when  cut  open  it  exudes 
an  inodorous  slimy  juice,  which  contains  nu- 
merous spiculffi  of  oxalate  of  lime,  which  have 


Yanllla  planifolU. 

an  irritating  effect  upon  the  skin ;  the  interior 
is  one-celled,  with  12  longitudinal  ridges  upon 
the  walls,  upon  which  the  minute  seeds  are 
borne.  The  most  important  species  is  F. 
flani/blia,  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
jC exico,  and  introduced  into  Central  and  South 
America,  and  also  various  parts  of  the  East 
Indies  by  cultivators ;  it  requires  a  warm,  moist 
atmosphere,  and  can  only  be  cultivated  in  lo- 
calities presenting  these  conditions.  Vanilla 
is  propagated  by  tying  a  shoot  about  8  ft.  long 
to  the  base  of  a  tree;  the  plant  comes  into 
bearing  in  three  years,  and  will  continue  to  be 
productive  for  80  or  40  years.  The  natural 
conditions  have  been  imitated  under  glass,  and 
pods  of  superior  quality  have  been  produced 
in  Europe.  When  quite  ripe  the  pods  split 
longitudinally  into  two  unequal  valves,  and 
they  are  therefore  gathered  before  complete 
maturity ;  the  drying  of  the  pods  is  a  long  pro- 
cess, consisting  of  alternate  wrapping  in  wool- 


len cloths  and  heating,  and  exposing  to  heat 
uncovered,  a  manipulation  which  develops  their 
peculiar  odor  and  gives  them  a  dark  brownish 
color ;  they  are  also  oiled  in  the  course  of  cu- 
ring. Like  those  of  most  other  orchids,  the 
flowers  of  vanilla  depend  upon  insects  for  aid 
in  fertilization;  for  a  long  time  the  plants, 
while  they  grew  vigorously  and  flowered  freely 
in  the  East  Indies,  produced  no  fruit,  the  proper 
insect  not  being  present,  and  fertilization  in 
those  countries  is  now  performed  artificially. 
The  vanilla  pods  (or  beans  as  they  are  popu- 
larly called),  as  found  in  the  shops,  are  like 
fleshy  flexible  sticks,  8  to  Sin.  long,  ^  to  A  in. 
wide,  flattened,  and  narrower  and  hookea  at 
the  stalk  end ;  the  surface  is  furrowed  length- 
wise, and  is  often  covered  with  minute  crys- 
tals; within  are  found  innumerable,  minute, 
shining  black  seeds,  imbedded  in  an  aromatic 
viscid  pulp.  The  odor  and  flavor  of  vanilla  are 
peculiar,  and  to  most  persons  highly  agreeable ; 
it  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  odors  with  those 
of  melilot,  vernal  grass,  and  Tonqua  bean,  but 
is  distinct  from  each.  The  odor  is  not  due  to 
a  volatile  oil,  but  to  a  crystallizable  principle, 
vanilline,  which,  having  very  slight  acid  prop- 
erties, has  been  by  some  chemists  termed  va- 
nillic acid ;  about  1  per  cent,  is  contained  in  the 
pods,  either  as  crystals  or  dissolved  in  the  vis- 
cid liquid  which  surrounds  the  seeds ;  it  is  solu- 
ble in  etiier  and  alcohol,  especially  when  warm, 
in  boiling  water,  in  fatty  and  volatile  oils,  and 
in  alkaline  solutions.  An  interesting  fact  con- 
nected with  vanilline  is  that  of  its  artificial 
production ;  Tiemann  and  Haarman  of  Berlin 
in  1874  succeeded  in  converting  coniferine, 
found  in  the  sap  of  pines,  by  means  of  chemi- 
cal agents,  into  vanUIine. — The  principal  sup- 
plies of  vanilla  come  from  Vera  Cruz  and  Tam- 
pico.  Its  use  is  that  of  a  condiment  or  flavor- 
mg  material,  and  as  such  it  was  known  to  the 
Mexicans  before  the  visits  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
natives  employing  it,  as  is  done  at  the  present 
day,  to  mix  with  chocolate.  It  was  long  in 
use  in  Europe  before  its  origin  was  known. 
In  flavoring  chocolate  it  is  ground  up  with  the 
seed,  but  for  candies,  ice  cream,  and  cookery, 
it  is  most  generally  employed  in  the  form  of 
an  extract;  this  is  prepared  by  cutting  the 
pods  into  small  pieces,  thoroughly  triturating 
them  with  sugar,  then  digesting  with  dilutea 
alcohol,  and  afterward  percolating.  Much  of 
the  extract  is  adulterated  with  Tonqua  bean 
and  the  cheaper  kinds  are  made  solely  from 
that;  one  familiar  with  the  peculiar  and  deli- 
cate odor  of  vanilla  can  detect  any  admixture 
of  this  kind  by  the  smell.  It  has  been  said 
that  in  all  the  cases  where  poisoning  has  taken 
place  from  ice  cream  vanilla  has  been  the  flavor 
employed.  It  is  supposed  by  Schroff  that  in 
these  cases  the  extract  has  been  prepared  from 
parcels  of  the  drug  which  have  been  besmeared 
with  cashew -nut  oil. — Wild  vanilla  is  a  name 
given  to  a  liatris  (L.  odoratimma)^  also  called 
hound^s-tongue  and  deer^s-tongue,  a  species  of 
this  showy  genus  found  in  most  of  the  south- 
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em  states,  but  especially  abundant  in  the 
swampy  pine  woods  of  Gfeorgia  and  Florida; 
it  has  broad  spatnlate  leaves,  those  at  the  base 
8  to  12  in.  long  by  2  or  8  in.  broad,  and  a  large 
branching  panicle  of  heads  of  parple  flowers. 
The  fresh  leaves  have  an  unpleasant  odor,  but 
in  drying  a  large  amount  of  ooumarine  is  devel- 
oped (see  ToNQUA  Beak),  and  they  then  pos- 
sess a  very  strong  fragrance.  The  leaves  are 
collected  in  larse  quantities  in  Florida,  and  are 
shipped  to  northern  ports  and  to  Europe ;  they 
are  used  to  scent  smoking  tobacco  and  snuff, 
by  being  cut  or  ground  up  with  them,  and  are 
laid  among  cigars  for  the  same  purpose. 

VilllBni,  Lvdllo,  an  Italian  philosopher,  bom 
at  Taurisano  about  1585,  burned  at  the  stake 
in  Toulouse,  Feb.  19,  1619.  After  studying 
at  Rome  and  Padua,  he  entered  holy  orders, 
taught  at  Geneva,  Paris,  and  Lyons,  was  ob- 
liged to  flee  to  England,  where  he  defended 
Roman  Oatholicism,  and  was  imprisoned  for 
some  time.  He  next  went  to  Genoa,  and  thence 
to  Lyons,  where  in  1615  he  published  his  Am- 
phitkeatrum  j/Etema  Providentia^  a  curious 
argument  against  various  forms  of  atheism, 
which  however  caused  him  to  be  suspected  of 
a  desire  to  spread  atheistic  doctrines.  In  Paris 
appeared  in  1616  his  volume  of  dialogues  De 
Admirandia  NaturcB^  Reginm  Deaque  Morta- 
Hum  J  Arcania^  which  after  being  sanctioned 
was  burned  by  order  of  the  Sorbonne.  He 
soon  after  removed  to  Toulouse,  where  his  era- 
dition  and  eloquence  attracted  numerous  pu- 
pils, including  the  children  of  the  president 
of  the  parliament.  He  was  nevertheless,  after 
a  trial  of  six  months,  sentenced  to  death  by 
the  parliament  as  a  free-thinker,  despite  his 
submission  to  the  church. — See  La  f>ie  et  les 
sentiments  de  L.  Vanini^  by  David  Durand 
(Rotterdam,  1717),  and  (Euvres  philosophiques 
de  Vanini^  by  Rousselot  (Paris,  1841). 

YAH  LENNEP.    See  Lennep. 

VAHLOO.  L  Jean  Baptiste,  a  French  painter, 
born  in  Aix,  Provence,  Jan.  14,  16^,  died 
there,  Dec.  19,  1745.  He  was  descended  from 
a  family  of  Dutch  painters,  and  found  a  patron 
in  the  prince  of  Carignano  at  Turin,  who  en- 
abled him  to  study  in  Rome,  and  in  1719  pre- 
sented him  in  Paris  to  the  regent  duke  of  Or- 
leans, who  employed  him  extensively.  This 
made  his  fortune  as  a  portrait  painter,  and  he 
also  excelled  in  other  departments  of  art ;  and 
he  became  a  teacher  in  the  academy.  From 
1738  till  about  1740  he  was  in  London,  where 
according  to  Walpole  he  "  bore  away  the  chief 
business  from  every  other  painter.''  IL  Gharies 
Attitiy  better  known  as  Oarle  Vanloo,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Nice  in  1706,  died  in 
Paris  in  1766.  He  enjoyed  a  great  reputation 
as  a  painter  of  history  and  portraits.  In  1761 
he  was  appointed  director  of  the  French  acad- 
emy of  fine  arts,  and  in  1762  painter  to  the 
king.  His  son  Cesar  succeeded  him  as  direc- 
tor, and  two  of  his  nephews,  Louis  Michel  and 
Charles  AmSd^e  Philippe,  became  first  painters 
to  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Prussia. 


YIHNES  (anc.  Ovcitas  Venetarum),  a  town  of 
France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Morbihan, 
near  the  lagoon  of  Morbihan,  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Brittany,  61  m.  N.  W.  of  Nantes;  pop.  in 
1872,  14,690.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and 
has  a  massive  cathedral,  a  theatre,  a  school  of 
navigation,  a  communal  college,  two  ecclesias- 
tical seminaries,  and  manufactories  of  wool- 
lens, cottons,  linens,  lace,  and  leather.  The 
port  only  admits  small  vessels,  but  the  coasting 
trade  is  considerable. 

TANNI,  FnuicesM,  an  Italian  painter,  bom  in 
Siena  about  1666,  died  there,  Oct.  25, 1609.  He 
brought  himself  into  general  notice  by  a  pic- 
ture of  St.  Peter  rebuking  Simon  Magus,  for 
which  he  was  knighted  by  Pope  Clement  VIII. ; 
and  thenceforth  he  lived  at  Siena,  where  his 
best  works  are  still  to  be  found.  His  style  re- 
sembles that  of  Federigo  Baroccio. 

VANNVCCI,  Pletn.    See  Pebuoino. 

¥ilfOOBT,ldaik    See  Oort. 

YAH  OOST.  L  JaMb,  the  elder,  a  Flemish 
painter,  born  in  Bruges  about  1600,  died  there 
in  1671.  He  studied  in  Italy,  and  became  an 
imitator  of  Annibale  Carracci.  He  executed 
for  the  churches  of  Bruges  an  immense  num- 
ber of  pictures,  prominent  among  which  is  his 
*'  Descent  from  the  Cross "  in  the  church  of 
the  Jesuits.  U»  JaMb,  the  younger,  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  Bruges  in  1687,  died  there, 
Dec.  29,  1718.  He  was  educated  in  Italy,  and 
settled  in  Lille.  He  became  known  as  a  his- 
torical painter,  and  excelled  in  portraits. 

VAN  OOfinXXZEE,  Jaa  Jac»b,  a  Dutch  theo- 
logian, born  in  Rotterdam  in  1807.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Utrecht,  studied 
theology,  and  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Re- 
formed church.  He  became  pastor  at  Eem- 
nes  and  at  Alkmaar,  and  in  1844  was  called  to 
the  charge  of  the  principal  church  in  Rotter- 
dam; this  post  he  occupied  for  18  years,  and 
established  his  reputation  as  the  ablest  pulpit 
orator  and  divine  in  the  Reformed  church  in 
Holland.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  systematic  and  practical  theology  at  Utrecht. 
He  has  written  in  Dutch:  '* Image  of  Christ 
as  presented  in  Scripture;"  "Life  of  Jesus;" 
**  Cnristology,  a  Manual  for  Christians  who  de- 
sire to  know  in  whom  they  believe;"  "John's 
Gospel,  Apologetic  Lectures;"  "Theology  of 
the  New  Testament;"  and  "  Christian  Dogma- 
tics." For  Lange's  Bihelwerh  he  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  the  pas- 
toral epistles,  and  the  Epistles  to  Philemon 
and  of  St.  James.  Several  of  his  works  have 
been  translated  into  other  languages ;  his  com- 
mentaries, "  Theology  of  the  New  Testament " 
(1870),  and  "Christian  Dogmatics"  (1874)  into 
English.  Van  Oosterzee  is  also  the  founder 
and  editor,  with  Doedes,  of  the  "Dutch  An- 
nals of  Scientific  Theology." 

VAN  OS,  Pleter  deranl,  a  Dutch  painter,  bom 
at  the  Hague  in  1776,  died  there  in  1889.  He 
formed  his  style  after  Paul  Potter  and  Dnjar^ 
din,  and  became  eminent  for  his  landscapes, 
with  cattle.    He  served  in  1818-14  as  a  cap' 
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tain  of  volonteers,  and  excelled  in  military  sub- 
jects, and  in  etchings  from  his  own  designs. 

¥1H  UNSSELAiaK.  L  Stephen,  known  as ''  the 
patroon,''  an  American  statesman,  bom  in  New 
York,  Nov.  1,  1764,  died  in  Albany,  Jan.  26, 
1889.  He  was  the  fifth  in  lineal  descent  from 
£[iliaen  Van  Rensselaer,  the  original  patroon 
or  proprietor  of  the  *'  colonic  of  Rensselaers- 
wyck,"  who  in  1680  and  sabseqaently  pur- 
chased land,  which  in  1637  formed  a  tract  of 
48  m.  by  24,  extending  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Fort  Orange  (now  Albany)  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  counties  of  Albany, 
Rensselaer,  and  Oolumbia.  His  mother  was 
Oatharine,  daughter  of  Philip  Livingston.  He 
entered  Princeton  college,  but  owing  to  the 
proximity  of  the  British  army  removed  to  Har- 
vard college,  where  he  graduated  in  1782.  In 
1783  he  married  a  daughter  of  Gen.  Philip 
Schuyler.  He  was  a  member  of  the  house  of 
assembly  of  the  state  in  1789,  and  of  the  senate 
from  1790  to  1796,  when  he  was  chosen  lieu- 
tenant governor,  which  office  he  filled  for  six 
years.  He  presided  over  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1801,  and  in  1810-'ll  he  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  exploring  the  route  and 
considering  the  feasibility  of  a  western  canal. 
He  was  made  commander  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
state  with  the  rank  of  general  in  1801 ;  and  in 
1812,  in  command  of  the  New  York  militia,  he 
assaulted  and  took  Queenstown,  Canada,  but 
was  ultimately  defeated  by  the  refusal  of  the 
militia  to  go  out  of  the  state,  whereupon  he 
resigned.  After  the  war  he  devoted  his  ener- 
gies, in  connection  with  De  Witt  Clinton,  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  from 
1816  till  his  death  was  one  of  the  board  of 
canal  commissioners,  and  for  15  years  its  pres- 
ident. He  was  again  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  1816;  in  1819  was  elected  a  regent  of 
the  state  university,  and  subsequently  its  chan- 
cellor; in  1820  president  of  the  agricultural 
board  of  the  state;  and  in  1821  a  member  of 
the  constitutional  convention.  Under  his  di- 
rection and  at  his  expense,  geological  surveys 
wore  made  by  Prof.  Amos  Eaton  of  Albany 
and  Rensselaer  counties  and  along  the  line 
of  the  Erie  canal  in  1821-8,  and  the  reports 
published  in  1824.  He  also  employed  Prof. 
Eaton  to  deliver  familiar  lectures  on  natural 
science  through  the  state.  In  November,  1824, 
he  established  at  Troy  a  scientific  school,  which 
was  incorporated  in  1826  as  the  Rensselaer 
polytechnic  institute.  Fully  half  of  its  cur- 
rent expenses  were  borne  by  him,  and  he 
continued  to  aid  it  till  his  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  congress  in  1822-9,  and  his  vote 
secured  the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
as  president.  In  1825  Tale  college  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D. — See  *^  A  Dis- 
course of  the  Life,  Services,  and  Character  of 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  with  an  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Colony  and  Manor  of  Rensse- 
laerwyck,"  by  Daniel  D.  Barnard  (8vo,  Albany, 
1889).  IL  SsiMiM,  an  American  soldier,  a 
relative  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Rensselaer 


county,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  6,  1774,  died  in  Albany, 
April  28,  1852.  He  entered  the  army  in  1792, 
and  as  captain  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Miami, 
where  he  was  severely  wounded.  In  1800  he 
left  the  service,  but  was  adjutant  general  of 
the  New  York  militia  for  several  years  subse- 
quently. In  1812  he  was  lieutenant  colonel  of 
volunteers,  and  in  the  assault  on  Queenstown 
heights  was  again  seriously  wounded.  In  181 9- 
'22  he  was  a  member  of  congress.  In  1836  he 
published  a  '*  Narrative  of  the  Affair  at  Queens- 
town.^' 111.  Ctrflaad,  an  American  clergyman, 
son  of  Stephen,  bom  in  Albany,  May  26, 1808, 
died  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  July  27,  1860.  He 
graduated  at  lale  college  in  1827,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880;  but  he  soon  af- 
terward entered  the  theological  seminary  at 
Princeton,  was  ordained  in  1885,  and  com- 
menced preaching  in  Virginia.  In  1887  he  be- 
came pastor  of  &e  first  Presbyterian  church 
in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  the  same  year  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  board  of  education 
of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  both  of  which  offices  he  filled  till  his 
death.  He  founded  the  *^  Presbyterian  Maga- 
zine,'' and  there  is  a  posthumous  volume  of  his 
*' Essays  and  Discourses,  Historical  and  Practi- 
cal" (12mo,  Philadelphia,  1861). 

TAN  fiN^HENDiX,  P^ns,  a  Belgian  painter, 
bom  in  Breda  in  1806.  He  studied  at  the 
academy  of  Antwerp,  and  settled  in  Bmssels. 
Among  his  best  works  are  market  scenes  and 
interiors,  contrasting  the  effects  of  moonlight 
and  fire  light  or  lamp  light. 

TANSirrART,  Nkh«ii8,  Lord  Bezley,  an  Eng- 
lish statesman,  bom  in  London,  April  29, 1766, 
died  in  Kent,  Feb.  8,  1851.  His  father,  who 
was  governor  of  Bengal,  perished  at  sea  on 
the  voyage  to  India  in  1771.  Nicholas  gradu- 
ated at  Oxford,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1791.  From  1796  to  1802  he  represented  Has- 
tings in  parliament.  From  1804  he  held  suc- 
cessively the  offices  of  Irish  secretary,  secre- 
tary to  the  treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  till  1828,  when  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Bexley.  He  was  chancellor 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  till  1828,  when  he 
retired  on  a  pension  of  £8,000.  In  default  of 
issue  his  title  became  extinct  at  his  death. 

VAN  SWIETEEf.    See  Swieten. 

Tin  TEEN,  or  Yeaiifl,  Otho,  a  Flemish  paint- 
er, bom  in  Ley  den  about  1650,  died  in  Brus- 
sels about  1680.  He  studied  painting  in  Italy, 
entered  the  service  of  Alessandro  Famese,  gov- 
ernor of  the  Netherlands,  at  Brussels,  and  for 
some  years  conducted  an  academy  at  Antwerp, 
in  which  Rubens  received  his  first  instraction. 
His  chief  works  are  in  the  churches  of  An- 
twerp and  Brussels.  He  published  a  "His- 
tory of  the  War  of  the  Batavians  "  from  Taci- 
tus, illustrated  from  his  own  designs. 

YAmVlTELLI,  Lnlgi,  an  Italian  architect,  born 
in  Naples  in  1700,  died  there,  March  1,  1778. 
He  was  the  son  of  Caspar  van  Witel,  a  paint- 
er of  Utrecht  who  settled  in  Italy.  He  early 
executed  fresco  and  oil  paintuoigs,  but  after- 
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ward  devoted  himself  to  architeotnre,  and  de- 
signed several  churohes  in  Urbino,  a  new  port 
for  Ancona,  and  many  religions  edifices.  In 
1725  the  pope  appointed  him  architect  of  St 
Peter's,  for  the  protection  of  the  cupola,  of 
which  he  designed  several  supports  of  iron; 
and  he-  built  the  vast  Augustinian  convent  at 
Rome.  Subsequently  he  became  architect  to 
Charles  III.,  king  of  Naples,  for  whom  he  con- 
structed a  palace  and  aqueduct  at  Gaserta,  and 
other  fine  works. — See  Vita  di  Luigi  Vanvi- 
telli,  by  L.  Vanvitelli  (Naples,  1828). 

ViH  WERT,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Ohio,  border- 
ing on  Indiana,  drained  by  the  St.  Mary's  and 
tributaries  of  the  Auglaize  river ;  area,  390  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  15,828.  The  surface  is  level 
and  mostly  covered  with  a  heavy  growth,  of 
valuable  timber.  .  The  soil  is  a  rich  loam  rest- 
ing on  a  substratum  of  blue  marl.  The  Miami 
canal  passes  along  the  £.  border  of  the  county, 
which  is  intersected  by  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort 
Wayne,  and  Chicago  railroad.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  146,719  bushels  of 
wheat,  25,768  of  rye,  162,280  of  Indian  corn, 
90,879  of  oats,  85,617  of  potatoes,  57,781  lbs. 
of  wool,  270,789  of  butter,  and  14,799  tons  of 
tiay.  There  were  4,864  horses,  4,840  milch 
cows,  5,202  other  cattle,  19,780  sheep,  and 
12,946  swine ;  2  fiour  mills,  1  iron  foundery, 
8  tanneries,  18  saw  mills,  1  machine  shop,  and 
2  woollen  mills.    Capital,  Van  Wert. 

TAN  ZABTDT,  a  N.  £.  county  of  Texas,  bound- 
ed N.  E.  by  the  Sabine  river,  and  drained  by 
affluents  of  the  Sabine,  Neches,  and  Trinity ; 
area,  875  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,494,  of  whom 
682  were  colored.  The  surface  is  undulating 
and  the  soil  fertile.  About  one  third  is  prai- 
rie, and  the  rest  timbered.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  194,879  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  29,985  of  sweet  potatoes,  4,088  lbs.  of 
wool,  and  2,926  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
2,422  horses,  15,179  cattle,  2,406  sheep,  and 
17,800  swine.    Capital,  Canton. 

VIPEREAU,  Lails  Gosttve,  a  French  author, 
born  in  Orleans,  April  4,  1819.  He  studied  at 
the  normal  school,  and  in  1842  was  secretary 
to  Victor  Cousin,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  work 
Pensees  de  Paseal.  From  1848  to  1852  he  was 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  college  at  Tours, 
being  half  of  the  time  also  professor  of  Ger- 
man. In  1852,  when  restrictions  were  im- 
posed upon  philosophical  instruction  in  col- 
leges, he  settled  in  raris  as  a  private  teacher 
and  as  a  writer.  In  1854  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  became  the  chief  editor  of  the  Dic- 
tionnaire  univerul  dss  contemporains^  editions 
of  which  appeared  in  1858,  1861,  1865,  and 
1870,  the  last  in  1888  double-column  pages 
(supplement,  1878). 

VAPORIZATION,  the  conversion  of  the  par- 
ticles of  liquids,  and  in  some  instances  of  solids, 
into  a  gaseous  condition.  When  the  action 
takes  place  from  the  surface,  it  is  called  evap- 
oration ;  when  from  the  interior  of  the  mass, 
ebullition.  Evaporation  takes  place  at  dl  tem- 
peratures with  most  liquids,  but  there  are 


some  which  cease  to  give  off  vapor  at  reduced 
temperatures ;  thus  if  two  vessels,  one  contain- 
ing oil  of  vitriol  and  the  other  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  barium,  are  placed  together  under 
the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  no  pre- 
cipitate of  barium  will  be  produced  in  the  lat- 
ter vessel,  showing  that  no  sulphuric  acid  has 
evaporated.  Most  solids  before  passing  into 
vapor  become  liquid;  but  several,  as  iodine 
and  camphor,  pass  immediately  from  the  solid 
to  the  vaporous  condition.  Ebullition  differs 
remarkably  from  evaporation,  and  with  a  few 
exceptions  always  takes  place  in  a  given  liquid, 
subjected  to  the  same  external  pressure,  at  the 
same  temperature.  (See  Boiuno  Point,  and 
Evaporation.)  The  amount  of  vaporization 
which  will  take  place  from  any  liquid  will  de- 
pend upon  its  molecular  composition,  its  tem- 
perature, and  the  space  in  which  it  is  confined. 
The  laws  of  vaporization  are  conveniently 
studied  by  observing  the  formation  of  vapor 
in  the  upper  end  of  a  barometer  tube.  A  glass 
tube  from  86  to  40  in.  long  and  half  or  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  closed  at  one 
end  and  filled  with  mercury,  may  be  inverted 
in  a  reservoir  of  that  liquid,  when  the  column 
will  fall  until  it  is  balanced  by  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  a  vacuum  will  exist  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube.  If  now  a  drop  or  two 
of  sulphuric  ether  is  passed  into  its  mouth,  it 
will  on  arriving  al  the  surface  of  the  mercurial 
column  meet  with  no  resistance  to  the  vapori- 
zation of  its  particles,  and  it  will  consequently 
fill  the  previous  vacuum,  and  produce  by  its 
expansion  a  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the 
mercurial  column,  which  will  therefore  fall  to 
such  an  extent  that  its  weight,  added  to  that 
of  the  force  of  expansion  of  the  ether  vapor, 
will  balance  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  introduction  of  one  or  two  drops  more 
will  cause  a  further  fall  of  the  mercurial  col- 
umn, until  after  several  repetitions  the  depres- 
sion of  the  column  will  cease,  but  simultane- 
ously there  will  be  a  collection  of  fluid  ether 
at  the  surface  of  the  mercury  and  on  the  sides 
of  the  tube,  and  no  drop  of  ether  subsequently 
introduced  will  suffer  vaporization  unless  the 
temperature  is  increased.  If,  however,  the 
tube  is  warmed,  the  tension  of  the  ether  vapor 
will  be  increased;  and  if  the  process  is  con- 
tinued a  point  will  be  reached  where  all  the 
mercury  will  be  expelled  from  the  tube,  and 
the  latter  will  be  filled  with  the  vapor  of  the 
ether,  the  tension  of  which  will  then  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  temperature 
at  which  this  takes  place  is  the  boiling  point  of 
the  ether.  The  ether  at  any  stage  of  the  ex- 
periment will  boil  at  the  temperature  it  may 
have  attained  when  the  pressure  upon  its  sur- 
face is  equal  to  that  which  it  sustains  under 
the  circumstances,  viz.,  the  difference  between 
the  column  in  a  barometer  and  that  in  the  ex- 
perimental tube.  For  instance,  if  the  column 
in  the  latter  is  22  in.  while  the  barometer 
marks  80  in.,  then  the  ether,  at  the  tempera- 
ture to  whicn  its  vapor  has  been  raised,  will 
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boil  when  sastaining  an  atmospherio  preasare 
equal  to  a  meronrial  oolnmn  8  in.  high.  If  the 
experiment  ia  varied  by  depressing  &e  tube  in 
the  reservoir,  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  at 
the  beginning  nothing  but  the  invisible  vi^or 
of  ether  occupied  the  upper  part  of  the  tube, 
when  the  degree  of  depression  is  sufficient, 
liquid  ether  will  make  its  appearance.  Until 
this  point  is  reached  the  mercury  will  continue 
to  descend  to  a  lower  level  during  the  depres- 
sion of  the  tube;  but  as  soon  as  the  conden- 
sation of  vapor  into  liquid  ether  begins,  the 
mercury  will  remain  at  the  same  level  until  all 
the  vapor  is  condensed,  and  the  upper  portion 
of  the  tube  is  filled  with  liquid  ether.  When 
the  tube  is  raised,  the  mercury  will  continue 
to  stand  at  the  same  level  as  long  as  there  is 
any  liquid  ether  in  the  upper  part ;  but  as  soon 
as  it  all  vaporizes,  the  mercury  will  begin  to 
rise,  and  continue  to  do  so  with  the  elevation 
of  the  tube.  When  such  a  quantity  of  vapor  is 
contained  in  a  space  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
densed, the  temperature  remaining  the  same, 
without  a  portion  passing  into  the  liquid  state, 
it  is  said  to  be  saturated  for  that  temperature. 
A  certain  volume  of  saturated  vapor,  therefore, 
when  it  is  heated,  ceases  to  be  saturated,  and 
when  exerting  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  the  at- 
mosphere does  not  represent  the  boiling  point 
of  the  liquid ;  this  it  does  only  at  the  points  of 
saturation  and  of  equal  pressure.  (The  boiling 
points  of  alcohol,  ether,  water,  and  other  fluids 
are  given  in  Boiling  Point,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  798  and 
796.)  The  condition  of  saturation  of  a  vapor 
is  therefore  that  of  its  maximum  tension  at 
the  same  temperature,  since  it  cannot  be  com- 

?re88ed  with  partial  condensation  into  a  liquid, 
he  more  a  vapor  is  removed  from  its  satura- 
tion point,  either  by  expansion  or  by  increase 
of  temperature,  the  more  nearly  does  it  re- 
semble in  physical  properties  a  permanent 
gas;  and  it  has  therefore  been  concluded  that 
the  so-called  permanent  gases  are  only  va- 
pors which  exist  at  ordinary  temperatures  far 


above  their  points  of  saturation,  and  that  by  si- 
multaneously lowering  their  temperature  and 
subjecting  them  to  pressure  they  could  be  re- 
duced to  a  point  below  that  of  saturation,  and 
therefore  that  they  could  be  partially  liquefied. 
In  many  instances  experiment  has  verified  the 
correctness  of  this  conclusion,  as  in  the  lique- 
faction of  nitrons  oxide,  carbonic  anhydride, 
ammonia,  and  several  other  gases.  (See  Heat, 
vol.  viii.,  p.  678.)  The  passage  of  a  vapor  into 
a  v.essel  containing  a  permanent  gas,  or  into 
the  atmosphere,  follows  the  laws  of  the  dif- 
fusion of  gases  (see  Gas,  vol.  vii.,  p.  688),  and 
it  is  found  that  the  combined  tension  of  the 
gas  and  the  vapor  is  nearly  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  separate  tensions  of  the  gas  and  vapor, 
when  contained  in  the  same  space  at  the  same 
temperature.  This  is  indicated  in  the  increased 
tension  of  the  atmosphere  when  it  contains  a 
more  than  usual  quantity  of  invisible  watery 
vapor,  and  in  its  diminished  tension  when  such 
invisible  vafpor  begins  to  condense  and  foim 
clouds,  as  evidenced  in  the  fall  of  the  barom- 
eter. The  vaporization  of  liquids  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  their  surfaces  are  not  in 
contact  with  the  air  or  any  gaseous  space,  as 
when  water  globules  are  enveloped  in  oil,  pre- 
sents many  remarkable  phenomena,  some  of 
which  are  described  and  explained  in  the  article 
Boiling  Point,  as  also  the  effect  which  sub- 
stances in  solution  have  upon  the  vaporization 
of  liquids,  as  well  as  the  relation  of  tne  chemi- 
cal constitution  of  a  liquid  to  its  boiling  point, 
and  an  outline  of  the  mode  of  measurement 
of  the  tension  of  vapors.  (See  also  Expansion, 
and  Stbam.) — The  following  table,  from  Mil- 
ler's **  Chemical  Physics,"  gives  some  of  the 
results  of  Regnault's  experiments  upon  the 
tension  of  vapors  of  several  liquids  at  equal 
temperatures.  The  tension  is  measured  by  the 
height  of  a  column  of  mercury  which  each 
vapor  will  support  at  a  given  temperature,  the 
degrees  being  given  on  both  the  centigrade 
and  Fahrenheit  scales. 
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— ^The  vaporization  of  liquids  under  greatly  in- 
oreased  pressure,  as  when  they  are  heated  in 
confined  spaoes,  also  exhibits  remarkable  phe- 
nomena. Alcohol,  when  heated  in  a  space  a 
little  more  than  twice  its  volume  to  404*6*  F., 
expands  to  twice  its  original  volume  and  sud- 
denly becomes  converted  into  vapor.  A  glass 
tube  one  third  filled  with  water  becomes  opaque 
when  highly  heated,  and  bursts  after  a  few 
seconds.  The  opacity  of  the  tube  is  due  to  the 
chemical  action  of  the  water.  If  the  space 
occupied  by  the  water  is  one  fourth  of  that  of 
the  whole  tube,  the  liquid  will  he  converted 
into  vapor  at  about  772®  F.  When  chloride 
of  ethyle  is  heated  in  a  very  thick  sealed  glass 
tube,  the  upper  surface  hecomes  indistinct  at 
ahout  838°,  and  is  replaced  hy  an  ill  defined 
nebulous  zone.  As  the  temperature  rises  the 
zone  increases  in  hreadth,  and  hecomes  more 
transparent,  until  finally  the  tube  appears  as  if 
empty.  Ether  hecomes  completely  vaporized 
in  a  space  three  times  its  volume  at  ahout 
376**.  The  passage  of  a  liquid  into  vapor  is 
attended  with  a  remarkahle  disappearance  of 
heat,  which  is  converted  into  anotJier  form  of 
energy  by  which  the  particles  are  kept  asunder. 
In  ordinary  language,  such  heat  is  said  to  he- 
come  latent.     (See  Heat.) 

YAR,  a  S.  E.  department  of  France,  in  Pro- 
vence, bordering  on  Basses- Alpes,  Alpes-Mari- 
times,  Bouches-du-RhOne,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean; area,  2,349  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  293,- 
757.  The  Hy^res  islands  lie  off  the  coast, 
which  is  indented  by  numerous  bays,  including 
those  of  Fr6ju8,  Hydres,  and  Toulon.  The  sur- 
face is  generally  mountainous  and  rugged,  par- 
ticularly in  the  north  and  northeast,  where  it 
is  traversed  by  offshoots  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
only  extensive  tracts  of  level  ground  lie  along 
the  coast.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Verdon 
and  Argens,  and  there  are  several  extensive 
lagoons  along  the  coast.  Goal,  iron,  and  lead 
are  found,  but  only  the  first  is  worked.  About 
one  third  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  for- 
ests. The  soil  is  not  naturally  fertile.  The 
manufactures  and  productions  consist  chiefly 
of  wine,  fruit,  silk,  paper,  leather,  coarse  wool- 
lens, perfumes,  and  olive  oil.  The  coast  fish- 
eries are  valuable,  particularly  those  of  tunny 
and  anchovies.  The  department  is  divided 
into  the  arrondissements  of  Draguignan,  Tou- 
lon, and  Brignoles.  Capital,  Draguignan. — The 
river  Var,*  from  which  the  department  takes 
its  name,  flows  through  the  arrondissement  of 
Grasse  in  the  department  of  Alpes- Maritimes, 
detached  from  that  of  Var  in  1861.  It  rises 
in  the  Maritime  Alps,  was  formerly  in  part  the 
boundary  between  France  and  Italy,  and  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean  6  m.  S.  W.  of  Nice. 

VARANGIANS.    See  Northmen,  vol.  xii.,  498. 

YARCiAS,  Lils  de,  a  Spanish  painter,  born  in 
Seville  in  1502,  died  there  in  1568.  He  com- 
pleted his  studies  in  Rome,  and  spent  many 
years  in  Italy,  after  which  he  greatly  improved 
the  school  of  Seville.  His  death  was  acceler- 
ated by  the  tortures  which  he  endured  in  hia 


ascetic  frenzy.  His  portrait  of  the  duchess 
of  Alcal4  was  regarded  as  equal  to  the  works 
of  Raphael.  Only  vestiges  remain  of  his  large 
religious  fresco  and  oil  paintings,  but  several 
of  his  most  celebrated  works  are  still  extant, 
the  best  known  being  his  painting  represent- 
ing the  human  genealogy  of  Christ,  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Seville,  called  La  generctcian. 

VARICOSE  VEINS,  veins  in  a  state  of  perma- 
nent and  preternatural  dilatation.  The  cause 
of  the  disease  is  to  be  looked  for  in  some  ob- 
struction to  the  return  of  blood  through  the 
affected  veins.  In  some  cases  the  obstruction 
may  be  in  the  heart  itself ;  old  cases  of  heart 
disease,  when  the  right  side  of  the  heart  be- 
comes involved,  are  apt  to  be  attended  with 
a  varicose  condition  of  the  veins  of  the  neck. 
The  pressure  of  tumors,  aneurisms,  &c.,  upon 
a  large  venous  trunk,  causes  a  varicose  con- 
dition of  its  superficial  branches ;  the  pressure 
of  the  enlarged  uterus  in  pregnancy  is  a  fertile 
source  of  varicose  veins  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties ;  a  varicose  condition  of  the  heemorrhoidal 
veins  constitutes  piles,  of  those  of  the  testicle 
varicocele.  A  varicose  condition  of  the  veins 
of  the  lower  extremity,  arising  from  certain 
occupations  which  demand  the  long  continued 
maintenance  of  the  upright  posture,  from  re- 
peated pregnancies,  and  sometimes  from  weak- 
ness of  the  coats  of  the  veins  themselves,  is 
an  exceedingly  common  complaint.  In  the 
natural  condition,  by  the  frequently  recurring 
contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities  are 
alternately  filled  and  emptied.  Walking  about, 
or  any  ordinary  form  of  exercise,  therefore 
facilitates  the  movement  of  the  blood  in  the 
veins.  But  where  a  single  set  of  muscles  only 
are  kept  in  constant  and  unvarying  action,  as 
in  continued  standing  at  a  writing  desk  or  a 
machine,  the  movement  of  the  blood  is  ob- 
structed instead  of  being  aided  by  the  muscu- 
lar contraction,  and  it  accordingly  accumu- 
lates in  the  veins  near  the  point  of  obstruc- 
tion, especially  in  the  lower  extremities,  where 
it  has  to  mount  upward  against  the  force  of 
gravity.  The  veins  are  thus  unnaturally  dis- 
tended, and  when  their  distention  becomes  so 
great  that  the  edges  of  their  opposite  valves 
are  drawn  away  from  each  other,  the  weight 
of  the  superincumbent  column  of  blood  is 
thrown  upon  that  portion  of  the  vein  next  be- 
low, and  thus  the  affection  extends,  gradual- 
ly involving  successive  portions  of  the  venous 
system.  The  veins  are  sometimes  unequally 
dilated,  with  knots  and  protuberances  distrib- 
uted along  their  course.  They  are  lengthened 
as  well  as  dilated,  their  course  becoming  more 
tortuous.  Sometimes  the  coats  of  the  vein 
are  thicker,  sometimes  thinner  than  natural, 
or  both  states  may  be  present  in  the  same 
vein.  They  are  apt  to  cause  more  or  less 
oedema  of  the  affected  limb,  with  a  feeling  of 
weight  and  fulness ;  sometimes  they  give  rise 
to  or  are  accompanied  by  ulcerations  which 
are  difiScult  to  heal ;  occasionally,  from  gradual 
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thiiming  of  their  coats  or  from  accident,  they 
burst  and  give  rise  to  copious  haBmorrhage, 
which  may  prove  fatal. — The  annoyance  and 
suffering  attending  varicose  veins  may  be  very 
much  alleviated  by  the  application  of  a  firm 
roller,  or  better  still,  an  elastic  stocking,  to 
the  affected  limb,  thus  affording  equable  sup- 
port to  the  distended  veins ;  an  essential  con- 
dition is  also  that  the  patient  should  avoid  a 
continued  standing  posture,  virhich  has  nearly 
always  so  much  to  do  with  the  original  pro- 
duction of  the  disease.  Various  operative  pro- 
ceedings have  been  tried  with  a  view  of  oblit- 
erating the  diseased  veins  and  thus  curing  the 
disease.  These  are  not  always  successful,  nor 
are  they  unattended  with  danger.  The  best 
perhaps  is  that  of  M.  Yelpeau,  which  consists 
in  passing  a  needle  beneath  the  trunk  of  the 
affected  vein,  and  applying  a  twisted  suture 
around  it ;  if  sufficient  inflammation  ensue  to 
cause  the  occlusion  of  the  vein,  the  needle  may 
be  withdrawn  in  a  few  days ;  if  not^  it  is  per- 
mitted to  ulcerate  its  way  through. 

VAROriS.    See  Babinas. 

TiEHHiOID,  a  mild  form  of  smallpox,  some- 
times occurring  in  persons  previously  vaccina- 
ted or  inoculated,  and  the  virus  of  which  will 
produce  smallpox  in  those  not  thus  protected. 
(See  Smallpox,  and  Vaccination.) 

VARMA,  a  seaport  town  of  European  Turkey, 
In  Bulgaria,  near  the  N.  E.  spurs  of  the  Balkan 
mountains,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Black  sea, 
160  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Constantinople ;  lat.  48** 
12'  N.,  Ion.  27"  66'  E. ;  pop.  about  20,000,  of 
whom  one  half  are  Christians.  It  occupies  an 
elevated  position  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  a  bay  in 
the  gulf  of  Varna,  formed  by  two  rocky  prom- 
ontories, and  is  defended  by  a  stone  wall,  bat- 
teries, and  outworks.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
Greek  bishop,  and  contains  five  churches  and 
eight  mosques.  The  bay  is  sheltered  on  the 
north  and  northeast  from  the  dangerous  winds 
of  the  Black  sea.  The  entrances  of  steamers 
in  1873  were  255,  and  the  clearauces  404;  ag- 
gregate tonnage,  348,402 ;  the  inward  and  out- 
ward sailing  vessels  comprised  808  small  craft 
witli  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  89,864.  The  im- 
ports, chiefiy  manufactured  and  colonial  goods, 
salt,  and  coal,  amounted  to  $2,250,000,  and  the 
exports,  mainly  wheat,  maize,  barley,  wool,  and 
tallow,  to  $2,700,000.  The  town  is  connected 
by  rail  with  Rustchuk  and  Shumla. — Varna 
occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Odessus,  a  Greek 
city  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Mile- 
sians, and  which  exercised  authority  over 
Tomi,  Galatis,  Mesembria,  and  Apollonia,  situ- 
ated on  the  same  coast.  Under  the  Romans 
it  was  a  town  of  Lower  Moesia.  In  the  7th 
century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bulgarians. 
Its  strategic  importance  has  from  the  earliest 
times  made  it  a  scene  of  war.  Hunyady  and 
Eing  Ladislas  of  Poland  and  Hungary  were 
overwhelmed,  and  the  latter  perished,  in  the 
battle  fought  here  with  Sultan  Amurath  II., 
Nov.  10,  1444.  In  1610  the  Dnieper  Cossacks 
took  the  town  and  rescued  several  thousand 


Christians  from  Turkish  bondage.  Varna  re- 
sisted the  Russians  in  1788,  although  the  forti- 
fications proved  even  at  that  time  inefficient. 
They  have  been  since  greatly  improved.  In 
1828  it  surrendered  to  the  Russians  after  a 
siege  of  three  months.  It  was  restored  to 
Turkey  in  September,  1829.  In  August,  1854, 
while  Varna  was  occupied  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tions against  the  Crimea  by  English,  French, 
and  Turkish  troops,  a  conflagration  destroyed 
almost  half  of  the  town. 

YAKNHACIEN  YON  ENSE,  Karl  Anfnst  Liiwis 
PUdns  a  German  author,  bom  in  DUsseldorf, 
Feb.  21,  1785,  died  in  Berlin,  Oct.  10,  1858. 
He  studied  in  Berlin  and  at  various  periods  in 
Halle  and  Ttkbingen,  and  was  for  some  time  a 
private  tutor.  He  joined  the  Austrian  army 
in  1809,  and  was  wounded  and  captured  by  the 
French  at  Wagram  and  exchanged  at  Vienna, 
after  which  (1810)  he  visited  Paris,  and  next 
resided  alternately  at  Prague,  Vienna,  and  Ber- 
lin. In  1818  he  joined  the  Prussian  rising 
against  the  French.  In  1814  he  married  in 
Berlin  Rahel  Levin  (1771-1888),  a  Jewess  of 
remarkable  intellect  who  had  become  a  Chris- 
tian, and  whose  extraordinary  social  influence 
had  a  happy  efiect  upon  his  career.  •  After  as- 
sisting Hardenberg,  the  Prussian  minister,  at 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  accompanying  the 
allies  to  Paris,  he  became  Prussian  minister  at 
Carlsruhe.  In  1819  he  declined  the  mission  to 
Washington,  and  henceforth  chiefly  resided  in 
Berlin.  He  was  early  associated  with  Cha> 
misso,  Fouqu^,  and  others  in  periodical  and 
other  publications,  and  began  to  publish  stories 
and  poems  in  1815-^16.  In  1822  appeared  his 
Oeutliehe  Spruche  de$  Angeltts  SiUmts^  wiUi 
an  introduction,  which  was  reproduced  in  1849 
with  selections  from  Saint-Martin  and  with  an- 
notations by  his  wife;  and  in  1828  his  Ooethe 
in  den  Z&ugnissen  der  Mitlebenden,  He  is  best 
known  as  a  writer  of  biographies;  his  first 
series  was  Biographiwhe  DenhmaU  (5  vols., 
1824-'80;  8d  ed.,  1872).  After  the  death  of 
his  wife  be  published  Rahel,  ein  Bueh  dea  An- 
denkene  fur  ihre  Freunde  (8  vols.,  1884),  and 
Oalerie  von  Bildnueen  ana  BaheU  Umgang  (2 
vols.,  1886);  and  his  correspondence  with  her 
has  appeared  in  a  complete  edition  entitled 
Br^fwecheel  ewieehen  Vamhagen  und  Rahel 
(6  vols.,  Leipsic,  1875).  His  niece  Ludmilla 
Assing  has  published  several  volumes  of  his 
posthumous  works,  and  Alexander  von  Hum- 
bold  t^s  letters  to  him.  (See  Assmo.)  Among 
the  many  interesting  posthumous  publications 
of  Varnliagen  are  his  Tagebucher  (14  vols., 
Leipsic,  1861-^72),  Blatter  aus  der  preumeehen 
Oeechichte  (1868-9),  and  Biographisehe  For- 
trdte  (1871).  The  third  enlarged  edition  of 
his  select  works  comprises  three  parts:  the 
first  (6  vols.,  1876)  entitled  Denhumrdigheiten 
dee  eigenen  Lebens,  the  second  (10  vols.,  1875) 
Biographisehe  Benkmale,  and  the  third  (in  pro- 
cess of  completion,  1876)  Vermieehte  Sehriften, 

VARNISH)  a  solution  of  resinous  matter,  used 
for  covering  the  surfaces  of  bodies  to  give  them 
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a  shining  appearance,  and  to  protect  them 
against  the  air  and  moisture.  The  principal 
substances  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
varnishes  are :  as  solid  constituents,  rosin,  am- 
ber, mastic,  sandaraoh,  lac,  elemi,  dammar,  ben- 
zoin, copal,  asphalt,  and  caoutchouc;  as  sol- 
vents, oil  of  turpentine,  linseed,  poppy,  and  a 
few  other  vegetable  oils,  wood  naphtha,  ben- 
zine, and  some  other  constituents  of  petro- 
leum, alcohol,  and  ether.  As  coloring  mate- 
rials, gamboge,  dragon^s  blood,  aloes,  saffron, 
annatto,  and  turmeric  are  used ;  to  which  maj 
be  added  small  quantities  of  cochineal,  French 
yellow,  atid  other  colors,  to  impart  increased 
brilliancy.  Varnishes  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes:  1,  ether  varnishes;  2,  spirit  varnishes; 
8,  volatile-oil  varnishes;  and  4,  fixed-oil  var- 
nishes. Of  the  first  kind  the  only  one  much 
used  is  that  for  repuring  the  glazing  of  the 
colored  enamels  used  in  jewelry.  It  is  made 
by  gradually  adding  five  parts  of  pulverized 
copal  to  two  parts  of  sulphuric  ether,  in  a  flask 
which  is  corked  and  occasionally  shaken  for  24 
hours  or  longer.  Spirit  varnishes  made  with 
alcohol  are  conveniently  prepared,  and,  on  ac- 
count of  their  rapid  drying  and  leaving  no  dis- 
agreeable smell,  are  in  frequent  use  in  the 
household  for  covering  various  articles  of  art 
or  vertu  made  by  amateurs.  When  large  quan- 
tities of  spirit  varnish  are  made,  a  still,  with 
a  capital  and  worm,  is  usually  employed.  A 
stirring  rod  passes  through  a  stnflmg  box  in 
the  capital.  The  still  is  heated  by  a  steam  or 
water  bath.  The  materials  being  placed  in  the 
still,  the  heat  is  raised  until  the  alcohol  be- 
gins to  distil.  The  heat  is  then  lowered,  and 
the  solution  continued  with  stirring  in  an 
equable  manner  with  as  little  evaporation  as 
possible.  When  the  stirring  rod  by  its  easy 
turning  gives  evidence  of  complete  solution, 
the  varnish  is  passed  through  a  silk  sieve  and 
then  through  porous  paper,  or  allowed  to  clarify 
in  stone  jars.  The  alcohol  which  may  have 
distilled  over  should  be  added  to  the  varnish. 
Spirit  varnishes  are  liable  to  scale  off  or  crack, 
and  are  incapable  of  resisting  friction  or  blows. 
To  diminish  this  tendency,  small  quantities  of 
oil  of  turpentine  are  often  added  to  them,  or 
some  of  the  softer  and  more  adhesive  resins 
are  employed  in  their  composition.  The  alco- 
hol should  not  be  of  less  strength  than  40°  to 
36°  Baum6  (sp.  gr.  0*830  to  0-849),  as  other- 
wise the  resins  dissolve  with  much  more  diffi- 
culty, and  the  varnish  will  neither  be  so  bril- 
liant nor  so  drying.  Three  ways  of  making 
the  solution  are  employed,  viz. :  1,  by  simply 
digesting  the  resins,  &c.,  in  the  proper  quantity 
of  alcohol,  either  in  the  shade  or  exposed  to 
the  sun,  occasionally  shaking  the  bottle ;  this 
take?  a  long  time,  and  many  substances  cannot 
be  dissolved  in  this  way,  but  the  product  has 
the  least  possible  amount  of  color ;  2,  by  heat- 
ing over  a  water  bath,  which  is  much  more 
rapid,  but  produces  more  highly  colored  var- 
nishes ;  8,  by  heating  over  an  open  fire,  which 
still  more  changes  the  color  of  the  resins,  and 


consequently  of  the  varnish,  but  it  is  so  much 
more  rapid  that  it  is  employed  almost  exclu- 
sively for  manufacturing  purposes. — Oil  of 
turpentine  is  almost  the  only  volatile  oil  em- 
ployed in  varnishes,  and  the  most  important 
one  into  which  it  enters  is  copal  varnish.  (See 
Copal.)  The  ingredients  and  modes  of  prepa- 
ration are  nearly  the  same  as  for  spirit  var- 
nishes. An  important  difference  between  the 
two  kinds  is,  that  spirit  varnishes  are  injured 
in  quality  by  keeping,  while  those  with  oil  of 
turpentine  are  very  much  improved  by  it,  from 
the  more  intimate  union  which  takes  place  be- 
tween the  resins  and  the  oil. — Fixed-oil  var- 
nishes are  almost  entirely  made  with  linseed 
oil,  for  which  poppy  oil  is  sometimes  substi- 
tuted, and  they  generally  contain  also  a  large 
proportion  of  oU  of  turpentine.  The  resins 
used  are  almost  exclusively  the  different  kinds 
of  copal,  and  amber.  In  consequence  of  the 
slow  evaporation  of  the  solvent,  and  the  large 
amount  of  residue  from  it,  they  are,  of  all  var- 
nishes, the  slowest  in  drying,  but  the  most  du- 
rable. (See  Linseed  Oil.)  For  articles  of 
sheet  iron,  tin,  copper,  or  brass,  and  for  all 
articles  exposed  to  constant  wear  and  frequent 
rubbing,  they  are  particularly  adapted.  (See 
Japanning.)  In  consequence  of  the  difficult 
fusibility  of  the  copal,  a  very  different  process 
from  that  used  for  spirit  and  turpentine  var- 
nishes must  be  employed  in  their  preparation. 
The  resin  is  first  melted  over  an  open  fire ;  and 
when  perfectly  liquid,  the  linseed  oil,  heated 
to  300*^  or  400**  F.,  is  incorporated  with  it,  and 
finally  the  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  indeed  pos- 
sible to  melt  copal  directly  in  boiling  oil,  and 
the  subsequent  addition  of  a  proper  quantity 
of  oil  of  turpentine  will  bring  it  to  a  proper 
consistence ;  but  as  in  this  case  the  oil  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  burnt,  the  varnish  is  both 
more  highly  colored  and  less  drying,  and  this 
method  has  been  generally  abandoned.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  resins  used  are  of 
equal  fusibility,  for  if  the  heat  is  much  raised 
or  long  continued  after  complete  fusion  of  a 
part,  there  will  be  much  more  color  than  even 
if  the  more  infusible  parts  alone  were  used. 
— Besides  the  four  classes  of  varnishes  above 
described,  others  are  employed  for  special  pur- 
poses which  can  scarcely  be  included  under  any 
of  them.  Dr.  Bolley  describes  a  caoutchouc 
varnish,  which  appears  to  possess  valuable 
properties.  The  caoutchouc  is  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  digested  in  sulphuret  of  carbon, 
which  forms  a  jelly  with  it ;  and  by  treating 
this  with  benzole,  a  large  proportion  will  be 
dissolved.  The  liquid  must  be  strained  through 
a  woollen  cloth,  and  the  sulphuret  of  carbon 
removed  by  evaporation  in  a  water  bath,  after 
which  the  liquid  may  be  diluted  with  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  benzole.  A  gutta  percha 
varnish  is  made  by  dissolving  one  part  of  gutta 
percha  in  4  or  6  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
adding  8  or  10  parts  of  linseed-oil  varnish, 
boiling  hot.  It  is  well  adapted  for  varnishing 
maps  and  prints,  as  it  does  not  affect  the 
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whiteness  of  the  paper,  does  not  reflect  light 
disagreeably  as  resinous  varnishes  do,  and  is 
not  liable  to  scale  off.  Another  valuable  var- 
nish, called  *'milk  of  wax,'*  is  prepared  \>j 
melting  a  certain  quantity  of  white  wax,  add* 
ing  to  it  while  in  fusion  an  equal  quantity  of 
alcohol,  of  specific  gravity  0-88,  stirring  the 
mixture,  and  pouring  it  out  upon  a  porphyry 
slab,  on  which  it  is  ground  witii  a  muller  until 
it  becomes  smooth  and  homogeneous,  when 
water  is  mixed  in  by  degrees  to  the  amount  of 
four  times  the  weight  of  the  wax,  and  the 
emulsion  finally  strained  through  canvas.  This 
may  be  spread  with  a  smooth  brush  on  the 
surface  of  a  painting,  allowed  to  dry,  then 
fused  by  passing  a  hot  iron  over  it,  and  when 
cold  rubbed  with  a  linen  cloth  to  bring  out  the 
lustre.  To  some  such  process  as  this  the  an- 
cient paintings  on  the  walls  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  owe  their  freshness  at  the  present 
day.  Prof.  Bdttger  proposes  the  following 
black  varnish  for  zinc:  Dissolve  2  parts  of 
nitrate  of  copper  and  8  parts  of  chloride  of 
copper  in  64  parts  of  water,  and  add  8  parts 
of  nitric  acid.  Puscher's  method  is  as  follows : 
He  dissolves  equal  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash 
and  sulphate  of  copper  in  86  times  as  much 
warm  water,  and  leaves  the  solution  to  cool. 
The  zinc  castings  are  immersed  for  a  few 
seconds  in  the  solution,  or  the  sheets  may  be 
washed  with  a  sponge,  which  turns  them  quite 
black  with  oxide  of  copper.  They  are  then 
washed  and  dried,  and  the  coating  is  rubbed 
with  a  cloth,  which  imparts  a  glittering  indigo 
appearance.  Milk  of  wax  varnish  may  then 
be  applied,  which  gives  the  surface  a  deep 
black  color  and  gloss. — ^The  following  com- 
prise some  of  the  best  recipes  for  varnishes : 
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Ko.  1  is  copal  varnish  for  fine  paintings;  2, 
cabinet  varnish;  8,  best  body  copal  varnish, 
for  bodies  of  coaches,  &c.,  which  require  polish- 
ing; 4,  carriage  varnish  for  parts  not  requiring 
to  be  polished ;  5,  best  white  hard  spirit  var- 
nish; 6,  white  spirit  varnish  for  violins;  7, 
brown  hard  spirit  varnish ;  8,  turpentine  var- 
nish ;  9,  crystal  varnish ;  10,  amber  varnish ; 
11,  paper  varnish;   12,  sealing  wax  varnish; 


13  and  14,  black  varnishes.— Besides  all  these 
compound  varnishes,  the  liquid  resins  which 
exude  from  many  species  of  trees,  especially 
in  China,  Japan,  Burmah,  and  India,  are  used 
as  varnishes,  either  crude  or  with  slight  prepsr 
ration.  (See  Japanning.)  The  Chinese  var- 
nish is  said  to  be  produced  by  the  augia  Si- 
nenau,  and  is  black  when  simply  dried,  but  is 
colored  by  various  pigments.  The  Japan  var- 
nish of  Eampfer  and  Thunberg  is  rhtis  vernix, 
and  that  of  the  Malayan  islands  stagmaria 
wmic\flua»  The  juice  of  holigama  longifolia 
is  used  in  Malabar  for  varnishing  shields;  the 
Burmese  varnish  tree  is  meUinorrhceay  and  a 
fine  liquid  varnish  is  yielded  by  vateria  Indiea 
and  V,  laneeatfolia.  A  resinous  juice  is  also 
employed  by  the  Feejeeans  as  a  varnish  or 
glaze  for  their  pottery. 

VAROLI,  Gsfitauoy  an  Italian  anatomist,  bom 
in  Bologna  about  1648,  died  in  Rome  in  1676. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Bologna,  and  acquired 
considerable  distinction  as  a  teacher  of  anat* 
omy  there,  but  removed  to  Rome  on  being 
appointed  physician  to  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
He  was  especially  distinguished  for  his  dissec- 
tions of  the  brain,  which  he  was  the  first  to  ex- 
amine from  the  base  upward,  instead  of  from 
above  downward,  as  had  previously  been  the 
custom.  He  first  fully  described  the  arched 
bundle  of  nervous  matter  passing  from  side  to 
side  across  the  central  parts  of  the  base  of  the 
brain,  and  now  known,  from  its  resemblance 
in  form  to  a  bridge,  as  the  pon$  Varolii.  His 
nrincipal  works  are  Le  Nervis  Optieis^  nonnul- 
Cisque  aZu>,  prater  eommunem  opinionem  in 
Humano  Capite  ohservatis  (Padua,  1678),  and 
De  Sesolutione  Corporis  Human%  published 
after  his  death  (Frankfort,  1691). 

VAUO.  Marcu  Tertittis,  a  Roman  scholar, 
bom  in  the  Sabine  town  of  Reate  in  IIC  B.  C, 
died  in  28.  He  received  a  liberal  education, 
held  a  high  office  in  the  navy  in  the  wars 
against  the  pirates  and  against  Mithridates, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  was 
serving  in  Spain  as  legate  of  Pompey.  'When 
CsBsar  marched  into  that  country  after  the  re- 
duction of  Italy,  Varro  was  obliged  to  surren- 
der his  forces;  but  still  adhering  to  the  aris- 
tocratic party,  he  joined  Pompey  in  Greece 
and  remained  faithful  to  him  until  the  victory 
of  Pharsalia  (48)  had  madeCsesar  master  of  the 
Roman  world.  Yarrows  villa  at  Casinum  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  Antony,  but  Cassar 
treated  him  kindly,  and  employed  him  to  su- 
perintend the  collection  and  arrangement  of 
the  works  in  the  library  at  Rome  designed  for 
the  public  use.  From  this  time  Varro  lived  in 
retirement.  During  the  second  triumvirato 
he  was  put  by  Antony  on  the  list  of  the  pro- 
scribed, but  by  the  aid  of  friends  his  life  was 
saved,  though  his  libraries  were  destroyed. 
Augustus  appointed  him  superintendent  of  the 
library  founded  by  Asinius  Pollio.  According 
to  a  list  traceable  to  himself,  Varro  wrote  74 
works  in  600  or  600  books,  including  several 
in  metrical  form,  and  prose  treatises  on  nearly 
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all  branches  of  knowledge  and  literature.  All 
these  have  perished  except  the  Rerum  Rruti- 
earum  Libri  IIL^  the  only  one  that  has  been 
preserved  entire,  and  De  Lingua  Latina^  of  the 
original  24  books  of  which  onlj  books  v.  to  x. 
remain  in  a  mntilated  state.  The  former  is  a 
dialogue  after  the  manner  of  Cicero's  philo- 
aophical  writings,  but  far  more  graphic,  and 
replete  with  puns  on  the  names  of  his  char- 
acters. The  best  edition  is  in  the  Seriptare$ 
Rei  Rustica  Veteres  Latini  of  J.  G.  Schneider 
(4  vols.  8vo,  Leipsic,  1794-7).  It  has  been 
translated  into  English  hj  the  Rev.  T.  Owen 
(Oxford,  1 800).  The  linguistic  value  of  Varro's 
grammatical  fragment  is  verj  unequal,  and  the 
fltyle  is  uncouth  and  awkward.  The  first  edi- 
tion is  by  Pomponius  Laetus  (Rome,  14T1); 
recent  editions  are  by  Miiller  (Leipsic,  1888) 
and  Egger  (Paris,  1837).  Varro  was  some- 
times called  Reatiuusfrom  his  estate  at  Reate. 

YAULO)  PiWIis  Tereitiis,  a  Latin  author,  sur- 
named  Atacinus,  from  the  Atax  (now  Aude), 
a  river  of  G^allia  Narbonensis,  where  he  was 
born,  according  to  Jerome,  in  82  B.  C,  died 
in  37.  At  first  he  wrote  satires  and  epic  and 
elegiac  poems,  but  he  became  more  famous  as 
a  translator  of  Greek  poems,  as  the  Argonau- 
t<B,  Chorographiaj  and  BphemerU.  Only  frag- 
ments of  his  works  are  extant. 

VIRUS,  PiUlis  qnlDtUlis.    See  Abminiub. 

VIS  (Ger.  Bisenburg),  a  county  of  Hungary, 
in  the  Trans-Danubian  circle,  bordering  on 
Lower  Austria,  Styria,  and  the  counties  of 
Oedenburg,  Yeszpr^m,  and  Zala;  area,  1,944 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  831,602,  chiefly  Magyars 
and  Germans,  and  about  three  fourths  Catho- 
lics. It  is  traversed  in  the  west  and  south  by 
spurs  of  the  Alps.  The  principal  river  is  the 
Raab.  The  chief  products  are  grain,  wine,  and 
fruit.  Vas  is  called  after  the  village  of  Vas- 
y4r,  once  a  free  town  and  a  strong  fortress 
under  Matthias  Oorvinus.  The  capitcd  is  Szom- 
bathely  (ano.  Sabaria;  Ger.  Stsinamanger) ; 
another  important  town  is  Gtlns. 

VASA*  I.  A  W.  Ifin  or  government  of  Fin- 
land, Russia,  bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Bothnia; 
area,  16,146  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  310,987. 
The  surface  is  level,  and  there  are  fewer  lakes 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Finland.  II.  A 
town,  capital  of  the  l&n,  on  a  small  bay  of  the 
Baltic,  230  m.  N.  W.  of  Helsingfors;  pop.  in 
1867, 4,551.  Its  port  has  become  greatly  ob- 
structed by  sand. 

VA8A,  GisUvu.    See  Gustavus  I. 

VlsiRHELT,  also  called  H6d-Mezd-Y&s4rhely, 
a  town  of  S.  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Oson- 
gr&d,  near  the  E.  bank  of  the  Theiss,  14  m.  N. 
E,  of  Szegedin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
rail;  pop.  in  1870,  49,153,  mostly  Protestants. 
It  has  a  Protestant  gymnasium  and  well  at- 
tended fairs.  The  inhabitants  are  nearly  all 
agriculturists  of  Magyar  or  Slavic  race.  (For 
y&s^rhely  in  Transylvania  see  Mabob-YasIb- 

HELY.) 

YASARI,  Giorgio,  an  Italian  artist,  born  in 
Arezzo  in  1512,  died  in  Florence,  June  27, 


1574.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of  painters^ 
was  brought  up  at  Florence  by  hia  kinsman 
Cardinal  Passerini,  together  widi  Ippolito  and 
Alessandro  de*  Medici,  and  became  the  friend 
and  pupil  of  Michel  Angelo  and  Andrea  del 
Sarto.  After  returning  to  Arezzo  in  1527  he 
produced  his  first  religious  painting.  Subse- 
quently he  was  also  engaged  as  a  sculptor  in 
that  city  and  in  Rome,  where  he  acquired  a 
fortune.  His  chief  works  are  a  "  Descent  from 
the  Cross  "  in  Rome ;  the  design  for  the  villa 
Giulia,  finally  executed  by  Michel  Angelo  and 
Yignola;  decorations  for  the  Medici  palace  at 
Florence,  including  the  '^Adoration  of  the 
Magi ;"  and  ^'  Martyrdom  of  St  John  the  Bap- 
tist" at  Rome,  one  of  his  masterpiecea.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Florentine 
academy  of  fine  arts.  His  biographical  work 
on  Italian  artists  is  still  a  standard  authority. 
It  is  entitled  Le  vite  de*  pnl  eecellenti  pittori^ 
seultori  e  arehiteiti  (in  3  parts,  Florence,  1550; 
2d  ed.  enlarged,  2  vols.  4to,  1568;  best  recent 
ed.,  13  vols.  12mo,  Florence,  1846-'57).  It 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  Mrs.  Jona- 
than Forster  (5  vols.,  London,  1850-^52). 

TASCO  DA  GAMA.    See  Gama. 

¥A88Aft  COLLEGE,  an  institution  of  learning 
near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  founded  by  Matthew 
Yassar  for  the  advanced  education  of  young 
women.  The  founder  was  born  in  Norfolk 
county,  England,  April  29,  1792,  and  in  1796 
came  to  the  United  States  with  his  father,  who 
settled  on  a  farm  near  Poughkeepsie.  The 
father  engaged  in  brewing,  in  which  his  son 
subsequently  accumulated  a  large  fortune.  In 
February,  1861,  Mr.  Vassar  deUvered  to  trus- 
tees, incorporated  for  the  purpose  by  the  legis- 
lature in  the  preceding  January,  $408,000  for 
the  founding  of  Yassar  female  college,  accom- 
panying the  gift  with  a  statement  of  his  wishes 
concerning  the  plan  of  the  college  and  its 
system  of  instruction.  About  half  of  this  sum 
was  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, for  which  he  gave  a  beautiful  site  of  200 
acres  nearly  two  miles  E.  of  Poughkeepsie  and 
a  little  greater  distance  from  the  Hudson  river, 
and  the  remainder  to  form  an  endowment  for 
the  partial  support  of  the  professorships,  &a 
It  was  not  his  purpose  to  make  it  a  charity 
school,  but  to  afford  to  women  opportunities 
for  obtaining  a  collegiate  education  at  moder- 
ate cost,  and  gratuitous  instruction  to  those 
unable  to  pay  for  it.  All  sectarian  influences 
were  to  "  be  carefully  excluded,  but  the  train- 
ing of  our  students  should  never  be  intrusted 
to  the  skeptical,  the  irreligious,  or  the  immo- 
ral." Mr.  Yassar  died  June  23,  1868,  and  left 
a  bequest  of  $50,000  to  constitute  a  lecture 
fund,  the  income  to  be  used  in  maintaining, 
without  extra  charge  to  the  students,  lectures 
on  literature,  science,  and  art;  $50,000  as  a 
library,  art,  and  cabinet  fund ;  and  $50,000  as 
an  ^'  auxiliary  fund  for  aiding  students  of  su- 
perior promise  and  high  scholarship,  who  are 
unable  to  pay  the  full  charges  for  board  and 
tuition  in  the  college."    The  construction  of 
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the  main  college  building  was  completed  in 
1865.  It  is  of  brick  with  blue  freestone  trim- 
mings, 600  ft.  in  length,  with  a  breadth  at  the 
centre  of  200  ft.,  and  at  the  traDsverse  wings 
of  164  ft  The  central  building  and  the  wings 
are  five  stories  high,  and  the  connecting  parts 
four  stories.    Within  the  edifice  are  five  in- 


dependent dwellings  for  resident  officers,  ac- 
commodations for  aboat  400  stadents.  recita- 
tion and  lectnre  rooms,  a  chapel,  and  apart- 
ments for  a  library  and  reading  room,  philoso- 
phical apparatus,  laboratories,  &c.  Apart 
from  the  main  edifice  are  an  observatory  and 
a  spacious  museum,  containiug  an  art  gallery^ 


Yasaar  College. 


a  studio,  cabinets  of  natural  history,  a  lecture 
room,  music  rooms,  a  hall  for  literary  socie- 
ties, a  hall  for  calisthenics,  and  a  bowling  alley. 
In  1861  Prof.  Milo  P.  Jewett  was  chosen  pres- 
ident of  the  institution,  and  he  subsequent- 
ly visited  Europe  to  obtain  information  for 
the  promotion  of  its  organization.  In  1864 
he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  H. 
Raymond,  LL.  D.,  who  still  holds  the  office 
(1876).  In  September,  1865,  the  college  was 
opened  with  8  professors  and  20  other  instruc- 
tors, besides  the  president  and  lady  principal, 
and  300  students,  which  number  was  increased 
during  the  year  to  850.  In  1867  the  name  of 
the  institution  was  changed  from  Yassar  female 
college  to  its  present  form.  There  is  a  pre- 
paratory course  of  study  of  about  two  years, 
and  a  colle^ate  course  of  four  years.  Special 
oollegiate  courses  are  also  provided  for  ad- 
vanced students  not  under  20  years  of  age. 
Applicants  for  admission  to  the  preparatory 
classes  must  be  at  least  15  years  of  age,  and  to 
any  college  class  at  least  16.  In  all  cases  ad- 
mission must  be  preceded  by  examination.  To 
the  middle  of  the  sophomore  year  all  studies 
are  prescribed,  except  that  the  student  has  the 
option  of  taking  Greek,  German,  or  French. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  course  the  student 
must  pursue  at  least  three  studies,  which  may 
be  selected  by  herself  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  faculty.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
take,  in  addition  to  the  regular  course,  one 
study  in  drawing,  painting,  and  modelling,  or 
in  music.  Students  who  complete  the  regular 
course  receive  the  first  or  baccalaureate  degree. 
A  candidate  for  the  second  degree  must  pass 
examination  in  studies  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  faculty  as  equivalent  to  a  post- 
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graduate  course  of  two  years,  and  must  present 
a  satisfactory  dissertation  on  some  literary  or 
scientific  subject.  The  price  of  board  and  tui- 
tion for  each  student  is  $400  for  the  college 
year  of  40  weeks.  An  extra  charge  is  made 
for  private  lessons  in  music  and  the  arts  of  de- 
sign. Provision  is  made  by  the  auxiliary  fund 
for  remitting  to  indigent  students  one  half  the 
charge  for  board  and  tuition.  In  1875-6  there 
were,  besides  the  president  and  lady  principal, 
9  professors,  of  whom  8  were  women,  22  fe- 
male teachers,  and  870  students,  of  whom  202 
were  pursuing  collegiate  and  168  preparatory 
studies.  Of  the  students,  114  were  fi*om  New 
York,  258  from  other  states,  2  from  Oanada, 
and  1  from  Russia.  The  total  number  of 
graduates  of  the  college  to  the  close  of  1875-^6 
was  828.  The  college  has  a  library  of  9,000 
volumes,  and  valuable  philosophical  apparatus. 

YATEK,  JobaiB  Sererli,  a  German  linguist, 
bom  in  Altenburg,  May  27, 1771,  died  in  Halle, 
March  16,  1826.  He  was  a  student  and  pro- 
fessor at  Jena  and  Halle,  in  1809  was  trans- 
ferred to  K6nigsberg,  and  in  1820  resumed  his 
chair  at  Halle.  Although  he  taught  theology, 
he  is  chiefly  known  as  a  philologist.  His 
works  include  a  Hebrew  grammar  (1797); 
Handhuch  der  hebr&Uchen^  syrUchen^  chaldd- 
iachen  und  arahiaehen  Orammatilc  (1801);  a 
Polish  (1807)  and  a  Russian  grammar  (1809) ; 
a  continuation  of  Adelung^s  Mithridates  (1809 
- 17) ;  and  Literaturder  Orammatiken^  Lexiha 
vnd  Wortersammlungen  aller  Spraehen  der 
Erde  0815).  He  also  edited  and  continued 
Henke's  Allgemeine  Geschiehte  d&r  christliehen 
Kirehe  (1818-^23). 

VATICAN,  the  papal  palace  at  Rome,  so  called 
from  its  situation  on  the  Mons  Yaticanus,  at 
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the  extreme  N.  W.  part  of  the  oitj.  It  adjoins 
the  basilica  of  St.  Peter,  and  is  a  litUe  less  than 
half  a  mile  from  the  castle  of  Sant'  Angelo, 
with  which  it  oommnnioates  by  a  covered  gal- 
lery bailt  by  Pope  John  XXUI.  early  in  the 
15th  centary.  The  palace,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  in  the  world,  has  grown  up  by  de- 
grees, and  consequently  exhibits  a  great  want 
of  architectural  harmony.  There  was  a  palace 
attached  to  St.  Peter's  certainly  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  and  probably  before  the  reign 
of  Constantine.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Innocent 
III.  (1198-1216),  and  enlarged  by  Nicholas  III. 
(1277-^81),  but  did  not  become  the  permanent 
residence  of  the  popes  until  after  their  return 
from  Avignon  in  1^77.  Very  little  of  the 
present  edifice  is  older  than  the  time  of  Nich- 
olas V.  (1447).  The  renovation  of  the  old 
palace,  which  he  commenced,  was  completed 
by  Alexander  VI.  (1492-1508),  after  whom  that 
part  of  the  building  is  now  called  the  apparta- 
mento  Borgia,  The  Sistine  chapel  was  added  by 
Sixtus  IV.  in  1474,  and  the  Pauline  chapel  by 
Paul  III.  in  1684.  Innocent  VIII.  (1484-'92) 
constructed  the  Belvedere  villa  a  short  distance 
from  the  palace,  and  Julius  II.  (1508-'18)  con- 
nected it  with  the  Vatican  by  means  of  the  cele- 
brated loggie  and  a  terraced  court.  To  Julius 
II.  is  also  due  the  foundation  of  the  museum. 
Pius  VII.  constructed  the  hraccio  nuovo  for 
sculptures ;  Gregory  XVI.  added  the  Etruscan 
museum ;  and  Pius  IX.  has  added  a  fourth  side 
to  the  cortile  di  San  Damaso.  The  portion  of 
the  Vatican  which  is  now  the  ordinary  resi- 
dence of  the  popes  lies  on  the  £.  of  the  loggie, 
and  was  built  chiefly  by  Sixtus  V.  (1586-'90) 
and  Clement  VIII.  (1592-1605).— The  whole 
palace,  which  is  rather  a  collection  of  separate 
buildings  than  one  regular  edifice,  occupies  a 
space  of  1,151  by  767  ft,  and  has  200  stair- 
oases,  20  courts,  and  4,422  rooms.  The  9cala 
regia^  or  great  staircase,  is  a  masterpiece  of 
Bernini,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  per- 
spective. It  leads  to  the  iola  regia^  built  by 
Antonio  di  Sangallo  as  an  audience  hall  for 
the  reception  of  ambassadors,  and  decorated 
with  frescoes  by  Vasari,  Marco  da  Siena,  Tad- 
deo  and  Federigo  Zucchero,  Giuseppe  Porta, 
and  others.  The  Sistine  and  Pauline  chapels 
open  into  this  hall.  The  former  contains,  be- 
sides the  magnificent  frescoes  of  the  ceiling, 
Michel  Angelo's  first  masterpiece  in  painting, 
his  '*  Liast  Judgment,"  together  with  frescoes 
by  Perugino,  Ghirlandaio,  and  others,  repre- 
senting passages  in  the  lives  of  Christ  and 
Moses;  the  latter  possesses  Michel  Angelo's 
frescoen  of  the  '*  Conversion  of  St.  Paul "  and 
"  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter."  The  chapel  of  San 
Lorenzo  has  a  series  of  remarkable  frescoes 
by  Fra  Angel  ico.  The  9tanze  of  Raphael  is 
the  name  given  to  four  chambers  decorated 
by  the  hand  of  that  great  master ;  the  paint- 
ings in  one  represent  events  in  the  lives  of 
Leo  III.  and  Leo  IV. ;  in  another  are  illustra- 
tions of  the  sciences  of  theology,  philosophy, 
poetry,  and  jurisprudence;  in  the  third,  the 


triumphs  and  miracles  of  the  church;  and  in 
the  fourth,  the  sovereignty  of  the  church.  The 
frescoes  on  the  roof  of  the  first  are  by  Pe- 
rugino, and  the  last  contains  only  two  figures 
by  Raphael,  the  rest  having  been  completed 
after  lus  death  by  Giulio  Romano  and  others. 
The  loggisy  already  referred  to,  form  a  triple 
colonnade  around  three  sides  of  the  court  of 
San  Damaso,  the  uppermost  story  supported  by 
columns,  and  the  two  lower  by  pilasters.  They 
were  built  after  designs  by  Bramante,  and  on 
one  side  of  the  court  were  painted  from  the 
designs  of  Raphael ;  they  have  been  much  in- 
jured by  exposure  to  the  weather  and  other 
causes,  but  are  now  protected  by  glazed  sash- 
es. The  museum  is  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent collections  of  the  kind  ever  made.  Among 
its  principal  features  are  the  gallery  of  inscrip- 
tions, containing  over  8,000  specimens  of  an- 
cient sepulchral  inscriptions  and  monuments ; 
the  museo  Ohiarcunonte,  devoted  to  ancient 
sculptures,  with  the  hraeeio  nuovOy  a  fine  hall 
added  to  it  in  1817,  and  containing  a  semi- 
colossal  statue  of  an  athlete,  supposed  to  be 
the  famous  Airo^vduevoc  of  Lysippus ;  the  tnuseo 
PiO'OUmentino,  devoted  to  works  of  the  same 
class  accumulated  by  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  Clem- 
ent VII.,  Paul  III.,  and  especially  Clement 
XIV.  and  Pius  VI.,  and  possessing  the  Torso 
Belvedere  and  the  sarcopha^s  of  Scipio ;  the 
cortile  di  Belvedere,  containing  bass-reliefs, 
statues,  sarcophagi,  baths,  &c.,  among  which 
are  the  LaocoOn  and  the  Apollo  Belvedere; 
t^e  halls  of  the  animals,  of  the  busts,  and 
of  the  Muses,  so  named  from  the  character  of 
their  principal  statues;  the  gallery  of  statues, 
in  which  are  the  Apollo  Sauroctonos  and  the 
supposed  Cupid  of  Praxiteles;  the  cabinet  of 
the  masks ;  the  hall  of  the  Greek  cross,  with  the 
sarcophagi  of  Sts.  Helena  and  Constantia,  the 
mother  and  daughter  of  Constantine;  the  gal- 
lery of  the  candelabras,  the  sola  degli  AroMziy 
so  called  from  the  *^ tapestries  of  Raphael" 
manufactured  at  Arras  m  1515-'16;  and  the 
hall  of  the  higa,  so  called  from  an  antique  two- 
wheeled  chariot  in  white  marble.  The  Etrus- 
can museum  contains  12  chambers,  filled  with 
relics  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy.  The 
Egyptian  museum,  commenced  by  Pius  VII., 
is  inferior  to  many  similar  collections  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  The  picture  gallery  contuns 
greater  treasures  than  any  other  in  the  world, 
thoQgh  the  whole  catalogue  barely  numbers  50 
paintings.*  Among  these  are  RaphaeVs  *^  Trans- 
figuration," "  Madonna  diFoligno,"  and  "  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin;"  Doroenichino^s  "Com- 
munion of  St.  Jerome ;"  and  works  by  Titian, 
Andrea  Sacchi,  N.  Poussin,  Guido,  Caravaggio, 
Baroccio,  Perugino,  Guercino,  Fra  Angelico  da 
Fiesole,  Pintnricchio,  Correggio,  Melozzo  da 
Forli,  Andrea  Mantegna,  and  Paul  Veronese. — 
The  library  was  founded  in  1878,  and  now 
contains  105,000  volumes  and  25,600  manu- 
scripts, in  a  building  erected  by  Sixtus  V.  in 
1588.  The  manuscript  collection,  though  not 
the  largest^  is  the  most  valuable  in  the  world. 
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TAHCAH,  CmbmS  «r  tlw,  the  20th  cecamenical 
council  accordiDg  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  convened  Bee.  8,  1869.  The  design 
of  calling  a  general  council  was  first  intimated 
in  a  consistorial  address  of  Pius  IX.,  delivered 
June  26,  1867,  to  the  prelates  assembled  in 
Borne  to  celebrate  the  18th  centenary  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The 
prelates,  in  a  joint  answer  presented  to  the 
pope  on  July  1,  expressed  the  wish  that  he 
would  soon  execute  his  design.  On  June  6  a 
circular  had  been  prepared  by  Cardinal  Ca- 
terini,  prefect  of  **the  congregation  of  the 
council  (of  Trent),"  containing  a  schedule  of 
17  important  points  of  church  discipline  and 
morality  on  which,  as  well  as  on  otners  sug- 
gested to  the  bishops  from  personal  observar 
tion,  an  examination  was  requested  with  an 
answer  within  four  months.  The  points  sub- 
mitted regarded  principally  the  sacredness  of 
Christian  matrimony;  the  tone  required  in 
preaching,  and  the  care  to  base  all  pulpit  in- 
struction on  revealed  truth ;  the  importance  of 
securing  Christian  influences  in  schools;  the 
necessity  of  a  more  elevated  preparatory  train- 
ing in  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  and  the  means 
of  encouraging  higher  culture  in  sacred  and 
profane  knowledge  among  the  priesthood ;  the 
policy  of  encouraging  ^e  multiplication  of 
religious  associations  bound  only  by  simple 
vows;  how  to  provide  worthy  incumbents  for 
vacant  episcopal  and  parochial  oflSces,  and  how 
to  regulate  the  exercise  of  episcopal  authority 
over  the  inferior  clergy.  Most  bishops  com- 
municated this  document  to  their  priests ;  and 
thus  the  whole  Catholic  world  was  already 
preparing  for  the  approaching  council  when 
the  bull  of  indiction,  J^t4fm%  Fatris,  was  is- 
sued, June  29,  1868,  appointing  the  council  to 
open  in  the  Vatican  basilica,  Dec.  8,  1869. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  general 
councils,  no  invitation  was  extended  to  any  of 
the  European  governments ;  only  the  bull  of 
convocation  expressed  the  hope  that  the  va- 
rious governments  would  leave  the  bishops 
free  to  attend.  The  Russian  bishops  alone 
were  not  allowed  this  freedom.  On  Sept.  8, 
1868,  the  pope  addressed  a  letter  of  invitation 
to  the  bishops  of  all  the  oriental  churches  not 
in  communion  with  Rome;  and  on  Sept.  18 
he  issued  the  letters  apostolic,  Jam  f>o»  omna 
ncveritia^  to  "all  Protestants  and  non-Catho- 
lics," exhorting  them  "to  consider  whether 
they  were  walking  in  the  way  commanded  by 
Christ  and  leading  to  eternal  salvation."  The 
Greek  Orthodox  church  returned  no  answer, 
though  a  few  of  its  bishops  manifested  a  de- 
sire to  accept  the  pope^s  invitation.  The  Ar- 
menian patriarch,  Boghos,  accepted,  and  in- 
duced several  of  his  associates  to  do  so ;  but 
he  was  forced  to  resign  his  office  in  conse- 
quence. In  the  Protestant  world,  the  grounds 
on  which  the  pope  based  his  appeal  were  de- 
.xiounced  as  an  unwarranted  assumption  of  right. 
In  Germany  Reinhold  Baumstark  of  Constance 
and  Wolfgang  Menzel  of  Stuttgart,  editor  of 


the  Literaturhlatt,  were  among  the  few  who 
spoke  favorably  of  the  invitation  to  Protes- 
tants. In  England  Dr.  Cumming,  in  the  name 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  inquired  whether 
Protestants  would  be  permitted  to  present  to 
the  council  arguments  in  support  of  their  posi- 
tion toward  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  pope 
replied,  on  Sept.  4  and  Oct.  80,  that  while 
no  discussion  could  be  permitted  of  doctrinal 
questions  already  defined,  he  was  sincerely 
desirous  of  meeting  all  who  believe  that  their 
separation  is  based  on  solid  reasons,  by  refer- 
ring them  for  consultation  to  the  most  eminent 
and  prudent  theologians  selected  by  himself. 
No  special  appeal  having  been  made  to  the 
Jewish  people,  two  converts  of  that  race,  the 
brothers  Joseph  and  Auguste  L^mann  of 
Lyons,  published  La  question  duMeme  et  le 
eoneile  du  Vatican^  which  the  pope  praised 
in  a  brief;  a  further  petition,  presented  by 
the  authors  to  the  council  itself,  requesting  that 
the  Jews  should  be  specially  invited,  produced 
no  response. — A  congregation  of  cardinals,  as- 
sisted by  theologians  representing  the  princi- 
pal Catholic  countries,  was  appointed  imme- 
diateiy  after  the  publication  of  the  bull  of  indic- 
tion, to  take  in  hand  the  general  work  of  prep- 
aration. To  this  were  adjoined  six  commis- 
sions, on  ceremonies,  on  ecclesiastical  policy, 
on  oriental  churches  and  missions,  on  religious 
orders,  on  dogmatic  theology,  and  on  church 
discipline,  respectively,  each  presided  over  by 
one  of  the  seven  cardinals.  Up  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  council  no  place  was  given  to  the 
doctrine  of  pontifical  infallibility  on  the  sehe- 
mata  or  programmes  submitted  to  the  congre- 
gations and  commissions;  but  from  the  first 
indiction  of  the  council,  the  religious  as  well 
as  the  political  press  began  to  discuss  the  op- 
portuneness as  well  as  tlie  danger  of  making 
this  doctrine  an  article  of  faith.  In  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany  (where  many 
of  8ie  bishops  and  inferior  clergy  had  been 
taught  the  Galilean  views  of  papal  preroga- 
tives, and  where  the  majority  of  statesmen 
and  lawyers  upheld  extreme  Galilean  princi- 
ples concerning  the  superiority  of  a  general 
council  to  the  pope,  the  absolute  independence 
of  the  state  of  all  spiritual  authority,  and  the 
right  of  national  churches  to  regulate  their 
own  temporal  affairs)  all  the  controversies  of 
the  middle  of  the  I7th  century  were  revived. 
The  Jansenists,  who  were  numerous  in  Hol- 
land, and  influential  though  few  in  France  and 
Germany,  were  foremost  in  their  attacks  on 
the  ultramontanes.  Napoleon  III.  was  person- 
ally in  favor  of  holding  the  council,  and  not  op- 
posed to  a  definition  of  the  received  doctrine 
on  infallibility;  but  the  leading  members  of 
the  French  government  were  known  to  be  hos- 
tile to  both  projects.  The  Austrian  govern- 
ment thought  the  revival  of  this  controversy 
untimely  and  perilous ;  while  at  Munich  the 
prime  ininister,  Prince  Ilohenlohe,  and  his  as- 
sociates followed  the  impulse  given  them  by 
DOUinger ;  and  a  circular,  now  known  to  be 
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the  work  of  the  latter,  was  addressed  by  Ba- 
varia, April  9,  1869,  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
courts,  calHng  their  attention  to  the  projects 
entertained  by  the  promoters  of  the  council. 
"  The  only  dogmatic  thesis,"  the  circular  af- 
firmed, "  which  Rome  wishes  to  have  decided 
by  the  council,  and  which  the  Jesuits  are  now 
agitating  throughout  Italy  and  Germany,  is 
the  question  of  pontifical  infallibility.  This 
pretension,  once  become  a  dogma,  will  evi- 
dently have  a  wider  scope  than  the  purely 
spiritual  sphere,  and  will  become  eminently  a 
political  question ;  for  it  will  raise  the  power 
of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  even  in  temporal  mat- 
ters, above  all  the  princes  and  peoples  of  Chris- 
tendom." In  June  a  second  circular  from 
Prince  Hohenlohe  invited  the  governments  to 
unite  in  preventing  the  meeting  of  the  council. 
This  was  seconded  by  the  Italian  prime  minis- 
ter, Menabrea ;  and  a  joint  note  from  Italy  and 
Bavaria  urged  Napoleon  III.  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  Rome  during  the  sitting  of  the 
council.  The  Bavarian  ministry  addressed  a 
series  of  questions  to  the  theological  faculty  of 
the  university,  regarding  the  embarrassments 
likely  to  ensue  between  church  and  state  if 
the  teaching  of  the  syllabus  were  made  a  doc- 
trine of  faith.  These  questions  were  discussed 
throughout  Germany.  The  answer  of  the 
faculty,  though  guarded  on  the  main  doctrinal 
points,  was  unfavorable  to  the  infallibilist  view, 
and  arraigned  the  Jesuits  for  revolutionizing 
the  public  and  private  teaching  of  the  church. 
The  publication  of  this  answer  increased  the 
opposition  to  the  council,  and  Bavaria  sent  to 
the  courts  of  southern  Germany  a  circular  urg- 
ing them  to  address  a  similar  series  of  ques- 
tions to  their  respective  universities.  Simul- 
taneously with  this  an  address  embodying  the 
most  formidable  objections  to  the  ultramontane 
doctrines  in  general,  and  in  particular  against 
the  syllabus,  as  well  as  the  opportuneness  of 
any  new  dogmatic  definitions,  was  printed  in 
the  principal  European  languages,  and  sent  to 
all  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archy. This  was  the  work  of  a  committee  of 
laymen,  who  had  their  centre  of  action  at 
Coblentz.  Another  document,  known  as  the 
"  Coblentz  Address,"  was  at  the  same  time 
published  in  that  city,  purporting  to  be  a  lay 
remonstrance  to  the  archbishop  of  Treves  on 
the  proposed  action  of  the  council,  and  sub- 
mitting a  large  plan  of  church  reform,  the 
chief  points  of  which  were  afterward  em- 
braced in  the  changes  advocated  by  the  Old 
Catholics.  They  demanded  that  the  coming 
council  should  decree  the  separation  of  the 
church  from  the  state,  the  government  of  par- 
ishes by  local  boards,  that  of  dioceses  by  dioce- 
san synods,  that  of  national  churches  by  na- 
tional councils,  the  nomination  of  bishops  by 
the  people,  the  suppression  of  the  Index  Ex- 
purffatoritu,  &c,  An^  identical  address  signed 
principally  by  laymen,  which  obtained  the  as- 
sent and  support  of  the  faculties  of  the  leading 
German  tmiversities,  was  presented  to  other 


bishops.  Count  Montalembert  from  bis  death- 
bed adhered  by  letter  to  the  Coblentz  address. 
The  Vienna  Neuefreie  Preue  of  June  16  de- 
nounced the  agitation  as  a  conspiracy  having 
its  centre  in  Munich,  and  Dr.  Dollinger  for  its 
promoter.  In  France  the  periodical  Garret' 
pondant  advocated  the  views  of  the  German 
opposition,  but  was  combated  by  Louis  Veuil- 
lot  in  the  Uhiv&rs,  by  Laurentie  in  the  Uhion^ 
by  the  7Wt  of  Amsterdam,  and  by  the  Catho- 
lique  of  Brussels.  As  the  time  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  council  approached  and  the  discus- 
sions of  the  public  journals  increased  in  vehe- 
mence, MM.  Baroche,  Rouher,  Darn,  and  others, 
by  their  speeches  in  the  senate  and  their  pub- 
lished correspondence,  reSchoed  the  fears  ex- 
pressed by  the  statesmen,  journalists,  and  the- 
ologians of  Germany.  The  series  of  letters  on 
papal  prerogatives  that  appeared  in  the  Augs- 
burg AUgemeine  Zeitung  in  March,  reappeared 
in  a  more  elaborate  form  at  Leipsic  in  the 
anonymous  book  Der  Fapst  und  das  Concil^ 
by  "  Janus,"  and  this  was  supplemented  by  Die 
Reform  der  romischen  Eirche  in  Haupt  und 
Gliedem.  The  bishops  of  Germany  met  at 
Fulda  in  September,  and  signed  a  joint  pas- 
toral letter,  in  which  they  pronounced  ground- 
less the  fears  about  the  supposed  dangers  to 
the  constitution  of  the  church,  to  her  legiti- 
mate relations  with  the  civil  power,  to  the 
happiness  and  liberty  of  peoples,  and  to  the 
just  rights  of  science  and  civilization.  They 
repelled  the  motive  attributed  to  Pius  IX.  of 
wishing  to  make  himself  an  absolute  monarch, 
the  infallible  arbiter  of  doctrines  as  well  as  of 
temporal  interests,  and  of  laboring  to  be  the 
head  of  a  controlling  and  tyrannical  party  in 
the  church.  Bishop  Maret,  dean  of  the  theo- 
logical faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  published  in 
September  Du  eoneile  ginSral  et  de  la  paix  reli- 
gieuse  (2  vols.),  which  was  dedicated  to  the  pope, 
but  advocated  the  purest  Gallicanism,  and  was 
heralded  by  the  praise  of  the  liberal  press,  and 
by  a  violent  controversy  between  the  bishop 
and  the  Univera,  the  leading  ultramontane  jour- 
nal. This  work  waa  either  repudiated  or  con- 
demned by  all  but  three  or  four  of  the  French 
bishops.  Between  Bishop  Dupanloup  of  Or- 
leans, on  the  one  hand,  and  Archbishops  (after- 
ward Cardinals)  Dechamp  of  Mechlin  and  Man- 
ning of  Westminster,  a  public  correspondence 
took  place  just  as  the  prelates  of  all  countries 
were  taking  their  departure  for  Rome.  In 
November  Archbishop  Darboy  of  Paris,  who 
had  publicly  taught  as  professor  the  doctrine 
of  papal  infallibility,  but  was  opposed  to  the 
opportuneness  of  a  conciliary  definition,  re- 
produced the  main  points  of  the  circular  issued 
from  Fulda,  in  a  pastoral  letter,  which  pro« 
duced  a  deep  impression. — On  Nov.  27,  1869, 
the  pope  published  the  ofiicial  letter,  Multi^ 
plices  interj  establishing  the  order  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  celebration  and  deliberations  oZ 
the  council.  In  this  he  repeats  the  chief  rea- 
sons for  holding  it:  the  extirpation  of  error, 
providing  a  remedy  for  the  ills  of  the  chnroh. 
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the  reform  of  morals,  and  the  restoration  of 
discipline.    Three  other  points  are  deserving 
of  notice :  the  right  and  manner  of  proposing 
any  matter  to  the  council,  the  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding in  general  congregation  or  committee 
of  the  whole,  and  the  ceremonial  of  the  solemn 
or  public  sessions  to  be  held  in  presence  of  the 
pope  himself.    As  to  the  first,  everj  bishop  has 
a  right  to  make  a  proposition  to  the  council ; 
but  this  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
mon teaching  of  the  church,  and  be  previously 
submitted  to  the  special  committee  or  congrega- 
tion charged  with  examining  such  propositions. 
If  approved  by  the  committee,  it  is  referred 
to  the  pope,  who  decides  on  the  opportune- 
ness of  bringing  it  before  the  council.    As  to 
the  second,  it  is  decreed  that  the  doctrinal  or 
disciplinary  schemata  or  resolutions  drawn  up 
during  the  18  previous  months  by  the  prepara- 
tory commissions  shall  be  distributed  among 
the  members  of  the  council  in  good  time  be- 
fore the  general  congregations ;  that  four  depu- 
tations or  special  committees  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  council,  on  faith,  church  disci- 
pline, religious  orders,  and  oriental  rites,  each 
to  consist  of  24  members  elected  by  ballot  in 
the  council;  that  in  every  general  congrega- 
tion, after  discussing  the  matters  prepared  and 
submitted,  a  vote  shall  be  taken  thereon,  and 
decrees  adopted  to  be  promulgated  afterward 
in  public  session ;  in  these,  after  the  reading 
of  the  decrees  thus  prepared,  the  votes  of  all 
the  members  present  shall  be  taken  and  count- 
ed before  the  pontifical  throne,  in  presence  of 
the  pope,  who  will  then  sanction  them.    On 
Dec.  2  a  prosynodal  or  preparatory  assembly  of 
aU  the  prelates  present  in  Rome  was  held,  the 
pope  presiding.    On  the  evening  of  the  7th 
Pius  IX.  with  a  numerous  cortege  went  to  the 
church  of  the  Apostles  to  inaugurate  nine  days 
of  public  prayer  for  the  divine  light  on  the  ap- 
proaching deliberations.    With  &e  first  break 
of  day  on  the  8tb,  the  artillery  of  the  castle  of 
Sant'  Angelo  and  the  bells  of  all  the  churches 
in  Rome  pealed  forth.    By  6  o^clock  the  naves 
of  St.  Peter  were  filled,  as  wqJI  as  the  piazza 
and  the  streets  leading  to  it.    At  9  the  head  of 
the  procession  began  to  appear  on  the  square ; 
and  more  than  an  hour  elapsed  before  it  could 
reach  the  left  arm  of  the  transept,  which  had 
been  partitioned  off  and  furnished  as  the  council 
hall.    Mass  was  celebrated  by  Cardinal  Pa- 
trizzi,  vice  dean  of  the  sacred  college,  and 
Bishop  Fessler  of  6t.  Pdlten  in  Austria,  secre- 
tary of  the  council,  then  placed  the  book  of 
the  Gospels  on  a  throne  prepared  for  it  on  the 
altar;  the  archbishop  of  Iconinm  and  vicar 
of  the  Vatican  basilica,  Puecher-Passavalli,  a 
determined  inopportunist,  preached  the  open- 
ing sermon,  and  an  hour  was  consumed  by  the 
members  in  paying  the  prescribed  homage  to 
the  pope.   After  appropriate  devotional  services 
all  who  had  not  a  right  to  be  present  at  the 
proceedings  of  the  session  left  the    council 
nail.     Two  decrees  only  were  promulgated,  the 
one  declaring  the  oecumenicfld  council  of  the 


Vatican  duly  opened,  and  the  other  appointing 
the  next  public  session  to  be  held  on  Jan.  6, 
1870.  There  were  present  49  cardinals,  9  pa- 
triarchs, 4  primates,  128  archbishops,  481  bish- 
ops, 6  privileged  abbots,  22  abbots  general, 
and  29  superiors  general  of  religious  orders; 
in  all,  728  members  of  the  council  by  right 
or  by  invitation.  Seven  general  congrega- 
tions were  held  between  Dec.  8  and  Jan.  6, 
and  were  employed  both  in  discussing  the  pre- 
pared aehemata  and  in  electing  the  members 
of  the  four  deputations  called  for  in  the  let- 
ters apostolic  of  Kov.  27.  The  deliberations 
on  tehemata  began  on  Dec.  80,  and  were  con- 
fined to  questions  of  discipline.  It  became 
clear  in  the  first  days  of  January  that  among 
the  persons  connected  with  the  various  depu- 
tations and  commissions,  there  were  a  few 
who  did  not  scruple  to  violate  the  oath  of 
secrecy ;  and  in  spite  of  an  admonition  to  the 
members  of  the  council,  the  Augsburg  ^*  Ga- 
zette" continued  to  publish  letters  from  its 
Roman  correspondent  professing  to  describe 
the  most  secret  transactions  of  the  committees. 
Still  no  place  was  given  in  the  schemata  to  the 
question  of  infallibility  at  the  beginning  of 
March.  Two  memoirs  presented  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  about  this  time  brought 
the  question  of  opportuneness  to  a  crisis. 
The  first,  bearing  no  date  or  printer's  name, 
was  entitled  Pottulata  a  plurHyug  Galliarum 
Epucapu  Sanctimmo  D,  no9tro  Fio  Papas  IX. 
et  Sacroaaneto  ConcUio  Vatieano  reverenter 
propoHtay  and  concluded  with  the  demand 
"that  no  new  definitions  of  faith  should  be 
made,  except  such  as  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary." The  names  of  the  French  bishops 
were  not  mentioned,  but  the  document  was 
freely  circulated  among  them.  The  second 
memoir  was  a  postulatum  signed  by  40  pre- 
lates of  various  countries,  asking  for  a  for- 
mal and  explicit  definition  of  the  pope's  in- 
fallibility wnile  exercising  his  teaching  ofiSce 
toward  the  entire  church;  and  on  March  6 
it  was  ofBcially  announced  that  the  commis- 
sion on  poHulata  had  recommended  and  the 
pope  had  approved  action  on  this  petition,  and 
that  a  special  chapter  on  this  subject  should  be 
introduced  into  the  schema  of  the  forthcom- 
ing constitution  "On  the  Church  of  Christ." 
The  first  discussion  on  infallibility  was  fixed 
for  March  18,  and  the  prelates  who  intended 
to  speak  on  it  in  general  congregation  sent  in 
their  names.  Meanwhile  the  French  minister 
of  foreign  affairs.  Count  Daru,  yielding  to 
the  pressure  of  other  governments,  wrote  to 
Count  de  Banneville,  the  French  ambassador 
in  Rome,  calling  the  attention  of  the  pontifi- 
cal government  to  the  consequences  likely  to 
arise  from  the  publication  of  certain  doctrinal 
decrees  on  the  church  and  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, the  schemata  of  which  had  appeared  in 
the  Augsburg  "Gazette."  To  this  Cardinal 
Antonelli  replied,  March  19,  that  the  proposed 
doctrinal  decrees  contained  only  a  simple  ex- 
position  of  the  fundamental   principles  on 
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which  the  church  reposes;  that  they  had  been 
again  and  again  insisted  on  in  preceding  gen- 
eral councils ;  that  they  were  especially  devel- 
oped in  well  known  papal  constitutions,  &c. 
In  the  36th  general  congregation,  March  29,' 
the  procemium  and  first  chapter  of  the  schema 
on  faith  were  unanimously  adopted  in  the 
form  ultimately  given  to  them  by  the  deputa- 
tion, and  all  the  chapters  were  adopted  before 
April  12,  when  the  entire  schema  was  put  to 
the  vote,  every  bishop  rising  in  turn,  and  say- 
ing PUicet  or  Kon  placet^  or  Placet  juxta 
modum  (this  last  formula  implying  that  he 
dissented  on  a  part  of  the  matter  decreed,  or 
in  the  mode  of  formulating  it) ;  595  prelates 
voted,  of  whom  515  voted  placet  and  80  placet 
juxta  modum.  The  third  solemn  session  was 
appointed  for  April  24.  More  than  1 00  amend- 
ments or  modifications  were  submitted;  but 
only  two  were  adopted  by  the  deputation  on 
faith,  and  voted  on  in  the  generaJ  congrega- 
tion of  April  19.  In  the  solemn  session  of 
April  24  the  pope  ordered  that  the  proceedings 
should  be  made  as  public  as  possible ;  the  doors 
of  the  council  hall  remained  open  throughout, 
and  the  partitions  and  enclosures  concealing  it 
from  the  crowd  outside  were  temporarily  re- 
moved. The  constitution  "  On  Oatholic  Faith," 
Dei  FiliuSy  was  presented  to  the  pope  by  Bishop 
Fessler,  and  read  from  the  ambon.  The  vote 
being  taken,  667  members  answered  to  their 
names,  all  assenting  to  the  constitution.  The 
constitution  "  On  Oatholic  Faith  "  purposes  to 
afiirm  the  existence  of  the  supernatural  re- 
vealed order,  as  opposed  to  rationalism  and  nat- 
uralism. The  schema  of  a  first  constitution 
"On  the  Ohurch"  had  been  adopted  by  the 
"  deputation  on  faith  "  long  before  the  month 
of  April.  The  theologians  intrusted  with  its 
preparation  had  followed  the  method  usually 
adopted  in  schools  and  works  on  theology; 
they  had  embraced  all  that  relates  to  the  insti- 
tution of  the  church  and  its  members,  before 
treating  of  its  head  and  the  prerogatives  and 
duties  attached  to  his  office.  The  outside  pres- 
sure of  the  prevailing  angry  discussions  caused 
the  council  to  intervert  this  order,  and  to  treat 
of  the  head  of  the  church  and  his  office  from 
the  very  beginning.  The  opportuneness  of  a 
definition  of  the  pontifical  authority  in  teach- 
ing was  deemed  evident  by  the  majority;  and 
this  once  admitted,  it  became  necessary  to 
hasten  the  work  while  the  council  had  not  de- 
creased in  numbers,  and  before  the  oppressive 
heat  of  summer  began.  At  this  juncture  the 
members  of  the  council  were  divided  on  infal- 
libility into  three  classes,  the  first  in  favor  of 
an  immediate  discussion  and  definition,  the 
second  strenuously  opposing  the  introduction 
of  the  question,  and  the  third  seeking  a  middle 
way  by  obtaining  an  indirect  and  implied  defi- 
nition through  the  condemnation  of  all  errors 
adverse  to  the  pontifical  prerogatives.  A  pes- 
ttdatum  in  favor  of  this  middle  course  had  been 
drawn  up  before  the  opening  of  the  council  by 
Archbishop  Spalding  of  Baltimore,  and  was  fa- 


vored by  many  American  prelates;  but  it  was 
never  presented  to  the  proper  deputation,  and 
its  audior  and  promoters  soon  joined  tiie  first 
class.  Such  an  indirect  definition  was,  however, 
perseveringly  advocated  throughout  by  Arch- 
bishop Darboy  of  Paris.  The  second  class,  or 
opposition  proper,  was  led  by  Bishops  Dupan- 
loup  of  Orleans  and  Strossmayer  of  Bosnia  and 
Sirmia.  In  the  first  class,  forming  the  great  ma- 
jority in  the  council,  there  was  no  one  leader. 
On  April  29  the  Italian  bishops  addressed  to 
the  council  and  the  pope  a  collective  letter,  beg- 
ging that  all  other  matters  should  give  way  to 
the  discussion  on  infallibility.  The  same  day 
the  deputation  on  faith  referred  the  matter  to 
the  pope,  who  instantly  ordered  that  the  chap- 
ters "  on  the  primacy  and  magieterium  or  teach- 
ing office  of  the  Roman  pontiff "  should  take 
precedence  of  all  others.  The  discussion  on 
the  general  question  began  May  14,  and  was 
concluded  on  June  8.  It  occupied  15  private 
sessions  of  four  hours  eaoh^  and  was  followed 
by  the  special  discussion  on  each  chapter,  thus 
affording  the  opposition  an  opportunity  for  re- 
newing their  objections.  On  May  17  all  the 
members  of  the  council  received  an  anonymous 
pamphlet  addressed  Solie  EpieeapU  (to  bishops 
only),  and  proposing  the  consideration  of  ques- 
tions as  to  the  siniulness  of  concurring  in  a 
definition  not  clearly  founded  on  Scripture  and 
tradition.  This,  together  with  the  publication 
in  May  of  Ge  qui  te  passe  au  condle,  and  toward 
the  end  of  June  of  La  demiire  heure  du  con- 
cilCy  confirmed  the  determination  of  the  ma- 
jority. In  the  general  discussion  65  members 
were  heard,  nearly  all  their  discourses  touch- 
ing on  the  fourth  chapter,  that  on  infallibility ; 
in  the  special  discussion  on  the  separate  chap- 
ter, closed  on  July  4,  56  members  spokd  on  this 
same  subject,  and  60  whose  names  were  in- 
scribed renounced  their  right  to  speak.  More 
than  half  of  the  speakers  were  inopportunists. 
On  July  11  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  amend- 
ments submitted  in  writing ;  and  on  the  1 8th  the 
constitution  Pastor  JSternus^  embodying  the 
entire  matter  discussed,  amended  and  adopted, 
was  put  to  the  vote  in  a  general  congregation. 
There  were  present  601  members,  of  whom 
451  voted  placet^  62  placet  juxta  modum^  and 
88  rum  placet.  On  July  15  a  deputation  com- 
posed of  .the  primate  of  Hungary,  the  arch- 
bishops of  Paris  and  Munich,  and  the  bishops 
of  Mentz  and  Dijon,  had  an  audience  of  the 
pope,  and  demanded  that  the  words  nixus  tes- 
timonio  ecclesiarum  should  be  inserted  in  the 
decree  after  the  words  cum  ex  cathedra  loqui- 
tur^  thus  making  the  official  infallibility  depend 
on  the  previously  ascertained  testimony  of  each 
diocese.  As  the  pope  declined  to  entertain 
this  demand,  the  prelates  wrote  him  a  joint 
letter,  informing  him  that  they  persisted  hi 
their  convictions,  and  begged  permission  to  re- 
turn home.  On  July  17  a  letter  to  the  pope, 
signed  by  54  prelates,  urged  him  to  interfere 
at  the  very  last  moment  and  save  the  church 
from  irreparable  evils,  by  adjourning  the  oonn- 
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oil  till  October,  and  thereby  postponing  final 
action  on  the  question  of  infallibility.  This 
letter,  belieyed  by  the  signers  to  be  confidential, 
was  not  intended  for  the  pope,  but  was  de- 
spatched in  all  haste  and  printed  by  the  Gck- 
BetU  de  France  July  20,  and  by  the  Augsburg 
"  Gazette  ^'  on  the  22d.  At  the  same  time  the 
agence  ffofDoa  announced  that  the  minority  had 
drawn  up  a  protest  which  was  to  be  published 
outside  of  Rome.  At  the  fourth  solemn  ses- 
sion, July  18,  of  686  prelates  present  only  two 
Toted  non  placet,  the  others  YOtiug  placet;  65 
prelates  absented  themselves.  Of  the  two  dis- 
senting bishops,  one  before  leaving  the  council 
hall  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  pope  in  person. 
Cardinals  Rauscher,  Schwarzenberg,  Mathieu, 
and  Hohenlohe,  inopportunists,  who  were  ab- 
sent, immediately  sent  in  their  adhesion.  All 
the  other  members  of  the  minority  accepted 
sooner  or  later  the  doctrine  thus  decreed.  (See 
Infallibility,  vol.  ix.,  p.  265.)  The  rumor  of 
the  impending  war  between  France  and  Ger- 
many made  the  members  of  the  council  anxious 
to  return  to  their  flocks.  The  pope  authorized 
them  to  do  so,  with  an  injunction  to  return  to 
Rome  by  Nov.  11.  But  the  events  following 
the  capitulation  of  Sedan,  the  withdrawal  of 
the  French  army  from  Rome,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  that  city  by  the  Italian  government,  in- 
duced the  pope  to  publish,  Oct.  20,  the  bull 
Pottquam  Dei  munere,  suspending  indefinitely 
the  sessions  of  the  council. — See  Acta  et  De- 
ereta  Sdcroeaneti  et  (Ecumenici  Coneilii  Vati- 
cani  (Freiburg,  1871) ;  Cardinal  Maiming, 
*'The  Vatican  Council  and  its  Definitions" 
(London,  1871);  and  M.  J.  Chantrel,  Eietoire 
du  candle  du  Vatican  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1872). 

ViTTQi,  BnMric  4e,  a  Swiss  publicist,  born 
at  Convet,  Neufch&tel,  Aug.  25,  1714,  died  in 
NeufchAtel,  Dec.  20,  1767.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and  studied  at  Ba- 
sel and  Geneva.  After  residing  some  years  in 
Geneva  and  Berlin,  he  received  an  office  at 
Dresden  in  1744 ;  from  1746  to  1758  he  repre- 
sented Augustus  of  Saxony  and  Poland  at  Bern, 
and  then  became  a  privy  councillor  at  Dres- 
den, retoming  to  Switzerland  shortly  before 
his  death.  He  wrote  in  defence  of  the  system 
of  Leibnitz  and  on  other  subjects;  but  his 
principal  work  is  Le  droit  dee  gens^  ou  prin- 
cipes  de  la  M  naturelle  appliquh  d  la  conduite 
et  aux  affaires  dee  nations  et  dee  eauveraine  (2 
vols.  4to,  NeufchAtel,  1758),  which  has  passed 
through  numerous  editions  and  has  been  trans- 
lated into  several  languages.  The  best  known 
English  translation  is  that  of  Joseph  Chitty, 
"  Law  of  Nations,  or  Principles  of  the  Law  of 
Nature  applied  to  the  Conduct  and  Affairs  of 
Nations  and  Sovereigns  "  (London,  1797,  many 
times  edited  and  reprinted  in  England  and  the 
United  States).  YattePs  last  production  was 
Questions  de  droit  naturel,  et  observations  sur 
U  traits  du  droit  de  la  nature  par  M,  le  baron 
de  Woif  (Bern,  1762). 

YAVBAlf,  Sibulln  Leptfstre,  marquis  de,  a 
French  military  engineer,  bom  near  Saulieu, 


Burgundy,  May  15, 1683,  died  in  Paris,  March 
80,  1707.  In  1651  he  enlisted  in  the  army  of 
the  prince  of  Cond6,  then  in  arms  against  the 
king.  Returning  to  his  allegiance,  he  was 
made  a  lieutenant,  and  in  1655  royal  engineer ; 
and  during  the  war  against  Spain  in  Flanders 
he  successfully  conducted  several  sieges  under 
Turenne.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1659 
he  was  employed  in  improving  and  construct- 
ing fortresses,  in  which  he  displayed  remark- 
able skill  and  originality.  In  1667  he  was 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Douai.  During  the 
invasion  of  Holland,  he  took  Maestricht  and 
other  strongholds  (1678-'5)  by  means  of  hii 
new  system  of  attack.  In  1677  he  won  new 
laurels  by  his  capture  of  Valenciennes  and 
Cambrai.  In  that  year  he  was  made  com- 
missary general  of  fortifications,  in  which  ca^ 
pacity  he  devised  and  nearly  completed  that 
strong  line  of  fortresses  which  protects  the 
frontiers  and  sea  coasts  of  France.  In  the 
war  against  the  league  of  Augsburg  he  took 
Philippsburg,  Mannheim,  Mons,  Namur,  and 
other  towns  (1688-^98).  In  1699  he  was  elect- 
ed an  honorary  member  of  the  academy  of  sci- 
ences, and  in  1703  was  made  marshal  and  con- 
ducted the  siege  of  Breisach  under  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.  During  his  military  career  he  im- 
proved 300  old  fortresses  and  built  88  new 
ones,  conducted  53  sieges,  and  took  part  in 
140  battles.  His  system  of  attacking  a  forti- 
fied place  by  regular  approaches  still  practi- 
cally prevails.  As  a  civil  engineer,  he  con- 
structed the  aqueduct  of  Maintenon,  the  mole 
at  Honfleur,  and  several  canals  in  the  north 
and  east  of  France,  besides  laying  out  and  im- 
proving jnany  seaports.  Vauban  wrote  large- 
ly on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  devoted  much 
attention  to  political  economy;  but  he  pub- 
lished only  his  Projet  d*une  dixme  royale 
(1707),  a  scheme  for  the  collection  from  all 
classes,  according  to  their  means,  of  a  single 
tax  in  lieu  of  all  others,  which  the  royal  coun- 
cil ordered  to  be  suppressed.  His  principal 
military  writings,  edited  by  Gen.  de  la  Tour 
Foissac  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1796),  comprise  his  cele- 
brated Traits  de  Vattaque  et  de  la  dS/ense  des 
places  and  TraitS  des  mines,  originally  pub- 
hshed  at  the  Hague  in  1787,  and  frequently 
reprinted  separately.  A  new  edition  of  his 
Traits  des  siSges,  originally  published  in  Berlin 
in  1747,  appeared  at  Paris  in  1829.  Among 
his  other  works  are  selections  from  his  manu- 
scripts (the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  lost) 
entitled  Mes  oisivetSs  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1843-'6). 
— See  Notice  historique  sur  Vauban,  by  De 
Chambray  (Paris,  1845). 

YAIJCANSON,  Jacqacs  de,  a  French  mechanician, 
bom  in  Grenoble,  Feb.  24,  1709,  died  in  Paris, 
Nov.  21,  1782.  He  studied  mechanics  and 
anatomy  for  several  years.  The  statue  of  the 
"  Flute  Player  "  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries 
first  suggested  to  him  the  project  of  making 
an  automaton  player,  and  he  acquired  great  ce- 
lebrity by  works  of  that  class.  (See  Automa- 
ton.)   Cardinal  Fleury  appointed  him  inspeo- 
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tor  of  silk  manufactures,  and  in  oonseqaence 
of  his  improvements  in  machinery  he  was 
attacked  by  the  workmen  of  Lyons ;  he  retal- 
iated by  constructing  an  automaton  ass  weav- 
ing flowered  silks.  He  bequeathed  his  collec- 
tion to  the  queen,  who  gave  it  to  the  academy 
of  sciences;  it  was  scattered  in  consequence 
of  a  contest  with  the  mercantile  authorities 
for  the  possession  of  the  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery, and  Vaucanson's  most  celebrated  au- 
tomatons are  now  in  Germany. 

YACCLIJSE,  a  S.  E.  department  of  France,  in 
Provence,  embracing  the  ancient  Gomtat-Ye- 
naissin  and  the  principality  of  Orange,  and  bor- 
dering on  Dr6me,  Basses- Alpes,  Bouches-du- 
Rh6ne,  Gard,  and  Arddche ;  area,  1,370  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1872,  268,451.  The  E.  part  is  traversed 
by  several  offshoots  of  the  Alps,  the  highest 
point  reaching  about  6,500  ft. ;  but  in  the  west 
the  surface  is  undulating,  and  there  are  con- 
siderable plains.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Rh5ne,  which  flows  on  the  W.  boundary,  and 
its  affluents  the  Durance  and  Eygues.  Iron 
ore,  coal,  and  potters'  clay  are  found,  and  there 
are  mineral  springs.  Some  70,000  acres  are 
occupied  by  vineyards,  which  yield  a  strong 
red  wine  of  fair  quality.  The  truffles  produced 
are  valued  at  about  4,000,000  francs  annually. 
Silkworms,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  largely  reared. 
Silks,  velvet,  woollen  cloths,  linen,  paper,  iron, 
and  perfumery  are  manufactured.  It  is  divi- 
ded into  the  arrondissements  of  Apt,  Avignon, 
Garpentras,  and  Orange.  Gapital,  Avignon. — 
The  name  Yaucluse  (^'enclosed  valley")  is 
derived  from  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  the 
source  of  the  river  Sorgue,  in  a  cavern  near 
Avignon.  The  valley  of  the  upper  Sofgue  has 
been  immortalized  by  Petrarch. 

YAIID,  or  Fays  4e  Yaiil  (Ger.  Waadt  or  Waadt- 
land),  a  S.  W.  canton  of  Switzerland,  bounded 
N.  by  the  canton  and  lake  of  Neufch&tel,  E. 
by  Fribou^,  S.  by  the  canton  and  lake  of  Ge- 
neva, and  W.  by  France,  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated by  the  tfura  range ;  area,  1,244  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  281,700,  all  Protestants  except 
17,592  Catholics  and  about  400  Jews.  Capi- 
tal, Lausanne.  The  highest  Alpine  points  in 
the  canton  are  in  the  S.  E.  part,  and  are  con- 
nected by  the  Jorat,  stretching  N.  of  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  with  the  Jura  range  in  the  west. 
The  valleys  of  the  latter  are  remarkable  for 
rich  pasture  lands  and  for  groves  of  walnuts. 
To  the  abundance  of  valleys  (vaulx)  is  ascribed 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  canton.  The 
largest  is  that  of  Broye.  Northern  Vaud  is 
drained  by  tributaries  of  the  Aar  and  the  lake 
of  Neufoh&tel,  and  southern  Vaud  belongs  to 
the  basin  of  the  Kh6ne,  its  drainage  flowing 
to  that  river  and  to  the  lake  of  Geneva.  The 
latter  lake  is  partly  within  the  canton,  and  its 
E.  shore  is  the  warmest  and  most  delightful 
portion.  Among  the  other  lakes  is  Lake  Joux, 
about  8,300  ft.  above  the  sea  level  and  at  the 
foot  of  some  of  the  loftiest  summits  of  the 
Jura,  Mont  Tendre  S.  E.  of  the  lake  being 
6,500  ft.  high.     Southern  Vaud  is  remarkably 


fertile,  and  produces  excellent  wine  and  fruit. 
Which  are  largely  exported.  Large  tracts  of 
forest  yield  a  great  variety  of  trees.  The  salt 
mines  at  Bex  are  next  to  those  of  Basel  the 
largest  in  Switzerland.  Watches,  musical  box- 
es, tobacco,  cigars,  and  carved  wood  are  man- 
ufactured. The  great  concourse  of  visitors  at 
Lausanne,  Bex,  Yevay,  and  other  celebrated 
places,  contributes  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  canton.  Yaud  forms  part  of  la  Suiue  ro- 
mande  or /ran^iw,  and  French,  in  a  more  or 
less  correct  form,  is  generally  spoken.  The 
canton  is  divided  into  19  districts,  comprising, 
besides  tibie  original  territory  between  the  lakes 
of  Geneva  and  Neufch4tel  conquered  in  1636 
by  Bern  from  Savoy,  the  district  of  Bex  and 
Aigle,  S.  E.  of  the  laJEe  of  Geneva,  and  others 
on  the  lake  of  Neufch&tel,  all  of  which  were 
under  Bernese  authority  till  1798,  when  with 
French  aid  they  formed  the  republic  of  Le- 
man ;  and  by  Napoleon's  act  of  mediation  (Feb. 
19,  1803),  the  canton  became  part  of  the  Hel- 
vetic confederation  under  its  present  name. 
The  constitution  of  May  25, 1881,  was  revised 
in  July,  1845,  and  thus  adopted  in  August, 
after  the  overthrow  in  February  of  the  local 
government,  which  had  favored  the  Jesuits 
and  the  Sonderbund.  The  grand  council  is 
the  supreme  cantonal  authority,  and  acts  in 
conjunction  with  a  council  of  state  chosen  by 
itself;  but  all  laws  initiated  by  the  grand 
council,  or  proposed  by  it  at  the  demand  of  at 
least  8,000  citizens,  must  be  ratified  by  a  popu- 
lar vote.  Another  revision  of  the  constitution 
in  1861  made  it  still  more  democratic 

YiVDEVILLE.    See  Dbaha,  vol.  vi.,  p.  244. 

YA1JD0I8.    See  Waldensbs. 

YAIJDIUBDIL,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Quebec,  Can- 
ada, on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Ottawa  river,  at  ita 
entrance  into  the  St.  Lawrence ;  area,  182  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  11,003,  of  whom  9,392  were 
of  French,  570  of  Irish,  565  of  English,  and 
402  of  Scotch  origin.  It  includes  Isle  Perrot 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  railway.    Capital,  Vaudreuil. 

YiniBEUIL,  a  French  Canadian  family  with 
several  conspicuous  members.  I*  FUUppe  4e 
Rlgaid,  marquis  de,  born  in  France  about  1641, 
died  in  Quebec,  Oct.  10,  1725.  He  joined  the 
king's  musketeers,  and  in  1676  rose  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier.  He  came  to  America  in  1687, 
served  in  Denonville^s  expedition  against  the 
Senecas  and  elsewhere,  and  obtained  promo- 
tion. He  was  also  in  Frontenac^s  expedition 
against  Onondaga  in  1696,  and  was  sent  to 
ravage  Oneida.  In  1698  he  became  governor 
of  Montreal,  and  in  1703  governor  general  of 
Canada.  He  warred  against  the  Foxes,  won 
the  Iroquois  to  neutrality,  baffled  English  in- 
fluence in  the  west,  and  endeavored  to  save 
Acadia;  and  when  Quebec  was  menaced  by 
Sir  Hovenden  Walker^s  fleet  he  made  vigorous 
preparations  to  repel  him,  and,  aided  by  a  storm 
which  wrecked  a  part  of  the  fleet,  he  was  suc- 
cessful. IL  Pierre  de  Blgaiil,  marquis  de,  fifth 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Quebec,  Nov.  22» 
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1698,  died  in  Paris  in  1764.  He  entered  the 
military  eervice,  was  governor  of  Three  Rivers 
in  178d  and  of  Louisiana  in  1742,  and  in  1765 
waj9  made  governor  general  of  Canada.  After 
Braddook's  defeat  bj  Beanjeu  he  erected  Fort 
Oarillon,  and  garrisoned  Forts  Frontenao,Niag- 
ara,  and  Gasp6.  Montcalm  captured  Oswego 
and  Fort  WiUiam  Henry,  and  defeated  Aber- 
crombie ;  but  the  English  gradually  closed  in 
upon  the  colony,  and  the  French  army  was 
routed  on  the  plains  of  Abraham.  Yaudreuil 
endeavored  to  recapture  Quebec,  and  gained 
one  action,  but  being  unsupported  by  the  home 
government  capitulated  and  went  to  France. 
An  investigation  justified  his  administration, 
but  he  died  soon  after.  IIL  Lrais  PUHpiie  it 
BIgaid,  marquis  de,  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  Rochefort,  France,  Oct.  28,  1724,  died 
in  Paris,  Dec.  14,  1802.  He  entered  the  navy, 
commanded  a  vessel  in  the  action  between 
D'Estaing  and  Byron  off  Granada  in  1779,  and 
in  that  with  Rodney  off  Martinique,  April  17, 
1780,  and  in  other  actions.  He  commanded 
a  squadron  in  De  Grasse^s  fleet  in  the  action 
with  Graves  oft  the  capes  of  the  Chesapeake ; 
and  in  the  action  with  Rodney,  April  12, 1782, 
he  saved  a  part  of  the  fleet,  including  all  his 
own  squadron,  and  sailed  to  Boston.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  states  general  in  1789,  and  in 
the  night  of  Oct.  6-6  defended  the  royal  family 
at  Versailles  against  the  mob.  During  the 
reign  of  terror  he  resided  in  England. 

¥AIJ€nAN,  Henry,  a  British  poet,  bom  in  the 
parish  of  Llansaintfread,  Brecknockshire,  South 
Wales,  in  1621,  died  there,  April  23, 1698.  He 
studied  at  Oxford  without  graduating,  was  im- 
prisoned for  a  time  as  a  royalist,  afterward 
fltadied  medicine  in  London,  and  returned  to 
hit  native  place.  He  called  himself  the  Silurist 
from  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  South  Wales, 
the  Silures.  His  works  are:  ** Poems,  with 
the  tenth  Satyre  of  Juvenal  Englished*^  (Lon- 
don, 1646);  ^^Silex  Sdntillans,  or  Sacred 
Poems  and  Private  Ejaculations"  (part  i., 
1660;  part  ii.,  1666;  new  eds.,  1847,  1868); 
'*01or  Iscanus"  ("Swan  of  the  Usk,"  a  river 
near  his  birthplace),  a  collection  printed  by 
his  brother  (1661) ;  two  prose  works,  "  The 
Mount  of  Olives,  or  Solitary  Devotions  "  (1662), 
and  "Flores  Solitudinis,  or  certain  rare  and 
elegant  Pieces  "  (1664) ;  and  "  Thalia  Rediviva : 
the  Pass  Times  and  Diversions  of  a  Country 
Muse,  in  Divine  Poems"  (1678). 

TAIJCiBAN,  E^kert,  an  English  clergyman,  born 
in  1796,  died  in  June,  1868.  He  was  educated 
for  the  ministry  at  Bristol  college,  was  for  six 
years  pastor  at  Worcester,  some  years  later 
was  minister  of  the  Independent  chapel  at 
Kensington,  and  afterward  professor  of  an- 
cient and  modem  history  in  University  college, 
London.  On  the  removal  of  the  Independent 
college  from  Blackburn  to  Manchester,  he  be- 
came its  president  in  1848,  at  the  same  time 
filling  the  chair  of  theology.  In  1867  he  re- 
sign^ on  account  of  failing  health.  Soon 
after  his  removal  to  Manchester  he  projected 


the  "  British  Quarterly  Review,"  of  which  he 
was  the  editor  from  1844  to  1867.  Among  his 
works  are:  ^^Life  and  Opinions  of  John  de 
Wycliffe,  D.  D."  (2  vols.  8vo,  1828),  revised 
and  published  in  one  volume  with  the  title 
"  John  de  Wycliffe,  D.  D.,  a  Monograph,  with 
some  Account  of  the  Wycliffe  MSS."  (1868} ; 
"  Memorials  of  the  Stuart  Dynasty "  (2  vols. 
8vo,  1881);  "Causes  of  the  Corruption  of 
Christianity  "  (1884) ;  "Thoughts  on  the  Past 
and  Present  State  of  Religious  Parties  in  Eng- 
land" (1888);  "The  Protectorate  of  Oliver 
CromweU"  (2  vols.,  1888) ;  "  History  of  Eng- 
land under  the  House  of  Stuart"  (2  vols., 
1840) ;  "  History  of  Revolutions  in  England  " 
(8  vols.,  1869-'68);  and  "  Memorial  of  English 
Nonconformity  "  (1866). 

YADLASELLE,  Achille  TMnWe  4e,  a  French  his- 
torian, bom  at  ChAtel-Censoir,  Yonne,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1799.  He  began  life  as  a  journalist,  and 
m  1888  became  an  editor  of  the  National,  In 
1886  appeared  his  HUtoire  de  VJSgypte  mo- 
deme  from  1801  to  1888,  and  in  1844  his  ffiS" 
toire  des  deux  restaurati&ne  jtuqu'd  ravine- 
ment  de  Louie  Philippe  (8d  revised  ed.,  8  vols., 
1864).  The  provisional  government  of  1848 
offered  to  send  him  as  minister  either  to  Lon- 
don or  to  Berlin,  but  he  preferred  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  constituent  assembly,  and  served 
on  the  committee  for  drawing  up  the  new 
constitution  and  as  chairman  of  that  on  educa- 
tion, and  was  minister  of  education  from  July 
to  October.  He  opposed  the  policy  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  lost  his  seat  in  the  elections  of 
December,  1861.  He  has  since  written  his- 
torical works  on  Louis  Philippe's  government, 
on  the  republic  of  1848,  and  on  the  second 
empire. — ^His  brother,  £i£onobe  de  Vaula- 
BELLE  (1802-^69),  wrote  M.  de  Similor  en  Gali- 
fomie  (2d  ed.,  1866),  and  was  a  joint  author 
of  vaudevilles  under  tJie  name  of  Jules  Cordier. 

YADinLfl.    See  Cape  Riteb. 

YADJItVEUN)  Lrais  Nlcilas,  a  French  chemist, 
bom  in  Normandy,  May  16,  1768,  died  Nov. 
14, 1829.  He  was  employed  by  an  apothecary 
in  Rouen  previous  to  his  removal  to  Paris  in 
1781,  where  he  studied  pharmacy,  and  became 
Fourcroy's  assistant.  After  acting  in  1798  as 
chief  pharmaceutist  in  the  military  hospital 
at  Melun,  he  became  in  1794  inspector  and 
professor  of  docimacy  in  the  mining  school 
of  Paris,  and  then  assistant  professor  of  chem- 
istry in  the  polytechnic  school.  On  succeeding 
Darcet  in  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  the  college 
de  France,  he  became  director  of  the  new  school 
of  pharmacy,  and  subsequently  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  jarrftn  desplantee,  finally  suc- 
ceeding Fourcroy  in  the  same  capacity  in  the 
faculty  of  medicine.  His  discoveries,  among 
which  those  of  chromium  and  glucina  deserve 
special  notice,  have  been  useful.  He  published 
several  works  on  subjects  connected  with  chem- 
istry, and  alone  and  jointly  with  Fourcroy  made 
more  than  200  contributions  to  periodicals. 

¥Al)Tl£K,  Bo^aHiB,  a  Swiss  painter,  born  in 
Geneva  in  1880.     He  studied  in  DOsseldorf, 
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and  became  known  by  admirable  genre  pio- 
tores  relating  to  the  domestic  life  of  Switzer- 
land and  Swabia.  Between  1858  and  1864  he 
exhibited  "  Dev^ot  Singers  in  a  Church,"  "  A 
Party  embarking  on  a  Rhine  Steamer,"  '*A 
Solitary  Spinning  Woman,"  "A  Wife's  Sur- 
prise on  meeting  her  Husband  in  a  Tavern  on 
her  way  from  Church,"  *'  A  Sunday  Afternoon 
in  Swabia,"  and  "  Oats  in  a  Criminal  Case," 
one  of  his  masterpieces.  His  **  Courtier  and 
Peasants  in  Wftrtemberg"  (1865)  appeared 
among  his  pictures  at  the  Paris  exhibition  of 
1867,  where  he  received  a  medal.  His  subse- 
quent productions  comprise  "  The  Antiquary 
among  the  Peasantry,"  "  The  Wake,  or  Feast 
after  a  Burial,  in  the  Bernese  Highlands" 
(1866),  "  T/ie  First  Dancing  Lesson  in  a  Vil- 
lage of  the  Black  Forest"  (1868),  "The  Inter- 
rupted Quarrel "  (1869),  "  Drinking  the  Bride's 
Health,"  "A  Public  Dinner,"  and  " A  ViUage 
Funeral "  (1871).  He  has  made  designs  for  an 
episode  of  Immermann's  MMehhauMn. 

YEDi,  the  general  designation  of  the  scrip- 
tures of  the  Brahmanio  religion.  The  word 
means  "  knowledge,"  the  Vedas  being  consid- 
ered to  contain  the  knowledge  of  all  knowl- 
edge. The  Veda  texts  or  Veaa  Sanhitfts  exist 
in  four  collections.  Rig- Veda,  S&ma-Veda,  Yar 
jur-Veda,  and  Atnarva-Veda,  for  the  general 
character  and  contents  of  which  see  India,  Re- 
LioiONs  AND  Relioioub  Litsbatukb  OF.  About 
the  Vedas  themselves  clusters  an  immense  re- 
ligious literature.  Among  the  earliest  books 
written  in  explanation  of  the  SanhitAs  are  the 
Br&hmanas,  which  are  mostly  confined  to  de- 
scriptions of  the  ceremonies  prescribed,  and  re- 
late numerous  legends  bearing  on  them.  Col- 
lections of  practical  rules  regarding  matters 
of  worship  were  also  made ;  these  are  called 
Siitras.  VedAngas,  or  members  of  the  Vedas, 
comment  upon  the  language,  mythology,  and 
astrology  of  the  Sanhit&s;  and  the  Ved&ntas, 
or  purpose  of  the  Vedas,  are  philosophical  dis- 

r*  itions  on  the  Brahmanic  religion.  The  word 
tra  (a^Mtra)  is  often  added  to  these  terms, 
as  Ved&nta-shastra.  Shastra  signifies  treatise, 
book,  precept,  and  hence  VedAnta-shastra  is  a 
work  on  the  VedAnta  philosophy  or  the  whole 
body  of  teaching  on  that  subject. — The  four 
hymn  texts  of  the  Vedas  have  all  been  pub- 
lished in  Europe,  the  Rig- Veda  in  three  dif- 
ferent forms.  Of  the  Rig- Veda,  Langlois  has 
published  (Paris,  1848-51)  a  very  poor  French 
translation ;  Wilson's  (London,  1850-'57,  con- 
tinued and  to  be  completed  by  Co  well)  is  bet- 
ter, but  represents  the  commentators  rather 
than  the  hymns  themselves.  Mailer  has  pub- 
lished (1869)  the  first  volume  of  a  fully  anno- 
tated version,  but  it  contains  only  12  hymns. 
Benfey  has  translated  about  180  hymns  in  the 
Orient  und  Occident,  J.  Muir's  "  Original 
Sanskrit  Texts"  (6  vols.,  London,  1863-'70) 
gives  the  transliterated  texts  and  literal  version 
of  a  great  many  hymns  and  parts  of  hymns. 
A  German  translation  of  the  SAma-Veda  ac- 
companies Benfey 's  edition   (Leipsic,   1848). 


Two  books  of  the  Atharva-Veda  are  rendered 
into  German  by  Weber,  in  his  Indieehe  Studien. 
The  most  important  Br&hmanas  have  also  been 
published :  the  Qatapatha  by  Weber ;  the  Aita- 
r^ya  by  Haug  ^Bombay,  1868,  with  transla- 
tion) ;  the  Taittirtya  by  Mitra  (Calcutta) ;  the 
principal  Upanishads,  with  commentary  and 
translation,  in  the  Bibliotheea  Indiea  at  Cal- 
cutta.— ^For  the  Vedas  in  general,  see  Cole- 
brooke's  essay  in  the  *^  Asiatic  Researches," 
vol.  viii.,  and  in  his  collected  essays  (2d  ed., 
with  detailed  notes  by  W.  D.  Whitney); 
Roth,  Zur  LUeratur  und  Oeachichte  de$  Veda 
(Stuttgart,  1846) ;  Weber,  Indieehe  Literatur- 
geaehiehte  (Berlin,  1852) ;  Barth61emy  Saint- 
Hilaire,  Dei  VSdas  (Paris,  1854);  Max  Mnller, 
"History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature" 
(London.  1859);  and  W.  D.  Whitney,  in  the 
"Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society," 
vols.  iii.  and  iv.,  and  in  "  Oriental  and  Linguis- 
tic Studies,"  vol.  i. 

¥EDDEB,  EHIii.  an  American  artist,  bom  in 
New  York  in  February,  1886.  He  studied  un- 
der Matteson,  spent  several  years  in  Italy,  and 
afterward  opened  a  studio  in  New  York  and 
devoted  himself -to  genre  painting.  He  sub- 
sequently returned  to  Europe,  and  now  (1876) 
resides  in  Rome.  Among  his  best  pictures 
are  "The  Lair  of  the  Sea  Serpent,"  "The 
Arab  Listening  to  the  Sphinx,"  "St.  Simeon 
Stylites  on  his  Pillar,"  and  "  The  Monk  upon 
the  Gloomy  Path." 

VE6A,  CiaidlaM  ie  It.  See  Gaboilaso  db  ui 
Veoa. 

YEGA.  CieMg  vt%  baron,  a  German  mathema- 
tician, bom  at  Sagoritza,  a  village  in  Camiola, 
in  1756,  murdered  in  1802.  He  studied  in 
Laybach,  joined  first  the  navy,  then  the  army, 
and  in  1784  became  a  military  instructor  in 
mathematics.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
wars  against  the  Turks  and  the  French,  and 
was  ennobled  in  1800.  His  dead  body  was 
discovered  in  the  Danube,  Sept.  26,  1802,  and 
80  years  later  it  was  brought  to  light  that  he 
had  been  thrown  into  the  river  by  a  miller 
while  walking  on  its  bank.  His  Vorlesungen 
uber  die  Mathematih^  Logarithmieeh'triffoname' 
triechee  Havdbueh^  Thesaurus  Logarithmorum 
computus^  Anleitung  zur  Zeithunde,  NatOr- 
liehes  Mom-^  Mum-  und  Oemehtsaystem^  and 
Logarithmentafeln  have  been  many  times  re- 
published; the  last  named  work  reached  in 
1876  its  57th  edition. 

YE6A.  Ltpe  ie  (Lope  Felix  de  Veoa  Cab- 
pio),  a  Spanish  dramatist,  bom  in  Madrid,  Nov. 
25,  1562,  died  there,  Aug.  26,  1685.  Shortly 
before  his  birth  his  father  had  removed  to  the 
capital  from  his  ancestral  domain  of  Vega,  in 
the  valley  of  Carriedo,  and  died  while  his  son 
was  very  young.  His  uncle,  the  inquisitor 
Miguel  de  Carpio,  enabled  him  to  cultivate  hia 
extraordinary  and  precocious  faculties  at  the 
royal  college ;  and  after  an  escapade  from  that 
institution,  during  which  he  served  against 
the  Portuguese,  he  was  patronized  by  the  bish- 
op Manrique  of  Avila.    He  took  his  bachelor's 
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degree  at  Aloali,  became  secretary  to  the  dnke 
Antonio  of  Alva,  and  married  Isabel  de  Ur- 
bino,  daughter  of  the  king-at-arms.  He  was 
imprisoned  on  accoant  of  a  duel  and  then  ex- 
iled from  Madrid,  spent  several  years  in  the 
celebrated  literary  circles  of  Valencia,  and  be- 
came a  widower  in  less  than  a  year  after  his 
retnm.  In  1688  he  joined  Philip  II. 's  armada 
against  England.  Shortly  before  his  second 
marriage  in  1597  with  Jaana  de  Guardio,  he 
held  for  the  last  time  a  secretaryship,  under 
the  same  marquis  of  Sarria  who  as  count  de 
Lemos  became  known  as  Galderon's  munifi- 
cent patron.  His  domestic  happiness  was 
after  several  years  interrupted  by  the  death 
of  a  son,  and  of  his  wife  in  giving  birth  to  a 
daughter.  After  an  illicit  alliance  with  Maria 
de  Luzan,  who  bore  him  a  son  who  died 
early  and  a  daughter  who  became  a  nun,  he 
joined  a  lay  religious  body,  and  in  1609  be- 
came a  priest;  in  1610  he  joined  the  same 
brotherhood  to  which  Cervantes  afterward  be- 
longed, and  in  1625  entered  a  congregation  at 
Madrid,  which  in  1628  elected  him  chief  chap- 
lain. As  early  as  1609  he  had  styled  himself  a 
servant  of  the  inquisition  (/amiliar  del  santo 
qficio),  and  he  produced  most  of  his  pieces  du- 
ring his  connection  with  the  church.  Hypo- 
chondria imparted  to  his  last  religious  poems 
a  melancholy  degree  of  fanaticism,  and  on  his 
deathbed  he  deplored  that  he  had  ever  been 
engaged  in  other  than  religious  occupations. 
He  left  his  manuscripts  to  his  especial  patron 
the  duke  of  Sessa,  who  provided  for  his  fu- 
neral, which  lasted  nine  days.  His  fertility 
and  rapidity  of  execution  were  fabulous.  He 
wrote  about  1,800  plays,  besides  hundreds  of 
autos.  About  800  of  the  former  are  contained 
in  28  volumes  (1604-'47),  and  112  in  Comediae 
eseogidasy  edited  by  Hartzenbusch  in  the  Bibli- 
oteca  de  aut&res  espafU>les,  His  intense  pa- 
triotism, faithful  delineation  of  popular  life, 
and  admirable  versification  made  him  exceed- 
ingly popular,  although  he  disregarded  all 
sense  of  propriety  and  of  chronological  accu- 
racy in  his  effort  to  produce  an  interesting 
plot.  His  dramatic  genius  embraced  the  whole 
range  of  the  art.  He  first  divided  the  secular 
from  the  religious  drama,  and  introduced  other 
modifications  and  improvements  in  the  stage. 
Among  his  best  known  pieces  are  Los  tres 
diamanteSj  La  fuerza  loitimoMj  La  ducreta 
enamoToda^  La  dama  melindrosa^  and  El  padre 
engaliadOy  the  last  adapted  to  the  English  stage 
by  Holoroft  ("The  Father  Outwitted").  His 
epic  poems  were  soon  forgotten,  but  among 
his  innumerable  minor  poems  are  several  of 
superior  merit.  A  select  edition  of  his  prose 
and  poetry  appeared  at  Madrid  in  1776~'9  (21 
vols.),  and  Hartzenbusch  has  edited  his  OhroB 
no  dramdtieae  in  the  above  mentioned  collec- 
tion (1866). — Among  the  Spanish  authorities 
on  Lope  de  Vega  are  his  friend  Montalvan  and 
Navarrete ;  in  English,  Southey,  Lord  Holland, 
and  especiaUy  Ticknor  in  his  "History  of 
Spanish  Literature." 


VEOETAIILE  lYOEY  IMffi.   See  Phttslbphas. 

YEHHIC  COVETB  (Ger.  Vehmgeriehte  or 
FemgerichUy  from  old  Ger.  Fern,  punishment, 
and  Geriehty  tribunal),  secret  tribunals  which 
flourished  chiefly  in  Westphalia  during  the  mid- 
dle ages.  They  are  not  mentioned  by  name 
before  the  Idth  century,  but  there  are  some 
traces  of  their  existence  in  the  12th,  and  as 
some  historians  believe  even  in  the  9th  century. 
Westphalia  was  the  home  of  these  courts,  and 
only  upon  the  "  red  earth,"  as  its  soil  was  called 
in  Vehmic  phraseology,  could  their  members 
be  initiated  or  their  sittings  be  held.  The  tri- 
bunals were  at  first  a  protest  against  the  arbi- 
trary decisions  of  the  lawless  barons  and  no- 
bles. The  emperor  and  the  nobles  of  his  court, 
and  with  them  men  of  all  ranks,  associated 
themselves  together  for  the  formatiou  of  free 
tribunals  (Freigeriehte),  composed  of  elected 
"  free  judges  "  {Freuekaffen,  or  Frei$chGppen\ 
to  try  persons  accused  of  crimes  against  per- 
sons or  property.  They  were  bound  by  sol- 
emn oaths  not  to  reveal  the  circumstances  of 
the  trial  or  the  sentence  passed  on  the  of- 
fender if  found  guilty;  and  in  order  to  be  one 
of  the  brotherhood,  the  applicant  must  be  of 
good  reputation,  and  must  have  two  sureties 
who  were  already  free  judges.  The  initiated 
recognized  each  other  by  signs.  The  courts 
might  be  summoned  at  any  time  and  in  any 
place  in  Westphalia,  in  public  or  private  build- 
ings, in  the  forests  or  caves,  or  in  the  open 
fields ;  they  were  sometimes  held  publiely,  in  the 
presence  of  the  people,  but  usually  they  were 
closed  against  all  but  the  initiated  and  the  ac- 
cused person.  The  emperor,  or  in  his  absence 
the  count  or  noble  of  highest  dignity,  presided, 
though  in  some  instances  men  of  common  birth 
sat  as  chief  judges,  even  when  those  of  higher 
rank  were  present.  If  any  uninitiated  person 
intruded,  he  was  immediately  put  to  death. 
Before  the  chief  judge  lay  the  emblems  of  his 
authority,  the  sword  and  the  cord.  In  the 
early  history  of  the  organization,  the  accused 
could  be  absolved  by  taking  a  solemn  oath  of 
purification  upon  the  handle  of  the  judge^s 
sword ;  but  when  at  a  later  period  it  was  found 
that  criminals  did  not  hesitate  to  perjure  them- 
selves, the  accuser,  always  a  free  judge,  could 
substantiate  his  charge  even  against  the  oath 
of  the  accused  by  three  or  more  witnesses.  If 
the  accused  could  rebut  these  by  a  number  one 
half  greater,  he  was  still  discharged ;  but  if 
condemned,  sentence  was  passed  upon  him, 
and  he  was  forthwith  hanged.  If  the  person 
accused  had  not  been  arrested,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  by  fastening  upon  his  door 
or  gateway  the  summons  of  the  Vehmic  court, 
enclosing  in  it  a  small  coin.  If  he  had  no 
known  or  certain  residence,  then  these  written 
summonses  were  posted  at  the  crossiug  of  four 
roads  nearest  his  haunts.  If  he  failed  to  ap- 
pear or  to  send  a  messenger,  he  was  condemned 
as  despising  the  jurisdiction  of  the  holy  Vehm, 
and  once  condemned  there  was  little  diance  of 
his  life  while  he  remained  in  Germany.    In 
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tbe  14th  and  16th  centaries  the  free  judges 
were  more  than  100,000  in  number,  scattered 
over  every  part  of  Germany.  The  oondemna- 
tion  of  an  offender  by  a  Vehmio  court  was 
known  to  the  whole  brotherhood  in  a  very 
short  tfme ;  and  if  it  were  the  father,  brother, 
or  son  of  one  of  the  initiated  who  was  con- 
demned, he  not  only  might  not  warn  him  of 
his  danger,  but  was  bound  to  aid  in  putting 
him  to  death  under  penalty  of  losing  his  own 
life.  When  slain  he  was  to  be  hanged  on  the 
nearest  tree,  nothing  of  value  which  he  might 
have  about  him  being  removed,  and  a  knife 
being  thrust  into  the  earth  near  him  as  an  indi- 
cation that  his  death  was  the  result  of  a  sen- 
tence of  the  Vehmic  court.  A  power  so  for- 
midable, and  exercised  under  such  obligations 
of  secrecy,  soon  raised  the  hostility  of  those 
who  feared  becoming  its  victims,  as  well  as  of 
those  who  saw  in  it  an  engine  capable  of  ter- 
rible oppression.  In  1371  the  emperor  Oharles 
lY.,  in  an  instrument  known  as  the  public 
peace  or  pact  of  Westphalia,  stipulated  for  the 
recognition  of  the  Yehm;  but  in  the  next  cen- 
tury the  number  of  its  opposers  greatly  in- 
creased, and  in  1461  an  association  was  formed 
among  the  cities  and  princes  of  Germany  and 
the  cantons  of  Switzerland  to  resist  the  free 
judges,  and  to  require  that  the  trial  of  accused 
persons  should  take  place  in  open  day.  In  1495 
Maximilian  I.  established  a  new  criminal  code, 
which  materially  weakened  the  power  of  the 
Yehmic  courts;  and  in  the  16th  century  they 
were  but  seldom  held.  The  last  public  sitting 
was  in  1668,  near  Oelle;  but  there  were  secret 
sittings  of  the  court  in  the  I7th  and  18th  cen- 
turies, and  according  to  Eohlrausch  even  as 
late  as  1811,  in  Mflnster.  But  they  ceased  to 
excite  terror  or  to  exert  any  considerable  influ- 
ence before  the  close  of  tiie  17th  century. — 
Kopp,  Verfasaung  der  heimlichen  Oerichte  in 
Westphalm  (GOttingen,  1794);  Hutter,  Das 
Vehmgericht  de»  MiUelalters  (Leipsic,  1798); 
and  Wigand,  Dcu  Vehmgericht  Westphalens 
(Hamm,  1825). 

TEHSE,  Kaif  fSdiard,  a  German  historian,  bom 
in  Freiberg,  Saxony,  Dec.  18,  1802,  died  near 
Dresden  in  June,  1870.  From  1825  he  held 
office  in  the  department  of  archives  at  Dresden, 
and  became  its  chief  in  1838.  In  1828  appeared 
his  Oeschiehte  Kaiser  Otto^a  des  Groesen  (2d 
ed.,  1865),  and  in  1834  his  Tafeln  der  Welt-  und 
Gulturgeechichte,  He  accompanied  the  separa- 
tist Stephan  to  the  United  States  about  the  be- 
ginning of  1839,  but  returned  home  at  the  end 
of  that  year,  and  after  travelling  in  Europe 
settled  in  Berlin.  He  was  imprisoned  six 
months  and  expelled  from  Prussia  for  dis- 
paraging the  royal  family  in  his  Geschichte  der 
deutechen  Hofe  seit  der  Reformation  (48  vols., 
Hamburg,  1851-'8 ;  partly  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Demmler,  1854-^6).  He  became  a  nat- 
uralized Swiss  in  1857,  and  during  his  last 
years  lived  alternately  in  Italy  and  Saxony. 

VEII,  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the  Etruscan 
confederation,  the  largest  and  most  powerful 


of  all,  on  the  Gremera,  a  small  affluent  of  the 
Tiber,  near  the  present  town  of  Isola  Famese, 
about  10  m.  N.  N".  W.  of  Rome.  Its  territory 
seems  to  have  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Oremera  to  the  Oiminian  forest,  and  from  Mt. 
Soracte  to  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  Yeii  was  a 
great  city  long  before  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
and  was  for  centuries  her  rival  in  power,  until 
it  was  destroyed  about  396  B.  0.  by  the  Ro- 
mans under  GamiUus.  When  soon  after  Rome 
was  destroyed  by  the  Gauls  under  Brennus, 
the  Roman  people  were  prevented  by  Gamillus 
from  removing  to  Yeii  and  rebuilding  it  in- 
stead of  their  own  city.  It  was  repeopled  un- 
der Augustus,  but  relapsed  into  decay,  and 
disappeared  from  history. 

YEDI,  in  mineralogy.  See  Minebal  Deposits. 

¥EIN8)  the  name  applied  to  four  systems  of 
blood  vessels,  differing  in  structure,  course,  and 
function,  and  having  in  common  only  the  char- 
acter of  conveying  blood  toward  and  not  from 
Uie  heart.  These  systems  are  the  common 
systemic,  the  portal,  the  pulmonary,  and  the 
umbilical,  the  first  two  circulating  impure  or 
venous,  and  the  last  two  pure  or  arterial  blood. 
As  to  the  special  anatomy  of  the  general  venous 
circulation,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  here  that 
all  the  veins  from  the  lower  limbs  and  the  pel- 
vic and  abdominal  organs  carry  their  contents 
into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  those  of  the 
head,  upper  limbs,  and  thorax  into  the  superior 
vena  cava;  that  these  two  great  vessels  pour 
their  blood  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart, 
whence  it  enters  the  right  ventricle,  to  be  sent 
by  this  through  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the 
lungs  for  purification,  returning  arterial  by  the 
pulmonary  veins  to  the  left  auricle,  and  thence 
by  the  left  ventricle  and  aorta  over  the  body. — 
The  principal  superficial  vein  of  the  side  of  the 
neck  is  the  external  jugular,  in  which  vene- 
section is  occasionally  performed;  it  is  very 
conspicuous  in  some  persons  during  violent 
agitation  of  body  or  mind.  The  deep-seated 
internal  jugular,  by  the  side  of  the  carotid  ar- 
tery, receives  the  blood  from  the  sinuses  of  the 
brain ;  the  median  basilic  at  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  is  the  classical  one  for  venesection,  being 
very  accessible  and  of  considerable  size;  the 
longest  vein  in  the  body  is  the  internal  saphena, 
extending  from  below  the  ankle  joint  to  within 
about  an  inch  of  the  groin ;  the  other  veins  as 
to  their  course  generally  follow  the  arteries ; 
the  heart  has  its  own  system  of  veins,  not  com- 
municating with  the  vensB  cavn,  but  opening 
directly  into  the  right  auricle.  These  systemic 
veins,  as  they  are  called,  correspond  to  the 
branches  of  the  aorta,  and  grow  larger  and 
larger  toward  the  heart.  The  portal  veins  col- 
lect the  blood  from  the  small  vessels  of  the 
abdominal  viscera  into  one,  the  vena  portae, 
which  subdivides  like  an  artery  within  the 
liver.  In  the  pulmonary  circulation,  by  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms,  the  vessel  called  the  artery 
carries  venous  blood,  and  the  veins  arterial 
blood. — Yeins  are  generally  thinner,  less  elas- 
tic, and  of  larger  cdibre  than  the  oorrespond- 
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ing  arteridM,  and  are  provided  with  membra- 
nous folds  or  valves  to  prevent  a  backward  flow 
of  the  blood.  In  vertebrates  generally  they 
oonsist  of  an  external  fibrons  and  areolar  coat, 
a  middle  or  muscular,  and  an  internal  fibrous 
lined  with  fenestrated  or  striated  membrane 
and  epithelium.  Venous  capillaries  do  not 
essentiaUy  differ  from  arterial,  consisting  of 
tubes  of  homogeneous  membrane,  with  a  few 
oval  nuclei;  the  veins  of  the  brain  have  no 
muscular  coat ;  at  their  junction  with  the  heart 
they  are  more  muscular,  thicker,  and  red,  from 
a  prolongation  into  their  structure  of  the 
muscle  of  the  auricle,  and  they  have  also  a  par- 
tial investment  of  the  serous  layer  of  the  peri- 
cardium ;  where  the  vena  cava  pierces  the  dia- 
phragm it  has  a  covering  of  fibrous  tissue ;  the 
cerebral  veins  or  sinuses  are  tubular  excavations 
in  the  substance  of  the  dura  mater,  lined  with 
the  usual  internal  membrane;  the  umbilical 
vein  is  smooth,  without  valves,  lined  with 
epithelium,  and  composed  of  a  thick  fibrous 
mass.  Veins  have  their  nutrient  vessels,  and 
a  very  few  nerves.  The  venous  system  is  far 
more  extensive  than  the  arterial,  both  in  the 
size  and  number  of  the  vessels  and  their 
branches.  The  veins  arise  in  the  capillaries, 
increasing  in  size  and  diminishing  in  number 
toward  the  heart.  (See  Oapillabt  VsawEis.) 
The  veins  which  return  the  blood  from  some 
of  the  erectile  tissues  were  thought  at  one  time 
to  begin  in  little  sacs,  into  which  arteries  much 
larger  than  capillaries  open ;  but  recent  inves- 
tigations have  shown  that  the  appearances 
were  deceptive,  and  that,  although  the  capil- 
lary system  of  erectile  tissue  is  peculiar,  hav- 
ing tortuous  enlargements  and  laeuna^  the  or- 
dinary arrangement  of  direct  passage  from 
arteries  to  veins  through  the  capillaries  exists. 
Veins  intercommunicate  very  freely,  forming 
networks  and  plexuses,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  in  man  are  those  about  and  within 
the  spinal  canal.  The  veins  are  passive  organs, 
determining  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles 
the  course  of  the  blood ;  they  are  also  reser- 
voirs for  the  circulating  fluid,  and  active  agents 
in  absorption ;  as  reservoirs,  though  very  im- 
portant m  man,  they  are  most  remarkable  in 
the  lower  animals,  as  in  seals,  whales,  and 
many  diving  birds. — The  valves  in  veins  are 
interesting  not  only  as  specimens  of  animal 
mechanics,  but  as  having  in  a  great  degree 
suggested  to  Harvey  the  discovery  of  the  cir- 
cnlation  of  the  blood ;  these  are  raised  portions 
or  pockets  of  fibrous  membrane  lined  with 
epitnelium,  very  delicate,  and  in  the  most  per- 
fect semilunar  shape ;  there  are  generally  two 
together  in  the  larger  vessels,  opening  toward 
the  heart,  and  when  in  contact  completely  pre- 
venting the  regurgitation  of  the  blood ;  at  the 
orifices  of  the  smaller  veins  they  are  often  sin- 
gle, and  in  the  great  vessels  of  the  larger  mam- 
mals frequently  three ;  there  are  none  in  the 
capillaries,  though  they  exist  in  veins  of  half 
a  line  in  diameter;  they  vary  from  a  mere 
linear  elevation  to  a  deep  pocket.    Their  situa- 


tion is  irregular,  and  their  number  not  very 
great ;  in  man  they  are  found  in  veins  subject 
to  muscular  pressure,  and  are  therefore  most 
numerous  in  the  limbs ;  in  the  head  and  neck 
there  are  but  two,  in  the  external  jugular,  and 
these  not  very  perfect ;  in  the  arm  they  are 
most  numerous  at  the  upper  part,  wi^  none 
in  the  subclavian,  innominata,  and  superior 
cava ;  in  the  legs  they  are  most  abundant  at 
the  lower  part;  there  are  none  in  the  spinal 
veins,  in  those  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  sys- 
tems, in  the  heart,  kidneys,  uterus,  and  lungs, 
as  a  general  rule ;  they  are  few  in  cetaceans 
and  birds,  and  almost  absent  in  reptiles  and 
fishes. — Veins  are  more  subject  to  diffuse  in- 
flammation than  arteries,  and,  from  their  ac- 
tive absorbent  powers,  morbid  materials  are 
carried  rapidly  and  widely  over  the  system 
from  the  heart.  Phlebitis,  or  inflammation  of 
their  lining  membrane,  is  a  dangerous  and  com- 
mon disease,  sometimes  leading  to  fatal  puru- 
lent absorption,  and  frequently  to  obliteration 
of  the  vessel.  Varix  or  dilatation  of  a  vein, 
from  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  cir- 
cular fibres,  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  the 
morbid  conditions  of  the  body.  (See  Vabicose 
Veins,)  Small  earthy  concretions  are  not  un- 
frequently  deposited  in  the  walls  of  veins  from 
the  blood;  they  are  named  phlebolithes  or 
vein  stones,  and  consist  chiefiy  of  phosphate 
and  carbonate  of  lime.  Entozoa  are  often 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  veins  in  the  lower 
animals.  A  vein  if  wounded,  either  acciden- 
tally or  in  venesection,  heals  readily,  without 
interference  with  its  functions ;  but  a  wound 
in  the  axillary,  subclavian,  or  lower  part  of  the 
internal  jugular,  during  a  surgical  operation, 
may  prove  suddenly  fatal  from  the  sucking  in 
of  air  and  a  consequent  instantaneous  paralysis 
of  the  hearths  action. 

VBTT,  FUHpii,  a  German  painter,  born  in  Ber- 
lin, Feb.  18, 1798.  His  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  philosopher  Mendelssohn,  who  after 
the  death  of  her  first  husband  married  Fried- 
rich  Schlegel.  He  completed  his  studies  in 
Rome,  where  he  was  associated  with  Corne- 
lius, Overbeck,  and  other  Grerman  painters  in 
the  attempted  revival  of  medieeval  art;  and 
he  executed  in  the  villa  of  the  Prussian  con- 
sul, J.  S.  Bartholdy,  the  fresco  representing 
the  "Seven  Years  of  Plenty,"  as  a  companion 
piece  to  Overbeck's  "  Seven  Years  of  Famine." 
In  1826  he  became  director  of  the  Stadel  art 
institute  at  Frankfort,  and  produced  works  in 
oil  and  fresco,  which  are  among  the  most  char- 
acteristic productions  of  modern  German  art. 
His  masterpiece  is  a  fresco  in  the  institute 
representing  "Christianity  bringing  the  Fine 
Arts  into  Germany."  Such  was  his  dislike  of 
the  new  realistic  school,  that  on  the  purchase 
in  1843  of  Lessing's  "  Huss  before  the  Council 
of  Constance"  for  the  institute,  he  resigned 
his  ofiice,  and  settled  in  Sachsenhausen,  oppo- 
site Fr£Uikfort.  Among  his  subsequent  pro- 
ductions are  an  "Assumption  of  the  Virdn" 
for  the  Frankfort  cathedral,  and  "  The  Marys 
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at  the  Sepniohre,"  ''The  Parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,^'  and  "The  Egyptian  Darlmess," 
for  the  king  of  PmsBia. 

VELA,  YtaMona,  an  Italian  sctdptor,  bom  at 
Ligornetto,  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino,  in 
1822.  He  was  brought  np  as  a  stone  outter, 
but  perfected  himself  in  Milan  as  a  soalptor, 
and  in  18i4  won  a  competitive  prize  at  Venice. 
After  his  retam  from  the  Italian  war  against 
Austria  (1848)  he  refused  to  join  the  acade- 
my of  fine  arts  at  Milan,  and  settled  in  Turin. 
His  works  include  statues  representing  ''A 
Prayer,"  "Spartacus,"  "Hope  and  Resigna- 
tion," "  Music  in  Tears  "  (for  Donizetti's  f une> 
ral  monument  at  Bergamo),  "  France  and  Ita> 
]y "  (a  group  presented  in  1868  by  the  ladies 
of  Milan  to  the  empress  Eugenie),  and  "Co- 
lumbus and  America"  (a  colossal  group  in 
plaster).  His  masterpiece,  representing  the 
last  days  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  attracted 
much  attention  at  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1867, 
and  is  now  in  the  metropolitan  museum  of  art, 
New  York. 

¥ELA8QIJEZ,  Dli!g»  RfdrigMi  de  SDva  y,  a  Span- 
ish painter,  born  in  Seville  in  June,  1599,  died 
in  Madrid,  Aug.  7,  1660.    He  was  of  Portu- 

fnese  origin  on  the  f  ather^s  side.  While  a  child 
e  studied  under  the  elder  Herrera,  whose 
harshness  caused  him  to  enter  the  school  of 
fVancisco  Pacheco,  but  with  littie  advantage 
excepting  his  marriage  with  his  master^s  daugh- 
ter; and  he  was  in  reality  self-taught.  His 
chief  model  was  a  peasant  boy,  whom  he 
painted  in  his  rags  in  every  variety  of  expres- 
sion and  attitude;  and  he  also  excelled  in 
painting  fruit,  fish,  and  other  common  objects 
of  still  life.  His  works  of  this  period  exhibit 
great  breadth  and  force,  but  no  attempt  at 
ideal  or  poetical  expression.  A  well  known 
specimen,  "  The  Water  Carrier,"  is  in  the  col- 
lection at  Apsley  house,  London.  In  1622  he 
went  to  Madrid,  and  in  1623  was  employed  to 
paint  the  portrait  of  Olivarez,  the  minister  of 
Philip  IV.  The  king  was  his  next  sitter,  and 
the  picture  was  exhibited  on  the  steps  of  the 
church  of  San  Felipe,  and  greatly  admired. 
Velasquez  was  immediately  appointed  court 
painter,  with  a  regular  salary  in  addition  to 
the  payments  for  his  works,  and  is  said  to  have 
received  the  exclusive  privilege  of  portraying 
the  king  on  canvas.  In  1627  his  "Expulsion 
of  the  Moriscoes  from  Spain  "  gained  him  the 
appointment  of  usher  of  the  chamber.  He  be- 
came intimate  with  Rubens  during  that  artistes 
embassy  at  Madrid.  From  1629  to  1681  he 
was  in  Italy,  and  studied  diligently  the  works 
of  Raphael,  Michel  Angelo,  and  the  other  great 
masters;  but  the  two  works  which  he  sent 
home  from  Rome,  "Jacob  with  the  Garment 
of  Joseph  "  and  "  Apollo  at  the  Forge  of  Vul- 
can," exhibit  no  trace  of  Italian  influence.  On 
his  return  to  Spain,  Philip  established  him  in 
the  palace,  and  sat  to  him  for  a  celebrated 
equestrian  portrait.  In  1648-^1  he  was  again 
in  Italy,  to  collect  pictures  and  statuary  for 
the  king,  and  while  in  Rome  painted  a  portrait 


of  Innocent  X.  Subsequent  to  his  return  to 
Madrid  he  produced  some  of  his  finest  works, 
including  the  celebrated  Meninas^  representing 
the  infanta  Margarita  and  her  maids  of  honor, 
which,  in  respect  to  aerial  and  linear  perspec- 
tive, local  color,  and  animal  and  human  life,  is 
held  to  be  almost  unrivalled.  In  1652  he  re- 
ceived the  exalted  post  of  aposentador  mayor 
(chief  chamberlain),  which  required  him  to  be 
constantly  in  attenaance  on  the  king,  and  in- 
terfered with  his  painting.  In  the  spring  of 
1660,  while  engaged  in  arrangements  for  the 
royal  family  at  tue  isle  of  Pheasants,  on  the 
frontiers  of  France,  he  was  seized  with  a  ter- 
tian fever,  of  which  he  died.  His  wife  died  of 
grief  a  week  afterward. — Owing  to  the  fact 
that  Velasquez  painted  almost  exclusively  for 
the  king,  and  that  his  pictures,  being  royal 
property,  were  generally  respected  by  Napo- 
leon^s  commanders,  he  is  still  to  be  seen  to 
advantage  only  in  Madrid.  The  royal  gallery 
there  contains  about  60,  comprising  portraits, 
history,  genre,  and  landscape,  in  all  of  which 
he  was  equally  great.  In  delineations  of  fe- 
male beauty,  and  in  subjects  demanding  an 
elevated  ideal  or  poetical  treatment,  he  was 
less  successful ;  and  his  pictures  of  this  class, 
although  powerful,  are  inferior  to  those  of 
Murillo.  His  "Surrender  of  Breda"  or  La9 
lamas  ("The  Lances"),  remarkable  for  the 
feeling  and  expression  of  the  figures  and  the 
technical  execution,  was  etched  in  1875  by  the 
French  artist  Laguillermie.  Of  his  genre  pic- 
tures, the  celebrated  group  entitied  Lo$  bebe- 
dares  ^"The  Drinkers")  is  regarded  for  its  hu- 
mor alone  as  entitling  Velasquez  to  the  name 
of  the  "Spanish  Hogarth."-^ee  Sir  William 
Stirling  (MaxweD),  "Annals  of  the  Artists  of 
Spain"  (8  vols.,  London,  1848),  and  "Velas- 
quez and  his  Works"  (1855). 

VELDE,  FhUB  Kaif  itm  der,  a  German  novelist, 
bom  in  Breslau,  Sept.  27,  1779,  died  there, 
April  6,  1824.  He  held  judicial  offices  in  va- 
rious places,  and  wrote  poems  and  plays,  but 
was  chiefiy  known  by  his  novels,  the  principal 
of  which  are  Ouido,  Die  Eroherung  v&n  MexieOj 
Die  Malteaer,  Die  Wiedertdufer,  Anoed  GyU 
lerutiema,  and  Christine  und  ihr  Hof,  His 
complete  works  have  been  published  in  27 
vols.  (Dresden,  1880-'32). 

WLlkf  or  Hm,  an  ancient  Greek  city  on  the 
W.  coast  of  southern  Italy,  believed  to  have 
been  settled  by  Ionian  colonists  from  Phocsea 
about  544  B.  G.  Like  their  compatriots  in 
Massilia,  they  were  celebrated  for  commercial 
enterprise.  The  city  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
philosophers  Parmenides  and  Zeno,  the  disci- 
ples of  Aenophanes  of  Golophon,  and  with  him 
founders  of  the  Eleatic  school  of  philosophy. 
(See  £lea.tio  School.)  Under  the  Roman  re- 
public it  was  mainly  noted  as  a  pleasant  resort 
on  account  of  its  fine  climate.  It  was  an  epis- 
copal see  from  the  early  ages  of  Ohristianity 
till  the  end  of  the  6th  century.  Its  subse- 
quent destruction  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  Saracens  during  the  8th  and 
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9th  oentaries.  The  rainB  of  Velia  are  on  a 
low  ridge  about  14  m.  from  the  month  of  the 
Alento  (anc.  HdUS)^  in  the  province  of  Princi- 
pato  Citeriore  and  1  m.  from  the  coast.  A 
medisBval  castle  and  the  village  of  Oastella- 
mare  della  Bruce  or  Bmoea  mark  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city.  Excavations  were  under- 
taken here  in  1874  by  Salazaro. 

THXfXVS  PAliaCULD8»    See  Patkboulus. 

Tilifntl  (anc.  Velitrm\  a  town  of  central 
Italy,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Artemisio,  in  the 
province  and  20  m.  8.  £.  of  the  city  of  Rome ; 
pop.  about  18,000.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral  and 
several  public  and  private  palaces.  Wine  and 
olives  abound  in  the  vicinity.  Originally  it 
was  a  Latin  or  Yolscian  city  of  considerable 
importance.  According  to  inscriptions  de- 
scribed by  Gardinali  (Rome,  1823),  it  had  an 
amphitheatre  and  fine  temples.  Garibaldi  de- 
feated the  Neapolitans  here  in  March,  1849. 
Yelletri  was  the  capital  of  a  papal  delegation 
till  1870,  when  it  was  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

VELLOEE,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  North  Arcot,  Madras,  on  the  8.  side  of 
the  river  Palar,  in  lat.  12°  56'  N.,  Ion.  79°  11' 
E.,  79  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Madras,  and 
16  m.  W.  of  Arcot;  pop.  about  60,000.  It  is 
tolerably  clean  and  well  built,  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade,  and  a  station  on  the  railway 
from  Madras  to  the  W.  coast.  About  a  mile 
K.  of  the  town  is  an  extensive  fortress.  In 
the  public  square  there  is  a  fine  Hindoo  pago- 
da, built  about  four  centuries  ago.  The  climate 
is  intensely  hot,  but  healthful. — Yellore  was 
founded  by  the  rajah  of  Bijanagur  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  15th  century.  Sevajee  took  it  from 
bis  descendants  in  1677 ;  and  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  when  they  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  Gamatic.  On  the  fall  of  Serin- 
gfq)atam  it  was  selected  as  the  residence  of  the 
sons  and  family  of  Tippoo  Sultan.  On  July 
10,  1806,  the  sepoys  rose  in  mutiny  at  Yellore 
and  killed  13  officers  and  100  men  of  the  Eu- 
ropean garrison. 

VELLPM.    See  Pabohmknt. 

TELOCUEIB,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  velocity  of  projectiles.  Prior  to  1840  such 
measurements  were  made  by  suspending  a  gun 
in  a  pendulum,  and  observing  the  arc  described 
in  its  recoil.  This  gave  the  means  of  compu- 
ting the  velocity  imparted  to  the  projectile, 
with  a  probable  error  of  a  very  few  feet  per 
second.  In  1840  Wheatstone  suggested  the  use 
of  electricity  for  obtaining  the  data  required 
for  the  computation,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  it  has  been  used  exclusively.  The  ve- 
locity of  a  moving  body  becomes  known  when 
we  know  the  time  it  takes  to  pass  through  a 
measured  portion  of  its  path.  The  space  is 
determined  by  merely  choosing  certain  points 
(usually  about  100  ft  apart)  in  the  path  of 
the  projectile,  and  measuring  the  distance  be- 
tween them.  The  time  required  to  pass  over 
this  distance  therefore  becomes  the  sole  object 
of  inquiry ;  and  a  velocimeter  is  merely  an  in- 


stmment  for  measuring  with  extreme  accuracy 
small  intervals  of  time.  To  accomplish  this, 
a  screen  of  fine  wire  carrying  an  electric  cir- 
cuit is  placed  at  each  end  of  the  measured 
interval,  in  such  manner  that  the  passing  pro- 
jectile snail  rupture  the  two  circuits,  and  the 
two  ruptures  instantly  telegri^h  themselves  to 
a  machine,  which  records  them  in  such  a  way 
that  the  interval  of  time  between  them  can  be 
immediately  read.  The  recording  instrument 
is  called  a  chronograph.  The  number  and 
variety  of  chronographs  are  very  great,  but 
they  aJl  involve  one  mechanical  principle,  viz. : 
the  records  must  be  made  by  means  of  parts 
of  the  machine  moving  at  rates  which  are 
known  with  great  exactitude,  during  intervds 
which  begin  and  terminate  with  the  two  rup- 
tures respectively.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  contrivance,  which  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Navez  chronograph  by  Col.  J.  G. 
Benton  of  the  United  States  ordnance  depart- 
ment. It  consists  of  a  vertical  metallic  semi- 
circle, ft,  graduated  with  ttie  ordinary  circular 
units  and  supported  upon  a  bed  plate,  a.  Two 
pendulums,  o  p\  are  swung  upon  the  axis  of 
the  arc,  and  have  their  mass  so  distributed  that 
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their  times  of  oscillation  are  equal.  When  de- 
flected in  opposite  directions  from  a  vertical 
position  to  90°,  they  touch  the  magnets  m  m\ 
which  hold  them  in  the  new  or  horizontal  posi- 
tion. The  magnets  are  excited  by  circuits,  e  c, 
c'  c\  which  pass  through  the  wire  screens  in 
front  of  the  gun.  If  they  were  both  ruptured 
at  the  same  instant  (the  instrument  being  per- 
fectly adjusted),  the  pendulums  would  be  simul- 
taneously released,  and  would  pass  each  other 
opposite  the  zero  mark  at  the  lowest  point  of 
the  graduated  arc ;  but  being  ruptured  succes- 
sively, they  pass  at  some  point  more  or  less 
distant  from  it,  this  distance  being  dependent 
upon  the  length  of  the  interval  of  time  between 
the  two  ruptures.  To  mark  the  point  where 
this  passage  occurs,  a  stud,  attached  to  the 
pendulum  p,  strikes  the  oblique  head  of  a  pin 
attached  to  a  lever  in  the  other  pendulum,  and 
causes  it  to  make  an  indentation  or  an  ink 
mark  upon  a  piece  of  paper  clamped  to  the 
graduated  arc,  leaving  a  record  of  the  angle 
of  deflection  of  the  two  pendulums  at  the  in- 
stant of  passage.  By  a  simple  formula  the 
interval  between  ruptures  can  be  computed 
from  this  angle. — A  very  simple  form  of  velod- 
meter,  probably  used  more  extensively  than 
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any  other,  is  that  invented  by  Capt.  Le  Bon- 
lengd  of  Belgium.  A  metallic  standard,  8, 
fig.  2,  sustains  two  eleotro-magnets,  A  B.  The 
magnet  A,  when  excited,  holds  a  bar  0  as  its 
armature,  called  the  ^^  chronometer.^'  A  zinc 
tube,  D,  removable  at  pleasure,  fits  over  the 
latter.  The  magnet  B  nolds  a  smaller  arma- 
ture, F,  called  a  ''registrar;"  and  immediately 
beneath  it  is  an  apparatus,  L,  holding  in  tension 
a  cocked  main  spring,  which  carries  a  knife 
edge.  After  the  rela- 
tive altitudes  of  the 
two  magnets  have 
been  adjusted,  the 
knife  edge  is  caused 
to  make  an  indenta- 
tion upon  the  zinc 
tube  of  the  chronom- 
eter for  a  zero  mark, 
and  then  the  ma- 
chine is  ready  for  the 
record.  The  magnet 
holding  the  chronom- 
eter is  excited  by  the 
circuit  through  the 
screen  nearest  to  the 
gun,  and  the  registrar 
magnet  by  the  other 
circuit.  When  the 
first  is  ruptured  the 
chronometer  falls  ; 
when  the  second  is 
ruptured  the  regis- 
trar falls,  springing 
the  knife  edge  and 
causing  a  cut  to  be 
made  in  the  zinc 
tube.  The  space  be- 
tween this  cut  and 
the  zero  mark  gives, 
by  the  formula  for 
falling  bodies,  the 
time  interval  between 
the  two  ruptures. — 
The  two  machines 
described  are  capa- 
ble of  showing  the  velocities  of  projectiles 
with  great  precision,  their  mean  errors  not 
exceeding  ^v.h^  of  a  second.  Ool.  Benton 
has  used  his  machine  without  the  aid  of  elec- 
tricity. In  place  of  electro-magnets  to  hold 
the  pendulums  and  release  them,  he  has  em- 
ployed springs  kept  tense  by  means  of  cotton 
threads.  The  threads,  being  ruptured  by  the 
passing  shot,  release  the  springs,  which  dis- 
miss the  pendulums.  The  results  so  obtained 
are  but  little  less  accurate  than  those  with 
electro-magnets.  Velocimeters  are  also  used  for 
obtaining  data  by  which  the  resistance  of  air  to 
the  motion  of  projectiles  may  be  determined. 
There  is  no  known  method  of  computing  it, 
and  the  only  resource  is  to  measure  it  directly. 
This  the  velocimeter  enables  us  to  do  by  show- 
ing how  much  a  projectile  is  retarded  in  pass- 
ing over  a  series  of  intervals.  But  for  each 
set,  and  for  each  velocity,  a  separate  trial  must 
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be  made.  The  determination  of  the  velocity 
through  a  succession  of  intervals  requires  a 
chronograph  of  much  more  complicated  struc- 
ture than  the  simple  ones  described,  for  it  must 
record  the  times  of  rupture  of  half  a  dozen  cir- 
cuits, or  of  half  a  dozen  ruptures  of  the  same 
circuit.  Usually  the  screens  are  all  placed  in 
the  same  circuit,  which  renews  itself  after  each 
rupture,  before  the  shot  reaches  the  next  screen. 
The  recording  device  consists  of  a  cylinder  or 
disk  revolving  at  a  known  rate,  and  receiving 
at  the  instants  of  rupture  some  visible  marks 
from  a  stationary  device  or  tracing  point  con- 
trolled by  the  current.  The  most  ingenious 
application  of  the  velocimeter  yet  made  is  the 
measurement  of  the  varying  velocity  of  a  pro- 
jectile in  the  bore  of  a  gun,  which  has  been 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  special  apparatus 
devised  by  Oapt  W.  H.  Noble  of  the  British 
army,  and  also  by  a  series  of  Le  Bouleng^ 
chronographs. 

VELOCIPEDE  (Lat  Telox,  swift,  and  pes,  foot), 
a  light  carriage  so  constructed  that  it  may 
be  swiftly  propelled  by  the  feet  of  a  person 
mounted  upon  it.  In  its  earliest  form  it  was 
invented  at  Mannheim  in  1817  by  Karl  von 
Drais,  and  called  a  draiaine.  As  then  con- 
structed, it  consisted  of  a  bar  about  5  ft  long 
and  6  in.  wide,  supported  at  each  end  upon  a 
single  wheel,  the  front  one  being  so  attached 
that  it  could  be  turned  to  the  right  or  left  like 
the  front  wheels  of  an  ordinary  carriage.  The 
rider  sat  astride  of  the  bar  and  propelled  him- 
self and  the  machine  by  the  action  of  his  feet 
upon  the  ground.  The  vehicle  in  that  form 
did  not  come  into  use,  but  about  1867  it  was 
improved  and  became  a  favorite  with  amateur 
gymnasts.  A  saddle  was  fixed  upon  the  longi- 
tudin^  bar,  and  a  foot  crank  was  placed  upon 
each  side  of  the  forward  wheel  to  serve  for 
propulsion.  The  machine  is  kept  in  position 
by  the  action  of  the  rider's  body  and  limbs, 
and  also  by  its  own  momentum  in  a  certain 
plane.  As  recent  examples  of  rapid  riding  the 
following  may  be  cited :  1  mile  in  3  minutes, 
by  J.  Keen  in  a  match  with  Frederick  Cooper 
for  the  championship  at  Queen's  grounds,  Shef- 
field, England,  Sept.  18, 1875 ;  60  miles  in  S  h. 
9  m.  21  s.,  by  J.  Keen  at  Molineux  grounds, 
Wolverhampton,  Nov.  80, 1874,  including  stop- 
pages; 100  miles  in  7  h.  85  m.  48  s.,  by  David 
Stanton,  at  Lillie  Bridge  grounds,  Oct.  19, 
1874;  182  miles  in  17  h.  15  m.,  by  J.  T.  John- 
son, including  all  stoppages,  from  London  to 
Worthington  and  back. 

VELPEAU,  AMM  Anuuid  LmIs  Marie,  a  French 
surgeon,  bom  at  Br^che,  department  of  Indre- 
et-Loire,  May  18,  1795,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  24, 
1867.  He  was  brought  up  to  assist  his  father, 
who  was  a  farrier,  learned  almost  without 
assistance  reading,  writing,  and  some  of  the 
rudiments  of  medicine,  acquired  reputation 
among  the  peasantry  by  several  cures,  and  was 
enabled  by  a  neighbor  to  study  in  the  hospital 
of  Tours,  where  he  graduated  in  1823.  In 
1830  he  became  surgeon  to  the  Pitie  hospital 
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at  Paris,  in  1882  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
medicine,  in  1885  professor  of  clinical  surgery, 
and  in  1842  soccessor  of  Larrey  in  the  insti- 
tute. His  clinical  lectures  at  the  Charite  hos- 
pital were  among  the  most  remarkable  of  his 
claims  to  distinction.  His  works  inclnde  Traiti 
de  Vanatomie  ehirurgicaU  (2  vols.,  1825^) ;  Ana- 
iomie  de$  rSgiotu  (1825->^6 ;  revised  ana  repub- 
lished under  the  title  Anatamie  ehirurgteale 
ghih'ale  et  topographiquSj  2  vols.  8vo,  1838 ; 
2d  ed.,  by  Velpeau  and  B6raud,  1862);  Mimoire 
9ur  leipontiont  vicieusei  du/attu  (1880) ;  JSe- 
eherckes  &ur  la  ceaatian  $pontanee  dei  Mmor- 
rhagies  traumatiqties  primitivei  et  la  torsion 
de$  arth'ei  (1880) ;  Nouveaux  ilementi  de  mede" 
eiM  opiraioire  (1882),  a  work  of  the  highest 
authority;  Emoryologie  ou  otologie  humaine 
(1888);  Dea  convuUume,  pendant  la  groeeeeee^ 
durant  U  travailj  ou  aprie  Vaecouehement 
(1884) ;  Lepone  oralee  de  ciinique  ehirurgicaU^ 
collected  by  Jeanselme  and  Pavilion  (8  vols., 
1840-'41) ;  and  Traite  dee  maladiee  du  eein  et 
de  la  rlf/ion  mammaire  (1858).  His  last  work 
was  liie  article  Adhiite  in  the  Dietionnaire 
eneyclopedique  dee  eeieneee  midiealee  Q865). 

IfiaLVET  (Lat.  vellue^  a  fleece),  a  textile  fabric 
woven  wholly  of  silk  or  of  silk  and  cotton 
mixed,  having  a  loose  pile  or  short  shag  of 
threads  on  the  surface,  which  give  it  a  fine 
soft  nap.  Cotton  stuffs  manufactured  in  the 
same  way  are  commonly  called  velveteens. 
This  manufacture  appears  to  have  originated 
about  the  18th  century,  and  was  limited  for 
a  long  time  to  the  Italian  cities.  It  thence 
passed  into  France,  where  it  was  greatly  im- 
proved, and  in  1685  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  French  refugees.  Velvet  is  very  dura- 
ble, from  the  close  texture  of  the  under  side, 
and  also  from  the  thick  nap  of  the  upper, 
which  opposes  great  resistance  to  external  fric- 
tion. It  is  moreover  very  warm,  and  suitable 
for  rich  ornamental  figured  work.  Its  pecu- 
liar character  is  derived  from  the  insertion  of 
short  pieces  of  silk  thread,  secured  under  the 
shoot,  weft,  or  cross  threads,  their  ends  stand- 
ing upright  and  so  closely  together  as  to  con- 
ceal the  interlacing  of  the  threads  beneath. 
They  are  furnished  in  an  extra  set  of  threads, 
called  pile  threads,  arranged  in  the  loom  par- 
allel to  the  warp  threads,  and  much  longer 
than  these,  which  in  the  progress  of  the  weav- 
ing are  passed,  after  every  third  throw  of  the 
shuttle,  over  a  thin,  semi-cylindrical,  straight 
brass  wire,  which  is  laid  across  the  whole  fab- 
ric over  the  warp  threads.  The  next  working 
of  the  treadle  carries  the  pile  threads  down 
over  the  wire,  when  they  are  covered  and 
fastened  by  the  next  throw  of  the  shuttle. 
Another  wire  is  placed  in  the  same  position 
for  the  next  row  of  loops  across  the  fabric, 
and  these  are  produced,  as  already  observed, 
with  every  third  throw  of  the  shuttle.  Two 
wires  only  are  used,  and  these  are  freed  in 
turns  by  the  same  process  which  converts  the 
loops  into  a  pile.  Each  of  them  has  a  groove 
along  its  upper  surface,  and  on  this  is  run  a 
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sharp-edged  knife,  thus  severing  the  loops  and 
leaving  two  ends  of  each  one  projecting  above 
the  fabric.  These  are  brushed  up  and  dressed 
to  produce  the  velvety  nap.  If  some  of  the 
pile  threads  are  left  uncut,  the  velvet  is  then 
of  the  striped  kind;  and  some  is  used  alto- 
gether uncut.  Fine  velvets  contain  40  to  50 
rows  of  loops  in  an  inch  length  of  the  fabric, 
and  their  production  is  therefore  exceedingly 
slow  and  laborious.  The  process  is  moreover 
complicated  by  the  use  of  two  shuttles,  a 
stouter  thread  being  used  after  the  wire  than 
the  two  which  succeed.  Hence  the  produc- 
tion of  a  yard  of  plain  velvet  is  considered 
a  good  day's  work.  —  Various  modifications 
have  been  introduced  in  the  manufacture  of 
velvet,  among  which  is  that  of  Mr.  Gratrix, 
who  produces  the  pile  by  the  weft,  the  cut 
being  then  made  in  the  direction  of  the  warp. 
The  pile  threads  are  woven  over  a  series  of 
fine  longitudinal  knives,  over  the  points  of 
which  the  portions  of  the  weft  intended  to 
form  the  pile  slide  successively  as  the  cloth  is 
woven;  and  the  weft  is  severed  in  passing 
over  the  cutting  portion  of  these  knives,  which 
are  fixed.  By  some  of  the  new  methods  the 
velvet  is  cut  and  embossed  at  the  same  time. — 
Lyons  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture 
of  broad  velvets,  such  as  those  for  cloak  ma- 
king called  Ponson  velvets,  and  St.  £tienne  is 
the  principal  seat  of  velvet  ribbon  manufac- 
ture. Trimming  velvets  of  the  finest  kinds  are 
made  by  hand  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 

¥ENAI8SUI«    See  Comtat-Venaibsiv. 

TENANCia,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Pennsylvania, 
drained  by  the  Alleghany  river,  French  creek 
or  Venango  river,  and  Oil,  Sugar,  and  Sandy 
creeks;  area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 47,925. 
A  large  part  of  the  county  is  traversed  oy  spurs 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  llie  soil  along 
the  streams  is  fertile.  Iron  ore  and  bitumi- 
nous coal  are  very  abundant,  and  there  are 
traces  of  silver  mines.  Lumber  and  oil  are  ex- 
ported largely.  This  county  forms  the  centre 
of  the  great  oil  basin  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
there  are  hundreds  of  oil  wells  in  the  valleys. 
(See  Petboleitm.)  It  is  traversed  by  the  Oil 
Creek  and  Alleghany  Biver,  the  Alleghany 
Vdley,  the  Pithole  Valley,  and  the  Franklin  di- 
visions of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  South- 
em,  and  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  rail- 
roads. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
72,158  bushels  of  wheat,  28,610  of  rye,  216,- 
758  of  Indian  com,  885,899  of  oats,  68,267  of 
buckwheat,  76,855  of  potatoes,  268,405  lbs.  of 
butter,  92,855  of  wool,  and  27,879  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  5,118  horses,  6,968  milch  cows, 
7,412  other  cattle,  82,764  sheep,  and  10,879 
swine;  6  manufactories  of  boots  and  shoes,  16 
of  carriages  and  wagons,  25  of  machinery,  24 
of  refined  petroleum,  10  fiour  mills,  9  saw 
mills,  and  5  woollen  mills.    Capital,  Franklin. 

VEBfDACE,  the  name  given  in  Great  Britain 
to  a  fish  of  the  salmon  family  and  genus  core- 
gonue  (Cuv.).  This  fish,  C.  Willughbii  (Jord.), 
or  C.  alhula  (Cuv.  and  Val.),  is  7  to  8  in.  long, 
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delicate  greenish  brown  above,  shading  into 
silvery  below,  with  the  lower  fins  bluish  white ; 
iris  silvery,  tinged  with  yellow.  The  mouth  is 
very  small,  and  without  teeth  except  a  few 
minute  ones  on  the  tongue ;  scales  large ;  first 
dorsal  higher  than  long ;  lower  jaw  the  longer. 
The  arches  ot  the  gills  are  furnished  on  the 
inner  side  with  numerous  long  processes  barbed 
on  each  side  and  projecting  into  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth;  those  of  the  two  sides  meet  and 
form  a  complete  strainer,  arresting  the  small 
crustaceans  on  which  they  feed  until  enough 
have  been  collected  to  be  swallowed,  the  water 
at  the  same  time  flowing  freely  over  the  gills. 
It  is  highly  esteemed  for  food,  having  some- 
what the  flavor  of  the  smelt ;  it  is  caught  only 
in  nets ;  it  is  in  best  condition  about  Aug. 
1,  when  it  is  fat  and  well  flavored ;  the  food 
consists  chiefly  of  minute  crustaceans. 

TEBfDfE^  La,  a  W.  department  of  France, 
formed  from  the  old  province  of  Poitou,  bor- 
dering on  Loire-Inflrieure,  Maine-et-Loire, 
Deux-S6vres,  Charente-Inf^rieure,  and  the  bay 
of  Biscay ;  area,  2,588  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872, 
401,446.  The  surface  is  level  or  undulating, 
and  marshy  along  the  coast.  The  marshy  dis- 
trict is  known  as  le  MaraU  ;  the  woody  tract 
in  the  centre  of  the  department  as  le  Bocage; 
and  the  rest  of  the  country  as  la  Plaine^  a  fer- 
tile district  watered  chiefly  by  the  river  Vendue. 
The  navigable  streams  are  the  Antise,  Vendue, 
Lay,  Vic,  Sdvre-Niortaise,  and  S^vre-Nantaise. 
The  coasts  are  low,  and  there  are  but  two  har- 
bors, Sables-d^Olonne  and  St.  Gilles.  The 
chief  productions  are  grain,  wine,  hemp,  flax, 
wool,  cattle,  coal,  and  metals.  The  manufac- 
tures are  unimportant.  It  is  divided  into  the 
arrondissements  of  Napoleon- Vendue,  Sables- 
d*01onne,  and  Fontenay-le-Oomte.  Capital, 
N"apol6on- Vendue. — La  Vendue  is  famous  for 
a  royalist  insurrection  after  the  proclamation 
of  the  first  republic,  which  spread  over  Lower 
Poitou,  Anjou,  Lower  Maine,  and  Brittany. 
The  movement  was  semi-religious,  and  on- 
ginated  with  the  peasantry  in  1793,  under  the 
lead  of  Jacques  Cathelineau.  (See  Catheu- 
NEATT.)  The  count  Henri  du  Verger  la  Roche- 
iaquelein  became  especially  distinguished  as 
leader  of  the  insurgents;  but  they  were  sig- 
nally defeated  in  December,  1793,  and  hun- 
dreds of  them  massacred.  In  the  following 
spring  the  war  broke  out  again  under  La 
Roche jaquelein,  StoflSet,  and  Oharette.  (See 
La  Roohkjaquelein,  and  Oharette.)  The  first 
was  killed  at  Nouaill6,  March  4,  1794,  after  a 
desperate  struggle.  The  Ohouans,  with  whom 
the  Vendeans  were  afterward  united,  appeared 
at  the  same  time  N.  of  the  Loire,  in  the  de- 
partments of  Morbihan  and  C6tes-du-Nord. 
(See  Chouans.)  The  convention  made  a  peace 
with  the  Vendeans  early  in  1795,  guarantee- 
'ing  to  them  a  general  amnesty,  freedom  of  re- 
ligious worship,  exemption  from  military  ser- 
vice, and  indemnification  for  their  losses.  But 
the  landing  of  a  body  of  French  SmigrSs  at 
Quiberon  in  June  encouraged  them  to  take  up 


arms  again.  Gen.  Hoche  was  sent  against 
them,  and  succeeded,  after  StofSet  and  Oha- 
rette and  other  chief  leaders  had  been  shot 
(February  and  March,  1796),  in  enforcing  sub- 
mission. The  cruel  punishments  of  1798-4 
were  not  repeated.  Far  less  important  insur- 
rectionary movements  took  place  in  1799  and 
1800,  and  during  the  hundred  days  (1815), 
when  the  marquis  Louis  du  Verger  la  Roche- 
jaquelein,  brother  of  Henri,  the  commander  of 
the  last  Vendean  army,  was  killed,  June  4. 
— See  Cr6tineau-Joly,  Histoire  de  la  Vendee 
militaire  (4  vols.,  Paris,  5th  ed.,  1865). 

TENDOIDB  (anc.  Vindocinum)^  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Loir-et-Cher, 
on  the  Loir,  18  m.  N.  W.  of  Blois;  pop.  in 
1872,  9,938.  It  was  formerly  capital  of  the 
district  of  Vend6mois,  which  comprised  parts 
of  the  present  departments  of  Loir-et-Oher  and 
Sarthe.  It  contains  the  ruined  ch&teau  of  the 
dukes  of  Vend6me,  a  lyceum,  a  public  library, 
and  manufactories  of  leather,  gloves,  and  cot- 
ton goods.  Several  combats  took  place  in  the 
vicinity  previous  to  and  after  the  German  oc- 
cupation of  the  city  (Dec.  16,  1870). 

TEHDABUS.  !•  €6ttr,  duke  de,  a  French 
prince,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  IV.  by  his  mis- 
tress Gabrielle  d'Estr^es,  born  in  the  castle  of 
Coucy,  Picardy,  in  June,  1594,  died  in  Paris, 
Oct.  22,  1665.  He  was  legitimated  in  his  in- 
fancy, and  in  1598  made  duke  of  Vend6me  and 
betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  the  duke  de  Mer- 
coeur,  who  resigned  to  him  the  government  of 
Brittany.  In  1610  he  was  allowed  to  take 
rank  next  to  the  princes  of  the  blood.  During 
the  reign  of  his  half  brother  Louis  XIII.,  he 
participated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Ohalais  against 
Richelieu  (1626),  was  incarcerated  for  four  years 
at  Vincennes  and  Amboise,  and  banished  for 
several  years  afterward.  In  1641  he  was 
charged  with  an  attempt  to  poison  Richelieu, 
and  escaped  to  England.  After  the  death  of 
Richelieu  lie  returned  home,  and  was  treated 
with  great  favor  by  the  queen  regent  Anne  of 
Austria ;  but  he  lost  her  good  will  by  his  active 
part  in  the  Fronde.  In  1650,  having  made  his 
peace  with  the  government,  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Burgundy.  In  1668  he  took  Bor- 
deaux from  the  Frondeurs,  and  in  1656,  in 
the  capacity  of  grand  admiral  of  France,  de- 
feated the  Spanish  fleet  off  Barcelona.  He 
left  two  sons,  Louis  and  Francois,  the  latter 
of  whom  was  the  celebrated  duke  of  Beaufort. 
(See  Beaufort,  Fban^ois  de  VENndms,  duke 
of.)  IL  Lrais,  duke  de,  son  of  the  preceding, 
known  as  the  duke  de  Mercoeur  during  his 
father^s  life,  born  in  1612,  died  in  Aix,  Aug.  6, 
1669.  He  served  abroad,  returned  to  France 
after  Richelieu^s  death,  and  became  in  1649 
viceroy  and  commander  of  the  French  troops 
in  Oatalonia.  He  married  in  1651  Laura 
Mancini,  a  niece  of  Oardinal  Mazarin,  was 
made  commander  in  Provence,  and  placed 
in  1656  at  the  head  of  the  French  army  in 
Lombardy.  On  his  wife's  death  (1667)  he  be- 
came a  priest,  was  made  cardinal,  and  held  the 
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office  of  papal  legate  in  France.'  IIL 
J«seplL  dnke  de,  a  French  general,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Paris,  Jnly  1,  1654,  died  at 
Tifiaroz,  Catalonia,  Jnne  11, 1712.  He  was  first 
known  as  the  duke  de  Penthi^vre,  entered  the 
army  in  1672,  distingaished  himself  in  Alsace 
under  Torenne  and  in  Flanders  under  Cr^qui, 
and  became  governor  of  Proyence  in  1681. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of 
Steenkirk,  Aug.  3,  1692,  and  Marsaglia,  Oct. 
4,  1693.  In  1694  he  became  "  general  of  the 
galleys,"  and  in  1695  chief  commander  in  Ca- 
talonia. In  1697  he  besieged  Barcelona,  de- 
feated the  Spanish  army  which  attempted  to 
relieve  the  city,  and  forced  it  to  surrender, 
Aug.  10 ;  but  in  the  same  year  it  was  restored 
to  Spain  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  Rys- 
wick.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  he  was,  after  the  cap- 
tore  of  Marshal  Yilleroi  in  Cremona,  placed 
in  command  of  the  French  army  in  Italy, 
and  arrested  the  progress  of  Prince  Eu- 
gene ;  but  he  was  overtaken  by  his  opponent 
at  Lnzzara,  August,  1702,  and  saved  himself 
from  a  disastrous  defeat  only  by  his  gen- 
eralship and  intrepidity.  After  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt to  reach  Germany  through  Tyrol,  he 
returned  to  Piedmont,  where  he  took  severiJ 
strongholds,  and  defeated  Prince  Eugene  at 
Oassano  (1705),  and  Reventlow  at  CaJcinato 
(1706).  After  the  battle  of  Ramillies  he  was 
oalled  to  Flanders  to  command  the  French 
army  under  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
duke  of  Burgundy ;  hampered  in  his  movements 
by  those  who  surrounded  the  young  nrince, 
he  could  not  prevent  the  junction  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  Eugene,  failed  to  effect  a  junction 
with  Berwick,  and  was  defeated  at  Oudenarde 
(1708).  Disgusted  with  the  treatment  he  re- 
ceived, and  feeling  that  he  had  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  king  and  was  hated  by  Mme.  de 
Maintenon,  he  retired  from  active  service.  In 
1710  PhUip  V.  of  Spain,  deserted  by  Louis 
XrV.,  his  grandfather,  who  was  now  scarcely 
able  to  defend  himself,  asked  that  yend6me 
should  be  sent  to  his  assistance.  The  old 
warrior  went  at  once  to  Valladolid,  gathered 
crowds  of  volunteers,  inspired  the  adherents 
of  Philip  with  new  confidence,  and  brought 
him  back  to  his  capital ;  then  he  defeated  and 
captured  at  Brihuega  an  English  corps  under 
Stanhope,  and  finally  won  at  Villaviciosa,  Dec. 
10,  1710,  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Austrian 
general  Stahremberg,  which  firmly  established 
Philip  on  his  throne.  He  was  completing  the 
conquest  of  Catalonia  when  he  died  suddenly. 
fENEDET,  JakoV,  a  German  author,  bom  in 
Cologne,  May  24, 1806,  died  near  Badenweiler, 
Feb.  8,  1871.  He  studied  at  Bonn  and  Hei- 
delberg, and  was  employed  in  his  father's  law 
office  at  Cologne  till  1882,  when  his  work  on 
juries  and  his  participation  in  the  Hambach 
festival  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned ;  but  he 
escaped  to  France,  and  in  1835  established  in 
Paris  a  monthly  periodical,  which  resulted  in 
his  expulsion,  and  having  returned  he  was 


again  expelled  in  1887.  He  retired  to  Havre, 
and  was  only  permitted  to  reside  in  the  capital 
after  the  appearance  in  1840  of  one  of  his 
works  which  was  favorably  received  by  the 
French  academy,  and  caused  Arago  and  Mi- 
gnet  to  interfere  in  his  behalf.  In  1848  he  re- 
turned to  Germany,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Frankfort  parliament  and  of  the  rump 
parliament  at  Stuttgart.  Subsequently  he  was 
expelled  from  Berlin  and  Breslau,  and  resided 
chiefly  at  Bonn  till  1853,  when  he  became  a 
lecturer  at  the  university  of  Ztlrich.  In  1855 
he  returned  to  Germany.  He  first  published 
in  French,  then  in  German,  Homerthum,  ChrU' 
Unthum^  Germanenthum  (Frankfort,  1840). 
His  other  works  include  Irland  (Leipsic,  1844) ; 
England  (1845)  ;  Das  sUdliche  Franhreich 
(Frankfort,  1846);  6e$ehiehte  des  deuUehen 
Volka  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1854^*62);  and  biogra- 
phies of  Hampden  (1848),  Washington  (1862), 
Franklin  (1868),  and  Stein  (1868). 

YENEE8«  a  thin  sheet  of  wood  or  other  ma- 
terial used  to  give  an  exterior  finish  to  articles 
of  cabinet  or  other  work,  the  body  of  which  is 
of  cheaper  material.  The  art  of  veneering  is 
not  modem ;  according  to  Pliny  it  was  intro- 
duced about  his  time.  Veneers  were  formerly 
cut  with  thin  hand  and  pit  saws,  from  blocks 
of  wood.  In  1806  Mr.  Brunei  patented  a 
method  of  splitting  them  from  straight-grained 
wood,  but  curved  and  knotted  wood  required 
to  be  sawed.  Circular  saws  replaced  the  old 
straight  saws.  Veneer  is  now  sawed  by  very 
thin  reciprocating  gang  saws,  which  work 
with  so  much  precision  as  to  saw  very  wide 
strips  as  thin  as  cardboard.  The  work  is 
done  in  establishments  usually  connected  with 
saw  mills.  The  cabinetmaker  in  applying 
the  veneer  roughens  one  surface,  that  the 
glue  may  hold  it  firmly  to  the  body  of  the 
work.  The  outer  surface  of  the  veneer  is  af- 
terward dressed  with  planes  and  scrapers,  and 
polished  with  sandpaper  and  brushes  or  pum- 
ice.— Veneers  of  ivoiy  and  of  bone  are  used 
for  some  purposes;  and  in  Paris  a  pianoforte 
has  been  entirely  covered  with  a  single  sheet 
of  ivory  cut  in  a  spiral  from  an  elephant^s 
tusk.  The  manufacturer  advertised  to  supply 
such  sheets  150  in.  long  and  80  in.  wide.  In 
the  United  States  department  of  the  great  ex- 
hibition of  1851  there  was  a  veneer  of  this 
kind  40  ft.  long  and  12  in.  wide. — The  inlaying 
of  thin  strips  of  wood  or  veneers  in  wood  oi 
other  colors  has  been  treated  in  the  article 
Buhl  Work. — A  remarkable  variety  of  veneer- 
ing has  been  introduced  into  the  United  States, 
called  "  pressed  work."  Any  number  of  ve- 
neers are  laid  together,  the  grain  of  each  one 
at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  adjacent  layers, 
and  (01  after  being  well  saturated  with  glue  are 
strongly  compressed  until  the  whole  is  united 
in  one  mass.  For  curved  work  the  pressure 
is  applied  upon  the  mass  placed  while  hot  in 
moulds.  By  this  method  the  backs  of  chairs 
are  made  in  graceful  curves  and  of  great 
strength,  the  crossing  of  the  grain  preventing 
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all  danger  of  splitting.  Strong  plain  wood,  as 
black  walnut,  may  be  osed  for  the  inner  layers, 
while  the  outer  may  be  of  rosewood  oi;  other 
highly  ornamental  wood.  This  tops  of  tables 
thus  made  are  not  liable  to  warp,  and  the 
method  has  been  sncoessf  ully  applied  to  the 
construction  of  tables  for  sewing  machines. 
Dished  or  spheroidal  pressed  work  may  be 
made  in  any  desired  curves  by  cutting  the 
veneers  into  strips  of  varying  width  according 
to  the  part  of  the  mould  into  which  they  are 
to  be  pressed. — Ornamental  surface  in  relief 
has  been  given  to  veneers  by  pressing  them 
between  two  moulds  or  dies,  and  fillin{[  the 
concavities  on  the  hollow  side  with  mastic  or 
some  plastic  substance.  Before  pressing  them, 
the  surface  to  be  in  relief  is  smoothed  and 
polished,  and  paper  is  pasted  over  the  other. 
The  dampness  of  the  paste  favors  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  wood  to  the  irregularities  of  the 
die,  from  which  the  veneer  is  not  removed 
until  all  moisture  has  disappeared. 

YEHETIi)  in  ancient  geography,  a  district  of 
upper  Italy,  bounded  by  the  Oamic  Alps,  the 
Timavus  (now  Timavo),  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
Athesis  ( Adige),  which  separated  it  from  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  proper,  of  which  it  sometimes  formed 
part.  It  was  a  fertile  territory,  the  princi- 
pal productions  of  which  were  wool,  sweet 
wines,  and  race  horses.  The  chief  cities  were 
Aquileia,  Ateste  (Este),  Patavium  (Padua),  Yi- 
centia  (Vicenza),  and  Tarvisium  (Treviso). 
The  inhabitants,  the  Yeneti  or  Heneti,  were 
reputed  to  be  descendants  of  the  Paphlagonian 
Heneti,  brought  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
by  Antenor,  a  Trojan  hero,  the  legendary 
founder  of  ratavium  (Padua).  Others  sup- 
posed them  to  be  kindred  to  the  Oeltic  Yeneti 
m  Gallia  Lugdunensis;  but  they  not  only 
spoke  a  different  language  from  that  of  the 
Celts,  but  also  lived  in  continual  hostility 
to  the  Gallic  tribes  in  their  neighborhood. 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  Yeneti  inhabit- 
ed Illyria.  Modern  critics  are  inclined  to  re- 
gard them  as  Slavs,  of  the  same  branch  as  the 
Winds  in  the  neighboring  lUyrian  provinces  of 
Austria.  They  early  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Rome,  and  subsequently  became  her  sub- 
jects without,  resistance.  Under  the  earlier 
emperors  they  enjoyed  great  prosperity,  but 
daring  the  8d,  4th,  and  6tn  centuries  their  ter- 
ritory was  frequently  devastated  by  the  in- 
vading barbarians.  The  invasion  of  the  Huns, 
under  Attila,  drove  many  of  them  to  the  isl- 
ands and  lagoons  of  the  Adriatic,  where  they 
became  the  founders  of  Yenice,  with  whose 
history  that  of  Yenetia  became  closely  con- 
nected. The  republic  gradually  absorbed  the 
petty  states  which  had  arisen  in  the  early  part 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  extended  its  possessions 
in  Italy  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ancient  terri- 
tory. (See  Yexiok.)  In  1816  the  country  as 
far  W.  as  the  Mincio  and  S.  to  the  Po  was 
made  part  of  the  Lombardo-Yenetian  king- 
dom of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  in  1866  be- 
came a  territorial  division  of  the  kingdom 


of  Italy;  it  is  bounded  N".  W.,  N.,  and  N.  E. 
by  Tyrol  and  Carinthia,  E.  by  G6rz  and  Gra- 
disca,  S.  £.  by  the  gulf  of  Yenice  and  the 
Adriatic,  S.  by  the  division  of  Emilia,  and  S. 
W.  and  W.  by  Lombardy ;  area,  9,060  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1872,  2,642,807.  It  is  divided  into  the 
provinces  of  Belluno,  Padua,  liovigo,  Treviso, 
Udine,  Yenice,  Yerona,  and  Yicenza.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Po,  Adige,  Brenta,  and 
Piave.  Lake  Garda  and  the  Mincio  form  part 
of  the  western  boundary. 

TENEZOXiA,  Ualted  States  of;  a  republic  of 
South  America,  extending  from  lat.  1°  8'  to 
12'  16'  N.,  and  from  Ion.  60'  to  78'  17'  W.  It 
is  bounded  N.  by  the  Caribbean  sea,  E.  by  the 
Atlantic  and  by  British  Guiana,  S.  by  Brazil, 
from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the 
Pacaraima  mountains,  and  W.  by  the  United 
States  of  Colombia.  Its  maximum  length  from 
E.  to  W.  is  about  900  m.,  and  its  maximum 
breadth  from  N.  to  S.  770  m.  The  area  (in- 
cluding the  islands),  according  to  the  Alma- 
nack ie  Gotha^  is  408,000  sq.  m.  Codazzi,  in  his 
EenSLtnen  de  la  geografia  ae  Veneztiela  (1841), 
set  it  down  at  481,000  sq.  m.  It  is  divided 
into  20  states,  1  federal  district,  and  1  terri- 
tory, which,  with  their  population  and  capi- 
tals, are  as  follows: 


8TATI8,  Ac 

Pop.  In  1873. 

CAPITALS. 

Aporo 

18.685 

101.996 

148,818 

129,148 

117,60ft 

86,6W 

&5.476 

99.920 

191,000 

84,058 

94.151 

47,868 

67,849 

80,988 

79,984 

68.619 

108,672 

71,689 

59.449 

59.285 

60,010 

28,048 

Ban  Fernanda 

B«T4>l0Dft 

Barcelona. 

La  Gnayra. 
Yalenoia. 

Bolivar. 

Ctoibobo 

Gojedea 

Ban  Carlos. 

OnmAni 

Cumani. 

Taleon  or  Coro 

Coro. 

GnArico. 

Calabozo. 

GuayanA 

Cladad  Bdlvar. 

Gncman  Blanoo. 

Victoria. 

Matarin 

Matttrin. 

M6rida. 

MMda. 

PortaffQeaa , 

Asonoion. 
Gnanare. 

T4chlr« 

8anCrlst6bsL 

Tn^Jillo 

TruJUlo. 
San  Felipe. 
Barinaa. 

Zamora 

Zulla. 

Maracaybo. 
Chricas. 

Dlstrito  Federal 

Territory  of  Amazonas .... 

Total 

1,784,194 

Differences  hetween  populations  of  certain 
states  in  the  ahove  tahle  and  the  figures  given 
in  the  separate  articles  on  such  states,  different 
capitals,  &c.,  are  attrihutahle  to  the  new  terri- 
torial division  of  the  repuhlic  and  the  ofiScial 
census  of  Novemher,  1873,  first  puhlished  in 
1875.  The  populations  of  some  of  the  chief 
cities,  according  to  that  census,  were  as  fol- 
lows: Oar&cas,  the  capital,  48,897;  Yalenciaf 
28,694;  Barquisimeto,  25,664;  Maracaybo,  21,- 
954;  Maturin,  12,944.  The  white  population 
was  estimated  at  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
and  the  foreigners  resident  in  the  republic  at 
10,000.  Much  the  largest  part  of  the  popula- 
tion consists  of  half-breeds  and  hybrids  from 
the  union  of  Europeans  (chiefiy  the  early  Span- 
ish colonists)  and  Indians,  and  the  intermin- 
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^  Ing  of  these  and  negroes.  Of  pure-blooded 
'ndians  Codazzi  in  1841  enumerated  49  wild 
and  independent  tribes,  nambering  in  all  62,- 
415,  of  whom  9,000  were  Goajiros  occupy- 
ing the  eastern  half  of  the  Goajira  peninsula 
claimed  by  Venezuela. — The  coast  line,  from 
Cape  Ohichlbacoa  in  the  N.  £.  extremity  of 
the  peninsula  of  Goajira  to  the  boundary  line 
with  British  Guiana,  nearly  2,000  m.,  follow- 
ing the  sinuosities,  about  one  tenth  of  which  is 
washed  by  the  Atlantic,  is  notched  by  numer- 
ous gulfs,  bays,  and  inlets.  The  first  deep  in- 
dentation, beginning  at  the  east,  comprises  the 


main  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  between  Points 
Mocomoco  and  Araguapiche,  65  m.  apart. 
About  90  m.  W.  of  the  latter  point,  at  the 
N.  W.  extremity  of  the  great  swampy  delta  ojf 
the  Orinoco,  is  the  gulf  of  Paria,  tlie  shores  of 
which  are  mostly  bold  and  rocky.  IQO  m.  long 
and  47  m.  wide,  separated  from  tne  Caribbean 
sea  by  the  peninsula  of  Paria,  and  from  the  At- 
lantic by  the  island  of  Trinidad.  The  gulf  of 
Cariaco  is  a  narrow  inlet,  nearly  60  ro.  long,  be- 
tween the  peninsula  of  Araya  and  the  Cuman4 
coast,  presenting  a  picturesque  and  commo- 
dious roadstead.    From  Cumani  westward  to 


Barcelona  the  coast,  though  still  rocky,  becomes 
gradually  lower  and  more  even ;  and  from  the 
latter  port  to  Cape  Codera  it  is  low  and  sandy, 
and  interspersed  with  extensive  salt  marshes. 
Between  Cape  Codera  and  the  gulf  of  Triste 
(formed  by  a  rectangular  northward  bend  of 
the  coast,  26  m.  W.  of  the  port  of  Puerto  Ca- 
bello)  is  comprised  the  most  rugged  portion  of 
the  seaboard,  flanked  by  the  Venezuelan  coast 
range  of  mountains,  and  notched  by  a  series 
of  inlets  fringed  with  luxuriant  vegetation. 
This  strip  of  coast  is  160  m.  long.  Beyond 
Point  Tucacas,  at  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the 
gnlf  of  Triste,  the  shore  is  again  low  and  sandy, 


with  intervals  of  mangrove  marshes,  and  oc- 
casional low  spurs  from  a  branch  of  the  far 
distant  M6rida  mountains.  From  the  middle 
of  the  Goajira  coast  to  Cape  Chichibacoa  it  nre- 
sents  an .  uninterrupted  perpendicular  wall  of 
rock.  Enclosed  between  the  Goajira  peninsula 
on  the  west,  the  rocky  peninsula  of  Paraguan6 
on  the  east,  and  the  main  coast  on  the  south, 
lies  the  gulf  of  Maracaybo,  or  more  properly 
of  Venezuela,  the  largest  of  the  republic,  hav- 
ing an  area  of  about  6,600  sq.  m.  The  eastern 
branch  of  this  gulf,  called  by  native  geographers 
the  goJfete  de  Caro^  has  an  area  of  about  1,000 
sq.  m.,  and,  being  completely  sheltered  from  the 
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preyailing  winds  by  the  Paragnand  peninsula, 
forms  a  vast  and  commodioas  haven.  Of  the  82 
ports,  those  of  Jja  Guayra  and  Puerto  Cabello 
are  most  frequented  by  foreign  shipping.  The 
fortifications  of  La  Quayra  have  been  lately 
restored,  and  are  to  be  supplied  with  a  com- 
plete armament.  Caman4,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
gulf  of  Oariaco,  is  well  sheltered  and  defended, 
as  is  also  the  less  important  port  of  Barcelona, 
on  the  banks  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Neveri. 
The  harbor  of  Coro,  though  much  exposed,  is 
the  seat  of  an  active  trade  with  the  West 
Indies;  but  this  port  and  that  of  Maracaybo 
on  the  gulf  of  that  name  were  in  1875  closed 
to  foreign  traffic,  and  vessels  to  and  from  them 
are  now  entered  aiid  cleared  at  Puerto  CabeUo. 
Giudad  Bolivar  (formerly  Angostura),  on  the 
Orinoco,  240  m.  from  the  sea,  is  the  entrepot 
for  the  products  of  all  the  regions  drained  by 
that  river  and  its  more  important  affluents, 
two  of  which,  the  Meta  and  Apure,  are  navi- 
gated by  steam.  No  fewer  than  71  islands 
fringe  the  coast,  the  largest  being  that  of  Mar- 
garita, which  constitutes  a  state,  and  all  being 
of  volcanic  origin  except  those  in  the  vari- 
ous river  mouths  and  in  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Maracaybo,  which  are  accumulations  of  mud 
or  sand.  The  larger  islands  after  Margarita  are 
Ghimana,  Caraca,  and  Borracha  off  the  Barce- 
lona coast ;  Tortuga,  further  seaward ;  Orohila 
or  Orchilla,  affording  large  quantities  of  the 
dye  of  that  name ;  the  Roques  and  Aves,  west 
of  Orchilla ;  and  Blanca,  due  N.  from  Marga- 
rita. Nearly  all  these  islands  are  inhabited  by 
large  numbers  of  goats. — About  107,000  sq.  m. 
of  the  republic  are  occupied  by  mountains, 
forming  two  separate  systems.  The  first  is  a 
ramification  of  the  Colombian  Andes,  which 
bifurcate  in  the  node  or  knot  of  Pamplona,  lat. 
7"  15'  N.,  Ion.  73°  W.  One  branch  runs  N.  to  lat. 
10**  50',  then  curves  N.  E.  and  terminates  in 
Cape  Chiohibacoa  at  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the 
Goajira  peninsula.  From  Pamplona  to  the 
Venezuelan  frontier,  lat.  9°  N.,  it  is  called  the 
Sierra  de  Ocafla;  thence  to  Goajira,  Sierra  de 
Perija,  a  range  which  nowhere  attains  a  height 
of  5,000  ft. ;  and  in  the  peninsula  it  receives  the 
name  of  Oca  mountains.  The  last  two  ranges 
form  the  N.  W.  boundary  line  with  Colombia. 
The  other  and  principid  branch,  comprising 
the  great  alpine  region  proper  of  the  republic, 
trends  N.  E.  to  the  snowy  mountains  of  M6rida, 
which,  gradually  declining  towlird  the  Pdramo 
de  las  Rosas  in  the  hilly  districts  of  Tocuyo 
and  Quibor,  sink  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio 
Cojedes  S.  of  Barquisimeto.  On  the  opposite 
bank  of  that  stream  the  chain  again  rises  ab- 
ruptly toward  Puerto  Cabello,  whence,  under 
the  name  of  Venezuela  Coast  chain,  it  extends 
like  a  wall  uninterruptedly  E.  to  the  promon- 
tory of  Paria,  with  a  mean  elevation  of  but 
4,800  ft.;  the  two  loftiest  summits,  the  Silla 
de  Car&cas  and  the  Picacho  de  Naiguatd,  reach- 
ing respectively  8,547  ft.  and  9,100  ft.  This 
marginal  chain  is  divided  into  many  ranges 
enclosing  numerous  fine  valleys,  as  that  of 


Aragua,  which  yields  the  indigo  and  other 
tropical  plants  and  European  wheat  in  great 
abundance.  The  M6rida  mountains,  with  a 
mean  altitude  of  6,000  ft.,  comprise  81  sum- 
mits exceeding  10,000  ft.,  the  loftiest  of  which 
are  the  two  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  15,- 
066  (the  culminating  point  of  Venezuela)  and 
15,000  ft.  The  second  system  is  that  of  the 
Parima  or  Parime  mountains,  extending  over 
the  whole  southern  division  of  the  Orinoco 
basin,  still  but  little  known.  To  this  system 
belongs  the  Sierra  de  Pacaraima,  forming  a 
part  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  republic. 
The  other  principal  ranges,  mostly  extending 
N.  W.  between  the  Pacaraima  chain  and  the 
Orinoco,  are  those  of  Parima  (highest  summit, 
7,608  ft.),  Maraguaca  (8,161  ft.),  Maigualida, 
Chuchivero,  Guachimacari,  Cuneva,  Guayapti, 
Sipapo,  Cerbatana,  Rinocote,  Carapo,  Imataca, 
and  Upata.  Chief  among  the  isolated  peaks  is 
the  Duida  mountain,  between  the  Sierra  de  Pa- 
rima and  the  upper  Orinoco,  with  an  elevation 
of  8,828  ft.  (See  Duida.)— Upward  of  1,000 
rivers  drain  the  territory  of  Venezuela,  all  but 
12  of  which  have  their  entire  course  within  its 
limits.  The  Orinoco,  ranking  third  among  the 
rivers  of  South  America,  has  a  course  of  1,500 
m.,  pours  into  the  ocean  by  17  mouths  the  wa- 
ters of  over  400  navigable  tributary  streams, 
and  drains  a  region  of  250,000  sq.  m.  (See 
Orinoco.)  The  Rio  Negro,  rising  in  Colombia, 
flows  through  the  S.  W.  comer  of  Venezuela, 
receiving  an  extensive  tribute  from  the  Ori- 
noco by  the  Cassiquiare,  whereby  navigable 
communication  is  established  between  the  Ori- 
noco and  Amazon.  Into  the  Caribbean  sea  and 
the  gulfs  of  Venezuela  and  Paria  flow  280  riv- 
ers, the  largest  of  which  are  the  Tuy,  Tocuyo, 
and  Unare,  and  400  minor  streams;  and  into 
the  lake  of  Maracaybo  about  500,  of  which  only 
100  are  perennial.  Venezuela  contains  over 
200  lakes  and  lagoons.  The  most  interesting 
lake  is  that  of  Valencia,  the  Tacarigua  of  the 
Indians,  bounding  the  southern  margin  of  the 
delightful  valley  of  Aragua,  and  1,599  ft.  above 
the  sea.  From  excessive  evaporation  its  isl- 
ands, now  22  in  number,  continually  increase 
in  size,  and  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  several  sand  banks  have  become  true 
islands,  called  aparecidas  (newly  appeared). 
The  lake  contains  several  species  of  fish  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  The  principal  lagoons  are  those 
of  Maracaybo  (called  also  lake)  in  the  state  of 
Zulia,  nearly  100  m.  long,  with  a  maximum 
breadth  of  76  m. ;  Unare,  separated  from  the 
sea  by  a  sandy  tongue  of  land,  where  ex- 
cellent salt  is  produced;  Taiguaiguai,  Palma- 
nanita,  Encantada,  Gacasonica,  with  an  outlet 
to  the  sea  and  navigable  by  schooners,  and 
Lagunillas  in  Mdrida,  famous  for  its  urao  (ses- 
quicarbonat^  of  soda,  or  the  trona  of  com- 
merce). Most  of  the  smaller  lagoons  become 
altogether  dry  in  summer. — The  geology  of 
Venezuela  has  been  but  little  studied,  save  in 
the  portions  visited  by  Ilumboldt  and  Schom- 
burgk.    The  northern  branch  of  the  Andes,  and 
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the  eastern  to  the  banks  of  the  Oojedes,  are 
granitic,  while  the  rocks  of  the  littoral  chain 
are  metamorphic ;  but  the  surface  rocks  of 
Falcon  and  Zulia  belong  for  the  most  part  to 
the  carboniferous  era.  Calcareous  rook  un- 
derlies the  argillaceous  surface  stratum  of  the 
plains  (llanos)^  which,  stretching  from  the 
southern  edge  of  the  plateau  of  Oardcas  to 
Brazil,  and  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Yi- 
chada  to  British  Guiana,  were  once  probably 
the  bed  of  a  vast  inland  sea.  Diamonds  have 
been  found  in  Nueva  Esparta,  and  amethysts 
in  Bolivar.  Gold  occurs  in  Bolivar,  and  espe- 
cially in  Guayana,  where  some  mines  are  still 
worked,  and  in  the  sands  of  many  of  the  riv- 
ers discharging  into  the  Caribbean  sea ;  plati- 
num in  Bolivar;  silver  in  Yaracui,  Barquisi- 
meto,  Barcelona,  M^rida,  TrujiUo,  and  Boli- 
var ;  copper  in  large  quantities  in  the  littoral 
chain,  and  particularly  in  Bolivar,  though  the 
once  productive  mines  have  been  abandoned; 
and  tin,  zinc,  lead,  quicksilver,  and  antimony 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Iron  is  re- 
puted abunaant  in  Bolivar,  Falcon,  Nueva  Es- 
parta, and  Barcelona;  but  owing  to  lack  of 
skill  in  the  art  of  mining  and  the  prevalence 
of  civil  wars,  no  mines  have  been  worked. 
Alum,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  gypsum,  and  salt- 
petre abound;  there  are  several  varieties  of 
marble ;  salt  is  extensively  produced  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  coast ;  phosphate  of  lime  is 
extracted  from  the  largest  island  of  the  Roque 
archipelago ;  and  sulphur  might  easily  be  made 
available  in  extensive  quantities  in  Barcelona, 
Falcon,  and  M^rida.  Asphaltum  and  petro- 
leum are  said  to  be  plentiful  in  the  littoral 
states  from  Cuman4  to  Zulia,  and  coal  beds 
occur  in  Falcon.  From  the  lagoon  of  Lagu- 
nilla  in  M6rida  are  extracted  considerable  quan- 
tities of  urcto.  Among  the  numerous  thermal 
springs  are  those  of  Las  Trincheras  near  Valen- 
cia, of  Onoto,  and  of  Mariara,  the  temperatures 
of  which  are  210%  112°,  and  149**  F.  respec- 
tively ;  but  the  most  remarkable  are  those  of 
the  Quiva,  in  the  vicinity  of  Coro,  where  two 
large  white  semispheroids  contain  in  some  40 
cavities  many-colored  waters  at  temperatures 
varying  from  40°  to  162°  F. — ^Venezuela,  in 
common  with  all  the  mounttunous  countries 
of  Spanish  America,  presents  three  grand  di- 
visions as  to  climate :  the  tierrcu  cdlidas  (hot 
lands),  tierrM  UmplacUu  (temperate  lands), 
and  the  ti&rrasfricu  (cold  lands).  In  the  first 
region,  extending  to  2,000  ft.  above  the  sea, 
the  mean  annuid  temperature  for  the  whole 
republic  is  80°  F. ;  but  in  many  portions  a 
much  higher  temperature  prevails,  as  in  La 
Guayra,  where  it  ranges  from  100°  to  110°  F. ; 
in  Barcelona,  whose  capital  Humboldt  notes 
as  one  of  the  hottest  and  most  insalubrious 
places  on  the  globe ;  and  in  Maracaybo,  by  far 
the  hottest  locality  in  the  country.  In  the 
temperate  region,  mostly  confined  to  the  mesau 
or  plateaus  from  2,000  to  7,000  ft.  above  the 
sea,  in  the  mountains  designated  as  the  second 
branch  of  the  first  system,  and  in  the  coast 


chain,  the  thermometer  fluctuates  between  65° 
and  76°.  The  climate  of  this  region,  the  most 
populous  of  Venezuela,  is  one  of  perpetual 
spring  and  remarkably  salubrious.  To  the 
third  or  cold  region  belongs  all  above  7,000  ft., 
including  the  bleak,  chilly,  and  inhospitable 
paramos  or  highest  table  lands.  A  remarkable 
fact,  hitherto  unaccounted  for,  is  the  uninhab- 
itableness  of  the  Venezuehui  table  lands  above 
8,000  ft.,  notwithstanding  their  proximity  to 
the  equator,  while  those  of  Mexico  (some  over 
8,000  ft.),  Quito,  BogotA,  Cuzco,  and  Oruro  (the 
last  over  13,000  ft.)  are  among  the  most  de- 
lightful regions  of  the  earth.  There  are  here, 
as  elsewhere  in  tropical  America,  but  two  sea- 
sons, the  dry  and  the  rainy.  The  former, 
called  summer,  usually  lasts  from  November 
to  April ;  winter  extends  over  the  remaining 
months,  save  in  Guayana,  where,  owing  to  the 
dense  forests,  the  rains  are  more  persistent 
than  in  the  other  states.  The  mean  annual 
rainfall  at  Cartas  is  about  880  inches  in  80 
days.  Yellow  and  intermittent  fevers  are  com- 
mon throughout  almost  the  whole  of  the  coast 
region  during  winter,  and  elephantiasis  and 
goitre  are  the  great  scourges  of  the  plateaus. 
The  prevailing  winds  on  the  coast  during  sum- 
mer, and  especially  in  December  and  January, 
are  those  from  the  north  and  northeast.  Earth- 
quakes are  frequent,  and  often  very  disastrous, 
as  that  of  Februaiy,  1610,  which  destroyed 
several  towns  in  Tdchira  and  M^rida ;  that  of 
October,  1766,  which  laid  Cuman4  in  ruins ; 
and  that  of  March  26,  1812,  the  most  terrible 
of  all,  which  completely  ruined  the  city  of 
Caracas,  then  numbering  60,000  inhabitants. — 
The  soil,  except  in  the  sandy  regions  of  the 
coast  and  the  lofty  and  arid  pdrafnos,  is  for 
the  most  part  exceedingly  fertile.  The  region 
below  the  level  of  3,000  ft.  is  the  country  of 
the  palms,  here  inferior  only  in  variety  to  those 
of  the  Brazilian  forests.  Most  noteworthy 
among  them  are  the  sago  palm,  which  thrives 
in  the  low  lands;  the  ehiquichiqtie  and  the 
yagua^  whose  fibrous  tufts  are  converted  into 
cordage,  while  the  yagua  yields  also  an  excel- 
lent oil ;  the  choffuarama^  furnishing  material 
for  thatch  and  latiis ;  and  the  giant  royal  palm, 
the  wax  palm,  and  several  other  species.  The 
cocoa  palm  is,  after  the  common  fan  palm,  the 
most  abundant,  and  cocoanut  oil  is  exported 
in  considerable  quantities.  Mention  should 
likewise  be  made  pf  the  breadfruit  tree  and 
peach  palm,  esteemed  for  their  farinaceous 
fruits.  The  woods  of  the  central  valleys  and 
the  immense  forests  of  Guayana  offer  a  great 
variety  of  timber  and  cabinet  woods,  including 
mahogany,  rosewood,  satin  wood,  black  and 
white  ebony,  &c.  The  hejupo  mavaeure^  from 
the  juice  of  which  the  Indians  prepare  their 
famous  arrow  poison  eurare  or  woorara,  is 
common  in  Guayana.  The  true  cinchona  forms 
whole  forests  at  elevations  varying  from  2,700 
to  4,500  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  caueho  or  In- 
dia-rubber tree  is  abundant,  as  are  also  Brazil 
and  otiier  dye  woods  and  plants,  including  the 
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celebrated  dividiTi,  ffams,  resins,  spices,  and 
medicinal  plants  and  herbs.  The  principal  cul- 
tivated products  and  the  number  of  acres  de- 
voted to  each  in  1878  are  as  follows : 


PRODUCTS. 

Aem. 

51,490 
804,725 

9,752i 
15,000 

l,487i 
87,000 
26,000 
87,95Ti 

PRODUCTS. 

Acm. 

Cacao 

Wheat 

9.A8S1 

Coffee 

Cocoa 

1^ 

Tobaooo 

PlMtaina 

Yarioaa  gnloa  and 
pulse 

esisio 

iDdlso 

60,476 
21,000 

cnflrar  cane 

Ydou 

'IV>taL 

Mk17.«  . . 

e9S,2l7i 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  onl^r  about 
j\j  of  the  area  of  the  republic,  or  1,094  sq.  m., 
is  cultivated,  while  the  whole  cultivable  region 
is  said  to  embrace  an  area  of  105,084  sq.  14. 
The  coffee  shrub  was  introduced  into  Vene- 
zuela in  1784,  and  it  thrives  well  at  elevations 
between  660  and  5,500  ft.  The  chief  cacao 
plantations  are  along  the  coast  from  Guiria 
(Gnman4)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tocuyo.  Indi- 
go culture,  once  verj  extensive,  has  been  gradu- 
ally giving  place  to  that  of  other  staples  for  30 
years;  the  product  in  1841  was  552,781  lbs., 
and  in  1873  only  182,956  lbs.  But  little  sugar 
is  now  exported,  though  it  is  largely  produced; 
of  90,690,817  lbs.  manufactured  in  1878,  only 
4,997,465  lbs.  was  shipped  to  foreign  ports. 
Gotten  is  sown  in  May  and  June,  and  flowers 
in  November.  The  plantain  is  a  staple  article 
of  food  for  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants ; 
as  is  also  maize,  which  is  largely  cultivated  in 
the  lowlands.  Tobacco  is  extensivdy  grown 
for  export,  that  of  Barinas  being  especially 
esteemed  in  Europe. — Wild  animaJs  are  very 
numerous.  The  principal  quadrupeds  are  the 
jaguar,  panther,  tiger  cat,  tapir,  a  species  of 
black  bear,  fox,  peccary,  deer,  badger,  and  fer- 
ret. Venezuela  has  14  varieties  of  monkeys, 
one  of  them,  the  titi,  being  in  some  districts 
not  over  6  in.  in  length.  The  rodents  include 
squirrels,  rats  and  mice,  porcupines,  rabbits, 
and  agoutis.  Among  the  amphibious  quadru- 
peds are  the  otter,  oi^ybara,  and  ehig&irs. 
Sloths,  armadillos,  and  two  species  of  anteaters 
are  the  principal  edentates.  The  cetaceans  are 
represented  by  the  manatee,  touinas  (a  kind  of 
large  dolphin),  cachalot,  and  sword  fish,  the  two 
first  abounding  in  the  large  rivers.  The  prin- 
cipal reptiles  are  the  cayman  and  the  bahay  a 
smaller  species  of  the  same  genus;  the  iguana, 
basilisk,  and  chameleon ;  the  boa,  attaining  at 
times  a  length  of  50  ft.;  the  traga  venados 
(deer  swallower) ;  and  15  varieties  of  snakes, 
10  of  which,  especially  the  rattlesnake  and  ma- 
eaurely  are  venomous.  Myriads  of  noxious  in- 
sects infest  all  parts  of  the  lowland;  and  gigan- 
tic spiders  and  centipedes  more  than  12  in.  long, 
whose  sting,  in  common  with  that  of  the  yf  1- 
low  scorpion  (likewise  very  numerous  here), 
produces  terrible  fevers.  Enormous  bats  com- 
mit great  ravages  among  the  cattle,  sucking 
their  blood,  and  attacking  even  man  himseS 
during  his  sleep.    Excellent  fish  abound  in  the 


lakes  and  rivers  and  along  the  coasts,  especially 
the  lizay  found  in  the  channel  separating  the 
island  of  Margarita  from  the  mainland,  and 
salted  and  dried  for  export  and  for  the  interior. 
Margarita  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  pearl 
fishery,  which  is  still  continued,  but  much  re- 
duced m  value.  There  are  two  kinds  of  vul- 
tures, three  of  hawks,  and  two  of  owls;  par- 
tridges and  pigeons  are  plentiful;  there  are  14 
different  species  of  waders  and  10  of  divers; 
the  Venezuelan  parrots  yield  only  in  variety  to 
those  of  Brazil;  and  the  exquisite  plumage  of 
the  small  birds,  conspicuous  among  which  are 
trogons,  tanagers,  and  toueons,  is  unsurpassed 
in  the  world.  All  the  European  barnyard  fowls 
thrive  well  in  the  temperate  region.  Vast 
herda  of  horned  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  mules, 
asses,  and  swine  roam  in  a  wild  state  over  the 

Slains,  whence  they  take  refuge  in  the  elevated 
istricts  during  the  rainy  season.  The  number 
and  value  of  the  live  stock  in  the  whole  repub- 
lic in  1878  were  returned  as  follows :  horned 
cattle,  1,889,802,  value  $22,286,882;  sheep  and 
goats,  1,128,278,  value  $1,692,409 ;  horses,  98,- 
800,  value  $4,690,000;  mules,  47,200,  value 
$1,888,000;  asses,  281,000,  value  $1,686,000; 
and  swine,  862,597,  value  $2,175,042;  total 
value,  $84,868,282.— The  Venezuelans  in  gen- 
eral are  intelligent  and  courteous.  Though  all 
enjoy  equal  civil  rights,  without  respect  of 
caste  or  color,  the  whites  retain  the  power  of 
the  state  in  their  own  hands ;  while  the  mixed 
races,  though  more  indolent  and  apathetic,  are 
given  to  turbulence,  and  are  commonly  the  in- 
stigators of  factious  quarrels  and  revolutions. 
The  chief  industries  are  agriculture  and  cattle 
rearing.  Continued  internecine  strife  until  late- 
ly, and  lack  of  adequate  implements  and  of  suit- 
able means  of  transport  to  the  coast,  have  ma- 
terially retarded  development;  but  much  has 
been  done  since  1878  by  Gen.  Guzman  Blanco's 
government  toward  building  roads  and  extend- 
ing the  navigation  by  steam  of  the  great  rivers, 
lagoons,  and  lakes  of  the  country.  The  manu- 
factures include  cotton  fabrics  both  by  hand 
and  machinery,  hammocks,  hats,  cordage,  &c. ; 
in  M^rida,  woollen  carpets,  tastefully  varie- 
gated with  brilliant  colored  flowers  from  a  na^ 
tive  dye,  are  extensively  made ;  ship  buUdincr  is 
carried  on  in  Puerto  Gabello ;  numerous  bnck 
yards  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  re- 
public; and  several  thousand  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  cigars  and  cigarettes, 
exquisite  preserves  and  sweetmeats,  and  cacao. 
Several  kinds  of  oil  are  made,  especially 
cocoanut,  sesame,  and  tdrtago  oils;  and  per- 
fumes and  essences  from  magnificent  and  fra- 
grant fiowers  are  extracted  in  large  quantities. 
There  are  also  a  few  cart  and  carriage  factories. 
The  foreign  commerce  is  now  likely  to  increase 
rapidly  with  the  preparation  of  new  and  much 
needed  roads,  and  the  extension  of  steam  traf- 
fic on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  above  all  with 
the  inauguration  of  an  era  of  peace.  Amon^r 
exports  coffee  still  holds  the  first  rank,  that  of 
Maracaybo  and  La  Guayra  being  in  good  de- 
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mand  in  the  European  and  American  markets. 
The  other  principal  articles  of  export  are  cot- 
ton, cacao,  sugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  salt  hides, 
cattle,  tallow,  horns,  sarsapariDa,  and  dye  and 
cabinet  woods.  The  imports  include  cotton, 
linen,  and  silk  goods,  flour,  provisions,  hard- 
ware, wines,  aud  specie.  The  total  value  of 
the  exports  in  the  year  1872-'8  was  $21,820,- 
495,  and  of  the  imports  $11,264,976.  The 
articles  exported  and  the  quantities  in  1872-^3 
were  as  follows :  coffee,  28,998,585  lbs. ;  cot- 
ton, 5,648,828  lbs. ;  indigo,  182,976  lbs. ;  sugar, 
5,017,469  lbs. ;  cacao,  7,578,586  lbs. ;  tobacco, 
1,100,297  lbs*;  hides,  180,000;  skins  (deer 
and  goat),  150,000;  cattle,  6,881  head.  The 
total  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
(port  of  New  York)  in  the  years  ending  June 
80, 1870  and  1875,  respectively,  was  $1,897,800 
and  $4,206,264;  of  the  imports  from  New 
York  in  the  same  years,  $1,122,196  and  $1,980,- 
775.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  have 
thus  increased  by  more  than  100  per  cent,  in 
five  years.  The  articles  shipped  to  that  destina- 
tion are  usually  coffee,  cacao,  cotton,  indigo, 
hides,  skins,  woods,  and  drugs.  The  shipping 
movements  for  the  port  of  La  Guayra  in  1872 
-8  were :  entered,  177  vessels,  tonnage  98,424 ; 
cleared,  128  vessels,  tonnage  181,110.  For  the 
port  of  Puerto  Cabello  in  1874  they  were :  en- 
tered, 212  vessels,  tonnage  105,046;  cleared, 
126  vessels,  tonnage  78,227.  The  number  of 
vessels  entered  at  all  the  ports  of  the  republic 
in  1874  was  2,200.  In  the  year  ending  June 
80,  1875,  Venezuelan  ports  were  visited  by  17 
steamers  and  41  sailing  vessels  from  New  York, 
of  21,546  tons.  The  principal  Caribbean  ports 
are  now  visited  monthly  by  the  steamers  of 
one  American  and  seven  European  lines.  The 
coasting  trade,  which  is  considerable,  is  carried 
on  by  nation^  craft  only,  as  are  also  the  fish- 
eries. The  trafiAc  between  Car&cas  and  its 
port  La  Guayra  is  conducted  by  means  of  road 
locomotives  of  recent  introduction.  Telegraphs 
have  been  established  between  Cardcas  and  La 
Guayra,  Ooro,  and  other  coast  towns ;  and  in 
February,  1876,  materials  were  shipped  from 
New  York  for  several  other  lines. — ^By  the 
terms  of  the  constitution  of  March  28,  1864, 
Venezuela  became  a  federal  republic  closely 
modelled  after  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
executive  power  is  vested  in  a  president  elected 
for  four  years,  aided  by  the  six  ministers  of  in- 
terior and  justice,  foreign  affairs,  finance,  pub- 
lic works,  war  and  the  navy,  and  public  credit. 
The  president  has  no  veto  power.  The  legisla- 
tive power  resides  in  a  congress  composed  of 
a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives,  whose 
members  are  deputed  from  the  corresponding 
houses  in  the  individual  states.  Tlie  centred 
judicial  power  is  confided  to  the  supreme  court, 
three  superior  courts,  and  the  courts  of  first 
instance,  of  which  there  is  one  for  each  canton. 
The  municipal  government  is  conducted  by  the 
council  of  each  canton.  The  constitution  in 
its  other  provisions  resembles  that  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America;  but  its  modifications 


and  amendments  have  of  late  been  too  frequent 
and  too  numerous  for  mention  here.  The 
army  was  said,  in  the  president's  message  of 
February,  1875,  to  be  80,000  strong;  but  a 
subsequent  o£Bcial  publication  gave  it  at  10,- 
000  infantry  and  artiDery,  and  78,000  militia. 
The  national  revenue  amounted  in  1878-'4  to 
$5,570,401,  of  which  $4,565,857  proceeded 
from  the  customs  and  from  public  storage  and 
tonnage  dues ;  and  the  expenditures  amounted 
to  $5,209,851,  although  three  fifths  of  the  in- 
come was  to  have  been  appropriated  to  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  the  government,  and 
the  remainder  to  be  applied  on  the  amortiza- 
tion of  the  national  debts.  -On  June  80, 1878. 
the  home  debt  amounted  to  $16,489,888,  ana 
the  foreign  debt  to  $46,575,887.  The  govern- 
ment has  recently  resumed  payment  of  the 
interest  on  these  debts,  after  a  suspension  of 
several  years. — ^Education,  which  has  ever  been 
more  advanced  in  Venezuela  than  in  the  sister 
republics,  though  only  in  the  higher  branches, 
has  become  the  object  of  most  zealous  care  on 
the  part  of  Guzman  Blanco's  administration, 
under  whose  auspices  primary  instruction,  gra- 
tuitous and  compulsorv,  has  been  decreed,  and 
primary  schools  have  begun  to  multiply  rapid- 
ly. The  university  of  Gar&cas  had  in  1874  19 
professors  and  165  students;  and  there  are  be- 
sides in  that  city  a  medical  faculty  and  a  school 
of  arts  founded  by  Guzman  Blanco  in  May, 
1870.  Elsewhere  in  the  republic  there  are 
national  and  private  colleges,  and  a  seminary 
(called  university  since  the  abolition  of  the 
seminaries  by  decree  of  September,  1872).  A 
semi-ofiScial  report  published  in  1875  set  down 
the  number  of  primary  schools  for  the  whole 
republic  at  541,  of  which  141  were  federal  and 
the  remainder  municipal  and  private  schools ; 
the  attendance  at  the  former  was  7,064,  and 
at  the  latter  11,017.  The  religion  of  the  peo- 
ple is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  all  others  are 
tolerated.  The  clergy  are  strictiy  subordinate 
to  the  civil  power;  tibe  government  exercises 
the  patronage  of  the  church,  and  the  papal  sanc- 
tion, when  required,  is  transmitted  through  it. 
The  archiepiscopal  see  is  at  Car&cas,  and  there 
are  two  bishoprics,  one  at  M^rida  and  the  other 
at  Ciudad  Bolivar. — ^The  island  of  Margarita  and 
the  E.  part  of  the  coast  of  Venezuela  were  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  in  1498,  and  the  whole 
coast  by  Ojeda  and  Vespucci  in  1499.  On  en- 
tering Lake  Maracaybo,  they  found  an  Indian 
village  constructed  on  piles  over  the  water  (a 
common  occurrence  in  those  portions  of  the 
country  liable  to  inundation),  and  thence  called 
it  Venezuela  (Little  Venice).  This  name,  ori- 
ginally applied  only  to  the  region  near  the  lake, 
was  eventually  extended  to  the  whole  country. 
The  Spanish  conquerors  at  first  gave  it  the 
name  of  Costa  Firme,  and  included  under  this 
name  New  Granada  and  Ecuador  also;  at  the 
present  day  only  the  E.  coast  of  Venezuela  is 
known  as  Costa  Firme.  The  first  settlement 
was  made  about  1520,  at  Cnman4,  which  iscon- 
sequentiy  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  new 
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world.  Coro  was  founded  in  1527.  About 
1540  indications  of  gold  were  discovered  at 
several  points  along  the  coast  range,  and  in 
1545  Tocuyo  was  founded,  Barquisimeto  in 
1552,  Valencia  in  1555,  and  Caracas  in  1567. 
The  demand  for  cacao,  which  was  largely  pro- 
duced in  the  Dutch  settlement  at  Gura^oa,  led 
to  the  formation  in  1700  of  the  Guip^zcoa 
company  in  Spain,  which  sent  out  emigrants 
to  cultivate  cacao  and  indigo.  This  company 
was  dissolved  in  1778.  When  Napoleon  in 
1808  made  his  brother  Joseph  king  of  Spain, 
Venezuela  was  among  the  first  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  to  declare  for  the  ancient  dynasty ;  but 
as  early  as  April  19, 1810,  a  revolutionary  rising 
took  place  in  Oar&cas,  and  on  July  5,  1811, 
Venezuela  proclaimed  its  independence.  In 
1812,  by  the  treaty  of  Victoria,  it  returned  to 
the  sway  of  Spain ;  but  in  1813  it  again  revolt- 
ed under  Gen.  Bolivar,  and,  after  a  protracted 
conflict  with  varying  success,  the  republic  of 
Colombia,  embracing  New  Granada,  Venezu- 
ela, and  Ecuador,  was  declared  independent  in 
1819.  (See  Bolivab  y  Pontb.)  The  contest 
with  Spain  did  not  entirely  cease  till  1828, 
though  the  Spanish  force  had  been  for  some 
time  confined  to  a  small  territory.  In  1821  a 
congress  was  called,  and  a  constitution  adopted 
for  the  new  republic.  In  1829-*30  the  three 
states  separated  amicably,  and  a  new  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  by  Venezuela.  For  15  years 
the  presidency  was  held  successively  by  Gen. 
Paez  (see  Paez,  Josfi  Antonio),  Dr.  Vargas, 
and  Gen.  Soublette.  From  the  accession  of 
Gdn.  Jos6  Tadeo  Monagas  to  the  executive 
power,  in  March,  1846,  until  that  of  Gen.  Fal- 
con, in  June,  1863,  the  country  was  never  free 
from  civil  war.  Falcon,  after  several  years  of 
tranquil  possession  of  power,  was  deposed  by 
a  revolution  in  which  Antonio  Guzman  Blanco 
took  an  active  part,  and  which  only  terminated 
on  the  seizure  of  the  reins  of  government  by 
the  latter  on  April  26, 1869,  after  a  protracted 
war  with  varied  success.  Guzman  Blanco  now 
proclaimed  a  provisional  government  and  him- 
self the  head  thereof,  with  the  title  of  *'  gene- 
ral-in-chief  of  the  constitutional  army  of  the 
confederation.^'  He  next  exacted,  from  a  con- 
gress convoked  by  himself  at  Valencia,  in  July, 
1870,  extraordinary  powers,  and  the  title  of 
'^provisional  president  of  the  republio.^^  He 
was  ultimately  elected  on  Feb.  20,  1873,  for 
four  years.  Guzman  Blanco's  administration, 
though  republican  in  form,  is  dictatorial  in 
fact,  the  president  exercising  supreme  author- 
ity. Yet  no  abuses  have  been  complained 
of,  and  the  country  is  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition  than  it  ever  had  enjoyed  since  the 
colonial  times.  In  the  course  of  1874  and 
1875  a  sum  of  $4,260,858  62  was  disbursed  for 
municipal  improvements  and  highways.  The 
claims  of  the  United  States,  upward  of  $450,- 
000,  for  materials  furnished  at  the  time  of  the 
war  for  Colombian  independence,  and  indem- 
nities for  damage  sustained  by  American  citi- 
zens, are  in  course  of  liquidation  (1876). 


TEHL    See  Bbni. 

TEBTICE  (It.  Venezia).  L  A  province  of  It- 
aly, in  Venetia,  bordering  on  the  Adriatic  and 
the  provinces  of  Udine,  Treviso,  Padua,  and 
Rovigo ;  area,  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  837,- 
538.  The  lagoons  occupy  half  of  the  territory, 
but  the  tongue  of  land  extending  over  20  m. 
between  them  and  the  sea,  and  some  of  the 
islands,  have  fertile  spots,  where  agriculture  is 
improving.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Adige, 
Brenta,  and  Piave.  It  is  divided  into  the  dis- 
tricts of  Chioggia,  Dolo,  Mestre,  Mirano,  Por- 
togruaro,  San  Dona,  and  Venice.  11.  A  city, 
capital  of  the  province,  on  the  gulf  of  Venice, 
as  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  Adriatic  is  called,  in 
lat.  45°  26'  N.  and  Ion.  12°  20'  E.,  165  m.  E.  of 
Milan,  and  250  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Rome ;  pop.  in 
1872,  128,094.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  la- 
goons, collectively  known  as  the  lagoon  of 
Venice,  originally  formed  by  the  retreating  of 
the  sea.  At  Venice  they  are  separated  from 
the  sea  by  a  tongue  of  land  (lido)^  extending 
at  a  distance  of  about  4  m.  from  the  coast,  and 
divided  by  gaps  or  cuttings,  some  of  which 
form  harbors  (parti),  and  enclose  numerous 
small  islands  into  which  piles  were  driven  for 
the  construction  of  the  city.  There  are  more 
than  100  canals,  provided  with  small  quays, 
and  communication  is  further  kept  up  by  small 
streets,  lanes,  alleys,  and  courts,  which  with 
few  exceptions  are  ill  paved  and  overcrowded, 
and  by  about  400  bridges,  generally  steep  but 
with  easy  steps.  A  viaduct  2  m.  long,  with  over 
200  arches,  connects  Venice  with  the  principal 
railways  at  the  Mestre  junction.  The  two 
broadest  canals,  Delia  Giudecca  and  San  Mar« 
CO,  divide  the  city  proper  from  the  island  and 
suburb  of  Giudecca  and  from  the  island  of  San 
Giorgio.  The  so-called  great  canal  (canakuzo) 
divides  the  city  proper  into  two  parts,  and  is 
spanned  by  two  iron  bridges  erected  in  1854 
and  1858,  and  by  the  Rialto  bridge,  built  of 
marble  by  Antonio  da  Ponte  in  1588U'91,  and 
called  after  the  largest  island  (isola  del  Rialto, 
from  U  rivo  alto,  the  deep  stream).  The  canals 
are  protected  by  batteries  on  both  sides,  and 
connected  with  Malamocco,  Chioggia,  and  oth- 
er harbors,  and  with  the  mainland,  the  former 
harbor  (porto  di  Malamocco)  being  the  deepest 
of  all,  and  enabling  large  ships  to  come  up  to 
the  city.  The  great  canal  is  lined  with  magnifi- 
cent buildings  at  the  water^s  edge,  from  which 
there  is  immediate  access  to  gondolas,  of  which 
there  are  more  than  4,000,  all  painted  black,  in 
accordance  with  an  old  regulation.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  city  is  about  8  m.  It  seems 
from  every  direction  to  be  floating  on  water, 
and  presents  a  unique  appearance  of  fairy-like 
picturesqueness.  The  flnest  and  most  animated 
part  is  St.  Mark^s  place,  about  575  ft.  long  and 
185  to  270  ft.  broad,  containing  the  cathedral 
and  the  doge^s  palace,  bordered  by  arcades,  and 
surrounded  by  stately  edifices.  The  Piazzetta 
or  smaller  square  at  the  end  of  St.  Markka  place 
extends  to  the  principal  quay  (molo).  At  each 
end  of  the  Rialto  bridge  are  also  open  spaces, 
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and  on  the  top  of  the  bridge  are  three  busy 
passages,  divided  by  rows  of  shops.  But  the 
only  street  worthy  of  the  name  is  the  Merce- 
ria,  the  great  commercial  thoroughfare,  which 
is  connected  with  the  Kialto  by  intricate  and 
overcrowded  lanes. — Of  the  churches,  the  most 
important  is  St.  Mark^s,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 


square,  which  was  formerly  the  ducal  chapel, 
but  is  now  superseded  by  San  Pietro  di  Cas- 
tello  as  the  cathedral.  The  foundations  of  the 
present  edifice  were  laid  in  977.  It  is  built 
chiefly  in  the  Byzantine  style,  in  the  form  of 
a  Greek  cross  with  the  addition  of  large  por- 
ticoes.   Venetian  vessels  were  obliged  to  bring 


Bt  Murk's  Plftoe. 


from  the  East  pillars  and  marbles  for  the  edi- 
fice, the  principal  front  of  which  has  500  col- 
umns of  various  shapes  and  colors.  Over  the 
central  portal  of  the  vestibule  stand  the  cele- 
brated bronze  horses,  brought  from  the  hip- 
podrome of  Constantinople  when  that  city 
was  taken  by  the  crusaders;  they  were  car- 
ried to  Paris  by  Napoleon,  but  restored  in 
1815.  The  cathedral  is  surmounted  by  ^ve 
domes,  the  central  one  90  and  the  others  80  ft. 
high.  The  interior  is  rather  sombre,  owing  to 
the  limited  number  of  windows,  but  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly rich,  the  walls  and  columns  being  of 
precious  marbles,  the  pavement  of  tessellated 
marble,  and  the  vaulting  of  mosaics  upon  a 
gold  ground.  Near  the  angle  of  the  squares  is 
the  campanile  or  bell  tower  of  St.  Mark,  where 
Galileo  made  many  observations.  It  is  a  quad- 
rangular mass  of  brick,  823  ft.  high  and  42  ft. 
square  at  the  base,  with  a  pyramidal  pinnacle. 
There  are  altogether  about  100  churches,  and 
several  synagogues.  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo, 
popularly  cfdled  San  Zanipolo,  contains  the 
monuments  of  many  doges  and  other  illustri- 
ous persons.  Titian's  "St.  Peter  Martyr," 
one  of  its  greatest  ornaments,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1807.  The  Franciscan  church  (Sta. 
Maria  Gloriosa  de'  Frari).  contains  the  an- 
fient  archives  and  monuments  of  Titian  and 


Canova.  Sta.  Maria  della  Salute  possesses 
Titian's  "  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  and  since 
1820  the  remains  of  Sansovino.  II  Kedentore, 
on  the  Giudecca  island,  is  regarded  as  Palla- 
dio's  masterpiece.  San  Salvatore,  near  the 
Rialto  bridge,  possesses  Titian's  "  Transfigura- 
tion," and  splendid  monuments  by  Sansovino, 
one  of  the  chief  architects  of  the  building. 
Among  other  noteworthy  churches  are  S.  Gior- 
gio Maggiore,  S.  Zaccaria,  SS.  Apostoli,  S. 
Francesco  della  Vigna,  S.  Giorgio  de'  GrecL  S. 
Jacopo  di  Kialto,  Sta.  Lucia,  La  Madonna  dell' 
Orto,  S.  Casiano,  de'  Gesuiti  (with  the  tomb 
of  Manin,  the  last  doge),  S.  Giobbe,  Sta.  Ma- 
ria della  Salute,  S.  Moise,  and  S.  Stefano,  the 
last  being  one  of  the  finest  in  the  pointed  style. 
The  adjacent  island  of  San  Lazaro  has  been 
since  1715  the  principal  seat  of  the  Mekhitarist 
congregation  of  Armenian  monks,  established 
there  by  their  founder ;  they  are  celebrated  for 
editing  Armenian  works,  and  for  generally 
promoting  Armenian  and  European  literature. 
(See  Mekhitar.)  The  doge's  palace,  built  early 
in  the  9th  century,  has  been  repeatedly  de- 
stroyed, generally  by  fire.  In  the  14th  century 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Marino  Falieri.  The  present 
edifice  dates  from  subsequent  periods.  It  con- 
tains the  magnificent  h dl  of  tne  great  council, 
now  used  as  offices  of  provincial  authorities, 
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that  of  the  four  gates  hy  Palladio,  and  that  of 
the  formidable  council  of  ten,  and  other  mem- 
orable rooms,  with  embellishments  and  works 
of  art  by  the  most  illustrions  masters.  In  the 
two  lower  stories  are  the  cells  described  in  the 
notes  to  the  fourth  canto  of  Byron^s  **  Ghilde 
Harold,*'  and  at  the  top  of  the  palace  (iotto 
piomhi^  nnder  the  leads),  exposed  to  scorch- 
ing heat  in  sammer  and  to  cold  in  winter,  lan- 
guished for  a  long  time  political  and  other 
prisoners  amid  excruciating  sufferings.  Sil- 
vio Pellico  was  one  of  the  last  confined  here. 
The  famous  bridge  of  sighs  (pante  dei  sotpiri) 
connects  the  palace  with  the  eare&ri  (public 
prison),  built  in  1689  by  Da  Ponte.  The  ori- 
ginal palace  of  the  great  judicial  dignitaries  of 
the  republic,  standing  upon  60  arches  and  fill- 
ing nearly  the  whole  N.  side  of  St.  Mark's 
square,  was  converted  into  a  royal  palace  by 
Eugene  de  Beauharnais;  and  one  of  Sanso- 
vino's  grandest  structures,  the  church  of  San 
Geminiano,  was  pulled  down  in  1810  for  its  ex- 
tension. Pecht's  KunsUchdtze  Venediffs  (Tri- 
este, 1858)  contains  engravings  of  ail  the  mas- 
terpieces in  the  churches  and  palaces  of  Venice. 
Several  of  the  palaces  have  been  appropriated 
to  various  purposes,  such  as  the  Farcetti  for 
the  municipality  and  the  Grimani  for  the  post 
office.  The  latter  is  the  finest  modern  palace, 
and  the  palazzo  Vendramin  Oalerghi  was  re- 
garded as  the  most  superb  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  modernized  Manfrini  palace  once 
contained  a  picture  gallery  far  superior  to  the 
present  one.  The  easa  cToro  was  an  oriental 
gilded  palace  of  the  15th  century,  and  was 
restored  by  Taglioni.  The  mint  and  custom 
house  are  notable  public  buildings,  but  the 
most  impressive  of  all  b  the  arsenal  and  dock- 
yard, at  the  E.  end  of  the  city.  It  was  long 
the  most  characteristic  monument  of  the  great 
naval  power  of  the  republic  of  Venice.  Here 
are  docks  and  basins,  founderies  for  cannon, 
forges,  an  armory,  a  long  ropewalk,  and  other 
works.  New  graving  docks  and  a  patent  slip 
are  nearly  finished.  The  whole  is  surrounded 
by  a  lofty  wall,  extends  over  a  circumference  of 
nearly  8  m.,  and  at  one  time  employed  16,000 
workmen.  At  the  gate  or  land  entrance  are  the 
marble  lions  brought  from  Greece  at  the  end 
of  the  17th  century.  The  vessel  (Bucentoro) 
which  was  annually  used  in  the  doge's  so-cidled 
marriage  with  the  Adriatic  by  throwing  a  ring 
into  the  sea,  was  destroyed  by  the  French  at 
the  end  of  the  18th  century,  together  with 
other  relics  in  the  model  room.  Adjoining  the 
cathedral  is  a  lofty  tower  (tarre  delV  orologio) 
with  a  remarkable  clock,  above  the  dial  of 
which  are  two  bronze  figures  popularly  known 
as  **  Moors,"  striking  the  hours  on  a  bell. 
At  the  S.  end  of  the  Piazzetta  are  two  gran- 
ite columns,  which  were  surmounted  by  the 
winged  lion  of  St.  Mark,  the  emblem  of  the 
republic,  and  St.  Theodore  standing  on  a  croco- 
dile and  bearing  a  shield  and  a  sword.  Among 
recent  monuments  are  tJiose  of  Daniele  Manin 
and  Goldoni,  and  one  of  Byron  is  projected. 


— Venice  formerly  possessed  many  kuoU^  lay 
charitable  societies  under  ecclesiastical  pa- 
tronage ;  the  principal  one,  that  of  St  Mark's, 
now  forms  part  of  the  great  city  hospital. 
The  educational  institutions  comprise,  besides 
the  new  common  schools,  a  naval  college, 
a  lyceum,  several  gymnasiums,  new  scientific 
and  polytechnic  government  schools,  and  a 
chair  for  instruction  in  Japanese;  and  there 
are  a  museum  of  the  natural  sciences,  an  Athe- 
naum,  and  a  botanic  garden.  The  library  of 
St.  Mark's  is  now  in  the  doge's  palace,  and 
that  endowed  by  Petrarch  is  in  the  royal  pal- 
ace. The  academy  of  fine  arts,  in  the  former 
convent  de  la  Garitsl  and  designed  by  Palladio, 
includes  several  schools  and  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  picture  galleries  in  Italy.  The  mu- 
nicipal museum,  founded  by  Count  Correr, 
has  also  various  works  of  art ;  and  the  pinaco- 
teca  Manf  redini  is  in  the  ecclesiastical  seminary 
connected  with  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  della 
Salute.  Venice  abounds  with  memories  of 
Marco  Polo,  Petrarch,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  and 
other  illustrious  men.  The  principal  theatre  is 
La  Fenice,  accommodating  3,000  persons.  It 
was  originally  built  in  1791,  and  rebuilt  after 
the  fire  of  1836,  and  is  now  one  of  the  finest 
opera  houses  in  Italy. — Venice  has  always  been 
celebrated  for  its  glass  pearls,  beads,  and  other 
glass  wares,  made  in  the  city  and  on  the  island 
of  Murano.  The  ancient  manufacture  of  bro- 
cade tapestry  has  recently  been  revived,  and 
also  that  of  the  lace  work,  for  which  the  adja- 
cent island  of  Burano  was  always  celebrated ; 
and  a  new  feature  of  industry  is  the  imitations 
of  antique  furniture,  made  of  pear  wood  and 
bone  instead  of  the  ebony  and  ivory  formerly 
used.  Among  other  manufactures  are  ma- 
chines, iron  and  bronze  work,  gold  and  silver 
ware,  optical  instruments,  photographs,  and 
mosaics.  The  imports  in  1878  amounted  to 
$64,086,843,  which  was  $30,685,926  more  than 
in  1872;  the  increase  was  mainly  due  to  that 
in  the  trade  with  India  through  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  steamers,  of  which  Venice  has 
become  an  important  station.  They  consisted 
chiefiy  of  oils,  grain,  colonial  goods  and  drugs, 
woven  goods  and  twist,  indigo,  wine  and  spi- 
rits, silkworm  eggs,  hardware,  timber,  hides 
and  leather,  and  cattle.  The  exports,  valued 
at  $46,999,712,  comprised  chiefiy  cotton,  but- 
ter, grdn,  raw  silk,  colonial  goods  and  drugs, 
textile  fabrics  and  twist,  glass  beads  and  enam^ 
els,  and  hemp.  The  greater  part  of  the  trade 
is  with  England,  Austria,  the  East  Indies,  and 
Japan;  next  in  order  of  importance  are  the 
Turkish  empire  (including  Egypt  and  Hon- 
mania),  Holland,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and 
the  United  States.  Venice  is  the  principal 
market  of  the  petroleum  trade  with  this  conn- 
try,  and  the  imports  of  that  article  in  1873 
amounted  to  $704,262.  The  exports  to  the 
United  States  amounted  in  the  year  ending 
Sept.  80,  1874,  to  only  $56,238  in  gold.  For 
the  year  ending  Dec.  81,  1878,  the  arrivals 
comprised  439   steamers  (208  Austrian,  141 
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Eoglish,  02  Italian,  and  8  Dutch),  tonnage 
275,236,  and  2,205  sailing  vessels,  tonnage 
190,158;  the  departures  were  440  steamers, 
tonnage  276,966,  and  2,282  sailing  vessels,  ton- 
nage 197,567.  Venice  was  a  free  port  for  a 
considerable  period  prior  to  Jan.  1, 1874.  The 
unfavorable  results  anticipated  from  the  change 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  warded  ^jSt  by 
the  general  increase  of  prosperity  owing  to 
agricultural  improvements  in  the  interior,  to 
the  revival  of  old  branches  of  industry,  and 
to  the  greater  transit  and  direct  trafSc  with 
^S>7P^  India,  China,  and  Japan,  and  other 
countries. — In  the  early  part  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury the  Roman  territory  of  Yenetia  (see  Yb- 
nbtia)  was  inhabited  by  a  peaceful,  prosper- 
ous, and  commercial  people.  Aquileia,  its 
capital,  was  one  of  the  most  nourishing 
cities  of  Italy,  and  it  contained  others  which 
almost  rivalled  the  capital.  In  452  AttUa  in- 
vaded the  country,  burned  its  towns,  massa- 
cred many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed Aquileia,  which  was  rebuilt  at  a  later 
period.  (See  Aquileia.)  The  fugitives  from 
the  cities  settled  on  the  islands  in  the  lagoons 
and  the  gulf  of  Yenice,  and,  together  with  the 
few  earlier  settlers,  supported  themselves  by 
fishing  and  the  manufacture  of  salt  Though 
professing  allegiance  to  the  western  empire, 
they  were  practically  independent,  and  were 
governed  at  first  by  three  consuls  elected  by 
tiiemselves.  About  457  tribunes  elected  in  the 
same  manner  were  substituted  for  the  consuls, 
a  change  more  nominal  than  real,  and  the 
number  of  these  was  gradually  increased  to 
twelve.  The  islands,  safe  from  outward  at- 
tack, were  frequently  involved  in  quarrels  with 
each  other,  until  in  697  Cristoforo,  patriarch 
of  the  island  of  Grado,  proposed  that  in  place 
of  the  twelve  tribunes  one  common  niler  should 
be  elected  for  life  with  the  title  of  duke  (in 
the  Yenetian  dialect  doge)^  in  whom  all  power 
should  be  vested.  In  March,  697,  Paolo  Luca 
Anafesto  was  chosen  first  doge.  The  families 
of  the  twelve  deposed  tribunes  constituted  a 
kind  of  aristocracy,  and  subsequently  became 
Bach  by  law.  The  successive  changes  in  the 
government  of  Yenice,  which  ultimately  de- 
generated into  a  terrible  oligarchical  rule,  are 
noticed  in  the  article  Doos.  The  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, after  being  repeatedly  changed  from 
one  island  to  another,  was  permanently  fixed 
in  810  on  the  island  of  Rialto,  which  became 
a  celebrated  centre  of  trade,  and  it  was  speed- 
ily connected  with  adjacent  islands  by  wooden 
bridges.  After  the  fall  of  the  western  empire 
Yenice  at  different  times  acknowledged  alle- 
giance to  the  Gothic  kings,  the  eastern  em- 
pire, and  the  emperors  of  Germany,  but  vir- 
tually she  was  independent.  In  829,  according 
to  tradition,  the  bones  of  the  apostle  St.  Mark 
were  transferred  from  Alexandria  to  Yenice, 
and  he  became  the  patron  saint  of  the  repub- 
lic, which  was  often  styled  the  "  republic  of 
St  Mark."  The  influx  of  pilgrims  to  the 
shrine  of  the  saint  added  to  the  wealth  of  the 


city ;  her  commerce  increased,  and  from  this 
time  until  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century 
she  continued  to  grow  in  population,  wealth, 
and  refinement.  Previous  to  the  first  crusade 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  century  she  had, 
by  conquest,  by  voluntary  submission,  or  by 
cession  from  the  eastern  empire,  acquired  ter- 
ritory on  the  mainland  of  Italy  and  in  Dalma- 
tia,  Croatia,  and  Istria,  on  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  had  established  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  principal  nations. 
Throughout  a  great  part  of  the  eastern  empire 
her  traders  were  exempted  from  all  duties  and 
imposts,  and  most  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world  was  in  her  hands.  In  1098  she  sent  a 
n'eat  fieet  to  the  assistance  of  Godfrey  of 
Jaouillon ;  but  it  contributed  more  to  the  ex- 
tension of  her  trade  and  the  securing  of  com- 
mercial privileges  in  the  East  than  to  the  res- 
cue of  the  holy  sepulchre.  She  joined  tiie 
Lombard  league  against  the  German  emperor, 
and  in  1177  gained  a  great  victory  in  defence 
of  Pope  Alexander  III.  over  the  fieet  headed 
by  Otho,  son  of  Frederick  Barbarossa.  In 
gratitude  for  this  victory  the  pope  gave  the 
doge  Ziani  a  ring  and  instituted  the  ceremony 
of  "  marrying  the  Adriatic."  Frederick  was 
forced  to  consent  to  a  congress  at  Yenice,  at 
which  peace  was  concluded.  In  1202  the  sol- 
diers of  the  fourth  crusade  assembled  at  Yen- 
ice. Unable  to  pay  in  money  for  their  trans- 
portation to  the  East,  they  consented  to  assist 
the  Yenetians  in  suppressing  an  insurrection 
in  Dalmatia,  and  then  under  the  lead  of  the 
doge  Enrico  Dandolo  stormed  Constantinople, 
to  avenge  Yenice  for  the  deprivation  of  some 
of  her  commercial  privileges.  (See  Dandolo.) 
The  fairest  portion  of  the  eastern  empire,  in- 
cluding parts  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Crete,  £u- 
boea,  and  other  islands,  now  fell  under  the 
sway  of  Yenice,  and  she  was  the  most  splen- 
did city  in  Europe.  The  spoils  and  the  trade 
of  the  East  enriched  the  city,  and  especially 
the  nobility,  who  erected  magnificent  palaces 
filled  with  the  choicest  works  of  art  In  1289 
the  inquisition  was  established,  but  it  was 
always  kept  in  subjection  to  the  civil  power. 
After  some  minor  confiicts  with  Genoa,  a  seri- 
ous war  broke  out  on  the  occupation  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Palcsologi  with  Genoese 
aid  (1261) ;  and  until  near  the  end  of  the  14th 
century  the  two  republics  were  often  engaged 
in  desperate  struggles,  and  Yenice  was  once 
brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  (See  Genoa.) 
Among  the  internal  convulsions  during  this 

Seriod,  the  conspiracy  and  execution  of  the 
oge  Marino  Falieri  in  1855  is  chiefiy  remark- 
able. (See  Falieri.)  But  Yenice  soon  re- 
covered from  her  losses,  and  on  the  death  of 
the  doge  Tommaso  Mocenigo  in  1428  she  had 
reached  the  climax  of  her  prosperity.  During 
the  period  of  her  struggles  with  Genoa,  she 
had  made  herself  mistress  of  Treviso  and  other 
territories  on  the  Italian  mainland,  and  after 
the  peace  of  1881  also  of  Yicenza,  Yerona,  and 
Padua.    Under  Mocenigo's  successor  Frances- 
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CO  Fosoari  (see  Foscabi)  she  was  engaged  for 
about  80  years  in  mostly  snccessfnl  wars  with 
the  dnkes  of  Milan,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
the  century  with  the  Tnrks,  with  whom  a  dis- 
advantageous peace  was  concluded  in  1508. 
During  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  Venice  was 
continually  at  war.  Alliances  were  formed 
and  dissolved  at  short  intervals,  so  that  from 
the  formation  of  the  league  of  Gambrai  against 
Venice  in  1608,  between  the  pope,  the  empe- 
ror of  Germany,  and  the  kings  of  Aragon  and 
France,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Car- 
lovitz  in  1699  between  the  Turks  and  the  Chris- 
tians, Venice  was  at  different  times  engaged  in 
war  both  for  and  against  nearly  every  power 
in  Europe.  A  portion  of  her  Grecian  posses- 
sions were  taken  by  the  Turks  in  a  war  which 
ended  in  1540,  and  Candia,  after  a  long  strug- 
gle, in  1669;  and  in  1715  her  last  hold  on  the 
Morea  was  lost.  The  discovery  of  America 
and  of  the  passage  around  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope  had  in  the  mean  while  diverted  enter- 
prise and  commerce  into  new  channels,  and 
Venice,  after  being  for  centuries  the  centre  of 
the  trade  between  Asia  and  Europe,  gradually 
declined.  With  the  exception  of  unimportant 
contests  with  the  piratical  sovereigns  of  Tunis 
and  Algiers,  she  remained  at  peace  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  18th  century.  During  the 
wars  which  followed  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  revolution  Venice  declared  her  neu- 
trality ;  but  her  hostility  to  France  continual- 
ly manifested  itself,  and  finally  Bonaparte  de- 
clared war  against  her,  and  she  was  compelled 
to  yield.  In  May,  1797,  the  French  troops 
took  possession  of  the  city,  which  no  hostile 
force  had  ever  before  entered.  The  heredi- 
tary privileges  of  the  aristocracy  were  abol- 
ished; the  great  council  was  superseded  by 
a  provisional  government;  the  destruction  of 
the  prisons  and  other  buildings  of  the  inquisi- 
tion was  decreed ;  the  "  golden  book,"  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  hereditary  nobility,  was 
burned,  and  Venice  lost  her  independence.  By 
the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  Venice  with  a  large 
part  of  her  territories  was  subjected  to  Austria. 
By  the  peace  of  Presburg  in  1805  she  was  an- 
nexed to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  After  the  fall 
of  Bonaparte  she  again  passed  under  the  do- 
minion of  Austria,  forming  a  part  of  the  Lom- 
bardo- Venetian  kingdom.  During  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  1848  Venice  in  March 
revolted  against  the  Austrian  rule  and  pro- 
claimed the  restoration  of  the  republic  (see 
Manin)  ;  but  after  enduring  a  long  siege  and 
a  terrible  bombardment,  she  capitulated  on 
Aug.  28,  1849,  and  on  the  80th  Radetzky  en- 
tered the  city,  which  was  not  released  from 
the  state  of  siege  until  May  1, 1854.  By  the 
peace  of  Villafranca  in  1859  Venice  was  still 
left  in  the  possession  of  the  Austrians.  After 
their  defeat  in  the  Austro-Prussian  war  of 
1866  Venice  and  such  of  her  former  territo- 
ries as  were  under  Austrian  rule  were  ceded 
to  Napoleon  III.;  he  immediately  placed  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  municipal  au- 


thorities, who  at  once  called  upon  the  people 
to  vote  on  the  question  of  annexlition  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  The  election  was  held  in 
October,  and  out  of  upward  of  650,000  votes 
cast  all  but  69  were  in  favor  of  annexation. 
Victor  Emanuel  made  his  entrance  into  Ven- 
ice Nov.  7.  The  emperor  Francis  Joseph  of 
Austria  met  Victor  Emanuel,  for  the  first  time 
after  his  loss  of  the  dominion,  at  Venice,  Api-il 
5,  1875. — See  Tentori,  Saggio  sulla  storia  di 
Venezia  (12  vols.,  Venice,  1785-'90) ;  Count 
Dam,  HUtaire  de  la  r^uhligue  de  Venise  (7 
vols.,  Paris,  1819-21) ;  Philippi,  Geschichte  des 
Freistaats  Venedig  (3  vols.,  Dresden,  1828) ; 
Venetia  e  U  iue  lagune  (8  vols.,  Venice,  1847) ; 
Ruskin,  *'The  Stones  of  Venice"  (3  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1851-8);  Romanin.  Storia  documentata 
di  Venezia  (10  vols.,  Venice,  1868-'61);  W.  0. 
Hazlitt,  "The  History  of  the  Venetian  Re- 
public" (4  vols.,  London,  1858-*60);  HoweUs, 
"  Venetian  Life"  (New  York,  1866) ;  Cicogna, 
I  dogi  di  Venezia  (2  vols.,  Venice,  1867);  and 
Billitzer,  GeechichU  Venedigs  (Trieste,  1871). 

VENICB.  CMf  9if  the  name  given  to  the  N.  W. 
part  of  tne  Adriatic  sea,  where  it  forms  an 
indentation  in  the  coast  of  Venetia,  extending 
about  50  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Taglia- 
mento  to  the  delta  of  the  Po.  The  gulf  of  Tri- 
este is  its  N.  E.  prolongation.  Its  depth  is  not 
more  than  12  fathoms.  It  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Piave,  Brenta,  Adige,  Po  di  Levante, 
Po  della  Maestra,  and  other  rivers. 

YEIVLOO,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Limburg,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Maas,  40  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Maestricht ;  pop. 
about  8,000.  It  has  a  large  Catholic  church,  a 
fine  town  hall,  two  arsenals,  a  school  of  indus- 
try and  design,  manufactories  of  tobacco  and 
other  articles,  tanneries,  breweries,  and  distil- 
leries, and  much  trade  in  hogs.  A  suspension 
bridge  connects  the  town  with  Fort  St.  Mi- 
chael on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maas;  on  the 
right  bank  is  Fort  Ginkel,  and  opposite  Ven- 
loo  is  the  fortified  island  of  Waert  or  Weert. 
The  place  has  undergone  many  sieges. 

¥i9IOM,  a  kind  of  secretion  produced  in 
certain  animal  bodies,  which  acts  as  a  poison 
when  introduced  into  the  tissues  of  other  ani- 
mals. The  characteristics  of  a  venom,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  poisons  in  general,  are  that  it 
is  of  organic  origin,  produced  in  special  secre- 
ting organs,  termed  ^^  poison  glands,"  and  that 
it  is  introduced  into  the  tissues  by  means  of 
certain  organs  specially  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  have  the  form  of  stings  or  fan^s. 
Thus  we  have  the  venom  of  the  rattlesnake, 
the  viper,  the  scorpion,  and  the  tarantula.  A 
virus,  on  the  other  hand,  though  also  a  poison 
of  an  organic,  and  usually  an  animal  origin,  is 
the  result  of  diseased  action  or  of  putrescence, 
and  usually  has  the  power  of  exciting  in  the 
poisoned  individual  the  same  disease  as  that  bj 
which  it  was  itself  produced^  Thus  we  speak 
of  the  virus  of  smallpox,  of  cowpox,  and  the 
like.  The  poison  of  nydrophobia  is  properl  j 
not  a  venom  but  a  virus,  since  it  is  due  to  the 
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presence  of  a  diseased  element  in  the  natural 
secretion  of  the  saliva,  and  reproduces  the  same 
disease  bj  inoculation.  A  viros  does  not  usu- 
ally cause  any  local  irritation ;  or  if  so,  as  in 
the  case  of  cowpox  or  smallpox,  it  is  quite  in- 
significant as  compared  with  the  effect  upon 
the  system  at  large.  A  venom,  on  the  other 
hand,  generally  produces  great  pain,  swelling, 
and  inflammation  at  the  spot  where  it  is  ap- 
plied; and  its  constitutional  effect  appears  to 
be  in  great  measure  sympathetic  with  the  locfd 
disturbance. 

TrarniiATION.  See  Wabmino  akd  Venti- 
ULTioy. 

HESmUNtlJlffli  (Lat.  tenter^  the  belly,  and 
loqniy  to  speak),  a  Kind  of  vocal  mimicry,  by 
which  an  illusion  is  produced  in  relation  to  the 
source  or  direction  from  which  the  sound  pro- 
ceeds. The  name,  or  at  least  its  cognate 
terms  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  originated  from 
the  practice  of  the  witches  and  persons  sup- 
posed to  have  a  familiar  spirit  among  the  Oa- 
naanitish  nations  and  the  Jews,  and  the  divi- 
ners or  prophesying  priests  and  priestesses  of 
the  Greeks,  causing  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions asked  by  those  who  consulted  them  to 
proceed  apparently  from  the  abdomen,  in  which, 
as  they  aUeg^d,  resided  their  familiar  spirit  or 
demon.  The  first  attempts  at  ventriloquism 
were  probably  made  in  E^rpt  or  India,  in  both 
of  whiich  countries  it  has  been  known  from  the 
earliest  periods.  That  it  was  commonly  prac- 
tised in  Egypt  during  the  residence  of  the  Is- 
raelites there  is  evident  from  the  prohibitions 
of  the  Jewish  lawgiver  against  it  after  the  exo- 
dus, in  Lev.  xix.  81,  and  xx.  6,  27,  and  Deut. 
xviii.  10-14.  The  early  inhabitants  of  Canaan 
had  also  practised  it,  as  appears  from  the  last 
passage  named.  In  all  these  cases  the  term 
translated  "  having  a  familiar  spirit  '^  signifies 
in  the  original  **  speaking  from  the  belly.'^ 
Notwithstanding  the  death  penalty  pronounced 
against  it,  the  practice  of  divination  or  ventril- 
oquism continued  among  the  Jews,  as  the  ref- 
erences to  it  in  Isaiah  and  the  other  prophets 
fully  demonstrate.  Nor  did  it  cease  as  a  pre- 
tended means  of  revelation  in  the  early  centu- 
ries of  the  Christian  era,  as  the  case  in  Acts 
xvi.  16,  the  well  known  practice  of  gastroman- 
cy  among  the  later  Greeks,  and  the  repeated 
references  of  St.  Chrysostom  and  other  early 
Christian  fathers,  sufficiently  prove.  Its  use 
for  such  purposes  was  finally  abandoned  during 
the  middle  ages.  In  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
eeatnry  Louis  Brabant,  valet  de  chambre  of 
Francis  L,  employed  it  to  secure  the  consent 
of  the  mother  of  his  betrothed  to  his  marriage 
with  her  daughter,  and  also  to  extort  from  a 
rich  miser  a  large  sum  of  money.  In  1772  the 
abb6  de  la  Chapelle  published  an  account  of 
two  eminent  ventriloquists.  Baron  Mengen  at 
Vienna  and  M.  Saint-Gille  near  Paris,  who 
were  very  successful  in  producing  illusions  by 
means  of  vocal  mimicry,  and  causing  the  voices 
which  they  imitated  to  appear  to  come  from 
trees,  the  earth,  or  the  bodiea  of  animals. 


These  gentlemen  made  no  secret  of  their  per- 
formances, but  attributed  their  skill  to  tneir 
fondness  and  talent  for  mimicry,  which  ena- 
bled them  to  imitate  accurately  all  kinds  of 
sounds.  M.  Saint-Gille  displayed  his  skin  be- 
fore commissioners  of  the  French  academy  of 
sciences,  who  investigated  the  subject  with 
great  care.  Since  that  period  ventriloquism 
has  become  common,  and  most  of  the  so-called 
magicians,  wizards,  and  sleight-of-hand  per- 
formers practise  it.  Thiemet,  Borel,  Fitz- 
james,  Houdin,  and  Alexandre  in  France,  and 
Charles  Mathews  and  others  in  England,  en- 
joyed a  high  reputation  for  their  success  in  this 
art.  M.  Comte,  a  celebrated  French  ventrilo- 
quist, was  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  possi- 
bility of  cultivating  it  by  scientific  methods, 
and  several  eminent  singers  have  resorted  to  it 
to  produce  unusual  musical  effects.  It  was 
supposed  for  many  y^ars,  and  eminent  physi- 
ologists gave  countenance  to  the  theory,  that 
some  peculiarity  in  the  conformation  of  the 
larynx  was  requisite  for  ventriloquism,  or  at 
least  that  it  was  accomplished  by  processes 
essentially  different  from  those  adopted  in  or- 
dinary speaking  or  singing;  but  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  vocal  organs  of  the  ven- 
triloquist are  the  same  as  those  of  other  men, 
nor  is  his  use  of  them  materially  different  from 
that  of  others.  For  success  in  his  art,  he  re- 
quires only  keen  perceptions,  an  ear  delicately 
attuned  to  the  variations  of  sound  produced  by 
distance  or  direction,  and  a  strongly  developed 
mimetic  faculty.  The  vocal  organs  have  the 
power  of  imitating  under  skilful  training  all 
the  sounds  of  animate  or  inanimate  life,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  represent  them  as  heard  at 
greater  or  less  distances  and  from  different  di- 
rections. The  ventriloquist  is  well  aware  that 
no  one  of  our  senses  is  more  easily  deceived 
than  that  of  hearing,  because  in  listening  to 
sounds  we  judge  of  their  remoteness  by  com- 
paring them  with  other  sounds  whose  distance 
we  are  familiar  with,  and  determine  their  dis- 
tance by  an  arbitrary  and  often  incorrect  esti- 
mate of  their  relative  volume  at  the  place  of 
their  supposed  emission.  Aware  of  this,  he 
utters  the  sound  with  the  effect  it  would  have 
upon  the  hearer's  ear  if  it  had  really  traversed 
the  distance  he  designs  it  to  represent,  reducing 
its  loudness,  softening  somewhat  its  quality  or 
tone,  and,  if  it  is  in  words,  obscuring  a  little 
the  consonant  sounds,  while  retaining  unaltered 
the  pitch  and  duration.  In  doing  this,  he  modi- 
fies the  tones  of  his  voice  by  varying  the  posi- 
tion of  the  tongue  and  the  soft  palate,  dilating 
or  contracting  the  mouth  or  pharynx,  and  ei- 
ther dividing  the  buccal  and  pharyngeal  cavi- 
ties into  several  compartments  or  throwing 
them  into  one.  This  is  done  without  move- 
ment of  the  lower  jaw  and  with  but  slight  mo- 
tions of  the  lips,  while  by  means  of  skilful  and 
apparently  natural  gestures  the  attention  of 
the  hearer  is  diverted  from  the  ventriloquist 
himself  to  the  point  from  which  the  voice  or 
sound  is  supposed  to  proceed.     Usually  the 
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ventriloqaist  stands  so  as  to  give  onlj  a  profile 
view  of  nis  faoe,  unless  at  a  distance  from  his 
audience,  and  tbas  has  greater  opportunity  of 
concealing  any  slight  motions  of  the  facial  mus- 
cles. In  most  cases,  too,  the  apparently  re- 
mote voice  is  a  falsetto,  this  being  more  within 
the  command  of  the  performer,  without  per- 
ceptible facial  movement,  than  the  natural 
tones.    (See  Voice.) 

TEMTIJIIA,  a  S.  W.  county  of  California, 
bordering  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  drained  by 
Buenaventura  and  Santa  Clara  rivers;  area, 
about  2,000  sq.  m.  It  has  been  formed  since 
the  census  of  1870.  The  surface  is  generally 
mountainoDs.  The  valleys  are  very  fertile. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  largely  raised,  and  Indian 
corn,  barley,  grapes,  oranges,  and  other  semi- 
tropical  fruits  are  grown.  Various  minerals 
are  found.    Capital,  San  Buenaventura. 

TEimiRA  DE  RAULICA,  GtoacehlM,  an  Italian 
pulpit  orator,  bom  in  "Palermo,  Bee.  8,  1792, 
died  in  Versailles,  Aug.  8,  1861.  He  was  eda- 
cated  in  the  Jesuit  college  of  Palermo,  and  en- 
tered the  society  of  Jesus,  but  left  it  to  be- 
come a  Theatine.  His  first  pulpit  discourses 
marked  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  orators  in 
Italy.  He  became  general  secretary  of  his 
order,  contributed  largely  to  its  restoration, 
and  published  La  eama  dei  regolari  al  tribu- 
nals del  huon  ieruo.  Subsequently  he  was 
named  censor  of  the  press  and  member  of  the 
royal  council  of  public  instruction  for  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  used  his  influence  to 
introduce  into  Italy  the  new  traditionalist  phi- 
losophy of  France.  He  became  especially  dis- 
tinguished for  his  funeral  orations.  In  1824 
he  was  appointed  general  of  the  order  of  the 
Theatines,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  made  a  member  of  a  commis- 
sion of  censorship ;  at  the  same  time  he  was 
presented  to  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  law  in 
the  university  of  Rome,  and  soon  after  made 
almoner  of  the  same  institation.  He  was 
prominently  employed  in  diplomatic  affairs. 
In  1828  he  published  I>e  Methodo  Philoio- 
phandiy  in  defence  of  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phy. This  was  bitterly  attacked  by  the  abb6 
Lamennais ;  and,  wearied  of  the  controversies 
which  ensued,  Ventura  quitted  the  pontifical 
court,  and  spent  ten  years  in  retirement.  In 
1889  appeared  his  work  Delle  Mleue  della 
fede  (3  vols.  8vo).  During  this  period  also  he 
preached  his  finest  sermons  in  the  church  of 
8.  Andrea  della  Valle  and  at  St.  Peter's,  and 
his  published  homilies  fill  5  vols.  8vo.  After 
the  death  of  Gregory  XVI.  he  exerted  himself 
to  secure  the  election  of  Cardinal  Mastai-Fer- 
retti,  and  became  one  of  the  private  coun- 
sellors of  the  new  pope.  In  1847  he  preached 
the  funeral  sermon  of  O'Connell,  the  liberal 
opinions  advanced  in  which  gave  him  great 
influence  with  the  people.  At  the  beginning 
of  1848  the  popular  government  of  Sicily 
made  him  minister  plenipotentiary  and  com- 
missioner extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Rome. 
He  published  a  treatise   **0n  the  Indepen- 


dence of  Sicily,"  another  "  On  the  Legitimacy 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Sicilian  Parliament,"  and 
subsequently  an  octavo  volume  entitled  Men- 
ionges  diplomatique.  He  also  labored  with 
Gioberti  and  Rosmini  to  effect  a  commercial 
union  of  the  Italian  states  as  a  first  step  to- 
ward a  political  confederacy.  On  May  4, 1849, 
he  retired  under  the  protection  of  the  French 
to  Civitil  Vecchia,  and  afterward  to  Mont- 
pellier  in  France.  There  he  wrote  "Letters 
to  a  Protestant  Minister"  (12mo,  1849),  in 
answer  to  a  clergyman  of  Geneva,  who  main- 
tained that  St.  Peter  had  never  been  in  Rome. 
After  remaining  two  years  at  Montpellier 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  drew  crowds  to 
the  churches  of  the  Madeleine  and  St.  Louis 
d'Antin.  He  published  there  Ei$toire  de  Vir- 
ginie  Bruni  (12mo,  1850) ;  Les  femtaeM  de 
r^vangiU  (12mo,  1852) ;  La  raison  philow- 
phique  et  la  raiwn  eatholique  (8vo,  1852);  £9- 
Mi  $ur  Vorigine  dea  idees  (8vo,  1858);  La 
femme  eatholique  (8  vols.  8vo,  1854);  Veeole 
dee  miracleey  ou  lee  auvree  de  la  puiseanee  et 
de  la  grandeur  de  Jeiue-Chriet  (2  vols.  18mo, 
1854-*5);  andZtf|WtttMnrc^rtfiien(8vo,  1857). 
VKNU8,  in  Roman  mythology,  the  goddess 
of  love,  especialiy  of  sensual  love.  She  was 
originally  considered  a  divinity  of  very  little 
importance,  and  no  mention  was  made  of  her 
in  the  documents  relating  to  the  early  history 
of  Rome.  In  later  times  the  Romans  identi- 
fied her  with  the  Greek  Aphrodite,  and  adopted 
all  the  myths  relating  to  that  goddess.  Aphro- 
dite was  among  the  Greeks  one  of  the  great 
Olympian  divinities  and  the  goddess  of  love 
and  beauty.  The  Iliad  makes  her  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter  and  Dione ;  later  traditions  as- 
sign to  her  a  different  parentage.  The  one 
most  generally  adopted,  because  best  suited  to 
the  poetical  imagination  of  the  Greeks,  repre- 
sented her  as  having  sprung  from  the  foam  of 
the  sea,  whence  her  name,  from  the  Greek 
a^P^^  foam.  She  first  landed  at  Cythera,  and 
thence  went  to  Cyprus.  Wherever  she  trod, 
flowers  sprang  up.  These  two  islands  were  the 
principal  seats  of  her  worship,  and  from  them 
she  was  called  the  Cytherean,  Paphian,  and 
Cyprian  Aphrodite.  She  was  married  to  the 
deformed  god  Heph»stus  (Vulcan),  but  had 
inany  amours  both  with  other  gods,  especially 
Mars,  and  with  mortals.  Of  the  latter,  Adonia 
inspired  her  with  the  fondest  passion.  To  the 
Trojan  Anchises  she  bore  JSneas,  from  whom 
the  Roman  poets  and  historians  traced  the  de* 
scent  of  Romulus.  Paris  awarded  her  the  gold* 
en  apple,  the  prize  of  beauty,  in  preference  to 
Juno  and  Minerva ;  and  she  consequently  sided 
with  the  Trojans  in  the  war  against  their  city. 
She  had  a  ceetue  or  girdle  which  inspired  the 
beholder  with  a  passionate  love  for  the  one 
who  wore  it.  Among  plants  and  birds,  the 
poppy,  apple,  myrtle,  and  rose,  and  the  spar- 
row, swallow,  swan,  dove,  and  lynx  or  wry- 
neck, were  her  favorites.  The  planet  Venus 
and  the  month  of  April  were  sacred  to  her. 
Young  animals  were  sometimes  sacrificed  to 
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her,  but  usually  the  offerings  consisted  of  in- 
cense and  garlands  of  flowers.  Festivals  were 
celebrated  in  her  honor,  the  principal  of  which 
were  called  AphrodUia,  Modern  scholars  re- 
gard Aphrodite  as  originally  identical  with  the 
Phoenician  Astarte  (in  the  Bible  Ashtoreth),  or 
with  Baaltis  (by  some  identified  with  the  Aishe- 
rah  of  the  Bible),  and  think  that  her  worship 
was  introduced  at  a  very  early  period  by  the 
Phoenicians  into  Cyprus  and  Gythera,  whence 
it  spread  over  Greece,  and  in  the  course  of  its 
development  became  wholly  Grecian. — Venus 
was  a  favorite  subject  of  ancient  sculpture. 
The  statues  known  as  the  Venus  de'  Medici  and 
the  Venus  of  Milo  are  among  the  most  cele- 
brated works  that  have  been  preserved  from 
antiquity.  The  former,  exhumed  in  the  17th 
century  in  11  pieces,  is  in  Florence;  the  latter, 
found  in  the  island  of  Milo  in  1820,  is  in  the 
Louvre,  in  Paris. 

VENDS,  the  second  planet  in  order  of  distance 
from  the  sun.  According  to  the  estimate  of 
the  sun's  distance  used  throughout  this  work 
(91,430,000  m.),  Venus  travels  at  a  mean  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  of  about  66,184,000  m.  The 
eccentricity  of  her  orbit  is  small,  not  exceeding 
0-00686,  so  that  her  greatest  distance,  66,586,- 
000  m.,  does  not  exceed  her  least  distance,  65,- 
682,000  m.,  by  more  than  about  900,000  m. 
In  estimating  her  greatest  and  least  distances 
from  the  earth,  accordingly,  it  is  more  impor- 
tant to  notice  the  effect  of  the  earth's  variation 
of  distance,  which  amounts  (see  Earth)  to 
about  8,000,000  m.  The  actual  point  of  near- 
est approach  between  the  two  orbits  lies  in 
longitude  about  TO'',  and  here  the  orbits  are 
about  24,150,000  m.  apart;  this  then  is  the 
nearest  approach  Venus  can  ever  make  to  the 
earth.  The  orbits  are  furthest  apart  in  about 
longitude  250°,  where  they  are  separated  by 
about  26,500,000  m.;  and  adding  to  this  the 
diameter  of  Venus's  orbit,  about  182,800,000 
ID.,  we  find  the  greatest  distance  separating  the 
two  planets  to  be  about  168,800,000  m.  The 
mean  inclination  of  Venus^s  orbit  to  the  eclip- 
tic is  about  8°  28'  81" ;  but  her  path  is  not  so 
largely  inclined  to  the  mean  plane  of  the  solar 
system.  Her  mean  sidereal  revolution  is  com- 
pleted in  224*700787  days,  and  her  mean  syno- 
dical  revolution  in  688*920  days.  Her  diameter 
is  about  7,510  m. ;  her  volume  856  thousandths 
of  the  eailb's,  her  mass  about  885  thousandths 
(her  density  exceeding  the  earth's  in  the  pro- 
portion of  108  to  100).  Venus,  travelling  on 
a  path  within  the  earth's,  is  never  seen  in  op- 
position, passing  between  the  earth  and  sun 
when  at  her  nearest.  At  this  time  she  is  of 
course  invisible,  her  dark  hemisphere  being 
turned  toward  the  earth.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  she  turns  her  fully  iUuminated  hemi- 
sphere toward  the  earth,  she  is  not  only  at  her 
farthest,  but  lies  almost  directly  on  the  prolon- 
gation of  a  line  directed  toward  the  sun,  and  is 
therefore  lost  in  his  superior  lustre.  Between 
these  phases  she  exhibits  all  the  figures  shown 
by  the  moon,  passing  from  a  nearly  full  disk 
816  TOL.  XVI.— 20 


to  the  finest  crescent  (as  an  evening  star),  and 
from  finest  crescent,  alter  her  disappearance  in 
inferior  conjunction,  to  nearly  a  full  disk  (aa 
a  morning  star),  when  she  again  disappears 
in  superior  conjunction.  But  as  her  distance 
from  the  earth,  unlike  the  moon's,  undergoes 
great  variations,  she  varies  in  apparent  size  as 
well  as  in  phase,  having  the  least  diameter  when 
nearest  to  a  full  orb,  and  the  greatest  when 
her  crescent  of  light  is  finest.  She  lies  furthest 
from  the  sun  in  the  heavens  when  her  disk  is 
about  half  illuminated,  the  distance  (her  elon- 
gation, as  it  is  called)  varying  in  different  sy- 
nodicai  revolutions  from  about  45°  to  about  47° 
12^ — ^Although  this  planet  approaches  the  earth 
so  much  more  closely  than  her  rival  in  beauty, 
Jupiter,  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  ex- 
amine her  surface  with  the  telescope  to  any 
very  useful  purpose.  Her  great  brightness  in- 
troduces a  difficulty  which  does  not  exist  in 
the  case  of  Jupiter,  closely  though  he  resembles 
her  in  appearance  when  both  are  seen  under 
like  conditions  with  the  unaided  eye ;  for  the 
illumination  of  Venus  exceeds  that  of  Jupiter 
(mile  for  mile  of  surface)  fully  48  times, 
though  the  intrinsic  brilliancy  of  Venus  does 
not  surpass  Jupiter's  much  more  than  20  times. 
It  is  singular  that,  notwithstanding  this  diffi- 
culty, the  first  observers  with  the  telescope 
achieved  considerable  success  in  recognizing 
and  watching  spots  on  her  surface.  In  fac^ 
the  beat  telescopes  of  modem  times  fail  to 
show  spots  which  Oassini,  Bianchini,  and  others 
of  the  early  observers  agree  in  describing.  If 
the  earlier  observers  had  deduced  different 
rotation  periods,  we  should  be  led  to  conclude 
that  the  spots  they  saw  had  no  real  existence ; 
and  l^is  indeed  has  been  the  general  conclusion 
to  which  modem  astronomers  have  been  led. 
Yet  it  should  be  noted  that  in  presence  of  the 
close  agreement  between  the  rotation  periods 
deduced  by  Gassini,  SchrOter,  and  De  Vico,  it 
is  difiicult  to  reject  altogether  the  evidence 
which  led  to  such  closely  accordant  results. 
Domenico  Gassini,  after  long  seeking  in  vain 
for  recognizable  marks,  noted  in  1667  a  bright 
spot  not  very  far  from  the  southern  horn  of 
the  planet ;  and  from  observations  of  this  spot 
he  deduced  a  rotation  period  of  about  28  hours. 
In  1726  Bianchini  made  observations  whence 
he  deduced  the  monstrous  period  of  24  days  8 
hours.  (It  was  on  this  rotation  period  that 
Ferguson  based  his  remarkable  account  of  the 
diumal  phenomena  of  Venus.)  The  younger 
Gassini,  having  carefully  compared  his  father's 
observations  with  Bianchini's,  found  that  both 
series  could  be  explained  by  a  rotation  period 
of  28  hours  and  between  21  and  22  minutes, 
whereas  a  period  of  24  days  8  hours  could 
not  be  reconciled  with  D.  Gassini's  observa- 
tions. This  explanation  was  received,  because 
it  was  known  that  Bianchini's  observations 
were  not  continuous,  but  interrupted  for  want 
of  sky  room,  a  neighboring  building  inter- 
fering with  his  view  of  the  planet.  Schrdter's 
observations  led  to  the  rotation  period  28  h. 
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21  min.  19*2  sec.  Thej  were  made  on  amonn* 
tain  (or  what  he  took  to  be  such)  near  the 
southern  horn  of  Venus.  He  remarked  that 
while  the  northern  horn  always  preserved  its 
proper  pointed  figure,  the  southern  sometimes 
appeared  rounded,  which  circumstance  he  con- 
sidered due  to  the  presence  of  a  mountain 
whose  shadow  fell  on  the  place  where  the 
horn  should  have  been.  Beyond  this  place  he 
observed  a  luminous  point  which  he  regard- 
ed as  the  summit  of  another  mountain,  illu- 
minated by  the  sun.  The  proper  position 
for  showing  these  appearances  cannot  be  long 
maintained,  as  the  planet  rotates,  and  thus  their 
recurrence  affords  a  means  of  determining  the 
rate  of  its  rotation.  By  taking  as  many  as  160 
rotations,  SchrOter  deduced  the  rotation  period 
mentioned  above.  De  Vico  at  Rome,  in  1889- 
'41,  made  a  series  of  observations,  confirming 
Bianchini's  drawings  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
He  deduced  the  rotation  period  23  h.  21  min. 

22  sec.  Accepting  this  result,  we  find  for  the 
three  planets  Venus,  the  earth,  and  Mars,  in 
this  order  (t\xQ  order  of  their  distances),  the 
rotation  periods  28  h.  21  min.  22  sec,  23  h.  66 
min.  4  sec,  and  24  h.  87  min.  23  sec,  increas- 
ing with  distance  from  the  sun  in  a  nearly 
uniform  manner. — While,  as  we  have  said,  it 
seems  impossible  to  reject  the  evidence  afford- 
ed by  the  observations  of  SchrOter,  De  Vico, 
and  others,  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  recog- 
nizable marks  on  Venus,  yet  as  many  of  the 
ablest  observers,  using  the  finest  telescopes  of 
our  day,  have  failed  to  recognize  such  spots, 
we  must  adopt  Sir  John  HerschePs  explanation, 
who  says  that  *^the  most  natural  conclusion 
from  the  very  rare  appearance  and  want  of 
permanence  of  the  spots  is,  that  we  do  not  see, 
as  in  the  moon,  the  real  surface  of  the  planet, 
but  only  its  atmosphere,  much  loaded  with 
clouds,  serving  to  mitigate  the  otherwise  in- 
tense glare  of  the  sunshine."  It  is  clear  from 
other  circumstances  that  Venus  has  an  atmos- 
phere. During  her  transits  over  the  sun's  disk 
in  1761  and  1769  a  sort  of  penumbral  light 
was  observed  round  her  disk.  Wargentin  ob- 
served that  the  part  of  the  disk  off  the  sun 
ooukl  be  recognized  by  a  faint  light  bordering 
it,  during  almost  the  whole  time  of  emersion. 
Bergman,  who  observed  the  transit  of  1761  at 
Upsal,  states  that  at  ingress  the  part  of  Venus 
still  off  the  sun  could  be  seen,  being  bounded 
by  a  orescent  of  light.  At  the  egress  this  ap- 
pearance was  even  more  remarkable.  As  more 
of  the  planet's  disk  passed  off  the  sun's,  the 
part  of  the  crescent  of  light  furthest  from  the 
sun  grew  fainter  and  ultimately  vanished,  so 
that  at  last  only  the  horns  could  be  seen. 
Many  other  accounts  of  these  two  transits  con- 
tain similar  statements,  and  during  the  recent 
transits  the  same  appearances  were  seen  by 
many  observers.  It  is  readily  perceived  that 
such  appearances  might  be  expected  in  the 
case  of  a  planet  surrounded  by  an  atmospheric 
enxrelope.  The  sun  would  be  raised  by  atmos- 
pheric refraction  precisely  as  our  own  sun  is 


raised  above  the  horizon  after  he  has  really 
passed  below  it.  When  we  look  at  the  part  of 
Venus  furthest  from  the  snn,  before  immersion 
or  after  emersion  (at  a  transit),  we  are  looking 
in  the  same  direction  as  an  observer  of  Venus 
at  that  part  who  shonld  direct  his  gaze  sun- 
ward. As  he  would  see  the  snn  raised  above 
the  horizon  by  atmospheric  refraction,  though 
really  below,  so  we  see  the  sun  doubly  raised 
because  the  line  of  sight  passes  through  the 
hither  half  as  well  as  the  further  half  of  the 
atmosphere  above  that  pai-t  of  Venus.  In 
other  words,  though  the  outline  of  the  sun's 
disk  is  really  (that  is,  in  a  geometrical  sense) 
behind  the  disk  of  Venus,  we  receive  actual 
sunlight  round  even  the  part  of  Venns's  disk 
remotest  from  the  sun ;  a  fortiori  then  is  sun- 
light received  round  the  remaining  part  of 
Venus's  disk  which  lies  ontside  the  snn's. 
Hence  an  arc  of  light,  brightest  near  the  cnsps 
of  Venus,  but  visible  (soon  after  immersion 
begins  and  again  tlQ  near  the  end  of  emersion) 
at  the  part  of  Venus  remotest  from  the  sun. 
Prof.  Lyman  of  Yale  college  has  even  seen 
this  light  at  the  part  remotest  from  the  sun, 
when  the  whole  disk  of  Venus  has  been  off 
the  sun's,  as  at  inferior  conjunctions  where 
there  has  been  no  transit.  From  such  an  ob- 
servation it  may  be  inferred  that  the  atmos- 
phere of  Venus  is  deeper  than  our  own.  For 
we  can  infer  from  Bergman's  observations  a 
horizontal  refraction  scarcely  less  than  that 
of  our  own  atmosphere ;  and  Lyman's  obser- 
vation would  imply  an  atmospheric  refraction 
nearly  twice  as  effective.  The  atmosphere  of 
Venus  has  been  analyzed  wit^  the  spectroscope 
by  Huggins,  Vogel,  and  others,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  aqueous  vapor  is  held  to  have  been  de- 
monstrated by  the  observations ;  yet  it  was  not 
until  the  transit  of  1874  that  this  point  was 
in  reality  established.  On  that  occasion  Tac- 
chini's  observations  seemed  to  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  there  is  water  on  Venus. — A  curious 
question  is  raised  by  the  apparently  strong 
evidence  obtained  during  the  18th  century  to 
show  that  Venus  is  accompanied  by  a  satellite. 
It  is  quite  certain  now  that  no  such  satellite 
exists,  yet  several  skilful  observers  not  only 
imagined  that  they  perceived  such  a  satellite, 
but  even  assigned  to  it  a  definite  period  of 
revolution  around  its  primary.  During  the 
transits  of  1761,  1769,  and  1874,  it  was  con- 
clusively shown  that  no  such  body  exists,  but 
the  difiiculty  of  accounting  for  the  apocryphal 
observations  remains  as  great  as  ever. — ^Thir- 
teen sidereal  revolutions  of  Venus  are  com- 
pleted in  a  period  very  nearly  equal  to  eight 
sidereal  years.  Hence  at  every  fifth  conjunc- 
tion the  planets  return  nearly  to  the  same 
longitude.  Accordingly  the  perturbing  effects 
taking  place  at  one  conjunction  are  repeated 
at  the  fifth  conjunction  thereafter,  and  so  on. 
Consequently  there  is  nn  accumulation  of  per- 
turbations, resembling  the  great  inequality  of 
Saturn  and  Jupiter,  though  far  less  remarkable 
in  amount.    It  has  for  its  period  about  240 
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years.  The  greatest  acceleration  and  retar- 
dation of  either  planet  amount  onlj  to  a  few 
seconds  of  arc.  (For  transits  of  Venus,  see 
supplement,  and  the  article  Tkansit.) 

VEIVVS'S  fLOWER  BiSKET,  the  common  name 
of  the  euplectella  ipeciosa  (Gray),  a  very  beau- 
tiful silioious  sponge,  found  among  the'Philip- 
pine  islands.  The  animal  framework  or  skele- 
ton, which  in  the  living  specimen  is  covered 
with  the  usual  fibro-gelatinous  substance  of  the 
sponges,  is  made  up  of  silicious  fibres,  running 
from  base  to  top,  surrounded  by  smaller  ones, 
forming  open  meshes  resembling  a  basket  or 
network,  or  delicate  lace-like  fabric.  It  is  of 
a  regular  cornucopia  shape,  from  6  to  15  in. 
high,  about  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
which  is  attached  to  some  submarine  object, 
gradually  increasing  to  nearly  2  in.  at  the  top ; 
it  is  surmounted  by  a  ridge  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  wide,  and  is  closc^d  above  by  a  delicate 
network;  the  shape  is  very  elegant,  and  the 
structure  light.  It  sometimes  encloses  a  her- 
mit crab,  which  has  entered  for  protection  and 
been  covered  in  by  the  growing  sponge.  By 
immersing  the  sponge  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
chloride  of  soda  or  lime,  the  gelatinous  film  is 


of  the  order  of  ctenophora  or  beroid  medusss, 
aUied  to  pleurobrachia.  (See  OrENOPHORiS.) 
It  is  gelatinous  and  free-moving,  but  elongated 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  alimentary 
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YenoA's  Girdle  (Cestas  Yeneiis). 


Venas's  Flower  Basket  (Euplectella  epeciosa). 

removed,  and  the  lace-like  structure  of  pure 
bilex  is  left  untouched.  The  first  specimen  ob- 
tained was  valued  at  over  $150,  but  now  they 
cost  only  a  few  dollars. 

VEZHIS'S  FLT  TRAP*    See  Dion^ea. 

TiaiDS'S  GIRDLE,  the  common  name  of  the 
meatus  Veneris  (Les.),  an  acaleph  or  jelly  fish 


canal,  forming  a  ribbon-shaped  body  4  or  5  ft 
long  and  2  or  8  in.  high ;  the  edges  are  pro- 
vided with  vibratile  cilia;  the  mouth  is  below 
and  in  the  median  line.  It  is  common  in  the 
Mediterranean,  near  Naples,  appearing  at  night 
like  a  band  of  phosphorescent  name. 

¥iau  CIVZ.  I*  A  state  of  Mexico,  bounded 
N.  W.  by  San  Luis  Potosi,  N.  by  Tamaulipas, 
E.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  Tabasco,  and  Chia- 

gis,  S.  W.  by  Oajaca,  and  W.  by  Puebla  and 
idalgo ;  area,  27,433  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1873, 
459,262.  Capital,  Jalapa.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Sierra  Madre,  and  is  generally  mountainous, 
excepting  the  sandy  coast  region,  about  80  m. 
wide.  The  highest  peak  is  Orizaba  or  Cit- 
laltepetl (Star  mountain),  17,176  ft.  high,  on 
the  border  of  Puebla.  The  Cofre  de  Perote, 
near  Jalapa,  is  14,809  ft.  high,  and  San  Martin 
or  Tuxtla  9,708  ft.  All  of  these  are  volca- 
noes, and  Orizaba  is  perpetually  snow-capped. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  P4nuco,  Alvarado, 
and  CoatzacoalcoB,  the  mouths  of  all  of  which 
are  obstructed  by  sand  bars.  There  are  sev- 
eral large  lagoons  on  the  coast,  of  which  Ta- 
miagua  is  about  60  m.  long  and  20  m.  broad. 
Alvarado,  the  largest  in  the  south,  is  divided 
into  smaller  lagoons  by  many  islands.  The  cli- 
mate is  hot  (80"^  to  85°)  and  insalubrious  on 
the  coast,  where  yellow  fever  prevails  from 
May  to  November;  but  in  Jalapa,  C6rdoba, 
Orizaba,  and  other  elevated  places,  it  is  agree- 
able and  healthful.  The  soil  of  the  interior  is 
very  fertile,  and  produces,  according  to  eleva- 
tion, a  vegetation  ranging  from  tropical  almost 
to  arctic.  Sugar  is  cultivated  in  all  of  the  18 
cantons,  coffee  in  15,  tobacco  in  14,  cacao  in 
11,  and  vanilla  in  5.  Cotton  also  is  extensive- 
ly cultivated,  as  well  as  the  cereals  and  fruits. 
The  coffee  is  very  fine,  and  the  tobacco  is  said 
to  equal  the  Cuban.  Cattle  are  raised  in  great 
numbers.  Among  the  mineral  products  are 
gold,  copper,  lead,  and  iron.    The  total  value 
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of  manufactares  in  1878  was  $2,874^400,  the 
principal  products  being  woollen  and  cotton 
cloths.  In  1875  there  were  528  public  schools 
in  the  state,  with  an  aggregate  attendance 
of  19,702,  18  colleges  or  grammar  schools,  6 
schools  attached  to  state  prisons,  and  a  mili- 
tary school.  Vera  Cruz  is  divided  into  18  can- 
tons: Acayncan,  Ghicon  tepee,  Coatepec,  C6r- 
doba,  Oosamalo^an,  Huatusco,  Jalapa,  Jala- 
cingo,  Minatitlan,  Mizantla,  Orizaba,  Papant- 
la,  Tampico,  Tantoyuca,  Tuxpan,  Tuztla,  Vera 
Oruz,  and  Zonzolica.  IL  A  city  of  the  prece- 
ding state,  in  a  marshy  plain  on  the  shore  of 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  lat.  19°  11'  56"  N.,  Ion.  96° 
8'  86"  W.,  190  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico ;  pop.  about  10,000.  It  is  built  in  a  semi- 
circle fronting  the  sea,  and  is  enclosed  by  a 
wall  6  ft.  high  and  3  ft.  thick,  and  defended 
by  two  redoubts  on  shore  and  the  castle  of 


San  Juan  de  Ulua  or  UUoa,  which  stands  on 
an  island  of  the  same  name  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore.  The  streets  are  regular  and 
wide,  and  form  66  squares,  and  some  of  those 
running  E.  and  W.  nave  a  stream  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  houses  are  strongly  built  of  coral 
limestone,  in  the  old  Spanish  style,  enclosing 
a  square  court  with  covered  galleries.  Most 
of  the  windows  are  furnished  with  iron  gra- 
tings, and  window  glass  is  not  common.  Among 
the  principal  buildings  are  the  municipal  pal- 
ace, built  in  1609,  custom  house,  provincial 
treasury,  commandant  general^s  office,  and  the 
old  convent  of  San  Francisco,  the  tower  of 
which  was  fitted  as  a  lighthouse  in  1872.  In 
the  same  building  is  the  public  library,  founded 
in  1870.  There  are  also  several  churches,  a 
theatre,  bull  ring,  exchange,  casino,  three  hos- 
pitals, and  an  artillery  school.     The  dty  is 


Vera  Cruz. 


lighted  with  gas,  is  supplied  with  water  from 
the  river  Jamapa,  and  has  a  horse  railway. 
The  harbor  is  merely  an  open  roadstead  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  castle,  and  is  very  inse- 
cure. A  new  mole  was  finished  in  1875,  but 
it  is  unapproachable  during  northers  by  any 
but  small  boats.  On  one  of  the  bastions  of 
San  Juan  de  Ulna  is  a  lighthouse,  and  on  an- 
other a  watch  tower.  There  are  also  a  chapel 
and  a  cemetery  on  the  island.  Besides  this 
island  there  are  in  the  roadstead  a  small  island 
called  Verde,  and  the  Sacrificioa  and  Blan- 
quilla  isles.  Vera  Oruz  is  the  most  important 
port  of  the  republic ;  its  exports  amount  an- 
nually to  about  $25,000,000,  and  its  imports 
to  $26,000,000.  Of  the  latter,  about  $2,000,- 
000  are  from  the  United  Slates.  During  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1874,  8,449  vessels  en- 
tered the  port,  of  which  2,278  were  engaged 
in  the  coasting  trade.  The  chief  exports  are 
coffee,  vanilla  beans,  hides,  tobacco,  cochineal, 
caoutchouc,  jalap,  fustic,  and  indigo.    Smug- 


gling is  common,  and  the  official  commerdal 
returns  seldom  amount  to  more  than  half  the 
real  value  of  the  trade.  Vera  Cruz  is  con- 
nected by  railway  with  Mexico,  with  Medellin, 
and  with  Jalapa  and  Boca  del  Potrero,  and  by 
steamers  with  New  York,  New  Orleans,  the 
West  Indies,  and  Europe. — The  city  of  Villa 
Rica  de  Vera  Cruz  was  founded  by  Cortes  in 
1519,  a  short  distance  N.  of  the  present  site; 
but  it  was  abandoned  in  a  few  years  for  a  po- 
sition near  the  mouth  of  the  Antigua,  which 
was  called  Antigua  Vera  Cruz.  About  1590 
it  was  again  removed  to  the  present  site  and 
named  Nueva  Vera  Cruz.  Philip  III.  conferred 
on  it  the  title  and  privileges  of  a  city  in  1615. 
The  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  which  was 
the  last  foothold  of  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico, 
was  surrendered  by  them  to  the  patriots  in 
1825.  In  1838  Vera  Cruz  was  bombarded  and 
taken  by  the  French,  and  in  1847  by  the  Amer- 
icans under  Gen.  Scott  It  surrendered  to  the 
allied  British,  French,  and  Spanish  squadron 
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in  December,  1861,  and  was  restored  to  Mex- 
ico in  1867. 

YiBATUDIE,  or  Vcniria,  an  organic  base  dis- 
covered in  1818  by  Meissner  in  sabadilla  seeds, 
wratrum  tabadiUa,  and  soon  afterward  bj  Pel- 
letier  and  Oaventon  in  white  hellebore,  verch 
trum  aUmm,  It  probably  exists  also  in  other 
species  of  veratrum.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  seeds  in  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  solution  is  then  treated  with 
animal  charcoal,  and  the  veratrine,  together 
with  sabadilline,  precipitated  by  an  alkali.  The 
precipitate  is  then  again  dissolved  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  nitric  acid  is  added  as  long 
as  it  produces  a  black  pitchy  precipitate.  To 
the  filtrate  dilute  potash  solution  is  added, 
again  precipitating  toe  veratrine,  which  is  then 
washed  and  dried  and  dissolved  in  absolute 
alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  then  evapo- 
rated ;  the  residue  is  boiled  in  water,  the  im- 
pure veratrine  which  remains  is  dissolved  out 
by  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  on  evapo- 
ration leaves  the  pure  base  veratrine.  Delon- 
dre  prepares  veratrine  by  treating  the  crushed 
sabadilla  seeds  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  in  a  displacement  apparatus,  precipita- 
ting the  solution  with  slight  excess  of  potash, 
and  slightly  heating  the  washed  and  dried  pre- 
dpitate  with  twice  its  weight  of  ether  for  four 
hours  in  a  closed  vessel  provided  with  a  safe- 
ty tube.  The  ethereal  solution  on  evaporation 
leaves  pure  veratrine. — Veratrine  is  ordinarily 
a  white  or  whitish  green  crystalline  powder, 
but  by  slow  evaporation  of  its  alcoholic  solu- 
tion it  may  be  obtained  in  long  prisms  with 
a  rhombic  base.  It  is  inodorous,  but  a  minute 
quantity  inhaled  by  the  nostrils  produces  vio- 
lent sneezing  and  headache.  It  is  very  acrid 
and  poisonous,  producing  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing when  taken  internally.  It  has  a  peculiar 
innuence  on  the  nervous  system.  Dr.  J.  L. 
Van  Praag,  in  extensive  experiments  on  the 
lower  animals,  found  that  it  lowered  the  circu- 
lation and  respiration,  diminished  the  irrita- 
bility of  many  of  the  nerves,  and  produced 
muscular  relaxation,  and  in  larger  doses  vom- 
iting and  purging.  The  secretion  of  saliva  was 
much  increased,  but  the  urine  was  little  af- 
fected. In  poisonous  doses  the  depressing  ef- 
fects were  preceded  by  an  accelerated  pulse 
and  respiration,  and  tetanic  muscular  spasms, 
foUowed  by  a  characteristic  dancing  movement. 
It  is  used  in  medicine,  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally. The  diseases  in  which  it  has  been 
employed  are  chiefly  gout,  rheumatism,  neural- 
gia, dropsy,  and  functional  diseases  of  the  heart. 
Prof.  Vogt  of  Bern  employs  it  in  pneumonia, 
in  doses  of  about  ^  of  a  grain  every  two  hours, 
gradually  increased  to  ten  times  that  quantity. 
It  has  also  been  employed  in  various  nervous 
affections,  as  whooping  cough,  epilepsy,  hys- 
teria, and  disorders  caused  by  spinal  irritation. 
Prom  X  to  i  of  a  grain  may  be  given  in  the 
form  of  a  pill,  repeated  every  three  or  four 
hours,  till  its  effects  are  produced.  The  tar- 
trate, sulphate,  or  acetate  may  be  used.    Vera- 


trine is  much  more  employed  externally  than 
by  the  stomach,  and  is  applicable  in  this  way 
to  all  the  complaints  already  mentioned.  It  is 
used  as  a  local  application  in  chronic  swellings 
and  indurations  of  the  joints,  whether  from 
rheumatism,  scrofula,  or  sprains.  It  may  be 
used  dissolved  in  alcohol,  or  rubbed  up  with  a 
little  lard  in  the  proportion  of  from  5  to  20 
grains  to  the  ounce. 

YiBAnOL    See  Hellebobe. 

MEMMENk  (Lat  verbenaca,  vervain,  from  ver- 
bencBy  sacred  boughs),  the  botanical  and  com- 
mon name  of  a  very  large  genus  of  herbs  and 
shrubs,  abundant  in  tropi^  countries;  also 
called  vervain,  and  in  !Erance  verteine.  The 
genus  gives  its  name  to  a  family,  the  verhenaeecB^ 
which  is  closely  related  to  the  labiates,  the 
most  important  difference  being  that  in  this 
the  ovary  is  entire  with  the  style  attached  at 
the  top;  the  plants  are  generally  without  the 
aromatic  qualities  of  the  labiates.  The  teak 
tree  {tectona)  is  an  important  member  of  the 
family.  The  verbenas  have  opposite,  often 
much  divided  leaves;  the  flowers  sessile,  in 


Verbena.    Oarden  Hybrids. 

bracted  spikes,  or  in  a  flat  cluster  which  elon- 
gates after  flowering ;  calyx  five-toothed ;  co- 
rolla tubular,  often  curved,  with  a  spreading, 
rather  unequally  five-cleft  limb ;  the  included 
stamens  four;  the  fruit  when  ripe  splitting 
into  four  one-seeded  nutlets.  Formerly  some 
of  the  species  were  regarded  as  medicinal,  and 
several  are  said  to  be  emetics.  There  are  less 
than  a  dozen  species  in  the  United  States,  some 
of  which  in  tiie  wild  state  hybridize  remark- 
ably, and  produce  puzzling  intermediate  forms. 
The  most  common  are  coarse,  weed-like,  un- 
attractive plants,  found  in  old  fields,  along  road- 
sides, and  in  waste  places.  The  nettle-leaved 
verbena  (  F.  urtietfolia)  is  4  to  6  ft.  high,  with 
coarsely  toothed  leaves,  and  long  slender  spikes 
of  small  white  flowers ;  the  blue  verbena  ( V. 
hastata)  is  about  as  tall,  with  dense  spikes  of 
blue  flowers;  bothare  very  common,  and  are 
often  found  together.  The  narrow-leaved, 
hoary,  and  bracted  verbenas  are  mostly  west- 
em  and  southern  species ;  the  European  ver- 
bena (  V.  officinalis)^  a  coarse  inelegant  species 
about  2  ft.  high,  is  sparingly  naturalized,  eiB- 
pecially  in  the  southern  states.  The  only  one 
of  our  native  verbenas  sufficiently  showy  to  be 
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caltivated  is  F.  Auhletia,  which,  with  the  ab- 
surd name  of  Rooky  mountain  verbena,  and 
the  incorrect  botanical  name  F.  montana^  was 
a  few  years  ago  largely  advertised  as  a  new 
discovery ;  it  is  found  southward  and  west- 
ward from  Illinois  and  the  Oarolinas;  the 
plant  has  the  spreading  habit  and  the  deeply 
cleft  leaves  of  the  garden  verbenas,  with 
light  purple  flowers,  and  has  been  used  in  the 
various  crossings  which  have  produced  these. 
— ^The  garden  verbenas  are  among  the  most 
popular  of  garden  flowers,  and  have  become 
so  thoroughly  mixed  by  numerous  hybridizings 
and  crossings  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
now  popular  varieties  to  their  origin.  F. 
ehammdrifolia  was  introduced  into  England 
in  1825  from  Buenos  Ay  res,  and  F.  phlogi- 
folia  into  New  York  from  Brazil  in  1835; 
the  first  is  the  original  scarlet,  and  the  other 
the  original  rose-colored ;  about  the  same  time 
seeds  of  F.  t&uerioides^  with  white  flowers,  were 


Hybrid  Garden  VerbenM. 

sent  to  this  country  from  Brazil;  and  with 
these  three  our  florists  produced  a  series  of 
hybrids,  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  and  great 
variety  of  their  flowers ;  they  comprise  every 
color  and  shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  deep- 
est maroon,  except  a  yellow  and  a  positive  blue, 
though  a  close  approach  to  blue  has  been  at- 
tained. European  florists  have  also  been  en- 
gaged upon  this  plant,  and  the  named  varieties 
are  almost  innumerable,  with  yearly  additions 
to  the  list;  great  improvement  has  also  been 
made  in  the  size  and  substance  of  the  flower, 
form  of  truss,  and  habit  of  the  plant;  a  dis- 
tinct bright  eye  to  each  flower  is  essential,  and 
in  the  striped  varieties  there  must  be  no  blend- 
ing of  colors.  The  verbenas,  on  account  of 
their  easy  propagation,  rapid  growth,  and  bril- 
liant, constant,  and  long-continued  flowering, 
are  the  most  popular  flowers  for  producing 
color  effects  in  that  style  of  gardening  known 
as  bedding  or  massing,  and  are  among  the  few 


that  are  really  successful  in  our  hot  summerB. 
The  propagation  from  cuttings  is  rapid  and 
easy,  every  joint  making  a  plant;  so  readily 
does  the  stem  throw  out  roots,  that  if  a  bou- 
quet be  left  in  water  for  a  few  days,  the  ver- 
bena stems  will  be  found  with  minute  rootlets. 
Where  no  particular  colors  are  desired,  the 
plants  may  be  raised  from  seed,  and  if  sown 
in  the  open  ground  in  May  will  bloom  in  Au- 
gust.—The  sweet-scented  or  lemon  verbena  be- 
longs to  a  different  genus  of  the  same  family; 
it  is  Lippia  (formerly  Alayiia)  eitriodora^  a 
low,  weak-branched  shrub  from  Chili,  with 
whorls  of  lineai'-lanceolate  roughish  leaves, 
and  small,  slender  spikes  of  bluish  white  flow- 
ers; the  leaves  abound  in  glandular  dots  which 
contain  a  volatile  oil,  the  fragrance  of  which  is 
generally  acceptable,  and  they  are  much  used 
in  summer  bouquets.  The  plant  is  deciduous, 
and  must  have  a  season  of  rest ;  it  is  usually 
set  in  the  open  ground  in  spring,  and  housed 
in  winter  under  the  stage  of  a  greenhouse  or 
in  a  cellar.  It  can  be  trained  in  the  form  of  a 
tree,  with  a  distinct  trunk  and  round  head. 

VERBOE€KHO¥EBr.  I.  Ei«^  Jtsqih,  a  Bel- 
gian painter,  born  at  Warneton,  West  Flan- 
ders, June  8,  1799.  He  studied  under  his 
father,  who  had  settled  in  Brussels  as  a  sculp- 
tor, and  learned  painting  alone.  In  1821  he 
became  known  as  an  animal  punter  by  his 
*'  Cattle  Market  at  Geneva."  In  1834  he  re- 
ceived 10,000  francs  from  Baron  James  de 
Rothschild  of  Paris  for  his  "  Herd  of  Cattle  in 
an  Autumn  Landscape."  Some  of  his  subse- 
quent works,  several  of  which  are  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  brought  still  higher  prices.  Among 
them  are  *^  A  Herd  of  Sheep  ovei*taken  by  a 
Storm,"  "Horses  attacked  by  Wolves,"  and 
"A  Herd  of  Cattle  in  the  Roman  Campagna." 
He  has  published  several  volumes  of  etchings. 
IL  CharlM  LmIs,  a  Belgian  painter,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  1802.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  his  brother,  and  at  first  painted  animals; 
but  he  afterward  resided  in  Holland,  devoting 
himself  to  marine  painting.  His  works  include 
"Fishing  Boats  drying  their  Sails,"  "Rising 
Tide,"  "  Fishing  Vessels  in  sight  of  Fort  Lillo," 
and  "  View  of  the  Port  of  Flushing." 

VERCELLI  (anc.  Vercellof),  a  city  of  Piedmont, 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Novara,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Sesia,  40  m.  N.  E.  of  Turin ;  pop. 
in  1872,  27,849.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name,  formerly  a  province,  and 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  The  ramparts  have 
been  converted  into  boulevards.  The  Milan 
gate  is  of  fine  architecture.  The  cathedral,  of 
the  16th  century,  is  the  most  celebrated  among 
many  fine  churches.  It  contains  the  tombs  of 
St.  Eusebius  and  St.  Amadeus,  and  a  library 
with  manuscripts  of  great  antiquity.  The  town 
has  a  palace,  once  the  residence  of  the  dukes 
of  Savoy,  a  hospital  with  a  picturesque  clois- 
ter, a  crypt-like  Gothic  chapel,  a  small  museam 
with  a  botanic  garden,  a  lyceum,  a  gymnasium, 
a  technological  school,  an  episcop^  seminary, 
and  a  theatre.    The  main  products  of  the  ^n- 
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▼irons  are  rice,  hemp,  flax,  and  silk  which 
is  manufactured  here. — The  ancient  VercelisB, 
prohablj  several  miles  from  the  present  city, 
was  the  chief  town  of  the  Libici,  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  and  became  a  fortified  Roman  murmi- 
pium.  The  Raudian  fields,  on  which  Marius 
defeated  the  Oimbri  in  101  B.  C,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  near  Vercelhe,  though  some  place 
them  near  Verona.  In  the  mid^e  ages  it  was 
a  lordship,  and  for  some  time  a  republic  In 
1427  it  was  ceded  bj  Milan  to  Savoj.  Spain 
held  it  from  1638  to  1659,  after  which  it  re- 
muned  in  possession  of  Savoy  till  1704,  when 
the  French,  to  whom  it  surrendered,  razed  the 
fortifications.    In  1786  it  was  retaken. 

YEKCBiSBiSy  a  S.  W.  county  of  Quebec,  Can- 
ada, bounded  N.  W.  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
8.  E.  by  Richelieu  river ;  area,  195  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1871,  12,717,  all  but  lOQ  of  French  origin. 
It  is  traversed  in  the  south  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
railway.    Capital,  Verchdres. 

TEU>9  Q^e.    See  Cape  Vbsd. 

IHEftD  AllTIQDE.  See  Mabble,  vol.  zi.,  pp. 
147,  148. 

YIBDI,  €lMppe,  an  Italian  composer,  bom  at 
Busseto,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  Oct.  9,  1814. 
His  father  was  an  innkeeper,  and  his  first 
instructions  in  music  were  given  him  by  an 
obscure  organist.  In  1888  Antonio  Barezzi 
offered  to  provide  the  means  for  his  instruction 
at  Milan.  Failing  to  obtain  an  entrance  into 
the  conservatory,  he  was  placed  under  the  in- 
struction of  Lavigna,  a  member  of  the  orches- 
tra of  La  Scala.  After  studying  operatic  com- 
position for  six  years,  Verdi  produced  in  1889 
his  first  work,  Oherto  di  San  Banifazto^  which 
met  with  moderate  success.  His  next  effort, 
a  comic  opera  hastily  written  to  order  in  1841, 
called  Un  giamo  di  regno,  was  a  positive  fail- 
ore.  In  1842  he  presented  NabitccOy  which 
instantly  established  his  fame.  In  this  work 
he  developed  those  characteristics  of  brilliant 
melody  and  vivid  musico-dramatic  effects  which 
have  maintained  his  popularity  undiminished 
to  tiie  present  time.  In  1848  he  produced  / 
Lamba7i[i,  a  work  of  similar  musical  character 
to  Nabtieeo,  though  somewhat  more  finished  in 
detail.  During  the  years  1844-'5  he  wrote  four 
grand  operas,  Bmemi,  I  due  Fo9car%  Oiotanna 
itAreOy  and  Akira.  For  a  time  Emani  was 
the  most  popular  of  his  works.  Its  qualities 
are  extreme  vigor  and  brilliancy  of  melody, 
without  fioridity,  strongly  marked  melodra- 
matic effects,  and  very  resonant  orchestration. 
It  was  first  represented  at  Venice  in  March, 
1844.  At  Venice  he  produced  in  1846  his 
AtHla,  a  feeble  work,  and  at  Florence  in  1847 
Maeiethy  which,  though  exceedingly  faulty, 
secured  extraordinary  public  recognition.  The 
composer  was  called  before  the  audience  more 
than  80  times  at  each  of  the  first  three  per- 
formances, escorted  to  and  from  the  theatre 
by  trinmphid  processions,  and  offered  the  tes- 
timonial of  a  golden  crown.  This,  however, 
was  not  exclusively  an  artistic  laudation.  Verdi 
was  an  ardent  sympathizer  with  the  liberal 


politicians  of  Italy,  and  the  libretto  of  M€tebeth 
was  full  of  allusions  to  which  the  populace  at^ 
tached  a  political  significance.  In  1847  Verdi 
also  visited  London,  and  there  produced  Imas- 
nadierij  in  the  representation  of  which  Jenny 
Lind  took  the  principal  part.  In  the  same 
year  his  Lomlxirdi  was  given,  with  French 
words  and  under  the  title  Jerusalem,  at  the 
grand  opera  in  Paris.  In  1848  he  wrote  for 
Trieste  II  corsaroj  which  failed,  and  for  Rome 
La  battaglia  di  Legnano,  which  was  interdicted 
on  account  of  the  political  bearing  of  the  story. 
In  1849  he  wrote  for  Naples  Luiea  Miller;  in 
1850,  for  Trieste,  Stiffelio;  in  1861,  for  Venice, 
jRigoletto;  in  1653,  for  Rome,  II  trovat&re; 
and  in  the  same  year,  for  Venice,  La  trainata. 
In  1855  Les  tiepres  sidliennea  was  produced  at 
the  grand  opera  in  Paris;  and  on  hallo  in 
ma^wra  was  first  represented  in  1859  at  Rome. 
His  subsequent  operas  are  Aroldo  (a  revision 
of  his  Stiffelio),  Simone  Boecanegray  Una  ven- 
detta in  dominoy  La  forza  del  deetino  (St. 
Petersburg,  1868),  Don  Carlos  (1867),  and 
Aida  (Cairo,  1871).  This  last  opera  did  much 
to  elevate  the  reputation  of  its  composer,  being 
written  with  great  elaboration.  In  1874  he 
composed  a  requiem  mass  for  the  anniversary 
of  Manzoni's  death,  which  was  performed  un- 
der his  direction  in  Paris,  and  in  1875  in  Lon- 
don. He  generally  spends  the  winter  at  the 
Boris  palace  in  Genoa.  Verdi  in  1859  was  a 
member  of  the  national  assembly  of  Parma, 
and  in  1861  of  the  Italian  parliament;  and  in 
November,  1874,  the  king  made  him  a  senator. 

TEUDICiBIS.    See  Coppeb,  vol.  v.,  p.  819. 

HSBDOlf  (anc.  Verodunum),  a  town  of  Lor- 
raine, France,  in  the  department  of  Meuse,  on 
the  river  Meuse,  180  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Paris ;  pop. 
in  1872,  10,788.  The  Meuse,  which  is  naviga- 
ble here,  separates  into  several  streams  within 
the  walls,  which  reunite  on  leaving  the  town. 
It  has  fine  promenades,  a  cathedral  and  other 
churches,  an  episcopal  palace  and  garden,  an 
ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  public  library,  and 
a  theatre.  The  trade  is  in  wine,  liqueurs, 
confectionery,  oil,  grain,  timber,  and  cattle; 
and  linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  leather,  &c., 
are  manufactured.  It  has  a  strong  citadel  de- 
signed by  Vauban,  separated  from  the  town 
by  an  esplanade,  and.  the  enceinte  consists  of 
ten  fronts. — Verdun  was  a  town  of  some  im- 
portance under  the  Romans.  Charlemagne's 
Prankish  empire  was  divided  into  three  king- 
doms by  the  treaty  of  Verdun  in  August,  848. 
The  Verdunois  territory  belonged  to  the  dukes 
of  Lorraine,  who  governed  it  through  local 
counts.  Baldwin,  the  brother  of  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  sold  it  to  the  bishop  of  Verdun,  who 
gave  it  in  fief  for  some  time  as  a  viscounty  to 
the  count  of  Mon^on  and  Bar.  Verdun  early 
became  a  free  imperial  city  of  the  Grerman  em- 
pire ;  but  the  bishops  claimed  absolute  author- 
ity, and  the  numerous  conflicts  resulted  in  1552 
in  French  domination,  which  the  Westphaliah 
treaty  sanctioned.  The  royalists  surrendered 
the  town  to  the  Prussians,  Sept.  2,  1792,  in 
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eonseqnenoe  of  which  the  commander  of  the 
citadel  (Beauregard)  shot  himself,  and  suhse- 
qnently  many  of-  the  former  were  execnted  hy 
the  repablican  authorities.  In  the  war  of  1870 
Verdun  surrendered  after  a  siege  of  about  a 
month,  Nov.  8.  Many  officers  and  much  artil- 
lery and  war  material  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Germans.  Verdun  was  substituted  for 
Belfort  as  a  pledge  to  the  Germans  until  the 
final  payment  of  the  war  indemnity  in  1878. 

YERE.  I.  Sir  Avhrey  de,  an  Irish  poet,  born 
Aug.  20, 1788,  died  July  6, 1846.  He  succeed- 
ed to  the  baronetcy  and  family  estates,  in  Lim- 
erick and  Tipperary  counties,  in  1818.  He 
published  two  dramatic  poems,  ^^  Julian  the 
Apostate"  (1822)  and  "The  Duke  of  Mercia" 
(1828),  and  "A  Song  of  Faith,  and  other 
Poems  "  (1842).  II.  Avhrey  Hmmus  de,  an  Irish 
author,  third  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at 
Ourra  Ghase,  county  Limerick,  Jan.  10,  1814. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin. 
He  has  published  "  The  Waldenses,  and  other 
Poems  "  (1842) ;  **  The  Search  after  Proserpine, 
and  other  Poems"  (1848);  "English  Misrule 
and  Irish  Misdeeds"  (1848):  "Picturesque 
Sketches  of  Greece  and  Turkey^'  (2  vols.,  1860) ; 
"Poems,  Miscellaneous  and  Sacred"  (1866); 
"  May  Carols  "  (1857) ;  "  The  Sisters,  and  other 
Poems"  (1861) ;  "The  Infant  Bridal,  and  oth- 
er Poems"  (1864);  "The  Church  Settlement 
of  Ireland"  (1866);  "Irish  Odes,  and  other 
Poems"  (1869);  "The  Legends  of  St.  Pa- 
trick" (1872);  and  "Alexander  the  Great,  a 
Dramatic  Poem"  (1874). 

YEKGENlliS,  a  city  of  Addison  co.,  Vermont, 
on  Otter  creek,  7  m.  from  its  mouth  in  Lake 
Champlain,  and  on  the  Rutland  division  of  the 
Central  Vermont  railroad,  21  m.  S.  of  Burling- 
ton ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,570.  Its  area  is  only  480 
by  400  rods,  not  quite  2  sq.  m.  The  falls  of 
Otter  creek  afford  a  large  amount  of  hydraulic 
J>ower,  which  is  partially  improved.  The 
manufactures  include  curtain  rolls,  doors,  sash, 
and  blinds,  furniture,  guns,  hubs,  spokes,  &c., 
pumps,  leather,  and  nails.  There  are  three 
churches,  a  graded  school,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
and  a  national  bank.  The  state  reform  school 
for  boys  is  situated  here.  The  harbor  is  an 
excellent  one,  affording  a  sufficient  depth  of 
water  for  the  largest  vessels.  In  the  war  of 
1812  Com.  McDonough's  fleet  was  fitted  out 
here.  The  city  was  settled  in  1766,  and  in- 
corporated in  1788. 

YERGiamES,  Giarics  Gnvler,  count  de,  a  French 
statesman,  bom  in  Dijon,  Dec.  28,  1717,  died 
in  Versailles,  Feb.  13,  1787.  He  early  accom- 
panied his  relative  M.  de  Chavigny  on  diplo- 
matic missions,  and  was  minister  at  Treves 
from  1750  to  1756,  and  afterward  at  Constan- 
tinople till  1768,  when  the  prime  minister  Choi- 
mul,  dissatisfied  with  bis  failure  to  instigate  a 
Turco-Kussian  war,  recalled  him  on  the  ground 
of  his  having  married  a  Greek  woman  of  low 
degree;  but  after  ChoiseuPs  removal  he  was 
restored  to  the  service  in  1771  as  minister  to 
Sweden,  and  in  1774  he  became  minister  of  for- 


eign affairs  on  the  recommendation  of  Count 
de  Maurepas.  He  was  very  friendly  to  the 
American  patriots,  and  the  treaties  of  com- 
merce (Dec.  8,  1777)  and  of  alliance  (Feb.  6, 
1778)  with  the  American  colonies,  as  well  as 
the  preliminary  (Nov.  80,  1782)  and  the  final 
treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  (Sept.  8, 
1783),  were  all  concluded  under  his  administra- 
tion. In  the  mean  time  he  had  brought  about 
the  treaty  of  Teschen  (May  13,  1779),  ending 
the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession.  At  home, 
he  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  Necker,  and 
in  1783  became  president  of  the  royal  council 
of  finance,  and  later  of  the  new  committee  of 
finance ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  promoted  the 
appointment  of  Calonne  as  comptroller  gen- 
eral of  that  department.  Louis  XVI.  lost  in 
him  one  of  his  most  judicious  advisers  at  the 
most  critical  period  of  his  reign.  He  wrote 
various  memoirs,  but  the  Memoire  historique 
et  politique  8ur  la  Louisiane  (Paris,  1802),  at- 
tributed to  him,  is  of  doubtful  authorship. 

TEEGIL,  PolydOK)  an  English  historian,  bom 
in  IJrbino,  Itidy,  about  1470,  died  in  his  native 
country  in  1655.  Being  in  holy  orders,  he 
was  sent  to  England  in  1501  by  Pope  Alexan- 
der VI.  as  collector  of  the  tax  called  Peter's 
pence,  which  office  he  was  the  last  to  hold. 
He  was  made  rector  of  Church-Langton  in 
Leicestershire,  archdeacon  of  Wells  (1607),  and 
a  prebendary  successively  in  the  cathedrals  of 
Hereford  and  Lincoln,  and  in  St.  Paul's,  Lon- 
don (1518).  When  he  had  been  nearly  50  years 
in  England,  he  returned  to  Italy  with  a  present 
of  800  crowns,  and  leave  to  hold  his  archdea- 
conry of  Wells  and  his  prebend  at  Hereford 
during  life.  His  principal  work  is  his  ffista- 
ria  Anglica  (fol.,  1684),  a  history  of  England 
from  the  earliest  time  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  Two  portions  of  an  old  Eng- 
lish version  of  it  have  been  printed  by  the  Cam- 
den society  (4to,  1844-'6).  He  also  published 
a  collection  of  Adagia  or  proverbs  (1498) ;  a 
work  De  Berum  Inventoribus  (1499;  translar 
tion  by  John  Langley,  with  W.  A.  Hammond's 
"  Account  of  the  Author  and  his  Works,"  Aga- 
thynian  club,  New  York,  1868);  three  books 
of  dialogues  against  divination,  entitled  De  Pro- 
digiis  (Basel,  1681) ;  and  treatises  De  PatientiOj 
De  Vita  Perfeeta,  and  De  Jfendaciie.  Some 
passages  in  his  De  JRerum  Inventorihus  were 
placed  on  the  Index  at  Home. 

YERGNIAVD,  Pierre  VktanlN,  a  French  revo- 
lutionist, born  in  Limoges,  May  31,  1769,  exe- 
cuted in  Paris,  Oct.  81, 1798.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Bordeaux  in  1781,  where  he  gained 
great  distinction.  He  warmly  supported  the 
revolution  of  1789,  and  in  1791  was  elected  to 
the  legislative  assembly,  of  which  he  became 
vice  president  (Oct.  16)  and  president  (Oct.  81). 
He  advocated  severe  measures  against  the  emi- 
grants, acted  generally  in  opposition  to  the 
monarchy,  promoted  tiie  proclamation  of  the 
republic  in  1792,  and  was  elected  to  the  nation- 
al convention.  On  the  trial  of  the  king  he 
supported  the  proposition  to  allow  an  appeal 
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to  the  people ;  bat  this  being  defeated,  be  voted 
for  bis  ezecntion  without  delay,  and  as  presi- 
dent pronounced  the  sentence.  From  this  time 
until  the  downfall  and  arrest  of  the  Gurondists 
(May  81  and  June  2,  1798),  of  whom  he  was 
the  most  eloquent  leader,  he  was  engaged  in  a 
continual  struggle  against  Robespierre  and  the 
ultra-revolutionists  {montagnofrdg).  He  ap- 
peared with  his  friends  before  the  revolution- 
ary tribunal,  Oct.  24,  and  made  a  bold  and  elo- 
quent defence,  but  with  his  colleagues  was  sen- 
tenced to  death,  Oct.  80.  His  most  important 
speeches  are  contained  in  Chaix  ds  rapports^ 
opinions  et  dueours  (Paris,  1818-*26), — See  Eu- 
toire  parUmentaire  et  vie  intime  de  Vergniaud, 
by  Touchard-Lafosse  (1848). 

VHUA.  or  ¥cRla  (anc.  Berua)^  a  town  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  in  Macedonia,  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Vistritza  (anc.  ffaliaenum),  88  m.  W.  S. 
W.  of  Balonica;  pop.  about  10,000.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  towns  in  Macedonia, 
and  contains  considerable  remains  of  antiquity. 
The  vicinity  abounds  in  fruits,  and  cotton 
weaving,  dyeing,  and  carpet  manufactories  are 
carried  on. — St.  Paul  and  Silas  withdrew  to 
ancient  Bercea  from  Thessalonica.  The  apos- 
tle preached  the  gospel  here,  and  Sopater,  a 
native  of  the  place,  accompanied  him  to  Asia. 

VBUnCOJiL    See  Maoahoni. 

VBUncU,  Ptetre  Haitiie)  commonly  called 
Pbtsr  Martyr,  an  Italian  reformer,  bom  in 
Florence,  Sept.  8,  1600,  died  in  ZUrich,  Nov. 
12, 1562.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  order 
of  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine,  and  by 
bis  learning  and  eloquence  became  famous 
throughout  Italy.  Intercourse  with  a  Protes- 
tant convert  at  Naples,  and  the  writings  of 
Bucer,  Zwingli,  and  Melanchthon,  induced  him 
to  adopt  their  doctrines.  His  opinions  becom- 
ing known  while  he  was  prior  at  Lucca,  he  was 
in  1642  compelled  to  fly  to  Switzerland,  and 
was  soon  after  made  professor  of  divinity  at 
Strasburg.  In  1547  he  went  to  England  on  the 
invitation  of  Cranmer,  and  was  appointed  by 
Edward  VI.  lecturer  upon  the  H6ly  Scriptures 
at  Oxford.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  he 
resumed  his  chair  at  Strasburg,  and  also  lectured 
on  Aristotelian  philosophy  till  1556,  when  he 
became  professor  of  theology  at  Zurich.  He 
was  present  at  the  celebrated  conference  of 
Poissy  in  1561.  Peter  Martyr  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  Reformed  church,  and 
was  the  author  of  many  works,  among  which 
were  epistles  to  *'his  Brethren  of  the  Prot- 
estant Ohurch  of  Lucca,"  to  the  Protestant 
churches  in  Poland,  to  Calvin,  Bullinger,  Beza, 
Melanchthon,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  others, 
commentaries  on  various  parts  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  works  on  Christian  ethics.  Several 
of  his  works  in  Latin  and  English  were  printed 
in  the  16th  century  in  England,  the  last  in 
1583,  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  ''  The 
Ck>nmionplaces  of  the  most  famous  and  re- 
nowned bivine  Doctor  Peter  Martyr,  divided 
into  four  principal  Parts  by  Anthony  Marten.*' 

VHUnLIOS*    See  Cinitabab. 


THUOUOH,  or  VeniBsik  I.  A  S.  W.  parish 
of  Louisiana,  bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  intersected  by  Vermilion  river ;  area,  about 
1,400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,528,  of  whom 
1,047  were  colored ;  in  1875,  6,697,  of  whom 
1,551  were  colored.  The  surface  is  level  prairie, 
and  in  many  places  marshy.  Vermilion  river, 
flowing  into  vermilion  bay  in  this  parish,  is 
navigable  for  steamboats.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  111,995  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  22,087  of  sweet  potatoes,  969  bales  of 
cotton,  259  hogsheads  of  sugar,  10,165  gallons 
of  molasses,  and  421,501  lbs.  of  rice.  There 
were  2,056  horses,  8,188  milch  cows,  12,029 
other  cattle,  1,502  sheep,  and  8,595  swine ;  4 
manufactories  of  carriages  and  wagons,  and  8 
of  molasses  and  sugar.  Capital,  Abbeville.  IL 
A  W.  county  of  Indiana,  bordering  on  Illinois, 
bounded  E.  by  the  Wabash  and  intersected  by 
Vermilion  river;  area,  290  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870, 10,840.  The  surface  is  generally  level, 
and  the  soil  highly  fertile,  a  large  portion  of 
the  county  consisting  of  beautiful  prairie  land. 
Iron  ore  and  bituminous  coal  abound.  The 
Evansville,  Terre  Haute,  and  Chicago  railroad 
traverses  it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  261,246  bushels  of  wheat,  598,822  of  In- 
dian com,  54,257  of  oats,  88,167  of  potatoes^ 
145,258  lbs.  of  butter,  44,595  of  wool,  and  9,659 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  8,551  horses,  2,278 
milch  cows,  4,902  other  cattle,  18,562  sheep, 
and  14,047  swine;  1  pork-packing  establish- 
ment, 5  flour  mills,  8  saw  mills,  and  2  woollen 
mills.  Capital,  Newport.  III.  An  E.  county 
of  Illinois,  bordering  on  Indiana,  drained  by 
Vermilion  and  Little  Vermilion  rivers  and 
their  aflSuents,  and  traversed  by  several  rail- 
roads; area,  about  1,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
80,888.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  very 
fertile.  Bituminous  coal  is  found  along  the 
banks  of  Vermilion  river.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  294,864  bushels  of  wheat, 
52,479  of  rye,  2,818,027  of  Indian  corn,  486,- 
051  of  oats,  172,558  of  potatoes,  682,624  lbs. 
of  butter,  278,554  of  wool,  and  62,558  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  16,282  horses,  1,122  mules 
and  asses,  9,681  milch  cows,  24,078  other  cattle, 
67,890  sheep,  and  50,177  swine;  17  manufac- 
tories of  carriages  and  wagons,  6  of  furniture, 
1  of  iron  castings,  1  of  machinery,  9  flour  mills, 
and  2  woollen  mills.    Capital,  Danville. 

¥EUHMIT,  so  called  from  its  principal  range 
of  mountains  (Fr.  terd  or  aerty  green,  and 
monty  mountain),  one  of  the  New  England 
states  of  the  American  Union,  and  the  flrst 
admitted  under  the  federal  constitution.  It 
lies  between  lat.  42''  44'  and  45''  8'  N.,  and  Ion. 
71"  88'  and  78"  25'  W.,  and  is  bounded  N.  by 
Canada,  E.  by  New  Hampshire,  S.  by  Massachu- 
setts, and  W.  by  New  York  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  of  which  nearly  two  thirds  lies  within 
the  state;  area,  10,212  sq.  m.  It  is  divided 
into  14  counties,  viz. :  Addison,  Bennington, 
Caledonia,  Chittenden,  Essex,  Franklin,  Grand 
Isle,  Lamoille,  Orange,  Orleans,  Rutland,  Wash- 
ington, Windham,  and  Windsor.    There  are 
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only  two  incorporated  cities  in  the  state :  Bur- 
lington, which  in  1870  had  14,387  inhabitants, 
and  Vergennes,  with  a  population  of  1,570. 
The  capital,  Montpelier,  had  in  1870  a  popula- 
tion of  8,023.  There  are  241  towns,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  Bennington,  Brandon, 
Brattleboro,  Oastleton,  Colchester,  Fairha7en, 


state  Seal  of  Vermont 


Middlebnrj,  Northfield,  Rockingham,  Rutland, 
St.  Albans,  St.  Johnsbury,  Springfield,  Water- 
bury,  Windsor,  and  Woodstock.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  state,  according  to  the  decennial 
censuses,  has  been  as  follows : 


YEARS. 

White. 

Colond. 

ToUl. 

Rank. 

1790 

85,154 
158,908 
217,145 
285,068 
279,771 
291,218 
818,402 
814,869 
829,618 

271 
557 
750 
906 
88L 
780 
718 
709 
924 

85,425 
154,465 
217,895 
286,966 
280,652 
291,948 
814,120 
815,098 
880,551 

12 

1800 

18 

1810 

15 

1820 

16 

1880 

17 

1S40 

21 

1850 

28 

1880 

28 

1870 

80 

Included  in  the  total  of  1870  are  28  Indians, 
and  20  in  that  of  1860.  Of  the  total  popula- 
tion in  1870,  165,721  were  males  and  164,830 
females;  288,896  were  native  and  47,155  for- 
eign born.  Of  those  of  native  birth,  248,272 
were  bom  in  the  state,  9,202  in  Massachusetts, 
18,540  in  New  Hampshire,  and  11,^97  in  New 
York.  Of  the  foreigners,  28,544  were  born 
in  British  America,  1,946  in  England,  14,080 
in  Ireland,  and  1,240  in  Scotland.  The  density 
of  population  was  82*37  persons  to  a  square 
mile.  There  were  70,462  families,  with  an 
average  of  4*69  persons  to  each,  and  66,145 
dwellings,  with  an  average  of  5  to  each.  Be- 
tween 1860  and  1870  there  was  an  increase  of 
4*90  per  cent,  in  the  total  population.  There 
were  89,831  persons  from  5  to  18  years  of 
age,  62,459  males  from  18  to  45,  and  74,867 
male  citizens  21  years  old  and  upward.  There 
were  15,185  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over 
unable  to  read,  and  17,706  who  could  not 
write,  of  whom  18,804  were  foreign  born. 
The  number  of  illiterates  21  years  old  and 
over  was  13,894.     The  number  of  paupers 


supported  during  the  year  ending  June  1, 
1870,  was  2,008,  at  a  cost  of  $178,628.  Of  the 
number  (1,785)  receiving  support  at  that  date, 
528  were  foreigners.  The  number  of  persons 
convicted  of  crime  during  the  year  was  139, 
and  there  were  198  in  prison  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  The  state  contained  189  blind,  148 
deaf  and  dumb,  721  insane,  and  825  idiotic. 
Of  the  total  population  (258,751^  10  years  of 
age  and  over,  there  were  engaged  in  all  occu- 
pations 108,768;  in  agriculture  57,983,  of 
whom  28,692  were  laborers  and  84,144  farm- 
ers ;  in  professional  and  personal  services,  21,- 
082,  including  591  clergymen,  9,588  domestic 
servants,  6,426  laborers,  72  lawyers,  569  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  and  1,895  teachers;  in 
trade  and  transportation,  7,182;  and  in  manu- 
factures and  mechanical  and  mining  indus- 
tries, 22,616.  The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
8,545,  or  1*07  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
There  were  715  deaths  from  consumption, 
there  being  5  deaths  from  all  causes  to  one 
from  that  disease ;  from  pneumonia,  225  deaths, 
or  15*8  deaths  from  all  causes  to  one  from  that 
disease;  cholera  infantum,  105;  diphtheria 
and  scarlet  fever,  115;  enteric  fever,  221; 
dysentery,  103. — The  surface  of  the  state  is 
greatly  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys,  gentle 
acclivities,  elevated  plateaus,  and  mountains 
of  considerable  height.  The  Green  mountain 
range  extends  through  the  state  from  its  S. 
line  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  vicinity  of 
lat.  44°,  where  it  divides  into  two  chains,  one 
of  which  continues  N.  by  E.  to  the  Canada 
line,  while  the  other  turning  N.  E.  extends  to 
the  New  Hampshire  line,  where  it  joins  that 
of  Canada.  (See  Gbben  Mountains.)  These 
mountains  are  not  generally  granitic,  and  their 
rounded  grassy  summits  offer  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  lofty,  bare,  and  jagged  peaks  of 
the  White  mountains.  There  are  considerable 
quantities  of  cultivated  land  at  an  elevation  of 
2,000  to  2,500  ft.  above  tide  water.^The  E. 
part  of  the  state  is  drained  by  the  affluents  of 
the  Connecticut ;  the  most  important  of  these 
are  the  Passumpsic,  Wells,  White,  Black,  West, 
and  Deerfield  rivers,  the  last  named  lying  chief- 
ly in  Massachusetts.  The  Connecticut  itself, 
forming  the  entire  boundary  line  between  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire,  belongs  wholly  to 
the  latter  state.  The  streams  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  state  discharge  their  waters  into  Lake 
Cbamplain;  the  most  important  are  Otter 
creek,  Winooski  or  Onion  river,  a  beautiful 
stream  with  abundant  water  power,  and  the 
Lamoille  and  Missisquoi  rivers.  Two  or  three 
small  streams  fall  into  Lake  Memphremagog 
on  the  Canada  border,  the  S.  part  of  which  is 
in  the  state.  There  are  numerous  small  lakes, 
the  principal  of  which  are  Lakes  Willoughby, 
Maidstone,  Seymour,  Dunmore,  Austin,  and 
Bombazine.  Long  pond,  or  as  it  is  now  com- 
monly called  "  Runaway  pond,"  was  formerly 
situated  between  two  hills  on  the  height  of  land 
dividing  the  watershed  in  the  towns  of  Glover 
and  Greensborough,  and  was  one  of  the  sources 
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of  the  Lamoille  river.  In  Jane,  1810,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  open  an  oatlet  from  it 
to  Barton  river  on  the  north,  when  all  the 
water  of  the  pond,  which  was  1^  m.  long  and 
i  m.  wide,  tore  its  waj  through  the  quicksand, 
which  was  only  separated  hy  a  thin  stratum  of 
clay  from  the  pond,  and  advanced  in  a  wall 
from  60  to  70  ft.  high  and  20  rods  wide,  car- 
rying everything  before  it,  reaching  Lake  Mem- 
phremagog,  27  m.  distant,  in  about  six  hours. 
There  are  several  islands  in  Lake  Champlain 
and  one  or  two  in  Lake  Memphremagog  be- 
longing to  the  state ;  the  largest  are  North  and 
South  Hero  and  Isle  la  Motte  in  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  which  with  the  peninsula  of  Albnrg 
constitute  Grand  Isle  co.  The  only  consid- 
erable harbor  is  that  of  Burlingtou,  on  Lake 
Champlain. — ^The  geological  formations  of  Ver- 
mont consist  chiefly  of  the  lower  groups  of 
the  geological  column  comprised  in  the  azoic 
and  Silurian  divisions.  The  Devonian  forma- 
tion is  represented  by  a  band  of  limestone 
about  a  mile  wide  and  20  or  80  m.  long  on  the 
£.  side  of  the  Green  mountains.  The  drift 
formation  overspreads  the  whole  state,  and  al- 
luvial deposits  of  limited  extent  are  met  with 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  lower  for- 
mations are  all  of  uncertain  age,  owing  to  the 
metamorphic  character  of  the  rocks,  their 
doubtful  stratigraphical  relations,  and  their 
dearth  of  fossUs.  Their  determination  has 
been  an  interesting  subject  of  investigation. 
The  Green  mountain  range  is  composed  chiefly 
of  gneiss,  which  may  be  the  oldest  rock  in  Ver- 
mont, or  may  prove  to  be  of  Silurian  or  Devo- 
nian age,  or  both  in  a  metamorphic  condition. 
Should  this  prove  to  be  auticlinal,  the  group 
will  then  pass  on  each  side  under  rocks  of 
later  age;  but  if  its  structure  is  synclinal,  it 
then  overlies  the  rocks  on  either  side ;  so  far 
it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  determine 
this  question.  Along  the  W.  base  of  the 
Green  mountains  extends  a  great  belt  of  quartz 
rock,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  surveyors 
rests  upon  the  gneiss,  aud  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Potsdam 
sandstone,  though  now  regarded  by  the  Ver- 
mont surveyors  as  of  the  age  of  the  Medina 
sandstone  of  the  Clinton  group  of  New  York. 
Apparently  overlying  this  is  a  great  bed  of 
crystalline  limestone  2,000  ft.  thick  called  the 
£ol]an  limestone,  from  Mt.  Eolus  in  the  S.  W. 
part  of  the  state.  This  has  been  generally  re- 
ferred to  the  lower  Silurian  group,  but  its 
true  position  in  the  geological  series  is  very 
doubtful.  The  rock  constitutes  the  principal 
portion  of  several  ranges  of  mountains  in  the 
6.  part  of  the  state.  Along  Lake  Champlain 
the  rocks  are  lower  Silurian  and  primordial, 
slates  found  in  the  town  of  Georgia  being  re- 
ferred to  the  latter  system  on  the  evidence  of 
trilobites  discovered  in  them.  The  Laurentian 
group  is  represented  in  a  small  exposure  near 
Whitehall  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.— Various  mineral  productions  of  value 
are  found  in  connection  with  the  ancient  for- 


mations of  this  state.  The  talcose  slates  and 
quartz  rocks,  as  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  the  Appalachian  chain,  present  numerous 
deposits  of  hematite  iron  ore.  The  same  for- 
mation has  also  furnished  productive  mines  of 
manganese  at  Chittenden;  and  at  Plymouth 
and  several  other  places  it  has  produced  gold. 
Lead  ores,  more  or  less  argentiferous,  have 
been  found  at  several  localities  along  this  range, 
but  have  not  proved  profitable.  At  Vershire 
and  Corinth,  Orange  co.,  is  a  large  vein  of 
pyritous  copper  ore.  In  the  serpentine  rocks 
about  Troy,  in  the  extreme  north,  chromic 
iron  has  been  met  with  in  considerable  quan- 
tity. Excellent  clay  for  white  stone  ware  has 
been  worked  for  the  pottery  at  Bennington, 
and  beds  of  soapstone  are  found  in  many  towns 
along  the  central  N.  and  S.  line  of  the  state. 
Vermont  is  rich  in  marble  and  slate.  Marble 
was  first  quarried  at  Rutland  in  1844,  and  the 
quarries  there  now  supply  about  half  of  the 
production  of  Vermont.  The  marbles  obtained 
are  the  white  statuary  and  the  variegated,  mot- 
tled, and  blue.  The  proportion  of  white  is 
larger  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  state ;  it  is 
not  inferior  to  the  best  Italian.  The  Suther- 
land Falls  and  East  Dorset  quarries  produce 
marble  resembling  the  veined  Italian.  The 
Swanton  and  Islo  la  Motte  marble  when  pol- 
ished is  jet  black.  The  Lake  Champlain  quar- 
ries produce  marble  resembling  brocatella.  Wi- 
nooski  yields  fine  Siena  and  other  grades  of 
pale  red  and  white.  There  are  valuable  slate 
quarries  in  Rutland,  Washington,  and  Wind- 
ham counties.  The  first  quarry  was  opened 
at  Fairhaven,  Rutland  co.,  in  1845.  For  many 
years  the  production  was  inconsiderable;  but 
this  industry  has  now  become  important  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  demand  for  roof- 
ing slates,  floors,  tiles,  &c.  In  1876  the  produc- 
tion was  valued  at  $870,000,  being  chieny  from 
the  Fairhaven  quarries. — The  state  abounds  in 
beautiful  waterfalls  and  other  natural  curiosi- 
ties. The  most  remarkable,  besides  Bellows 
falls  in  the  Connecticut,  adjoining  a  village 
of  the  same  name  in  the  town  of  Rocking- 
ham, but  belonging  to  New  Hampshire,  are 
the  *^ Great  falls"  on  the  Lamoille  in  Milton ; 
the  McConnePs  falls,  and  the  natural  bridge  a 
little  below  them,  in  Johnson;  the  ^* Great 
falls  "  on  the  Clyde  in  Charleston,  where  there 
is  a  descent  of  100  ft.  in  40  rods ;  the  numer- 
ous falls  on  the  Winooski,  with  its  natural 
bridge  and  caverns  in  Duxbury ;  the  magnifi- 
cent fidl  of  70  it.  in  the  Missisquoi  at  Troy, 
and  the  gentler  one  at  Highgate ;  the  falls  in 
the  Passumpsio  at  Lyndon;  the  falls  in  the 
Black  river  at  Springfield;  and  the  caves  at 
Dorset  and  Plymouth. — The  climate  of  Ver- 
mont is  severe,  and  the  winters  are  cold ;  but 
there  are  not  many  sudden  changes,  and  the 
state  is  remarkably  healthful.  Observations  at 
Lunenburg  (lat.  44*  28',  Ion.  71**  41',  elevation 
1,210  ft.)  show  the  following  average  means  for 
25  years:  January,  16-54**;  February,  17-88*'; 
March,  26**;  April,  87-86*' ;  May,  52-18**;  June, 
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66-06**;  July,  eS'SQ" ;  Angast,  65-82*»;  Sep- 
tember, 56-81**;  October,  44-61°;  November, 
Sl-Sa**;  December,  19-14°;  year,  41-72°;  annu- 
al rainfall  and  melted  snow,  41*11  inches; 
snow,  88*1  inches. — The  soil  is  generally  a 
rich  loam,  most  fertile  where  the  underlying 
rock  is  limestone.  The  forest  trees  are  hem- 
lock, fir,  and  spruce  on  the  mountains,  oak, 
beech,  sugar  maple,  pine,  hickory,  elm,  butter- 
nut, basswood,  and  birch  on  the  lower  lands, 
and  cedar  in  the  swamps.  The  mountains  are 
generally  covered  with  timber  or  afford  good 
pasturage,  and  the  proportion  of  unimprovable 
land  is  smaller  than  in  some  less  mountainous 
states.  As  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  is 
better  adapted  to  grazing  than  to  tillage,  much 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  raising  of  live 
stock,  and  the  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine 
of  Vermont  are  of  excellent  quality.  The 
wild  animals  are  the  panther,  wild  cat,  lynx, 
raccoon,  wolf,  fox,  moose  (found  only  in  the 
extreme  north  of  the  state,  and  scarce  even 
there),  elk,  deer,  black  bear,  and  rabbits  and 
squirrels  of  several  species.  The  birds  are 
those  of  New  England  generally,  but  the  north- 
em  aquatic  birds  appear  in  large  numbers  and 
early  in  the  season  on  Lake  Champlain.  The 
lake  yields  large  quantities  and  numerous  va- 
rieties of  fish.  The  muscalonge  is  the  largest, 
and  the  lake  white  fish,  salmon  trout,  pickerel, 
roach,  perch,  and  other  smaller  fish  are  abun- 
dant. The  proteus,  an  uncommon  reptile  in 
northern  waters,  is  found  there  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  rattlesnake,  the  black  snake, 
two  or  three  species  of  adder,  and  the  harm- 
less species  of  serpents  are  not  infrequent. — In 
1870  the  number  of  acres  of  improved  land 
in  farms  was  8,078,257;  woodland,  1,886,984; 
other  unimproved  land,  68,613 ;  percenti^T^  of 
improved  land  in  farms  to  total  land  in  farms, 
32*1.  The  total  number  of  farms  was  88,827, 
the  average  size  being  184  acres.  There  were 
1,719  farms  containing  from  8  to  10  acres, 
1,998  from  10  to  20,  6,210  from  20  to  50, 
10,761  from  60  to  100, 12,984  from  100  to  500, 
102  from  600  to  1,000,  and  16  of  over  1,000 
acres.  The  cash  value  of  farms  was  $189,867,- 
076;  of  farming  implements  and  machinery, 
$5,250,279 ;  total  estimated  value  of  all  farm 
productions,  including  betterments  and  addi- 
tions to  stock,  $84,647,027.  According  to  the 
United  States  department  of  agricaltnre,  the 
chief  productions  in  1878  were  as  follows : 


QiMBtfly 


In  flaeh  ctop. 


Indian  oorn,  bush.    1,749,000 

Wheat I     899,000 

Bye I       60,000 

Oata 8,579,000 

Barley I       97,000 

Buckwheat |     865,000 

Potatoes 6,0a«^,000 

Tobacco,  lbs '     860,«00 

Hay,  tons >     898,900 


No.  of  acm     ^\*r^ 
'  ykld  per 


66,887  81  $1,485,800 

24.987  16  666,880 

8,727  16  1  67,000 

109,786  82-6  l,768,n0 

4,076  28 -8  88,420 

17,807  20-6  262,800 

86,848  140  2,288,720 

275  1,272  70,000 

812,000  1-1  11,961,016 

Total 1,065,886  I   ||18.568,796 


The  number  and  value  of  farm 
as  follows : 


were 


ANOCALS. 


Hones 

Oxen  and  other  cattle... . 

MUch  cows. 

Sheep 

Hogs 


71,000 
128,000 
196,700 
548,600 

68,600 


A^onifi 


$85  20 

82  88 

86  60 

850 

960 


Total  tsIm. 


•6,049,200 

4,208,640 

6,947,850 

1,951,624 

618,065 


In  1870  the  production  of  hay  was  1,020,669 
tons;  wool,  8,102,187  lbs.;  potatoes,  6,167,624 
bushels;  butter,  17,844,896  lbs.;  cheese  (on 
farms),  4,880,700  lbs.;  hops,  627,927  lbs.; 
maple  sugar,  8,894,802  lbs.;  maple  molasses, 
12,028  gallons;  honey,  142,982  lbs.  In  the 
production  of  these  articles  Vermont  holds  a 
high  rank  among  the  states  of  the  Union. — 
Practical  measures  have  been  taken  by  the 
state  for  the  promotion  of  pisciculture.  This 
industry  is  under  the  supervision  of  two  com- 
missioners, who  have  deposited  large  numbers 
of  shad,  salmon,  and  other  varieties  of  fish  in 
the  waters  of  the  state.  There  are  in  the  state 
146  natural  ponds  of  60  acres  and  upward, 
covering  in  the  aggregate  77,816  acres.  These 
are  now  inhabited  by  varieties  of  fish  almost 
worthless,  such  as  pickerel,  bream  (sunfish), 
suckers,  and  dace;  it  is  proposed  to  stock 
them  with  trout,  salmon,  whitefish,  Sco,  The 
total  number  of  manufacturing  establishments 
in  1870  was  8,270,  having  186  steam  engines 
of  6,426  horse  power  and  1,984  water  wheels 
of  44,897  horse  power,  and  employing  18,686 
hands,  of  whom  16,801  were  males  above  16 
years  of  age,  1,872  females  above  16,  and  618 
youth.  The  capital  invested  amounted  to  $20,- 
829,687 ;  wages  paid  during  the  year,  $6,264,- 
681 ;  value  of  materials  used,  $17,007,769 ;  of 
products,  $82,184,606.  The  leading  establish- 
ments were  as  follows : 


INDUSTRIES. 


i\ 


.giicultaral  Implements 

Bbcksmlthing 

Boots  and  shoes 

GarrlafireB  and  wa^ns 

Cars,  freight  and  passenger. . 

Cheese 

Cotton  goods,  not  specified . . 
Flouring  and  grist-mill  prod- 
ucts  

Furniture,  not  spedfled.. . . 

"         chairs 

Leather,  tanned 

curried 

^       dressed  skins 

Lumber,  planed 

*'       sawed 

Machinery 

Musical  instruments 

Bash,  doors,  and  blinds 

Scales  and  balances. i 

Tin,   copper,  and    sheet-Iron' 

ware I 

Woollen  goods | 


46|    872 
885!    750 


761 
616 
250 
92 
461 


600 

418 

828 

86!    S21 

64l    187 

6       17 

19;  1,842 

687  2,782 

48,     678 

2'     204 

48;    881 

2     868 

97!    889 
48' 1,802 


$618,150 
278,665 
281.679 
465,670 
176,000 
107,700 
670,000 

1,281,060 

489,175 

262,000 

620,748 

166,890 

60,000 

2,007,600 

2,872,461 

1,0M,058 

802,000 

286,900 

280,000 


i! 


$528,609 
666,180 


620,207 
452,470 
44A,88S 
646,510 

8,806,056 

640,681 

865,085 

1,249,942 

762,671 

40,400 

2,544,608 

8,625,12s 

1,128,507 

848,999 

518,125 

1,629,000 


858,150    606,005 
2,297,600  8,fi50,»fl2 


Besides  the  above,  there  were  54  mining  and 
qaarr jing  establishments,  employing  906  lumda ; 
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capital  invested,  (2,404,700;  ralue  of  products, 
$905,410.  The  prodnction  of  copper  in  1870 
was  yalaed  at  $358,845,  of  marble  at  $180,800, 
and  of  slate  at  $361,765.  The  prodnction  of 
marble  in  1875  was  as  follows  : 


CUABACTER  OF  BCARBLE  AKD 
WHSBX  PBODUCED. 

Butiand  Btatiuny,  white,  variegated, 
mottled,  and  blue 

Bntherland  Falb  and  East  Dorset,  1ml- 
tatloD  Italian 

Dorset,  less  valuable 

Brandon,  Isle  la  Motte,  Swanton,  and 
other  marble 

Total 


9,000,000 

860,000 
1,000,000 

fi60,000 

4,400,000 


A  considerable  foreign  commerce  is  carried  on 
with  Oanada  through  Burlington,  which  is  the 
port  of  entry  of  the  United  States  customs  dis- 
trict of  Vermont  The  yalue  of  imports  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1875,  was  $2,681,748 ; 
of  exports,  $2,406,880.    There  were  entered  in 


the  foreign  trade  728  vessels  of  97,778  tons; 
cleared,  690  vessels  of  95,120  tons.  The  total 
number  of  vessels  registered,  enrolled,  and 
licensed  was  28,  of  4,681  tons. — In  1850  there 
were  but  two  railroads  in  Vermont :  the  Cham- 
plain  and  Oonnecticut  River  (now  the  Rut- 
land), extending  from  Bellows  Falls  to  Bur- 
lington by  way  of  Rutland,  and  the  Vermont 
Central,  from  the  Connecticut  river,  in  the 
town  of  Windsor,  to  Burlington.  The  former 
was  opened  for  travel  in  December,  1849,  and 
the  latter  in  January,  1850.  The  total  extent 
of  railroads  in  the  state  amounted  to  554  m. 
in  1860,  614  m.  in  1870,  and  765  m.  in  1876. 
About  $85,000,000  has  been  expended  in  the 
construction  of  railroads  in  the  state,  besides 
the  equipment  of  the  roads  and  other  persond 
property,  which  make  the  aggregate  about 
$50,000,000.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Uiis  amount 
is  exempt  from  taxation.  The  railroads  lying 
wholly  or  partly  in  the  state  in  1876,  with  their 
lengths  ana  termini,  were  as  f oUows : 


TBunni. 

LKNOIB. 

NAME  OF  CORPORATION. 

nam 

Leicester 

Portland,  Me 

White  River  Junction. . 

Rutland 

BL  Albens 

TO 

IMiL 

la 
YmmhU. 

Addison 

16 

149 

146 

118 

80 

88 

S 

77 

95 

61 

180 

6& 

60 

81 

117 

24 

16 

16 

Atlantic  and  8t.  I^awrpniw 

Island  Pond 

16 

Bherbrooke,  Canada 

110 

Harlem  Extension 

Chatham  Four  Coraera,  N.  Y. 
Richfoid 

68 

Missisquoi 

80 

Montpelier  and  Wells  River 

MontpeHer 

Wells  River 

88 

MontpeUer  and  White  River. 

Barre. 

6 

PortJand  and  Ogdensbaxy  (Vermont division). ... 

Lunenburff  

Johnson 

77* 

Troy,  N.Y 

Rutland 

86 

Brancb.          

1  Eayle  Bridge,  N.  Y 

'  Bellows  Falls 

Castleton 

17 

Botland 

180 

Vermont  and  Canada 

I  Nevrport 

West  lunhiun.  Guiada 

Rouse's  Point,  N.  Y 

88 

'  Essex  JnnctioTi 

•  Miller's  Falls,  Mass 

1  Windsor 

cot 

Brattleboro 

10 

VermtMit  Central 

Burlington 

Brattleboro 

117 

Vermont  Valley 

Bellows  Falls 

84 

'  White  River  Junction.. 

Woodstock 

15 

The  Addison,  Harlem  Extension,  Missisquoi, 
Rntland,  Vermont  and  Canada,  Vermont  and 
Hassachasetts,  Vermont  Oentral,  and  Vermont 
Valley  are  all  operated  hj  the  Central  Vermont 
railroad  company. — On  Nov.  1,  1876,  there 
were  in  the  state  46  national  banks,  with  a 
paid-in  capital  of  $8,945,890;  circulation  is- 
sued, $18,702,250;  outstanding,  $7,178,581; 
20  savings  banks,  with  27,677  depositors  and 
deposits  amounting  to  $7,590,599 ;  and  6  fire 
and  8  life  insurance  companies  incorporated  by 
Vermont. — The  legislative  power  is  vested  in 
a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate  of 
SO  members  and  a  house  of  241  representatives, 
one  from  each  town.  The  sessions  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  are  biennial,  beginning  on  the 
^rst  Wednesday  of  October  in  even  years.  Each 
of  the  14  counties  is  entitled  to  one  senator  at 
least,  and  the  remainder  of  the  senators  are  ap- 
portioned among  the  several  counties  accord- 
ing to  the  population  as  returned  by  the  latest 
federal  census.  Senators  and  representatives 
are  chosen  for  two  years,  and  receive  $8  a  day 
each  during  the  session.  The  chief  execu- 
tive officers  are  the  governor  (annual  salary, 


$1,000),  lieutenant  governor,  who  acts  as  pres- 
ident of  the  senate  and  receives  $6  a  day  du- 
ring the  session,  secretary  of  state,  treasurer, 
auditor,  and  superintendent  of  education,  who 
each  receive  $1,500  a  year.  The  governor's 
power  of  appointment  is  very  limited,  usu- 
ally extending  merely  to  his  secretary  and 
military  staff ;  but  he  may  fill  a  vacancy  un- 
til the  office  is  provided  for  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law.  He  is  empowered  to  nomi- 
nate, subject  to  approval  by  the  senate,  six 
members  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  mining.  The  governor,  lieu- 
tenant governor,  and  treasurer  are  elected  for 
two  years  by  the  freemen  of  the  state ;  the 
secretary  of  state,  auditor,  and  superintendent 
of  education  are  chosen  by  the  legislature. 
The  other  state  officers  comprise  an  inspeo« 
tor  of  finance,  savings  banks,  and  trust  compa- 
nies, a  railroad  commissioner,  a  commissioner 
of  the  insane,  two  commissioners  of  insurance 
and  two  of  fisheries,  a  superintendent  of  the 
state  prison,  a  superintendent  of  the  reform 

*  To  be  completed  to  Swuton,  118  m. 

t  incladinf  owutoa  bnoeh  to  Oansda  Uoe,  10  m. 
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sohool,  a  state  librarian,  a  geologist  and  cura- 
tor of  the  state  cabinet,  an  adjutant  and  in- 
speotor  general,  a  quartermaster  general,  a 

udge  advocate  general,  and  a  surgeon  general. 

The  supreme  court  comprises  a  chief  and  six 
associate  justices,  each  of  whom  receives  an 
annual  salary  of  $2,600.  A  general  session  of 
the  court  is  held  annually  at  Montpelier,  and  an- 
nual sessions  are  held  in  each  county.  County 
courts  are  held  by  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
with  the  two  assistant  county  judges.  United 
States  courts  are  held  in  Burlington,  Windsor, 
and  Rutland.  Judges  of  the  supreme  court 
are  chosen  for  two  years  by  joint  ballot  of 
the  legislature.  County  and  probate  judges, 
sheriffs,  state  attorneys,  and  high  bailiffs  are 
elected  for  two  years  by  the  freemen  of  the 
counties,  and  justices  of  the  peace  by  the  free- 
men of  the  towns  for  the  same  term.  The 
general  election  for  state  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  is  held  biennially,  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  September  in  even  years. 
Every  man  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  is  a 
natural-bom  or  naturalized  citizen  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  has  resided  for  one  year  in  the 
state,  and  is  of  quiet  and  peaceable  behavior, 
becomes  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  free- 
man upon  oath  or  affirmation  that  in  voting 
he  will,  according  to  his  judgment,  aim  to 
promote  the  good  of  the  state.  Town  meet- 
ings are  held  in  March  of  each  year.  For  the 
rights  of  married  women  concerning  their 
property  and  earnings,  see  Husbakd  and  Wife, 
vol.  ix.,  p.  87.  For  the  grounds  of  divorce,  see 
DivoBOB,  vol.  vi.,  p.  160.  Vermont  is  repre- 
sented in  congress  by  two  senators  and  three 
representatives,  and  has  therefore  five  votes  in 
the  electoral  college.  The  total  liabilities  of 
the  state  on  Aug.  1,  1875,  amounted  to  $328,- 
584,  including  the  funded  debt  of  $167,500,  of 
which  $102,000  will  fall  due  on  Dec.  1,  1876, 
and  $65,500  on  Dec.  1,  1878;  the  agricultural 
collesi^e  fund  of  $185,500 ;  due  to  towns  from 
the  United  States  surplus  fund,  $11,520;  sol- 
diers' accounts,  $12,178;  outstanding  checks, 
$1,888.  The  resources  were  $324,940,  inclu- 
ding $320,377  cash  in  treasury  and  in  banks, 
and  $4,563  taxes  due  from  11  towns.  Exclu- 
sive of  the  sinking  fund  account,  the  receipts 
into  the  treasury  during  the  year  ending  July 
81,  1875,  were  $500,656,  and  the  disbursements 
$510,230.  The  valuation  of  real  estate  in  1875 
was  $81,106,760,  which  is  about  40  per  cent,  of 
the  real  value,  estimated  at  $200,000,000.  The 
grand  list  of  the  state  is  1  per  cent,  of  the  val- 
uation. In  1872  the  state  tax  was  40  per  cent, 
on  the  grand  list  of  $1,171,619 ;  in  1878  it  was 
85  per  cent,  on  the  grand  list  of  $1,175,476, 
Adding  the  tax  on  gores  and  unorganized  towns, 
and  deducting  for  abatements  and  collection 
fees,  the  amount  of  the  tax  was  $448,408  in 
1872,  and  $393,660  in  1873.  According  to  the 
federal  census  of  1870,  the  assessed  value  of 
property  was  $102,548,528,  including  real  es- 
tate returned  at  $80,993,100  and  personal  at 
$21,556,428.     The  true  valuation  of  real  and 


personal  estate  was  returned  at  $285,849,558. 
— ^The  state  asylum  for  the  insane,  opened  in 
1836,  is  at  Brattleboro,  on  a  beautiful  site  of 
20  acres.  It  has  accommodations  for  from  450 
to  500  patients.  During  the  two  years  ending 
Aug.  1,  1874,  the  total  number  of  inmates  was 
699,  of  whom  245  were  state  beneficiaries; 
average  number,  478 ;  discharged,  172,  of  whom 
48  were  recovered,  87  improved,  and  87  sta- 
tionary; died,  87;  remaining,  Aug.  1,  1874, 
471,  of  whom  168  were  state  beneficiaries. 
The  expenses  of  the  institution  during  the  two 
years  amounted  to  $213,929,  of  which  $56,214 
was  for  building  account,  and  $14,210  for  re- 
pairs and  improvements.  The  institution  is 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  state  commis- 
sioner of  the  insane.  The  state  prison  at 
Windsor  had  during  the  two  years  ending  Aug« 
1,  1874,  151  convicts,  of  whom  85  were  in 
confinement  at  the  end  of  that  period.  The 
income  of  the  prisons  for  the  two  years,  chiefly 
from  the  labor  of  convicts,  was  $28,331 ;  the 
expenses  were  $25,081.  The  convictis  are  em- 
ployed in  the  prison  in  making  shoes;  their 
labor  is  let  to  contractors  at  70  cents  a  day  for 
each  prisoner.  The  state  reform  school  was 
opened  at  Waterbury  in  1866,  and  removed  to 
Vergennes  in  1875.  Boys  under  16  years  of 
age  are  committed  by  courts,  parents,  and 
guardians;  they  receive  instruction,  and  are 
employed  in  industrial  occupations.  The  whole 
number  of  inmates  from  the  opening  to  Aug. 
1, 1874,  was  416,  of  whom  145  were  remaining 
at  that  date.  The  current  expenses  of  the  in- 
stitution were  $20,088  in  1872,  and  $21,848 
in  1873.  The  average  annual  expense  of  each 
boy  to  the  state,  after  deducting  earnings,  was 
$85  27.  Vermont  has  no  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  or  the  blind;  but  an  annual 
appropriation  not  exceeding  $5,000  is  author- 
ized  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  institutions  of  other  states,  and  not  exceed- 
ing $4,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind.— In 
1874  the  board  of  education  was  abolished 
and  the  supervision  of  common  schools  vested 
in  a  state  superintendent  of  education,  who  is 
elected  biennially  by  the  legislature  and  re- 
ceives an  annual  salary  of  $1,500  and  travel- 
ling expenses.  Among  other  things,  he  is  re' 
quired,  upon  written  application  of  25  teach- 
ers in  any  county  (except  Grand  Isle  and  Essex 
counties,  in  which  the  number  may  be  15),  to 
hold  a  teachers^  institute  once  a  year.  In  each 
town  a  superintendent  is  elected  by  the  people 
annually.  It  is  his  duty  to  hold  two  annual 
examinations  of  teachers,  and  to  grant  certifi- 
cates. Principals  of  graded  and  union  schools 
are  not  required  to  obtain  such  certificates* 
The  town  superintendent  is  required  to  visit 
at  least  once  a  year  all  the  common  schools  of 
the  town,  and  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
state  superintendent,  who  reports  biennially  to 
the  legislature.  Each  organized  town  must 
maintain  one  or  more  schools;  when  neces* 
sary,  the  town  must  be  divided  into  school 
districts  unless  it  has  abolished  the  district  sys- 
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tern.  The  school  officers  of  each  district  are 
a  moderator  to  preside  in  the  meetings,  clerk, 
collector  of  taxes,  treasurer,  one  or  three  audi- 
tors, and  a  prudential  committee  consisting  of 
one  or  three  voters  in  such  district ;  they  are 
elected  by  the  people.  By  act  of  1870  towns 
are  authorized  to  abolish  the  district  system, 
and  to  vest  the  management  of  the  public 
schools  in  six  directors  elected  by  the  people 
for  three  years,  one  third  each  year.  T^  law 
of  1872  authorizes  towns  that  have  abolished 
the  district  system  to  return  to  it.  Vermont 
has  no  school  fund,  the  schools  being  supported 
by  direct  taxation  levied  by  the  towns.  Under 
the  act  of  1867  every  child  between  8  and 
14  years  of  age  is  required  to  attend  a  public 
school  at  least  three  months  in  the  year,  un- 
less he  has  been  otherwise  instructed  for  a  like 
period,  or  has  acquired  the  branches  of  learn- 
ing taught  in  the  public  schools.  No  child  of 
this  age  who  has  resided  in  the  state  one  year 
shall  be  employed  in  any  mill  or  factory  unless 
he  has  attended  a  public  school  three  months 
within  the  year  next  preceding.  A  penalty 
of  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $20  is 
imposed  upon  bvery  parent,  guardian,  or  em- 
ployer violating  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
The  condition  of  public  education  in  1878  and 
1874  is  shown  by  the  following  statistics : 


PARTICDLARS. 


Kmnber  of  orguifred  school  distrlcta. 

*♦       of  fractional  dtetricta 

**       of  common  scfaools 

^       of    academic    and    private 

Bchooia 

Children  between  5  and  20  years  of  age 

**       attending  common  schools. . 

**       attending  aO  schools 

ATersge  daily  attendance  In  all  schools 
Arerage  length  of  school  year  (weeks) 
Samber  of  male  teachers 

*^       of  female  teachers 

Current  expenses  of  schools 

Total  ezpendltores  for  schools 

Amount  raised  on  grand  list: 

By  districts 

By  towns 

Average  yearlv  cost  of  schools 

Average  weekly  cost  per  pupil : 

Enrolled 

Attending 

Estimated  cash  ralne  of  school  houses 
and  grounds. 


2488 

48T 

2,«87 

2,224 

880 

2,782 

100 

88.485 

89,706 

H606 

17 

28-5 

001 

8,518 

•4e2,A86 

i;648,815 

96 

8T,M1 

70,918 

78,189 

18 

22-8 

667 

8,789 

•515.281 

•621,161 

$882,841 

•409.421 
•66,686 
•185  17 

}SS2 

•0  82 
•0  44 

^1,827,840 

•1,889^ 

In  1878-'4  teachers'  institutes  were  held  in  all 
the  counties,  and  were  attended  by  982  teach- 
ers. The  state  makes  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $1,600  for  each  of  its  three  normal  schools. 
In  1875-'6  that  at  Jobnson  had  4  instructors 
and  101  pupils;  that  at  Randolph,  9  instruc- 
tors and  260  pupils;  and  that  at  Gastleton,  2 
instructors  and  76  pupils.  The  university  of 
Vermont  and  state  agricultural  college,  in  Bur- 
lington, chartered  in  1791  and  opened  in  1800, 
has  an  academical,  an  agricultural  and  scien- 
tific, and  a  medical  department  The  course 
of  instruction  in  each  of  the  first  two  depart- 
ments occupies  four  years.  In  the  agricultu- 
ral and  scientific  department  there  are  courses 
in  agriculture  and  related  branches,  theoretical 
and  applied  chemistry,  civil  engineering,  and 


metallurgy  and  mining  engineering.  Besides 
the  usual  academic  degrees,  the  degrees  of  bach- 
elor of  philosophy,  civil  engineer,  and  mining 
engineer  are  conferred.  All  the  courses  in  the 
academic  and  scientific  departments  are  open 
to  young  women.  In  1875-6  there  were  26 
instructors,  of  whom  17  were  in  the  medical 
school,  and  168  students,  of  whom  62  were 
in  the  medical  school.  The  university  has  a 
library  of  16,000  volumes,  a  valuable  museum, 
and  the  nucleus  of  a  gallery  of  art.  Middle- 
bury  college  (Congregational),  at  Middlebury, 
was  opened  in  1800,  and  in  1876~*6  had  8  in- 
structors, 68  students,  a  library  of  18,000  vol- 
umes, and  a  valuable  cabinet  of  natural  his- 
tory. Norwich  university  is  a  military  col- 
lege under  the  patronage  of  the  Episcopalians, 
at  Northfield.  It  was  opened  in  1884,  and  in 
1876-6  had  6  instructors  and  41  students. 
Other  prominent  institutions  of  learning  are 
the  Vermont  Episcopal  institute  in  Burlington, 
the  Vermont  conference  seminary  and  female 
college  (Methodist)  in  Montpelier,  Green  Moun- 
tain seminary  (Baptist)  at  Waterbury  Centre, 
Goddard  seminary  (Universalist)  at  Barre,  and 
St.  Johnsbury  academy  at  St.  Johnsbury. — The 
total  number  of  libraries  in  1870  was  1,792, 
containing  an  aggregate  of  727,268  volumes. 
Of  these,  1,066  with  406,686  volumes  were  pri- 
vate, and  786  with  821,727  other  than  private, 
including  the  state  library,  14,168;  82  town, 
city,  &c.,  62,868;  4  court  and  law,  8,028;  68 
school,  college,  &c.,  88,786 ;  644  Sabbath  school, 
182,840;  11  church,  8,617;  8  in  charitable  and 
penal  institutions,  1,408;  and  83  circulating, 
20,678.  In  1876  the  state  library  at  Mont- 
pelier had  17,000  volumes.  The  total  number 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  1870  was 
47,  having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  71,890 
and  issuing  annually  4,066,800  copies.  There 
were  8  daily,  with  a  circulation  of  8,190;  1 
semi-weekly,  2,200;  48  weekly,  66,200;  and 
1  monthly,  12,000.  In  1876  the  total  number 
was  68,  including  6  daily,  67  weekly,  and  6 
monthly.— The  total  number  of  religious  or- 
ganizations in  1870  was  699,  having  744  edifices 
with  270,614  sittings  and  property  valued  at 
$8,718,680.    The  denominations  were: 


DENOMINATZOKS. 


Baptist,  re^lar 

^*       other 

ChrfstUin 

CongmnMoaal 

Episcopal,  Protestant. 

Friends 

Methodist 

Presbyterian,  regular. 
"  other... 

Roman  Catholic 

Second  Advent 

Splritnallst. 

Unitarian 

Uniyersflllst 

Unkno^im  (anion) — 


OTKUi- 

ntlou. 

Edl. 
lice*. 

Sitting*. 

115 

114 

87.985 

16 

16 

5,810 

14 

14 

4.850 

188 

lf8 

76.925 

88 

84 

11,228 

5 

6 

1,2£0 

180 

1£4 

60,825 

7 

7 

2,706 

2 

2 

650 

40 

40 

25,000 

15 

15 

4,460 

1 

1 

800 

4 

4 

1.900 

60 

60 

19,710 

24 

65 

19,550 

1462.200 

44,S00 

81.200 

1,054,400 

848.100 

6,100 

C84.680 

20.200 

6.000 

401.500 

89,000 

2500 

58.000 

220.000 

141,800 


— The  first  white  settlement  in  what  is  now 
Vermont  was  made  in  1724  hy  the  erection  of 
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Fort  Dammer  near  the  present  site  of  Brattle- 
boro,  which  was  then  supposed  to  be  in  Massa- 
chasetts.  From  this  fort  and  from  Oharles- 
town,  N.  H.,  troops  were  sent  against  the 
French  in  the  war  of  1745,  and  the  fertile  lands 
along  the  upper  Oonnecticut,  the  Winooski, 
and  Otter  creek  attracted  their  attention.  The 
tide  of  emigration  began  to  set  in  about  1760, 
and  between  that  date  and  1768  138  townships 
had  been  granted  within  the  present  limits  of 
the  state  bj  Gov.  Wentworth  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  olumed  the  jurisdiction  and  fee  of 
the  soil  by  virtue  of  the  New  Hampshire  char- 
ter. The  country  west  of  the  Connecticut  was 
only  known  at  that  time  by  the  name  of  *''  New 
Hampshire  grants."  A  proclamation  was  made 
by  the  governor  of  New  York,  Dec.  28,  1768, 
claiming  the  territory  under  the  grants  from 
Charles  II.  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  ordering 
the  sheriff  to  make  returns  of  the  names  of 
those  who  had  settled  W.  of  Connecticut  river 
under  titles  derived  from  New  Hampshire. 
Gov.  Wentworth  issued  a  counter  proclama- 
tion, March  18,  1764,  declaring  those  claims 
obsolete,  and  maintaining  the  jurisdiction  of 
New  Hampshire.  New  York  appealed  to  the 
king,  who  granted  to  that  colony  jurisdiction 
to  the  Connecticut  river.  The  New  York  gov- 
ernment now  attempted  to  eject  and  dispossess 
the  settlers  from  their  lands.  These  proceed- 
ings were  met  by  organized  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  settlers,  acting  under  the  lead  of 
Ethan  Allen,  Seth  Warner,  and  others.  In 
1774  Gov.  Try  on  of  New  York  issued  aprocla- 
mation  commanding  Ethan  Allen,  Seth  Warner, 
Remember  Baker,  Kobert  Cochran,  Peleg  Sun- 
derland, Silvauus  Brown,  James  Breakenridge, 
and  John  Smith  to  surrender  themselves  within 
80  days  under  pain  of  conviction  of  felony  and 
death  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  offering 
a  bounty  of  £150  for  the  capture  of  Allen  and 
JB50  for  each  of  the  others.  The  Vermont 
leaders  retorted  by  offering  a  reward  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  attorney  general  of  New 
York.  The  commencement  of  the  revolution 
caused  a  suspension  of  the  controversy.    In 

1776  the  Vermont  settlers  petitioned  the  pro- 
vincial congress,  then  in  session  in  Philadel- 
phia, for  admission  into  the  confederacy ;  but 
New  York  opposed,  and  they  withdrew.    In 

1777  Vermont  declared  her  independence,  and 
in  July  of  the  same  year  again  applied  to  be 
admitted  into  the  confederacy.  Congress  hesi- 
tated and  temporized,  and  the  people  became 
indignant.  Meantime  the  British  generals  en- 
deavored to  induce  the  Vermonters  to  declare 
allegiance  to  Great  Britain.  Aware  of  the 
importance  of  gaining  time,  and  avoiding  the 
troubles  which  would  follow  a  bold  decision 
in  favor  of  the  congress  which  had  twice  re- 
pulsed them,  Ira  Allen  and  others  kept  the 
British  officers  inactive  till  the  theatre  of  the 
war  was  changed.  In  1781  congress  offered 
to  admit  Vermont  with  a  considerable  curtail- 
ment of  her  boundaries ;  but  the  people  refused 
to  oome  in  on  such  terms,  and  for  nine  years 


she  remained  outside  the  Fnion.  In  1790  New 
York  revived  the  old  question,  and  offered  to 
relinquish  all  claims  to  lands  in  or  jurisdiction 
over  the  state  on  the  payment  of  $80,000. 
Vermont  acceded  to  the  proposition,  and  on 
March  4,  1791,  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 
But  though  not  one  of  the  confederated  colo- 
nies, and  having  no  voice  in  their  councils, 
the  "  Green  mountain  boys"  had  distinguished 
themselves  during  the  revolution  in  some  of 
the  hardest  fought  and  most  successful  bat- 
tles and  expeditions.  £than  Allen  and  his 
company  of  88  men  took  Fort  Ticonderoga, 
May  10,  1776.  Allen  and  Warner  participa- 
ted in  the  invasion  of  Canada,  and  the  for- 
mer was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  England, 
while  the  latter  with  his  regiment  protected 
the  retreat  from  Quebec,  and  adopted  the 
measures  which  led  to  the  capitulation  of  the 
British  garrison  at  St.  John's.  In  the  battles 
on  Lake  Champlain  their  obstinate  resistance 
gained  them  credit;  and  the  two  battles  near 
Bennington,  which  were  the  primary  causes  of 
Burgoyne's  defeat  and  surrender,  immortalized 
the  Green  mountain  boys.  After  the  admis- 
sion of  the  state  into  the  federal  Union,  Ver- 
mont prospered  beyond  most  of  the  other  states. 
In  the  war  of  1812  the  governor  refused  to 
call  out  the  militia,  and  issued  a  proclamation 
forbidding  troops  to  leave  the  state.  In  spite 
of  this  the  "Vermont  volunteers"  took  an 
active  part  in  the  battle  of  Plattsburgh  and  the 
naval  conflict  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  added 
to  their  old  renown  for  valor.  As  they  were 
not  regularly  organized  state  troops,  they  were 
not  entitled  to  bounty  or  pensions,  but  con- 
gress subsequently  granted  land  warrants  to 
the  survivors.  In  1837,  at  the  time  of  the 
Canadian  rebellion,  a  considerable  body  of  the 
inhabitants  of  northern  Vermont  sympathized 
with  the  insurgents,  and  to  the  number  of  600 
or  600  crossed  into  Canada.  A  well  armed 
British  force  was  despatched  to  drive  them  off, 
and  Gen.  Wool,  then  in  command  on  the  fron- 
tier, gave  them  the  alternative  of  returning  and 
surrendering  their  arms  to  him,  or,  if  they  per- 
sisted and  were  compelled  to  retreat  into  Ver- 
mont, of  being  shot  when  they  came  over.  Af- 
ter some  hesitation  they  laid  down  their  arms 
and  dispersed.  During  the  civil  war  Vermont 
furnished  to  the  federal  army  85,266  troops, 
being  equivalent  to  29,052  for  three  years. 
— The  original  constitution  was  adopted  in 
1777,  and  was  modelled  on  that  of  Pennsylvsr 
nia.  It  was  amended  in  1786  and  again  in 
1798.  The  convention  of  1798  embodied  their 
amendments  in  the  constitution  instead  of  pro' 
mulgating  them  separately;  and  this  instru- 
ment has  since  been  known  as  "  the  constitu- 
tion of  Vermont  adopted  by  the  convention  " 
of  1798.  The  constitution  of  1777  provided 
for  a  council  of  censors,  consisting  of  18  per« 
sons,  to  be  chosen  every  seven  years  and  to 
hold  office  one  year.  Their  duty  was  to  in- 
quire whether  the  constitution  had  been  pre- 
served inviolate  during  the  last  septenary  (in* 
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dading  the  jear  of  their  servioe),  and  wheth- 
er the  legislative  and  ezecntive  branches  of 
government  had  performed  their  daty  as  guar- 
dians of  the  people,  or  assumed  to  themselves 
or  exercised  other  or  greater  powers  than 
they  were  entitled  to  by  the  constitation. 
They  were  also  to  inquire  whether  the  pub- 
lic taxes  had  been  justly  laid  and  collected 
in  all  parts  of  the  commonwealth,  in  what 
manner  the  public  moneys  had  been  disposed 
of,  and  whetiier  the  laws  Ifad  been  duly  exe- 
outed«  For  these  purposes  they  had  power  to 
send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records;  they 
had  aathority  to  pass  public  censures,  to  order 
impeachments,  and  to  recommend  to  the  legis- 
lature the  repeal  of  such  laws  as  should  ap- 
pear to  them  to  have  been  passed  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  the  constitution.  These  pow- 
ers tiiey  had  for  one  year  from  the  day  of  their 
election.  Thirteen  councils  of  censors  were 
held,  the  first  in  1786  and  the  last  in  1869. 
The  constitutional  convention  of  1870  passed 
amendments  making  the  terms  of  the  principal 
state  officers  and  the  sessions  of  the  legislature 
biennial  and  abolishing  the  council  of  censors. 
Until  1836  Vermont  had  no  senate.  Prior  to 
that  time  the  legislative  power  was  vested  in 
a  house  of  representatives  and  an  executive 
councO,  consisting  of  the  governor,  lieutenant 
governor,  and  12  councillors  chosen  for  one 
year  by  the  people.  This  council,  which  had 
been  created  by  the  constitution  of  1777,  prac- 
tically exercised  legislative  powers  coordinate 
with  the  house  of  representatives.  The  con- 
stitution as  amended  in  1786  provided  that  all 
bills  originating  in  the  assembly  should  be  laid 
before  the  governor  and  council  for  their  re- 
vision and  concurrence,  or  proposals  of  amend- 
ment ;  and  in  case  such  proposals  of  amend- 
ment were  not  agreed  to  by  the  assembly,  the 
governor  and  council  were  empowered  to  sus- 
pend the  passing  of  such  bills  until  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature.     (See  supplement.) 

VIBHOIIT9  VilTenlty  A    See  Bttbunoton. 

TBHC,  Jiks,  a  French  author,  bom  in 
Nantes,  Feb.  8,  1828.  After  studying  law  he 
wrote  plays  and  operatio  pieces,  and  was  for 
some  time  secretary  of  the  Th^4tre  Lyrique. 
In  1863  he  became  known  by  his  Cinq  semainei 
dans  un  ballon^  a^  romance  based  upon  the  dis- 
coveries of  modem  science,  and  giving  with  a 
remarkable  appearance  of  reality  fanciful  solu- 
tions of  scientific  problems.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  as  have  also  his  subsequent 
works  of  the  same  character,  including  "A 
Journey  to  the  Centre  of  the.  Earth,"  "  Twen- 
ty Thousand  Leagues  under  the  Sea,"  ^*  From 
the  Earth  to  the  Moon,"  "Dropped  from  the 
Clouds,"  and  "The  Mysterious  Island.'*  One 
of  his  most  popular  works  is  the  Tour  du 
numde  en  80  jours  (*  *  Around  the  World  in  Eighty 
Days"),  which  was  dramatized  in  1874,  and 
had  a  great  success  at  the  Porte  Saint-Martin 
theatre,  Paris,  and  in  the  United  States.  He 
has  also  published  with  Th^ophiie  Lavall^e  an 
illustrated  geography  of  France  (1867-'8). 
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TIBNET)  the  name  of  a  family  of  French 
painters.  The  records  of  Avignon  for  1669 
mention  Andr6  Vemet,  a  painter.  Antoinb, 
a  decorative  painter,  two  panels  by  whom  are 
now  in  the  museum  of  Avignon,  was  bom 
there  in  July,  1689,  and  died  Dec.  10,  1763. 
By  his  wife,  Marie  Th6rdse  Gamier,  he  had 
22  children.  An  account  of  the  eldest  son  is 
given  below.  Of  the  others,  Antoinb  Ignacb, 
bom  June  7,  1726,  went  to  Naples  in  1746, 
and  died  there  before  1775.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent painter  of  marine  subjects,  and  especially 
of  eraptions  of  Vesuvius.  FnANgois  Gabbiel, 
born  March  15, 1728,  painted  religious  subjects. 
One  of  his  pictures  is  in  the  church  of  St. 
Agricol,  Avignon.  Antoini  Fbanqois,  born 
March  12, 1730,  a  marine  and  landscape  painter, 
was  appointed  painter  of  the  royal  buildings, 
and  decorated  the  chAteaux  of  Versailles,  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  Choisy.  He  died  in  Paris, 
Feb.  15, 1779.  A  daughter,  Aoathe  Faustinb, 
bom  June  25,  1723,  married  Honor6  Guibert, 
an  eminent  sculptor,  and  her  children  and  the 
children  of  her  brothers  mentioned  above  be- 
came more  or  less  eminent  as  painters,  sculp«> 
tors,  and  jewellers.  I.  Cfande  Jiflsphy  known  as 
Joseph  Vemet,  eldest  son  of  Antoine,  bom  in 
Avignon,  Aug.  14,  1714,  died  in  Paris  in  De- 
cember, 1789.  He  was  first  instmcted  by  his 
father,  then  by  able  masters  at  Aix,  and  his 
rapid  progress  interested  some  wealthy  patrons 
in  Avignon,  with  whose  assistance  he  was  sent 
to  Italy  in  1734  to  study  historical  nainting. 
The  vessel  being  overtaken  by  a  terrible  storm, 
he  was  lashed  to  the  mast,  and  the  scene  pre- 
sented to  his  view  decided  his  career.  Aiter 
a  few  years  he  was  considered  the  first  marine 
painter  in  Europe,  and  from  about  1739  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  Rome  were  his  pa- 
trons and  friends.  Painting  rapidly,  he'  was 
yet  unable  to  fill  all  his  orders.  In  1745  he 
married  Virginia  Parker,  the  daughter  of  an 
Irish  emigrant,  commander  of  the  pope^s  gal- 
leys. He  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  St.  Luke,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two 
visits  to  Marseilles  in  1751  and  1752,  remained 
for  20  years  in  Italy.  In  1753  he  retumed  to 
IVance,  became  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
painting,  and  was  commissioned  by  the  king 
to  paint  the  seaports  of  France.  Travelling 
from  port  to  port,  he  finished  16  of  the  20 
pictures  ordered,  when  the  breaking  out  of 
war  and  his  disgust  with  a  nomadic  life  in- 
duced him  to  resign  the  office  and  settle  in 
Paris.  Every  crowned  head  in  Europe  became 
his  patron,  and  he  labored  incessantly  until  his 
death.  His  pictures  are  scattered  all  over  Eu- 
rope, and  most  of  them  have  been  engraved. 
n.  AitilM  ChiriM  Itaratt,  known  as  Carle  Ver- 
net,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Bordeaux, 
Aug.  14,  1758,  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  28,  1836. 
On  account  of  his  delicate  health  his  father 
kept  him  with  himself,  instmcted  him  in  paint- 
ing, and  allowed  him  great  freedom.  He  be- 
came passionately  fond  of  horses,  and  his  pic- 
tures of  them  were  considered  masierpieoes* 
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After  once  failing,  he  gained  the  great  prize 
of  the  aoademj  and  went  to  Rome,  bat  re- 
mained only  a  few  months.  He  was  subjeot 
to  fits  of  melancholy  bordering  on  insanity. 
Retarning  to  France,  he  resumed  his  art,  and 
marriage  and  a  happy  domestic  life  cured  him 
of  his  melancholy.  In  1804  he  exhibited  *'  The 
Battle  of  Marengo,"  which  French  critics  re- 
sard  as  the  commencement  of  the  modern 
French  school  of  military  painting.  This  was 
followed  by  paintings  of  the  principal  battles 
of  Napoleon.  His  smaller  pictures,  and  espe- 
cially his  caricatures  ridiculing  the  allies,  were 
engraved  in  great  numbers  by  the  first  artists 
of  Paris.  Throughout  life  he  was  remarkable 
for  his  industry,  for  his  fine  musical  taste,  and 
for  hia  engaging  social  traits.  MIL  Jeia  fiMite 
HsriMu  known  as  Horace  Vemet,  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  Paris,  June  80,  1789,  died 
there,  Jan.  17,  1868.  His  education,  both  lit- 
erary and  artistic,  was  very  irregular  and  un- 
systematic. His  father  imbued  him  with  his 
own  tastes  for  horses,  military  subjects,  and 
caricatures.  He  was  skilled  in  all  bodily  exer- 
cises. In  1807  he  was  made  a  conscript,  but 
was  released  after  his  marriage  with  Mile. 
Louise  Pujol  in  1810.  Soon  after  he  exhibited 
his  first  military  painting,  '*  The  Capture  of  a 
Redoubt."  In  this  picture  he  broke  away 
from  the  conventional  classicism  of  David  and 
his  school,  and  henceforth  through  life  he 
painted  military  subjects  so  as  to  represent 
the  reality  presented  by  observation  and  expe- 
rience. In  1811  he  was  appointed  designer  to 
the  depot  of  war.  At  the  exhibition  of  1812 
he  gained  a  first  medal  by  *'  The  Taking  of  an 
intrenched  Gamp."  As  a  sub-lieutenant  of 
the  national  guard  he  participated  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  harrier  of  Glichy,  a  painting  of 
whi(5h  he  afterward  executed.  After  the  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons,  the  royal  family 
gave  him  commissions  which  he  executed,  but 
at  the  same  time  during  many  years  he  con- 
tinued to  paint  pictures  and  make  designs  of 
scenes  in  the  history  of  the  grande  armee  and 
of  the  life  of  Napoleon,  which  the  court  re- 
garded as  almost  seditious.  The  ^'  Dog  of  the 
Regiment,"  "Barrier  of  Olichy,"  "Soldier  of 
Waterloo,"  "Death  of  Poniatowski,"  "Bivou- 
ac of  Ool.  Moncey,"  and  many  others  became 
immensely  popular,  and  engravings  by  the  first 
artists  of  Paris  and  the  newly  discovered  art 
of  lithography  made  them  known  in  every 
cottage  of  France.  At  the  exhibition  of  1822 
most  of  his  paintings  were  refused  admission 
on  account  of  their  Bonapartist  tendency.  He 
then  opened  an  exhibition  in  his  own  studio, 
which  was  attended  by  crowds.  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, then  duke  of  Orleans,  and  Charles  X., 
both  anxious  to  secure  the  friendship  of  so 
popular  an  artist,  patronized  him.  In  1826  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  institute,  and  in 
1828  director  of  the  French  academy  in  Rome. 
After  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe  Vemet 
was  for  a  time  the  representative  of  the  French 
government  at  Rome,    hx  1888  he  visited  Al- 


giers, and  in  1885  returned  to  Paris.  He  vis- 
ited St.  Petersburg  in  1886,  '88,  and  '42,  Al- 
giers in  1887,  '46,  and  '68,  and  Egypt,  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Turkey  in  1889-'40.  On  his 
travels  he  wrote  many  letters,  which  were 
Dublished  by  M.  Dnrande  in  1864.  In  1841 
Vernet  published  a  small  work  Du  droit  des 
peintrM  et  des  sGulpt&ura  9ur  leura  ouvragea^ 
and  in  1848  a  memoi/rej  previously  read  before 
the  institute,  Des  rapports  entre  le  eostume  dss 
Mibreux  et  des  Ardhes  modemes^  a  subject 
which  he  had  illustrated  in  a  series  of  paint- 
ingsj  "Rebecca  at  the  Well,"  "The  Good  Sa- 
maritan," and  others.  But  from  1886  to  his 
death  his  principal  labor  was  devoted  to  paint- 
ing battle  pieces  and  pieces  illustrative  of  the 
life  of  the  Arabs  of  Algiers.  Among  the  lat- 
ter are  the  "lion  Hunt,"  "  Council  of  Arabs," 
and  "  Arab  Mother  rescuing  her  Child  from  a 
Lion;"  among  the  battle  pieces,  Jena,  Fried- 
land,  Wagram,  and  Fontenoy,  and  a  whole 
series  representing  the  exploits  of  the  French 
in  Algiers,  the  "  Capture  of  the  Smala,"  "  Bat- 
tle of  Isly,"  and  many  others,  some  of  them  of 
immense  size.  He  also  made  hundreds  of  de- 
signs for  illustrated  works.  At  the  universal 
exposition  of  1866  he  received  the  grand  medal 
of  honor.  In  1862  he  had  begun  a  religious 
painting  in  his  villa  at  Hydres.  A  severe  fall 
led  to  his  return  to  Paris,  where  he  expired 
after  several  months  of  great  sufi^ering.  His 
only  child,  Louise,  married  the  painter  Paul 
Delaroche,  and  left  two  sons,  Horace  and  Phi- 
lippe, who  by  a  legal  authorization  assumed  the 
name  Delaroche- Vernet — See  Joseph^  Carle  et 
Bbraee  Vernet^  eorrespondanee  et  hiographieSf 
by  Durande  (Paris,  1866). 

¥EftllIIBy  an  instrument  attached  to  a  scale 
for  the  purpose  of  measuring  spaces  smaller 
than  those  into  which  the  scale  is  actually  di- 
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vided.  The  principle  of  the  vernier  will  be 
best  understood  from  the  figure.  The  lower 
scale,  marked  8-9,  is  part  of  a  scale  of  inches 
divided  into  tenths.  The  upper  scale,  marked 
0  ....  10,  is  the  vernier,  and  is  movable  upon 
the  scale  of  inches.  The  ten  divisions  of  the 
vernier  are  exactly  equal  to  nine  subdivisions 
of  the  scale  of  inches,  consequently  each  divi- 
sion of  the  vernier  equals  i^  of  -^  of  an  inch, 
or  0-09  inch.  When  the  0  of  the  vernier  co- 
incides with  one  of  the  marks  of  the  principal 
scale,  the  1  of  the  vernier  will  fall  0*01  inch 
short  of  the  next  division  of  the  principal  scale, 
the  2  of  the  vernier  will  fall  0*02  inch  short  of 
the  next  division  of  the  principal  scale,  and  so 
on.  If  we  shove  the  vernier  forward  0*01 
inch,  its  1  will  exactly  coincide  with  one  of  the 
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sabdividons  of  the  principal  scale ;  if  we  shove 
it  forward  0*02  inch,  its  2  will  exactly  coincide, 
and  so  on.  In  the  figure  the  vernier  has  been 
pushed  forward  until  its  0  falls  between  8*6 
and  8*7  inch,  and  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  point 
to  which  we  wished  to  measure.  Looking 
along  the  vernier,  we  see  that  its  division 
marked  7  exactly  coincides  with  one  of  the  di- 
visions of  the  principal  scale.  The  correct 
reading  of  the  whole  apparatus  then  is  8  inch- 
es, 6  tenths,  and  7  hundredths,  or  8*67.  In 
what  are  sometimes  called  **  retrograde  ver- 
niers "  10  divisions  of  the  vernier  correspond  to 
11  of  the  principal  scale,  and  are  numbered  and 
read  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  principal 
scale,  but  the  principle  involved  is  the  same. 
Other  ratios  besides  9:  10  or  10:  11  between 
the  vernier  and  the  principal  scale  are  em- 
ployed in  different  instruments,  according  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended. 
When  great  delicacy  is  required,  the  measur- 
ing instrument  is  furnished  with  a  microscope, 
in  order  to  perceive  more  accurately  what  lines 
exactly  coincide,  and  also  with  two  or  three 
verniers,  and  all  are  read  and  the  mean  is  taken. 
The  vernier  derives  its  name  from  Peter  Ver- 
nierof  Burgundy,  an  engineer,  who  invented  the 
instrument  in  1681. 

¥lBHO!r«  L  A  S.  W.  parish  of  Louisiana, 
separated  from  Texas  on  the  west  by  Sabine 
river,  and  drained  by  Bayou  Lanacoco  and  afflu- 
ents of  the  Calcasieu  river;  area,  about  1,460 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1876, 4,269,  of  whom  412  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  and 
much  of  the  soil  is  fertOe.  There  are  exten- 
sive prairies  that  pasture  large  herds  of  cattle. 
The  chief  productions  are  Indian  com,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  cotton.  Capital,  Leesville.  11* 
A  S.  W.  county  of  Wisconsin,  separated  from 
Iowa  and  Minnesota  on  the  west  by  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  and  drained  by  Raccoon  and  Eicka- 
poo  rivers  and  other  streams;  area,  about  800 
aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  18,646.  The  surface  is 
undulating  and  consists  largely  of  prairies ;  the 
soil  is  fertile.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  562,694  bushels  of  wheat,  290,846  of  In- 
dian oom,  446,626  of  oats,  80,709  of  barley, 
82,349  of  potatoes,  61,638  lbs.  of  wool,  484,741 
of  batter,  92,068  of  hops,  87,647  of  maple  su- 
gar, and  20,287  tons  of  hay.  There  were  4,676 
horses,  6,660  milch  cows,  10,924  other  cattle, 
21,466  sheep,  and  16,612  swine;  8  manufac- 
tories of  carriages  and  wagons,  6  flour  mills, 
11  saw  mills,  and  2  wool-carding  and  cloth- 
dressing  establishments.  Capital,  Yiroqua. 
ID.  A  W.  county  of  Missouri,  bordering  on 
Kansas,  and  drained  by  the  Osage  river  and  its 
affluents ;  area,  about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
11,247,  of  whom  82  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  andnlating  and  the  soil  fertile.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas 
railroad.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
66,934  bushels  of  wheat,  476,280  of  Indian 
corn,  98,798  of  oats,  82,168  of  potatoes,  146,- 
776  lbs.  of  butter,  16,460  of  wool,  aqd  8,926  of 
tobacco.     There  were  4,168  horses,  4,202  mUch 


cows,  11,861  other  cattle,  6,822  sheep,  and  16,- 
099  swine.    Capital,  Nevada. 

YiaUfOir,  Edward,  an  English  admiral,  bom 
in  Westminster,  Nov.  12, 1684,  died  at  his  seat 
of  Nacton  in  Suffolk,  Oct.  29, 1767.  He  served 
in  the  expedition  of  Admiral  Hopson,  which 
on  Oct.  12,  1702,  destroyed  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleets  off  Vigo ;  and  he  was  present  at 
the  sea  fight  off  Malaga  between  the  French 
and  English  in  1704.  He  attained  the  rank  of 
rear  admiral  in  1708,  and  remained  in  active 
service  till  1727,  when  he  was  elected  to  par- 
liament for  Penryn,  and  in  the  succeeding  par- 
liament, which  lasted  from  1784  to  1741,  he 
sat  for  Portsmouth.  In  the  house  he  loudly 
condemned  all  the  measures  of  the  ministry, 
without  respect  of  persons,  and  in  a  debate 
declared  that  Porto  Bello  could  be  taken  with 
six  ships.  For  this  remark  he  was  extolled 
all  over  the  kingdom,  and  to  silence  the  gen- 
eral clamor  the  ministry  sent  him  to  the  West 
Indies  with  the  rank  of  vice  admiral  of  the 
blue.  In  November,  1789,  he  appeared  off 
Porto  Bello  with  six  men-of-war,  and  the  city 
was  taken  the  day  after  the  attack  began,  the 
English  losing  only  seven  men.  In  January, 
1741,  he  sailed  from  Jamaica  with  29  ships  of 
the  line  and  80  smaller  vessels,  having  on  board 
16,000  sailors  and  12,000  land  troops,  and  on 
March  4  appeared  before  Cartagena,  but  was 
repulsed  with  loss,  and  sickness  destroyed  those 
who  escaped.  But  Vernon  did  not  lose  his 
popularity  in  England,  and  in  1742  planned 
an  expedition  against  Panama.  He  had  been 
elected  to  the  parliament  of  1741  frdm  Pen- 
ryn, from  Rochester,  and  from  Ipswich.  He 
accepted  the  representation  of  Ipswich,  and 
was  returned  to  the  parliaments  of  1747  and 
1764.  During  the  invasion  of  the  pretender 
in  1746,  he  was  employed  to  guard  the  coast 
of  Kent  and  Sussex ;  in  this  he  gave  satisfac- 
tion, but  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  the  ad- 
miralty his  name  was  struck  from  the  list  of 
admirals. 

YiXNOll,  R^tert,  an  English  collector  of 
paintings,  born  in  1774,  died  in  London,  May 
22,  1849.  He  amassed  a  fortune  in  commer- 
cial pursuits,  a  great  portion  of  which  was  d^ 
voted  to  the  purchase  of  pictures,  principally 
by  British  artists.  As  his  collection  grew  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  his  house,  he  presented 
the  most  valuable  portion  to  the  government  in 
December,  1847.  The  British  national  gallery, 
founded  in  1824,  contained  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Yernon^s  donation  but  41  pictures  by  native 
artists,  and  the  Yemon  collection,  as  it  is  still 
called,  may  be  considered  the  nucleus  of  a  na- 
tional gallery  of  British  art  on  a  considerable 
scaJe.  It  was  for  some  time  exhibited  at  Marl- 
borough house,  but  has  now  been  removed  to 
the  South  Kensington  museum.  It  comprises 
162  pictures,  a  marble  group  by  Gibson  of  Hy- 
las  and  the  nymphs,  and  a  number  of  busts. 

VfiRON,  Ltals  DMk,  a  French  lournalist,  bom 
in  Paris,  April  6,  1798,  died  there,  Sept.  27, 
1867.    He  practised  medicine  in  the  foundling 
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hospital  and  other  institutions  from  about  1821 
till  1828,  and  made  a  fortune  by  the  lozenges 
of  his  deceased  friend  Regnauld.  In  1829  he 
founded  the  Retme  de  Paris,  In  1831  he  be- 
came director  of  the  opera,  put  on  the  stage 
works  by  Meyerbeer,  Auber,  and  Hal^vy,  and 
retired  with  large  means  at  the  end  of  1835. 
In  1838  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  chamber  of  deputies.  He  purchased  an 
interest  in  the  Oonstitutionnel  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Thiers,  whose  organ  it  was,  and  in  1844 
became  sole  proprietor.  In  1849  he  deserted 
Thiers  for  Louis  Napoleon,  whose  coup  d'etat 
of  Dec.  2,  1851,  he  applauded ;  and  he  was 
elected  as  an  official  candidate  to  the  legisla- 
tive body,  and  reelected  in  1857.  In  January, 
1862,  he  finally  left  the  Oonstitutionnel.  His 
works  include  Memoires  dun  bourgeois  de  Pa- 
ris (7  vols.,  1854-'6);  Cinq  cent  mille  francs 
de  rentCy  a  romance  (2  vols.,  1855);  Quatre 
ans  de  rigne:  OH  allons-nousf  (1857);  and  Les 
thedtres  de  Paris  depuis  180^  jusqu'en  1860. 

fiMONj  PlefTC,  a  French  writer,  born  in  Paris 
in  1838.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  Revue  de 
Paris  from  1854  till  its  suppression  in  1858, 
and  subsequently  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Charivari,  He  is  a  voluminous  writer  on 
metropolitan  life,  one  of  his  most  recent  works 
being  Lesac  d  la  malice  (1875). 

TERONA.  L  A  N.  E.  province  of  Italy,  in 
the  W.  part  of  Venetia,  bordering  on  Tyrol 
and  the  provinces  of  Yicenza,  Padua,  Rovigo, 
Mantua,  and  Brescia,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Mincio  and  the  lake  of  Garda; 
area,  1,061  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  367,437.  The 
Adige  flows  through  the  centre  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  there  are  altogether  9  navigable  rivers 
and  13  canals,  and  many  streams  and  torrents. 


Terona. 

The  N.  part  is  mountainous;  the  other  parts 
are  level  or  undulating.  There  are  marshes 
in  the  south,  but  the  soil  is  generally  fertile, 
and  the  pastures  rich.     The  productions  in- 


clude grain,  rice,  fruit,  flax,  rilk,  oO,  and  wine, 
and  several  minerals.  Lake  Garda  and  the 
rivers  are  well  stocked  with  fish,  and  game  is 
plentiful.  The  principal  mineral  springs  are 
at  Galdiero.  The  chief  towns,  besides  the  cap- 
ital, are  Legnago,  ViHafranca,  and  Gaprino.  IL 
A  city,  capital  of  the  province,  at  the  foot  of 
the  laat  spurs  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Adige,  surrounded  by  groves  and 
villas,  in  one  of  the  finest  regions  of  N.  Italy, 
62  m.  W.  of  Venice ;  pop.  in  1872,  67,080.  The 
Adige  is  crossed  by  many  bridges,  the  finest 
and  most  recent  connecting  with  the  railway 
station,  and  floating  mills  are  moored  in  the 
river.  The  fortifications  were  begun  by  the 
emperor  Gallienus  and  continued  by  Theodoric 
and  Gharlemagne.  The  Scala  dynasty  erect- 
ed forked  battlements  and  towers,  and  the  Ve- 
netians originated  the  outworks.  Sammicheli 
introduced  in  the  16  th  century  the  triangular 
and  pentangular  bastions,  and  his  plans  made 
the  whole  system  of  fortification  a  marvel  of 
modern  engineering.  His  ramparts  and  bas- 
tions were  almost  entirely  destroyed  under  the 
treaty  of  Lun^ville  (1801),  but  the  Austriang 
subsequently  made  it  a  formidable  stronghold. 
Sammicheli^s  celebrated  gates,  the  Porta  Nnova 
and  Porta  del  Palio  or  Stuppa,  still  remain,  as 
well  as  vestiges  of  the  Roman  and  subsequent 
waUs.  The  principal  square  is  the  piazza  dei 
Signori,  with  the  palazzo  del  Gonsiglio,  the  co- 
lossal statue  of  Dante  erected  May  14,  1865, 
the  Scala  palaces  occupied  by  the  local  author- 
ities, and  a  campanile  consisting  of  one  mag- 
nificent piece  of  brickwork,  300  ft.  high.  The 
piazza  delle  Erbe,  or  vegetable  market,  was  the 
forum  of  the  republican  era  of  the  city.  Be- 
sides the  Gorso,  there  are  several  fine  avenues, 
but  most  of  the  streets 
are  unsightly.  Gonspic- 
uous  among  48  churches 
is  the  cathedral  of  Sta. 
Maria  Matrioolare,  most- 
ly rebuilt  in  the  12th 
century,  with  exceed- 
ingly rich  chapels  and 
monuments,  and  with 
Titian's  "Assumption." 
Attached  to  the  cloister 
is  the  Gapitolare  library, 
with  important  collec- 
tions of  historical,  theo- 
logical, and  legal  works 
and  manuscripts.  Sant' 
Anastasia  is  one  of  the 
finest  Gothic  churches 
in  the  whole  country, 
though  the  front  is  not 
finished.  San  Zenone  is 
the  most  characteristic 
specimen  of  mediaeval 
ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture; it  has  a  rich  interior  of  singular  gran- 
deur, and  the  belfry  of  brick  and  marble, 
with  arches  and  turrets,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  its  kind^     San  Fermo,  called 
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maq^wre  from  ita  size,  dates  from  the  8th 
century,  and  has  remarkable  monuments.  The 
interior  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore  was  embel- 
lished by  Saomiioheli,  and  contains  paintings 
by  Paul  Veronese  and  other  masters.  Close  to 
Sta.  Maria  Antica  are  the  tombs  of  the  Scala 
family.  Verona  is  emphatically  a  city  of  pal- 
aces ;  several,  such  as  the  Ganossa,  Pompei,  and 
Haftei  (now  Tresa)  palaces,  are  among  Sam- 
micheli's  masterpieces.  The  palace  of  the  resi- 
dent bishop  (vegeatctdo)  was  principally  restored 
in  the  14th  century.  Castel  Vecchio  and  the 
adjoining  bridge  were  built  by  Gangrande  II. 
The  picture  gallery  has  been  removed  from  the 
Gonsiglio  to  the  Pompei  alia  Victoria  palace  in 
the  via  di  Porto  at  the  Gampo  Marzio,  facing 
the  Adige ;  it  contains  large  collections,  chiefly 
paintings  by  Veronese  masters.  The  most  im- 
posing Koman  antiquity  in  Verona  is  the  ruined 
amphitheatre,  contemporary  with  the  Golos- 
seum  of  Rome,  built  of  marble,  originally  618 
ft.  long,  410  ft.  broad,  with  a  length  of  arena 
of  248^  ft.,  and  100  ft.  high,  and  accommoda- 
ting 22,000  spectators.  Part  of  it  is  intact ;  the 
interior  is  used  as  a  circus,  and  the  arcades  for 
shops.  Among  numerous  other  Roman  relics 
are  fragmenta  of  a  theatre  and  the  Porta  de^ 
Borsari  and  Arco  de'  Leoni.  Verona  has  as- 
sociations with  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Shake- 
speare's "Romeo  and  Juliet."  The  tomb  of 
Juliet  has  long  been  destroyed,  though  one 
is  still  shown  for  the  gratification  of  tourists. 
The  city  has  a  lyceum,  a  gymnasium,  a  theo- 
logical seminary,  a  technical  institute,  an  acad- 
emy of  painting  and  sculpture,  a  city  library, 
an  agricultural  academy,  a  society  for  bee  cul- 
ture, and  a  private  institution  for  indigent  girls, 
who  excel  in  silk  and  gold  embroideries  and 
artificial  flowers.  Among  the  many  art  col- 
lections, the  Maffei  is  rich  in  inscriptions,  stat- 
ues, and  vases.  Silk,  woollen,  linen,  and  other 
goods  are  made.  There  is  an  active  trade  in 
tiiese,  and  in  grain,  oil,  and  sumach,  which  has 
much  increased  since  the  opening  in  1867  of 
the  Brenner  railway,  which  makes  Verona  the 
centre  of  mercantile  communication  with  Ger- 
many, as  it  formerly  was  of  military  movements 
in  K.  E.  Italy. — Verona  was  originally  an  im- 
portant town  in  Gallia  Transpadana,  and  it 
became  a  flourishing  Roman  colony  with  the 
samame  of  Augusta.  In  A.  D.  812  it  was  con- 
quered by  Gonstantine  the  Great  in  his  march 
from  Gaul,  and  in  489,  on  the  defeat  of  Odoa- 
oer,  it  was  taken  by  Theodoric  the  Great,  who 
often  held  bis  court  at  Verona.  Gharlemagne 
captured  it  in  774,  and  it  afterward  became  a 
free  dty.  The  Scala  family  obtained  supreme 
power  in  1260,  and  were  overthrown  in  1387 
by  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Visconti  of  Milan.  Gan- 
grande, Daute's  friend,  was  the  most  celebra- 
ted ruler  of  the  former  house.  (See  Soala, 
and  Cake  I.  dblla  Soala.)  In  the  beginning 
of  the  15th  century  it  was  annexed  to  Venice. 
The  French  took  Verona  in  1796,  and  ceded  it 
in  1797  to  Austria,  but  again  held  it  from  1805 
to  1814^  when  it  was  recovered  by  Austria. 


Thd  congress  of  Verona  (October  to  Decem* 
her,  1822),  over  which  Mettemich  presided 
with  Gentz  for  his  secretary,  aimed  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  disturbed  condition  of  Spain 
and  Turkey  and  of  revolutionary  agitation  in 
Europe,  and  its  priDcipal  result  was  tiie  French 
intervention  in  Spain  in  the  following  year.  In 
1866  Verona  was  incorporated  with  the  king- 
dom of  Italy. — See  Maftei's  Verona  Ulttstrata 
g/^erona,  1781-'2;  new  ed.,  8  vols.,  1792-8); 
onzani's  Le  antiehitd  de  Verona  (1888) ;  and 
G.  da  Persico's  Deserieione  di  Verona  e  della 
sua  provincia  (1888). 

fBOMESE,  PaiL    See  Gaoliabi. 

ViSPLANCK,  fiaflaa  CroBOMiiii,  an  American 
author,  born  in  New  York,  Aug.  6,  1786,  died 
there^  March  18,  1870.  He  graduated  at  Go- 
lumbia  college  in  1801,  studied  law,  and  passed 
several  years  in  European  travel.  In  1820  he 
became  a  member  of  the  New  York  legislature, 
and  not  long  afterward  professor  of  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  in  the  general  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  seminary  in  New  York.  From 
1825  to  1888  he  was  a  member  of  congress, 
and  afterward  several  times  of  the  state  sen- 
ate. He  published  ^*The  State  Triumvirate,  a 
Political  Tale,"  "Bucktail  Bards,"  and  "The 
Epistles  of  Brevet  Maior  Pindar  Puff"  (1819), 
political  pamphlets  chiefly  aimed  at  De  Witt 
Glinton ;  "  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Uses  of 
the  Various  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion  " 
(1824) ;  nearly  half  of  the  annual  in  prose  and 
verse  called  "  The  Talisman  "  (8  vols.,  1827- 
'80) ;  "  Discourses  and  Addresses  on  Subjects 
of  American  History,  Arts,  and  Literature" 
(1888);  an  edition  of  Shakespeare  (8  vols., 
1844-'7) ;  and  several  college  orations,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  "  The  American  Scholar," 
delivered  at  Union  college  in  1886.  He  pre- 
pared also  for  16  years  nearly  all  the  annual 
reports  of  the  commissioners  of  emigration,  ef 
which  board  he  was  president. 

TEBUZZANO,  ei*?anl  4a  (called  also  Verba- 
ZANi),  a  Florentine  navigator,  bom  about  1485, 
executed  at  Puerto  del  Pico,  Spain,  in  Novem> 
her,  1527.  He  was  of  a  good  family  of  the  Val 
di  Greve  near  Florence,  and  went  to  France, 
where  he  found  employment  as  a  navigator. 
References  in  Frencn  annals  make  it  possible 
that  he  visited  the  northern  coast  of  America 
as  early  as  1508.  He  soon  became  famous  as  a 
corsair  against  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese, 
made  valuable  captures  in  1521,  and  in  1522 
captured  the  treasure  ship  in  which  Gortes  was 
sending  to  Gharles  V.  the  rich  spoils  of  Mex- 
ico, valued  at  more  than  $1,500,000.  His  next 
depredation  on  the  Portuguese  roused  Spain 
and  Portugal  against  him,  and  he  was  finally 
captured  in  September  or  October,  1527,  taken 
to  Spain,  and  executed  by  the  emperor's  or- 
ders. In  1556  Ramusio  published  in  his  collec- 
tion of  voyages  a  letter  which  he  ascribed  to 
Verrazzauo,  purporting  to  have  been  written 
at  Dieppe,  July  8,  1524,  and  giving  to  Francis 
I.  an  account  of  a  voyage  to  the  coast  of 
North  America  and  ita  exploration  from  lat. 
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84**  to  60**.  This  letter  was  gradually  received 
as  authentic,  and  Verrazzano  mentioned  in 
American  history  as  the  earliest  French  ex- 
plorer of  the  coast,  and  possibly  the  first  to 
enter  New  York  bay.  Its  authenticity  was 
first  attacked  in  1864  by  T.  Buckingham  Smith, 
who  identified  Verrazzano  with  the  corsair 
Juan  Florin  of  Spanish  accounts,  but  was 
maintained  by  J.  Oarson  Brevoort  in  "  Verraz- 
zano, the  Naviffator"  (8vo,  New  York,  1874). 
Henry  0.  Murpny,  after  careful  researches,  re- 
jects the  letter  as  spurious  in  his  ^*  Voyage  of 
Verrazzano,  a  Chapter  on  the  Early  History 
of  Maritime  Discovery  in  America  "  (8vo,  New 
York,  1875).  The  attempted  fraud  is  not  at- 
tributed to  Verrazzano,  but  to  some  one  of 
his  countrymen,  anxious  to  secure  for  Italy 
the  glory  more  credibly  belonging  to  Estevan 
Gomez,  a  Portuguese,  who  went  as  chief  pilot 
with  Magellan,  and  has  the  credit  of  visiting 
the  coast  of  Oarolina  and  entering  severid 
rivers  in  1625. 

fEBftfS,  a  Roman  governor  of  Sicily,  put  to 
death  in  48  B.  0.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Ro- 
man senator,  and  in  82  became  qusBstor  to  On. 
Papirius  Oarbo,  but  subsequently  deserted  the 
Marian  faction  to  which  Oarbo  belonged,  and 
joined  that  of  Sulla,  who  gave  him  a  share  of 
the  confiscated  estates  and  sent  him  to  Bene- 
ventum.  He  was  pro-qusQstor  to  Dolabella, 
prsBtor  of  Oilicia,  80-79,  and  participated  in 
the  iniquitous  acts  of  that  rapacious  governor, 
but  afterward  turned  against  nim,  and  contrib- 
uted by  his  evidence  to  his  conviction.  With 
the  money  obtained  by  plundering  the  prov- 
inces, he  was  elected  prastor  in  74,  and  became 
by  lot  prcBtar  urhanus.  After  managing  the 
affairs  of  the  city  in  defiance  of  all  justice  aud 
law,  he  obtuned  at  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office  the  administration  of  Sicily,  then  the 
wealthiest  province  of  the  republic.  In  this 
island  he  remained  three  years,  during  which 
time  he  amassed  enormous  wealth,  and  fairly 
desolated  Sicily  by  his  rapacity.  The  Sici- 
lians intrusted  to  Oicero  the  prosecution  of 
Verres,  the  importance  of  which  was  more  due 
to  political  reasons  than  to  the  character  of 
the  criminal.  Verres  was  defended  by  Hor- 
tensius,  and  supported  by  the  Soipios  and  the 
Metelli.  The  decision  was  to  be  made  by  the 
senate,  on  whom  the  judicial  power  taken  from 
the  equites  had  been  conferred  by  Sulla ;  and 
on  the  result  of  this  trial  depended  in  great 
measure  the  continuance  of  this  power,  inas- 
much as  there  was  a  strong  feeling  among  the 
people  in  favor  of  a  reform  of  the  court.  The 
adherents  of  Verres  spared  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  promises,  threats,  and  bribes,  in  or- 
der to  secure  his  acquittal;  but  their  efforts 
were  useless,  and  before  the  nine  days  which 
were  given  to  the  hearing  of  evidence  were 
over,  he  fied  to  Massilia,  where  he  remained 
in  exile  27  years.  He  was  put  to  death  by  the 
proscription  of  Antony. 

yEUOeCHIO,  AndrM,  an  Italian  artist,  born 
in  Florence  in  1432,  died  there  in  1488.    He 


was  at  once  a  sculptor,  a  goldsmith,  and  a 
painter,  but  most  distinguished  as  a  sculptor. 
Perugino  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  were  his  po- 

Eils.    He  was  the  first  to  take  moulds  of  the 
uman  form  to  aid  in  designing.    The  pictures 
attributed  to  him  are  generally  spurious. 

YiBSAILLIS,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  and  legally  of 
the  republic,  10  m.  S.  W.  of  the  centre  of 
Paris ;  pop.  in  1872,  61,686.  It  is  built  with 
great  regularity,  the  streets  crossing  each  oth- 
er at  right  angles,  and  has  a  monotonous  ap- 
pearance. The  main  thoroughfares  are  the 
avenues  de  Paris,  St.  Oloud,  and  Soeanx,  the 
place  d'Armes,  and  the  boulevard  de  la  Reine. 
The  principal  churches  are  those  of  Notre 
Dame  and  St.  Louis,  and  there  is  an  English 
chapel.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the 
tennis  court,  famous  for  the  short  part  which 
it  played  in  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  of 
1789,  a  lyceum,  and  other  schools  and  hospi- 
tals. Versailles  derives  its  celebrity  from  tiie 
royal  palace  built  by  Louis  XIV.  on  the  site 
of  Louis  Xin.^s  hunting  lodge,  where  that 
monarch  and  his  successors  resided  till  the 
revolution.  The  marble  court  and  the  inte- 
rior, which  is  105  ft.  long  and  79  ft.  high,  are 
remarkable  for  extraordinary  magnificence  and 
grandeur,  especially  the  vast  museums  or  gal- 
leries, with  statues  and  pictures  of  the  great 
historical  personages  and  events  of  the  coun- 
try, described  in  Gavard's  0<Uerie»  historigtiM 
d6  Versailles  (U  vols.,  Paris,  1885-'48).  Con- 
nected with  the  palace  are  chapels,  an  exten- 
sive library,  and  magnificent  gardens,  where 
fountains  playing  on  Sundays  attract  multi- 
tudes of  visitors  from  Paris.  Louis  XV.  added 
the  theatre  and  other  buildings.  The  park 
connects  with  the  Grand  Trianon  and  the  Petit 
Trianon  palaces;  the  latter  was  the  favorite 
residence  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Adjoining  the 
palace  are  the  military  hospital  and  the  artil- 
lery and  cavalry  barracks.  The  most  brilliant 
periods  of  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis 
aV.,  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  the  catastrophe 
under  Louis  XVI.,  are  associated  with  the  resi- 
dence of  those  monarchs  at  Versailles.  The 
definitive  treaty  which  terminated  the  Amer- 
ican struggle  for  independence  was  concluded 
here,  Sept.  8, 1788,  and  the  states  general  were 
opened  here  May  6,  1789.  Napoleon  I.,  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  Oharles  X.  attempted  to  repair 
the  damage  infiicted  upon  the  palace  during 
the  revolution,  and  under  Louis  Philippe  it 
was  fully  restored.  During  the  Franco-Ger- 
man war  of  1870  Versailles  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Germans ;  the  king  of  Prussia 
was  proclaimed  here  (in  the  palace)  emperor 
of  Germany,  Jan.  18,  1871;  the  capitulation 
of  Paris  was  concluded  here  ten  days  later, 
and  the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  on  Feb. 
26,  and  the  national  assembly  and  seat  of  gov- 
ernment were  removed  hither  from  Bordeaux. 
Many  prisoners  were  transferred  to  Versaillee 
during  the  war  with  the  commune,  and  shot 
in  the  neighboring  plain  of  Satory.    The  oon^ 
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stitntaonal  provisions  of  February,  1875,  made 
Versailles  the  legal  capital,  though  it  is  prao- 
ticallj  only  the  seat  of  the  senate  and  assem- 
bly, which  occupy  chambers  in  the  palace. 

Viamam,    8ee  skeleton. 

TEKTEniTiy  a  name  applied  by  Lamarck 
to  the  highest  branch  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
from  its  being  characterized  by  a  bony  or 
cartilaginous  internal  skeleton,  of  which  the 
most  essential  and  persistent  portion  is  the 
vertebral  column  or  spine.  (See  Oompaba- 
Tivs  Anatomy,  PHiLosopmoAL  Anatomy,  and 
Skei£ton.)  Aristotle  had  made  the  distinction 
of  ivatfui  (blood  animals)  and  hvaifia  (bloodless 
animals),  corresponding  respectively  to  the  ver- 
tebrata  and  invertebrata  of  Lamarck.  Oken 
called  the  vertebrates  satcoioa  or  flesh  ani- 
mals ;  Ehrenberg,  fnyeloneura ;  De  Blainville, 
ostsoeoaria;  and  bwen^  myelane^hala.  These 
various  terms  describe  very  accurately  the  re- 
lations of  the  skeleton,  red  blood,  muscles, 
and  cerebro-spinal  nervous  centres,  character- 
istic of  fishes,  batrachians,  reptiles,  birds,  and 
mammals.  The  essential  character  of  the  spi- 
nal colimin  is  to  have  a  distinct  cavity  above 
the  axis  for  the  nervous  centres,  and  another 
below  for  the  organs  of  vegetative  life,  both 
circumscribed  by  complicated  bony  arches. 
Vertebrates  are  the  doubly  symmetrical  type 
of  Von  Baer,  their  embryological  development 
producing  identical  parts  arising  on  both  sides 
of  an  axis,  growing  upward  and  downward 
and  shutting  up  along  two  lines,  the  inner  lay- 
er of  the  germ  being  enclosed  below  and  tibe 
upper  above;  Van  Beneden  calls  them  hypoeo- 
tytedones  or  hypovitellians,  from  the  vitellus 
or  yolk  entering  the  body  from  the  under  or 
ventral  side.  I^marck  also  styles  them  intel- 
ligent animals,  but  comparative  psychology  is 
not  sufBoiently  advanced  to  enable  us  to  dis- 
tinguish in  this  way  between  the  sensations 
of  a  fish  and  a  cephalopod  or  an  insect.  In 
vertebrates  reproduction  is  sexual,  without 
normal  hermaphroditism,  and-  the  jaws  move 
verticaUy  and  not  laterally.  Ehrenberg  di- 
vides vertebrates  into  nutrientia,  or  warm- 
blooded, and  taking  care  of  their  young,  like 
'mammals  and  birds;  and  orphanoeoaj  cold- 
blooded, taking  no  care  of  their  young,  like 
reptiles  and  fi&es ;  but  some  of  the  latter  do 
take  care  of  their  young,  in  a  different  or  in 
the  same  way  as  the  former  division.  The 
classes  of  vertebrates,  according  to  Agassiz, 
are :  1,  myzonts  (myxinoids  and  cyclostomes) ; 
2,  fishes  proper ;  8,  ganoids  (sturgeons,  &c.) ; 
4,  selachians  (sharks  and  rays) ;  5,  amphibians 
(frogs,  salamanders,  &c.) ;  6,  reptiles ;  7,  birds ; 
and  8,  mammals.  In  this  type,  to  use  his  words 
("Atlantic  Monthly,"  January,  1862,  p.  12), 
^^  the  head  is  the  prominent  feature ;  it  is,  as 
it  were,  the  loaded  end  of  the  longitudinal 
axis,  so  charged  with  vitality  as  to  form  an 
intelligent  brain,  and  rising  in  man  to  such 
predominance  as  to  command  and  control  the 
whole  organism. '*  The  classification  adopted 
by  Prof.  Owen  is  as  follows:  I.,  piscea,  with 


the  subclasses  dermopteri  (cirrastomiy  cydovUh 
m%)y  teUostomi  (makieopteri,  anctcanthini,  aeunr- 
tAopteri,  pleetognathi^  laphobranehii,  ganaidei)^ 
ploffioatomi  {holoeephali^  plagiostomi),  axidjynh 
topteri  (Upidosiren);  II.,  amphibia^  with  the 
orders  ophiornorpha^  iehthyomorpha^  th^riomor- 
pha,  and  lahyrinthodontia  ;  III.,  reptilia^  with 
the  orders  ehshnia,  laeertUia^  ophidian  croeo- 
dilia,  and  the  extinct  ichthyopterygia,  muro- 
pt0rygia.anomod&ntia,  dinamuria^  and  ptero- 
sauria;  iV.,  avei,  divided  into  the  three  sec- 
tions of  altrieei  (embracing  the  raptareSy  sam" 
Boresy  volitores,  and  eantorea^  prcseoees  (roMreSj 
efwnorea^  grallatores,  natatores)^  and  uroioni 
(archsBopteryx) ;  V.,  mammalia^  with  the  four 
subclasses  of  arehene^hala  (bimana),  gyrer^ 
eephala  {quadrumofia^  eamwora,  artiodaetyUi, 
peritiodaetyla^  proboaeidia,  taxodantia,  nrenia^ 
c€toteea\  lissencephala  (bruUi^  cheiroptera,  iip- 
ieetvooroy  rodentia\  and  lyencephala  (marau- 
picUia,  monotremata),  Huxley  makes  the  ver- 
tebrata  his  sixth  subkingdom,  characterized 
by  the  body  composed  of  definite  segments  ar» 
ranged  longitudinally  or  one  behind  the  other. 
The  main  masses  of  the  nervous  system  are  on 
the  dorsal  aspect,  and  are  completely  shut  off 
from  the  general  body  cavity.  The  limbs, 
when  present,  are  turned  away  from  that  side 
of  the  body  on  which  the  main  nervous  masses 
are  situated,  and  are  never  more  than  four. 
He  divides  the  vertebrata  into  three  primary 
provinces,  viz.:  iehthyopnda  (fishes  and  am- 
phibians), sanropsida  (reptiles  and  birds),  and 
mammalia.  His  classes  are  the  following: 
I.,  piaees,  with  the  orders  pharyngohranehii, 
marnpobranehii^  teUosteiy  ganoidei,  eUumo^ 
branMi,  and  dipnoi;  II.,  amphibia,  with  the 
orderB  urodela,  labyrinihodontia,  aymnophiona^ 
and  anowa;  III.,  reptilia,  with  the  orders 
eheloniay  laeertUia,  ophidia,  eroeodilia,  plesio- 
aauria,  iehthyosauria,  dieynodontia,  omith<h 
$celida,  and  pteroaauria;  IV.,  ai>e»,  with  the 
groups  ratitm  (with  the  sternum  devoid  of  a 
keel),  earinata  istemxim  provided  with  a  keel), 
and  aauTura;  v.,  mammalia,  with  the  groups 
omithodelphia  (monotremata),  didelphia  {mar- 
9upialia\  and  monodelphia  (edentata,  ungala- 
ta,  toxodontia,  Hrenia,  eetaeea,  hyraeoidea, 
proboaeidea,  cami^ora,  rodentia,  inaeeiivora, 
cheiroptera,  and  primatea).  For  further  details 
of  his  classification  of  birds,  see  Ornithology. 
Modifications  of  these  classes  and  orders  are 
almost  as  numerous  as  the  specialists  who  have 
investigated  them,  and  chiefiy  of  interest  to 
students  of  the  history  of  zodlogy. 

VEB.1160  (Lat.,  from  wrtere,  to  turn),  a  com- 
mon symptom  of  cerebral  disturbance,  with  or 
without  obscurity  of  vision,  in  which  objects 
appear  to  turn  round ;  besides  the  abnormal 
subjective  sensations,  there  may  be  disordered 
movements  prompted  thereby.  It  may  arise 
from  too  much  or  too  little  blood  sent  to  the 
brain ;  from  poisons  in  the  circulation,  as  in 
alcoholic  and  other  intoxication;  and  from 
lesions  of  the  sensorial  centres  or  the  nerves 
therewith  connected.    The  effect  is  that  the 
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intelligenoe  is  not  able  to  correct  the  erroneoTis 
Buggestions  of  the  senses.  It  is  most  common- 
ly a  symptom  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  and 
often  indicates  an  approaching  attack  of  apo- 
plexy, epilepsy,  or  paralysis. 

VERTNEB,  S«a  (Jeffbby),  an  American  au- 
thoress, born  near  Natchez,  Miss.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  John  Griffith,  but  was  adopt- 
ed by  an  aunt,  whose  name  Yertner  she  took. 
She  was  educated  in  the  seminary  under  the 
charge  of  Bishop  Smith,  in  Lexington,  Ky. 
She  married  Claude  M.  Johnson,  and  after  Ids 
death  Alexander  Jeffrey  of  Lexington,  where 
she  now  resides  (1876),  In  1850  she  became 
a  contributor  to  the  Louisville  "Journal,"  and 
afterward  to  numerous  periodicals,  and  in  1857 
a  volume  of  her  poems  was  published  in  Bos- 
ton. She  has  also  published  *^  Woodbum,"  a 
novel  (New  York,  1864),  and  several  tales  and 
poems  under  the  signature  of  Kosa,  which 
have  not  been  collected. 

TEKTOT.  Bai6  Awtot  de,  a  French  historian, 
born  at  the  chateau  of  Benetot,  Normandy, 
Nov,  25,  1655,  died  in  Paris,  June  15,  1735. 
He  was  successively  a  Oapuchin  and  Premon- 
stratensian  monk  and  a  secular  priest,  in  1701 
became  a  member  of  the  academy  of  inscrip- 
tions, and  was  afterward  historiographer  of  the 
knights  of  Malta  and  secretary  to  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  Orleans.  His  works,  valued  more 
for  their  style  than  for  their  accuracy,  are: 
HUtoire  de%  revolutioiu  de  Portugal  (Paris, 
1689);  ffistoiredesrSvolutumsdeSuide  (2^618, 
12mo,1696);  ffistoire compute derSt€tblis8ement 
dee  Bretons  dans  les  Gaules  (1710);  Histoire 
des  rholutions  arrivies  dans  le  gowoemement  de 
la  ripublique  romaine  (8  vols.  12mo,  1719); 
and  Mistovre  des  chevaliers  hospitaliers  de  St. 
Jean  de  Jerusalem  (4  vols.  4to,  1726). 

VERTUHND8,  or  Vartnuis,  an  Etruscan  or 
Sabine  divinity,  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans as  the  god  who  presided  over  the  seasons, 
and  the  blossoming  and  bearing  of  trees  and 
plants.  He  had  the  power  of  assuming  any 
shape  he  pleased.  Falling  in  love  with  Pomo- 
na, the  goddess  of  garden  fruits,  he  appeared 
to  her  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  at  last  won 
her  under  the  guise  of  a  blooming  youth.  A 
fiamen  was  appointed  at  Rome  especially  to 
superintend  his  worship;  a  festival  called  the 
Yortumnalia  was  celebrated  in  his  honor  on 
Aug,  23 ;  and  offerings  were  brought  him  of 
first  fruits  from  the  garden  and  wreaths  of 
flowers.  In  works  of  art  he  was  represented, 
like  Saturn,  with  a  pruning  knife  in  his  hand 
and  a  wreath  of  ears  of  com  on  his  head. 

YEEVS,  LMios.    See  Antoninus,  Marcus  Au- 

BELIUS. 

VEKTADr.    See  Verbena. 

YEEVIEKS,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov- 
ince and  14  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Li^ge,  on 
the  Vesdre,  near  the  Prussian  frontier;  pop. 
in  1878,  88j875.  It  contains  fine  churches  and 
other  public  buildings,  including  a  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  has  celebrated  cloth  manufac- 
tories, the  annual  products  of  which  are  valued 


at  100,000,000  francs,  including  those  of  the  ad- 
jacent villages.  One  third  is  exported.  There 
are  more  than  60  mills  in  the  town  and  its 
vicinity,  employing  about  40,000  persons  and 
150  steam  engines.  The  fortifications  were  de- 
stroyed by  Louis  XIV. 

TESALIIIS,  iidnas,  a  Flemish  physician,  bom 
in  Brussels,  Bee.  81,  1514,  died  in  the  island 
of  Zante,  Oct.  15,  1564.  He  was  educated  at 
Louvain,  Montpellier,  and  Paris,  and  was  early 
distinguished  by  his  devotion  to  anatomical 
studies.  In  the  last  named  city  he  became 
chief  assistant  of  Gunther,  and  in  1536  dis- 
covered the  origin  of  the  spermatic  blood  ves* 
sels.  The  pursuit  of  practical  anatomy  was 
attended  with  so  much  difficulty  and  danger 
in  France,  that  after  returning  to  Louvain  he 
joined  tiie  army  of  Charles  V.  of  Germany^ 
and  went  to  Italy,  where  in  1540  he  was  made 
professor  of  anatomy  in  the  university  of  Pa- 
via,  in  1543  in  that  of  Bologna,  and  not  long 
afterward  in  that  of  Pisa.  In  1543  he  pub- 
lished his  great  work  on  anatomy,  De  Gorpo^ 
ris  Humani  Fdbriea  (fol.,  Basel;  enlarged  ed.,. 
1555).  In  this  Vesalius  exposed  the  errors  of 
the  Galenian  school,  who  relied  for  their  knowl* 
edge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body  upon 
the  observations  made  in  the  dissection  of  the 
bodies  of  the  lower  animals.  The  work  met 
with  the  fiercest  opposition ;  nevertheless  th& 
author^s  reputation  increased.  About  1544  he 
was  made  chief  physician  to  Charles  V.,  and 
afterward  to  his  son  Philip  U. ;  and  the  duties 
which  devolved  upon  him  gradually  deprived 
him  of  all  opportunity  of  increasing  his  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy.  In  1563  or  1564  he  sudden- 
ly left  Madrid  to  midce  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, for  reasons  not  known.  On  his  arrival 
there  he  received  an  offer  from  the  Venetian 
senate  of  die  professorship  of  anatomy  at  Pa- 
dua. On  the  voyage  back  he  was  wrecked  on 
the  island  of  Zante,  where  he  died  probably 
from  fatigue  and  exposure.  Besides  his  great 
work,  he  wrote  De  Radids  GhintB  Usu  Epistola 
(Venice,  1646) ;  Anatomiearum  Oabrielis  Fatr- 
iopii  Ohservationum  Examen  (1564);  Examen 
Apologia  Fr,  Putai  pro  Oaleno  (1564) ;  and 
a  paraphrase  and  translation  of  some  of  the 
works  of  the  Arabic  physician  Rhazes.  Hia 
complete  works,  together  with  a  life,  were 
published  at  Leyden  in  1725  (2  vols,  fol.),  ed- 
ited by  Boerhaave  and  Albinus. 

?ES<NJL,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Haute-Sa6ne,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Burgeon  with  the  Oolombine,  about  190^ 
m.  S.  E.  of  Paris ;  pop.  in  1872,  7,697.  The 
fortifications  have  been  converted  into  prom- 
enades, and  it  has  a  church  of  the  18th  century 
with  a  fine  altar,  a  museum  rich  in  Gt>thic  and 
Roman  antiquities,  cavalry  barracks,  a  lycenm, 
a  normal  seminary,  a  public  library,  a  theatre,, 
manufactories  of  turned  ware  and  of  cotton 
and  silk  goods,  and  trade  in  grain,  cattle,  lea- 
ther, and  iron  ware.  In  the  vicinity  are  many 
vineyards,  iron  works,  and  a  mineral  spring. 
On  the  adjoining  Mt.  La  Motte  (1,400  ft.  high> 
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is  a  Btatae  of  the  Virgin,  erected  in  1854  aa  a 
memorial  of  the  town's  exemption  from  chol- 
era. The  Germane  took  Vesoul  Oct.  18,  1870. 
TI8PA8UN  (Titus  Flayius  Sabints  Vbspa- 
BiAKus),  a  Roman  emperor,  bom  near  Reate  in 
the  Sabine  conntrj,  Nov.  17,  A,  D.  9,  died  there, 
Jnne  24,  79.  His  father  was  a  petty  officer  of 
the  revenne,  who  died  while  the  son  was  still 
jonng.  Vespasian  seryed  in  Thrace  as  mili- 
tary tribune,  became  qnastor  in  Orete  and  Gy- 
rene, and  subsequently  OBdile  and  prtetor.  In 
the  reign  of  Claudius  he  went  to  Germany  as 
legatus  UgioniSj  and  in  48  held  the  same  com- 
mand in  Britain,  where  he  served  under  Aulus 
Plautius  and  under  the  emperor  himself,  and 
reduced  the  isle  of  Wight.  Triumphal  honors 
were  granted  him,  and  during  the  last  two 
months  of  51  he  was  made  consul  mffeetuB. 
Subsequently  he  governed  Africa  as  proconsul. 
At  the  end  of  66  he  was  sent  by  Nero  to  the 
East  to  take  command  of  the  army  in  the  Jew- 
ish war.  In  two  years  he  reduced  all  Judea 
except  Jerusalem  and  some  minor  strongholds. 
His  reputation  now  rose  so  high,  that  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  between  Otho 
and  Vitellius  after  the  death  of  Galba,  the  pre- 
fect of  Egypt  proclaimed  Vespasisn  emperor 
at  Alexandria,  July  1, 69.  The  choice  was  im- 
mediately ratified  by  the  legions  of  Judea,  and 
not  long  afterward  by  the  entire  army  of  the 
East  His  son  Titus  was  left  to  put  an  end 
to  the  Jewish  war,  while  one  of  his  generals, 
Antonius  Primus,  marched  at  once  into  Italy, 
defeated  the  troops  of  Vitelliu^  and  put  Vitel- 
lius himself  to  death.  In  the  mean  time  Ves- 
pasian had  gone  to  Alexandria  to  cut  off  the 
supply  of  grain  from  Rome,  but  his  recogni- 
tion by  the  senate  made  the  step  unnecessary. 
In  the  summer  of  70  he  arrived  in  Italy,  where 
his  coming  was  hailed  with  great  joy.  His  ac- 
cession worked  a  great  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  empire.  He  maintained  firm  discipline 
among  the  soldiers,  removed  many  unworthy 
senators  and  knights,  restored  order  to  the 
finances,  and  repaired  the  devastations  of  the 
recent  civil  commotions.  He  rebuilt  the  capi- 
tol,  erected  a  temple  to  Peace,  and  began  the 
Flavian  amphitheatre,  which  was  afterward 
called  the  Oolosseum.  The  foreign  wars  of  his 
reign  were  successful.  The  rebellion  of  the 
Batavi  under  Olaudius  Oivilis  was  put  down ; 
Titus  completed  the  conquest  of  Judea;  the 
governor  of  Syria  took  possession  of  Comma- 
gene;  and  a  war  was  carried  on  in  Britain 
with  great  success.  In  71  the  temple  of  Ja- 
nus was  closed,  and  in  74  the  last  census  of 
Roman  citizens  ever  made  was  taken.  In  79 
a  conspiracy  formed  by  Alienus  CsBcina  and 
Marcellus  was  discovered,  and  the  former  was 
summarily  put  to  death,  while. Marcellus  com- 
mitted suicide.  In  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  Vespasian  on  account  of  failing  health 
retired  to  his  early  home  in  the  Sabine  country. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  although  his  personal  character 
was  disfigured  by  certain  mean  traits,  the  most 


conspicuous  of  which  was  avarice.  His  simple 
style  of  living  furnished  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  luxury  and  debauchery  of  h&  immediate 
predecessors.  The  two  succeeding  emperors 
were  his  sons  Titus  and  Domitian. 

TEBPEBS  (Lat.  vesper^  evening),  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  a  portion  of  the  divine 
office  recited  daily  by  priests,  and  generaUy 
sung  publicly,  as  the  diternoon  service,  on 
Sundays  and  other  high  festivals.  It  consists 
of  five  of  the  psalms  of  David,  a  hymn,  the 
Magnificat,  or  canticle  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
from  the  1st  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  and  several 
prayers,  anthems,  &c. 

TEBPCCCIy  AMdlgVL  an  Italian  navigator  from 
whom  the  name  of  America  is  derived,  bom 
in  Florence,  March  9,  1451,  died  in  Seville, 
Feb.  22,  1512.  He  was  in  business  in  Seville 
as  an  agent  of  the  Medici  family  when  Colum- 
bus returned  from  his  first  voyage;  and  in 
1496,  while  fitting  out  four  caravels  for  the 
Spanish  service  in  the  countries  lately  dis- 
covered, he  occasionally  met  with  Columbus, 
and  was  induced  to  prepare  for  a  career  of 
nautical  adventure.  In  1499  he  sailed  from 
Spain  in  an  expedition  under  Ojeda  which 
visited  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Paria  and 
several  hundred  miles  of  coast,  and  returned 
in  June,  1500.  In  July  Vespucci  wrote  to 
one  of  the  Medici  of  Florence  an  account  of 
the  voyage,  which  lay  hid  in  manuscript  till 
1745,  when  it  was  published  by  Bandini.  In 
May,  1501,  he  entered  the  service  of  Emanuel, 
king  of  Portugal,  and  participated  in  an  ex- 
pedition which  visited  the  coast  of  Brazil. 
Of  this  voyage  he  also  wrote  an  account  to 
the  same  member  of  the  Medici  family,  which 
was  first  brought  to  light  by  Bartolozzi  in 
1789.  In  1604  he  sent  to  the  same  person 
a  fuller  narrative  of  this  expedition,  which 
was  published  at  Strasburg  in  1505,  under  the 
tAt\e,AmericuB  Vssputituds  Ora  Antarctica  per 
Begem  Partugallie  pridem  inventa.  From  this 
voyage  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
the  ^scoverer  of  the  mainland.  In  May,  1508, 
he  commanded  a  caraval  in  a  squadron  that 
sailed  for  the  discovery  of  Malacca,  but  parted 
company  from  the  rest,  and  finally  made  his 
way  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  where  he  discov- 
ered the  bay  of  All  Saints,  remained  there 
two  months,  then  ran  260  leagues  further  S., 
where  he  built  a  fort,  took  in  a  cargo  of  Brazil 
wood,  and  after  a  stay  of  five  months  stood 
for  Lisbon,  which  he  reached  in  June,  1504. 
Early  in  1505  he  sought  employment  from  the 
Spanish  court,  and  received  from  King  Ferdi- 
nand letters  of  naturalization.  Before  March 
22,  1508,  he  became  pilot  major  with  a  salary 
of  70,000  maravedis.  He  was  placed  over  a 
depSsito  hydrogrdfico,  and  was  charged  with 
the  preparation  for  the  caea  de  contrataewn  of 
a  general  description  of  coasts  and  accounts 
of  expeditions,  in  which  every  year  new  dis- 
coveries were  to  be  entered,  besides  the  con- 
struction of  charts,  the  examination  of  pilots, 
and  other  duties.    After  his  return  from  his 
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Brazil  expedition  in  1504,  he  wrote  from  Lis- 
bon a  letter  to  Ren6,  dake  of  Lorraine,  con- 
taining an  account  of  f oar  voyages  to  the  new 
world,  wherein  he  says  that  the  first  expedi- 
tion in  which  he  was  concerned  sailed  from 
Cadiz  May  20,  1497,  and  returned  in  October, 
1498.  This  remark  has  been  the  source  of  a 
fierce  controversy  as  to  the  first  discovery  of 
the  mainland  of  America,  and  as  to  the  true 
character  of  Vespucci,  against  whom  it  has 
been  charged  that  after  the  return  from  his 
first  voyage  to  Brazil  he  made  a  maritime 
chart,  in  which  he  gave  his  name  to  that  part 
of  the  mainland.  The  statement  in  the  letter 
is  unquestionably  false.  The  name  Amerioi 
Terra  was  applied  to  this  continent  as  early  as 
1507,  by  Waldsee-Mtdler  (MartinuB  Hylacomy- 
lus),  a  geographer  of  Freiburg  in  Breisgau,  in  a 
small  work  entitled  Comtographia  Introduction 
.  .  .  insuperquatuor  Ameriei  Vespucci  Naf)iga' 
tiones.  It  does  not  appear  that  Vespucci  him- 
self had  any  intention  of  taking  the  honor  of 
the  discovery  from  Columbus,  with  whom  he 
was  on  friendly  terms;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  appearance  of  the  Opiiseulum  Geographi- 
cum  of  Schoner  in  1588,  and  of  the  attack  of 
Servetus  in  the  Lyons  edition  of  Ptolemy  in 
1585,  that  charges  were  brought  against  him. 
— See  "Life  and  Voyages  of  Americus  Vespu- 
cius,"  by  C.  E.  Lester  (New  York,  1846),  and 
"Vespucius  and  his  Voyages,"  by  Santarem, 
translated  by  E.  V.  Childe  (Boston,  1850). 

VESTA)  the  Roman  name  of  the  goddess  of 
the  home  or  hearth,  identical  with  the  Greek 
Hestia.  According  to  the  Hesiodic  theogony, 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Cronos  (Saturn)  and 
Rhea.  Her  brother  Jupiter  permitted  her  to 
assume  a  vow  of  perpetual  celibacy,  and  granted 
her  the  first  oblations  in  all  sacrifices.  She 
was  not  represented  by  any  statue  in  the  tem- 
ple devoted  to  her  honor,  but  by  the  symbolic 
fire  which  was  kept  perpetually  burning  on 
the  hearth  or  altar  by  the  vestals,  her  virgin 
priestesses.  In  art  she  was  represented  as  a 
slender  virgin  of  noble  aspect,  standing  or  sit- 
ting, clad  or  veiled,  and  holding  a  lamp  or  a 
sacrificial  plate  in  one  hand  and  a  sceptre  in 
the  other.  From  her  connection  with  the  do- 
mestic hearth,  every  house  was  regarded  in  a 
certain  sense  as  consecrated  to  her  worship; 
and  in  the  Roman  religion  she  was  connected 
with  the  Penates.  In  Greece  her  priestesses 
were  widows;  in  Rome  they  were  maidens,  and 
were  denominated  vestal  virgins.  In  Rome, 
on  March  1  of  every  year,  the  sacred  fire  and 
the  laurel  tree  shading  her  hearth  were  re- 
newed ;  on  June  9,  the  festival  called  Vestalia 
was  celebrated;  and  on  June  15  her  temple 
was  cleansed  and  purified. 

VESTAL  VIRGINS  (Lat.  ve9taU»\  the  priestesses 
who  served  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  guarded 
the  sacred  fire.  The  earliest  traditions  ascribe 
their  origin  to  a  period  before  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  Rhea  Sylvia,  the  mother  of  Romu- 
lus, belonging  to  their  number;  but  their  es- 
tablishment as  a  part  of  the  Roman  religious 


worship  is  usually  attributed  to  Nnma  Pompi* 
lins.  He  selected  four  for  this  office,  which 
number  was  afterward  increased  to  six.  At 
first  they  were  selected  by  the  king,  but  dm*ing 
the  republic  and  the  empire  by  the  pont\fex 
maximtu.  Originally  none  but  the  daughters 
of  freeborn  parents  could  be  chosen;  but  so 
great  was  the  reluctance  of  fathers  to  part 
with  the  control  of  their  children,  that  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  libertin€B  were  also  taken. 
The  persons  selected  were  obliged  to  be  from 
six  to  ten  years  of  age,  without  physical  blem- 
ish ;  their  parents  must  be  residents  of  Italy 
who  had  never  pursued  any  dishonorable  pro- 
fession. Their  chief  duty  was  to  watch  by 
turns  night  and  day  the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar 
of  Vesta,  the  extinction  of  which,  whether 
happening  from  carelessness  or  design,  was 
regarded  as  an  omen  of  terrible  evil  to  the 
state.  They  also  watched  over  the  Palladium, 
a  small  wooden  image  of  Minerva,  which  ac- 
cording to  the  myth  fell  from  heaven  upon  tho 
citadel  of  Troy,  and  was  carried  thence  to 
Greece,  and  afterward  to  Rome;  upon  the 
preservation  of  this  figure  the  people  believed 
that  the  existence  of  the  Roman  power  de- 
pended. The  term  of  service  lasted  80  years, 
the  first  10  of  which  the  priestess  passed  in 
learning  her  duties,  the  next  10  in  performing 
them,  and  the  remaining  10  in  instructing 
others.  After  that  time  she  might  return  to 
the  world,  and  even  marry ;  but  the  privilege 
was  rarely  taken  advantage  of.  The  greatest 
importance  was  attached  to  the  chastity  of  a 
vestal ;  and  when  she  violated  her  vow  in  this 
respect,  she  was,  according  to  the  law  of  Nnma, 
stoned  to  death,  but  according  to  the  practice 
from  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  she  was 
buried  alive  in  a  place  called  the  Campus  See- 
leratus  near  the  Colline  gate.  Her  paramour 
was  scourged  to  death  in  public  in  the  forum. 
The  vestals  were  supported  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, completely  released  from  the  control  of 
their  parents,  could  bear  testimony  in  a  court 
of  justice  without  taking  an  oath,  and  could 
make  wills;  whenever  they  went  abroad,  they 
were  preceded  by  lictors,  and  consuls  and  pra- 
ters made  way  for  them,  and  lowered  their 
fasces;  a  criminal  whom  they  accidentally  met 
was  spared  from  punishment  if  they  demanded 
it ;  and  their  intercession  in  behalf  of  accused 
persons  had  great  weight.  Wills  and  solemn 
treaties  were  intrusted  to  their  care,  and  con- 
spicuous places  were  given  them  at  the  shows^ 
and  by  Augustus  at  the  theatres  also.  The 
oldest  of  the  vestals  was  called  vestalis  maxima 
or  'cirgo  maxima, 

VESnUS  (originally  Vestbi),  the  name  of  a 
family  of  dancers  of  Italian  extraction,  who 
emigrated  from  Florence  to  Paris  about  1740. 
L  Aiglato  Maria  daspart,  born  in  Florence  in 
November,  1780,  died  in  Paris,  June  10,  1809. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  in  Paris  in  1769 
at  the  Italian  tjieatre,  in  which  he  performed 
with  great  success  until  his  retirement  on  a 
pension  in  1780.    IL 
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brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  April,  1729, 
died  in  Paris,  Sept.  27,  1808.  His  career  at 
the  theatre  extended  from  1749  to  1781,  da- 
ring most  of  which  time  he  held  the  posts  of 
ballet  master  and  first  dancer.  He  was  popu- 
larly known  as  the  "  god  of  dancing,"  but  his 
talent  was  executive  rather  tiian  inventive; 
and  he  left  little  worthy  of  his  reputation,  his 
chief  compositions  being  the  ballets  of  Endy- 
mion  and  Le  nid  tPoigeanx,  He  was  exceed- 
ingly ignorant  and  vain.  *^  There  are  but  three 
great  men  in  Europe,"  he  once  observed,  "the 
king  of  Prussia,  M.  Voltaire,  and  myself."  His 
vanity  was  so  original  and  amudng  as  to  of- 
fend no  one,  and  rather  added  to  his  reputa- 
tion. In  other  respects  he  was  a  man  of 
great  honesty  and  amiability.  III.  Marie  A«- 
gwte,  called  Vestris-Allard,  or  Vestris  II.,  natu- 
ral son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris,  March 
27,  1760,  died  there,  Bee.  6,  1842.  He  made 
his  d^but  in  1772,  and  from  1780  to  1816 
was  first  dancer  at  the  opera.  He  appeared 
for  the  last  time  at  the  age  of  75,  at  a  bene- 
fit given  to  Mme.  Taglioni,  and  won  great  ap- 
plause. Though  inferior  in  dignity  to  his  fa- 
ther, h&  surpassed  him  in  strength  and  agil- 
ity. He  retired  from  the  stage  in  1819,  and 
was  professor  in  the  conservatory  till  1828. 
If*  Aignle  AnHUid,  son  of  the  preceding,  made 
his  d6but  in  1800  in  a  ballet  in  which  his  father 
and  grandfather  also  took  part.  He  had  a  great 
reputation   throughout   Europe.     Y.   Madaae 

gABToix>zzi),  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
ndon  in  1797,  died  Aug.  9, 1856.  She  was 
the  granddaughter  of  Bartolozzi  the  engraver, 
was  married  in  1818,  and  in  1815  made  her 
first  appearance  upon  the  Italian  stage  as  Pro- 
serpina in  the  opera  of  that  name.  Subse- 
quently she  became  one  of  the  most  popular 
English  actresses  of  the  day,  particularly  in 
male  parts  which  admitted  of  a  display  of  her 
figure.  She  excelled  in  ballad  music,  in  which 
her  voice,  a  sweet  and  powerful  contralto,  ap- 
peared to  great  advantage.  Late  in  life  she 
married  Charles  Mathews  the  younger,  but  re- 
tained her  former  name,  and  had  the  manage- 
ment successively  of  several  London  theatres. 
YEBUVIVB,  a  volcano  of  southern  Italy,  on 
the  E.  shore  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  8  m.  E.  S. 
£.  of  the  city.  It  is  the  eastern  extremity  and 
the  principal  vent  of  a  chain  of  volcanoes  ex- 
tending from  it  through  the  Phlegrsean  fields 
to  the  islands  of  Procida  and  Ischia.  Before 
the  Christian  era  Ischia  seems  to  have  been 
the  principal  scene  of  volcanic  disturbance  in 
this  district,  and  we  have  no  record  of  any 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  previous  to  that  of  A.  D. 
79,  by  which  Pompeii  and  Heroulaneum  were 
destroyed.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
older  writers  without  reference  to  its  volcanic 
character,  but  Strabo  inferred  from  its  struc- 
ture that  it  had  been  a  volcano,  and  Diodorus 
Siculus  says  it  had  **  many  signs  of  having  been 
burning  in  ancient  times."  Viewed  from  Na- 
ples, Vesuvius  appears  to  have  two  peaks,  which 
are  called  respectively  Somma  and  Vesuvius. 


But  the  ancient  mountain,  according  to  Strabo, 
had  but  one,  a  truncated  cone  with  an  even 
outline ;  and  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  Plutarch 
that  it  had  a  crater  with  steep  clrffs,  the  inte- 
rior of  which  was  overgrown  with  wild  vines. 
The  flanks  of  the  mountain  were  covered  with 
cultivated  fields,  and  on  the  bay  at  its  foot 
were  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  The  site  of 
the  latter  is  now  occupied  by  the  village  of 
Resina.  It  is  supposed  that  the  walls  of  this 
ancient  cone  were  destroyed  in  the  eraption  of 
79,  when  the  present  cone  was  formed.  In  this 
emption  only  scorisD  and  ashes  were  ejected, 
and  there  is  no  well  authenticated  record  of  a 
fiow  of  lava  from  the  mountain  before  1086, 
when  the  lava  is  said  to  have  reached  the  sea, 
although  eruptions  had  taken  place  in  208, 472, 
512,  685,  and  998.  In  the  eraption  of  472  the 
ashes  were  carried  as  far  as  Constantinople, 
and  in  that  of  612  to  Tripoli.  Other  eraptions 
occurred  in  1049,  1188  or  1189,  and  1806, 
during  the  last  of  which  terrible  earthquakes 
shook  the  surrounding  country,  and  destroyed 
Isernia  and  Brindisi  and  many  thousand  lives. 
In  1198  Solfatara  was  in  eruption,  and  in  1802 
Ischia,  both  discharging  lava.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  A  slight  eruption  in  1500,  Vesuvius 
was  quiet  till  1681 ;  but  during  this  period 
Etna  was  unusually  active,  and  in  1588  (Sept. 
29  and  80)  a  volcanic  cone,  now  called  Monte 
Nuovo,  was  raised  in  the  bay  of  BaioB  440  ft. 
high,  covering  an  area  8,000  ft.  in  circumfer- 
ence. During  the  181  years  preceding  the 
eraption  of  1681  the  sides  of  the  crater  be- 
came overgrown  with  trees  and  shrabs,  be- 
low which  was  a  plain  where  cattle  were  pas- 
tured. The  eraption,  which  began  in  Decem- 
ber, 1681,  and  lasted  till  February,  1682,  was 
accompanied  with  many  streams  of  lava  and 
torrents  of  boiling  water,  which  overflowed  the 
towns  at  its  base  and  destroyed  many  thou- 
sand lives.  After  this  eraption  the  cone  was 
1,580  ft.  lower  than  that  of  Somma,  although 
it  had  previously  been  higher.  During  the  last 
century  the  eraptions  increased  in  frequency. 
That  of  1779  is  described  by  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton as  among  the  grandest  of  these  phenom- 
ena. White  smoke  like  heaps  of  cotton  rose 
four  times  as  high  as  the  mountain,  and  spread 
about  it  to  a  proportional  extent.  Into  these 
clouds  stones,  scoricB,  and  ashes  were  projected 
at  least  10,000  ft.  high.  On  subsequent  days 
columns  of  fire  shot  forth  three  times  as  high 
as  the  mountain,  and  large  masses  of  rock  were 
thrown  out,  one  of  which  was  108  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference. The  eraption  of  June,  1794,  de- 
stroyed the  town  of  Torre  del  Greco  by  a 
stream  of  lava  estimated  by  Breislak  to  con- 
tain more  than  46,000,000  cubic  feet,  which 
fiowed  into  the  sea  in  a  mass  1,204  ft.  wide 
and  15  ft.  high.  Eruptions  have  occurred  du- 
ring the  present  century  in  1804,  1805,  1809, 
1812,  1818,  1817,  1820,  1822,  1828, 1881, 1884, 
1888,  1841,  1845,  1847,  1849,  1850,  1855, 1858, 
1861, 1865, 1868,  and  1872.  That  of  1822  broke 
up  the  whole  top  of  the  mountain,  and  formed 
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an  elliptical  chasm  abont  3  m.  in  drcomf  erence, 
and  sapposed  to  be  2,000  ft.  deep.  In  May, 
1855,  floods  of  lava  descended  as  far  as  the 
village  of  Oercolo,  committing  great  ravages 
in  the  cultivated  fields.  In  May,  1858,  an  over- 
flow of  lava  almost  enveloped  the  hill  on  which 
stands  the  Hermitage.    The  emption  of  De- 
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oember,  1861,  was  very  violent.  Eleven  cones 
opened  about  i  m.  from  Torre  del  Greco,  from 
one  of  which  flowed  a  stream  of  lava  which 
threatened  the  town.  Orevices  opened  in  the 
streets,  and  many  honses  were  shattered.  In 
March,  1865,  the  mountain  was  also  in  erup- 
tion, and  again  in  December,  1867,  continuing 
until  the  summer  of  1868,  when  the  cone  at- 
tained an  elevation  of  4,253  ft.  above  the  sea. 
On  April  24^  1872,  a  great  flow  of  lava  suc- 
ceeded an  unusual  outpouring  of  smoke  and 
flame  which  had  lasted  for  several  months.  A 
large  tract  of  cultivated  land  was  desolated, 
the  villages  of  San  Sebastiano  and  Massa  were 
destroyed,  and  many  lives  lost.  The  streets 
of  Naples  were  filled  several  inches  deep  with 
fine  black  sand.  In  December,  1875,  the  mt>un- 
tain  again  showed  signs  of  activity,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1876,  the  disturbances  of  the  instru- 
ments in  the  observatory  indicated  a  speedy 
eruption,  which  began  in  the  latter  part  of 
March. — Vesuvius  stands  alone  on  the  plain 
of  Campania,  on  a  base  about  30  m.  in  circum- 
ference. The  ascent  from  the  bay  on  the  W. 
side  is  by  a  gradual  slope  for  about  3  m.  to  the 
base  of  the  cone,  where  it  attains  a  height  of 
2,800  ft.  above  the  sea.  Surrounding  the  cone 
on  the  N.  and  E.  sides  is  the  semicircular  es- 
carpment of  Monte  Somma,  the  ancient  cone, 
with  precipitous  walls  on  the  inside  and  slo- 
ping gradually  on  the  exterior  to  the  plain 
below.  On  the  S.  side  also  of  the  cone  is  a 
terrace-like  projection  called  the  Pedamentina, 
sapposed  to  be  the  continuation  of  Somma. 
The  valley  between  Somma  and  the  base  of 
the  cone  is  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo,  so  called 
because  horses  are  left  there  by  those  about 
to  ascend  to  the  summit.  The  cone  rises  at 
an  an^le  of  25''  to  40*^  to  an  additional  height 
of  1,600  to  1,900  ft.,  varying  greatly  after  erup- 
tions.   After  that  of  1845  its  height  above  the 


sea  was  8,876  ft,  and  after  that  of  1868  4^253 
ft,  the  highest  elevation  ever  reached  up  to 
that  time.  The  top  of  the  cone  is  troncated, 
the  diameter  being  abont  2,000  ft.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  cone,  or  crater,  slopes  gradoally  to 
a  depth  of  about  500  ft,  which  also  varies 
greatly  after  eruptions.  The  lower  strata  of 
Somma  are  formed 
of  compact  tufa, 
composed  of  pumice 
and  ash^  inter- 
spersed with  frag- 
ments of  limestone. 
Upon  these  lie  beds 
of  lencitic  lava  alter- 
nating with  beds  of 
scorisB,  and  inter- 
sected by  dikes  of 
compact  lava.  The 
cone  of  Vesuvius  is 
composed  of  concen- 
tric layers  of  lava, 
sooriss,  and  sand,  dis- 
tributed around  it 
with  much  regulari- 
a  greater  variety  of 


ty.  According  to  Lyell,  „ 
simple  mineraJ^  are  found  in  an  area  of  three 
square  miles  around  it  than  in  any  other  place 
of  the  same  dimensions  on  the  globe.  Prof. 
Scacchi  has  reduced  the  number,  once  said  to 
be  nearly  400,  to  about  40  species,  most  of 
which  are  found  in  the  ancient  lavas  of  Som- 
ma. A  meteorological  observatory  has  been 
established  since  1844  on  an  elevation  near  the 
Hermitage,  2,080  ft.  above  the  sea,  which  con- 
tains besides  meteorological  apparatus  delicate 
instruments  for  indicating  eartnquakes.  It  is 
now  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Palmieri. 
In  1875  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
l^aples  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  over 
a  line  about  16  m.  long,  was  begun.  Ordinary 
locomotives  are  to  be  used  for  14  m.,  and  a 
stationary  engine  and  endless  rope  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  way.  The  last  division  is  in 
two  sections,  the  first  of  2,300  yards  extend- 
ing to  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo,  where  the  draw- 
ing machine  and  the  necessary  buildings  will 
be  placed,  and  the  other  of  1,200  yards  end- 
ing a  few  steps  from  the  crater.  The  station 
in  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo  will  be  21  ft  under 
the  lava,  and  the  rails  are  so  guarded  that  the 
current  of  lava  in  case  of  an  emption  wLU  be 
turned  from  them. — The  wine  called  Lachry- 
m»  Christi  is  produced  on  the  slopes  of  Vesu- 
vius, where  also  are  most  of  the  market  gar- 
dens which  supply  Naples  with  vegetables.--Se« 
Schmidt,  Vulcanatvdien  (Leipsic,  1874);  Pal- 
mieri, CroTuteadel  Vesuvio  (Naples,  1874) ;  and 
Phillips,  "Vesuvius"  (London,  1874). 

TESZPRfiM  (Ger.  Wesprim),  a  S.  W.  county 
of  Hungary,  partly  covered  by  the  Bakony 
range,  and  at  the  southeast  bordering  on  Lake 
Balaton;  area,  1,609  sq. m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  201,- 
434,  mostly  Magyars.  The  surface  is  moun- 
tainous or  hilly,  and  the  soil  productive ;  good 
pastures  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  abound. 
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The  rivers  are  insi^ifioant.  The  capital, 
Veszpr^m,  is  situated  near  jbhe  N.  extremity 
of  Lake  BalatoD,  60  m.  8.  W.  of  Buda ;  pop. 
in  1870,  12,002.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral  and 
episcopal  palace,  a  Piarist  college,  a  gymna- 
smm,  and  considerable  trade. 

VETCH,  or  Iton,  the  name  of  plants  of  the 
genus  vieia,  which  is  the  ancient  Latin  name. 
The  genns,  which  belongs  to  the  UguminoMB^ 
is  closely  related  to  the  pea  and  lentil,  from 
the  first  of  which  it  differs  mainly  in  the  more 
numerous  leaflets  and  the  character  of  the  style, 
and  from  the  other  in  the  shape  of  the  seeds. 
There  are  several  native  and  introduced  species 
in  this  country.  The  vetch  of  agriculture  is 
F.  Mtita^  which  has  been  so  widely  dissemi- 
nated by  cultivation  that  its  native  country  is 
not  known,  but  is  supposed  to  be  southern 
Europe.  In  cultivation  it  is  annual  or  bien- 
nial, according  to  the  time  of  sowing ;  the  stems 
are  1  to  2  ft.  long;  the  leaves  have  8  to  14 
leaflets,  varying  in  shape  from  linear  to  obovate, 
notched  and  furnished  with  a  point  at  apex, 
the  terminal  leaflet  replaced  by  a  tendril ;  the 
purple  flowers  are  sessile,  solitary,  or  in  pairs, 
and  succeeded  by  a  narrow  pod  1  to  2  in.  long, 
with  10  to  12  globular  seeds.  The  vetch  is 
much  cultivated  in  Europe  as  a  fodder  plant, 
the  fondness  of  animals  for  its  herbage  being 
sustained  by  its  analysis,  which  shows  it  to  be 


Yetoh  (Yida  utiv»). 

quite  the  equal  of  clover  in  nutritive  principles. 
The  seeds  are  a  favorite  food  with  poultry  and 
pigeons,  and  are  sometimes  used  as  human 
food ;  but  they  are  very  indigestible.  Winter 
and  spring  tares  are  merely  strains  produced  by 
the  time  of  sowing ;  if  sown  in  late  summer  or 
darly  autumn,  the  crop  is  harvested  the  next 
year ;  if  in  spring,  it  is  cut  the  same  year.  The 
vetch  has  never  become  popular  with  Ameri- 
can  farmers,  and  it  is  but  rarely  cultivated. 

TETESDIAET  SCIENCE  (Lat.  veterinarius,  per- 
taining to  domestic  animals).  Veterinary  med- 
icine was  studied  among  the  ancient  Egyp- 


tians, Arabs,  Parsees,  and  Hindoos,  and  it  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks.  Hippocrates  and  Aristotle  de- 
scribe maladies  of  the  domestic  animals,  and 
600  years  later  we  find  systematic  Greek  works 
on  veterinary  medicine.  The  science  was  vir- 
tually lost  in  the  destruction  of  the  eastern 
empire,  and  only  began  to  revive  in  the  end  of 
the  16th  century,  when  Carlo  Ruini  published 
his  work  on  the  anatomy  of  the  horse.  But 
little  real  progress  was  made  till  1762,  when  the 
prevailing  epizootics  among  farm  animals  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Lyons  veterinary 
coUege,  speedily  followed  by  the  founding  of 
similar  institutions  in  every  country  of  Europe. 
In  the  19th  century  especially  the  earnest  study 
of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  and 
the  careful  investigation  of  animal  diseases,  and 
of  the  contagions  and  parasites  which  are  in- 
tercommunicable  among  the  lower  animals  and 
between  them  and  man,  have  opened  up  a  new 
path  of  usefulness  for  veterinaiy  medicme,  ad- 
vanced the  science  of  comparative  pathology, 
and  added  a  most  valuable  chapter  to  the  doc- 
trine of  prophylaxis.  As  at  present  existing, 
veterinary  science  embraces  the  anatomy,  phy- 
siology, hygiene,  dietetics,  and  general  care  of 
domestic  animals,  together  with  their  diseases, 
therapeutics,  and  prophylaxis,  the  philosophy  of 
breeding,  shoeing,  sanitary  principles  of  build- 
ing, drainage,  and  ventilation,  the  influence  of 
soils  and  seasons  on  the  food,  water,  and  air, 
the  eflects  of  climate  on  the  animal  economy, 
the  laws  of  contagion,  the  development  and 
metamorphoses  of  parasites,  &c.  I.  Efizo- 
OTio  Influenza.  This  is  a  specific  typhous 
fever,  occurring  epizodtically  and  complicated 
with  ipfiammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  air  passages,  or  less  frequently  of 
the  lungs,  pleurss,  pericardium,  liver,  bowels, 
muscles,  or  joints.  It  is  described  as  seen  in 
horses,  A.  D.  880,  by  the  Greek  veterinarian 
Absyrtus,  and  in  the  course  of  the  last  two 
centuries  has  occurred  simultaneously  in  man 
and  horse  no  less  than  20  times.  Less  fre^ 
quently  it  has  attacked  other  animals  as  well, 
particularly  dogs  and  cats,  while  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  has  confined  its  ravages  to 
a  single  genus.  It  was  formerly  thought  to 
fall  on  a  whole  continent  or  country  instan- 
taneously, but  a  careful  study  of  its  outbreaks 
generally  discloses  a  steady  advance  over  a 
continent  for  a  period  of  months  or  even  a 
year.  The  American  epizootic  of  1872  ad- 
vanced from  place  to  place  with  a  rapidity 
varying  according  to  the  celerity  of  communi- 
cation, extending  along  the  lines  of  railroad, 
and  attacking  first  the  large  cities,  later  the 
smaller  ones,  and  finally  the  villages  and  iso- 
lated farms,  and  frequently  pursuing  a  retro- 
grade course  from  the  cities  and  railroads  into 
the  adjacent  country.  The  whole  country 
finally  suffered,  excepting  such  places  as  were 
protected  against  the  introduction  of  strange 
horses.  Thus  La  Paz  was  saved  by  the  gulf 
of  California,  Vancouver  island  by  a  rigid  ex- 
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elusion  of  horses  and  mules,  Prinoe  Edward 
island  from  its  being  onapproaohable  by  rea- 
son of  ioe,  and  Key  West,  Hayti,  and  Jamaica 
by  their  insular  position,  while  Cuba  suffered 
because  of  imported  American  horses.  The 
disease  was  finally  arrested  at  Panama,  where 
the  state  of  the  country  forbids  the  use  of 
horses.  It  reached  the  Pacific  coast  not  at 
San  Francisco,  but  at  Santa  Barbara  by  the 
line  of  stages  from  the  mining  regions  of  Ne- 
vada. It  took  nine  months  to  travel  from 
Toronto  to  British  Columbia,  and  eleven  to 
reach  San  Salvador.  Nothing  but  contagion 
will  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  epi- 
zootic spread,  though  a  considerable  latitude 
must  be  allowed  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
germs  through  the  atmosphere.  The  alleged 
propagation  by  ozone  is  incompatible  with  its 
severity  in  cities,  where  this  agent  is  usually 
absent.  The  origin  of  the  epizodtic  is  very 
obscure.  The  only  peculiarity  of  the  month 
preceding  the  outbreak  at  Toronto  was  an  un- 
usual number  of  thunder  storms. — ^Incubation 
extends  from  one  to  three  days.  The  attack  is 
usually  remarkably  sudden;  hence  the  names 
Bliuiatarrhf  la  grippe^  &o.  A  horse  which 
half  an  hour  before  seemed  in  robust  health 
may  suddenly  droop  his  head,  ears,  and  lips, 
partially  close  his  eyes,  and  stand  with  one 
or  two  legs  semi-flexed  to  find  relief  from 
his  weariness.  He  maintains  one  position,  or 
moves  unsteadily  and  reluctantly  with  arched 
back  and  cracking  joints.  The  hair  is  erect, 
the  skin  tender,  the  nose  and  extremities  cold, 
and  there  may  be  trembling  or  even  nervous 
lerking.  Sometimes  the  prostration  is  much 
less  marked,  and  a  cough  may  be  the  main  or 
only  symptom  for  a  time.  It  is  dry,  husky, 
and  frequent,  attended  with  accelerated  breath- 
ing, increased  temperature  of  the  body,  hot 
dammy  mouth,  rapid  compressible  pulse, 
scanty  high-colored  urine,  and  hard  mucus- 
covered  dung.  The  membranes  of  the  nose 
and  eye  are  reddened,  often  with  a  tinge  of 
brown  or  yellow  (pinkeye) ;  and  the  ear  placed 
over  the  lower  end  of  the  windpipe  detects  an 
unusually  loud  blowing  murmur.  In  slight 
oases  a  watery  discharge  from  the  nose  changes 
into  a  white  muco-purulent  one,  the  cough  be- 
comes loose  and  easy,  fever  subsides,  and  re- 
covery ensues.  More  frequentiy,  toward  the 
third  or  fifth  day  the  cough  becomes  deep, 
painful,  and  paroxysmal,  pulse  and  tempera- 
ture rise,  appetite  becomes  fastidious,  eyes 
swollen,  red,  and  watery,  nose  livid,  with  spots 
or  patches  of  brown  or  yellow  or  of  blood- 
staining;  swallowing  is  painful,  water  being 
returned  through  the  nose,  and  the  throat 
tender  to  the  touch.  The  chest  is  involved, 
and  if  the  lungs  are  implicated  there  is  a  want 
of  resonance  on  percussion  over  the  affected 
part,  and  a  fine  crepitation  when  the  ear  is 
applied  ;  if  the  pleursB  suffer,  there  is  ex- 
treme tenderness  when  that  piu*t  of  the  chest 
is  touched,  and  a  low  rubbing  sound,  which 
soon  gives  place  to  silence  and  dulnees  of 


percussion  up  to  a  certain  level.  If  the  ab- 
dominal organs  are  attacked,  there  is  great 
toroor  and  stupor,  tense  tender  belly,  with 
dusky  mucous  membranes,  and  yellow,  brown, 
or  red  urine,  with  small  weak  pulse,  quick 
catching  breathing,  weak  painful  cough,  and 
costive  bowels,  one  or  two  balls  being  passed 
rather  frequently  but  with  much  straining  and 
coated  with  mucus.  In  fatal  oases  prostration 
becomes  extreme,  breath  fetid,  anus  puffy  and 
relaxed,  dung  soft,  bloody,  and  slimy,  pulse  im- 
perceptible, eyes  sunken,  limbs  deathly  cold, 
and  debility  extreme.  Kheumatism,  dropsy, 
paralysis,  and  inflammation  of  the  eyes  are 
occasional  complications.  In  the  treatment  a 
warm,  airy  box,  comfortable  clothing,  and  lax- 
ative and  easily  digested  food  are  essential. 
Relieve  costiveness  by  copious  injections  of 
warm  water  or  two  or  three  drachms  of  aloes, 
and  follow  up  with  mUd  febrifuge  diuretics 
GiQUor  of  acetate  of  ammonia  8  oz.,  extract  of 
beUadonna  1  dr.),  repeated  twice  daily.  In 
case  of  severe  sore  throat,  mix  the  belladonna 
with  chlorate  of  potash,  vinegar,  and  honey, 
and  smear  on  the  back  teeth,  to  be  swallowed 
at  leisure.  In  extreme  prostration,  or  after 
the  fever  subsides,  use  stimulants  (aromatio 
ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammonia)  and  tonics 
(tincture  of  gentian).  The  inflamed  region 
may  be  fomented,  wrapped  in  warm  sheep- 
skins, or  rubbed  with  a  mixture  in  equal  parts 
of  strong  ammonia  and  olive  oil.  If  the  bowels 
are  involved,  give  a  mild  laxative  (olive  oil,  \ 
to  1  pt.),  with  mucilaginous  drinks  and  anodynes 
(opium  i),  the  last  two  being  continued  twice 
a  day.  The  other  complications  must  be  met 
as  they  appear,  and  according  to  their  indica- 
tions. II.  Strangles,  or  Bistempeb.  This  is- 
a  fever  of  solipeds,  attended  with  nasal  catarrh 
and  swelling  and  abscess  between  the  bones  of 
the  lower  jaw,  or  less  frequently  in  groups  of 
lymphatic  glands  elsewhere,  or  in  some  inter- 
nal organ  (lungs,  kidneys,  brain,  te.).  It  es- 
pecially attacks  the  young,  though  no  age  is 
exempt,  and  is  largely  precipitate  by  change 
of  feeding,  work,  heats  and  chills,  hot  impure 
stables,  emigration  to  a  new  locality  and  cli- 
mate, and  omer  results  of  domestication.  The 
irritation  attendant  on  teething  and  shedding 
the  coat  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  Contagion  is 
a  further  cause.  Second  attacks  are  unusual 
unless  the  subject  has  been  removed  into  a  new- 
district  in  the  interval.  The  disease  usually 
sets  in  slowly,  the  animal  appearing  to  be  thri-- 
ving  badly  for  a  time,  and  losing  his  accustomed 
energy.  Then  a  cough  sets  in,  with  redness 
of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  watery  dis- 
charge from  nose  and  eyes,  slavering,  fever,  cos- 
tiveness, scanty,  high-colored  urine,  and  thirst. 
Then  a  uniformly  smooth,  hot,  painful  swelling 
rises  between  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw, 
or  beneath  the  ear,  gradually  softens  in  the 
centre,  and  bursts,  discharging  a  white  cream- 
like  matter.  The  nasal  discharge  has  mean- 
while become  thick,  white,  and  abundant,  and 
swallowing  and  even  breaking  may  be  difficult 
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until  the  abfloess  bnrsts.  The  rupture  of  the 
abscess  is  the  signal  for  improvement,  the  sac 
gradually  contracts  and  heals  out,  the  general 
health  is  restored,  and  the  animal  thrives  bet- 
ter than  before  the  illness.  In  treatment  the 
aim  mast  be  to  support  the  strength,  and  favor 
the  formation  of  matter  between  the  jaws. 
Feed  liberally  on  boiled  oats  or  barley  or  warm 
bran  mashes,  to  be  eaten  from  a  nose  bag,  and 
poultice  or  assiduously  foinent  the  swelling 
until  nearly  ready  to  burst,  when  it  may  be 
opened  with  a  lancet,  and  the  fomentations  con- 
tinued at  intervals.  Medicine  is  rarely  wanted. 
When  the  matter  forms  in  unwonted  situations 
the  treatment  will  not  differ,  and  the  danger 
to  life  will  depend  on  the  importance  of  the 
parts  involved.  (See  also  Botb,  and  Glan- 
DSBS.)  III.  Diseases  of  Bones.  Some  of  the 
most  important  maladies  of  the  horse  originate 
in  inflammation  of  bony  tissue.  As  types  the 
familiar  bone  spavins,  splints,  and  ringbones 
may  be  referred  to.  All  are  alike  due  to  some 
injury  of  the  bone  or  of  its  fibro-vascular  cov* 
ering,  causing  exudation  of  lymph  from  the 
vessels  and  the  hardening  of  this  lymph  by  the 
deposition  of  earthy  salts.  All  bone  is  perme- 
ated by  minute  blood  vessels,  around  which 
and  between  the  concentric  bony  plates  are 
rows  of  microscopic  particles  of  soft  animal 
matter  (nuclei),  which  preside  over  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  part.  The  vessels  are  mainly  de- 
rived from  tne  fibrous  membrane  investing  the 
bone.  When  inflamed  these  vessels  throw  out 
lymph,  but  most  abundantly  on  the  surface, 
where  swelling  can  take  place  most  readily, 
and  this,  raising  the  fibrous  covering,  drags  out 
the  vessels  and  nuclei  somewhat  from  the  bony 
canals,  so  that  when  these  latter  resume  their 
normal  functions  they  transform  the  lymph 
into  a  bony  material.  This  is  the  explanation 
of  the  develonment  of  most  of  these  bony 
swellings.  Wnere  sinews  are  attached  to 
bones,  undue  traction  upon  them  tends  equally 
to  draw  out  the  vessels  and  nuclei  from  the 
surface  and  to  build  up  new  bony  tissue,  while 
earthy  salts  are  at  the  same  time  deposited  in 
the  substance  of  the  tendon  to  some  distance 
from  the  attached  end. — Spcmna  are  bony  de- 
posits on  the  antero-intemal  aspect  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  hock  joint,  where  the  great 
strain  and  compression  come  in  rapid  paces 
and  in  heavy  draught.  The  joint  is  here  pro- 
vided with  an  extra  tier  of  bones  and  two  ad- 
ditional layers  of  elastic  cartilage  to  ward  off 
injury;  but  too  often  these  prove  insufficient; 
the  nutrition  in  the  small  bones  and  on  their 
surfaces  is  deranged;  lymph  is  exuded,  and 
finally  consolidates  two  or  more  of  the  small 
bones  into  one  solid  mass,  and  abolishes  the 
slight  gliding  movepients  and  resiliency  natu- 
rally resident  in  the  joints  between  them. 
Then  if  the  inflammation  is  allowed  to  subside, 
the  new  structure  becomes  firmly  consolidated, 
and  lameness  disappears.  Spavins  occur  main- 
ly in  joints  that  are  narrow  at  their  lower  part, 
idike  when  viewed  from  before  backward  and 


A^m  side  to  side,  in  overworked  youns  horses^ 
and  in  such  as  suffer  from  impairea  health, 
faulty  nutrition,  or  rheumatic  taint.  The 
swelling  is  generally  best  seen  by  standing 
about  two  feet  to  one  side  of  the  shoulder  and 
looking  across  the  lower  part  of  the  inner  side 
of  the  joint  It  should  also  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  opposite  limb,  examining  with  eye 
and  hand.  The  sudden  catching  up  of  the 
limb,  or  the  iniperfect  bending  of  it  in  pro- 
fession, the  stiff  awkward  movement  in  turn- 
ing, and  the  improvement  in  most  cases  after 
the  animal  has  been  driven  for  some  distance, 
are  familiar  to  every  horseman.  In  the  early 
stages  of  spavin  with  heat  and  tenderness, 
soothing  measures  should  be  adopted  to  sub- 
due inflammation  and  check  deposit,  thereby 
obviating  the  danger  of  fixing  the  joint.  Hot 
fomentations,  cold  wet  bandages,  or  astringent 
and  arnica  lotions,  with  a  dose  of  physic  and 
rest,  are  often  sufficient,  though  if  lameness  is 
very  great  a  high-heeled  shoe  will  keep  the 
joint  easier.  Later,  when  local  inflammation 
has  greatly  moderated,  active  blistering  and 
rest  may  remove  the  remaining  irritation  and 
secure  consolidation  of  the  exudate.  As  a 
blister,  Spanish  flies  or  iodide  of  mercury  (one 
part  to  four  of  lard)  will  usually  serve  a  good 
purpose.  When  there  is  little  or  no  external 
swelling  or  tenderness,  but  ulcferation  of  the 
opposing  surfaces  of  the  small  bones  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  joint,  nothing  succeeds  so  well  as 
flring  followed  by  a  long  rest. — SplinU  have  a 
similar  origin  with  spavins,  but  appear  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  shank  bones  of  the  fore  limbs, 
as  being  nearest  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the 
point  where  concussion  especidly  tells.  They 
usually  begin  on  the  inner  splint  bone,  which 
extends  from  the  knee  down  for  about  three 
fourths  of  the  length  of  the  canon.  Inflamma> 
tion  is  set  up,  and  the  resulting  exudate  be^ 
coming  ossified  usually  binds  l£e  two  bonea 
together  and  remains  as  a  permanent  enlarge- 
ment, but  without  inducing  lameness  after  it 
is  consolidated  throughout.  But  if  the  animal 
is  kept  at  work,  renewed  injury  is  inevitable ; 
the  structures  being  now  soft,  irritable,  and 
susceptible,  new  layers  of  lymph  continue  to 
be  exuded  and  consolidated  into  bone,  and  thus 
a  splint,  like  a  spavin,  may  increase  to  almost 
any  size.  W^hile  thus  growing  lameness  is  al- 
most necessarily  present,  and  is  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  trotting  on  hard  ground,  whereas  it 
may  not  be  shown  at  all  on  a  soft  surface.  By 
standing  in  front  of  the  patient,  the  enlarge- 
ment on  the  inner  side  of  the  limb  is  easily 
seen,  and  by  passing  the  fiuger  or  thumb  down 
the  slight  groove  between  Uie  shank  bone  and 
the  splint,  it  is  distinctly  felt.  It  is  usually 
warm  and  tender.  Splints  are  treated  exactly 
like  spavins,  by  rest  and  soothing  applications 
in  the  early  stages,  followed  by  blisters  and 
even  firing.  In  both  the  recent  deposit  which 
is  still  soft  may  be  largely  removed,  but  old 
standing  bony  enlargements  are  permanent. 
In  each  the  lameness  is  often  greatly  aggra- 
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vated  by  the  tension  of  the  fibrous  membrane 
over  a  rapidly  growing  swelling,  and  in  spavin 
by  the  increased  strain  thrown  on  a  sinew 
which  passes  over  the  seat  of  enlargement;  in 
such  cases  a  skilf ol  division  of  these  structures 
with  a  narrow-bladed  knife,  which  will  make 
little  more  than  a  puncture  in  the  skin,  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  best  results. — RingJxmes^  which 
appear  as  hard  swellings  on  the  bones  between 
the  fetlock  and  hoof,  generally  take  their  ori- 
gin at  points  where  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the 
joints  are  attached,  though  they  may  arise  from 
concussion  and  injury  to  the  front  as  well.  In 
these,  as  in  splints  and  spavins,  the  inflamma- 
tion may  subside,  the  exudate  harden  into  bone, 
and  all  lameness  disappear,  so  that  the  swell- 
ing remains  only  as  an  eyesore  and  not  a  real 
injury.  But  from  the  constant  strain  on  the 
lateral  ligaments,  when  standing  as  well  as  at 
work,  the  inflammation  is  far  more  likely  to 
be  kept  up,  and  the  enlargement  to  go  on  in- 
creasing, making  ringbones  more  dangerous 
than  splints  or  spavins.  Again,  if  they  extend 
over  the  joints,  as  they  often  do,  they  give  rise 
to  a  permanent  stiffness  and  lameness,  by  abol- 
ishing the  considerable  movements  normaUy 
effected  in  these.  The  treatment  of  ringbones 
is  therefore  far  less  satisfactory  than  that  of 
splints  and  spavins.  It  proceeds  on  the  same 
principle,  flrst  by  soothing  and  antiphlogistic 
applications  when  inflammation  is  acute,  and 
later  by  blistering  or  flring  when  its  severity 
is  somewhat  moderated.  The  counter  irrita- 
tion must  usually  be  more  severe  and  repeated 
than  in  the  other  affections,  and  deep  flring  in 
points  must  often  be  resorted  to. — ^Any  of  the 
above  named  forms  of  bone  disease  may  be 
primarily  dependent  on  a  constitutional  infirm- 
ity with  impaired  nutrition  of  the  skeleton, 
and  in  such  cases  an  improvement  of  digestion 
and  general  tone  must  first  be  secured.-  Such 
general  infirmity  is  usually  betrayed  by  the  co- 
existence of  several  such  causes  of  unsoundness 
in  the  same  animal  (splints,  spavins,  ringbones, 
navicular  disease,  sprains,  &c.),  by  the  passage 
of  an  excess  of  earthy  salts  (phosphates)  in  the 
urine,  and  by  a  general  lack  of  energy  and 
endurance.  lY.  Shoeing  and  Diseases  of 
THE  Feet.  A  great  majority  of  diseases  of  the 
feet  take  their  origin  in  faulty  modes  of  shoe- 
ing. The  hoof  is  made  up  of  horny  tubules, 
all  excepting  some  of  those  of  the  frog  running 
from  above  downward  and  forward.  Near  the 
quick  these  are  wide  and  open,  filled  with 
liquid,  and  surrounded  by  a  soft,  moist,  homy 
substance ;  but  in  approaching  the  surface  they 
become  finer,  closer,  and  encircled  by  horn  of 
almost  flinty  hardness.  The  tubes  of  the  hoof 
wall  extend  from  the  coronet  to  the  lower 
wearing  border,  where  they  are  closed  by  at- 
trition. Those  of  the  sole  are  covered  by  thick 
horny  scales  or  flakes,  with  a  flne  powder  be- 
tween them  and  the  tough  elastic  horn,  and 
effectually  protecting  the  latter  from  desicca- 
tion and  mechanical  injury.  In  the  healthy 
state  therefore  the  whole  hoof  is  well  provided 


against   evaporation,  drying,  and  shrinking. 
But  the  case  is  altered  when  the  tubes  of  the 
hoof  wall  are  laid  open  with  the  rasp,  and  those 
of  the  sole  and  frog  with  knife  and  buttress. 
Then  the  moisture  is  rapidly  exhaled,  the  horn 
dries  and  shrinks,  the  heels  curl  inward,  and 
the  sole  becomes  more  arched,  drawing  in  the 
lower  border  of  the  hoof  wall.    The  sensitive 
parts  beneath  are  absorbed  under  the  pressure, 
and  distortion  and  weakness  are  inevitable  re- 
sults, even  if  active  disease  is  for  a  time  escaped. 
A  free  use  of  hoof  ointments  will  to  some  ex- 
tent obviate  the  evil,  though  they  make  but  a 
poor  substitute  for  nature^s  admirable  protec- 
tion.   The  preservation  and  preparation  of  the 
foot  is  of  far  more  conseouence  than  the  form 
of  shoe.    The  hoof  should  be  interfered  with 
as  little  as  possible,  save  where  the  shoe  is  to 
rest.     This  part  should  be  pared  or  rasped 
until  the  elastic  horn  is  reached,  and  so  as  to 
leave  a  smooth  bearing  surface,  extending  on 
the  sole  to  a  distance  of  perhaps  half  the  thick- 
ness of  the  hoof  wall.    The  two  sides,  inner 
and  outer,  should  be  of  uniform  height  at  all 
corresponding  points,  and  the  heel  and  toe  left 
of  an  elevation  according  with  the  natural  form 
of  the  particular  foot.     Usually  the  cutting 
must  be  almost  entirely  confln^  to  the  toe. 
While  avoiding  the  paring  of  the  tough  elastic 
horn  of  the  heel,  we  must  equally  avoid  leaving 
hard  thick  flakes  of  dead  horn,  which  can  only 
act  as  foreign  bodies  and  bruise  the  part.    The 
outer  edge  of  the  hoof  wall  may  be  slightly 
rounded  with  a  file,  to  obviate  splitting.    The 
foot  having  thus  been  prepared  with  corre- 
sponding height  on  both  sides,  and  in  a  way  to 
prevent  any  distortion  of  the  bones  and  joints 
of  the  limb  from  their  natural  direction,  the 
next  point  is  to  adapt  the  shoe  to  the  wearing 
surface.    The  upper  surface  of  the  shoe  should 
be  perfectly  level,  unless  a  very  gentle  curve  is 
given  from  heel  to  toe,  and  the  bearing  on  the 
hoof  should  be  uniform  throughout,  as  unequal 
pressure  will  tell  sooner  or  later  on  the  foot, 
or  on  the  bones  and  joints  above.    Fitting  the 
shoe  at  a  dull  red  heat  is  hurtful  to  the  horn, 
but  of  two  evils  it  is  preferable  to  unequal 
bearing.    For  perfect  fit  it  is  better  to  have 
the  shoe  coarsely  fullered,  and  to  drive  the 
nails  rather  low  as  tending   to   injure  less 
horn,  and  the  hold  taken  should  be  gradually 
less  in  approaching  the  heel,  especially  on  the 
inner  side.     The  nails  should  be  drawn  up 
so  as  to  hold  the  shoe  firm,  but  no  more; 
and  in  riveting,  the  transverse  groove  usually 
made  with  the  rasp  should  be  avoided,  though 
a  slight  notch  may  be  made  with  the  knife 
beneath  each  nail,  to  receive  the  clench.     In 
filing  off  any  roughness  of  the  clinches,  avoid 
touching  the  hoof.    Finally,  remove  the  shoe 
before  the  hoof  grows  over  it,  and  especially 
before  the  growth  of  the  toe  has  drawn  it  for- 
ward so  that  it  sets  in  on  the  heels. — JVa«iett2ar 
Disease.    This  is  a  disease  of  a  small  bone  situ- 
ated beneath  the  coffin  joint,  and  serving  aa  a 
pulley  over  which  plays  the  flexor  tendon  of 
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the  foot.  This  tendon  and  its  synorial  sheath 
also  participate  in  the  disease.  These  strac- 
tnres  lie  directly  above  the  anterior  part  or 
body  of  the  horny  frog,  which  thns  serves  as  a 
protecting  cushion  or  pad.  Besides  the  general 
faults  of  nutrition  predisposing  to  bone  disease, 
rheumatism,  hard  work,  faulty  shoeing,  ana 
neglect  of  or  injury  to  the  feet  contribute  to 
its  development.  It  is  particularly  liable  to 
complicate  injuries  of  the  heel,  the  inflamma- 
tion extending  by  proximity  to  the  bursa  of 
the  flexor  tendon  and  the  navicular  bone. 
Hence  rapid  paces  and  the  system  of  shoeing 
are  largely  chargeable  with  the  disease.  In 
France,  where  the  shoeing  generaUy  is  good 
and  protective,  the  affection  is  comparatively 
rare ;  in  England  the  rapid  paces  and  the  sys- 
tematic weakening  of  the  feet  in  shoeing  ren- 
der it  exceedingly  prevalent ;  but  in  America, 
through  the  fondness  for  trotting,  poor  shoe- 
ing, and  rough,  uneven  roads,  there  are  incom- 
parably more  cases  than  in  either.  The  con- 
tinned  idleness  of  horses  during  our  rigorous 
winters,  broken  by  occasional  fast  drives,  and 
the  general  disorder  caused  by  an  overfeed  of 
grain,  or  a  drink  of  iced  water  when  hot  and 
exhausted,  are  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  af- 
fected foot  may  be  pointed  eight  or  ten  inches 
in  front  of  the  other,  with  the  heel  slightly 
raised,  for  months  before  actual  lameness  ap- 
pears. The  horse  steps  short,  stumblingly,  and 
on  the  toe  when  first  brought  out,  but  the  lame- 
ness diminishes  or  disappears  after  he  has  gone 
a  mile  or  two.  It  is  worse  again  when  cooled 
down  after  a  long  or  hard  drive.  It  may  also 
appear  at  work  as  an  occasional  stumble,  or  a 
temporary  dropping  on  the  sound  foot.  The 
shoe  is  worn  at  the  toe,  and  the  foot  is  warm 
at  its  posterior  part,  and  steadily  shrinks  so  as 
to  be  visibly  smidler  than  its  fellow.  There  is 
flinching  when  the  sole  is  tapped  with  a  ham- 
mer on  each  side  of  the  body  of  the  frog  or  on 
the  wall  in  the  region  of  the  quarter.  The 
same  results  from  pressure  of  the  thumb  over 
the  flexor  tendon,  behind  the  pastern,  as  far 
down  as  can  be  reached  in  the  hollow  of  the 
heel.  The  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb 
and  shoulder  from  disuse  deludes  many  with 
the  idea  that  the  lesion  is  resident  there.  Treat- 
ment is  not  often  satisfactory,  except  in  recent 
cases.  To  soothe  inflammation,  give  a  dose  of 
physic,  remove  the  shoe,  shorten  the  toe,  leav- 
ing the  heel  of  its  full  height,  keep  the  horse 
standing  throughout  the  day  in  cold  water  or 
a  puddle  of  wet  clay  reaching  to  the  top  of  the 
hoof,  and  apply  a  mild  blister  to  the  front  and 
aides  of  the  pastern,  repeating  it  when  the  scab 
from  the  first  has  come  off.  Obstinate  cases 
will  sometimes  recover  under  the  action  of  frog 
aetons  and  a  long  run  in  a  wet  pasture,  while 
for  those  that  are  otherwise  useless  the  sensi- 
tive nerves  going  to  the  foot  may  be  divided, 
when  all  pain  and  lameness  will  cease.  But 
this  is  only  advisable  in  chronic  oases,  when 
the  best  system  of  shoeing  can  be  secured, 
when  the  feet  can  be  cleaned  and  examined 


on  each  return  from  work,  and  when  they  can 
be  kept  covered  with  wet  swabs  while  stand- 
ing indoors. — Founder  is  an  infiammation  of 
the  secreting  structures  of  the  foot,  but  espe- 
cially of  the  laminffi  which  connect  the  hoof 
wall  with  the  sensitive  parts  anteriorly.  It 
results  from  direct  injury,  as  over-exertion  on 
hard  roads,  blows,  bruises,  freezing,  pricks  or 
binding  with  nails,  unequal  pressure  of  the 
shoe  on  different  points,  or  the  long  strain  on 
the  feet  during  a  sea  voyage ;  or  it  may  result 
from  a  sudden  chill,  a  drink  of  cold  water  when 
heated  and  fatigued,  an  overfeed  of  grain,  es- 
pecially if  new  or  only  partially  ripened,  an 
overdose  of  purgative  medicine,  or  as  a  sequel 
of  disease  of  the  lungs  or  other  intemid  organ. 
When  not  caused  by  direct  injury  to  the  foot, 
it  is  usually  introduced  by  fever,  staring  ooat, 
or  shivering  and  general  stiffness  and  soreness, 
without  at  first  any  great  tenderness  of  the 
feet.  Soon  the  disease  concentrates  itself  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  fore  feet  (rarely  the 
hind),  and  the  patient  leans  back,  rests  on  his 
heels,  and  brings  his  hind  feet  forward  to  bear 
as  much  weight  as  possible.  If  urged  to  move, 
he  sways  back,  dr^^ng  the  fore  feet  on  the 
heels,  or  lifts  both  at  once  and  comes  down 
on  the  heels  only.  The  feet  are  hot  and  ex- 
tremely tender  to  the  hammer  or  pincers,  and 
the  patient  resists  all  efforts  to  lift  them.  The 
pulse  is  rapid  and  hard,  the  breathing  hurried, 
and  the  skin  often  perspiring.  In  the  mild 
forms  there  is  less  fever  and  local  suffering, 
but  in  all  cases  the  walking  on  the  heels  and 
the  heat  and  tenderness  of  the  feet  are  char- 
acteristic. The  preliminary  stage  of  general 
stiffness  may  often  be  cut  short  by  a  free  per- 
spiration induced  by  wrapping  in  a  blanket 
wrung  out  of  hot  water  and  closely  covered  by 
several  dry  ones,  or  by  heavy  dry  clothing  and 
full  doses  of  aconite,  lobelia,  or  tobacco.  Others 
attain  the  same  end  by  walking  the  patient, 
barefoot  or  with  broad-webbed  bar  shoes,  on 
a  newly  ploughed  field.  But  if  some  inflam- 
mation has  set  in,  the  feet  must  be  unshod, 
and  enveloped  in  large,  soft,  warm  poultices; 
a  laxative  should  be  given  if  the  bowels  are 
not  too  irritable,  followed  by  sedatives  and 
cooling  diuretics,  and  the  patient  coaxed  or 
even  compelled  to  lie  down.  When  nearly 
well,  a  slight  blister  round  the  coronet,  and  a 
moist  clay  paddock,  or  hoof  ointments,  may 
perfect  the  cure. —  Conu  are  common  as  simple 
bruises  of  the  heel  (usually  the  inner),  often 
resulting  in  high  strong  heels,  from  accumula- 
tion of  dry  bard  flakes  of  horn  when  the  shoes 
have  been  left  on  too  long ;  in  weak  ones  from 
undue  paring  of  the  sole  between  the  wall  and 
the  bars ;  and  in  all  from  the  pressure  of  stones 
or  hardened  earth  or  clay,  or  the  setting  in  of 
the  shoe  when  drawii  too  far  forward  by  the 
growth  of  the  toe.  If  of  old  standing,  there 
is  often  a  horny  swelling  in  the  seat  of  the 
bruise,  pressing  inward  on  the  quick.  Other 
results  are  distortion  of  the  heels  of  the  cofiSn 
bone,  ossiflcation  of  the  lateral  cartilages  which 
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prolong  that  bone  posteriorly,  navicular  disease, 
and  the  formation  of  matter  which  tends  to 
barrow  in  different  directions,  forming  fistulsB 
and  causing  extensive  destruction  of  the  soft 
parts.  Corns  cause  marked  lameness,  pointing 
of  the  foot,  with  slight  elevation  of  the  heel, 
and  a  short,  stiltj,  stumbling  gait.  Testing  the 
affected  heel  with  pincers  or  hammer  elicits 
signs  of  tenderness,  and  the  horny  sole  in  the 
angle  of  the  heel  is  marked  with  red  points  and 
patches,  from  eztravasated  blood.  If  matter 
has  formed,  the  patient  will  often  hesitate  to 
touch  the  ground  even  with  the  toe,  and  soon 
there  is  swelling  and  tenderness  at  the  coronet 
where  the  pus  is  about  to  escape.  Should  the 
inlury  not  exceed  a  simple  bruise,  it  may  be 
allowed  to  grow  out.  A  bar  shoe  may  be  ap- 
plied so  as  to  rest  on  the  frog,  and  remove  the 
pressure  from  the  diseased  heel,  while  the  pa- 
tient is  allowed  to  stand  in  water,  or  with  wet 
swabs  and  linseed  stuffing  for  the  sole,  until 
inflammation  subsides.  The  shoe  must  be  re- 
moved before  it  settles  down,  and  reapplied  so 
as  to  protect  the  heel  as  before.  If  matter  has 
formed,  pare  down,  the  sole  until  it  escapes, 
remove  all  horn  detached  from  the  quick,  thin 
the  edges  of  the  adjacent  horn,  apply  a  poul- 
tice for  a  few  days,  then  apply  a  bar  shoe 
with  leather  sole  over  an  abundant  stuffing  of 
tar  and  tow.  In  low  weak  heels  with  exten- 
sive disease  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  coffin 
bone,  and  above  all  with  ossification  of  the 
lateral  cartilages,  the  recurrence  of  corns  can 
hardly  be  prevented,  although  careful  shoeing 
with  bar  shoes,  resting  very  lightly  on  the 
heels,  will  do  much  to  mitigate  their  severity. 
V.  Breacino  and  Training  of  Horses.  In 
careful  hands  the  colt  should  be  led  and  han- 
dled while  still  with  his  dam,  but  should  not 
be  made  a  general  pet  and  plaything.  Many 
of  the  most  incorrigible  horses  have  been  pets 
as  foals,  and  learned  at  this  early  age  to  re- 
taliate in  their  play.  To  halter  a  colt,  he 
should  be  driven  into  a  narrow  place  in  stable 
or  yard  between  two  old  steady  horses,  that 
will  virtually  hold  him  until  the  halter  or  bri- 
dle has  been  got  on.  All  sudden  movements 
are  to  be  avoided. — Training  to  bring  a  horse 
into  condition  for  hard  work  consists  in  the 
removal  of  all  superfluous  fat,  and  the  devel- 
opment and  hardening  of  the  muscles.  The 
best  condition  is  not  to  be  attained  by  a  train- 
ing of  a  few  weeks  or  months,  and  trotters 
rarely  reach  their  highest  speed  until  years 
after  they  are  matured.  The  colt  intended 
for  this  training  should  be  fed  on  grain  from 
the  time  he  leaves  his  dam,  and  should  have 
free  scope  for  exercise  and  development.  The 
final  treatment  is  by  sweating,  physic,  and 
graduated  exercise.  Sweating  is  employed 
mainly  to  get  rid  of  superfluous  fat,  and  may 
be  secured  by  active  exertion,  by  clothing,  or 
by  the  Turkish  bath.  The  duration  and  fre- 
quency of  the  sweats  must  vary  witli  the  sub- 
ject, but  the  liquid  should  always  be  scraped 
off,  and  the  horse  rubbed  dry,  and  walked  out 


in  light  clothing  until  he  cools.  A  dose  of 
physic  is  useful  in  reducing  fat,  counteracting 
plethora,  and  cooling  the  limbs,  but  is  espe- 
cially beneficial  in  clearing  away  irritants  and 
accumulations  from  the  intestines,  and  im- 
proving appetite  and  digestion.  But  it  is 
always  dangerous  in  injudicious  hands,  and 
should  never  be  repeated  unless  the  state  of 
the  limbs  or  of  the  general  health  demands  it. 
Exercise  should  gradually  increase  from  walk- 
ing to  trotting,  and  cantering  or  galloping,  ac- 
cording to  the  development  of  condition  and 
the  use  to  which  the  animal  is  to  be  put. 
Feeding  must  be  liberal  upon  hay  and  oats, 
the  latter  being  steadily  increased  and  the  for- 
mer diminished  as  the  more  active  work  is  de- 
manded. In  perfectly  sound  horses  with  clean 
limbs,  brans  may  be  added  with  good  effect. — 
See  Bouley,  TVaite  de  V organisation  -du  pied 
du  chetal  (Paris,  1861);  Bouley  and  Reynal, 
Dictionnaire  de  medecine  viterinaire  (vols,  i.- 
X.,  Paris,  1866-78) ;  Rey,  Traiti  de  mareehaU' 
He  veUriiiaire  (Paris,  1865) ;  Chauveau,  TraiU 
d^anatomie  dee  anima^tx  domeetiquee  (Paris, 
1871 ;  translated  into  English  by  George  Flem- 
ing, *^  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Domesti- 
cated Animals,"  London  and  New  York,  18T8): 
Colin,  Fhysiologie  comparee  dee  animaux  (Paris, 
18T1) ;  Saint-Cyr,  Traite  d^obstetrique  veteri- 
naire  (FanSy  1874);  Tabourin,  Mati^renUdieale 
(Paris,  1876) ;  Hering,  Handbueh  der  thierdrz- 
lichen  Operationslehre  (Stuttgart,  1866) ;  R611, 
Lehrbuch  der  Pathologie  and  Therapie  der 
nutzbaren  Hausthiere  (Vienna,  1869);  Rohl- 
wehs,  Allgemeinee  Vieha7*zneibuch  (21st  ed., 
remodelled  by  H.  Renner  and  M.  Rothermel, 
Berlin,  1874) ;  Finlay  Dun,  "  Veterinary  Medi- 
cines, their  Actions  and  Uses"  (Edinburgh, 
1864);  and  George  Fleming,  "A  Manual  of 
Veterinary  Science  and  Police  "  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1875). 

TETIVEft  (Fr.,  from  the  East  Indian  viti- 
vayr).  Several  grasses  of  the  genus  andropo- 
gon^  which  is  largely  represented  in  this  coun- 
try, have  aromatic  properties  in  a  marked  de- 
gree ;  in  some  cases  these  are  important  enough 
to  make  them  or  their  products  articles  of 
commerce.  The  oil  of  lemon  grass,  so  much 
used  in  modern  perfumery  (see  Lemon  Grass), 
is  from  A.  schananthue^  and  the  roots  of  A, 
muricatusy  as  vetiver,  are  employed  by  the 
French  perfumers.  The  last  named  species, 
which  is  very  common  in  India,  where  it  is 
known  also  as  hue-hue^  grows  from  8  to  6  ft. 
high,  with  leaves  8  ft.  long;  no  part  of  the 
plant  has  any  marked  odor,  except  the  root ; 
this  consists  of  much-branching  fibrous  root« 
lets,  which  in  the  imported  article  are  clumps 
of  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  long ;  they  have  a 
strong  odor,  recalling  that  of  myrrh,  but  more 
pleasant,  which  depends  upon  a  resinous  mat- 
ter. In  India  the  roots  are  used  to  preserve 
stuffs  and  clothing  from  insects,  and  are  inter- 
woven into  screens  of  lattice  work  which  are 
placed  in  the  windows ;  when  wetted  they  give 
to  the  air  which  passes  through  them  a  pleas- 
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ing  odor ;  palanquins  are  perfumed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  roots  are  used  for  making  per- 
fumed baskets  and  other  small  articles.  As 
early  as  1108  the  root  was  received  in  India  in 
payment  for  taxes. 

TETO,  a  Latin  word,  signifying  "  I  forbid," 
which  has  been  introduced  into  the  political 
language  of  modern  nations  to  signify  the  act 
by  which  the  executive  power  refuses  its  sanc- 
tion to  a  measure  proceeding  from  the  legisla- 
ture, llie  first  instance  of  the  use  of  this  pow- 
er was  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people  in  Home, 
who,  by  pronouncing  the  word  veto^  could  ren- 
der of  no  avail  the  decrees  of  the  senate  or  the 
proceedings  of  the  magistrates.  Under  the  an- 
cient Polish  constitution  any  single  member  of 
the  diet,  by  the  use  of  the  liberum  veto^  saying 
Nie  pozwalam  (I  do  not  allow),  could  hinder 
the  passage  of  any  measure.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  French  revolution  the  national  assembly, 
in  forming  the  constitution,  allowed  the  king 
a  conditional  veto  only ;  but  the  absolute  veto 
was  restored  to  the  monarchy  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon.  The  sovereign  of  England  has  theo- 
retically a  veto  upon  the  measures  of  parlia- 
ment, but  it  is  a  power  which  has  not  been 
used  since  1707.  in  Norway  the  king  has  a 
veto;  but  if  three  successive  storthings  pass 
the  same  measure,  it  becomes  a  law  in  spite  of 
the  veto.  In  Sweden  and  the  Netherlands  the 
king  has  a  full  veto,  and  in  other  European 
countries  there  is  an  equivalent  authority  wher- 
ever the  assent  of  the  monarch  is  necessary  to 
a  law.  The  president  of  the  United  States  has 
a  veto  power,  which  has  very  frequently  been 
exercised ;  but  a  majority  of  two  thirds  in  each 
house  of  congress  is  sufficient  to  pass  any  mea- 
sure over  the  veto.  A  similar  conditional  power 
over  the  acts  of  their  respective  legislatures  is 
given  to  the  governors  of  the  several  states, 
with  the  exception  of  Delaware,  North  Caro- 
lina, Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  and  West  Virginia. 
In  several  of  the  states  the  veto  may  be  over- 
ruled by  a  majority  vote,  but  in  most  of  them 
a  majority  of  two  thirds  is  required.  Mayors 
of  cities  generally  have  a  like  power. 

¥EIJILLOT,  Loais,  a  French  author,  born  at 
Boynes,  department  of  Loiret,  in  1813.  He  is 
the  son  of  a  poor  cooper,  obtained  a  place  in 
an  attorney's  office  in  Paris,  and  at  the  age  of 
19  his  articles  in  the  £eho  de  la  Seine-In- 
ferieure  involved  him  in  two  duels.  At  the 
end  of  1882  he  became  the  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Memorial  de  la  Dardogne^  at  P6rigueux.  In 
1837  he  went  to  Paris  as  editor  of  the  Charte 
de  1830,  founded  by  the  ministry;  and  when 
that  journal  failed,  he  became  principal  editor 
of  the  Paix.  Hitherto  he  had  been  distin- 
guished for  boldness  and  skepticism ;  but  hav- 
ing in  1838  visited  Rome  during  Holy  Week, 
he  returned  to  France  a  zealous  Catholic.  In 
1842  he  went  to  Algeria  as  secretary  of  Gen. 
Bugeaud,  and  on  his  return  became  chief  clerk 
in  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  In  1848  he 
became  editor-in-chief  of  the  Uhivers,  on  which 
he  had  been  employed  several  years.    While 


advocating  extreme  ultramontane  views,  he 
sided  with  the  abb6  Gaume  in  denouncing  the 
use  of  the  pagan  classics  in  the  Jesuit  and 
other  colleges,  and  with  Padre  Ventura  in 
combating  the  Jesuit  philosophy  as  too  ration- 
alistic. His  journal  was  interdicted  in  many 
dioceses,  and  in  1853  the  bishop  of  Orleans 
expressly  forbade  his  clergy  to  read  it.  In  1860 
it  was  suppressed  by  the  emperor,  but  was  al- 
lowed to  reappear  in  1867  with  Veuillot  as 
chief  editor.  During  the  discussions  which 
preceded  the  council  of  the  Vatican,  the  Vni- 
ven  was  the  foremost  organ  of  the  infallibilists. 
Veuillot  resided  at  Rome  during  the  council  as 
the  chief  correspondent  of  his  paper.  He  has 
written  numerous  works,  relating  principally 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
and  often  bitterly  attacking  everything  that 
came  in  confict  with  what  he  conceived  to 
be  ultramontane  doctrines  and  interests.  His 
latest  work  is  La  vie  de  Jesus- Chritt, 

VE¥AT,  or  Vevey  (anc.  Vibiscum)^  a  town 
of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  10  m.  S. 
E.  of  Lausanne;  pop.  in  1870,  7,881,  chiefly 
Protestants.  It  is  beautifully  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  gorge  of  the  Veveyse,  on  the  N. 
E.  margin  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  opposite  a 
range  of  mountains,  is  built  in  a  triangular 
form,  and  has  a  large  market  place  lined  with 
fine  buildings.  St.  Martinis  church  contains 
the  tombs  of  the  regicide  Ludlow  and  of 
Broughton,  who  read  the  death  sentence  to 
Charles  I.  The  other  principal  church  is  St. 
Clara's,  and  there  is  an  English  chapel.  The 
corn  magazine  is  remarkable  for  its  marble  pil- 
lars. A  marble  bridge  spans  the  Veveyse,  and 
the  lake  shore  is  provided  with  quays.  Vevay 
is  the  centre  of  an  active  transit  trade.  A 
vintage  festival,  traced  by  some  authorities  to 
the  worship  of  Bacchus  in  the  days  of  the 
Romans,  and  by  others  to  mediwval  monastic 
usages,  is  held  at  intervals  of  15  or  more  years ; 
the  last  was  held  in  1865.  Vevay  is  associ- 
ated with  many  celebrated  personages,  and 
especially  with  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  whose 
favorite  inn,  in  the  Grande  Place,  has  been 
converted  into  a  coffee  house.  The  scenery 
increases  in  magnificence  within  a  few  miles 
N.  E.  of  Vevay,  and  attracts  in  summer  multi- 
tudes of  tourists,  not  a  few  of  whom  become 
permanent  residents  in  consequence  of  the  fine 
climate  and  the  cheapness  of  living. 

VIARDOT.  I.  Loata,  a  French  author,  born 
in  Dijon,  July  81,  1800.  He  studied  law  in 
Paris,  and  wrote  for  the  newspapers.  In  1888 
he  joined  Robert  in  managing  the  Italian  opera, 
became  sole  director  in  1889,  and  brought  out 
Mario  and  Pauline  Garcia,  whom  he  married  in 
1840.  In  1841  he  joined  George  Sand  and 
Pierre  Leroux  in  founding  the  JRetve  indkpen- 
dante,  and  he  afterward  accompanied  his  wife 
in  her  artistic  journeys.  His  works  include 
Essai  sur  Vhistoire  des  Ardbes  et  des  Mavres 
d^Espagne  (2  vols.,  1832);  Etudes  sur  Vhis- 
toire des  institutions  et  de  la  litUrature  en  Es- 
pagne  (1835),  translated  into  Spanish ;  Soute- 
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nir»  de  ehasae  (1849 ;  6th  ed.,  1854) ;  Sistoire 
des  Arabes  et  dea  Maurea  d^Bapoffne  (2  vols., 
1851) ;  Les  meroeillea  de  la  peinture  (1868  et 
$eq.) ;  and  varioos  works  on  Spanish  and  Italian 
art  and  on  European  art  collections.  He  made 
many  translations,  comprising  Dan  Quixote  and 
novels  by  Oervantes,  Toreno's  history  of  the 
rising  in  Spain  {p  vols.,  1888),  and  select  Rus- 
sian works  by  Gogol,  Pushkin,  and  Turgeneff 
(1853-60).  An  English  edition  of  his  works  on 
Italian  art  appeared  in  1870,  entitled  *'  Wonders 
of  ItaUan  Art."  IL  MIckelle  PuHm  fitrda,  a 
French  vocalist,  wife  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Paris,  July  18,  1821.  She  studied  vocal  music 
under  her  father,  Manuel  Garcia,  and  at  a  later 
period  Liszt  perfected  her  on  the  piano.  In 
1826  she  was  taken  with  the  Garcia  troupe  to 
America,  and  after  their  return  in  1828  she 
sang  in  the  concerts  of  her  sister  Mme.  Malibran. 
She  first  appeared  in  opera  at  London  in  May, 

1839,  as  Besdemona  in  RossinVs  Otello^  and  in 
La  Generentola.     She  married  M.  Viardot  in 

1840,  and  with  him  made  tours  to  the  principal 
European  capitals.  In  Paris  she  created  in 
May,  1848,  the  character  of  Fid^s  in  Le  pro- 
pMte^  one  of  her  masterpieces,  in  which  she 
appeared  at  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Lon- 
don. In  1860  she  had  a  brilliant  success  at  the 
Th^Atre  Lyrique,  Paris,  in  Gluck's  Orfeo.  She 
possesses  a  mezzo-soprano  voice  of  remarkable 
compass  and  elasticity,  and  is  able  to  sing  with 
almost  equal  facility  in  French,  Italian,  Ger- 
man, Spanish,  and  English ;  and  her  dramatic 
genius  is  remarkable.  She  has  composed  a 
short  opera,  Vogre^  for  which  Turgeneff  wrote 
the  text,  performed  in  1868  during  her  resi- 
dence in  Baden-Baden,  and  another  in  two 
acts,  Le  dernier  magieien^  performed  in  1869  at 
the  court  of  the  grand  duchess  of  Saxe-Wei- 
mar.  Mme.  Viardot  has  been  for  some  years  a 
professor  of  music  at  the  conservatory  of  Paris. 

YUT&A*  !•  An  E.  government  of  European 
Russia,  bordering  on  Vologda,  Perm,  Ufa,  Ka- 
zan, Nizhegorod,  and  Kostroma;  area,  59,114 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,406,024,  including  Tar- 
tar tribes  and  about  50,000  Mohammedans. 
The  surface  is  mountainous  in  the  east,  where 
ramifications  of  the  Ural  range  extend,  and 
level  or  undulating  in  other  parts.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Kama,  an  affluent  of  the 
Volga,  dividing  it  from  Ufa,  and  its  tributaries, 
the  V  iatka,  Tcheptza,  and  Kilmez,  all  naviga- 
ble. The  climate  is  severe.  Grain,  flax,  hemp, 
tallow,  honey,  and  wax  are  exported  to  Arch- 
angel, and  furs,  iron,  and  copper  are  also  pro- 
duced. Woollen  and  linen  goods  and  iron  and 
copper  ware  are  manufactured.  IL  A  city, 
capital  of  the  government,  on  the  Viatka,  195 
m.  N.  by  E.  of  Kazan;  pop.  in  1867,  19,885. 
It  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  many  other  church- 
es, a  gymnasium,  a  seminary,  important  manu- 
factories of  woollen  and  other  goods,  and  ex- 
tensive silver  and  copper  works. 

VIBfST,  Jehai  Cieorges.    See  supplement. 

VIBOEG*  L  A  S.  E.  l&n  or  government  of 
Finland,  Russia,  bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Fin- 


land; area,  16,611  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1872,  276,- 
884,  chiefly  Karelians.  Lake  Ladoga  partly 
belongs  to  its  territory,  and  it  contains  Lake 
Saima,  which  establishes  communication  be- 
tween the  various  watersheds  and  the  gulf. 
The  principal  occupations  of  the  inhabitants 
are  agriculture  and  mining.  II.  A  town,  capi- 
tal of  the  Ian,  on  a  deep  inlet  of  the  gulf  of 
Finland,  74  m.  N.  W.  of  St.  Petersburg;  pop. 
in  1867,  8,722.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  a  female 
high  school,  and  a  considerable  export  trade. 

VIBEIO  (Mall.),  the  type  of  the  vihrionia,  a 
family  of  minute  colorless  organisms,  arranged 
by  Ehrenberg  and  Dujardin  among  infusorial 
animals  from  the  possession  of  apparently  vol- 
untary motions,  but  now  generaUy  considered 
as  microscopic  plants,  compound  or  conf  ervoid 
algoB  of  the  tribe  oeeillatoriaeea.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly minute,  requiring  the  highest  powers 
of  the  microscope  to  make  out  any  structure ; 
they  appear  like  slender  lines,  straight  or  sinu- 
ous, composed  of  minute  joints,  without  any 
visible  organs  of  motion,  though  possessing 
contractility ;  they  seem  to  be  propagated  by 
the  formation  of  new  joints  and  subsequent 
separation  at  one  of  the  articulations;  their 
structure  is  best  seen  when  dried.  They  ap- 
pear suddenly  in  artificial  infusions,  and  grow 
rapidly  in  such  immense  numbers  as  to  form  a 
thick  scum  on  the  surface ;  they  are  also  found 
in  the  tartar  on  the  teeth,  in  purulent  dis- 
charges, and  in  other  morbid  fluids.  The  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  «i5ru>  have  an  undulatory  and 
sinuous  motion,  like  a  serpent;  in  epiruUna^ 
which  is  coiled  in  a  long  spiral,  the  move- 
ments are  gyratory  and  oscillating.  In  vibrio 
there  is  a  single,  straight  row  of  filaments, 
without  apparent  sheath;  V,  evhtilie^  about 
^  of  an  inch  long  and  Tr.Vinr  ^<^^  ^  aquatic 
and  found  in  pools ;  some  of  the  other  species 
are  probably  the  earlier  stages  of  other  un- 
known algffi. — ^The  so-called  "  eels  "  of  vinegar 
and  sour  paste,  sometimes  erroneously  styled 
vibrios,  are  nematoid  worms  or  entozoa;  they 
were  once  popular  microscopic  objects.  They 
belong  to  the  genus  anguillula  (MtUl.);  the  A. 
aceti  or  vinegar  eel  is  ^  to  <^  of  an  inch  long, 
and  the  A,  glutinis  or  paste  worm  ^i^  of  an 
inch;  their  absence  in  vinegar  is  due  to  the 
freedom  from  mucilage  and  the  usual  addition 
of  a  little  sulphuric  acid. 

TIBUllNUMi  an  ancient  name  of  a  genus  of 
monopetalous  shrubs  or  small  trees  of  the  hon- 
eysuckle family  {capri/oliaeem\  in  which  there 
are  about  80  species;  the  majority  are  natives 
of  North  and  South  America,  a  few  being 
found  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  viburnums 
have  opposite  and  simple  leaves,  and  small  white 
flowers  in  terminal,  flat,  compound  cymes ;  the 
very  minute  flowers  consist  of  a  calyx,  the  tube 
of  which  is  coherent  with  the  ovary  and  five- 
toothed,  a  deeply  five-lobed  spreading  corolla, 
and  ^Y^  stamens;  the  one-  to  three-celled 
ovary  is  surmounted  by  a  short  three-lobed 
style,  and  ripens  into  a  one-celled,  one-seeded 
drupe,   oontdning  a  single  flattened   stona 
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There  are  about  a  dozen  species  in  the  United 
States,  some  of  which,  in  the  northern  por- 
tions at  least,  form  a  considerable  part  of  tiie 
coppice  and  undergrowth  of  woods.  In  two 
of  our  species  the  flowers  upon  the  margin 
of  the  cyme  are  sterile  and  their  coroUas  are 
greatly  enlarged,  forming  a  showy  border  to 
the  cluster;  a  garden  form  of  one  of  these, 
F.  opulus  (also  a  native  of  Europe),  has  all  of 
the  flowers  sterile  and  showy.  (See  Gueldeb 
Rose.)  The  other  species  with  sterile  flowers 
.  is  called  hobble-bush,  for  the  reason  that  its 
straggling  reclining  branches  take  root  where 
they  touch  the  ground,  and  impede  the  travel- 
ler ;  it  is  found  in  cold  woods  from  New  Eng- 
land to  Pennsylvania,  and  further  south  along 
the  mountains;  its  round-ovate  leaves  are 
heart-shaped  at  base,  serrate,  4  to  8  in.  across, 
with  the  veins  and  stalk  covered  with  a  rusty 
scurf;  the  heads  of  flowers  are  broad  and 
showy,  and  the  crimson  fruit  is  not  edible. 
This  species  is  named  V,  lantaruMes  from  its 
resemblance  in  leaves,  though  not  in  flowers, 
to  V,  lantana  of  Europe,  which  is  there  called 
the  wayfaring  tree  on  account  of  its  frequent 
occurrence  on  the  roadside ;  and  our  shrub  is 
sometimes  called  the  American  wayfaring  tree. 
Of  the  remaining  species,  without  the  conspic- 
uous sterile  flowers,  the  following  deserve  a 
special  mention.  The  sweet  viburnum,  or  sheep 
berry  (  V,  lentctgo)^  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
northern  species ;  it  has  ovate,  strongly  point- 
ed, very  sharply  serrate  leaves,  with  margined 
petioles ;  the  flower  clusters  are  terminal  and 
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Maple-Ieayed  Yibanmiii  (V.  MerlfoliiizD). 

axillary,  appearing  in  great  abundance  in  May 
and  June,  and  have  a  pleasant  fragrance ;  the 
oval  fruit,  shining  blue-black,  half  an  inch  or 
more  long,  is  showy,  sweet,  and  edible.  This 
is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  shrubs,  and  when 
unmutilated  (for  cattle  are  fond  of  browsing 
on  it)  is  sometimes  a  tree  20  to  80  ft.  high. 
It  has  been  successfully  used  to  form  an  orna- 
mental hedge.     Arrowwood  is  the  common 


name  for  another  abundant  species  (  V,  denia- 
tum\  which  is  widely  distributed ;  it  sometimes 
reaches  15  ft.,  but  is  usually  only  5  or  8  ft.  high ; 
its  leaves,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long, 
have  very  large  and  sharp  teeth  and  strong 
veins;  the  fruit  is  bright  blue.  The  maple- 
leaved  viburnum  (F.  aeerifolium),  which  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  is  called  dockmac- 
kie,  rarely  grows  above  6  ft.,  and  may  be  read- 


LaarestlDus  (Ylbarnum  tinoB). 

ily  mistaken  when  not  in  flower  for  a  youuff 
maple  sapling ;  its  three-ribbed  and  three-lobed 
leaves  are  from  2  to  4  in.  long  and  broad,  and 
irregularly  toothed  on  the  margin ;  the  fruit, 
at  first  crimson,  turns  to  blackish  purple  and 
is  inedible ;  it  is  very  common  in  rocky  woods. 
The  most  important  exotic  species  is  V.  tinus, 
which  is  not  rare  as  a  house  plant  under  the 
name  of  laurestinus ;  it  is  a  native  of  southern 
Europe;  it  has  evergreen  leaves  and  clusters 
of  flowers  which  are  rose-colored  in  the  bud, 
but  white  when  open;  it  continues  long  in 
flower,  and  is  much  valued  for  the  house  and 
for  decoration. 

TICIIKTE,  GO,  a  Portuguese  dramatist,  bom 
about  1470,  died  in  1557  (according  to  some, 
about  1540).  He  belonged  to  the  nobility, 
and  studied  law  at  Lisbon.  His  first  work 
was  a  monologue  written  in  1602  on  occasion 
of  the  birth  of  Prince  John,  afterward  John 
III.,  which  was  recited  before  the  royal  fam- 
ily, and  pleased  the  queen  mother  so  much 
that  she  requested  the  author  to  repeat  it  at 
Ohristmas,  adapting  it  to  the  birth  of  the  Sa- 
viour. From  this  time  he  continued  to  produce 
dramatic  works  at  the  court,  and  he  has  been 
called  the  Plautus  of  Portugal  and  the  father 
of  the  Portuguese  drama.  He  wrote  42  pieces, 
consisting  of  autaa  or  miracle  plays,  comedies, 
tragi-comedies,  and  farces,  of  which  10  were 
written  wholly  and  16  partly  in  Castilian.  His 
works  were  edited  by  his  son  Luiz  (Lisbon, 
1561),  and  in  an  edition  of  1685  much  was 
suppressed  by  the  inquisition.     A  complete 
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new  edition  has  been  issaed  bj  Barreto  Feio 
and  Monteiro  (8  vols.,  Hamburg,  1834). 

VICMZA.  L  A  N.  E.  province  of  Italy,  in 
Venetia,  bordering  on  Tyrol  and  the  prov- 
inces of  Belluno,  Ireviso,  Padua,  and  Verona; 
area,  1,016  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  8.68,161. 
The  principal  towns  are  Vicenza  and  Bassano. 
In  the  north  the  surface  is  traversed  by  sev- 
eral offsets  from  the  Alps,  but  in  the  south 
it  is  level  or  undulating.  The  most  important 
rivers  are  the  Bacchiglione  and  the  Brenta. 
There  are  considerable  tracts  of  forest  with 
much  valuable  timber ;  abundant  chestnut 
trees  furnish  food  for  a  great  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation. The  level  country  is  remarkably  fer- 
tile. A  large  quantity  of  silk  is  produced. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  numerous.  Several  coal 
mines  are  worked,  and  silk,  linen,  and  wool- 
len goods,  hardware,  porcelain,  paper,  gold  and 
silver  articles,  and  leather  are  manufactured. 
It  is  divided  into  10  districts.  IL  A  city  (anc. 
Vicentia  or  Vicetia\  capital  of  the  province, 
in  a  fine  hilly  region,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Bacchiglione  and  Retrone,  87  m.  W.  by  N.  of 
Venice;  pop.  in  1872,  87,686.  To  Palladio, 
who  was  born  here,  is  ascribed  the  finest  of 
the  eight  bridges,  and  he  built  many  of  the 
celebrated  public  and  private  palaces.  Among 
the  former  are  the  town  hall  and  the  prefec- 
ture. The  finest  square  is  the  piazza  dei  Si- 
gnori,  in  which  are  the  two  columns  character- 
istic of  most  Venetian  cities.  In  the  market 
place  is  a  remarkable  belfry  270  ft.  high  and 
only  28  ft.  wide.  Of  the  19  churches,  the 
cathedral  and  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  and 
especially  Sta.  Corona  near  the  Corso,  are 
noteworthy  for  their  architecture  and  pictures. 
Falladio  began  to  build  in  the  piazza  dlsola 
the  teatro  Olimpico,  on  the  ancient  plan,  and 
it  was  completed  by  his  son;  it  is  now  in  a 
rather  dilapidated  condition.  In  the  museum 
is  a  large  picture  gallery,  and  there  are  several 
gymnasia,  a  lyceum,  a  college,  and  a  palace  for 
the  resident  bishop.  The  sanctuary  of  Monte 
Berico  is  joined  to  Vicenza  by  arcades  begin- 
ning at  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  Lupia  gate ; 
at  the  foot  of  it  is  Palladio's  villa,  copied  in 
the  duke  of  Devonshire's  villa  at  Chiswick, 
and  described  by  Goethe  as  a  marvel  of  splen- 
dor. The  finest  promenade  is  the  Campo 
Marzio,  which  contains  a  triumphal  arch  and 
the  railway  station.  The  campo  santo  or  ceme- 
tery is  an  extensive  building  with  many  fine 
monuments. — Vicentia  was  a  municipium  of 
Venetia  under  the  Romans.  In  the  12th  cen- 
tury the  city  was  among  the  earliest  members 
of  the  Lombard  league  against  the  emperor 
Frederick  I.  In  1236  it  was  devastated  by 
Frederick  II.  Henry  VII.  gave  Vicenza  in  fief 
to  the  Scala  family,  and  this  and  other  local 
families  were  at  the  head  of  the  government 
until  it  passed  in  1404  to  the  Venetians,  who 
recovered  it  in  1516  after  it  had  been  for  some 
time  in  the  hands  of  Maximilian  I.  It  came 
into  the  possession  of  Austria  in  1815.  In 
1848  Vicenza  rose  against  the  Austriana,  who 


bombarded  it  in  May  and  June,  and  it  surrea* 
dered  on  June  11  to  Radetzky. 

¥1€ENZA,  Dnke  oL    See  Cadlainoottbt. 

¥1CHY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  AUier,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Allier, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  suspension  bridge, 
80  m.  S.  of  Moulins ;  pop.  in  1872,  6,028.  It 
consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town,  known  as 
Viohy-la-Ville  and  Vichy-  les-Bains.  There  are 
several  churches  and  hospitals,  a  fine  park,  a 
new  English  park,  and  a  casino  consisting  of 
three  parts  joined  by  two  arcades.  It  has 
eight  principal  springs.  (See  Mineral  Spbings.) 
The  season  lasts  from  May  to  October.  Under 
the  second  empire,  when  the  place  was  greatly 
improved  and  enlarged,  the  annual  visitors 
numbered  over  15,000. 

VICKSBIJRG,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Mis- 
sissippi, county  seat  of  Warren  co.,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  about  400  m. 
above  New  Orleans  and  nearly  the  same  below 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  on  the  Vicksburg  and 
Meridian  railroad,  46  m.  by  rail  W.  of  Jack- 
son, the  state  capital ;  pop.  in  1850,  2,678 ;  in 
1860,  4,591 ;  in  1870,  12,448,  of  whom  6,805 
were  colored  and  1,416  foreigners;  in  1876, 
locally  estimated  at  16,000.  The  site  is  elevar- 
ted  and  very  uneven,  rising  in  terraces  from 
the  river.  The  streets  are  narrow  but  regular- 
ly laid  out,  and  some  of  them  are  paved.  The 
court  house  is  a  magnificent  buildine,  which 
cost  about  $160,000.  About  8  m.  N.  of  the 
city  is  an  extensive  national  cemetery.  Steam- 
ers run  tri-weekly  to  St.  Louis,  and  almost 
daily  to  New  Orleans.  The  North  Louisiana 
and  Texas  railroad,  starting  from  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  extends  to  Monroe, 
La.  The  Vicksburg  and  Ship  Island  railroad 
is  in  course  of  construction.  Vicksburg  is 
surrounded  by  a  rich  cotton-growing  region, 
and  is  the  principal  commerciid  point  between 
Memphis  and  New  Orleans.  About  200,000 
bales  of  cotton  are  shipped  annually.  The 
chief  manufactories  are  one  of  cotton-seed  oil, 
consuming  500  bushels  of  seed  a  day,  a  rolling 
mill  and  foundery,  the  railroad  car  works,  two 
machine  shops,  two  breweries,  four  planing 
mills,  several  saw  mills,  a  manufactory  of  boil- 
ers, and  several  of  carriages  and  wagons  and  of 
saddlery  and  harness.  There  are  two  banks, 
with  a  joint  capital  of  $250,000 ;  four  public 
schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  abont 
1,000,  white  and  colored,  besides  two  Roman 
Catholic  and  two  private  schools ;  a  daily  and 
three  weekly  newspapers ;  a  city  hospital ;  and 
eight  churches.  Baptist,  Episcopal  (2),  Jewish, 
Methodist  (2),  Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic, besides  three  or  four  for  colored  people. 
Vicksburg  was  settled  in  1886  and  incorpora- 
ted in  1840. — As  early  as  January,  1861,  imme- 
diately after  the  adoption  by  Mississippi  of  the 
ordinance  of  secession,  the  governor  of  the  state 
planted  guns  at  Vicksburg  to  detain  for  exami- 
nation all  steamers  passing  down  the  river.  The 
capture  of  New  Orleans  in  April,  1862,  gave  the 
federals  virtual  possession  of  the  Mississippi 
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to  this  point,  down  to  which  the  operations 
from  ahove  had  deared  the  river.  On  May  18 
a  portion  of  FarragQt*s  fleet,  under  Capt.  S.  P. 
Lee,  passing  up  the  river,  appeared  before 
YicksDurg,  and  demanded  its  surrender  on 
pain  of  bombardment ;  tliis  was  peremptorily 
refused,  but  no  bombardment  ensued.  The 
fortifications  on  the  river  side  were  strength- 
ened, and  in  June  were  held  by  a  confederate 
force  estimated  at  10,000.  On  the  28th  Gen. 
Williams  with  four  regiments  and  eight  field 
guns  came  up  the  river  and  took  position  op- 
posite the  city  on  the  Arkansas  side,  and  began 
digging  a  canal  across  the  narrow  isthmus 
formed  by  the  sharp  curve  of  the  river.  The 
design  was  to  form  a  new  channel,  and  thus 
leave  Vicksburg  several  miles  inland ;  but  the 
river,  which  often  forms  for  itself  a  new  chan- 
nel in  a  single  night,  refused  to  pass  through 
that  provided  for  it,  and  kept  on  its  old  course 
around  the  bend.  On  June  28  Farragut  bom- 
barded Vicksburg,  and  succeeded  in  passing 
the  batteries  with  little  damage ;  but  he  tnonght 
the  place  could  not  then  be  taken  without  the 
cooperation  of  an  army  of  12,000  or  16,000 
men.  Late  in  August  the  river  began  to  fall ; 
Farragut  was  obliged  to  descend  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  for  five  months  no  further  opera- 
tions were  undertaken  against  Vicksburg. 
Meanwhile  the  confederates  had  commenc^ 
fortifications  at  Port  Hudson  on  a  high  bluff 
about  120  m.  below  Vicksburg,  nearly  midway 
between  that  city  and  New  Orleans;  these 
soon  became  very  strong,  and  it  seemed  neces- 
sary to  capture  them  also  in  order  to  hold  the 
whole  course  of  the  Mississippi.  Gen.  Pem- 
berton,  a  personal  favorite  of  President  Davis, 
was  made  a  lieutenant  general,  although  he  had 
seen  little  service,  and  was  placed  in  command 
at  Vicksburg,  subject  to  the  orders  of  Gen. 
J.  £.  Johnston,  who  at  that  time  commanded 
all  the  forces  in  Tennessee  and  Mississippi. 
Gen.  Grant,  who  commanded  the  Union  forces 
in  these  departments,  had  late  in  the  autumn 
penetrated  far  into  Mississippi,  and  in  December 
had  approached  Vicksburg  with  about  40,000 
men,  Pemberton  having  about  84,000.  Grant 
then  sent  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  to  attack  Vicks- 
burg. His  force,  when  increased  from  other 
quarters,  was  about  42,000.  On  the  26th  8her- 
man^s  troops  went  in  transports  up  the  Yazoo 
river,  which  falls  into  the  Mississippi  a  few 
miles  above  Vicksburg,  whence  he  endeavored 
to  make  his  way  through  a  swampy  region  in- 
tersected by  numerous  bayous.  After  several 
skirmishes,  it  was  found  impossible  to  force  a 
passage  through  the  swamps,  which  were  pass- 
able only  by  narrow  causeways,  commanded 
by  batteries,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned 
on  Jan.  1,  1868.  The  entire  Union  loss  was 
191  killed,  982  wounded,  and  756  missing;  that 
of  the  confederates  was  about  150  in  all.  On 
the  4th  Sherman  was  superseded  in  this  com- 
mand by  Gen.  McClemand,  though  retaining 
that  of  his  own  corps,  the  16th.  Grant  soon 
after  took  command  of  all  the  forces  operating 


against  Vicksburg.  During  several  weeks  he 
made  repeated  attempts  to.  find  some  means 
by  which  his  army  could  go  by  water  to  some 
point  below  the  place,  and  attack  it  in  the 
rear  from  the  south.  The  first  canal  across 
the  isthmus  having  proved  a  failure,  he  under- 
took to  cut  a  second  one  further  inland ;  but 
that  was  likewise  useless,  and  Grant  deter- 
mined to  march  the  bulk  of  his  army  by  land, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi,  to  a 
point  below,  cross  the  river,  strike  eastward 
to  Jackson,  the  state  capital,  and  then  turning 
west  move  upon  Vicksburg,  taking  it  in  the 
rear.  Finally,  on  April  80,  after  an  unsuccess- 
ful attack  on  the  29th  upon  Grand  Gulf  by 
Porter^s  gunboats,  which  had  passed  the  bat- 
teries at  Vicksburg,  the  army  reached  a  point 
opposite  Bruinsburg,  where  a  crossing  was 
effected,  and  the  march  toward  Jackson  began. 
On  May  1  a  brisk  engasement  took  place  at 
Port  Gibson,  12  m.  N.  £.  of  Bruinsburg;  the 
confederates  were  driven  off  with  a  loss  of 
about  700.  Grant  had  left  Sherman  behind  at 
Milliken^s  bend,  above  Vicksburg,  to  make  a 
feint  from  that  quarter,  after  which  he  was  to 
follow  on  and  reioin  the  main  army.  This  hav- 
ing been  done,  the  whole  resumed  their  march 
toward  Jackson.  Johnston,  who  had  received 
some  reinforcements,  sent  a  few  brigades  to 
oppose  the  advance;  these  were  defeated  at 
Raymond  on  the  12th,  and  driven  back  to 
Jackson,  where  Grant  arrived  on  the  14th  and 
burned  the  workshops,  arsenal,  and  railway  de- 
pot Pemberton  in  the  mean  while  had  moved 
out  with  18,000  or  20,000  men  as  far  as  Ba- 
ker's creek  or  Champion  hills,  about  half  way 
between  Vicksburg  and  Jackson,  where  Grant 
attacked  him  on  the  16th,  driving  him  back  in 
confusion  to  the  Big  Black  river,  here  crossed 
by  a  railroad  bridge.  There  the  attack  was 
renewed  with  success  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th,  and  on  the  18th  the  Union  army  crossed 
the  Big  Black  on  floating  bridges,  and  began 
the  formal  investment  of  Vicksburg,  lust  a  year 
from  the  time  when  its  surrender  had  been  first 
demanded  by  Farragut's  gunboats.  Pemberton 
contracted  his  lines,  abandoning  Haines's  bluff, 
and  concentrating  all  his  force  in  the  works 
around  Vicksburg.  He  had  about  25,000  effec- 
tive men,  but  was  deficient  in  small  ammuni- 
tion, especially  in  gun  caps,  and  had  rations  for 
only  60  days,  with  no  prospect  of  more  unless 
the  investment  could  be  broken.  Johnston, 
whom  illness  had  prevented  from  taking  per- 
sonal command  there,  wrote  to  Pemberton: 
"  If  Haines's  bluff  is  untenable,  Vicksburg  is 
of  no  value  and  cannot  be  held ;  if,  therefore, 
yon  are  invested  there,  you  roust  ultimately 
surrender.  If  it  is  not  too  late,  evacuate  Vicks- 
burg and  its  dependencies,  and  march  to  the 
northeast;''  and  he  himself  moved  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  expedite  a  junction.  Pember- 
ton replied  that  it  was  impossible  to  withdraw 
the  army,  adding:  ^^I  have  decided  to  hold 
Vicksburg  as  long  as  possible,  with  the  firm 
hope  that  the  government  may  yet  be  able  to 
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assist  me  in  keeping  this  obstraotion  to  the 
enemy's  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
I  still  conceive  it  to  be  the  most  important 
point  in  the  confederacy."  Hoping  to  carry 
the  place  by  a  coup  de  mainy  Grant  attacked 
Pemberton's  lines  on  May  19,  bnt  was  repulsed, 
and  began  a  regular  siege. .  He  was  soon  re- 
enforced  so  as  to  have  nearly  70,000  men,  with 
whom  he  maintained  the  investment  till  the 
morning  of  July  8,  when  Pemberton  sent  him 
a  note  asserting  that  he  was  fully  able  to  main- 
tain his  position  for  an  indefinite  period,  but 
proposing  that  commissioners  should  be  named 
on  both  sides  to  arrange  terms  of  capitulation. 
Grant  consented  to  meet  Pemberton  in  person 
to  arrange  the  terms.  The  meetiuff  took  place 
at  8  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  actual 
surrender  followed  next  morning.  The  paroled 
prisoners  numbered  about  27,000,  of  whom 
about  three  fifths  were  fit  for  duty  in  the 
trenches,  the  remainder  being  sick  or  wounded. 
The  Union  loss,  from  the  crossing  at  Bruins- 
burg,  April  80,  to  the  surrender,  was  943  killed, 
7,095  wounded,  and  687  missing;  in  all,  8,675, 
of  whom  4,286  were  before  Vicksbnrg.  The 
confederate  loss  is  estimated  at  about  10,000. 

VICO,  FhuieoM  de,  an  Italian  astronomer, 
bom  in  Macerata,  May  19, 1805,  died  in  London, 
Nov.  15,  1848.  He  was  educated  at  the  col- 
lege of  IJrbino,  and  became  in  1885  assistant 
superintendent,  and  in  1889  director  of  the 
observatory  of  the  Roman  college.  In  1848, 
when  the  Jesuits  were  driven  from  Rome,  he 
came  to  the  United  States.  He  died  while  in 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  instru- 
ments for  an  observatory  to  be  erected  under 
his  direction  in  the  state  of  New  York.  His 
fame  as  an  astronomer  rests  on  his  observa- 
tions of  the  rin^  system  of  Saturn  and  spots 
of  Venus,  and  his  discovery  of  seven  or  eight 
comets.  He  was  also  an  excellent  composer 
of  church  music. 

¥ICtK  Gtofawri  BMMt,  an  Italian  author,  bom 
in  Naples  about  1668,  died  Jan.  20,  1744.  He 
was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  and  studied  law, 
but  never  practised.  For  nine  years  he  was 
tator  in  jurisprudence  to  a  nephew  of  the  bish- 
op of  Ischia,  and  afterward  for  about  40  years 
professor  of  rhetoric  at  Naples.  In  1785  he 
was  appointed  historiographer  to  the  king.  He 
wrote  De  Ratione  Stwiwrum  (1708),  De  An- 
tiquissima  Italorum  Sapientia  (1710),  and  De 
tmo  Univeni  JurU  Principio  et  Fine  (1720), 
all  in  a  manner  introductory  to  his  main  work, 
Prineipii  di  una  sciema  nvova  d^intamo  alia 
commune  natura  delle  naeioni  (1725),  which  is 
at  once  a  history  of  civilization,  a  natural  his- 
tory of  mankind,  and  a  philosophy  of  law. 
Vico  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
philosophy  of  history.  He  places  Divine  Prov- 
idence at  the  basis  of  all  history,  and  shows  its 
working  in  language,  mythology,  religion,  law, 
and  government.  One  of  the  best  editions  of 
his  works  is  by  Ferrari  (7  vols.,  Madrid,  1884-'7). 

VICQ  DUZTIb,  Mi,  a  French  physician,  bom 
at  Valogne,  Normandy,  April  28, 1748,  died  in 


Paris,  June  20, 1794.  ,  In  1765  he  went  to  Paris 
to  complete  his  studies,  and  in  1778  he  opened 
public  courses  of  lectures  on  human  and  com- 
parative physiology ;  but  the  jealousy  of  other 
professors  finally  obliged  him  to  give  private 
lectures.  Daubenton,  whose  niece  he  had  pro- 
f  essionidly  attended  and  then  married,  enabled 
him  to  extend  his  sphere  of  activity.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  academy  of  sciences  in  1774, 
and  Lassonne,  the  king^s  physician,  employed 
him  in  official  investigations  of  the  murrain 
then  raging  in  southern  France,  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  establishment  of  the  royal 
medical  society,  of  which  he  became  perpetual 
secretary.  In  this  capacity  he  delivered  eulo- 
gies on  Liunffius,  Franklin,  and  others.  In 
1788  he  succeeded  Buff  on  in  the  French  acad- 
emy, the  annals  of  which  he  enriched  with  nu- 
merous contributions.  In  1789  he  became  first 
physician  to  Marie  Antoinette.  His  devotion 
to  her  gave  umbrage  to  the  revolutionists,  and 
they  obliged  him  to  attend  Robespierre^s  fes- 
tival of  the  Supreme  Being  (June  8,  1794),  an 
ordeal  which  gave  the  final  blow  to  his  shat- 
tered health.  His  works  include  La  mSdseins 
de$  Mtee  d  comeX^  vols.,  1781);  Traith  d'ana- 
tomie  et  de  phyaiologie,  and  SysUme  anatomique 
des  quadrup^  (2  vols.,  l786-'92) ;  and  SyB- 
thne  anatomique  (4  vols.,  1791-1822).  Moreau 
(de  la  Sarthe)  delivered  a  eulogy  on  him  in 
1797,  and  Lemontey  in  1827;  Moreau  edited 
a  collection  of  his  works  (6  vols.,  1806^. 

VICTOR  (Victor-Pebrin),  Otide,  duke  of 
Belluno,  a  French  soldier,  bom  at  Lamarche, 
Lorraine,  Dec.  7,  1764,  died  in  Paris,  March  1, 
1841.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  private  in 
1781,  became  a  major  in  1791,  and  was  made 
brigadier  general  for  his  efficiency  in  the  siege 
of  Toulon,  where  he  was  twice  wounded,  but 
was  not  confirmed  in  that  grade  till  1795.  In 
1797  he  was  made  gener^  of  division  after 
brilliant  services  in  Italy,  where  in  1800  he 
contributed  largely  to  the  victories  of  Monte- 
bello  and  Marengo.  He  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Gallo-Batavian  army  in  1800-'2, 
was  next  appointed  captain  general  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  in  1808  resumed  the  former  office. 
In  1805  he  went  as  minister  to  Copenhagen. 
In  the  following  year  he  operated  against  the 
Prussians,  into  whose  hands  he  fell  while  trav- 
elling  in  1807,  but  was  exchanged  for  Bltlcher. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  mfl^e  marshal  and 
duke  after  the  battle  of  Friedland.  In  1808 
he  was  sent  to  Spain  in  command  of  the  first 
corps,  gained  several  victories  and  contributed 
chiefly  to  the  capture  of  Madrid,  shared  in  the 
defeat  of  Talavera,  and  in  1810  commenced  the 
prolonged  siege  of  Oadiz.  In  1812  he  served 
on  the  reserve  in  Russia,  covering  the  retreat 
of  the  army  across  the  Beresina.  In  1818  he 
cooperated  in  the  capture  of  Dresden  and  in 
the  battles  of  Leipsic  and  Hanau.  In  March, 
1814,  he  was  severely  wounded  at  Craonne. 
After  the  first  restoration  he  adhered  to  the 
Bourbons,  remained  faithful  during  the  hun- 
dred days,  and  was  made  a  peer.    Placed  at 
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•che  head  of  an  investigating  committee,  he 
showed  great  severitj  toward  those  of  his  for- 
mer comrades  who  had  gone  over  to  Napoleon. 
He  was  minister  of  war  from  1821  to  1828, 
when  he  accompanied  the  duke  of  Angonldme 
as  major  general  to  Spain,  hat  was  recalled  on 
accoant  of  frauds  for  which  he  was  partly  held 
responsible.  He  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
Austria,  but  that  government  declined  to  rec- 
ognize him  as  duke  of  Belluno,  and  he  spent 
the  rest  of  Ms  life  in  retirement. 

VICTOR  AHADEDS  II.,  duke  of  Savoy  and 
afterward  king  of  Sardinia,  bom  May  14, 1666, 
died  Oct.  81,  1782.  In  1675  he  succeeded  his 
father  Charles  Emanuel  II.,  under  the  regency 
of  his  mother,  against  whose  wishes  he  mar- 
ried in  1684  a  niece  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  re- 
garded Savoy  as  a  vassal  state.  At  that  mon- 
arch's request  he  persecuted  the  Waldenses, 
and  sent  auxiliary  troops  to  the  French  army 
in  Flanders;  but  as  Louis  insisted  upon  his 
control  of  the  whole  army  of  Victor  Amadeus, 
he  joined  in  1690  the  Augsburg  league  against 
France.  This  contest  in  which  he  displayed 
great  valor,  was  nearly  fatal  to  him;  but  he 
obtained  in  a  treaty  with  Louis  XIV.  (1696) 
the  restoration  of  important  territories  occu- 
pied by  the  French,  and  a  large  indemnity  in 
money,  and  joined  the  French  army  with  his 
troops.  His  defection  contributed  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war  of  the  Augsburg  league, 
through  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  of  1697.  After 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, as  Louis  XIV.  refused  to  purchase 
his  alliance  by  a  cession  of  territory,  he  again 
turned  against  him,  and,  defeating  the  French, 
who  had  overrun  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  with 
the  aid  of  Prince  Eugene,  he  recovered  all 
his  possessions,  and  in  1718,  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  received  additionally  a  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Milan  and  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  and 
on  Dec.  24  was  crowned  at  Palermo.  In  1720 
he  exchanged  Sicily  for  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
which  was  then  held  by  Austria,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia.  On  Sept.  8, 1780, 
he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Charles  Eman- 
uel III.  A  short  time  before  he  had  secretly 
married  his  mistress,  the  countess  of  San  Se- 
bastiano,  whom  he  made  marchioness  of  Spi- 
gno.  At  her  instigation  he  made  in  1781  re- 
peated but  futile  attempts  to  regain  his  throne. 
He  was  imprisoned  in  September  by  order  of 
his  son,  who  was  goaded  on  to  this  step  by 
his  courtiers  and  chiefly  by  the  archbishop  of 
Turin.  He  was  dragged  from  his  bed  and  con- 
fined for  several  days  at  the  Rivoli  palace,  and 
then  conveyed  to  Moncalieri,  where  he  ended 
his  life  in  captivity.  His  wife,  who  was  per- 
mitted to  join  him,  retired  on  his  death  to  a 
convent  in  Turin,  where  she  died  in  1788. 

TICrOR  EHANVEL  L,  king  of  Sardinia,  bom 
in  1759,  died  at  Moncalieri,  near  Turin,  Jan. 
10,  1824.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Vic- 
tor Amadeus  III.,  and  succeeded  his  brother 
Charles  Emanuel  IV.,  who  abdicated  in  his 
favor  in  Jnne,  1802.    The  French  were  then 


masters  of  the  continental  parts  of  his  king- 
dom, and  Victor  Emanuel,  i^ter  a  residence  of 
four  years  in  Naples,  in  the  vain  hope  of  re- 
covering his  possessions,  resided  in  the  island 
of  Sardinia  under  the  protection  of  Great  Brit- 
ain till  1814,  when  he  was  reinstated  on  th^ 
throne.  By  the  treaties  of  Vienna  he  ceded 
several  districts  to  Geneva,  and  obtained  the  ter- 
ritory of  Genoa.  His  extreme  reactionary  pol- 
icy resulted  in  his  overthrow  by  an  insurrec- 
tion in  1821,  when  he  was  obliged  to  abdicate, 
March  18,  in  favor  of  his  brother  Charles  Felix. 
TICfOR  EHANIJEL  II.  (Vittorio  Kmmanitblb 
Mabia  Alberto  Euoenio  Ferdinando  Tomm a- 
so),  king  of  Italv,  formerly  king  of  Sardinia, 
born  in  Turin,  March  14,  1820,  died  in  Rome, 
Jan.  9, 1878.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Charles 
Albert  and  Theresa,  daughter  of  the  grand 
duke  Ferdinand  of  Tuscany.  He  received  a 
careful  education,  and  in  1842  married  the 
archduchess  Adelaide  of  Austria.  When  thd 
war  with  Austria  broke  out  in  1848,  he  took 
command  of  the  brigade  of  Savoy,  and  followed 
his  father  to  the  field,  participating  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Goito,  where  he  received  a  ball  in  the 
thigh.  In  his  father's  second  war  he  won  the 
admiration  of  the  army  by  his  valor  at  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Novara,  March  28,  1849. 
Immediately  after  this  defeat  Charles  Albert 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  who  thus  came 
to  the  throne  with  a  peace  to  make  with  a 
victorious  enemy  and  a  fierce  conflict  of  fac- 
tion to  appease  at  home,  while  his  alliance 
with  an  Austrian  princess  was  regarded  with 
distrust.  The  selection  of  his  first  cabinet 
under  D'Azeglio  tended  to  reassure  the  lib- 
erals. He  soon  effected  a  reorganization  of 
the  finances  and  of  the  army,  signed  a  peace 
with  Austria,  and  under  the  infiuence  of  Ca- 
vour,  who  till  his  death  remained  the  princi- 
pal adviser  of  the  king,  curtailed  the  privi- 
leges of  the  clergy,  secularized  the  property 
of  the  church,  and  took  from  the  religioua 
associations  the  monopoly  of  education.  Ex- 
communicated by  the  pope  on  account  of  these 
measures,  he  issued  a  protest  in  the  form  of  a 
memorandum.  Within  a  brief  period  in  1865 
he  lost  his  mother,  his  wife,  his  brother,  and 
his  youngest  child,  and  himself  fell  dangerous- 
ly ill.  By  a  treaty  signed  April  10,  1856,  he 
joined  the  Anglo-French  alliance  in  the  Cri- 
mean war,  and  the  position  of  Sardinia  among 
the  European  states  was  greatly  raised,  mainly 
through  the  infiuence  of  Cavour.  The  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  Clotilda  to  Prince  Napo- 
leon (January,  1869)  was  followed  almost  im- 
mediately by  the  war  of  Italian  independence, 
in  which  France  and  Sardinia  took  the  field 
together  against  Austria.  Victor  Emanuel,  in- 
vested with  dictatorial  powers,  led  his  troops 
in  person,  accompanied  by  the  heir  apparent, 
Prince  Humbert,  to  whom,  though  he  was  only 
16  years  old,  he  gave  the  command  of  a  bri- 
gade. The  king  won  the  name  of  ri  gallanttuh 
mo  by  his  intrepidity  at  the  battle  of  Palestra 
and  by  his  valor  on  all  occasions.    After  the 
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battle  of  Magenta  he  entered  Milan  with  Na- 

goleon  III.,  and  on  the  field  of  Solferino  found 
imself  face  to  face  with  the  Austrian  general 
Benedek,  whom  he  defeated  after  a  severe 
fight.  An  interview  at  Villaf  ranca  between  the 
French  and  Austrian  emperors  (July  11)  set- 
tled the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
which  was  signed  at  Ztlrich  (Nov.  10),  and 
gave  Lombardy  to  Victor  Emanuel,  excepting 
the  fortresses  of  Mantua  and  Peschiera.  In 
March,  1860,  Savoy  and  Nice  were  ceded  to 
France.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  Vic- 
tor Emanuel  annexed  Parma,  Modena,  and  Tus- 
cany, the  rulers  of  which  had  been  expelled  by 
insurrections  in  1859,  a  large  part  of  the  Papal 
States,  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  latter  chiefly 
through  the  aid  of  Garibaldi;  and  on  March 
17, 1861,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy, 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  Italian  parliament  on 
Feb.  26.  In  1866,  after  a  short  war  against 
Austria  in  alliance  with  Prussia,  Venetia  was 
incorporated  in  his  dominions,  and  in  1870  the 
residue  of  the  Papal  States;  and  his  capital, 
removed  in  1866  from  Turin  to  Florence,  was 
transferred  to  Rome  in  1871,  where  the  king 
made  his  official  entrance,  July  2,  taking  up  his 
residence  at  the  Quirinal.  For  a  fuller  account 
of  the  events  of  his  reign,  the  25th  anniversary 
of  which  was  celebrated  with  great  solemnity 
in  March,  1874,  see  Italy.  The  king^s  second 
daughter,  Pia,  is  the  present  queen  of  Portu- 
gal; and  his  second  son,  Amadeus,  was  king 
of  Spain  from  December,  1870,  to  February, 
1873.  (See  Amadeus  I.)  Victor  Emanuel's 
morganatic  wife  was  Rosa  Vercellana,  whom 
he  made  countess  de  Mirafiore. 

YICTORIi,  a  British  colony  in  S.  E.  Austra- 
lia, between  lat.  34**  and  39°  9'  S.,  and  Ion. 
14r  and  150*  E.,  bounded  N.  E.  and  N.  by 
New  South  Wales,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Murray  river,  W.  by  South  Australia, 
and  S.  by  the  Pacific  ocean  and  Bass  strait, 
which  separates  it  from  Tasmania;  area,  86,- 
881  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1871,729,868;  estimated, 
Dec.  81, 1874,  808,407.  The  coast  line  is  more 
than  600  m.  long.  The  W.  part  as  far  as  Cape 
Otway  is  generally  low ;  its  principal  harbors 
are  Portland  bay.  Port  Fairy,  and  Warnam- 
bool  or  Lady  bay.  Between  Cape  Otway  and 
Wilson's  promontory  the  coast  rises  in  some 
places  500  and  1,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Here 
the  chief  harbors  are  Port  Phillip  bay,  which 
is  nearly  40  m.  long  and  of  about  the  same 
width,  and  Western  Port.  Wilson's  promon- 
tory is  a  granite  headland  rising  3,000  ft. 
above  the  sea,  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
a  sandy  isthmus.  A  peninsula  extending  N. 
from  it  forms  Comer  inlet,  a  bay  well  protect- 
ed by  sandy  islands.  Thence  to  Cape  Howe, 
the  most  easterly  point  of  Victoria,  the  coast 
is  sandy,  with  many  lagoons,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Lakes  Reeve,  Wellington,  Victoria, 
and  King.  The  colony  is  divided  into  two  un- 
equal parts  by  a  chain  of  mountains  called  the 
Dividing  range,  which  runs  E.  and  W.,  60  or 
70  m.  from  the  coast    Its  £.  part,  called  the 


Australian  Alps,  varies  from  1,000  to  7,000  ft. 
in  height;  its  principal  peaks  are  Mt.  Hotham, 
Mt.  Smyth,  Mt.  Selwyn,  the  Twins,   Forest 
Hill,  and  the  Cobboras.    The  part  dividing  the 
Wimmera  district  from  Ripon  county  is  called 
the  Pyrenees ;  its  principal  peaks  are  the  Coo- 
rong-ageering,  the  Jambour,  and  Ben  Nevis. 
The  W.  end  of  the  Dividing  range  forms  the 
Grampians,  the  principal  peak  of  which  is  Mt. 
William.     There   are   many  smaller  ranges, 
several  of  which  are  spurs  of  the  main  range. 
Most  of  the  rivers  dry  up  in  summer,  but  in 
winter  are  swollen  into  angry  torrents.    None 
but  the  Murray  and  the  Yarra-Yan^a  are  navi- 
gable.   Besides  these  the  principal  rivers  are 
the  Goulbum,  230  m.  long;  Glenelg,  205  m. ; 
Loddon,  150  m. ;  Wimmera,  185  m. ;  Avoca, 
130  m.;  Hopkins,  110  m.;  Wannon,  105  m.; 
and  Ovens,  100  m.     There  are  many  lakes, 
both  salt  and  fresh,  all  of  which  are  shallow, 
and  some  of  them  dry  in  summer.    The  largest 
is  Lake  Corangamite,  76  sq.  m.    Others  are 
Tyrrell,  Hindmarsh,  Albacutya,  Buloke,  Con- 
newarra,  and  Colac.    Of  the  lagoons  on  the 
coast,  Victoria  covers  91  and  Wellington  75 
sq.  m. — Geologically,  Victoria  is  a  mass  of 
palsBozoic  rock,  with  large  areas  of  granite 
and  trap  protruding  through  it.    Its  wealth  in 
minerals  is  almost  unparalleled,  among  its  pro- 
ductions being  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  zinc, 
iron,  lead,  antimony,  cobalt,  bismuth,  manga- 
nese, molybdenum,  coal,  sulphur,  kaolin,  and 
bitumen;  and  of  precious  stones,  the  ruby, 
sapphire,  topaz,  garnet,  and  agate.    It  is  es- 
timated that  one  third  of  the  area  of  the 
colony  is  occupied  by  gold-bearing  rocks,  only 
about  one  thirtieth  of  which  has  been  prop- 
erly explored. — The  climate  is  mild,  the  mean 
temperature  of  summer  being  66",  of  winter 
48**,  and  of  the  whole  year  58°.     In  Jan- 
uary and  the  early  part  of  February,  the  hot- 
test part  of  the  summer,  the  thermometer  fre- 
quently stands  at  100**  to  108°,  and  hot  winds 
blow  from  the  north ;  but  they  continue  onlj 
20  to  30  hours,  and  are  succeeded  by  cool 
breezes  from  the  south  and  southwest.     In 
July,  the   coldest  month,  the   thermometer 
rarely  falls  below  the  freezing  point.    The  aver- 
age rainfall  is  about  30  inches. — About  three 
fourths  of  the  soil  of  Victoria  is  available  for 
agricultural  and  pastoral  purposes.    Along  the 
coast  the  lands  are  light  but  fertile.     Gipps 
Land,  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  colony,  is  most- 
ly rugged  and  mountainous,  and  remarkable 
for  its  minerals,  but  it  contains  large  tracts 
suitable  for  grazing.    The  Murray  district,  in 
the  east,  is  also  mountainous  and  noted  for 
mineral  wealth,  but  it  has  vast  plains  of  fine 
grass  land,  used  as  sheep  runs,  and  some  good 
agricultural  land.    The  Wimmera  district,  oc- 
cupying the  whole  of  the  northwest,  consists 
chiefly  of  sandy,  thinly  grassed  plains,  with 
belts  of  myall  scrub  and  forests  of  she-oak, 
box,  and  honeysuckle.    The  Loddon  district  is 
principally  pastoral  land,  but  contains  some 
gold  reefs  in  the  S.  part.    The  most  useful  of 
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the  native  trees  are  the  red  and  blue  gums 
(eucalypti).  The  species  called  the  peppermint 
attains  a  colossal  height  in  the  mountain  ra- 
vines; a  fallen  tree  near  HealesviUe  was  480 
ft.  long.  Among  the  most  numerous  of  the 
other  indigenous  trees  are  the  Banksia  or 
honeysuckle,  she-oak,  native  cherry  tree,  and 
tea  tree.  Nearly  everything  grown  in  temper- 
ate climates  thrives.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats 
are  the  chief  agricultural  productions,  but  all 
the  other  grains  and  the  legumes,  roots,  and 
grasses  are  largely  raised.  In  1876  there  were 
11,281,120  acres  of  enclosed  land,  of  which 
1,011,799  acres  were  under  tillage;  the  total 
yield  of  wheat  was  4,850,185  bushels,  and  of 
oats  2,121,612;  wine  produced,  599,093  gal- 
lons; and  there  were  180,204  horses,  11,221,- 
036  sheep,  958,658  cattle,  and  137,941  swine. 
For  the  indigenous  animals,  see  Australia. — 
Manufacturing  industry  has  received  a  great 
impetus  of  late  in  consequence  of  being  fos- 
tered by  the  government.  In  1875  there  were 
1,545  manufactories,  large  and  small,  in  the 
colony,  the  chief  articles  made  being  glass, 
paper,  cloth,  oil  cloth,  dyes,  beer,  starch,  soap, 
cigars,  pianos,  safes,  agricultaral  implements, 
engines,  carriages,  and  brushes.  There  are 
126  breweries,  which  in  1874  produced  18,- 
653,581  gallons.  The  number  of  flouring  mills 
was  161,  most  of  which  are  worked  by  steam. 
Locomotives  are  now  built  at  Ballarat;  the 
first  made  in  the  colonies  was  delivered  to  the 
government  on  Feb.  6,  1873.  But  the  most 
important  industry  of  Victoria  is  gold  mining, 
which  in  1878  employed  52,544  men,  of  whom 
13,528  were  Chinese.  The  number  of  steam 
engines  used  in  alluvial  mining  in  1874  was 
353,  of  9,317  horse  power,  and  in  quartz  mining 
788,  of  15,549  horse  power.  The  estimated 
value  of  all  the  machinery  used  in  mining  was 
£2,078,986 ;  the  number  of  quartz  reefs  worked 
or  prospected  was  8,898 ;  and  the  number  of 
companies  registered  was  143,  with  a  nominal 
capital  of  £1,692,213.  Many  of  the  mining 
shafts  are  500  to  1,000  ft.  deep;  in  the  Ararat 
district  there  is  one  nearly  1,500  ft.  deep,  and 
one  has  lately  been  sunk  over  1,700  ft.  The 
total  amount  of  gold  obtained  from  all  the 
mines,  from  the  discovery  in  1851  to  Jan.  1, 
1875,  was  44,414,177  oz.,  valued  at  £177,821,- 
126.  During  1874  the  yield  was  1,097,664  oz. ; 
and  during  the  first  quarter  of  1876,  257,641 
oz.  In  the  same  year  18  mineral  leases  were 
issued  for  mining  other  metals  than  gold.  The 
following  shows  the  amount  of  other  minerals 
produced  in  1674:  silver,  11,906  oz.;  tin,  86,- 
016  lbs.;  iron  ore,  130  tons;  antimony  ore, 
111  tons;  coal,  2,909  tons;  and  lignite,  760 
tons. — The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  Vic- 
toria in  1874  was  £16,953,986 ;  of  the  exports, 
£15,441,109.  Daring  the  year  ending  March 
81,  1875,  there  were  exported  45,865,693  lbs. 
of  greasy  wool,  6,879,968  lbs.  of  scoured  wool, 
and  86,416,355  lbs.  of  washed  wool,  all  valued 
at  £6,373,641.  The  number  of  vessels  which 
entered  the  ports  in  1878  was  2,187,  of  756,108 


aggregate  tonnage,  and  36,807  men. — The  ab- 
original population,  which  numbered  about 
5,000  when  the  colony  was  settled,  bad  been 
reduced  in  1871  to  1,380,  of  whom  784  were 
males  and  546  females.  The  white  population 
in  1871,  of  whom  401,050  were  males  and  330,- 
478  females,  were  divided  according  to  nation- 
ality as  follows :  natives  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  856,936;  England  and  Wales,  170,907; 
Scotland,  56,210;  Ireland,  100,468;  Germany, 
9,264;  United  States,  2,423;  France,  1,170; 
China,  17,857 ;  other  countries,  8,586 ;  un- 
known, 3,514.  There  were  257,835  Anglicans, 
170,962  Roman  Catholics,  81,144  Presbyte- 
rians, 94,220  Wesleyans,  18,191  Congregation- 
alists,  and  47,518  of  other  Protestant  sects. 
The  number  of  churches  and  chapels  in  1871 
was  1,399,  of  which  229  were  Anglican,  266 
Presbyterian,  356  Wesley  an,  189  Roman  Cath- 
olic, 91  Primitive  Methodist,  61  Congregation- 
al, and  47  Baptist.  Education  is  free,  secular, 
and  compulsory.  In  1873  there  were  1,936 
schools  and  collies,  with  160,748  pupils  and 
4,257  teachers.  Of  these,  1,048  were  common 
schools  and  881  private  schools.  There  were 
eight  colleges  and  grammar  schools,  five  of 
which  are  at  Melbourne,  two  at  Geelong,  and 
one  at  ^allarat,  and  one  university,  at  Mel- 
bourne, which  had  134  students  in  1Q72.  Most 
of  the  large  towns  have  public  libraries;  in 
1875  there  were  120  in  all,  with  an  aggregate 
of  162,540  volumes.  In  1873  the  public  library 
in  Melbourne  had  75,600  volumes.  News- 
papers are  published  in  all  tlie  large  towns. — 
Victoria  is  divided  into  38  counties.  Besides 
the  capital,  Melbourne,  the  principal  towns  are 
Ballarat,  Sandhurst,  Geelong,  Fitzroy  (pop. 
16,500),  Castlemaine  (7,500),  Williamstown 
(7,200),  Stawell  (6,000),  Daylesford  (6,000), 
Wamambool  (5,000),  Hamilton  (4,000),  and 
Maryborough  (3,600). — The  government  of 
Victoria  consists  of  a  governor  appointed  by 
the  crown,  whose  term  of  ofSce  is  seven  years, 
an  executive  council,  and  a  parliament  of  two 
houses,  the  legislative  council  and  legislative 
assembly.  The  executive  council  consists  of 
an  attorney  general,  who  is  also  premier,  a 
treasurer,  commissioners  of  trade  and  customs, 
of  crown  lands,  of  railways  and  roads,  and  of 
public  works,  a  minister  of  mines  and  public 
instruction,  a  postmaster  general,  and  a  solici- 
tor general.  The  legislative  council  consists 
of  80  members,  representing  six  provinces  into 
which  the  colony  is  divided,  viz. :  the  central, 
northwestern,  northeastern,  southern,  eastern, 
and  western.  The  term  of  ofSce  is  ten  years, 
one  member  from  each  province  retiring  at  the 
end  of  every  two  years.  The  qualification  for 
members  of  this  house  is  £2,600  freehold,  or 
property  of  the  value  of  £260  a  year ;  for  elec- 
tors, a  leasehold  of  £50  a  year,  or  freehold 
property  of  the  same  value.  In  1871  the  num- 
ber of  electors  in  this  class  was  23,786.  The 
legislative  assembly  contains  78  members,  rep- 
resenting 49  electoral  districts,  who  are  elected 
for  three  years.     Members  receive  £800  per 
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annum.  The  qualifications  for  electors  of  this 
hoase  are  so  small  that  universal  suffrage  may 
be  said  to  prevail.  In  1871  there  were  142,806 
voters  in  this  class.  All  voting  is  by  ballot. 
The  net  revenue  of  the  government  for  the 
year  ending  June  80,  1875,  was  £4,182,118; 
the  total  expenditure,  £4,325,277.  The  esti- 
mated revenue  for  1875-^6  was  £4,287,818; 
estimated  expenditure,  £4,488,658.  The  pub- 
lic debt  on  June  80,  1874,  was  £12,486,432,  of 
which  £10,667,000  had  been  expended  on  rail- 
way construction.  The  first  railway  in  Vic- 
toria, from  Melbourne  to  Sandridge,  was  opened 
in  1856.  At  the  end  of  1875  605  m.  were  in 
operation.  The  principal  lines  are :  from  Mel- 
bourne to  Echuoa,  156  m.,  with  a  branch  from 
Oastlemaine  to  Maryborough  of  84  m. ;  Mel- 
bourne to  Geelong,  45  m. ;  Geelong  to  Balla- 
rat,  551^  m. ;  Ballarat  to  Ararat,  57  m. ;  Balla- 
rat  to  Dunolly,  56  m. ;  and  Melbourne  to  Wo- 
donga,  187  m.  Lines  are  projected  from  Mel- 
bourne to  Sale,  120  m. ;  Ararat  to  Hamilton, 
64  m. ;  Sandhurst  to  Inglewood,  80  m. ;  Mary- 
borough to  Avoca,  15m.;  Leigh  Road  to  Colac, 
42  m. ;  and  Portland  to  Hamilton,  56  m.  In 
1875  there  were  8.928  m.  of  telegraph  lines 
in  operation,  with  181  stations.  There  were 
800  post  offices  and  210  money-order  offices  in 
the  colony  in  1878 ;  income,  £198,884;  expen- 
diture, £290,162.  In  1876  the  volunteer  mili- 
tary force  of  the  colony  numbered  8,958  men, 
with  280  commissioned  officers.  The  naval 
force  comprised  the  cupola  ship  Cerberus  of 
2,100  tons  and  4  guns,  and  the  Nelson  of  2,786 
tons  and  72  guns. — For  the  early  history  of 
Victoria,  see  Australia.  The  first  settlement 
was  made  in  1885  on  the  W.  shore  of  Port 
Phillip  harbor,  then  included  within  the  bounds 
of  New  South  Wales.  In  1839  was  appointed 
the  first  superintendent  of  the  district  of  Port 
Phillip,  which  had  a  population  at  that  time  of 
8,511.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1840-41  to 
secure  a  separation  from  New  South  Wales, 
but  independence  was  not  achieved  till  1851: 

TICrORIA,  a  S.  county  of  Texas,  bounded  £. 
in  part  by  Garcitas  creek,  and  S.  W.  by  Coleto 
creek  and  Guadalupe  river,  the  latter  also  in- 
tersecting it ;  area,  925  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
4,860,  of  whom  1,768  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  low  and  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  71,078  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  8,129  of  sweet  potatoes,  10,822 
lbs.  of  butter,  14,871  of  wool,  and  205  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  5,047  horses,  2,044  milch 
cows,  62,308  other  cattle,  5,446  sheep,  and 
4,069  swine.     Capital,  Victoria. 

YICrORIA.  L  A  central  county  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  lying  E.  of  Lake  Simcoe ;  area,  1,3064 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  80,200,  of  whom  14,167 
were  of  Irish,  8,049  of  English,  6,479  of  Scotch, 
and  660  of  French  origin  or  descent.  It  is 
drained  by  Sturgeon  lake  and  several  streams, 
and  is  traversed  by  the  Toronto  and  Nipissing 
and  the  Midland  railways.  Capital,  Lindsay. 
IT.  A  N.  W.  county  of  New  Brunswick,  Can- 
ada, bordering  on  Maine,  and  intersected  by 


the  St.  John  and  Tobique  rivers ;  area,  about 
1,900  sq.  m. ;  pop,  in  1871,  11,641,  of  whom 
7,184  were  of  French,  1,696  of  Irish,  1,509  of 
English,  and  955  of  Scotch  origin  or  descent. 
Since  the  census  Madawaska  co.  has  been 
fonned  from  the  N.  portion.  The  surface  is 
rolling  and  varied,  and  remarkably  fertile. 
Capital,  Grand  Falls.  III.  A  county  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada,  comprising  the  £.  portion  of 
the  N.  projection  of  Cape  Breton  island ;  area, 
1,198  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  11,846,  of  whoip 
9,761  were  of  Scotch,  744  of  English,  and  665 
of  Irish  origin  or  descent.  The  N.  portion  is 
mountainous  and  but  scantily  settled;  the  S. 
is  better  adapted  to  agriculture.  Coal,  iron, 
and  salt  abound,  and  gold  and  silver  have  been 
found.    Capital^  Baddeck. 

VICTORIA,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  cap- 
ital of  British  'Columbia,  on  the  strait  of  Fuca, 
at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  Vancouver  island,  66 
m.  S.  S.  W.  of  New  Westminster,  and  96  m. 
N.  N.  W.  of  Olympia,  Washington  territory ; 
lat.  48°  27'  N.,  Ion.  128°  26'  W. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
8,270.  It  has  picturesque  surroundiugs  and  a 
fine  climate,  except  in  winter,  which  is  wet 
and  stormy.  On  the  N.  border  is  a  public 
park  with  a  race  course,  surrounding  an  emi- 
nence called  Beacon  hill.  Nearly  all  the  stores 
and  several  of  the  churches  are  of  brick  and 
stone.  The  government  buildings,  of  brick, 
occupy  extensive  grounds  in  the  E.  part  of  the 
city.  Cary  castle,  the  governor's  residence,  a 
large  stone  edifice  costing  $60,000,  is  in  the 
suburbs.  The  city  is  lighted  with  gas  and  has 
water  works.  The  inlet  which  forms  the  har- 
bor runs  N.  for  some  miles  with  an  average 
breadth  of  a  few  hundred  yards.  The  en- 
trance is  narrow  and  tortuous,  and  does  not 
admit  vessels  drawing  more  than  18  ft.  Es- 
quimalt,  8  m.  distant,  is  used  as  a  port  by  the 
largest  vessels,  and  here  are  a  British  naval 
station  and  a  naval  hospital.  There  are  fort- 
nightly lines  of  steamers  to  New  Westminster, 
Olympia,  and  San  Francisco.  The  city  contains 
four  breweries,  two  distilleries,  an  iron  foun- 
dery,  a  soap  factory,  two  sash  factories,  two 
tanneries,  a  ship  yard,  two  lumber  yards,  Ac. 
There  are  two  banks,  a  hospital,  a  theatre,  two 
daily  and  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  Epis- 
copal, Jewish,  Presbyterian,  Roman  Catholic, 
and  Wesleyan  Methodist  churches. — ^The  Hud- 
son Bay  company  established  a  fort  and  depot 
here  about  1848,  and  in  1859,  upon  the  organ- 
ization of  the  colony  of  Vancouver  Island,  the 
place  became  its  capital.  In  1866  this  colony 
was  annexed  to  British  Columbia,  and  Victo- 
ria became  the  capital  of  the  united  colony. 

YierORIA.    See  Bono  EoKG. 

VICTORIA  (VioTOBiA  Albxandbina),  queen 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  empress  of 
India,  bom  at  Kensington  palace.  May  24, 
1819.  She  is  the  sixth  sovereign  of  the  house 
of  Hanover,  and  is  the  only  child  of  Edward, 
duke  of  Kent,  fourth  son  of  George  HI.,  and 
the  princess  Victoria  Mary  Louisa  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Saalfeld,  relict  of  the  hereditary  prince 
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of  Leiningen.  Her  father  died  Jan.  23.  1820. 
Neither  George  IV.  nor  his  brothers,  the  dukes 
of  York  and  Clarence,  had  surviving  legitimate 
issue,  and  she  heoame  heir  presumptive  to  the 
throne  on  the  aocession  of  her  uncle  William 
IV.  in  1880.  Her  education  was  intrusted  to 
the  duchess  of  Northumberland.  On  the  death 
of  William  IV.  without  issue,  June  20,  1887, 
the  crowns  of  England  and  Hanover,  which 
had  been  worn  bj  the  same  person  since  the 
accession  of  George  I.  (1714),  were  separated, 
the  former  devolving  upon  the  princess  Vic- 
toria, and  the  latter,  by  virtue  of  the  Salic 
law,  falling  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  the 
late  king's  younger  brother.  Queen  Victoria 
was  crowned  in  Westminster  abbey,  June  28, 
1838.  When  she  came  to  the  throne  the 
whig  ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne  was  in  pow- 
er. Her  sympathies  were  with  that  party, 
and  they  retained  the  administration,  in  spite 
of  a  majority  against  them  in  the  commons, 
till  1841.  The  first  years  of  the  queen's  reign 
were  disturbed  by  the  rebellion  in  Cana£i, 
the  anti-corn-law  league,  the  chartist  agita- 
tion, the  Jamaica  question,  Irish  affairs,  the 
Afghan  war  (1889-'42),  and  the  war  with 
China  (1840).  The  revenue  at  the  same  time 
was  steadily  falling  off,  the  deficit  in  1841 
being  about  £2,000,000.  On  Feb.  10,  1840, 
Queen  Victoria  was  married  to  her  cousin 
ftince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  On 
Aug.  80,  1841,  Lord  Melbourne  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  re- 
tained office  till  1846.  He  succeeded  in  pla- 
cing foreign  affairs  on  a  satisfactory  footing, 
and  carried  through  the  introduction  of  an 
income  tax  and  the  abolition  of  the  com  laws. 
The  ministry  of  Lord  John  Russell  (1846-'52) 
carried  the  empire  safely  through  the  Irish 
famine  and  the  dangers  of  the  year  of  revolu- 
tions (1848),  and  repealed  the  navigation  laws 
(1849).  The  conservatives  held  office  under 
Lord  Derby  through  1852,  and  were  succeeded 
by  the  Aberdeen  coalition  ministry.  Forced 
to  give  way  before  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  on  the  question  of  the  management  of 
the  Russian  war,  they  were  followed,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1855,  by  the  Palmerston  ministry,  who 
brought  to  a  successful  close  the  Russian  war, 
as  well  as  wars  with  Persia  and  China,  and 
were  struggling  with  the  great  Indian  rebel- 
lion when,  in  February,  1858,  they  were  de- 
feated on  a  bill  to  punish  conspiracies  against 
foreign  potentates,  and  resigned.  Lord  Derby 
held  office  till  June,  1869,  when  Lord  Palmer- 
ston was  reinstated.  The  rebellion  in  India 
having  been  put  down,  the  possessions  of  the 
East  India  company  were  transferred  to  the 
crown  in  August,  1858.  The  friendly  relations 
which  bad  long  existed  with  Napoleon  III. 
were  maintained,  and  neutrality  preserved  du- 
ring the  Italian  war,  the  civil  war  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  Polish  insurrection,  and  the 
war  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  though  decided 
leanings  on  the  part  of  the  Palmerston  min- 
istry more  than  once  threatened  serious  com- 


plications. The  expedition  against  Mexico 
(1861)  was  soon  abandoned,  and  the  protec- 
torate over  the  Ionian  islands  was  given  up 
(1863).     Lord  Palmerston  died  in  October, 

1865,  when  the  ministry  was  remodelled  under 
Earl  Russell.  It  was  defeated  on  a  clause  in 
the  reform  bill  in  June,  1866,  and  gave  place 
to  a  conservative  ministry  formed  by  Lord 
Derby,  which  carried  a  reform  bill  through 
parliament  in  1867.  Lord  Derby  resigned  in 
February,  1868,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  became  prime 
minister.  The  Abyssinian  expedition,  begun 
under  Derby,  was  successfully  carried  out. 
There  being  a  majority  against  Disraeli  in  the 
elections  of  1868,  he  resigned  in  December 
of  that  year.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  called  to  the 
premiership,  and  held  office  tiU  the  elections 
of  1874  showed  the  conservatives  again  in  the 
majority.  The  leading  events  of  his  adminis- 
tration were  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
church,  the  Irish  land  act,  the  elementary  edu- 
cation act,  the  abolition  of  purchase  of  army 
commissions,  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of 
Washington  covering  the  Alabama  claims,  the 
passage  of  the  ballot  act,  and  the  Ashantee 
war.  He  was  succeeded  in  1874  by  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, who  is  still  (1876)  prime  minister.  One 
of  his  most  striking  acts  of  foreign  policy  was 
the  purchase  of  the  shares  of  the  Suez  canal 
stock  belonging  to  the  khedive  of  Egypt  (No- 
vember, 1875).  From  the  day  of  her  accession 
to  the  throne  Queen  Victoria  has  enjoyed  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  respect  and  affection  of 
her  subjects ;  yet  several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  assassinate  her:  one  in  June,  1840, 
by  a  crazy  lad  named  Oxford ;  another  in 
May,  1842,  by  John  Francis,  who  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  for  the  offence,  but  the 
sentence  was  commuted  to  transportation  for 
life;  and  a  third  in  July  of  the  same  year,  by 
one  J.  W.  Bean,  whose  only  punishment  was 
18  months'  imprisonment.  Queen  Victoria 
travels  freauently  both  in  her  own  dominions 
and  abroad.  Her  mother,  the  duchess  of 
Kent,  died  March  16,  1861,  and  the  prince 
consort  Dec.  14  the  same  year.  Her  grief  at 
his  death  has  been  so  intense  as  in  a  great  de- 
gree to  prevent  her  from  appearing  in  public 
and  at  court  ceremonials,  though  she  has  never 
neglected  her  duties  as  a  sovereign.  She  lives 
in  comparative  seclusion,  and  generally  spends 
the  summer  at  Balmoral  in  Scotland.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1876,  she  opened  parliament  in  per- 
son for  the  first  time  unce  her  bereavement; 
and  in  April  she  was  authorized  by  an  act  of 
parliament  proposed  by  Mr.  Disraeli  to  assume 
the  title  of  empress  of  India.  The  queen  has 
had  nine  children,  all  of  whom  are  living:  Vic- 
toria, born  in  1840,  married  in  1858  to  the 
present  crown  prince  of  Prussia  and  of  the 
German  empire;  Albert  Edward,  prince  of 
Wales,  1841,  married  in  1863  to  ^e  princess 
Alexandra  of  Denmark ;  Alice,  1843,  married 
in  1862  to  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse-Darmstadt; 
Alfred,  1844,  created  duke  of  Edinburgh  in 

1866,  and  married  in  1874  to  the  grand  duch- 
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ess  Maria,  only  daughter  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander II.  of  Russia ;  Helena,  1846,  married  in 
1866  to  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-hol- 
stein-Sonderburg-Augustenbarg;  Louise,  1848, 
married  in  1871  to  the  marquis  of  Lome; 
Arthur,  1850;  Leopold,  1853;  and  Beatrice, 
1857.— See  "The  Early  Days  of  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Consort,"  compiled  under 
the  direction  of  the  queen  by  Lieut.  Gen.  C. 
Grey  (1867) ;  "  Leaves  from  the  Journal  of 
our  Life  in  the  Highlands"  (1868),  in  which 
she  was  assisted  by  Sir  Arthur  Helps;  and 
"  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort "  (1874),  prepared 
under  her  direction  by  Theodore  Martin. 

VICTORIA  FALLS.    See  Zambesi. 

VICTORIA  N'TANZA.    See  N'yanza. 

VICTORIA  REGIi.    See  Wateb  Lily. 

YICDAA.    See  Llama. 

YIDA,  Marco  GMamo,  an  Italian  poet,  born 
in  Cremona  about  1485,  died  at  Alba,  Sept.  27, 
1566.  He  studied  at  Padua  and  Bologna,  and 
entered  the  order  of  the  canons  of  St.  Mark 
at  Mantua.  Subsequently  he  became  canon  of 
St.  John  Lateran  in  Rome,  and  prior  of  San 
Silvestro  at  Frascati,  and  in  1582  bishop  of 
Alba.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  schol- 
ars and  best  Latin  poets  of  his  day.  He  wrote 
also  in  Italian.  His  best  production  is  a  met- 
rical treatise  De  Arte  Poetica  (Rome,  1527), 
which,  as  well  as  his  GhrUtias^  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English.  His  poem  on  chess,  Scac- 
ehicB  LicduSy  was  translated  by  Goldsmith. 

YIDIUS,  Vidii9,  the  Latinized  name  of  Guido 
GuiDi,  an  Italian  physician,  born  in  Florence 
about  1500,  died  in  Pisa,  May  26, 1569.  Early 
in  life  he  was  called  to  France,  where  he  was 
appointed  first  physician  to  Francis  I.,  and  ac- 
quired great  reputation  both  as  a  practitioner 
and  as  a  lecturer.  After  the  death  of  Francis 
I.  he  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  became  phy- 
sician to  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  a  member  of  the 
Florentine  academy,  and  finally  professor  of 
medicine  in  the  university  of  Pisa.  His  name 
is  perpetuated  in  the  anatondcal  designation  of 
the  Vidian  nerve,  a  filament  running  from  the 
spheno-palatine  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  at 
the  base  of  the  skull,  backward  through  .a  spe- 
cial canal  in  the  pterygoid  bone,  and  connected 
by  a  double  branch  with  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  facial  nerve  and  the  carotid  plexus  of 
the  sympathetic.  Vidius  published  many  works 
on  the  institutes  of  medicine,  hygiene,  thera- 
peutics, fevers,  aliment,  materia  medica,  and 
anatomy.  They  were  all  collected  by  his  neph- 
ew of  the  same  name,  physician  to  the  queen 
of  France  (3  vols.,  Venice,  1614). 

?IDOC(t,  Engine  Fraifois,  a  French  detective, 
born  in  Arras,  July  23,  1775,  died  in  Paris, 
May  10,  1857.  He  began  life  as  a  baker,  and 
early  became  the  terror  of  his  companions  by 
his  athletic  frame  and  violent  disposition.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  a  notorious  thief,  and 
after  many  disgraceful  adventures  turned  up 
as  a  soldier,  and  then  as  a  spy.  He  was  im- 
prisoned at  Arras  at  the  instance  of  the  ter- 
rorist Lebon,  whose  sister  he  married  after  his 


release.  He  aooused  her  of  faithlessness,  en- 
listed in  the  army,  and  in  1796  returned  to  Paris 
with  some  money,  which  he  soon  squandered. 
Next  he  was  sentenced  at  Lille  to  eight  years' 
hard  labor  for  forgery,  bat  repeatedly  escaped ; 
and  in  1808  he  became  connected  with  the 
Paris  police  as  a  private  detective.  His  ante- 
cedents enabled  him  to  render  important  ser- 
vices, and  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  brigade 
de  siirete  (safety  brigade),  chiefly  composed  of 
reprieved  convicts  and  others  of  similar  char- 
acter, which  purged  Paris  of  the  many  dan- 
gerous classes.  In  1818  he  received  a  full  par- 
don, and  his  connection  with  this  service  lasted 
till  about  1828,  when  he  settled  at  St.  Mand6 
as  a  paper  manufacturer.  Soon  after  the  July 
revolution  he  became  a  political  detective,  but 
with  little  success.  In  1836  he  opened  an  office 
to  aid  in  the  recovery  of  stolen  property,  but 
it  was  closed  by  the  police,  and  he  narrowly 
escaped  imprisonment.  In  1848  he  was  again 
employed  under  the  republican  government, 
but  he  died  penniless.  Many  works  which  he 
did  not  write  appeared  under  his  name,  in- 
cluding Les  vrais  my^Ures  de  Paris  (7  vols., 
Paris,  1844),  and  Lea  chauffeurs  du  nord  (5 
vols.,  1845-6) ;  some  authorities  also  deny  his 
authorship  of  his  Memoires  (4  vols.,  1828 ;  Eng- 
lish translation,  London,  1828).  The  best  sketch 
of  Vidocq  is  by  M.  B.  Maurin  (Paris,  1858). 

VIEL-CASTEL.  L  H«raee  de,  count,  a  French 
author,  bom  about  1797,  died  Oct.  1,  1864. 
He  first  published  a  Collection  de  costumes^ 
armes  et  meubles  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1826 ;  2d  ed., 
1834),  and  afterward  many  novels  of  fashion- 
able life,  including  Madame  la  diiehesse  (1836), 
Gerard  de  Stolberg  (1837),  Mile,  de  Verdun 
(1838),  and  La  noblesse  de  province  (4  vols., 
1841 -'2).  He  also  produced  several  volumes 
relating  to  Mario  Antoinette  (1858-^9),  and  Les 
travailleurs  de  1792,  consisting  of  documents 
relating  to  the  reign  of  terror  (1862).  II» 
LobIs  de,  baron,  a  French  historian,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  bom  Oct.  14,  1800.  He  was 
employed  in  the  foreign  office  from  1818  to 
1821 ;  in  the  latter  year  he  was  attached  to 
the  legation  at  Madrid,  and  in  1828  to  that  at 
Vienna.  In  1829  he  became  subdirector  of 
the  political  department  in  the  foreign  minis- 
try, retired  in  1 880,  but  held  the  ofiice  again 
from  1831  to  1848;  and  from  1849  till  tho 
coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  he  was  director. 
In  1853  he  retired  from  public  service  and 
began  to  prepare  his  Jlistoire  de  la  restaura- 
tion  (17  vols.,  1860-'76;  still  in  progress). 
His  other  works  include  Essai  historique  sur 
les  deux  Pitt  (2  vols.,  1846). 

VIEN,  Joseph  Marie,  a  French  painter,  born 
in  Montpellier,  June  18,  1716,  died  in  Paris, 
March  27, 1809.  His  "  Plague  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  Time  of  David  ^'  gained  him  the  grand 
prize  of  the  French  academy  in  1748,  and  a 
pension  from  the  government,  enabling  him 
to  spend  six  years  at  Rome.  In  1754  he  was 
elected  to  the  French  academy,  and  in  1776 
became  director  of  the  French  school  of  art 
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at  Rome,  and  in  1781  of  the  academy  in  Paris. 
Under  Napoleon  I.  he  was  a  senator.  He  was 
regarded  as  the  first  historical  painter  of  his 
time,  and  the  regenerator  of  painting  in  France. 
His  veneration  for  the  antique  had  a  decided 
influence  upon  the  works  of  his  pupils  David, 
Vincent,  and  others.  Among  his  best  paint- 
ings are  ''  St.  Denis  preaching  to  the  Gauls," 
"  The  Sleeping  Hermit,"  "  St.  Louis  intrusting 
the  Regency  to  Blanche  of  Castile,"  *'  Hector 
inciting  Paris  to  arm  for  the  Defence  of  Troy," 
"  The  Parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache," 
"  Briseis  in  the  Tent  of  Achilles,"  "  Cupid  and 
Psyche,"  "The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,"  and 
**  The  Virgin  attended  by  Angels." 

?Ii3lllA  (Ger.  Wien)^  a  city  of  Europe,  capi- 
tal of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  and  of 
the  province  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the  Danube, 
330  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Beriin ;  lat.  48**  13'  N.,  Ion. 
16^  23'  E.;  pop.  in  1870,  834,284;  in  1875, 
1,020,770,  of  whom  673,865  were  in  Vienna 
proper  and  346,905  in 
the  Vorort€  or  com- 
munes included  in  the 
police  districts,  but 
not  in  the  municipal 
jurisdiction.  There 
are  about  25,000  Pro- 
testants, 46,000  Jews, 
and  some  members  of 
the  Greek  and  other 
churches ;  upward  of 
nine  tenths  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Roman 
Catholics.  The  city 
is  situated  in  a  fer- 
tile plain  bordered  by 
the  Wienerwald,  con- 
sisting of  spurs  of  the 
Styrian  Alps.  About 
5  m.  N.  W.  of  Vienna 
the  Danube  divides 
into  two  unequal 
branches,  the  south- 
em    and    smaller    of 

which,  called  the  Donaukanal,  after  traversing 
the  city,  rejoins  the  main  stream  a  few  miles 
below.  The  Donaukanal  receives  the  small 
river  Wien  and  the  Alser  and  Ottakringer 
creeks.  The  circuitous  subdivisions  of  the 
northern  arm  have  been  led  into  a  new  chan- 
nel, nearer  to  the  city,  about  4  m.  long  and 
300  yards  wide,  which  was  opened  to  navi- 
gation on  May  30,  1875.  This  partially  ob- 
viates the  dangers  of  inundation,  from  which 
the  lower  parts  of  the  city  have  often  suffered, 
and  facilitates  its  extension  in  a  northeasterly 
direction.  The  Donaustadt  is  here  being  laid 
oat  Five  bridges,  two  of  them  for  railways, 
have  been  constructed  across  the  new  bed  of 
the  Danube.  The  finest  of  the  14  bridges  over 
the  Wien  is  the  ElisabethbrUcke. — Vienna  is 
oDe  of  the  most  attractive  capitals  of  Europe, 
and  has  been  greatly  embellished  since  1858. 
Until  then  high  walls  and  deep  trenches  sur- 
rounded the  old  *^  city  "  and  divided  it  from 


the  86  so-called  suburbs  (Vontddte),  With 
the  levelling  of  the  fortifications  the  distinc- 
tion between  city  and  suburbs  ceased,  and 
Vienna  was  divided  into  nine  districts,  viz.: 
Innere  Stadt,  Leopold stadt,  Landstrasse,  Wie- 
den,  Margarethen,  Mariahilf,  Neuban,  Joseph- 
stadt,  and  Alsergrund.  All  but  the  second 
are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  The 
Innere  Stadt,  still  called  *^  the  city,"  comprises 
the  oldest  part  of  Vienna,  the  largest  squares 
and  most  notable  edifices,  and  the  new  and 
beautiful  quarter  which  has  risen  on  the  site 
of  the  fortifications  and  the  broad  glacis  which 
encircled  them.  The  Ringstrasse,  a  series  of 
boulevards  lined  with  palatial  buildings  and 
planted  with  trees,  forms  a  belt  around  this 

?art  of  Vienna^  2f  m.  long  and  186  ft.  wide, 
'arallel  with  it  runs  the  Lastenstrasse,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  heavy  traffic;  and  a 
third  belt,  the  Gfirtelstrasse,  runs  along  the  low 
ramparts  thrown  up  in  the  beginning  of  the 


Opera  Hoose. 

18th  century,  marking  the  limits  of  the  muni- 
cipal territory.  The  area  thus  included  has  a 
circumference  of  16  m.,  and  contains  about 
11,000  houses.  The  Vororte  gradually  absumo 
a  rural  character  toward  the  surrounding  hills 
and  along  the  shores  of  the  Danube.  The 
streets  of  Vienna  are  well  paved  and  kept  in 
good  condition,  though  in  the  old  ports  they  are 
mostly  narrow  and  irregular.  The  Ringstrasse 
and  the  almost  equally  fine  streets  crossing  it 
constitute  the  favorite  quarter  of  the  wealthy. 
The  new  opera  house,  in  this  locality,  is  mag- 
nificent in  its  internal  arrangements,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  theatres  in  Europe. 
The  palaces  of  the  archdukes  Wilhelm  and  Lud- 
wig  Victor  are  imposing  specimens  of  the  re- 
naissance style,  and  the  gymnasium  is  a  con- 
spicuous Gothic  building.  Other  prominent 
edifices  on  or  near  the  Ringstrasse  are  the  new 
academy  of  fine  arts,  the  conservatory  of  mu- 
sic, the  museum  of  arts  and  industry,  the  cen- 
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tral  telegraph  office,  and  the  military  headquar- 
ters. AmoDg  edifices  in  conrse  of  erection 
{1876)  are  a  Gothic  town  hall,  the  new  parlia- 
ment and  university  buildings,  the  imperial 
museums,  the  imperial  theatre,  and  the  ez- 
ohange.  The  fine  Francis  Joseph  quay  is  the 
continuation  of  the  Ringstrasse  along  the 
Donaukanal.  Remnants  of  the  old  bastions 
have  been  preserved  to  support  prominent 
iStructures,  such  as  the  palaces  of  the  archduke 
Albrecht  and  the  duke  of  Ooburg,  and  the 
colossal  Francis  Joseph  barracks.  The  wings 
of  the  last  are  connected  by  the  Francis  Joseph 

fate,  one  of  the  few  remaining  gates.    The 
Sgerzeile  in  the  Leopoldstadt,  leading  to  the 
Prater,  is  a  broad  and  animated  thoroughfare, 
and  there  is  at  least  one  similar 
main  street  in  each  of  the  other 
districts,   among   the    prominent  ^. 

structures  of  which  are  the  Bel- 
vedere palace,  built  by  Prince  Eu- 
gene of  Savoy,  with  a  fine  public 
garden,  the  great  arsenal,  and  the 
station  of  the  Northern  railway, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
The  most  important  square  is  the 
Stephansplatz,  with  the  cathedral 
and  episcopal  palace,  constituting 
the  centre  of  Vienna,  the  Kamt- 
nerstrasse,  the  Graben,  and  other 
leading  streets  converging  here. 
The  large  square  called  Am  Hof, 
the  Hoher  Markt  and  Neuer 
Markt,  and  most  other  open  spaces 
contain  monuments  and  fountains. 
The  Josephsplatz  has  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  Joseph  II.,  and 
the  Schwarzenbergplatz  one  of 
Field  Marshal  Schwarzenberg ; 
and  on  the  Schillerplatz  the  foun- 
dation of  Schiller^s  monument  was 
laid,  May  9,  1876.  On  the  outer 
Burgplatz  (palace  square),  the 
largest  in  Vienna,  are  the  eques- 
trian statues  of  Prince  Eugene 
and  the  archduke  Oharles.  The 
Burgthor  (palace  gate),  consisting 
of  12  Doric  columns,  is  also  here. 
The  inner  Burgplatz  or  Franzens- 
platz  is  formed  by  the  four  principal  wings  of 
the  imperial  palace.  The  easternmost,  the 
Schweizerhof,  dates  from  the  13th  century; 
the  northern,  the  most  recent,  was  erected  in 
1728 ;  the  Amalienhof  in  the  west  dates  from 
the  16th  century;  and  the  southern  wing,  con- 
taining the  largest  apartments,  was  completed 
in  1670.  The  monument  of  Francis  I,  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  Franzensplatz,  and  there 
are  four  groups  representing  the  labors  of 
Hercules  at  the  portals  of  the  northern  wing. 
Adjoining  the  palace  are  the  imperial  theatre 
{Burgtheater\  the  riding  school,  considered 
the  finest  in  Europe  and  the  scene  of  splendid 
pageants,  the  imperial  library,  the  museums  of 
natural  history,  and  the  cabinet  of  coins  and 
antiquities. — Vienna  possesses  about  60  Catho- 


lic churches  and  chapels,  three  Protestant  and 
three  Greek  churches,  and  several  synagogues. 
The  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture. 
The  present  edifice  dates  mainly  from  the  14& 
century.  Its  length  is  854  ft.,  breadth  230  fL, 
height  of  nave  89  ft.  The  great  southern  tow- 
er, completed  early  in  the  15th  century,  and 
renovated  in  1860-'64,  is  about  470  ft.  high. 
The  cathedral  contains  nearly  40  marble  al- 
tars ;  a  pulpit  by  Anton  Pilgram,  rich  in  deli- 
cate carvings;  and  numerous  monuments,  of 
which  that  of  the  emperor  Frederick  III., 
with  over  200  figures,  is  the  most  remarkable. 
Underneath  the  cathedral  are  vast  catacombs. 
The  church  of  Maria  Stiegen,  completed  early 


St.  Stephen's  Cathedra]. 

in  the  15th  century,  is  another  beautiful  Gothic 
structure.  The  church  of  St.  Peter  is  mod- 
elled after  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  the  church 
of  St.  CharleSi  completed  in  1787,  has  an  im- 
posing cupola.  The  Augustinian  church  con- 
tains Oanova's  mausoleum  of  the  archduchess 
Christine,  and  in  the  Capuchin  church  is  the 
burial  vault  of  the  imperial  family.  The  Vo- 
tivkirche,  begun  in  1856  to  commemorate  the 
emperor's  escape  from  assassination  (1858).  will 
be  one  of  the  finest  of  modern  Gothic  edifices. 
Among  other  notable  places  of  worship  are  a 
Greek  church  and  the  new  Jewish  synagogue 
in  the  Moorish  style.  The  Mekhitarist  Arme- 
nian convent  at  Vienna  is  next  in  importance 
to  the  main  establishment  at  Venice. — In  the 
imperial  palace  is  the  chamber  of  treasurea,  in- 
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dnding  the  largest  knows  emerald;  the  Flor- 
entine diamond  of  188  carats,  lost  by  Oharles 
the  Bold  in  one  of  his  battles  with  the  Swiss; 
the  regalia  nsed  at  the  coronation  of  the  Qer- 
man  emperors,  said  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  tomb  of  Charlemagne;  Benrennto  Oel- 
lini's  celebrated  salt  cellar;  and  manj  objects 
of  historical  interest.  The  cabinet  of  coins 
and  antiquities  contains  over  140,000  coins  and 
a  large  collection  of  cameos  and  intaglios,  vases, 
bronzes,  and  gems.  The  imperial  cabinets  of 
zoology  and  botany  and  of  mineralogy  are  aJ- 
most  unrivalled  in  completeness.  An  oriental 
moseom  was  opened  in  1876.  In  the  armory 
of  the  arsenal  is  a  cnrioos  collection  of  tro- 
phies of  war.  The  miscellaneous  Ambras  col- 
lection in  the  Belvedere  derives  its  name  from 
a  castle  in  Tyrol,  whence  it  was  transferred 
to  Vienna.  Connected  with  it  is  a  museum 
of  Egyptian  antiauities.  The  Belvedere  con- 
tains the  imperial  picture  gallery,  with  over 
2,000  paintings  by  almost  all  the  great  mas- 
ters. The  collections  of  Prince  Liechtenstein, 
Count  Harrach,  and  other  noblemen,  and  the 
academy  of  fine  arts,  also  abound  in  remark- 
able works.  The  imperial  library,  founded  in 
1440,  has  about  600,000  volumes,  20,000  man- 
uscripts, and  800,000  engravings.  The  uni- 
versity library,  founded  in  1777,  has  100,000 
volumes ;  that  of  the  archduke  Albrecht  con- 
tains a  superb  collection  of  engravings  and 
drawings.  The  collection  of  manuscripts  in 
the  oriental  academy  is  probably  the  richest  in 
the  world.  Valuable  libraries  of  from  10,000 
to  80,000  volumes  are  attached  to  scientific 
institutions  and  convents,  and  to  several  pri- 
vate palaces.  The  university  of  Vienna,  found- 
ed in  1865,  enjoys  a  world-wide  celebrity  for 
the  excellence  of  its  medical  school.  In  the 
summer  term  of  1875  the  university  had  8,919 
students,  of  whom  82  were  from  the  United 
States.  The  number  of  instructors  in  the  win- 
ter term  of  1875-6  was  210.  Astronomical 
and  meteorological  observatories,  a  botanic 
garden,  and  various  museums  and  institutions 
are  connected  with  the  university.  The  Jo- 
Bephinum,  an  academy  for  the  instruction  of 
army  surgeons,  long  famous  for  its  anatomi- 
cal preparations  in  wax,  was  recently  closed. 
The  polytechnic  institute  has  extensive  chemi- 
cal, physical,  and  technological  collections.  In 
1868  it  was  attended  by  600  students,  and  in 
1875  by  1,800.  An  agricultural  college  was 
founded  in  1872.  The  academy  of  sciences, 
the  geological  institute,  and  the  military  geo- 
graphical institute  all  occupy  a  high  rank.  The 
oriental  academy  prepares  candidates  for  the 
diplomatio  service  m  the  East  The  Theresia- 
num,  formerly  accessible  only  to  the  aristocrsr 
cy,  now  admits  all  classes.  Among  govern- 
ment institutions,  the  imperial  printing  office, 
a  vast  establishment,  is  in  some  respects  un- 
rivalled in  its  appliances.  There  are  tye  gym- 
nasiums, four  Realgymnoiieny  eight  ReaUehu- 
len^  more  than  100  elementary  public  schools, 
and  many  special  schools.  The  city  devotes  a 
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capital  of  over  18,000,000  florins  to  charitable 
institutions,  which  are  numerous  and  admira- 
bly managed.  The  general  hospital  accommo- 
dates 8,000  patients;  in  the  connected  lying- 
in  hospital  more  than  half  of  the  illegitimate 
births  a0,615  out  of  a  total  of  27,265  in  1874) 
take  place,  the  surrounding  country  largely 
contributing  to  the  number. — ^Vienna  swarms 
with  coffee  houses,  beer  gardens,  and  other 
public  resorts.  The  Prater,  the  principal  prom- 
enade, is  a  fine  park  on  an  island  in  the  Dan- 
ube, over  5  m.  long.  It  contains  six  principal 
avenues,  one  of  which  is  chiefly  frequented 
by  fashionable  people  with  elegant  equipages ; 
but  the  avenues  leading  to  the  so-called  Wur- 
stelprater,  with  panoramas,  swings,  bands  of 
music,  and  rustic  kitchens,  are  more  animated, 
and  their  gay  aspect  is  enhanced  by  the  va- 
ried costumes  of  the  Austrian  nationalities,  as 
well  as  of  Bervians,  Greeks,  and  Turks.  The 
great  exhibition,  opened  in  the  Prater  May  1, 
1878,  was  visited  by  about  5,500,000  persons. 
The  rotunda,  the  central  portion  of  tne  main 
building,  has  been  preserved.  (8ee  iNnrs- 
TBiAL  Exhibitions.)  Among  other  open-air 
resorts  are  the  Volksgarten,  with  Canova*s 
group  of  ^^  Theseus  vanquishing  the  Centaur," 
in  a  temple  designed  alter  that  of  Theseus  at 
Athens ;  the  city  park  on  the  Ringstrasse,  with 
the  Bchubert  monument ;  and  the  botanic  gar- 
den. There  are  eight  theatres,  besides  the  new 
opera  house.  The  Burgtheater  is  the  best  in 
Germany;  the  Carltheater  is  patronized  by 
all  classes;  while  the  most  popular  with  the 
masses  are  the  Josephst&dter  Theater  and  the 
Volkstheater  in  the  Prater,  in  which  last  plays 
in  the  Viennese  dialect  are  performed. — The 
elevation  of  the  city  near  its  centre  is  about 
500  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  climate  is  change- 
able and  unhealthful;  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  year  is  62^,  of  summer  70^,  and  of 
winter  82°.  In  spring  and  autumn  the  city 
is  exposed  to  high  winds,  and  pulmonary  dis- 
eases prevail.  The  annud  death  rate  is  about 
86  in  1,000.  Vienna  is  supplied  with  excel- 
lent water  from  the  Schneeberg,  40  m.  distant, 
by  an  aqueduct  completed  in  1878,  the  most 
important  modem  work  of  the  kind  in  con- 
tinental Europe.  The  city  is  an  emporium  for 
the  trade  with  the  East.  The  principal  arti- 
cles of  manufacture  are  fancy  leather,  moth- 
er-of-pearl and  meerschaum  articles,  jewelry, 
kid  gloves,  docks,  musical  and  opticfu  instru- 
ments, shawls,  silks,  and  velvets.  In  the  first 
half  of  1875  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  about  1,400,000  fiorins;  they 
consisted  chiefiy  of  mother-of-pearl  and  horn 
buttons,  leather,  hides,  furs,  musical  instru- 
ments, pipes,  and  kid  gloves.  The  number 
of  banks  was  reduced  by  the  recent  financial 
crisis  from  69  in  1878  to  26  in  1875.  Vienna 
is  the  centre  of  an  important  railway  system. 
It  communicates  by  steamboat  with  Linz  and 
Pesdi,  but  the  shipping  is  inconsiderable. 
Horse  railways  cross  Uie  city  in  all  directions. 
— ^The  immediate  surroun&igs  offer  charm- 
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ing  ■oenery.  The  heights  of  the  Leopoldsherg 
and  Eahlenherg  (see  Kahlbnbebo)  command 
a  view  extending  to  the  Stjrian  Alps  on  the 
Boath  and  the  Oarpathians  on  tiie  east  The 
famons  gardens  of  SchOnbrnnn,  the  snmmer 
residence  of  the  emperor,  about  8  m.  S.  W.  of 
the  oitjr,  are  laid  out  in  the  formal  style  of  the 
last  oentary ;  they  contain  a  menagerie  and  a 
botanic  garden,  with  an  extensive  collection 
of  tropical  plants.  The  castle  of  Laxenbnrg, 
9  m.  S.  of  Vienna,  possesses  many  cnrioos 
relics  of  fendalism,  and  is  snrronnded  by  a  fine 
park.  Near  by  is  the  romantic  BrOhl  valley, 
with  the  rains  of  ancient  strongholds.  A  few 
miles  farther  S.  is  Baden,  with  celebrated  snl- 
phar  springs,  which  were  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans.— Vienna,  originally  probably  a  Celtic 
settlement,  is  first  mentionea  in  history,  under 
the  name  of  Vindobona,  as  a  station  of  the 
Roman  legions  in  Upper  Pannonia.  It  rose 
to  strategic  importance  in  the  2d  century  A. 
D.,  but  was  abandoned  by  the  Romans  after 
the  incursion  of  the  Huns  in  the  5th,  and  was 
successively  occupied  by  the  Longobards  and 
Avars.  It  was  the  principal  city  of  the  Ost- 
mark,  founded  by  Charlemagne,  and  in  1160 
became  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Baben- 
berg.  The  crusades  contributed  to  its  com- 
mercial development,  and  under  the  early 
Hapsburg  rulers  the  city  attained  great  pros- 
perity. In  the  15th  century  ^neas  Sylvius, 
afterward  Pope  Pius  II.,  testifies  to  the  riches 
of  Vienna  and  the  fame  of  its  university.  The 
population  was  then  50,000.  It  was  captured 
by  Matthias  Oorvinus  in  1485,  and  heroically 
defended  against  Sultan  Solyman  the  Magnifi- 
cent in  1529.  Under  Ferdinand  I.  it  became 
the  seat  of  the  German  emperors.  In  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  it  was  strongly  fortified, 
but  its  growth  was  impeded  by  religious  dis- 
turbances during  the  thirty  years'  war,  by  the 
frightful  ravages  of  the  plague  in  1679,  and 
by  the  second  invasion  of  the  Turks  in  1688, 
when  the  valor  of  Starhemberg  and  the  timely 
succor  of  John  Sobieski  of  Poland  saved  the 
city.  It  was  greatly  embellished  under  Leo- 
pold I.,  and  endowed  with  institutions  of  learn- 
ing by  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II.  A  treaty 
was  concluded  at  Vienna  in  1788  between 
Charles  VI.  and  Louis  XV.  In  1805  and  again 
in  1809  the  city  was  occupied  by  the  French ; 
in  the  latter  year  the  peace  of  Schdnbrunn 
was  negotiated,  and  in  1814-'15  the  congress 
of  Vienna  was  held.  During  the  revolution- 
ary movements  of  1848  the  city  was  the  scene 
of  serious  disturbances,  and  after  a  rising  in 
October  was  taken  by  Windischgratz.  (See 
Austria,  vol.  ii.,  p.  146.)  On  Oct.  80,  1864, 
peace  was  conduaed  at  Vienna  between  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  on  one  side  and  Denmark  on 
the  other.  The  opening  of  the  exhibition  of 
1878  coincided  with  a  great  financial  crisis.  It 
infiioted  upon  the  government  a  loss  of  14,- 
866,921  fiorins,  the  expenditures  amounting  to 
19,128,270  and  the  receipts  to  4,256,849,  ac- 
cording to  official  returns  of  March,  1876.— 


The  OMgrMB  ef  TtouA  was  a  conference  of  the 
European  powers  held  after  the  first  fall  of 
Napcueon  to  carry  out  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris  of  May  80,  1814,  and  to  re- 
organize the  political  system  of  the  continent. 
Francis  of  Austria,  Alexander  I.  of  Russia, 
Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia,  and  the  kings 
of  Denmark,  Bavaria,  and  WtLrtemberg  were 
present,  besides  minor  princes,  and  aU  the  Eu- 
ropean states  were  represented  except  Turkey. 
The  foremost  diplomatists  present  were  Met- 
ternich  for  Austria,  Nesselrode  for  Russia, 
Hardenberg  for  Prussia,  Talleyrand  for  France, 
and  Castlereagh  for  England.  The  preliminary 
discussions  opened  in  September,  1814,  and 
the  general  acts  were  signed  on  June  9,  1815, 
those  relating  to  the  Germanic  confederation 
having  been  signed  the  day  before.  The  main 
results  were  as  follows :  Austria  was  reinstated 
in  her  former  possessions  except  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  and  kept  Salzburg,  Venetia  (con- 
stituting with  Lombardy  the  Lombardo- Vene- 
tian kingdom),  and  Dalmatia.  Most  of  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw  was  erected  into  a  heredi- 
tary kingdom  for  Alexander  I.  Prussia  recov- 
ered Posen,  and  acquired  half  of  Saxony,  Swe- 
dish Pomerania,  Westphalia,  and  important 
territories  west  of  the  Rhine.  The  republic 
of  Cracow  was  created,  and  placed  under  the 
protection  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia. 
Norway  was  confirmed  to  Sweden  as  a  com- 
pensation for  Finland,  ceded  to  Russia  in  1809. 
Holland,  to  which  the  Belgian  provinces  were 
united,  was  recognized  as  a  kingdom  under  the 
prince  of  Orange,  who  for  cessions  in  Germany 
received  Luxemburg.  Hanover  was  erected 
into  a  kingdom,  and  the  two  Mecklenburgs, 
Oldenburg,  and  Saxe- Weimar  were  constituted 
grand  duchies.  Germany,  whose  great  mass 
of  petty  states  and  free  cities  had  been  mostly 
absorbed,  was  reconstituted  into  a  confedera- 
tion. Neufch&tel,  under  Prussian  sovereignty, 
was  admitted  as  a  canton  of  the  Swiss  confed- 
eration, and  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  was 
guaranteed.  The  former  ruling  houses  were 
reinstated  in  Naples,  Sardinia,  to  which  Ge- 
noa was  annexed,  Tuscany,  and  Modena,  whUe 
Parma  was  assigned  to  the  ex-empress  Maria 
Louisa.  The  papal  see  recovered  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  possessions,  France  retaining 
Avignon  and  Venaissin.  The  latter  power 
was  restricted  to  very  nearly  the  same  terri- 
tory that  it  had  possessed  before  the  revolu- 
tion. England  retained  Cape  Colony  and  Mau- 
ritius, which  had  belonged  respectively  to  Hol- 
land and  France,  as  well  as  Malta  and  Heli^^o- 
land,  and  relinquished  her  other  conquests.  The 
Ionian  islands  were  declared  an  independent 
republic  under  British  protection.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  treaties,  which  had  been  delayed 
both  by  extravagant  festivities  and  politiG«l 
intriffues,  was  hastened  by  the  sudden  return 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba.  The  last  coalition 
against  him  was  immediately  formed  (March 
26,  1816),  and  a  few  days  after  the  signing  of 
the  treaties  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought. 
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TIERHEi  a  W.  department  of  France,  formed 
chiefly  from  the  old  province  of  Poitoa,  bor- 
dering on  the  departments  of  Matne-et-Loire, 
Indre-et-Loire,  Indre,  Haute- Vienne,  Gharente, 
and  Denx-S^vres:  area,  2,691  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1872,  820.598.  It  is  level,  excepting  in  the 
south.  Tne  principal  rivers  are  the  Vienne, 
Gharente,  Gartempe,  and  Grease.  About  one 
third  of  the  area  is  arable,  one  eighth  covered 
with  forests,  and  the  remainder  waste.  The 
vine  is  extensively  cultivated,  but  yields  only 
inferior  wines.  Ghestnuts  form  an  important 
part  of  the  food  of  the  peasantry.  Sand  of  a 
superior  quality  for  making  glass  and  imitation 
diamonds  is  procured  from  Vienne,  and  there 
are  excellent  quarries  of  lithographic  stone 
and  mill  stones,  and  iron  mines.  Lace,  wool- 
len goods,  iron  ware,  saddlery,  firearms,  and 
cutlery  are  made.  It  is  divided  into  the  arron- 
dissements  of  Gh&tellerault,  Givray,  Loudun, 
Montmorillon,  and  Poitiers.    GapitaL  Poitiers. 

VIENIIE  (anc.  Vienna)^  a  town  of  Daaphiny, 
France,  in  the  department  of  Isdre,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rh6ne,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
CJdre,  49  m.  N.  W.  of  Grenoble ;  pop.  in  1872, 
26,017.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Maurice  and  St. 
Peter's  are  the  most  interesting  churches.  The 
college  dates  from  1605.  The  abbey  of  St.  Pe- 
ter is  now  a  museum  for  the  Roman  antiqui- 
ties which  abound  here,  including  remains  of 
aqueducts  and  an  ampnitheatre,  and  a  well 

E reserved  temple  dedicated  to  Augustus  and 
.ivia. — Vienne  was  the  capital  of  the  first  and 
second  kingdoms  of  Burgundy.  The  16th  gen- 
eral council  was  held  here  in  1811-12. 

YliaiWi;  BMMtt,    See  HAVTE-VismvE. 

VmSEN,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  in  the 
district  of  DOsseldorf,  near  the  Niers  and  the 
Nordkanal,  10  m.  S.  W.  of  Grefeld;  pop.  in 
1871,  18,650.  It  is  an  important  centre  of  cot- 
ton, flax,  woollen,  silk,  ribbon,  and  velvet 
manufactures,  employing  10,000  persons. 

VIEnFA,  or  f i^  Fnafiib)  a  French  mathema- 
tician, bom  at  Fontenay-le-Gomte  in  1540, 
died  in  Paris  in  December,  1608.  He  was 
master  of  requests  during  the  reigns  of  Henry 
III.  and  Henry  IV.  He  was  once  saved  from 
imprisonment  and  death  by  the  duchess  de 
Eohan.  For  Henry  IV.  he  deciphered  the 
communications  made  by  the  Spaniards  with 
one  another,  through  a  cipher  composed  of 
more  than  600  characters  signifying  different 
things  at  different  times.  He  was  the  first  to 
combine  symbols  of  operation  with  symbols 
of  quantity,  and  thus  to  render  algebra  a 
purely  symbolical  science.  An  edition  of 
most  of  his  works  was  published  at  Leyden 
in  1646,  edited  by  Van  Schooten. 

TIiraSENS,  BayMid,  a  French  physician, 
born  in  the  district  of  Rouergue  in  1641, 
died  in  Montpellier  about  1720.  His  most 
important  title  to  distinction  rests  upon  his 
Neurographia  Uhiver$alis  (Lyons,  1685),  on  the 
anatomy  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerves. 
Among  other  anatomical  structures  first  de- 
scribed by  him  is  the  "  valve  of  Vieusiens,"  a 


thin  layer  of  white  nervous  matter  forming 
the  roof  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  of  the  brain,  and  still  known  by  his 
name.  His  last  publication  was  his  TVaiti  dea 
liqueurs  du  corps  humain  (Toulouse,  1715). 

FIEUXTIlffS.  Hourlf  a  Belgian  violinist,  bom 
in  Verviers,  Feb.  20,  1820.  He  is  the  ton 
of  a  tuner  of  instruments,  played  the  vio- 
lin in  public  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  was  a 
pupil  of  De  Bdriot  for  several  months,  studied 
composition  under  Reicha,  appeared  witii  suc- 
cess in  Paris  and  Vienna  in  1880,  and  spent 
several  years  in  professional  journeys  through 
Europe,  becoming  a  public  favorite,  especiafiy 
at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  In  1848, 1865, 
and  1870  he  visited  America,  on  the  last  occa- 
sion being  associated  with  Mile.  Nilsson  in 
concerts.  His  playing  is  distinguished  by  great 
energy  and  breadth,  with  remarkable  elegance 
and  correctness.  His  compositions  combine 
the  qualities  of  classical  and  modem  music. 

YIGILIIIS,  pope,  born  in  Rome,  died  in  Syra- 
cuse in  656.  While  yet  a  deacon  he  was  des- 
ignated by  Pope  Boniface  II.  (580-'82)  as  his 
successor  in  tne  papal  see ;  but  this  act  was 
repealed  as  uncanonical.  During  the  pontifi- 
cates of  Agapetus  I.  and  Sylverius,  Vigilius  was 
^ocrisiarius  or  papal  envoy  at  Gonstantinople. 
He  sided  with  the  imperial  government  against 
Pope  Sylverius,  and  was  sent  to  Rome  to  pro- 
cure his  imprisonment  and  exile.  This  being 
accomplished,  Vigilius  was  proclaimed  pope  In 
687,  but  is  considered  to  have  been  an  antipope 
till  640,  when  Sylverius  died.  Among  many 
letters  of  doubtful  authenticity  is  one  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Vigilius  in  688,  at  the 
request  of  the  empress  Theodora,  to  the  heads 
of  the  Monophysites,  in  which  he  approved  of 
their  views,  and  condemned  the  anti-Mono- 
physite  decisions  of  Pope  Leo  I.;  but  later 
(after  640)  he  refused  to  favor  the  Monophy- 
sites. For  the  course  afterward  adoptea  by 
this  pope  in  the  Monophysite  controversy  see 

GONBTAKTIWOPLK,  GOTOOILS  OP. 

VICavlHiA,  €lac«MO  Bartoodt  4m.  an  Italian  ar- 
chitect, bom  at  Vignola,  in  M!odena,  in  1607, 
died  in  Rome  in  1578.  He  studied  painting 
with  the  Passarotti  at  Bologna,  but  subse- 
quently turned  his  attention  to  architecture, 
which  he  studied  at  Rome.  After  spending 
two  years  in  France  with  Primaticcio,  he 
went  to  Bologna,  where  he  constructed  several 
fine  pdaces  and  public  buildings,  and  finally 
settled  in  Rome.  He  was  appointed  papal  ar- 
chitect by  Julius  III.  in  1560,  and  designed- the 
church  of  the  Jesuits  in  Rome,  the  Gaparola 
palace,  and  the  two  lateral  cupolas  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's, of  which  he  became  architect  after  the 
death  of  Michel  Angelo.  He  also  furnished 
the  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  palace 
of  the  Escurial  in  Spain.  Vignola^s  works  on 
"The  Five  Orders  of  Architecture"  and 
"Practical  Perspective"  are  still  among  the 
best  authorities  on  those  subjects. 

VICaiT,  AlfM  Tktor  de,  count,  a  French  poet, 
bom  at  Loches,  Touraine,  March  27, 1799,  died 
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in  Paris,  Sept.  18,  1868.  He  studied  in  Paris 
for  a  time,  till  Lis  legitimist  mother,  fearing 
the  ascenaancj  of  ifapoleon  over  her  son's 
imagination,  had  him  eduoated  at  her  chAteaa 
bjT  a  private  tutor.  In  1816  he  became  a  sub- 
lieutenant in  the  royal  guard,  and  in  1828  a 
captain.  In  1827,  subsequent  to  his  marriage 
at  Paris  with  Ljdia  Bnnbury,  an  English  ladj, 
he  retired  from  service.  He  had  been  known 
dnce  1822  as  a  poet  of  superior  genius,  though 
his  popularity  with  the  romantic  school  and 
the  masses  of  readers  dated  only  from  his  his- 
torical romance  CHnq-Man^  ou  une  eonjwraUon 
soiu  Louis  XIIL  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1826),  which 
had  many  editions  and  translations.  He 
achieved  a  still  more  brilliant  though  not  last- 
ing success  by  his  drama  Chatterton^  first  per- 
formed in  1885  at  the  Th64tre  Frangais.  His 
relation  with  Mme.  Dorval,  the  celebrated  ac- 
tress, who  excelled  as  Kitty  Bell  in  this  play, 
and  other  irregularities  of  his  life,  caused  great 
unhappiness  to  his  wife.  In  1845  he  was 
elected  to  the  academy.  His  earliest  poetical 
works,  BSUnaj  La  JhUe  de  JephUy  La  femfne 
adulthe^  &c.,  were  included  in  his  Formes 
(1822).  £iUKb^  ou  la  icsur  dea  angeiy  Le  deluge^ 
Moue^  and  Dohrida^  included  in  his  Foime» 
antiques  et  modemes  (1824-^6),  are  his  finest 
and  most  original  productions.  In  1832  ap- 
peared his  prose  work  SteUo^  and  in  1835  Ser- 
vitude et  grandeur  militaire.  He  also  trans- 
lated ^^O&ello,"  and  wrote  La  mariehale 
d^Ancre^  a  play  entirely  eclipsed  by  Chatter- 
ton,  Ratisbonne  edited  his  posthumous  Les 
deetvnees  (1864).  A  new  edition  of  De  Vigny's 
complete  works  appeared  in  8  vols.  Q868-'6). 

flCMI)  a  W.  county  of  Indiana,  bordering  on 
Illinois,  and  drained  by  the  Wabash  river; 
area,  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  88,549.  The 
surface  is  level  or  undulating  and  diversified 
with  forests  and  prairies,  and  the  soil  is  very 
fertile.  Bituminous  coal,  limestone,  and  free- 
stone abound.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  canal,  and  by  several  railroads  meet- 
ing at  Terre  Haute.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  854,182  bushels  of  w^at,  832,872 
of  Indian  com.  96,179  of  oats,  144,819  of  pota- 
toes, 316,076  lbs.  of  butter,  56,687  of  wool, 
and  13,950  tons  of  hay.  There  were  7,206 
horses,  4,767  milch  cows,  6,688  other  cattle, 
19,009  sheep,  and  28,118  swine.  The  num- 
ber of  manufactories  was  218:  capital  in- 
vested, $1,279,555  ;  value  of  products,  $4,102,- 
154.  The  chief  establishments  were  5  for  tibe 
manufacture  of  carriages  and  wagons.  2  of 
cars,  10  of  bricks,  19  of  cooperage,  2  of  hubs 
and  wagon  material,  5  of  iron,  4  of  machinery, 
2  of  woollens,  10  flour  mills,  1  distillery,  6 
breweries,  and  16  saw  mills.  Capital,  Terre 
Haute. 

TICMI,  a  seaport  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov- 
ince and  15  m.  S.  of  the  ci^  of  Pontevedra, 
beautifully  situated  in  a  fertile  region  on  the 
S.  shore  of  the  bay  of  Vigo ;  pop.  about  8,000. 
It  has  old  walls  and  suburbs,  steep  streets,  ex- 
tensive lazarettos,  a  harbor  accessible  to  small 


craft,  and  a  roadstead  sheltered  by  hills  and 
protected  by  fortified  castles,  where  the  Eng- 
lish and  Frencb  steamers  to  South  America 
anchor.  The  annual  imports,  chiefly  grain  and 
oil,  amount  to  about  20,000,000  reals,  and  the 
exports,  including  wine,  fish,  &c.,  to  7,000,000. 
The  English,  under  Sir  Francis  Drake,  repeat- 
edly ravaged  the  place  toward  the  dose  of  the 
16th  century.  On  Oct.  28, 1702,  the  allied  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  squadron  destroyed  the  Spanish 
galleon  fleet  and  French  convoys  off  Vigo ;  and 
&e  English  captured  the  town  in  1719. 

TILAYETy  the  designation  of  the  chief  ad- 
ministrative divisions  or  provinces  of  the  Ot- 
toman empire,  each  under  the  authority  of  a 
governor  general  (^aU)  and  a  council.  The 
vilayets  are  divided  into  livas  or  saniaks,  nnder 
governors  appointed  by  the  Porte,  but  receiv- 
ing their  instructions  through  the  governors 
general,  and  these  into  cazas  or  districts. 
Some  of  the  Turkish  provinces  were  until  re- 
cently governed  by  pashas,  and  hence  also 
called  pashalics;  but  this  name  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  term  vilayet  or  its  equivalent 
eyalet  (government),  which  two  terms  are 
nsed  more  or  less  indiscriminately. 

YOLAFKANCjI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Venetia, 
on  the  Tartaro,  9  m.  S.  W.  of  Verona;  pop. 
about  7,000.  It  has  several  churches  and 
schools  and  the  remains  of  a  vast  castellated 
structure.  The  chief  branch  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry is  silk.  Since  the  dose  of  the  last  cen- 
tury the  vicinity  of  Villafranca  has  repeatedly 
been  the  scene  of  battles.  Charles  Albert  was 
defeated,  July  25,  1848,  by  Radetzky,  at  the 
neighboring  Custozza,  and  La  Marmora  on 
June  24,  1866,  by  the  Austrians.  But  Villa- 
franca is  most  memorable  on  account  of  the 
preliminary  treaty  concluded  there  July  11, 
1859,  personally  between  the  emperors  Napo- 
leon III.  and  Francis  Joseph,  the  main  stipula- 
tion of  which  was  the  cession  of  Lombardy 
by  the  latter  to  Victor  Emanuel  of  Sardinia. 
(See  Italy,  vol.  ix.,  p.  453.)  This  treaty  was 
ratified  by  the  definitive  peace  of  Ztlrich,  Nov. 
10,  1859. 

flLLANI,  Glifaud,  an  Italian  historian,  bom 
in  Florence  about  1280,  died  there  in  1348. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  nobleman,  and 
gathered  in  Rome  and  other  places  materials 
for  his  letorie  fiorentine  (Venice  and  Florence, 
1587-'54;  edited  by  Baccio  Valori,  Florence, 
1587;  last  ed.,  7  vols.,  Milan,  184^.  Villani 
was  regarded  as  a  master  of  pure  Tuscan,  and 
the  DeUa  Crusca  academy  considered  his  style, 
as  presented  in  Valerias  edition,  an  authority 
on  the  language.  Villani  is  trustworthy  only 
in  regard  to  European  and  Florentine  events 
which  he  witnessed  himself.  He  brought  the 
narrative  down  nearly  to  the  time  of  his  death ; 
his  brother  Matteo  continued  it  to  the  end  of 
1863,  and  Matteo's  son  Filippo  to  that  of  1866. 
It  was  written  in  the  interest  of  the  Guelph 
party,  to  which  Villani  bdon^^,  and  he  held 
various  olffices  and  also  participated  in  Floren- 
tine wars  and  diplomatic  negotiations.     Mas- 
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sai^B  eulogy  of  YiUani  is  appended  to  the  edi- 
tion of  his  works  in  7  vols.  (1802),  comprlBed 
in  the  collection  of  Italian  classics  pablished 
at  Milan. 

11LUB&  Okwkb  LMb  HecCir  de,  dake,  a 
French  soldier,  bom  in  Monlins,  Maj  8,  1658, 
died  in  Turin,  Jnne  17,  1784.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  marquis  Pierre  de  Villars,  was  a  page  at 
the  court,  where  his  fine  bearing  made  him  a 
favorite  of  Lonis  XIY.,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  courtiers.  He  served  from  1672 
in  many  memorable  campaigns,  and  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Vienna  in  1686,  and  again  in 
1698.  As  commander  on  the  Rhine  in  ue  war 
of  the  Spanish  succession,  he  gained  in  1702  a 
victory  over  the  imperialists  under  Louis  of 
Baden  at  Friedlingen,  and  the  soldiers  pro- 
claimed him  marshal  on  the  battle  field,  in 
which  rank  he  was  confirmed  by  the  king.    In 

1708  he  was  also  successful  at  HOchstadt.  In 
1704  he  operated  against  the  Oamisards  in  the 
C^venneSy  and  then  checked  the  progress  of 
Marlborough  after  his  victory  at  Blenheim. 
In  1707  he  defeated  the  imperialists  near  Stras- 
burg,  and  in  1708  compelled  the  retreat  of 
the  duke  of  Savoy  from  French  territory.    In 

1709  he  succeeded  Yend^me  as  commander  of 
the  army  of  Flanders.  He  was  disabled  by  a 
wound  at  Malplaquet  (Sept.  11),  the  bloodiest 
action  of  the  war.  in  which  the  allied  forces 
under  Marlborougn  and  Prince  Eugene  over- 
whelmed the  French;  but  as  they  also  suf- 
fered a  heavy  loss,  villars  was  rewarded  by 
a  peerage,  and  provided  with  apartments  in 
the  palace  at  YersaiUes,  where  the  king  him- 
self watched  over  his  recovery.  This  was 
barely  effected  when  Yillars  rejoined  the  army ; 
and  in  1712  he  achieved  a  great  victory  at  De- 
nain  over  the  allies  commanded  by  the  earl  of 
Albemarle,  which  greatly  contributed  to  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  in  1718.  After  continuing 
the  war  against  Prince  Eugene  with  great  suc- 
cess, he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  treaty  of 
Rastadt,  March  6.  1714,  which  finally  ended 
the  Spanish  war  of  succession.  After  the  death 
of  Louis  XIY.  in  1715  he  opposed  an  alliance 
with  England,  and  was  one  of  the  most  judi- 
cious members  of  the  council  of  regency.  Un- 
der Louis  XY.  he  received  in  1788,  in  the  war 
for  the  Polish  succession,  the  rank  of  marshal 
general  of  the  camps  and  armies  of  France,  pre- 
viously conferred  only  on  Turenne,  and  ended 
his  career  with  the  conquest  of  the  duchies  of 
Milan  and  Mantua,  retiring  on  account  of  his 
disagreement  with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  in 
whose  capital  he  died  soon  afterward. — ^The 
abb^  de  la  Pause  de  Margon  prepared  Memaires 
de  Villars  (8  vols.,  Hague,  1784-'68),  of  which, 
according  to  Yoltaire,  only  the  first  volume 
was  based  on  a  genuine  autobioffraphy.  Louis 
Pierre  AnquetiVs  Memoire$  (4  v<3s.,  Paris,  1784) 
was  published  at  the  instance  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  comprises  ofScial  military  correspon- 
dence and  the  marshal's  diaries.  The  memoirs 
in  Petitot*8  collection  (1828)  and  in  Michaud^s 
(1889)  are  based  on  the  two  preceding  works. 


I  TIIXMifi,  Ert6ktt  Manel  de,  a  Spanish  poet, 
bom  in  Najera,  Old  Oastile,  in  1696,  died  there, 
Sept.  8, 1669.  He  was  educated  at  Madrid  and 
at  Salamanca,  where  he  studied  law.  When 
21  years  old  he  published  a  volume  of  poems, 
Las  erdticas  (4to,  Najera,  1617),  many  of  which 
he  boasted  of  having  written  when  only  14 
years  of  age.  The  most  remarkable  of  uiese 
are  imitations  of  Anacreon,  which  are  imbued 
with  all  the  sweetness  of  their  originals.  He 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  and  died  unfortunate  and  poor. 
He  wrote  several  dissertations  on  classic  au- 
thors, and  additions  to  the  Theodosian  code, 
and  in  1665  translated  Boethius  into  excellent 
Spanish.  His  collected  works  were  published 
in  1774  (2  vols.  8vo,  Madrid). 
TILUSnr.    See  Sbbf. 

TIUJlE,  JfliB  Bapttato  SinfUi  Jmph  4e, 
count,  a  French  statesman,  bom  in  Toulouse, 
Aug.  14, 1778,  died  there,  March  18, 1864.  He 
entered  the  navy,  married  in  the  island  of 
Bourbon  (Reunion),  became  a  member  of  the 
colonial  assembly,  and  in  1808  returned  to 
France  with  a  fortune.  From  1815  he  was  for 
several  years  mayor  of  Toulouse  and  member 
for  that  city  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  where 
he  was  a  recognized  leader  of  the  ultra-royal- 
ists. In  December,  1820,  he  was  appointed 
minister  without  portfolio,  and  in  December, 
1821,  minister  of  finance.  On  Sept.  7,  1822, 
he  was  made  president  of  the  council  with  the 
portfolio  of  foreign  affairs,  having  previously 
received  the  title  of  count.  Among  the  first 
important  incidents  of  his  administration  was 
the  military  expedition  to  Spain  in  1828  for 
the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  YIL,  which  he 
had  ih  vain  resisted.  After  the  accession  of 
Charles  X.  n824)  he  retained  his  influence  at 
court,  which  became  fatal  to  the  monarchy, 
as  his  ultramontane  and  ultra-royalist  policy 
paved  the  way  for  its  final  overthrow.  In 
1826  he  succeeded,  against  much  opposition,  in 
securing  an  indemnity  of  1,000,000,000  francs 
to  the  emigrants  whose  property  had  been  con- 
fiscated during  the  revolution,  and  in  reducing 
tiie  interest  on  the  public  debt.  He  placed  the 
public  credit  on  a  firmer  basis,  and  from  the 
Haytians  he  secured  in  1825  an  indemnity  of 
150,000,000  francs  (later  reduced  to  90,000.- 
000)  as  a  condition  for  the  recognition  of  their 
independence.  But  his  creation  of  a  new  ec- 
clesiastical ministry,  the  admission  of  bishops 
to  the  council  of  state,  his  partiality  for  the 
Jesuits,  and  his  abortive  attempts  to  restore 
the  rights  of  primogeniture  and  to  muzzle  the 
press,  subjected  him  to  popular  insults  on  the 
occasion  of  the  king^s  review  of  the  national 
guards,  April  29,  1827.  That  corps  as  well  as 
the  chamber  being  thereupon  dissolved,  and 
the  restriction  of  the  press  and  other  obnox- 
ious measures  being  sanctioned  by  the  new 
chamber,  Yill^le  succumbed  to  the  public  ex- 
asperation in  January,  1828,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Martignao.  After  the  revolution  of  July, 
1880,  he  retired  to  private  life. 
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VniiEHAIlf,  AM  FhuifolB,  a  Frendi  author, 
born  in  Paris,  June  9,  1790,  died  there,  May 
8,  1870.  He  completed  his  education  at  the 
imperial  Ijceum  (the  present  Louis-le-Grand 
college),  where,  as  well  as  at  the  Charlemagne 
lyoeum,  he  subsequently  occupied  the  chair  of 
rhetoric.  He  obtained  academical  prizes  for 
his  jShge  de  Montaigne  (1812).  and  for  two 
other  essays,  including  Moffe  de  Monteequieu 
(1816).  In  1816  he  became  professor  of  rhet- 
oric at  the  Sorbonne,  having  since  1814  taken 
Guizot^B  place  as  teacher  of  modem  history. 
For  several  years  he  was  chief  of  the  printing 
and  publishing  department  in  the  ministry  of 
the  interior;  and  in  1818  he  was  appointed 
auditor  in  the  council  of  state.  He  was  elected 
to  the  French  academy  in  1821 ;  and  in  1827 
he  lost  the  former  offices  for  opposing  the  re- 
vival of  the  censorship.  His  lectures  at  the 
faculty  aided  in  paving  the  way  for  the  July 
revolution ;  and  in  1830  he  was  elected  to  the 
chamber  of  deputies  and  strenuously  opposed 
the  fatal  ordinances  of  Oharles  X.  In  1882 
Louis  Philippe  made  him  a  peer.  In  1884  he 
became  president  of  the  council  of  education, 
and  succeeded  Arnault  as  perpetual  secretary 
of  the  academy.  He  was  minister  of  education 
in  1889-40,  and  again  under  Guizot  from  the 
autumn  of  1840  till  the  end  of  1844.  Subse- 
quently he  took  little  part  in  politics,  excepting 
in  occasional  speeches  in  the  chamber  of  peers 
(1846-7),  and  he  altogether  retired  after  the 
revolution  of  1848.  He  refused  allegiance  to 
Napoleon  III.,  and  in  1852  he  was  removed 
from  his  chair  at  the  Sorbonne,  retaining  only 
the  title  of  honorary  professor.  In  his  younger 
days  he  had  ^ven  a  new  impulse  to  literature 
and  scholarship  by  the  generous  eclecticism  of 
his  criticisms,  to  historical  studies  by  promoting 
the  publication  of  DoeumenU  inSdiU  eur  Vhie- 
toire  de  France^  and  to  general  culture  by  edu- 
cational reforms,  and  by  a  reorganization  of 
the  public  library ;  and  in  the  last  20  years  of 
his  life  he  developed  a  remarkable  literary  ac- 
tivity in  revising  his  former  and  preparing 
new  works.  They  include  Hietoire  de  Crom- 
well (2  vols.,  Paris,  1819);  La  republiqus  de 
Cieirony  a  translation  of  Cicero's  De  Republican 
from  a  palimpsest/  discovered  in  Rome  in  1822 
by  Cardinal  Mai  (2  vols.,  1828) ;  Dieeoure  et 
meUngee  litteraires  (1828;  enlarged,  1860); 
LaeeariSy  ou  lee  Qreee  du  guimUme  eiicle^  a 
historical  novel  (1825;  new  ed.  by  Gustavo 
Masson,  London,  1875);  Nouveaux  mSlangee 
hiitoriquea  et  litthairee  (1827) ;  Coure  de  lit- 
Uraturefrangaiee  (5  vols.,  1828-'88;  enlarged, 
6  vols.,  1864) ;  a  celebrated  Pr&face  du  Dio- 
tionnaire  de  Vacademiefrangaiee  ^1885) ;  Mudee 
de  litterature  aneienne  et  etrangere  (1846 ;  en- 
larged, 1859) ;  Tableau  de  Peloquence  ehrStienne 
au  quatriime  sUele  (1846 ;  enlarged,  1857 ;  later 
ed.,  1861-'5) ;  Etudes  d^hUtoire  mod&rne^  com- 
prising Z)a«0c»rw,  DUooure  sur  Vital  de  V Europe 
au  XV'  siicle,  Enai  hietorique  eur  lee  Grees  de- 
pute la  eonquSte  mueeulmane^  and  Vie  du  chan- 
eelier  de  Vmpit(d  (1846 ;  enlarged,  1856 ;  new 


ed.,  1862);  Sou/cmin  eonUmporaine  d^kietoire 
et  de  littirature  (2  vols.,  1858-«'5;  new  ed., 
1859-^62);  Choix  d'etudee  sur  la  litterature 
contemporaine  (1857) ;  La  tribune  modems^  the 
first  part  containing  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  ea 
9i0,  eee  Serite^  eon  it^fiuence  litteraire  et  po- 
litique eur  eon  temps  (^  vols.,  1858) ;  and  his 
elaborate  HisUnre  de  Qregoire  VIL,  preceded 
by  his  lecture  on  the  history  of  the  papacy 
down  to  the  11th  century  (2  vols.,  1872). 

TUXJEHESSANT^  JetB  HlRMlyte  de,  a  French 
journalist,  bom  m  Rouen,  April  22, 1812.  He 
IS  a  son  of  Col.  Cartier  and  Mile,  de  Yillemes- 
sant,  whose  name  he  assumed.  In  1 880  he  mar- 
ried and  engaged  in  business  at  Blois.  After 
residing  at  Tours  and  Kantes,  he  settled  in  1840 
in  Paris,  where  he  established  the  Sylphide  and 
wrote  the  fashion  articles  for  the  JPresse,  In 
1848  he  was  connected  with  several  papers, 
which  were  speedily  suppressed ;  but  the  Chro- 
nique  de  Paris^  founded  by  him  Jan.  1,  1850, 
was  not  molested  till  June,  1852.  His  two 
sons-in-law  enabled  him  in  1854  to  revive  the 
Figaro  as  a  weeldy  and  semi-weekly  journal, 
and  Edmond  About,  Rochef  ort,  and  Henri  de 
PSne  wrote  for  it.  The  last  was  wounded  in 
a  duel,  and  Yillemessant  himself  and  his  staff 
were  repeatedly  involved  in  duels.  But  he 
turned  dl  these  and  subsequent  difficulties  to 
good  account,  and  became  so  successful  that 
in  1866  he  was  able  to  issue  a  duly  and  to  pay 
Rochefort  an  annual  salary  of  80,000  fraocs. 
To  save  the  paper  from  prosecution,  the  latter 
withdrew  in  1868.  The  daily  issue  is  now 
(1876)  70,000,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  enter- 
taining gossip.  Yillemessant  has  conducted 
various  other  enterprises,  and  published  Me- 
moires  d^unjoumaliste  (1867-76  et  seq,). 

TOJifSgj  Charics  Fnuifoli  HaalilfM  de,  a 
French  philosopher,  born  at  Boulay,  Lorraine, 
about  1765,  died  in  Leipsic,  Feb.  26, 1815.  He 
was  an  artillery  officer,  but  wrote  against  the 
revolution,  and  settled  in  1797  in  Lftbeck.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  introduction  of  German 
literature  and  philosophy  in  France,  translated 
a  number  of  important  works,  and  wrote  La 
philosophie  de  Kant^  ou  prinHpes  /ondaTnen^ 
taux  de  la  philosophie  transcendentale  (1801), 
Essai  sur  Vesprit  et  ViivAuenee  de  la  r^orma^ 
tion  de  Luther  (1804),  Uoup  d^ceU  sur  les  uni- 
Tersites  de  VAllemagne protestante  (1808),  and 
Lettre  d  Madame  la  eomtesse  Fanny  de  Beau- 
ha/mais  sur  LubeeJoy  in  which  he  related  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  French  at  the  cap- 
ture of  that  city,  and  which  caused  his  arrest 
and  exile  in  1811,  when  the  Hanseatic  towns 
were  incorporated  in  the  French  empire.  He 
found  an  asylum  in  Gottingen,  where  he  be- 
came professor,  but  at  the  restoration  of  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty  he  was  deposed. 

ynXIIBS.    See  BuoKiNQHAM. 

TILLOISOll,  Jean  Bafidsle  Clupu4  d'Anne  de,  a 
French  philologist,  born  at  Corbeil-sur-Seine 
about  1750,  died  April  26,  1805.  In  1773  he 
published  from  a  manuscript  ApoUonius^s  lexi- 
con of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  together  with 
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the  fragments  of  Philemon  (2  vols,  f ol.,  Paris). 
In  1778  he  was  sent  by  the  goyemment  to 
Venice  to  search  the  library  of  St.  Mark  for 
nnpubliahed  Greek  manuscripts,  and  in  1781 
published  YnaAnecdota  Ormea  (2  yols.4to,  Yen- 
ice).  He  also  found  there  a  manuscript  Iliad 
of  the  10th  century  with  very  ancient  scholia 
(now  known  as  the  96kolia  Veneta)y  which  he 
printed  in  1788.  Explorations  in  the  library  of 
W  eimar  led  to  the  MpUtola  VimarienseB  (4to, 
Znrichy  1788).  He  subsequently  travelled  sev- 
eral years  in  Greece  and  the  Archipelago,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  institute. 

TIViGaSee  PioaoN. 

¥I!f€BIIHE8,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Enox 
CO.,  Indiana,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Wabash 
river,  here  navigable  by  steamboats,  about  90 
m.  above  its  mouth,  and  100  m.  S.  W.  of  Indi- 
anapolis; pop.  in  1860,  2,070;  in  1860,  8,960; 
in  1870,  6,440;  in  1876,  locally  estimated  at 
8,600.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country 
abounding  in  coal,  and  has  good  manufac- 
turing facilities.  By  rail  it  is  connected  with 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  and  other 
points.  The  lines  meeting  here  are  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi,  Evansville  and  Grawf ordsville, 
Indianapolis  and  Vincennes,  and  Cairo  and 
Vincennes.  The  chief  manufactories  are  five 
flouring  mills,  two  woollen  factories,  an  iron 
f oundery,  a  starch  and  sirup  factory,  a  plar 
ning  mUl,  a  hub  and  spoke  factory,  and  the 
machine  shops  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rail- 
road. Two  national  banks  have  a  joint  capi- 
tal of  $860,000.  There  are  a  high  school  and 
several  other  public  schools,  witii  about  1,800 
pupils.  The  Koman  Catholics  have  several 
schools  and  two  orphan  asylums.  Vincennes 
university,  chartered  in  1807,  is  conducted  as 
a  high  school.  There  are  four  libraries.  A 
semi-weekly  and  three  weekly  newspapers  are 
published.  There  are  10  churches,  viz. :  Bap- 
tist, Christian,  Episcopal,  German  Evangelical, 
Jewish,  Lutheran,  Metnodist,  Presbyterian,  and 
Roman  Catholic  (2).— Vincennes  is  the  oldest 
town  in  the  state.  In  1702  the  French  estab- 
lished a  mission  here,  and  a  few  years  later  a 
fort  was  built.  It  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  British  with  the  surrender  of  Canada,  and 
was  taken  from  them  by  Gen.  Clark,  Feb.  26, 
1779.  It  became  the  capital  of  the  territory 
of  Indiana  upon  its  organization  in  1800,  and 
so  remained  till  the  seat  of  government  was 
removed  to  Corydon  in  1814.  It  was  incor- 
porated as  a  borough  Sept.  6, 1814,  and  as  a 
oity  Feb.  18,  1866. 

TUMXNHEB,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine,  1  m.  E.  of  Paris,  on  the  rail- 
way to  Lyons;  pop.  in  1872, 17,064.  The  old 
oastle  was  the  nucleus  of  the  present  fortifi- 
cations, which  are  a  part  of  those  of  Paris.  It 
contains  the  principal  arsenal  of  Paris,  a  large 
armory,  extensive  barracks,  schools  in  whidi 
the  best  marksmen  (ehasgeurs  de  Vincennes)  are 
trained,  a  diapel,  and  a  dungeon  consisting  of 
a  square  stone  tower  170  ft  high,  with  walls 
10  ft.  t^ick.    The  castle,  being  surrounded  by 


many  of  the  other  detached  works,  was  of 
strategic  importance  during  the  siege  of  Paris 
in  1870-^71.  It  had  its  origin  in  a  hunting 
box  built  by  Louis  VII.  in  the  12th  century. 
Philip  of  Valois  substituted  for  this  a  royal 
palace,  subsequently  enlarged  and  embellished 
by  Louis  XIV.  Under  Louis  Philippe  it  was 
surrounded  with  a  complete  system  of  modem 
fortifications,  and  the  former  nine  lofty  towers 
were  converted  into  bastions.  The  castle  is 
associated  with  many  great  personages  who 
resided  or  died  here,  and  with  celebrated  pris- 
oners of  state  incarcerated  in  the  dungeon. 
The  duke  d^Enghien  was  ^ot  here,  March  21, 
1804.  Various  improvements,  including  the 
new  military  hospitid  and  small  chapel,  ori- 
ginated with  Napoleon  III.  The  park  of  Vin- 
cennes has  been  much  enlarged  since  1864, 
when  it  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Paris 
municipflJity,  and  extends  over  more  than  8  m. 
The  centre  forms  a  continuous  open  space  for 
the  race  course,  and  for  artillery  practice  and 
other  military  exercises.  Outside  this  space 
are  extensive  walks  and  drives  which  intersect 
the  pleasure  grounds.  The  principal  artificial 
lake  (de$  Minimes)  has  three  wooded  islands: 
Lake  Charenton  dates  from  1866.  A  model 
farm  was  erected  by  Napoleon  III.  8.  of  the 
woods,  near  the  Mame,  and  he  also  founded 
an  asylum  for  convalescent  workmen,  with  fine 
grounds.  The  park  of  Vincennes  is  for  the 
east  end  of  Pans  what  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
is  for  the  west  end« 

YnrCENllfiB.  Jem  Bipllsle  BIsboC,  sieur  de,  an 
American  soldier,  bom  in  Quebec  in  January, 
1688,  burned  by  the  Chickasaws  in  1786.  He 
was  the  tenth  child  of  Francois  Bissot,  and 
brother-in-law  of  Joliet,  the  explorer  of  the 
IkQssissippi.  He  was  an  active  officer  in  the 
west,  and  in  1704  attacked  an  Ottawa  party 
and  rescued  some  Iroquois  prisoners  taken  in 
violation  of  treaties,  thus  averting  a  war.  He 
was  engaged  in  1712  in  the  operations  against 
the  Foxes  at  Detroit,  and  soon  after  founded 
the  post  that  still  bears  his  name.  He  took 
part  in  1786  in  an  expedition  from  the  Illinois 
country  against  the  Chickasaws,  while  another 
attacked  them  from  Louisiana.  The  latter  ex- 
pedition failed,  and  D'Artagnette  and  Vin- 
cennes, pushing  on,  carried  some  towns,  but 
were  finally  defeated,  and  nearly  all  killed  or 
taken.  Vincennes,  with  D^Artagnette,  Father 
Senat,  and  some  others,  was  burned. 

TViCBXIj  WilBaH.  an  English  classical  scholar, 
bom  in  London,  Nov.  2, 1789,  died  there,  Dec. 
21,  1816.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school  and  at  Cambridge,  became  an  usher  in 
the  former  in  1762,  and  was  head  master  from 
1788  to  1802,  when  he  was  made  dean  of  West- 
minster in  reward  for  his  '*  Defence  of  Public 
Education,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishopof 
Meath  '*  (8vo,  1802).  His  chief  work  is  ** The 
History  of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
the  Ancients  in  the  Indian  Ocean  "  (2  vols.  4to, 
1807),  comprising  "The  Voyage  of  Nearchus 
to  the  Euphrates,  collected  from  the  Original 
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Joarnal  preserved  bj  Arrian,"  first  published 
in  1797,  and  '^The  Periplus  of  the  Erythroan 
Sea,"  in  1800  and  1805. 

VINCENT  DE  PAUL.    See  Paul,  Yinoent  db. 

TINCI,  LMMidi  da,  an  Italian  painter,  bom  at 
the  Yinci  palace,  near  Fiorenoe,  in  1452,  died 
at  the  ch&teaa  of  Clou,  near  Amboise,  France, 
May  2,  1519.  He  was  an  ille^timate  son  of 
Pietro  da  Vinci,  and  from  his  youth  was  re- 
markable for  his  handsome  and  noble  presence, 
and  for  his  wonderful  aptitnde  in  almost  all 
branches  of  art  and  science.  He  speedily  ex- 
celled his  teacher,  Andrea  Yerocchio.  At  first 
he  delighted  most  in  fantastic  and  monstrous 
pictures.  Ludovico  Sforza  (11  Moro)  of  Milan 
paid  300  ducats  for  his  Medusa  head,  and  about 
1488  attached  him  to  his  court  as  musician  and 
improvisatore.  He  displayed  great  activity  in 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  other  arts,  but 
chiefly  in  painting.  He  founded  an  academy  of 
art,  and  opened  a  new  era  remarkable  for  su- 
perior dramatic  composition  and  for  improved 
local  coloring  and  chiaroscuro.  He  executed 
an  admirable  colossal  model  for  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Francesco  Sforza,  and  many  portraits, 
perfected  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  under 
Marc*  Antonio  della  Torre,  and  about  1496 
began  his  fresco  of  the  *^Last  Supper"  for 
the  Milanese  convent  of  Santa  Maria  delle 
Grazie,  which  has  been  called  the  highest 
effort  of  Christian  art.  The  original  has  been 
much  damaged ;  the  best  copy,  by  Leonardo's 

Supil  Oggione,  is  in  the  royd  academy,  Lon- 
on;  there  are  several  other  copies  and  en- 
gravings of  it,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  latter 
by  Morghen.  In  1499.  when  his  patron  was 
ousted  by  the  French,  ne  removed  from  Milan 
to  Florence,  and  subsequently  was  for  some 
time  employed  in  exploring  Tuscany  as  an 
engineer  and  architect.  The  most  celebrated 
works  which  he  executed  during  his  stay  in 
Florence  are  the  cartoon  of  Santa  Anna,  the 
"Adoration  of  the  Kings,"  and  several  por- 
traits, now  in  the  Louvre,  the  best  known 
through  copies  and  engravings  being  the  Mcb- 
donna  Lisa  del  Oiocondo^  or  La  Joconde^  for 
which  Francis  I.  is  said  to  have  paid  4,000 
gold  crowns,  and  Oineura  di  Amerigo  Benai^ 
called  La  heUe  FerronnUre.  His  father  dying 
in  1504,  he  left  Florence,  and  after  spending 
some  time  in  various  cities,  chiefly  in  Milan, 
where  he  designed  the  canal  of  Martesana,  a 
marvel  of  skill,  he  accompanied  Giuliano  de' 
Medici  to  Rome  to  witness  the  coronation  of 
the  latter's  brother  as  Pope  Leo  X.  (March  19, 
1518).  He  soon  joined  Francis  I.  at  Milan,  and 
as  court  painter  accompanied  him  to  France, 
where  he  ended  his  life  in  the  company  of  his 
friend  Melzi.  In  1874  his  remains  were  de- 
posited in  the  chapel  of  the  palace  of  Amboise, 
with  an  inscription,  by  the  count  de  Paris,  the 
present  owner  of  it.-— Many  pictures  attributed 
to  Da  Yinci  were  painted  by  his  pupils,  espe- 
cially by  Luini  and  Oggione.  His  almost  uni- 
versal genius  was  the  marvel  of  the  age.  Hal- 
lam  concedes  to  him  the  foremost  razik  among 


the  illustrious  men  of  the  15th  century,  and 
regards  his  anticipations  of  the  great  discov- 
eries in  astronomy,  geology,  and  other  sciences 
as  idmost  preternatural.  He  was  almost  en- 
titled to  the  claim  of  inventing  the  art  of  chi- 
aroscuro. He  wrote  Trattato  della  pUtura 
(Paris,  1651 ;  best  later  ed.  by  Manzi,  2  vols., 
Rome,  1817;  best  English  translation  by  John 
Francis  Rigaud,  London,  1802 ;  new  ed.,  1885), 
which  Mrs.  Jameson  says  is  the  basis  of  all 
subsequent  works  on  the  theory  and  practioe 
of  art.  He  bequeathed  most  of  his  manu- 
scripts on  the  arts  and  sciences  to  Melzi ;  many 
of  them  and  of  his  printed  works  are  in  the 
Ambrosian  library  in  Milan,  and  a  large  por- 
tion is  now  in  Paris.  His  manuscripts  were 
made  known  by  Ventura  in  his  Essai  9ur  lett 
ouvragee  phyeieO'mathSmatiqiies  de  Leonard  de 
Vinci  (Paris,  1797),  and  by  Libri  in  his  Hie- 
toire  dee  eeieneea  mathhnatiques  en  Italie  (1888- 
*41 ;  2d  ed.,  1865).  Among  his  biographers  are 
Amoretti  (Milan,  1784),  Dom  Pino  (1796),  6. 
Bossi  (Padua,  1814),  and  John  William  Brown, 
with  an  engraving  of  the  **  Last  Supper,"  and 
chiefly  compiled  from  manuscripts  and  print- 
ed works  in  the  Ambrosian  library  (London, 
1828 ;  new  ed.,  1885,  appended  to  the  transla- 
tion of  the  "  Treatise  on  Painting  ").  See  also 
Leonard  de  Vinci  et  eon  Scole^  by  F.  Rio  (Paris, 
1855),  and  "  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  his  Works  " 
(London,  1878),  containing  a  critical  catalogue 
of  his  most  important  paintings,  by  Mrs.  Oharles 
W.  Heaton,  and  an  essay  by  0.  0.  Black  on 
"Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  Science  and  Literar 
ture,"  largely  based  on  Gilberto  Govi*s  II  gemo 
di  Leonardo. 

YINBELICIA.  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire, 
bounded  N.  oy  the  Danube,  which  separated 
it  from  Germany ;  E.  by  the  CEnus  (now  Inn), 
which  separated  it  from  Noricum ;  8.  by  Rhsd- 
tia,  of  which  it  originally  formed  a  part ;  and 
W.  by  the  territory  of  the  Helvetii.  It  com- 
prised parts  of  the  modem  countries  of  Baden, 
Wtlrtemberg,  Bavaria,  Tyrol,  and  Switzerland. 
The  Vindelici,  a  Celtic  people,  formed  the 
principal  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Vindelicia 
was  conquered  by  Tiberius  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus. 

YINDHTA  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  extending 
across  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  connectiiu^ 
through  the  Satpoora  mountains  with  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  Western  Ghauts.  They  ex- 
tend from  the  vicinity  of  the  W.  coast,  about 
lat.  22''  N.,  in  an  £.  N.  £.  direction  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  Ganges  in  about  lat.  25''  N.,  and 
form  the  N.  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nerbudda,  which  flows  close  to  their  base. 
The  name  Vindhya  is  commonly  applied  only 
to  the  western  portion  of  the  chain,  its  con- 
tinuations down  the  Sone  valley  toward  the 
Granges  being  chiefly  known  as  the  Eaimur 
mountains.  The  maximum  altitude  is  about 
2,500  ft  The  geological  formation  is  granite 
and  sandstone  underlying  trap  rock. 

VINPOBONAt    See  Vienna. 

JVOL    See  Gbape. 
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nHKAKy  dilated  impure  aoetio  acid,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  usually  produced  by  the 
acetification  of  the  fermented  juices  of  fruits 
and  other  vegetable  substances.  The  acetifi- 
cation of  alcohol  may  be  effected  by  the  action 
of  spongy  platinum,  by  which  the  alcohol  is 
dehydrated  and  at  the  same  time  oxidized, 
ald^yde  being  supposed  to  be  an  intermediate 
product.  (See  Febmxntation,  vol.  vii.,  p.  148.) 
The  theory  of  acetous  fermentation  is  not  es- 
tablished beyond  question.  liebig  regarded  it 
as  a  species  of  eremacausis  or  slow  oxidation ; 
but  Pasteur  and  others  mdntain  that  it  is  pro- 
duced by  the  development  of  a  minute  fungus 
(see  YiNSGAB  Plant),  and  the  latter  view  is 
the  one  now  most  generally  adopted. — The 
manufacture  of  vinegar  is  conducted  according 
to  different  processes  in  different  countries.  In 
Great  Britain  it  is  manufactured  on  a  large 
scale  by  the  fermentation  of  malt,  while  on  the 
continent  it  is  usually  made  from  soured  wines, 
and  also,  as  well  as  in  England,  from  soured 
beer  and  ale.  The  production  from  malt  in 
England  is  by  the  German  rapid  process,  in 
which  the  fermented  wort  is  made  to  fall  in  a 
shower  upon  birch  twigs  or  shavings,  the  great 
exposure  to  the  air  facilitating  the  oxidation  of 
the  alcohol.  The  liquor  which  is  drawn  off  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cask  is  repeatedly  turned  in 
at  the  top  until  the  acetification  is  completed. 
This  method  has  the  advantage  of  rendering 
insoluble  glutinous  and  albuminous  principles, 
which  if  retained  are  liable  to  produce  putre- 
faction.— Wine  vinegar  is  made  on  a  large  scale 
at  Orleans  in  France.  Wines  which  are  unfit 
for  drinking  are  sent  here  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  In  a  vinegar  manufactory  a  great 
number  of  casks  are  set  on  end  in  a  large  room, 
where  the  temperature  is  maintained  at  about 
86°  F.  The  upper  head  of  each  cask  is  perfo- 
rated with  several  holes  about  two  inches  in 
diameter  for  the  circulation  of  air,  and  is  placed 
at  a  more  than  usual  distance  below  the  edge, 
so  that  the  wine  may  be  turned  in.  A  few 
gallons  of  boiling  vinegar  are  first  turned  into 
the  cask,  and  in  a  week  or  eight  days  about 
one  tenth  as  much  sour  wine  is  added,  and  this 
process  is  repeated  every  seven  or  eight  days 
till  the  cask  is  full.  In  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  the  vinegar  is  ready  for  the  market.  In 
France  and  also  in  other  countries  vinegar  iq 
made  by  mixing  wine  lees  with  sour  wine  in 
perforated  casks,  sometimes  placing  the  mix- 
ture in  coarse  sacks,  drawing  off  the  liquor, 
and  subjecting  it  to  further  acetification  in 
other  casks  perforated  at  the  top;  these  are 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer  and 
to  that  of  the  stove  in  winter. — Wine  vinegar 
is  of  two  kinds,  white  or  red,  according  as  it  is 
prepared  from  white  or  red  wine;  it  contains, 
besides  acetic  acid  and  water,  some  ethyle  ace- 
tate, and,  according  to  Magnes  Lahens,  always 
a  little  aldehyde.  It  also  contains  some  salts, 
principaJly  bitartrate  of  potash.  Its  specific 
gravity  varies  from  1014  to  1*022.  The  malt 
vinegar  made  in  Great  Britain  is  of  four  dif- 


ferent strengths,  distinguished  as  Ncs.  18,  20, 
22,  and  24.  The  last  is  the  strongest,  contain- 
ing 5  per  cent,  of  real  acetic  acid;  its  specific 
gravity  is  1*019,  and  it  is  called  proof  vinegar. 
Y  inegar  is  liable  to  putrefactive  fermentation, 
which  was  believed  by  the  makers  to  be  pre- 
vented by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  of 
which  they  are  allowed  by  law  in  England  to 
add  Ti^  P&rt  by  weight  It  is  now  known 
that  Uus  is  unnecessary,  but  the  practice  is 
continued. — In  the  United  States  vinegar  is 
usually  made  from  cider,  and  when  this  is  made 
from  sweet  apples  and  is  of  good  strength  the 
vinegar  is  often  preferred  to  all  other  kinds. 
The  cider  is  exposed  in  barrels  with  their  bung 
holes  open  to  ue  action  of  the  sun  in  summer, 
or  it  is  kept  in  a  warm  cellar.  Cider  vinegar 
usually  contains,  besides  ethyle  acetate  and 
other  ethers,  more  or  less  malic  acid. — When 
vinegar  is  subjected  to  distillation  it  is  deprived 
of  its  coloring  and  other  non-volatile  matters, 
and  is  known  in  commerce  as  distilled  vinegar, 
which  is  always  weaker  than  the  vinegar  from 
which  it  is  obtained,  because  the  boiling  point 
of  strong  acetic  acid  is  higher  than  that  of 
water.  Vinegar  is  liable  to  be  adulterated 
with  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids,  and  to 
contain  more  or  less  oi  metallic  acetates  de- 
rived from  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  kept. 
Chloride  of  calcium  will  show  the  presence  of 
free  sulphuric  acid  when  boiled  with  vinegar, 
without  causing  the  least  precipitate  with  tiie 
minute  portions  of  sulphates  usually  present. 

V1NE6AB  PLANT.  Many  households  are  sup- 
plied with  vinegar  by  preparing  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  sugar  or  of  molasses,  and  placing  in 
this  a  fragment  of  a  gelatinous  substance  known 
as  vinegar  plant.  If  left  at  a  proper  tempera- 
ture (about  Y0°)  for  some  days,  the  sugar  will 
be  found  to  have  disappeared,  and  the  liquid 
become  a  weak  vinegar.  The  fragment  of 
vinegar  plant  increases  rapidly  in  size,  and  if 
the  quantity  of  sugary  liquid  present  be  suffi- 
cient, it  will  be  found  to  cover  the  surface 
completely,  conforming  itself  to  the  shape  of 
the  vessel,  and  often  half  an  inch  thick  or  more. 
This  fioating  mass  has  much  the  color  and  tex- 
ture of  a  piece  of  glue  that  has  been  soaked  in 
cold  water  previous  to  dissolving  it,  and  may 
be  separated  into  thin  transverse  layers;  ex- 
amined under  a  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  con- 
sist of  innumerable  delicate  branching  threads, 
which  interlace  and  form  the  mass.  Under 
favorable  circumstances,  the  surface  is  soon 
covered  with  the  blue  (sometimes  yellow  or 
green)  mould  (penicillium  glaucum)  so  com- 
mon on  bread  and  other  vegetable  substances, 
showing  that  the  vinegar  plant  is  the  mycelium 
or  vegetative  portion  of  a  fungus  of  which  the 
colored  mould  is  the  reproductive  portion. 
The  pmieillium  does  not  of  necessity  produce 
its  mycelium  always  in  liquids,  as  wnerever 
the  mould  is  seen  the  mycelium  will  be  found ; 
but  in  favorable  liquids  and  at  a  proper  tem- 
perature the  plant  will  increase  its  mycelium 
very  rapidly  and  to  an  indefinite  extent,  with- 
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oat,  under  these  conditions,  any  attempts  to 
reproduce  itself  by  spores.  The  *'  mother  "  of 
vinegar  found  in  old  vinegar  barrels  is  a  form 
of  this  mycelium,  and  it  is  now  considered 
that  the  yeast  plant,  formerly  regarded  as  an 
alga,  is  a  form  of  the  same,  with  differently 
shaped  and  detached  cells.  (See  Fbbmsnta- 
Tioir,  and  Funoi.)  Mycelia  appear  in  various 
saline  solutions  and  favor  their  decomposition, 
as  in  some  pharmaceutical  preparations;  in 
the  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  electro- 
typing  establishments  one  appears  often  to  an 
annoyiuff  extent;  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  are 
supposed  to  be  modified  forms  of  the  mycelium 
more  highly  developed  in  the  vinegar  plant. 

YUnsiS,  PMm  Ab,  or  Pletro  ddle  VlgM,  an  Itar 
lian  jurist,  born  in  Oapua,  committed  suicide 
in  Pisa  in  1249.  He  was  educated  at  Bologna, 
and  became  known  by  accident  to  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.,  who  raised  him  from  one  office 
to  another,  and  at  last  made  him  his  chancel- 
lor. In  this  capacity  he  defended  his  master 
both  in  writing  and  orally  against  Popes  Greg- 
ory IX.  and  Innocent  IV.  He  was  probably 
present  in  1245  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  before 
which  Frederick  was  cited,  but  seems  to  have 
been  silent;  and  it  was  surmised  that  he  had 
betrayed  the  emperor^s  interests.  The  popular 
story  of  his  time  was  that  he  was  accused  of 
attempting  to  poison  his  master,  and  was  led 
on  an  ass  through  the  streets  of  Pisa  and  cast 
into  prison,  where  he  dashed  his  brains  out 
against  the  wall.  His  extant  writings  are  Be 
Potestats  Tmperiali,  and  six  books  of  letters  on 
the  acts  of  Frederick  II.,  in  bad  Latin,  but  of 
much  historical  importance.  Besides  these,  a 
sonnet  and  two  eatuone  by  him  are  among  the 
earliest  specimens  of  Italian  literature. 

YUTELANDy  a  post  village  of  Cumberland  co.. 
New  Jersey,  on  the  West  Jersey  and  New  Jer- 
sey Southern  railroads,  84  m.  S.  of  Philadelphia 
and  115  m.  S.  S.  "W.  of  New  York;  pop.  in 
1875,  about  2,800.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  on 
a  plot  a  mile  square.  The  principal  avenues 
are  100  ft.  wide,  the  others  60  ft,  and  all  are 
bordered  with  double  rows  of  shade  trees.  The 
dwellings  are  handsome,  and  are  surrounded 
by  flower  gardens,  vineyards,  and  orchards. 
Many  of  the  stores  are  of  brick.  The  bank 
building  and  the  new  hotel  are  fine  structures. 
There  are  several  commodious  public  halls,  the 
largest  accommodating  1,000  persons.  The 
making  of  shoes,  the  chief  branch  of  manu- 
facture, employs  eight  establishments.  There 
are  five  schools,  two  daily  and  four  weekly 
newspapers,  two  monthly  periodicals,  and  eight 
churches.  The  village  is  situated  in  a  tract 
of  48  sq.  m.  purcliased  by  Oharles  E.  Landis 
in  1861,  when  it  contained  about  25  inhabi- 
tants. The  whole  tract  is  hud  out  similarly 
to  the  village,  and  is  divided  into  fruit  farms 
of  from  5  to  25  acres  each.  It  lies  chiefiy  in 
the  township  of  Landis,  Cumberland  co.,  but 
extends  into  Buena  Vista,  Atlantic  co.,  and 
Franklin,  Gloucester  co.  Besides  Vineland  it 
contains  four  post  villages,  viz. :  Forest  Grove, 


Landisville,  North  Vineland,  and  South  Vine- 
land.  The  population  in  1870  was  7,079,  and 
in  1875  about  10,600.  There  are  18  school 
houses,  with  about  1,000  pupils,  and  12  church- 
e&  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthful.  Poul- 
try raising  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  con^ 
siderable  wine  is  made,  but  fruit  raising  is  the 
chief  business.  Large  quantities  of  strawber- 
ries, raspberries,  blackberries,  peaches,  peara^ 
and  grapes  are  sold.  The  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  is  prohibited  by  vote  of  the  people. 

YDIIB,  ChariCB,  an  English  lawyer,  bom  about 
1680,  died  in  1756.  He  compiled  '*  A  General 
and  Complete  Abridgment  of  Law  and  Equi- 
ty "  (24  vols,  fol.,  1741-'51),  the  preparation  of 
which  occupied,  according  to  Blackstone,  half 
a  century,  it  was  reprinted  in  24  vols,  in  1792 
-'4,  and  followed  by  a  supplement  (6  vols., 
1799-1806).  He  bequeathed  £12,000  to  estab- 
lish a  professorship  of  common  law  at  Oxford, 
of  which  Blackstone  was  the  first  incumbent, 
and  to  endow  fellowships  and  scholarships. 

YIHET,  Alexaadre  EsMphe,  a  Swiss  author, 
bom  near  Lausanne,  June  17, 1797,  died  near 
Vevay  in  May,  1847.  He  studied  at  the  acad- 
emy of  Lausanne,  and  taught  French  literature 
at  the  university  of  Basel  from  1817  to  1887, 
when  he  became  professor  at  Lausanne,  teach- 
ing practical  theology  till  1845,  and  subse- 
quently French  literature.  He  had  entered 
the  Protestant  ministry  in  1819,  and  in  1828 
Guizot  procured  a  prize  from  the  society  of 
Christian  morals  for  his  essay  8ut  la  liberty 
dea  euUes,  He  became  one  of  a  commission 
for  organizing  the  Protestant  church  in  the 
canton  of  Vaud ;  but  his  views  of  the  respec- 
tive functions  of  the  government  and  of  the 
church  not  being  adopted,  he  seceded  from 
the  state  church  and  aided  in  forming  an  inde- 
pendent organization ;  and  he  finally  (Dec.  2, 
1846)  lost  his  professorship  on  account  of  his 
opposition  to  the  new  radical  authorities  of 
the  canton.  His  works,  the  most  important  of 
which  have  been  translated  into  English,  in- 
clude £t$ai  9ur  la  manifestation  dss  canvietiom 
religieusesj  et  $ur  la  tSparation  de  r£gli$e  et 
de  rStat  (Paris,  1842 ;  2d  revised  ed.,  1858) ; 
£tude$  sur  Blaise  Pascal  (1848 ;  2d  ed.,  1856) ; 
Meditations  ivanqiliques  (1849);  Etudes  sur 
la  litteraturefranpaise  au  XIX*  siiele  (8  vols., 
1849-'51 ;  2d  ed.,  1857) ;  Thiol&gie  pastorale, 
ou  ihsologie  du  ministers  evangSliqne  (1850; 
2d  ed.,  1854) ;  ffistoire  de  la  litUrature  au 
XYIII*  si^le  (2  vols.,  1851) ;  and  HomiUtique, 
ou  tMoris  de  la  prSdication  (1858).  J.  F.  Asti^ 
has  published,  under  the  title  of  Esprit  d? Ale- 
xandre Vinet^  a  synopsis  of  Pensees  et  rSJlexions, 
extracted  from  dl  his  works  (2  vols.,  Geneva, 
1861). — See  A,  Vinet,  sa  vie  et  ses  muvrm^  by 
Edmond  Sch6rer  (Paris,  1858) ;  A.  Vinet^  his- 
toire  de  sa  vie  et  de  see  outrages,  by  E.  Ram- 
bert  (Lausanne  and  Paris,  1875);  and  Sainte- 
Beuve's  Portraits  eontemporainSy  vol.  ii. 

YlNIiAlfD*    See  Nobthmbn. 

YINTOll,  a  S.  county  of  Ohio,  drained  by 
Salt  and  Raccoon  creeks;  area,  414  sq.  m. ; 
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pop.  in  1870,  15,027.  The  sarface  is  onda- 
iating  and  the  soil  very  fertile,  fiitmninous 
coal  and  iron  ore  abound.  The  county  is  in- 
tersected bj  the  Marietta  and  Oinoinnati  rail- 
road. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
44,293  bushels  of  wheat,  842,211  of  Indian 
com,  69,824  of  oats,  41,062  of  potatoes,  245,- 
714  lbs.  of  butter,  104,984  of  wool,  110,789  of 
tobacco,  and  12,841  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
8,206  horses,  8,066  milch  cows,  6,741  other 
cattle,  29,405  sheep,  and  6,781  swine;  1  manu- 
factory  of  charcoal,  1  of  pig  lead,  4  tanneries, 
4  currying  establishments,  6  flour  mills,  and 
4 sawmills.    Capital,  McArthur. 

JTOFKH*  L  Ateunte  flaHAlea,  an  American 
clergyman,  bom  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  May  2, 
1807.  He  graduated  at  Brown  university,  stud- 
ied medicine  at  Tale  college,  and  received  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  in  1828.  After  practising  three 
years,  he  entered  the  general  theological  sem- 
inary of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and 
was  ordained  in  New  York  in  1885.  He  took 
charge  of  St.  PauFs  church,  Portland,  from  No- 
vember, 1885,  till  April,  1886,  and  was  then  for 
six  years  rector  of  Grace  church.  Providence. 
From  1842  to  1858  he  was  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
church,  Boston ;  from  1858  to  1861  of  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Philadelphia;  from  1861 
to  1870  of  St.  Mark's  church,  New  York,  when 
he  became  rector  of  Emanuel  church,  Boston. 
Dr.  Vinton  has  published  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons (1855)  and  discourses  and  addresses.  IL 
tnmkj  an  American  clergyman,  brother  of  the 
precediug,  bom  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Aug. 
29,  1809;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29, 
1872.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  m  1880, 
and  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  in  the 
third  artillery.  While  stationed  at  Fort  Inde- 
pendence, Boston  harbor,  he  studied  at  the 
Harvard  law  school,  and  also  for  two  or  three 
years  served  as  civil  engineer  on  several  rail- 
roads in  New  England.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1884 ;  was 
on  duty  in  the  Greek  war  in  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama in  1886;  left  the  army  Aug.  81,  1886, 
entered  the  general  theological  seminary  of 
the  Episcopal  church,  New  York,  and  was  or- 
dained deacon  in  1888,  and  priest  in  1889. 
He  was  successively  rector  of  St.  Stephen's 
church.  Providence  (1840),  Trinity  church, 
Newport  (1840),  Emanuel  church,  Brooklyn 
(1844),  and  Grace  church  in  the  same  city 
(1847).  He  was  elected  an  assistant  minister 
of  Trinity  church.  New  York,  in  1866.  In 
1869  he  was  made  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
law  and  polity  in  the  general  theological  sem- 
inary, New  York.  He  published  "  Arthur  Tre- 
maine,  or  Cadet  Life"  (1880);  *^ Lectures  on 
the  Evidences  of  Ohristianity "  (1865);  and 
*^  Manual  Commentary  on  the  General  Canon 
Law  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States"  (1870),  a  work  received 
as  a  standard  authority. 

vurnfH,  Jwtas  Hateh,  an  American  mission- 
ary, bom  in  Willington,  Conn.,  in  1806,  died 
fit  JEemendine,  Bnrmah,  March  81, 1858.    He 


was  educated  at  the  Hamilton  literary  and  the- 
ological institution  (now  Madison  university), 
and  in  September,  1882,  was  appointed  a  mis- 
sionary to  Burmah  by  the  American  Baptist 
board,  but  did  not  sail  till  July,  1834.  He  was 
designated  to  labor  among  the  Karens,  and 
was  first  stationed  at  Chummerah,  90  m.  above 
Maulmain,  and  afterward  at  Newville.  In 
1851  he  took  charge  of  the  Karen  theological 
seminary  at  Maulmain,  where  he  remained  till 
March,  1852,  when  he  removed  to  Kemendine, 
a  suburb  of  Rangoon,  still  devoting  his  labors 
to  the  Karens. 

¥I«L    SeeViouN. 

VIOLA  (Ger.  Bratsch,  alto ;  Eng.  tenor  viol), 
an  instrament  of  the  violin  family,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  very  large  violin.  It  has  four 
strings,  of  which  two  are  simple  gut  and  two 
are  wound  with  wire.  These  strings,  tuned 
in  fifths,  are  A,  D,  G,  C.  It  stands  an  octave 
above  the  violoncello,  and  is  chiefly  used  for 
the  middle  part  in  concerted  instrumental 
music.    (See  ViOLm.) 

TK>LET,  the  common  name  for  plants  of  the 
genus  tioia  (of  which  it  is  a  diminutive  through 
the  It.  tioletta)^  an  ancient  name,  adopted  by 
botanists ;  the  genus  is  the  principal  one  in  the 
small  family  violacecB  (or  molariea\  which  in- 
dndes  herbs  and  shrabs  of  no  economic  impor- 
tance. Besides  ionidium  of  the  far  west,  and 
BoUa  of  the  eastern  states  (which  some  now 
unite  with  i<midivm\  viola  is  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  famOy  in  the  United  States. 
Violets  are  found  in  most  temperate  regions; 
over  200  species  are  enumerated,  which  Ben- 
tham  and  Hooker  think  may  be  reduced  to 
half  that  number.  Our  native  species  are  near- 
ly all  perennials,  with  a  short,  thick  rootstock; 
some  have  leafy  and  often  branching  stems, 
while  in  others  the  leaves  and  naked  fiower 
stalks  are  radical,  or  spring  directly  from  the 
rootstock ;  the  five  sepals  have  ear-like  projec- 
tions at  the  base ;  the  petals,  of  the  same  num- 
ber, are  somewhat  unequal,  with  the  lower 
larger  than  the  others,  and  prolonged  into  a 
spur  at  the  base;  the  five  stamens  have  short 
and  broad  filaments,  and  often  slightly  cohere 
witib  one  another  to  form  a  ring  dose  around 
the  ovary,  the  two  lower  ones  having  short 
spurs  which  project  into  the  spur  of  the  lower 
petal;  the  one-celled  ovary  has  a  single  vari- 
ously shaped  style,  with  the  stigma  at  one  side, 
and  when  ripe  breaks  into  three  valves,  the 
edges  of  which  fold  together  and  expel  the 
seeds.  Many  species  produce,  besides  their 
showy  flowers,  others  in  which  the  petals  do 
not  develop ;  these  are  hidden  among  the  leaves 
at  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  produce  seeds 
more  abundantly  than  the  showy  flowers. 
About  18  species  are  accredited  to  the  terri- 
tory east  of  the  Mississippi,  three  or  four  of 
which  are  also  found  in  Europe,  and  several 
are  peculiar  to  the  far  west. — A  convenient 
subdivision  of  the  spedes  is  into  stemless  and 
leafy-stemmed  violets,  these  divisions  being 
again  subdivided  by  the  color  of  the  flowers, 
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though  this  character  is  variahle :  some  of  onr 
violets  are  among  the  most  showy  of  the  genos ; 
they  are  either  qnite  scentless,  or  with  a  verj 
slight  odor.    In  the  section  of  stemless  violets, 


Bird'i-foot  Violet  (Viola  pedata). 

the  most  common  of  all  is  the  hlae  or  hooded 
violet  (V.  cucuUata\  so  called  prohahly  he- 
cause  the  hlade  of  the  long-petioled,  heart- 
shaped  leaf  has  its  sides  rolled  inward  at  the 
hase  when  young.  This  species  varies  greatly 
in  size,  the  flower  stems  being  from  8  to  10  in. 
high ;  it  is  very  abundant  in  low  grounds, 
forming  large  clumps,  with  its  large  flowers 
from  deep  to  pale  violet,  and  sometimes  white 
or  variegated  with  white ;  varieties  of  this 
have  been  called  hand-leaf  violet  (  V,  palmata)^ 
the  leaves  being  variously  deft,  and  heart-leaf 
violet  ( V.  cordata  and  V,  villoaa).  The  arrow- 
leaved  violet  ( V.  sagittata)  is  usually  in  drier 
places  than  the  preceding,  with  narrow  and 
often  arrow-shaped  leaves.  The  bird^s-foot 
violet  (  F.  pedata)  is  most  abundant  in  sandy 
places ;  its  leaves  are  handsomely  cut  into  nar- 
row lobes ;  the  flowers,  the  largest  of  the  na- 
tive species,  are  usually  pale  hlac-purple ;  it  is 
frequently  found  with  white  flowers,  and  in 
the  variety  lieolor  the  two  upper  petals  are  of 
a  deep  violet  color  and  have  the  velvety  ap- 
pearance of  those  of  the  pansy ;  in  its  typical 
form,  and  in  its  varieties,  this  is  an  excellent 
plant  for  the  garden,  where  it  forms  large 
clumps  which  flower  nearly  all  summer.  In 
the  west  this  is  replaced  by  the  larkspur  violet 
{V,  delphinifolia\  which  differs  mainly  in  the 
aivision  of  the  leaves.  In  this  section  of  stem- 
less  violets  are  three  with  small  white  flowers, 
the  lower  petal  veined  with  purple ;  they  are 
common  in  damp  places ;  the  sweet  white  ( F. 
hlanda)  has  kidney-shaped  leaves,  the  lance- 
leaved  (V.  lanceolata)  erect  narrow  leaves, 
and  the  primrose-leaved  violet  ( V.  prtmula- 
folia)  oblong  or  ovate  loaves.  The  only  yel- 
low-flowered species  of  this  section,  the  round- 
leaved  violet  (F.  Totundifolia\  is  found  in 
northern  cold  woods  and  southward  on  the 
mountains. — ^In  the  section  of  leafy-stemmed 


violets,  the  most  common  is  the  American  va- 
riety of  the  European  dog  violet  ( F.  eanina^ 
var.  syheitris^  formerly  K.  MuhUnbergii) ;  it 
is  a  low  plant  with  oreening  branches,  and 
small  light  violet  flowers,  tne  spur  half  as  long 
as  the  petals.  The  long-spurred  violet  (F. 
rostrata)  is  a  rather  taller  plant,  the  spur  being 
longer  than  the  petals ;  a  species  with  a  simi- 
lar  habit  of  growth,  the  pale  violet  (  F.  strtata)^ 
has  cream-colored  flowers,  the  lower  petal  of 
which  is  marked  with  purple  lines.  The  Can- 
ada violet  (  F.  Canaderms)  is  a  taller  plant  than 
any  of  the  preceding,  growing  from  1  to  2  ft« 
high,  and  most  common  northward;  the  pe- 
tals are  white  or  purplish,  with  the  two  npper 
ones  violet-purple  on  the  under  side.  There 
are  two  yellow-flowered  species  in  this  section, 
which  have  but  few  leaves,  borne  near  the  top 
of  the  stem ;  the  downy  yellow  violet  (  F.  pubei' 
cent)  has  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  is  quite  com- 
mon in  woods ;  and  the  halberd-leaved  violet 
(F.  hoitata),  which  is  quite  rare,  has  leaves 
of  the  form  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
Among  the  ten  or  more  species  of  the  far 
west  and  the  Pacific  coast  are  found  represen* 
tatives  of  the  different  subdivisions  in  which 
the  eastern  ones  are  grouped. — Several  Euro- 
pean violets  are  cultivated,  the  most  generally 
known  being  F.  tricolor^  the  pansy,  which  has 
become  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  the  field  pansy  (var.  arvenHs),  which 
is  so  common  a  weed  in  England,  is  sometimee 
found  growing  in  the  far  west  as  if  it  were  a 
native.  In  the  wild  state  the  pansy  is  exceed- 
ingly variable,  and  more  than  a  dozen  species 
have  been  made  of  it  by  European  botanists ;  it 
is  an  annual,  a  biennial,  and  sometimes  a  short- 
lived perennial,  with  branching  angled  stems, 
variously  shaped  leaves,  and  very  large,  leaf- 
like lobed  stipules ;  the  fiowers  are  variable  in 
color,  being  purple,  whitish,  or  yellow,  with 


Pansy  (Vida  tricolor). 

sometimes  all  three  colors  in  the  same  fiower 
in  the  wild  plant.  The  pansy  has  long  been  in 
cultivation,  and  is  generally  popular,  as  is 
shown  by  the  great  number  of  names  and  fan- 
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oifol  Bobriauets  it  hae  receiyed  in  different 
countries;  besides  pansy  (Fr.  j9m«^,  thoaght), 
it  is  frequently  called  heartsease,  a  name  origi- 
nally given  to  the  gilliflower,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  carmao  qualities,  and  in  some 
manner  transferred  to  this;  in  this  country  it 
is  often  called  **  none-so-pretty,"  and  some- 
times "  Naocy-pretty,"  a  name  tiiat  in  England 
is  given  to  London  pride  ($axifr€iga  unUnisa) ; 
among  Its  curious  names  are  *Move  in  idle- 
ness," "  kiss  me  at  the  garden  gate."  "  Johnny 
jump  up  "  (or  "  jumper  "),  "  pink  of  my  John," 
and  **  jump  up  and  kiss  me."  In  cultiyation 
the  flower  is  often  2^  in.  or  more  across;  a 
perfectly  formed  flower  must  have  a  circular 
outline,  with  equal  and  flat  petals,  and  a  thick 
substance.  To  succeed  with  pansies  in  this 
country,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  autumn, 
and  the  plants,  set  in  a  shaded  situation,  will 
flower  in  early  spring ;  our  hot  sun  so  affects 
the  plants  that  the  finest  varieties  if  exposed 
to  it  produce  only  small  flowers;  some  culti- 
vators keep  the  plants  in  a  shaded  frame  to 
prolong  the  duration  of  the  bloom.    Choice 


Sweet  Violet  (Viob  odonta). 

varieties  are  sometimes  continued  by  cuttings, 
especially  the  double  ones,  of  which  several, 
including  a  pure  white,  have  been  introduced. 
— ^The  sweet  violet  (K.  odorata)^  widely  dis- 
tributed over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  is 
much  prized  as  a  garden  plant  on  account  of 
its  fragrant  and  modest  nowers;  though  be- 
longing to  the  stemless  section,  it  throws  out 
creeping  runners  by  which  the  plant  is  multi- 

{>liea ;  its  leaves  are  broadly  heart-shaped,  scal- 
oped  on  the  edges,  and  more  or  less  downy ; 
the  flowers  are  upon  long  pedundes,  nodding, 
and  of  the  bluish-purple  color  which  is  named 
after  them.  In  cultivation  many  varieties  have 
been  produced ;  some  have  full  double  flowers, 
with  colors  ranging  from  white  to  the  deepest 
purple,  and  varying  much  in  size ;  among  the 
later  fine  varieties  are  the  Czar  and  Victoria 
Regina,  with  large  dark-colored  flowers.  The 
ordinary  form  is  quite  hardy  in  our  gardens. 


but  the  variety  called  Neapolitan,  producing  a 
great  abundance  of  pale  flowers,  is  tender ;  .they 
must  have  a  partial  shade  to  succeed.  This 
violet  is  in  great  demand  for  bouquets  and 
other  floral  work,  and  the  florists  endeavor  by 
forcing  to  have  the  flowers  all  winter,  the 
Neapolitan  being  the  principal  variety  used. 
The  homed  violet  (  V,  eomuta),  from  the  Pyre- 
nees, is  much  used  in  Europe  as  a  bedding 
plant;  it  produces  large  pale  purplish  fiowers 
for  a  long  while,  but  does  not  succeed  well  in 
our  hot  summers. — Most  of  the  violets  con- 
tain an  emetic  principle,  especially  in  tiieir 
roots,  which  is  called  violine,  and  has  proper- 
ties umilar  to  emetina  obtained  from  ipecacu- 
anha; the  flowers  are  laxative,  and  the  sirup 
of  violets  is  used  as  a  laxative  for  infants. 
The  sirup  may  also  be  used  as  a  test  for  acids 
and  alkalies.  The  roots  of  umidium  produce 
some  varieties  of  white  or  false  ipecacuanha. 

TIWilN ,  a  stringed  musical  instrument,  played 
with  a  bow,  which  in  its  earlier  forms  is  of 
great  and  uncertain  antiquity,  but  which  as- 
sumed its  present  form  about  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century.  Its  British  name  erwth  be- 
came crowd ;  its  Anglo-Saxon  Txame/ytkel,  fid- 
dle. A  small  violin  was  also  called  a  kit.  It 
has  four  strings  tuned  in  fifths,  E,  A,  D,  G,  the 
lowest  ^ving  what  is  known  as  the  middle  G, 
that  which  is  written  on  the  fourth  space  of 
the  bass  clef.  This  string  is  wound  with  wire ; 
the  others  are  of  gut  unwound.  The  body  of 
the  instrument  consists  of  a  sounding  board, 
or  belly,  which  is  always  of  straight-grained 
deal,  and  a  back  of  corresponding  shape,  which 
is  usually  of  maple,  but  sometimes  of  ^camore, 
or,  in  very  ola  instruments,  of  pear  wood. 
From  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  stretches 
the  neck,  which  ends  in  a  small  box  orna- 
mented with  a  scroll,  or  rarely  with  a  carved 
head  of  man  or  beast.  Upon  the  neck  is  the 
finger  board,  of  ebony,  which  until  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  was  much  shorter  than  it  is 
at  present.  The  necks  of  all  old  instruments 
were  also  short,  and  have  to  be  lengthened  for 
modem  use.  The  strings  are  fastened  at  the 
lower  end  to  a  movable  tail  piece,  generally  of 
ebony,  and  stretched  across  a  bridge  of  beech 
wood,  the  feet  of  which  rest  upon  the  belly. 
The  tension  of  the  strings  is  regulated  by  four 
pegs  which  mn  at  right  angles  through  the 
box  at  the  end  of  the  neck.  The  wood  of 
the  belly  and  of  the  back,  and  also  of  the  sides 
which  separate  and  sustain  the  two  former,  is 
very  thin,  being  in  the  violin  proper  not  more 
than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  the  thickest  part, 
which  is  in  the  middle  under  the  bridge.  To 
enable  this  fragile  stracture  to  sustain  the  great 
pressure  produced  by  the  tension  of  the  strings, 
which  in  the  violin  proper  was  of  old  about  65 
lbs.  and  is  now  about  90  lbs.,  the  belly  and  the 
back  are  arched  from  end  to  end  and  from  side 
to  side.  This  arching  is  produced,  not  by 
bending  the  wood,  but  by  cutting  it  out  with 
gouges  and  tiny  planes;  and  in  the  height  and 
the  proportions  of  this  arch  consists  chiefiy  the 
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style  of  the  varioas  schools  of  violin  making, 
the  .other  traits  being  the  outline  and  the  form 
of  the  scroll.  In  a  well  designed,  well  made 
instrument,  all  these  lines  are  harmonious,  and 
make  the  instrument  as  a  whole  a  very  beauti- 
ful work  of  art.  A  very  important  adjunct  to 
the  exterior  of  the  violin  is  the  varnish,  which 
in  good  instruments  is  of  exquisite  fineness  and 
color.  Varnish  is  also  a  very  marked  trait  of 
school  and  style  in  violin  maldng.  The  tension 
of  the  strings  is  supported  not  only  by  the  arch- 
ing of  the  belly  and  the  back,  but  by  the  bass 
bar  and  the  sound  post.  The  former  is  a  thin 
piece  of  wood  glued  lengthwise  to  the  belly  and 
stretching  nearly  from  one  end  of  the  instru- 
ment to  the  other,  under  and  in  the  direction  of 
the  bass  or  lowest  string.  It  is  vertically  much 
deeper  through  the  middle  than  at  either  end, 
where  in  fact  it  tapers  away  until  it  seems  to 
vanish  into  the  belly.  The  sound  post  is  a 
small  cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  stands  firmly 
pressed  between  the  back  and  the  belly  just  be- 
nind  the  foot  of  the  bridge  under  the  £  string. 
The  tone  of  the  instrument  depends  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  proportions  and  adjustment 
of  the  bass  bar  and  the  sound  post,  and  upon 
the  quality  of  the  wood  of  which  they  are 
made.  The  movement  of  the  sound  post  even 
^  of  an  inch  will  make  a  difference  in  the 
quality  and  volume  of  tone ;  so  that  in  French 
it  is  called  Pdme  du  violan.  In  the  belly  of 
the  instrument  are  two  sound  holes,  made 
(for  ornamental  purposes)  in  the  shape  of  an 
Italic  /,  turned  toward  each  other.  They  are 
in  the  waist  of  the  instrument,  on  either  side 
of  the  bridge.  Their  form  and  size  is  another 
marked  trait  of  the  styles  of  different  violin 
makers.  When  what  may  be  called  the  rudi- 
mentary violin  first  made  its  appearance,  it 
was  in  the  shape  of  half  a  pear,  cut  from 
stem  to  blossom  end,  a  form  still  seen  in  the 
mandolin.  This  form  was  very  inconvenient 
for  the  use  of  the  bow,  which  could  not  be 
applied  to  either  of  the  outer  strings  without 
touching  the  sides  of  the  instrument,  which 
was  widest  near  the  middle.  To  do  away  with 
this  difficulty,  the  sides  were  cut  out  in  two 
curves  corresponding  inversely,  )  (,  which,  by 
making  the  instrument  narrowest  where  be- 
fore it  was  widest,  allowed  the  free  passage  of 
the  bow,  and  thus  gave  the  violin  nearly  its 
present  form.  At  what  time  it  assumed  this 
form  we  do  not  exactly  know ;  but  in  a  stained 
plass  window  in  Peterborough  cathedral,  which 
is  of  the  12th  century,  is  a  figure  playing  upon 
a  violin  which  has  bowing  curves  and  is  much 
like  the  modem  instrument,  having  even  sound 
holes  of  the  /  form,  but  four  in  number,  and 
not  by  the  side  of  the  bridge  but  at  either  end, 
two  and  two.  The  violin,  however,  did  not 
come  at  that  time  into  use  as  an  instrument  of 
high  quality.  For  centuries  it  was  used  only  by 
the  lower  order  of  minstrels  and  jongleurs. — 
The  instrument  which  first  took  the  place  now 
occupied  by  the  violin  was  the  viol.    This  had 


5,  7,  9,  and  even  12  or  15  strings,  but  its  dis- 
tinctive trait  was  that  the  finger  board,  instead 
of  being  smooth,  had  frets  like  that  of  a  guitar. 
There  were  treble,  tenor,  and  bass  viols,  the 
last  being  called,  from  its  being  held  between 
the  legs,  viol  da  gamba.  In  the  16th  and  I7ih 
centuries  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  gentle- 
man to  have  a  chest  of  viols  in  his  parlor. 
Accurate  playing  and  a  eantahiU  style  were  of 
course  both  impossible  upon  an  instrument  the 
notes  of  which  were  fixed  by  frets ;  but  the 
viol  long  maintained  its  superior  position,  and 
it  was  not  until  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  that  the  violin  asserted  its  absolute 
supremacy;  and  the  viol,  especially  the  viol 
da  gamba,  did  not  pass  out  of  use  till  about 
1725. — In  this  article  the  names  of  celebrated 
makers  are  given  as  they  appear  on  their  la- 
bels, though  often  differing  from  the  common 
forms.  The  earliest  maker  of  the  modern  vio- 
lin whose  instruments  are  well  authenticated  is 
Gaspard  di  Salo,  who  worked  between  about 
1660  and  1612.  To  one  other  maker  before 
him,  Gaspard  Duiffoprugoar,  many  existing  in- 
struments are  attributed ;  but  it  is,  to  say  the 
least,  doubtful  whether  these  instruments  are 
authentic,  and  whether  he  made  anything  else 
than  viols  and  lutes.  The  Italian  school  of 
violin  making  had  its  rise  in  Brescia,  and,  as  far 
as  we  know,  was  founded  by  Gaspard  di  Salo. 
The  Brescia  school  had  very  marked  traits,  of 
which  a  low  arching  of  the  back  and  belly, 
straight  and  very  open/holes,  a  much  involuted 
scroU,  and  a  double  purfiing  around  the  edges 
are  the  most  striking.  The  chief  maker  of  this 
school  is  Giovanni  Paolo  Maggini  (about  1590 
-1640),  whose  instruments  still  hold  a  place 
in  the  first  rank.  But  ere  long  the  Brescia 
makers  were  eclipsed  by  those  of  Cremona, 
which  little  town  has  been  niade  famous  by 
a  succession  of  great  makers,  of  whom  the 
Amati  family  were  the  leaders  and  for  genera- 
tions the  best.  (See  Amati.)  The  work  of 
the  first  of  the  Amatis,  Andrea,  shows  the  in- 
fiuence  of  Gaspard  di  Salo.  Ho  adopted  Gas- 
pard^s  straight  open  /  hole,  but  cut  it  with  a 
more  timid  hand.  He  made  his  instruments 
of  a  high  model,  that  is,  with  the  arch  of  the 
belly  and  the  back  much  raised,  probably  ex- 
pecting thereby  to  gain  in  tone  as  well  as  in 
strength  of  make ;  but  on  the  contrary  he 
lost  in  power,  although  his  instruments  are 
very  sweet  in  tone.  This  high  modelling  be- 
came characteristic  of  the  Amatis,  and  of 
their  pupils  for  some  generations.  Andrea^s 
sons  Antonius  and  Hieronymus  made  great 
advances  in  their  art.  They  changed  their 
father's  model  for  the  better,  modified  the 
outline  and  the  form  of  the  /  holes,  lowered 
the  arch  somewhat,  and  finished  their  work 
more  highly.  Upon  their  instruments  the  fa- 
mous Oremona  varnish  first  appears  in  all  ita 
beauty — at  once  soft,  rich,  and  brilliant  in 
color,  and  as  clear  as  crystal.  The  making  of 
this  varnish,  of  which  the  medium  was  oil,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  secret;  but  the  art  has 
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been  lost  for  about  a  century,  although  great 
pains  and  mnch  money  have  been  expended 
in  the  endeavor  to  recover  it.  It  is  sometimes 
red,  sometimes  brown,  and  sometimes  yellow ; 
bnt  in  its  best  and  most  beantifol  form  it  is  of 
a  clear  dark  amber  color,  and  indeed  makes  the 
violin  appear  as  if  it  were  coated  with  a  thick 
film  of  that  precions  fossil  gnm.  Nicholas, 
son  of  Hieronymns,  is  one  of  the  three  great 
Cremonese  makers,  the  other  two  being  Gnar- 
nerias  and  Stradivarins.  Nicholas  still  further 
modified  the  Amati  pattern  by  lowering  the 
arch.  He  lengthened  the  /  holes  and  added 
grace  to  their  curve.  He  was  very  choice  in 
tiie  selection  of  his  wood  and  in  his  varnish, 
nnder  which  the  backs  of  some  of  his  instm- 
ments  (cut  so  as  to  show  both  grains  of  the 
wood)  flash  like  the  sides  of  a  richly  colored 
fish,  while  the  bellies  have  a  soft  silken  surface. 
He  made  two  patterns :  one  in  his  earlier  years, 
which  w^as  rather  small,  and  in  his  mature  and 
later  period  a  large  one,  the  instruments  which 
he  then  made  being  known  as  the  ^*  grand  Ama- 
tis."  Andrea  Guamerius  (Guarneri)  was  the 
nest  of  the  great  Oremonese  makers.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Nicholas  Amati,  whose  pattern  he 
followed,  but  reduced  yet  again  the  height  of 
the  modelling.  His  workmanship  is  not  equal 
to  that  of  Nicholas  Amati,  but  his  instruments 
are  in  high  repute,  and  his  violoncellos  are 
particularly  fine.  He  was  followed  by  his  son 
Joseph,  who  was  a  great  maker  and  formed 
a  8t>le  of  his  own.  He  modified  the  bowing 
curves,  narrowing  the  instrument  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  waist,  bnt  giving  it  a  large  outward 
sweep  below.  He  adopted  the  pointed  form 
of  Gaspard  di  Sale's  /  hole,  but  not  its  width, 
thus  introducing  what  is  known  as  the  Guar- 
nerius  f  hole,  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
forms  that  appear  in  the  history  of  violin  ma- 
king. Other  members  of  the  Guameri  fam- 
ily were  violin  makers;  but  the  greatest  of  the 
name  was  Joseph  Antony,  who  did  not  use 
his  second  christened  name,  and  who  is  called 
Joseph  del  Gesil,  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
other  Joseph,  and  because  of  a  cipher  con- 
sisting of  a  cross  and  the  monogram  I.  H.  8. 
which  he  printed  on  his  labels.  Joseph  Guar- 
nerius  del  Gesti,  a  nephew  of  Andrea,  was 
bom  with  a  genius  for  violin  making.  The 
dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  these  great  ma- 
kers are  rarely  known ;  for  in  their  day  they 
were  mere  hard-working  artisans,  who  sold 
for  a  few  fiorins  instruments  which  now  com- 
mand hundreds  and  sometimes  thousands  of 
dollars.  Bnt  we  know  that  Joseph  del  Gesd  was 
born  June  8,  1688.  His  originality  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  in  no  respect  an  imi- 
tator of  Antonius  Stradivarins,  who  had  during 
his  lifetime  the  reputation  of  being  the  great- 
est of  violin  makers,  and  who  was  40  years 
older  than  Joseph  del  Gesii.  The  outline,  the 
modelling,  the /holes,  and  the  scroll  of  Guar- 
nerius  all  differ  from  those  of  Stradivarins, 
and  are  full  of  character.  His  workmanship 
was  rarely  very  fine,  rather  bold  than  highly 


finished;  but  his  instruments  have  a  tone 
which  for  breadth,  richness,  and  a  peculiarly 
penetrating  human  quality,  has  never  been 
surpassed,  if  indeed  it  has  been  equalled.  He 
did  not  work  by  rule  apparently^  for  his  in- 
struments differ  somewhat  in  outline  and  even 
in  the  thickness  and  proportion  of  the  wood ; 
but  they  all  shrv  his  unmistakable  style. 
They  all  have  a  noticeable  breadth  in  the 
waist,  owing  to  the  comparative  shallowness 
of  the  bowing  curves ;  and  their  tone  is  prob- 
ably due  in  a  great  measure  to  this  peculiar- 
ity. A  fine  specimen  of  his  work  in  perfect 
preservation  is  worth  from  $2,000  to  $2,600. 
We  now  turn  back  to  Antonius  Stradivarins, 
who,  although  he  was  not  the  superior  or  per- 
haps the  equal  of  Joseph  Guameri  del  Gebn  in 
natural  gifts,  we  may  almost  say  genius,  stands 
confess^  as  the  greatest  of  all  violin  makers. 
He  was  bom  in  1644,  and  became  a  pupil  of 
Nicholas  Amati,  whose  pattern  he  at  first 
adopted  without  change,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  ^stinguish  his  earlier  violins  from  those  of 
his  master,  x  "What  he  did  indeed  was  to  carry 
the  principles  of  Nicholas  Amati  to  perfection. 
He  worked  almost  scientifically  and  by  mle. 
He  had  three  periods :  the  first  was  imitative ; 
in  the  second  he  narrowed  the  waist  of  his 
instruments,  producing  in  this  way  what  is 
known  as  his  'Mong"  pattern,  which  is  long 
only  because  of  its  proportions;  and  in  the 
last  he  perfected  his  style.  He  reduced  the 
swell  of  the  arching  to  the  lowest  possible 
point,  carrying  it  gently  to  the  very  edge  of  • 
the  instmment.  He  also  straightened  some- 
what the  upper  curve  of  the  outline,  thereby 
increasing  the  vibrating  surface.  He  adopted 
what  appears  to  be  the  best  proportion  of 
thickness  in  the  wood,  his  bellies  and  backs 
diminishing  gradually  from  the  middle  line  to 
the  edges ;  the  result  being  a  remarkable  firm- 
ness, evenness,  and  equality  of  tone  on  all  the 
strings  and  in  all  the  positions.  He  brought 
the/ hole  to  the  perfection  of  proportion  and 
grace  of  outline,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
his  scroll,  which  has  no  peculiar  character  like 
Uke  Amati,  the  Guamerius,  and  the  Stainer  / 
holes,  its  proportions  being  so  perfect  that  it 
cannot  be  caricatured.  His  workmanship  was 
absolute  perfection,  and  his  varnish  soft,  rich, 
brilliant,  and  generally  of  a  dark  amber  color, 
but  sometimes  red  or  reddish  brown.  The 
wood  tiiat  he  used  was  selected  with  the  utmost 
care  both  for  vibratory  power  and  beauty  of 
grain.  In  brief,  he  left  nothing  to  be  desired, 
except  perhaps  a  little  more  expression  of  in- 
dividuality. (See  STRADrvASi.)  A  fine  Stradi- 
varins violin  commands  from  $1,600  to  $8,000, 
and  in  the  case  of  celebrated  instmments  even 
more.  Violoncellos  are  considerably  less  in 
price,  owing  only  to  the  smaller  demand  for 
them.  A  very  celebrated  violin  maker  was 
Jacob  Stainer  of  Absom  in  Tyrol,  bora  about 
1620.  He  has  been  said  to  have  studied  his 
art  with  the  Amatis,  and  has  therefore  been 
reckoned  among  tiie  Italian  school ;  but  there 
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is  no  evidence  whatever  that  he  worked  with 
either  of  the  Amatis,  and  his  violins  do  not 
show  any  of  the  elements  of  their  style.  His 
model  was  very  high,  the  arching  very  sudden 
at  the  sides  and  ends,  the  middle  line  of  the 
helly  heing  almost  straight  for  two  thirds  of 
the  length  of  the  instrument.  His/  holes  and 
scroll  are  peculiar,  and  are  ibferior  in  grace  to 
those  of  the  Gremonese  makers,  of  whose 
models  they  show  no  infiaenoe.  His  instru- 
ments have  a  pure,  sweet  tone,  but  are  inferior 
in  power  to  those  of  the  best  Cremona  make. 
They  are  gradually  losing  the  high  estimation 
in  which  they  were  once  held ;  but  fine  speci- 
mens are  worth  from  $500  to  $1,000. — The 
name  **  violin,"  used  generioally,  includes  all 
the  instruments  of  the  violin  family,  of  which, 
however,  all  have  passed  out  of  use  except  the 
violin  proper,  the  viola  or  tenor  violin,  and 
the  violoncello.  The  same  principles  apply  to 
the  modelling  and  to  the  manufacture  of  all 
these  instruments,  and  the  great  makers  pro- 
duced specimens  of  all,  the  violius  being  great- 
ly in  excess.  The  violoncello,  however,  is  not 
an  enlargement  of  the  violin,  nor  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  bass  viol  which  it  has  displaced, 
but  a  reduction  of  the  violone,  a  large  bass  in- 
strument, like  the  double  bass  or  contra-basso, 
if  indeed  not  identical  with  that  instrument. 
This  fact  is  recorded  in  the  name,  which  is  the 
Italian  diminutive  of  violone,  (See  Viola,  and 
Violoncello.)  The  principal  makers  of  the 
violin,  those  whose  reputations  are  sufficient- 
ly high  to  make  their  instruments  sought  for 
their  names'  sake,  are,  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned  :  Italian — Cremona :  Gio- 
freda  Cappa,  1590-1640;  Lorenzo  Guadagnini, 
1695-1735 ;  Johannes  Baptista  Guadagnini, 
1710-^50;  Francesco  Buggieri,  detto  il  per, 
1668-1728;  Johannes  Baptista  Rugerius,  1725; 
Carlo  Bergonzi,  1718-^55;  Thomas  Balestri- 
eri,  1750;  Carlo  Giuseppe  Testore,  1690-1720; 
Lorenzo  Storioni,  l762-'98,  the  last  of  the 
great  school  of  Cremona.  Naples:  Alessan- 
dro Galliano,  1695-1780.  Venice:  Franciscus 
Gobetti,  1690-1715;  Domenicus  Montagnana, 
1700-'40;  Sanctus  Seraphino,  l7l0-'48.  Mi- 
lan: Paolo  Granoino,  1666-'92  (a  family  of 
this  name  were  makers  of  repute  for  some 

C orations  at  Milan);  Carolus  Ferdinandus 
dolphi,  1750.  Rome :  David  Techier,  1680- 
1748.  Florence:  Giovanni  Baptista  Gabriel- 
li,  1750.  Monaco :  Paolo  Aletzie  or  Allechi, 
who  was  celebrated  for  his  bass  instruments. 
German — Jacobs,  1690-1740,  who  made  imi- 
tations of  Nicholas  Amati  so  excellent  that 
they  are  often  mistaken  for  originals;  a  fam- 
ily named  KIoz  in  Tyrol,  of  whom  the  great- 
est was  Fgidius;  Joachim  Tielke,  about  tibie 
end  of  the  17th  century.  French — ^Nicolas  Lu- 
pot,  1785-1817;  Pique,  about  1790,  a  very  suc- 
cessful imitator  of  Stradivarius ;  Vuillaume, 
1790-1876.  £higli8h—Bank  Norman,  1688- 
1740,  the  first  English  maker  of  violoncellos; 
William  Forster,  about  1760  to  1808,  celebrated 
for  his  violoncellos;  Richard  Duke,  about  1765 ; 


Benpamin  Banka,  died  1795;  Edward  Betts,  a 
pupil  of  Duke.  The  dates  given  with  these 
names  are  generally  those  of  the  years  during 
which  the  makers  worked,  the  dates  of  thdr 
birth  and  death  being  rarely  known.  Imita- 
tions of  the  works  of  the  great  violin  makers 
are  produced  in  great  quantities  at  Mireoourt 
in  France  and  at  Mitten  walder  in  Tyrol.  Some 
of  the  more  carefully  made  of  these,  being  ar- 
tificially disguised  with  the  marks  of  age,  will 
deceive  any  but  a  practised  eye.  A  ticket  with 
the  name  of  a  great  maker  is  absolutely  worth- 
less as  a  testimonial  of  authenticity.  These 
tickets  are  imitated,  as  well  as  the  instruments, 
dark  paper  and  antique  type  being  used.  Gen- 
uine tickets  from  disabled  instruments  are  also 
affixed  to  other  violins,  new  or  old.  An  old 
violin  is  not  necessarily  a  good  one ;  but  age 
and  careful  use  add  largely  to  the  excellence  of 
an  instrument  well  designed  and  well  made.^ 
The  origin  of  the  bow  is  even  more  obscure 
than  that  of  the  violin,  as  might  reasonably  be 
expected ;  but  there  is  pretence,  with  aome  lit- 
tle ground,  that  it  came  first  into  use  in  Eng- 
land. In  its  earliest  form  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  segment  of  a  hoop  of  elastic  wood,  with 
a  rude  handle,  and  with  a  few  hairs  stretched 
from  heel  to  point.  This  form  and  structure  it 
retained  with  little  essential  improvement  for 
centuries.  So  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century  it  was  short,  curved,  and  heavy, 
and  without  any  means  of  adjustment.  About 
1780-'40  Tartini  doubled  its  length,  lightened 
it,  and  gave  it  a  movable  nut  at  the  hand  end. 
By  this  improvement  he  made  the  modem  style 
of  playing  possible.  But  still  the  bow  was 
curved,  and  its  elasticity  was  comparatively 
little.  David  Tourte  of  Paris,  a  bow  maker 
and  the  son  of  a  bow  maker,  who  at  first  made 
bows  after  the  Tartini  pattern,  conceived  the 
idea  of  making  this  implement  of  very  tough^ 
elastic  wood,  with  a  curve  downward  toward 
the  hair,  so  that  when  the  hair  was  drawn 
tight  the  bow  became  straight.  He  also  added 
the  screw  and  button.  This  is  the  modem  vio- 
lin bow,  which  according  to  the  judgment  of 
all  violin  players  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
As  sometimes  happens,  the  inventor  carried 
his  invention  at  once  to  perfection.  Tonrte's 
bows  are  the  best  that  are  known,  and  so  im- 
portant is  it  to  a  violin  player  to  have  the  best 
bow  he  can  obtain,  that  good  Tourte  bowr 
command  from  $75  to  $150,  entirely  irrespeo' 
tive  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  mounted ; 
and  even  at  those  prices  are  very  rarely  to  be 
bought.  Tourte  died  at  a  great  age  in  1835. 
Other  bow  makers  of  high  repute  are  Dodd, 
Panormo,  Bausch,  and  Vuillaume. — Other  in- 
staniments  of  the  violin  family  than  those  al- 
ready named  are,  or  were,  the  rebec,  the  ribibla, 
the  gigue  or  geig,  the  chelys  (a  kind  of  bass 
viol),  the  lyra  da  gamba,  the  viol  bastarda,  the 
posche  (which  was  a  small  pocket  instrament), 
the  barbiton  minor  and  barbiton  major,  the 
viol  d'amour  (which  had  six  strings  of  gut  with 
strings  of  wire  beneath  tuned  in  unison  and 
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▼ibraftfaig  with  the  other),  the  quinte,  the  barj- 
tone,  the  viola  de  bardone  (said  to  have  had  44 
strings),  the  leero  viol,  and  the  linter-colo  or 
sordino.  All  these  instruments  have  lon^  been 
obsolete,  and  are  known  onlj  as  existing  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  carious  or  bj  mere  name. — 
The  first  rekll  j  great  violin  player  of  whom  we 
hear,  and  without  a  doubt  the  first  that  ap- 
peared, was  Aroangelo  Gorelli,  in  the  latter 
naif  of  the  17th  oenturj.  He  was  also  the  first 
composer  of  merit  for  his  instrument  whose 
works  have  come  down  to  us.  Oontemporarj 
with  him  was  Schnittelbach  of  LtLbeck,  who 
left  a  great  reputation.  From  their  time  there 
has  b^n  a  succession  of  great  artists,  of  whom 
the  most  famous  are  Thomas  Baltazar,  Nicolas 
Matteis;  Tartini  (bom  1692),  already  men- 
tioned, whose  lengthening  of  the  bow  intro- 
duced an  entirely  new  style ;  Rotta,  Diana  (a 
Gremonese),  Viotti,  Geminiani,  Dubourg,  Giar- 
dini;  Paganini  (bom  1784,  died  1840),  an  art- 
ist of  original  genius  and  prodigious  powers 
of  execution,  but  of  questionable  taste,  who  is 
the  father  of  the  modem  virtuoso  style;  De 
B^riot,  Ernst,  F.  David;  Louis  Spohr  (bom 
1784,  died  1859),  whose  style  was  pure  and 
classical,  and  who  was  also  a  composer  of  emi- 
nence ;  Molique,  Gle  Bull,  Sivori,  Vieuxtemps, 
Sainton,  Wieniawski)<and  Joachim.  Gf  these 
the  last  six  are  living.  The  first  great  vio- 
lonceUo  player  that  we  hear  of  was  Torque- 
ray,  bom  in  1700.  He  has  been  succeeded  by 
Franceschelli,  Buononcini,  Bertrand,  the  two 
Jansons,  Luigi  Boocherini  (bom  1740,  died 
1806),  who  was  also  a  composer  of  enduring 
reputation,  Romberg,  Dotzauer,  Servais,  Max 
Bohrer,  Linley,  Enoop,  Piatti,  De  Swert,  and 
Frederick  Bergner;  the  last  named  has  long 
resided  in  the  United  States.  The  contra- 
basso,  or  double  bass,  is  used  almost  entirely 
to  give  weight  and  volume  to  the  bass  part 
in  orchestral  compositions;  but  two  great  solo 
performers  upon  it  are  known  to  fame,  Dra- 
gonetd  and  Bottesini,  who  played  violoncello 
and  even  violin  music  upon  their  unwieldy  in- 
struments, and  the  latter  of  whom  gained  his 
first  distinction  in  America.  (See  Bottesini, 
and  DiKAooKvm.) 

TIOLLET-UMNJC,  Btfjimt  EnubmI,  a  French 
architect,  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  27,  1814.  He 
early  studied  Gothic  architecture,  and  in  1886 
-9  studied  in  Italy  the  remains  of  Greek  and 
Roman  art.  Since  1840  he  has  been  employed 
in  the  restoration  of  churches,  castles,  town 
halls,  fortifications,  and  other  public  stractures 
in  France,  among  them  the  cathedral  of  No- 
tre Dame  in  Paris,  the  fortifications  of  Garcas- 
sonne,  and  the  Fierrefonds  castle.  In  1868  he 
became  professor  of  the  history  of  art  and  aes- 
thetics at  the  school  of  fine  arts.  He  is  also  a 
designer  and  painter  in  water  colors.  His 
principal  works  are  the  illustrated  Dictionnaire 
raisonrU  de  Varehitecture  /ranpaUe  du  XI*  au 
XVI'tUele  (10  vols.,1868-'68), with  its  compan- 
ion or  continuation  the  Dietiannaire  raUanni 
du  moMlierfranffait  de  Vepoque  carhvingienne 
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d  la  renainance  (1855-''75) ;  Eseai  tur  Var- 
ehiteeture  militaire  au  moyen  dge  (1854 ;  Eng- 
lish translation  by  M.  Macdermott,  London, 
1860);  Entretiene  sur  Varehiteeture  (vol.  i., 
1868 ;  vol.  U.,  1872 ;  English  translation  of  vol. 
i.  by  H.  Van  Bmnt,  Boston,  1876 ;  of  both 
by  B.  Bucknall,  2  vols.,  London,  1876) ;  Hu- 
toire  d'une  maisan  ^1878 ;  English  translation 
by  M.  Towle,  Boston,  1874,  and  by  B.  Buck- 
nail,  London,  1874) ;  BUtoire  d'une  /orteresse 
(1874;  English  translation  by  B.  Bucknall, 
London  and  Boston,  1875);  and  JBistoire  de 
r habitation  humaine  (1875;  English  transla- 
tion by  B.  Bucknall,  London  and  Boston,  1876). 

HOLOIiXiaXOy  an  instrument  of  the  violin 
family,  with  four  strings  tuned  in  fifths,  A,  D, 
G,  G,  the  last  two  of  which  are  wound  with 
wire.  It  is  held  between  the  legs  of  the  per- 
former, and  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  viol 
da  gamha.  It  is  a  bass  instrument,  the  G 
string  giving  that  note  on  the  second  line  be- 
low the  bass  clef;  but  its  tone  is  the  noblest 
and  most  touching  of  all  the  instruments  of 
the  violin  family.    (See  Vioun.) 

TlOni,  Ctovaud  Battista,  an  Italian  violinist, 
bom  at  Fontanetto,  Piedmont^  about  1755, 
died  in  Brighton,  England,  March  8, 1824.  He 
studied  under  Pugnani,  who  enjoyed  the  high- 
est reputation  in  his  day.  Before  he  had  at- 
tained his  majority  Viotti  was  appointed  first 
violinist  in  the  royal  chapel  in  Turin.  He 
afterward  visited  Berlin,  Paris,  and  other  cit- 
ies, and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
virtuosos  of  .bis  day.  During  the  French  revo- 
lution he  held  for  a  time  a  seat  in  the  constit- 
uent assembly,  but  fled  to  London  when  the 
reign  of  terror  began,  and  was  for  a  short  pe- 
riod leader  of  the  band  in  the  King's  theatre. 
A  report  being  circulated  among  the  French 
hnigrie  then  in  London  that  Viotti  had  been 
a  secret  agent  of  the  revolutionists,  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  country.  He  went  to 
Hamburg,  but  after  a  few  years  retnmed  to 
London,  and  lost  all  his  property  in  the  wine 
trade.  After  the  restoration  of  tiie  Bourbons 
he  assumed  the  direction  of  the  royal  academy 
of  music  at  Paris,  in  which  he  met  with  no 
success.  His  remaining  years  were  spent  in 
England.  He  is  now  remembered  chiefly  by 
his  Six  dvoe  eoncertans  pour  deux  tiohne^  pub- 
lished at  Hamburg. 

¥IPES  (Lat.  tivipara,  bringing  forth  young 
alive),  the  common  name  of  the  viperid€B.  a 
family  of  old  world  venomous  serpents,  distin- 
guished from  the  rattlesnakes  of  the  new  by 
the  absence  of  pits  on  the  sides  of  the  face  and 
raUles  on  the  tail.  There  are  about  20  species, 
most  abundant  in  warm  climates,  and  espe- 
cially in  Africa;  three  species  occur  in  Europe. 
The  common  European  viper  or  adder  (tipera 
[peliae]  herue^  Dana.)  rarely  attains  a  length  of 
more  than  2  ft. ;  the  general  color  is  yellowish 
or  olive  brown,  with  a  double  row  of  black 
spots  on  the  back,  sometimes  united  into  bands, 
and  paler  on  the  sides  with  black  spots ;  the 
single  abdominal  soutea  are  about  140,  and  the 
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caudal  40  to  48  pairs ;  the  eyes  are  imall  and 
yerj  brilliant.  It  is  distributed  over  Europe, 
from  Sweden  and  N.  Russia  to  the  Mediterra- 
it  is  the  onlj  venomous  reptile  found  in 


nean: 


Oommon  European  Viper  (Yipeim  beraa). 

Great  Britain,  where  it  is  oommon  in  some 
parts,  especially  on  the  heaths  and  in  the  hedg- 
es of  dry  stony  districts.  Unlike  the  common 
snake,  it  faces  any  suspected  enemy,  with  body 
closely  coiled,  head  and  neck  raised  and  ready 
to  strike  as  soon  as  it  comes  within  reach; 
dogs  when  hunting  are  frequently  bitten,  but 
not  often  killed.  Its  poison  is  powerful  enough 
to  produce  very  painful  and  occasionally  dan- 
gerous effects,  particularly  in  warm  regions 
and  in  debilitated  constitutions ;  after  a  viper 
bite  there  is  acute  pain  in  the  wound,  with  livid 
swelling,  faintness,  quick  and  irregular  pulse, 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  cold  sweats.  The 
remedies  relied  ui)on  by  viper  catchers  are 
draughts  of  olive  oil  and  embrocations  to  the 
limb  in  front  of  a  fire;  the  application  of  cup- 
ping glasses  to  the  wound,  and  the  internal 
administration  of  ammonia  or  of  alcoholic 
stimulants,  are  ^neraUy  sufficient  The  viper 
remains  torpid  m  winter  in  holes,  many  being 
twined  together;  the  young  are  born  alive,  12 
to  20  at  a  birth,  the  membrane  of  the  eggs, 
according  to  Bell,  being  burst  at  the  moment 
of  exclusion;  the  food  consists  of  insects, 
worms,  mice,  shrews,  young  birds,  &c — ^The 
homed  viper  {cercutss  Hasmquistii^  Laur.)  is 
about  14  in.  long,  in  color  above  ranging  from 
ashy  gray  to  yellowish  red  and  even  much 
darker,  with  indistinct  spots,  and  pale  rose  be- 
low with  a  pearly  lustre ;  the  scales  are  lancet- 
shaped  and  strongly  ridged ;  the  head  is  trian- 
gular, and  made  very  distinct  from  the  neck 
by  the  prominence  of  the  angles  of  the  jaws ; 
near  the  middle  of  each  arched  eyebrow  in 
the  male  is  a  slender,  pointed  spine  or  horn, 
slightiy  bent  forward,  which,  tnough  not  a 
weapon,  gives  the  head  a  malignant  look ;  the 
body  is  thick^  and  the  tail  short  and  suddenly 
pointed.  It  is  found  in  northern  Africa,  Ara- 
bia, and  western  Asia,  and  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients ;  it  is  the  serpent  represented 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  and  has  been  sup- 


posed to  have  been  the  asp  by  which  Cleopatra 
destroyed  herself.  (See  Asp.)  It  is  indolent  in 
habit,  remaining  buried  in  the  hot  sand  till 
aroused  by  hunger  or  attacked,  when  it  is  very 
active,  springing  2  or  8  ft;  when  it  bites  it 
retains  a  firm  hold,  and  makes  no  haste  to  es- 
cape like  most  serpents.  A  species  named 
nasieomUyyerhaps  a  variety  of  the  last,  is 
found  in  W.  Africa ;  it  is  about  8  ft.  long  and 
9  in.  in  circumference,  its  horns  giving  it  a  very 
repulsive  look;  it  feeds  principally  on  rats, 
small  reptiles,  and  fish  of  marshy  places;  its 
bite  is  much  dreaded  by  the  natives,  and  is  oft- 
en speedily  fatal ;  they  suck  the  wound,  make 
a  free  incision,  and  apply  the  juices  of  particu- 
lar plants;  it  makes  its  presence  known  by  a 
sound  like  a  suppressed  nroan,  followed  by  a 
hissing  or  blowmg  sound;  it  darts  forward 
from  its  powerful  tail  as  a  fulcrum.  The  com- 
mon cerastes  is  still  a  favorite  species  with 
Arabian  snake  charmers  in  their  public  exhibi- 
tions. The  short-tailed  viper  or  puff  adder 
(V,  [elotho]  arietaniy  Schl.\  from  the  Oape  of 
Good  Hope,  is  the  most  deadly  serpent  of  S. 
Africa ;  it  is  about  8  ft  long  and  2  in.  in  diam- 
eter, brown,  with  an  angular  cross  band,  a  pale 
line  behind  it  and  a  red  band  across  the  eyes. 
— The  viper  is  one  of  the  reptiles  which  have 
a  distribution  very  far  north,  and  the  furthest 
of  the  snakes.  It  is  popularly  believed  to 
take  its  young  when  in  danger  into  its  throat; 
though  some  have  declared  this  impossible, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  it  true,  according  to 
Dr.  Crisp  (^^Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  So* 
ciety  of  London,'^  1855,  p.  191). 

YIRCHOW,  BidtU;  a  German  physiologist, 
bom  at  Schivelbein,  Pomerania,  Oct  18, 1821. 
He  studied  at  the  P^pinidre  in  Berlin,  received 
his  medical  degree  m  1848,  and  became  as- 
sistant physician  and  subseqnentiy  prosector 
at  the  Charity  hospital,  lecturing  at  the  same 
time  on  anatomy  in  the  university.  In  1848 
the  Pmssian  government  sent  him  to  Silesia 
to  investigate  the  nature  of  a  typhoid  epidemio 
raging  there,  and  in  1849  he  accepted  a  chair 
of  p^ological  anatomy  at  the  university  of 
Wtlrzburg,  having  been  deposed  in  Berlin  on 
account  of  his  liberal  politics.  The  Berlin  uni- 
versity recalled  him  in  1856  to  the  same  chair, 
and  the  govemment  made  him  director  of  the 
pathological  institute  of  the  Charity.  The 
Bavarian  government  had  invited  him  in  1852 
to  investigate  the  causes  of  a  famine  in  the 
Spessart,  and  in  1859  the  king  of  Sweden  re- 
quested him  to  explore  the  western  provinces 
of  Norway  in  regard  to  the  leprous  diseases 
prevalent  there.  On  his  return  to  Berlin  be 
was  elected  to  the  city  council,  and  in  1862 
he  became  a  member  for  the  district  of  Saar- 
brtlck  of  the  house  of  representatives,  in  which 
he  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  on  the 
opposition  side.  Since  1867  he  has  represent- 
ed the  city  of  Berlin  in  the  same  assembly. 
During  the  wars  of  1866  and  1870-71  he  was 
a  director  of  hospital  service.  His  fame  reets 
mainly  on  his  labors  in  cellular  pathology,  of 
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which  science  he  may  be  considered  the  f  oimd- 
er;  bat  more  recently  he  has  tamed  his  at- 
tention to  anthropological  and  archeological 
studies,  and  distinguished  himself  as  an  inves- 
tigator of  the  laoustrine  habitations  and  other 
prehistoric  settlements  in  Grermanj',  and  by  his 
researches  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain.  In 
1871  he  engaged  in  an  interesting  contest  with 
the  French  ethnologist  Qaatrefages,  who  main- 
tained in  his  work  on  La  raeeprumeriM  that 
the  Prussians  proper  are  of  Finnic  descent. 
Virchow  founded  in  conjunction  with  Rein- 
hardt  the  Arehiv  /ur  pathologuehe  Anatamie 
und  Physiologie  undfar  hliniiohe  Mediein,  and 
he  has  been  sole  or  joint  editor  of  various  sci- 
entific publications.  His  principal  works  are : 
Eaiidbuch  der  speeiellen  Paihologie  und  Thera- 
pis  (3  vols.,  1854-^62);  Untemich/ungen  uber 
die  Fntwiekelung  dea  Sehddelgrundea  (1857) ; 
I>ie  Cellularpathologie  in  ihrer  BigrHndung 
axtf  phyHolofiitehe  und  pathologi96h6  Gewebe- 
lehre  (1858;  4th  ed.,  1871);  Ueber  die  Natur 
der  etmstitutumeU'Sj/philitiichen  Affeetianen 
(1859);  Goethe  aU  Naturfanoher  (1861);  Vor- 
letungen  uber  Paihologie  (4  vols.,  1862-7) ;  LoT" 
ttellung  ton  der  Lehre  der  Triehinen  (1865) ; 
Der  erete  Sanitdtetnig  dee  Berliner  HiUfeverevM 
0870);  UeberLagar€iheundBa/raehm{im\)\ 
Die  Atifgabe  der  Naturmeeenechqften  %rh  no- 
tionalen  Leben  Deutachlande  (1871);  and  Die 
altnordieehen  Sohddel  9U  Kopenhagen  (1871). 

YIBEO,  or  Grcealet,  a  common  name  of  a  fam- 
ily of  American  insectivorons  birds,  coming 
near  the  shrikes  in  the  form  of  the  bill  and  in 
some  of  their  habits.  The  general  plumage 
is  more  or  less  tinted  with  green  and  olive. 
In  the  typical  genus  mreo  (VieiU.,  since  sub- 
divided by  Prince  Bonaparte  into  fiireoeyhna 
and  vireolaniue  or  lanivtreo)^  the  bill  is  short 
and  strong,  nearly  straight,  notched  and  hooked 
at  the  tip,  with  a  few  weak  bristles  at  the 
gape ;  wings  long  and  pointed ;  toes  moderate. 


fied-eyed  Yireo  (Tlrto  olifieeiis> 

the  lateral  ones  partlv  united  to  the  middle 
at  the  base,  and  capable  of  holding  their  insect 

rej  as  in  the  shrikes ;  tail  moderate  and  even. 

"lere  are  about  20  species,  all  small,  migra- 
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ting  from  South  America  and  the  West  Indies 
to  the  United  States,  arriving  here  about  May, 
breeding  in  summer,  and  returning  in  autumn ; 
many  are  sweet  singers.  They  are  very  ac- 
tive, feeding  on  insects  and  their  larv®,  whidi 
they  take  on  trees  or  on  the  wing,  and  some- 
times on  berries ;  the  nest  is  made  in  trees  and 
bushes,  of  dried  leaves,  grasses,  roots,  moss, 
and  lichens,  and  is  generally  pendulous ;  they 
exhibit  great  jealousy  of  any  intruder  on  their 
retreats,  and  scold  and  chatter  in  a  most  ex- 
traordinary manner ;  most  have  two  broods  in 
a  season,  with  four  or  five  eggs,  white  with 
brown  or  black  spots;  their  nests  are  often 
selected  by  the  cowpen  bird  for  the  reception 
of  its  parasite  eggs.  The  red-eyed  vireo  ( F. 
olitaeeue^  Vieill.),  the  type  of  vireoeyhia^  is 
6i  in.  long  and  lOi  in.  in  alar  extent ;  the  up- 
per parts  and  tail  are  bright  olivaceous  green ; 
crown  ashy,  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  dusky 
line  within  a  white  superciliary  one;  nearly 
pure  white  below,  under  tail  coverts  with  a 
faint  sulphur  tinge;  iris  red.  It  is  found 
from  the  eastern  United  States  to  the  Mis- 
souri, S.  to  Texas  and  Central  America,  and 
N.  to  Greenland.  The  nest  is  very  neatly 
made,  suspended  from  twigs  4  or  6  ft.  from 
the  ground ;  besides  the  usual  materials,  it  in- 
cludes bits  of  hornets*  nests,  fiax,  and  paper, 
glued  together,  according  to  Wilson,  by  the 
silk  of  caterpillars  and  the  bird's  saliva ;  it  is 
so  durable  that  other  birds,  like  the  yellow 
bird,  have  been  known  to  build  in  the  prece- 
ding gear's  nest;  even  mice  have  sometimes 
occupied  it  after  the  bird  has  left  it.  A  more 
southern  species,  much  resembling  this,  the  F. 
harhatulue  (Baird),  is  popularly  called  "  Whip- 
Tom-Eelly,*'  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of 
its  notes  to  those  words;  Mr.  Gosse  thinks 
they  resemble  more  "  John-to-whit,"  and  Dr. 
Bryant  adds  to  the  former  the  syllables  "  pheuu, 
wheuu,"  much  prolonged. — The  white-eyed 
vireo  (F.  Noveboraeensie^  Bonap.)  is  about  5 
in.  long  and  8  in.  in  alar  extent;  it  is  olive* 
green  above  and  white  below;  ring  around 
eyes,  extending  to  bill,  greenish  yeUow ;  two 
bands  on  wings  and  edee  of  inner  seconda- 
ries white ;  sides  of  head  and  breast  strongly 
tinged  with  yellow ;  iris  white.  It  is  found 
in  about  the  same  extent  as  the  preceding,  but 
not  so  far  north ;  it  so  often  introduces  frag- 
ments of  newspapers  into  its  nest,  that  it  goes 
in  some  places  by  the  name  of  the  politician. 
— The  solitary  vireo  ( F.  Uanivireo]  solitariuSy 
Baird)  is  51  in.  long  ana  9}  in.  in  extent  of 
wings ;  head  and  neck  above  dark  bluish  ash, 
rest  of  upper  parts  olive-green;  white  ring 
around  eyes,  extending  interruptedly  to  bill; 
lower  parts,  two  bands  on  wings,  and  edge  of 
secondaries  white ;  under  wings  greenish  yel- 
low. It  is  found  in  the  United  States  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  northern  Pacific. 

fOUBT,  JiHcB  JMepk,  a  French  physician,  bom 
at  Hortes,  Champagne,  in  November,  1775, 
died  in  Paris,  March  29, 1846.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Langres,  and  studied  in  the  hospital 
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of  Yal  de  Gr&oe  at  Paris,  of  whicli  be  became 
cbief  pbarmaceutist  in  1812,  but  resigpied  soon 
after,  and  two  years  later  received  the  diploma 
of  doctor  of  medicine  from  the  faculty  of  Pa- 
ris. He  was  a  member  of  the  superior  council 
of  health,  and  from  1881  to  1838  held  a  seat 
in  the  chamber  of  deputies.  He  edited  the 
Journal  de  phtnTtiacie,  and  wrote  the  majority 
of  the  general  articles  in  the  IHetionnaire  dii 
seieneei  naturellei  of  D^terville  and  the  Die- 
tionriaire  de$  $eienees  medicates  of  Panckoucke. 
Among  his  works  are:  Eistoire  naturelle  du 
genre  humain  (8  vols.,  1801) ;  Eistoire  natu- 
relle de  la  femme  (last  ed.,  1825) ;  Art  de  per- 
fectionner  Vhomme  (2  vols.,  1808) ;  De  la  phy- 
siologie  dans  ses  rapports  avee  la  philosophie 
(1814) ;  Eistoire  des  nUdieamentSy  aes  aliments 
et  des  poisons  (1820) ;  and  Philosophie  de  Vhis- 
tovre  naturelle  (1885). 

YIEfiDL  (PuBuuB  ViBoiLnrs,  or  YEBOiLins, 
Ma.bo),  a  Roman  poet,  born  at  Andes,  a  small 
village  near  Mantua,  Oct.  15,  70  B.  G.,  died  in 
Brundusium,  Sept.  22, 19  B.  0.  His  birthplace, 
according  to  an  old  tradition,  is  the  same  as  the 
modern  village  of  Pietola.  His  father  was  the 
owner  of  a  small  landed  estate,  and  the  son 
received  his  early  education  at  Oremona  and 
Mediolanum  (Milan),  and  assumed  the  (ogajoi- 
rilis  at  the  former  xatj  in  ^5.  Afterward  he 
studied  Greek  at  Naples  under  Parthenius,  was 
a  pupil  of  Syron  the  Epicurean,  and  throughout 
his  whole  life  was  a  student  of  history,  antiqui- 
ties, medicine,  agriculture,  and  mathematics. 
Being  naturally  of  a  delicate  constitutioh,  and 
not  entitled  by  birth  to  the  rights  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  he  never  attempted  to  gain  distinction 
either  by  oratory  or  arms,  and  seems  to  have 
retired  to  his  father's  estate  near  Mantua.  He 
lost  this  estate  at  the  time  of  the  agrarian  di- 
vision, but  obtained  it  again  through  Asinius 
Pollio,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize 
his  poetical  talent.  He  was  afterward  be- 
friended by  Maocenas,  and  became  a  favorite  of 
Augustus ;  but,  being  of  a  rather  retiring  na- 
ture, he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  mostly 
outside  of  Rome,  either  at  Tarentum  or  Naples, 
which  last  appears  to  have  been  his  favorite 
residence.  In  19  he  went  to  Greece  with 
the  intention  of  remaining  in  that  country  sev- 
eral years  for  the  purpose  of  laboring  on  the 
iEneid ;  but  the  same  year  he  met  the  emperor 
at  Athensw  and  set  out  with  him  for  Italy,  but 
died  on  the  journey.  His  remains  were  car- 
ried to  Naples,  and  buried  on  the  road  lead- 
ing from  that  city  to  Puteoli. — The  earliest 
works  of  Virgil  were  the  Bucolics,  which  were 
written  probably  between  48  and  87.  Al- 
though modelled  after  the  pastoral  poems  of 
Theocritus,  they  are  not  pastorals  in  a  stricter 
sense.  Many  of  them  treat  of  matters  of  pres- 
ent interest,  unconnected  with  any  description 
of  rural  si^ts;  and  the  fourth  eclogue,  ad- 
dressed to  rollio,  does  not  even  pretend  to  be 
a  pastoral  poem.  They  were  however  the  first 
of  their  kind  which  had  appeared  in  Latiu,  and, 
though  far  inferior  to  the  productions  of  Theo- 


oritui,  were  exceedingly  popular  with  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Georgics  form  a  didactic  poem  in 
four  books,  addressed  to  Mfficenas,  and  by  far 
the  most  finished  of  VirgiPs  productions.  The 
first  book  treats  of  the  proper  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  the  second  of  the  management  of  fruit 
trees,  the  third  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  the 
fourth  of  bees.  The  subject  seems  unpromising 
for  a  poem  of  much  interest;  but  he  embel- 
lished the  monotonous  and  uninteresting  details 
of  agricultural  life  with  apt  allusions  and  skil- 
ful ornament,  and  occasionally  with  beautiful 
digressioBs.  The  story  that  he  wrote  this  work 
at  the  request  of  Mecenas  to  revive  the  lan- 
guishing agriculture  of  Italy,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence the  country  soon  assumed  a  flourish- 
ing appearance,  is  improbable.  The  JSneid,  or 
the  adventures  of  JSneas  after  the  fall  of  Troy, 
is  in  twelve  books,  the  first  six  of  which  were 
modelled  after  the  Odyssey,  and  the  last  six 
after  the  battles  of  the  Iliad.  Virgil  worked 
at  this  poem  with  great  deliberation  and  care, 
but  he  did  not  live  to  perfect  it.  He  be- 
queathed it  to  his  friends  Varius  and  Tuoca, 
who  at  the  express  wish  of  Augustus  edited  it 
with  the  utmost  care.  In  the  form  whioh  it 
thus  received  tiie  i£neid  became  at  once  the 
most  popular  and  most  highly  esteemed  poem 
of  the  Romans.  The  poet  interwove  witii  the 
adventures  of  ^neas  allusions  to  the  elories  of 
the  Julian  line,  of  which  the  Trojan  hero  was 
the  assumed  ancestor,  and  prophecies  of  the 
future  splendor  of  the  city  of  which  he  was  in- 
directly the  founder.  Although  the  Jilneid  aa 
a  whole  is  inferior  to  the  great  works  upon 
which  it  is  modelled,  and  the  characters  of 
many  of  the  actors,  especially  of  the  chief  hero 
i£nea8,  are  comparatively  uninteresting,  yet 
the  particular  scenes  and  incidents  are  treated 
in  the  most  successful  manner  and  with  the 
highest  degree  of  poetical  feeling.  Original 
genius  did  not  belong  to  Virgil,  but  his  taste, 
his  skill,  and  his  power  of  versification  are  un- 
surpassed. Other  poems  attributed  to  him  are 
CuUx,  Giris,  Copa^  Moretum^  and  14  Cataleeta  ; 
but  only  the  first  four  larger  poems  are  with 
good  reason  supposed  to  be  his.  His  influence 
on  Roman  literature  and  the  literature  of  the 
middle  ages  was  almost  without  a  parallel  in 
literary  history.  His  poems  were  the  text  books 
of  the  Roman  youths  and  the  models  of  the 
Roman  poets.  The  great  men  of  the  middle 
ages  were  his  admirers  and  imitators.  A  sort 
of  religions  veneration  was  felt  for  him,  and 
various  legends  came  to  be  connected  with  his 
person,  which  soon  transformed  him  into  a 
magician  and  conjurer.  Petrarch  tells  us  that 
the  grotto  of  Posilippo  was  thought  in  his  time 
to  have  been  excavated  by  the  magic  incanta- 
tions of  the  poet.  Traces  of  this  feeling  can 
be  found  in  the  custom  of  inquiring  into  the 
future  by  the  sortes  Virgiliana, — Several  hun- 
dred manuscripts  of  VirgiPs  works  have  come 
down  to  our  time.  They  were  first  printed  at 
Rome  in  1469  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz. 
0.  G.  Heyne  published  an  edition  (4  vols,  dvo. 
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Leipsio,  1767-75)  opon  which  much  labor  was 
spent,  and  of  this  an  improved  edition,  bj 
G.  P.  £.  Wagner,  appeared  in  1880-^1.  Val- 
uable for  their  exhaustiye  critical  apparatus 
and  prolegomena  are  the  later  editions  bj 
Kibbeok  (Leipsic,  1859-'66)  and  Forbiger  (4th 
ed.,  Leipsic,  1878).  The  English  notes  of  the 
editions  bj  Oonington  (London,  1858-'71),  A. 
H.  Brjce  (new  ed.,  London,  1875),  and  B.  H. 
Kenned  J  (London,  1876)  are  also  verj  com- 
plete. Drjden's  translation  of  the  iEneid 
(1697)  is  still  yerj  popular.  Among  the  re- 
cent English  versions  are  Oonington's  (1866), 
Cranch's  (1872),  and  William  Morris's  (1876). 
A  good  translation  of  the  Georgics  and  Bu- 
colics is  Owgan's  (1858).  The  chief  author- 
ity for  Virgil's  life  is  a  biography  by  Dona- 
tus.  Commentaries  were  written  on  his  works 
in  ancient  times,  especially  by  Maorobius  and 
Servius ;  the  latter  is  very  valuable. 

VnUiILIA,  a  name  given  by  Lamarck  to  a 
genus  of  south  African  leguminous  trees,  to 
which  Michauz  referred  one  of  the  finest  of 
our  North  American  trees,  the  yellow- wood, 


Ylrgnu  or  Yellow-wood  (Cladrastii  tiiiotorlft> 

as  Virgilia  lutea.  As  the  tree  differs,  espe- 
cially in  its  pods,  from  the  Virailia^  Rafinesque 
made  a  new  genus  for  it,  calling  it  cladrcu- 
tU,  the  meaning  of  which  remains  unexplained; 
the  correct  botanical  name  of  the  tree  is  ela- 
dnutii  tinetoria^  but  the  nurserymen  retain  it 
in  their  catalogaes  as  Virgilia.  It  rarely  ex- 
ceeds 80  or  40  ft  in  height,  and  a  diameter  of  12 
in.  The  bark,  even  on  old  trees,  is  smooth,  and 
the  yellow  heart  wood  readily  imparts  its  color 
to  water.  The  long  leaves  have  7  to  11  leaflets, 
the  base  of  the  petiole  being  expanded  to  cover 
the  bud  of  the  following  year.  The  flowers, 
which  appear  when  the  tree  is  quite  young,  are 
in  loose  pendent  racemes,  10  to  20  in.  long,  of 
the  purest  white,  except  a  small  yellowish  spot 
in  the  centre  of  each,  and  have  a  slight  fra- 
grance ;  while  they  have  the  appearance  of  the 
flowers  of  the  tribe  papUumacea^  their  distinct 
stamens  and  other  characters  place  the  genus 


in  the  tribe  iopkorea.  The  pod,  8  to  4  in.  long, 
is  narrow,  flat,  and  four-  to  six-seeded.  The 
tree  is  hardy  in  the  climate  of  Boston,  there 
being  a  notably  fine  specimen  in  the  botanic 
garden  at  Cambridge.  Its  moderate  size  well 
adapts  it  for  kwn  planting;  it  is  interesting 
at  all  times,  and  when  in  flower  is  surpassingly 
beautiful.    It  is  readily  raised  from  seeds. 

VnUSINiLy  a  keyed  and  stringed  instrument, 
now  out  of  use,  somewhat  like  the  spinet,  in 
shape  like  the  pianoforte.  Its  compass  was 
about  four  octaves.  In  the  progress  of  piano- 
forte manufacture  it  succeeded  the  clavichord, 
brass  wire  replacing  in  its  construction  the  cat- 
gut strings  formerly  used.  The  wires  were  set 
in  vibration  by  a  quill  attached  to  the  tongue 
of  a  piece  of  wooa  called  a  jack,  which  moved 
upward  as  the  key  was  pressed  down.  It  prob- 
ably derived  its  name  from  being  much  used  in 
convents  in  accompanying  hymns  to  the  Virgin. 

VBGINIA,  one  of  the  thirteen  original  states 
of  the  American  Union,  situated  between  lat 
86**  81'  and  89**  27'  N.,  and  Ion.  75^*  18'  and  88** 
87'  W.  Ito  greatest  length  from  £.  to  W.  is 
about  440  m.,  greatest  breadth  from  N.  to  8. 
192  m. ;  area,  according  to  the  federal  census, 
88,348  sq.  m. ;  accordmg  to  state  authority, 
45,000  so.  m.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  West  Vir- 
ginia ana  Maryland,  E.  by  Maryland  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  8.  by  North  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee, and  W.  by  Kentucky  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  separated  from  Maryland  on  the 
northeast  by  the  Potomac  river.  The  state  is 
divided  into  99  counties,  viz. :  Accomack,  Al- 
bemarle, Alexandria,  Alleghany,  Amelia,  Am- 
herst, Appomattox^  Augusta,  Bath,  Bedford, 
Bland,  Botetourt,  Brunswick,  Buchanan,  Buck- 
ingham, CampbeU,  Caroline,  Carroll,  Charles 
City,  Charlotte,  Chesterfleld,  Clarke,  Craiff, 
Culpeper,  Cumberland,  Dinwiddle,  Elizabeth 
City,  Essex,  Fairfax,  Fauquier,  Floyd,  Flu- 
vanna, Franklin,  Frederick,  Giles,  Gloucester, 
Goochland,  Grayson,  Greene,  Greenville,  Hali- 
fax, Hanover,  Henrico,  Henry,  Highland,  Isle 
of  Wight,  James  City,  King  and  Queen,  King 
George,  King  William,  Lancaster,  Lee,  Lou- 
don, Louisa,  Lunenburg,  Madison,  Matthews, 
Mecklenburg,  Middlesex,  Montgomery,  Nanse- 
mond.  Nelson,  New  Kent,  Norfolk,  Northamp- 
ton, Nortiiumberland,  Nottoway,  Orange,  Page, 
Patrick,  Pittsylvania,  Powhatan,  Prince  Ed- 
ward, Prince  George,  Princess  Anne,  Prince 
William,  Pulaski,  Rappahannock,  Richmond, 
Roanoke,  Rockbridge,  Rockingham,  Russell, 
Scott,  Shenandoah,  Smyth,  Southampton, 
Spottsylvania,  Stafford,  Surry,  Sussex,  Taze- 
well, Warren,  Warwick,  Washington,  West- 
moreland, Wise,  Wythe,  and  York.  The  chief 
cities,  with  their  population  according  to  the 
census  of  1870,  are  Richmond,  the  capital, 
51,088;  Alexandria,  18,570;  Fredericksburg, 
4,046;  Lynchburg,  6,825;  Norfolk,  19,229;  Pe- 
tersburg, 18,950 ;  Portsmouth,  10,492 ;  Staun- 
ton, 5,120;  Winchester,  4,447;  and  Williams- 
burg, 1,892.  The  chief  towns  are  Charlottes- 
ville, with  2,888,  near  which  is  the  university 
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of  Virginia;  Gulpeper,  1,800;  Danville,  8,468; 
Farm^e,  1,548;  Hampton,  the  seat  of  the 
Hampton  normal  and  agricultnral  institnte, 
2,800;  Harriflonborg,  2,086 ;  Leesbnrg,  1,144; 


Lexington,  the  seat  of  Washington  and  Lee 
nniversitj  and  of  the  Virginia  military  insti- 
tute, 2,873 ;  Manchester,  2,699 ;  Salem,  the 
seat  of  Roanoke  college,  1,855;  Warrenton, 


^^^^Oii^arf^ 


Bute  Seal  of  Virginia. 


1,256;  and  Wytheville,  1,671.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  state  and  its  rank  in  the  Union  ac- 
cording to  the  federal  census  have  been : 


TKABS. 

Whlu. 

FlMOOloNd. 

sum 

ToUL 

RMk. 

1790 

44«,UT 

18,866 

293,697 

747,610 

1800 

014,880 

90,194 

845,796 

880,800 

1810 

651,514 

80,670 

898,616 

974,600 

1830 

«08,085 

86338 

426,148 

l,06^116 

1880 

floisoa 

47^48 

469,767 

1,211,406 

1840 

740,968 

49,849 

449,987 

1,289,797 

1850 

894,800 

64.888 

478,528 

1,421,661 

18«) 

1,047,299 

63,049 

490,865 

1,696,818 

18T0 

71S,060 

618,841 

1,226,168 

10 

The  decrease  in  1870  was  due  to  the  separation 
of  West  Virginia.  The  total  population  of  the 
territory  now  constituting  Virginia  before  1870 
was  as  follows:  1790,  691,787;  1800,  801,608; 
1810,869,181;  1820,928,848;  1880,1,084,481; 
1840,1,017,260;  1850,1,119,848;  1860,1,219,- 
680.  Included  in  the  total  for  1870  were  229 
Indians  and  4  Chinese.  Of  the  total  popula- 
tion in  that  year,  597^058  were  males  and  628,- 
105  females ;  1,211,409  were  of  native  and  18,- 
754  of  foreign  birth.  Of  the  natives,  1,162,^ 
598  were  born  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia, 
7,844  in  Maryland,  4,908  in  New  York,  16,869 
in  North  Carolina,  and  15,497  in  Pennsylvania. 
Of  the  foreigners,  6,281  were  born  in  Germany, 
5,191  in  Ireland,  and  1,909  in  England.  The 
density  of  population  was  81*95  persons  to  a 
square  mile.  There  were  281 ,574  families,  with 
an  average  of  5*29  persons  to  each,  and  224,- 
947  dwellings,  with  an  average  of  5*45  to  each. 
There  were  200,108  males  and  196,709  fe- 
males from  15  to  18  years  of  age,  inclnding 
85,510  colored  males  and  85,644  colored  fe- 
males; 206,658  males  from  18  to  45,  of  whom 
83,488  were  colored :  161,500  white  males  and 
107,691  colored  males  21  years  old  and  up- 
ward ;  and  266,680  male  citizens  21  years  old 
and  upward.    There  were  890,918  persons  10 


years  of  age  and  over  unable  to  read,  and  445,- 
898  who  could  not  write ;  of  the  latter,  81,403 
were  whites  from  10  to  15  years  of  age,  21,438 
from  15  to  21,  and  67,997  21  and  over ;  57,488 
were  colored  from  10  to  15  years  old,  57,208 
from  15  to  21,  and  207,595  21  and  over.  Of 
the  total  population  10  years  of  age  and  over 
(890,056),  there  were  engaged  in  all  occupa- 
tions 412,665 ;  in  agriculture,  244,550,  of  whom 
162,604  were  farmers  and  planters  and  80,789 
laborers;  in  professional  and  personal  servi- 
ces, 98,521,  including  1,078  clergymen,  54,008 
domestic  servants,  27,780  laborers,  1,075  law- 
yers, 2,126  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  2,521 
teachers^  in  trade  and  transportation,  20,181 ; 
and  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and  mi- 
ning industries,  49,418.  The  state  contained 
895  blind,  584  deaf  and  dumb,  1,125  insane, 
and  1,180  idiotic.  The  total  number  of  deaths 
from  all  causes  was  15,188,  the  ratio  of  mor- 
tality being  1*24  per  cent. ;  from  consumption 
2,095,  being  one  from  that  disease  to  7'2  from 
all  causes ;  from  pneumonia  1,452,  or  one  from 
that  disease  to  10'5  from  all  causes.  There 
were  573  deaths  from  cholera  infantum,  251 
from  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  676 
from  enteric  fever,  and  1,026  from  diarrhoea, 
dyaentery,  and  enteritis. — ^The  territory  of 
Virginia  presents  «x  great  natural  divisions 
extending  across  the  state  from  N.  £.  to  S.  W., 
nearly  parallel,  and  corresponding  to  the  trend 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  on  the  east  and  of  the 
Appalachian  range  on  the  northwest.  They 
occupy  different  levels,  rising  to  the  west  like 
a  grand  stairway.  They  differ  also  in  respect 
to  geology,  climate,  soil,  and  productions.  Be- 
ginning on  the  east,  they  are  the  tidewater, 
middle.  Piedmont,  Blue  Ridge,  valley,  and 
Appalachian  aectidns.  The  tidewater  conn - 
try  comprises  the  E.  and  S.  E.  part  of  the 
state,  forming  an  irregular  quadrangle,  with 
an  average  length  from  N.  to  8.  of  114   m. 
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and  a  width  of  90  m.  It  ooTon  an  area  of 
11,850  sq.  m.  (according  to  the  state  enryey), 
indndlng  about  2,500  sq.  m.  of  valuable  ti- 
dal waters.  It  borders  for  about  110  m.  on 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  is  penetrated  bj  the 
tidal  waters  of  Chesapeake  baj  and  its  tribu- 
taries, which  give  nearly  1,500  m.  of  tidal 
shore  line.  It  is  divided  into  nine  princi- 
pal and  many  smaller  peninsulas.  Beginning 
on  the  north,  thej  are :  1,  the  Northern  neck, 
75  ni.  long  and  from  6  to  20  m.  wide,  which,  ly- 
ing between  the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock 
rivers,  is  almost  surrounded  bj  navigable  wa^ 
ters;  2,  the  Middlesex,  extending  S.  £.  60  m. 
with  a  breadth  of  from  8  to  10  m.,  between  the 
Rappahannock  and  Pianketank  rivers ;  8,  the 
Gloucester,  70  m.  long  and  from  6  to  18  m. 
wide,  between  the  Pianketank  and  the  York 
and  Mattapon  J ;  4,  the  King  William  or  Pamun- 
key,  extending  60  m.  8.  £.  between  the  Mat- 
tapony  and  the  Pamunkey,  with  a  breadth  of 
from  8  to  14  m. ;  5,  the  peninsula  which 
stretches  100  m.  S.  £.,  with  a  width  of  from  5 
to  15  m.,  between  the  Paobunkey  and  the  York 
on  the  north  and  the  Ohidkahomiuy  and  the 
James  on  the  south;  6,  the  Richmond  or 
Chickahoroiny,  50  m.  long  and  from  5  to  15 
m.  wide^  between  the  Chickahomtny  and  the 
James;  7,  the Southside,  64m. long  and  from 
85  to  40  m.  wide,  embracing  aU  the  country  8. 
of  the  James  and  between  it  and  the  Nanse- 
mond  river  and  North  Oarolina;  8,  the  Nor- 
folk, embracing  the  territory  between  the 
Nansemond  river,  Hampton  roads,  Ohesapeake 
bay,  and  the  Atlantic  (partly  covered  by  the 
Dismal  swamp),  and  having  Cape  Henry  on 
its  N.  £.  point;  9,  the  Eastern  Shore,  a  long 
narrow  peninsula  comprising  the  counties  of 
Accomack  and  Northampton,  extending  from 
the  Maryland  border  about  lat.  88^  to  Cape 
Charles,  and  forming  the  eastern  barrier  be- 
tween the  lower  Chesapeake  bay  and  the  At- 
lantic. Along  tiie  Atlantic  shore  of  this  penin- 
sula extend  a  series  of  sand  bars  or  spits  with 
occasional  narrow  inlets,  at  a  distance  of  from 
2  to  10  m.  from  the  coast,  and  in  some  places 
connected  with  it  by  extensive  sand  drifts. 
Between  these  sand  spits  and  the  mainland  of 
the  peninsula  are  the  Broadwater  and  other 
sounds  and  roadsteads,  and  in  some  oases  isl- 
ands of  considerable  extent.  The  shores  of 
tibat  portion  of  the  Chesaneake  bay  within  the 
limits  of  Vii^ia  are  indented  by  numerous 
small  bays,  inlets,  and  sounds,  forming  safe  an- 
chorage ground  for  small  craft,  and  abounding 
in  shell  nsh.  The  middle  country  is  an  undu- 
lating plain,  with  an  elevation  of  from  150  to 
200  ft.  on  the  east,  and  from  800  to  500  on  the 
northwest,  which  extends  W.  to  the  low  bro- 
ken ranges  called  collectively  the  Coast  range, 
forming  the  eastern  outiiers  of  the  Appalachian 
aystem.  These  extend  across  the  state  in  a 
8.  W.  direction  from  the  Potomac  to  North 
Carolina,  and  comprise  the  mountains,  hills, 
&c.,  known  as  Kittoctin,  Bull  Run,  Yew, 
Clark's,  Southwest,  Carter's,  Green,  Findlay's, 


Buffalo,  Chandler's,  Smith's,  Ac.  The  middle 
division  comprises  about  12,470  sq.  m.  in  the 
form  of  a  right-angled  triangle  whose  base, 
about  120  m.  long,  rests  on  the  North  Carolina 
border.  Along  the  £.  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountains,  and  between  them  and  the  Coast 
range,  the  Piedmont  division  extends  from  the 
Potomac  and  Maryland  to  the  Dan  at  the 
North  Carolina  border.  It  is  244  m.  long, 
with  an  average  width  of  25  m.  and  an  area 
of  about  6,000  sq.  m.  This  division  has  nu- 
merous valleys  and  rivers,  many  extensive 
plains,  and  much  picturesque  scenery.  The 
elevation  increases  toward  the  west,  becoming 
at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  from  600  to 
1,200  ft.  The  Blue  Ridge,  a  mountain  range 
with  many  branches  expanding  into  plateaus 
or  rising  into  domes,  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent features  of  the  topography  of  Virginia. 
It  stretches  across  the  state  in  a  8.  W.  direc- 
tion, and,  with  its  numerous  spurs  extending 
in  all  directions,  but  especially  on  the  east,  its 
parallel  ridges,  detached  knobs,  and  foot  hills, 
comprises  about  2,500  sq.  m.  It  has  a  very 
irregular  outiine,  and  rises  from  2,000  to 
4,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  with  a  general  ele- 
vation of  about  2,500  ft.  Near  the  Potomac 
the  elevation  is  about  1,460  ft.  Mt.  Marshall 
near  Front  Royal  is,  according  to  the  United 
States  coast  survey,  8,869  ft.  high ;  and  the 
Peaks  of  Otter  in  Bedford  co.,  according  to 
Guyot,  are  8,998  ft.  high.  The  valley  is  a  part 
of  the  great  Appalachian  valley,  which  extends 
from  Canada  to  Alabama.  It  is  a  broad  belt 
of  rolling  country,  diversified  by  hills  and  val- 
leys with  many  winding  streams,  lyins  be- 
tween the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  east  and  tiie 
Eittatinny  or  North  mountains  on  the  west, 
which  comprise  numerous  parallel  ranges  with 
various  local  names.  In  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia  the  valley  extends  for  about  880  m. 
from  the  Potomac  to  the  Holston,  of  which 
about  800  m.  are  within  Virginia;  it  has  an 
area  of  5,000  sq.  m.  It  embraces  the  valleys 
of  five  rivers,  viz.,  the  Shenandoah,  James, 
Roanoke,  Kanawha  or  New,  and  Holston  or 
Tennessee.  Ita  western  elevation  is  from  600 
to  1,000  ft.  greater  than  the  eastern.  The 
Appalachian  ^vision  is  a  mountainous  region 
traversed  by  the  Alleghany  ranges.  In  Vir- 
ginia it  is  about  260  m.  long  and  from  10  to  50 
wide,  and  comprises  7,660  sq.  m.  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  comparatively  narrow,  long, 
parallel  valleys,  running  N.  £.  and  8.  W.  and 
separated  by  mountain  ranges.  The  highest 
peak  in  the  state.  Balsam  mountain  (about 
5,700  ft.),  is  in  the  Iron  mountains,  between 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alleghany  range, 
on  the  border  of  North  Carolina. — Virginia 
has  a  large  number  of  rivers  and  streams, 
which  afford  abundant  water  power  and  exten- 
sive commercial  facilities.  Six  sevenths  of  the 
state  is  watered  by  streams  which  flow  to- 
ward the  Atlantic,  and  the  remainder  by 
those  which  reach  the  Ohio  through  the  Great 
Kanawha,  Tennessee,  and  Big  Sandy  rivers. 
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The  following  streams  flow  into  Chesapeake 
hay:  the  Potomao,  the  largest  tributary  of 
which  is  the  Shenandoah,  and  its  chief  smaller 
ones  Potomao  creek,  Ocooqnan  river,  Broad 
ran.  Goose,  Kittoctin,  and  Opeqnan  creeks; 
the  Rappahannock,  with  its  Rapidan  and  nu- 
merous other  branches ;  the  Pianketank ;  the 
York,  with  its  Pamunkej  and  Mattanonj 
branches  and  many  other  tributaries ;  and  the 
James,  with  its  vast  sjstem  of  tributary  riv- 
ers and  streams,  including  the  Chickahominy, 
Elizabeth,  Nansemond,  Appomattox,  Rivanna, 
Willis's,  Slate,  Rockfish,  Tye,  Pedlar,  South, 
Oowpasture,  Jackson's,  &o.  The  S.  £.  part  of 
the  state  is  drained  by  the  Roanoke  and  its 
numerous  affluents,  of  which  the  Dan  and 
Staunton  are  the  most  important,  and  by  the 
Black  water,  Nottoway,  and  Meherrin  branches 
of  the  Chowan,  a  river  of  North  Carolina. 
Both  the  Roanoke  and  Chowan  discharge  their 
waters  into  Albemarle  sound.  The  sources  of 
the  Tadkin  are  in  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  Great 
Kanawha  or  New  river  rises  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  flows  N.  £.  through  Virgiuia  (where 
it  receives  numerous  tributaries)  and  N.  W. 
through  West  Virginia  to  the  Ohio.  The 
S.  W.  part  of  the  state  is  drained  by  the 
forks  of  Holston  and  Clinch  rivers  and  nu- 
merous tributary  streams,  -which  reach  the 
Ohio  through  the  Tennessee.  In  the  moun- 
tain region  in  this  part  of  the  state  rise  the 
Louisa,  RusselPs,  and  Tug  forks  of  the  Big 
Sandy  river,  which  empties  into  the  Ohio. — A 
geological  survey  of  Virgiuia  was  made  in 
1835--'40  by  William  B.  Rogers,  state  geologist. 
The  eastern  portion  of  the  state  is  composed 
wholly  of  tertiary  sands,  clays,  and  marls,  the 
newer  pliocene  and  deposits  belonging  to  the 
present  epoch  being  found  along  the  borders 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Atlantic  ocean; 
while  further  inland  strata  of  the  miocene 
group  emerge  from  beneath  these  and  abut 
against  the  highest  platform  of  granite,  gneiss, 
and  other  metamorphic  rocks,  the  eastern  mar- 
gin of  which  is  defined  by  a  line  connecting 
the  lowest  falls  upon  the  principal  rivers. 
These  falls,  which  also  limit  tne  navigation  of 
the  streams  in  ascending  from  the  sea,  mark 
the  sites  of  the  principal  cities,  as  Fredericks- 
burg, Richmond,  and  Petersburg.  From  Pe- 
tersburg the  dividing  line  between  the  two  for- 
mations extends  S.  S.  W.,  leaving  the  state  in ' 
the  S.  corner  of  Greenville  co.  The  miocene 
strata  abound  in  fossil  shells,  little  altered  in 
appearance  from  those  of  living  beds  along  the 
coast,  and  furnish  most  valuable  materiu  for 
fertilizing  the  soil  of  this  region.  The  meta^ 
morphic  belt  stretches  westward  over  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  widens  rapidly  to- 
ward the  south,  reaching  as  far  as  Grayson 
and  Carroll  cos.,  on  the  line  of  North  Carolina. 
This  is  the  metalliferous  belt  of  the  state.  The 
formation  is  similar  to  that  traced  through 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Maryland.  One  part  of  this  cross- 
es the  James  river  a  few  miles  above  Rich- 


mond, and  terminates  a  little  S.  of  the  Appo- 
mattox river  on  the  eastern  border  of  Amelia 
CO.  In  it  lie  the  coal  mines  of  the  James  riv- 
er, which  are  referred  to  the  triassic  and  Ju- 
rassic period.  The  great  valley  of  Virginia, 
W.  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  extending  through  the 
western  counties  of  Frederick,  Shenandoah, 
Rockinghiun,  Augusta,  Rockbridge,  Botetourt, 
Roanoke,  Montgomery,  Pulaski,  Wythe,  Smyth, 
and  Washington,  to  the  Tennessee  line,  con- 
sists chiefly  of  lower  Silurian  rocks,  among 
which  the  limestones  prevail,  insuring  a  fertile 
soil.  On  the  western  borders  of  this  valley 
the  upper  members  of  the  Appalachian  system 
of  rocks  are  met  with,  sometimes,  through 
the  ^ect  of  great  faults,  abutting  against  the 
lower  members  of  the  ^oup.  In  the  North 
mountains  on  the  W.  side  of  the  valley  are 
fragments  of  the  sub-carboniferous  rocks,  con- 
taining in  places  semi-anthracite  coal,  gypsum, 
and  rock  salt.  Near  these  lines  of  fault  are 
many  mineral  springs,  some  of  which  are  cele- 
brated for  their  medicinal  effects.  Among  the 
most  noted  are  the  Bu£falo  Lithia  in  Mecklen- 
burg CO. ;  Orkney  in  Shenandoah ;  Rawley  in 
Rockingham ;  Stribling  and  Variety  in  Augus- 
ta ;  Rockbridge  Alum,  Jordan  Alum,  Cold  Sul- 
phur, and  Baths  in  Rockbridge;  Bath  Alum, 
Wallawatoola,Warm,  Hot,  and  Healing  in  Bath; 
Sweet  Chalybeate  in  Alleghany;  Blue  Ridge, 
Coyners,  and  Daggers  in  Botetourt ;  Alleghany, 
Montgomery  White  Sulphur,  and  Yellow  Sul- 
phur in  Montgomery ;  and  New  River  White 
Sulphur  in  Giles. — Virginia  is  rich  in  minerals, 
which  are  as  yet  mostly  undeveloped.  They 
comprise  gold,  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  semi- 
bituminous  and  bituminous  coal,  granite,  lime- 
stone, marble,  freestone,  greenstone,  brown 
stone,  brick  and  flre  days,  glass  sand,  plum- 
bago, manganese,  gypsum,  salt,  &c  Gold  is 
found  in  a  belt  from  15  to  26  m.  wide  and 
200  m.  long,  extending  from  Washington  to 
Halifax  Court  House.  Numerous  mines  have 
been  opened,  especially  in  Fauquier,  Culpeper, 
Spottsylvania,  Orange,  Fluvanna,  and  Buck- 
ingham COS.  The  vdue  of  gold  from  Virginia 
deposited  at  the  mints  and  assay  offices  of  the 
United  States  to  June  80,  1876,  was  $1,686,- 
279.  Silver  is  associated  with  some  of  the 
gold-bearing  rocks  of  this  region,  especially 
the  chloritio  slate.  A  variety  of  iron  ores 
abounds  in  every  natural  division  of  Virginia 
excepting  the  tidewater.  The  ^eat  iron  belt, 
in  which  are  found  vast  quantities  of  red  and 
brown  iron  ores,  is  included  in  the  Appalachian 
country.  On  the  slopes  of  the  Eittatinny 
mountains  are  found  solid  masses  of  brown 
hematite  iron  ore,  extending  to  unknown  depths 
and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  tnick 
stratum  between  the  sandstone  and  limestone 
rocks  that  form  the  mountains.  Among  the 
foot  hills  at  the  W.  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge  are 
remarkable  deposits  of  brown  hematite  or  hy- 
drated  peroxide  of  iron,  which  extends  nearly 
800  m.  The  ore  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  is 
found  in  beds  which  often  extend  unbroken 
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for  miles,  with  a  tbiekneas  of  from  10  to  100 
ft.  The  manganese  in  some  of  the  ores  renders 
them  yalnable  for  the  manufacture  of  Besse- 
mer steel.  Copper  pyrites  are  abmidant  in 
the  gold  belt,  where  carbonate  of  copper  is 
also  foond.  Large  quantities  of  the  ore  of 
sulphoret  of  copper  are  obtained  in  Loaisa  co. 
Copper,  chieflj  in  the  form  of  sulphnrets, 
abounds  thronghont  the  Blue  Ridge  range. 
Mines  have  been  worked  in  Floyd,  Carroll, 
and  Grayson  cos.  Some  of  the  ores  yield 
from  26  to  29  per  cent.  According  to  Prof. 
T.  S.  Hunt,  "  the  mountains  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
contain  deposits  of  sulphur  ore  as  abundant 
as  those  of  Spain."    Lead  abounds  in  many 

f)art8  of  the  great  valley;  about  26,000,000 
bs.  have  been  taken  from  the  mines  in  Wythe 
CO.  since  1763.  Zinc  is  found  coextensive  with 
the  lead.  Plumbago  is  found  in  Halifax, 
Amelia,  and  other  counties.  In  middle  Yir- 
^nia  are  beds  of  bituminous  coal  covering  an 
area  estimated  by  Rogers  at  185  sq.  m.  The 
Richmond  coal  field,  about  18  m.  W.  of  Rich- 
mond, in  the  counties  of  Chesterfield,  Pow- 
hatan, Henrico,  and  Goochland,  is  about  80  m. 
long,  with  a  maximum  breadth  of  about  8  m. 
It  has  been  longer  known  and  worked  than 
any  other  in  the  United  States,  but  its  impor- 
tance has  declined.  Bituminous  coal  is  also 
found  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  state,  in  the 
counties  of  Tazewell,  Russell,  Scott,  Lee,  Bu- 
chanan, and  Wise,  beiug  a  part  of  the  great  Ap- 
palachian coal  field.  Semi-anthracite  or  semi- 
bituminous  coal  occurs  along  the  western  side 
of  the  valley  division  of  Virginia.  The  coid 
is  used  only  for  domestic  purposes,  but  its 
proximity  to  extensive  iron  beas  may  render 
it  useful  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Marls 
and  other  agricultural  minerals  are  abundant 
in  the  tidewater  country.  A  great  variety  and 
abundance  of  building  stones  are  found  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  state.  Beds  of  gypsum 
of  superior  quality  have  been  opened  for  more 
than  20  m.  along  the  North  fork  of  Holston 
river,  in  Washington  and  Smyth  cos.  In  the 
same  region  salt  is  obtained  from  artesian 
wells  about  200  ft  deep,  the  water  rising  to 
within  40  ft.  of  the  surface.  The  brine  comes 
from  a  solid  bed  of  salt.  The  annual  produc- 
tion of  salt  is  about  860,000  bushels.  Salt  has 
also  been  made  in  the  S.  £.  part  of  Lee  co., 
on  the  Clinch  river. — ^Virginia  abounds  in  natu- 
ral curiosities  of  great  interest.  The  natural 
bridge  in  Rockbridge  co.  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  natural  arches  in  the  world.  (See 
Bbidob,  Natural.)  Weyer's  cave,  in  the  N.  E. 
comer  of  Augusta  co.,  ranks  among  the  stalac- 
tite caverns  of  the  United  States  next  to  the 
Mammoth  cave  of  Kentucky  and  Wyandotte 
cave  in  Indiana.  Madison^s  cave,  near  it,  about 
800  ft.  in  diameter,  has  two  extensive  basins 
of  very  clear  water,  and  from  the  vaulted  arch- 
es depend  great  numbers  of  brilliant  stalactites. 
The  Blowing  cave,  near  Millborough,  between 
the  Rockbridge  and  Bath  Alum  spnngs,  during 
the  hot  weather  emits  a  current  of  cold  air 


with  such  force  as  to  prostrate  the  weeds  at 
the  entrance ;  and  during  the  winter  a  current 
of  the  cold  air  from  without  rushes  into  the 
cave.  There  is  a  flowing  and  ebbing  spring 
near  this  cave,  and  there  is  also  one  in  Brocks^s 
gap  in  Rockingham  co.,  and  another  near  the 
month  of  the  North  Holston  in  the  S.  W. 
part  of  the  state,  which  Jefferson  regarded 
as  syphon  fountains.  The  numerous  mineral 
springs  are  for  the  most  part  in  valleys  sur- 
rounded by  exquisite  natural  scenery. — llie 
climate  varies  greatly  in  different  districts.  In 
the  ^.  and  S.  £.  parts  of  the  state  the  sum- 
mers are  hot,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  swampy 
lands  near  the  coast  intermittent  fever  is  com- 
mon. The  region  lying  on  and  near  Hamp- 
ton roads  is  however  healthful  and  agreeable 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  peninsular  dis- 
trict between  the  James  and  York  rivers,  and 
between  the  latter  and  the  Potomac,  is  spe- 
cially subject  to  miasmatic  influences  dunng 
the  summer  and  early  autumn  months ;  in  win- 
ter it  is  more  healthful.  The  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia has  a  salubrious  and  delightful  climate, 
the  summer  heats  being  tempered  by  the  ele- 
vation and  the  cool  breezes,  while  it  is  shel- 
tered by  the  mountains  from  the  intense  cold 
of  winter.  The  mountainous  district  generally 
has  a  very  agreeable  climate  in  summer,  but 
portions  of  it  are  very  cold  in  winter.  In  gen- 
eral the  climate  is  mild,  dry,  and  healthful. 
The  length  of  the  growing  season,  the  distribu- 
tion of  rain  throughout  the  year,  and  the  short 
and  mild  winters,  are  highly  favorable  to  agri- 
culture. The  following  statement  shows  the 
results  of  meteorological  observations  at  Nor- 
folk, lat  86**  61';  Lynchburg,  lat.  87**  28';  and 
Wytheville,lat.  86*56': 


PARTICULARS. 


Spring,  mean  temperaton. 
Snmmer,  •*  ** 

Antnmn,  •*  *• 

Winter,    "  " 

Tear,        **  " 

Mean  aniinal  barometer... . 
Annual  rainiUl,  inehea. . . . . 


Norfelk. 


66-1- 

68-4- 
44-8* 
B8-4- 
80-08 
65-27 


LyMfabwK. 


51 -ft* 

T6-8« 

55* 

40'5* 

66-5* 

80-07 

44-74 


WTtharllte. 


60-2» 
€8'6« 


tV9* 
29*^6 
40  6S 


— The  soil  of  the  tidewater  region  is  a  light 
sandy  loam,  capable  of  yieldins  large  crops  of 
fruit  and  esculent  vegetables ;  but  it  has  been 
to  a  great  extent  worn  out  by  superficial  culti- 
vation without  manure,  and  many  estates,  once 
among  the  finest  in  the  state,  have  been  given 
up  to  dwarf  pines  and  cedars.  The  free  use  of 
gypsum  and  marl,  both  found  in  great  quanti- 
ties in  the  state,  is  sufficient  in  two  or  three 
years  to  restore  these  lands  to  a  condition  of 
high  productiveness.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Roanoke,  the  James,  and  their  tributaries, 
large  quantities  of  tobacco  are  raised.  The 
valley  has  a  rich  soil,  admirably  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  cereals,  and  is  in  fact  the  gran- 
ary of  the  state.  Much  of  the  mountainous 
region  is  uncultivated,  and  some  of  it  incapa- 
ble of  tillage ;  but  the  valleys  between  the  par- 
allel ridges  are  generally  well  watered,  and 
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yield  liberal  orops  if  properly  tilled.  The  for- 
est wealth  of  Virginia  is  very  great;  in  1870 
the  products  were  valued  at  $686,862.  In  the 
tidewater  section  are  extensive  forests  of  pine 
rthe  noted  yellow  Virginia),  oak,  cypress,  ce- 
aar,  locust,  dec.,  from  which  large  quantities  of 
timber  and  sawed  lumber  are  obtained.  Large 
areas  of  superior  hard  pine,  black,  white,  and 
other  oaks,  hickory,  locust,  persimmon,  gum, 
cedar,  holly,  and  other  trees  are  found  in  the 
middle  region.  The  Piedmont  division  has 
considerable  forest  land,  with  oak  of  many 
varieties,  hickory,  tulip-poplar,  black  walnut, 
locust,  cedar,  chestnut,  pine,  &c.  The  Blue 
Ridge  is  mostly  covered  with  forests  of  oak, 
hickory,  chestnut,  locust,  birch,  &c.,  with  some 
excellent  yellow  pines.  Large  quantities  of 
charcoal  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  are  pro- 
duoed  here.  The  valley  has  much  superior 
hard-wood  timber,  especially  oaks  and  hicko- 
ries. In  some  parts  of  the  Appalachian  coun- 
try are  extensive  forests  of  valuable  timber,  in- 
cluding oak,  walnut,  tulip-poplar,  locust,  syca- 
more (buttonwood),  and  pine.  The  trade  in 
sumach  from  wild  shrubs  is  growing  in  impor- 
tanoe;  and  the  gathering  of  bark  for  tanniug 
and  dyeing  purposes  is  an  important  industry. 
— The  great  advantages  of  soil  and  climate  give 
to  Virginia  valuable  resources  as  an  agricultu- 
ral state.  The  annual  production  of  cereals  is 
large.  One  of  the  most  important  crops  is  to- 
bacco, the  **  Virginia  leaf  "  being  widely  known 
for  its  excellence.  According  to  the  census  of 
1870,  Virginia  produced  87,086,864  lbs.  of  to- 
bacco, being  more  than  in  any  other  state  ex- 
cept Kentucky.  The  nutritious  grasses,  inclu- 
ding the  noted  blue  grass,  of  the  Fledmont,  Blue 
Ridge,  valley,  and  Appalachian  sections,  place 
these  among  the  best  grazing  regions  in  the 
United  States.  The  production  of  hay  is  im- 
portant. Some  cotton  is  produced  in  tiie  tide- 
water country,  and  flax  and  hemp  are  grown, 
but  not  extensively.  Every  part  of  the  state  is 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruit.  The  Blue 
Ridge  has  superior  advantages  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fruit  and  wine.  The  or<Aard  products 
of  the  state  in  1870  were  valued  at  $891,281, 
and  the  produce  of  market  gardens  at  $505,117. 
Large  quantities  of  small  fruits  and  garden  pro- 
duce are  annually  shipped  from  the  tidewater 
region  to  Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  otiier  points.  The  trade  in 
strawberries  is  especially  large.  Near  the  sea 
wild  Souppernong  grapes  abound,  and  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  palatable  wine.  Large 
quantities  of  peanuts  are  raised  in  the  tide- 
water region,  and  form  a  considerable  item  of 
oommerce.  Dairying  and  stock  raising  are  im- 
portant industries.  According  to  the  census 
of  1870,  there  were  8,078,257  acres  of  improved 
land  in  farms,  1,886,984  of  woodland,  and  68,* 
618  of  other  unimproved  land.  The  total  num- 
ber of  farms  was  78,849,  containing  an  aver- 
age of  246  acres  each ;  4,492  contained  from 
8  to  10  acres,  6,800  from  10  to  20, 16,891  from 
20  to  50,  17,208  from  50  to  100,  26,696  from 


100  to  600, 1,808  from  500  to  1,000,  and  817 
over  1,000.  The  cash  value  of  farms  was  $218,- 
120,845,  and  of  fanning  implements  and  ma- 
chinery $4,924,086.  The  chief  crops  as  re- 
ported by  the  United  States  department  of 
agriculture  in  1873  were  as  follows: 


PRODUCTS. 

pi«do«d. 

No.  of 

Mchcrop. 

Avarigc 

7lrldp« 
•en. 

Total  Ttloa. 

Indian  com,  boah. 
Wheat 

19,27fi,000 

G,788,000 

46&,(IOO 

^897,000 

T,000 

40,000 

1,242,000 

60,000,000 

100,000 

1,014,474 

771,788 

47,983 

881,104 

878 

8,284 

17,748 

82,900 

160,000 

19 
7-5 
9-7 
16-8 
18B 
17-9 
70 
608 
1 

$1^72,260 

8,492,600 

Bye 

wStoo 

oata.:::::::::::: 

nss 

Barley 

Buckwheat 

Potatoea 

Tobacoo,  Ibe. 

Hay.  tona. 

28.000 

881,620 

4,600,000 

2,7fi2,000 

Total 

2,427,804 

$80,766,990 

The  number  and  value  of  farm  animals  were : 

ANIMALS. 

K«b.r. 

ValiM. 

Horeea           * 

189,800 
29,600 
406,700 
284.000 
867,600 
788,100 

$14,871,656 
8,078368 

Mnlea 

Oxen  and  other  cattle    

6,978,040 

Milch  cowa 

M48,000 

Sheep 

1,OS&,750 

HOCB 

8,648,861 

According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  state  pro- 
duced 7,898,787  bushels  of  wheat,  682,264  of 
rye,  17,649,804  of  Indian  corn,  6,867,566  of 
oats,  7,259  of  barley,  45,075  of  buckwheat, 
1,298,868  of  Irish  and  865,882  of  sweet  poto- 
toes,  877,110  lbs.  of  wool,  6,979,269  of  but- 
ter, 10,999  of  hops,  246,098  of  maple  sugar, 
505,289  of  honey,  829,166  gallons  of  sorghum 
molasses,  and  11,400  of  maple  molasses. — The 
tidal  waters  of  Virginia  abound  in  shad,  her- 
ring, rock,  perch,  sturgeon,  bass,  trout,  Span- 
ish mackerel,  and  other  fish,  besides  crabs, 
lobsters,  terrapins,  &c.  Not  less  than  $1,000,- 
000  worth  of  these  fish  are  annually  sent  to 
northern  markets.  Oysters  abound  in  the 
tributaries  of  Ohesapeake  bay  and  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
16,000,000  bushels  of  oysters,  valued  at  from 
$12,000,000  to  $15,000,000,  are  taken  from 
these  tide-water  beds.  Pursuant  to  the  act 
of  1875,  three  fish  commissioners  have  been 
appointed  for  the  promotion  of  pisciculture  in 
the  state. — The  great  variety  and  abundance  of 
raw  materials,  the  ample  supply  of  water  pow- 
er, and  the  convenience  and  extent  of  trans- 
portation facilities,  give  to  Virginift  marked  ad- 
vantages as  a  manufacturing  state.  The  total 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in 
1870  was  5,988,  having  896  steam  engines  of 
8,410  horse  power,  and  2,229  water  wheels 
,  of  41,202  horse  power,  and  employing  26,974 
hands,  of  whcHn  22,176  were  males  above  16 
years  of  age,  2,269  females  above  16,  and 
2,640  youth.  The  amount  of  capital  employed 
was  $18,466,400;  wages  paid  during  the  year, 
$6,848,099;  value  of  materials  used,  $28,882,- 
884;  of  products,  $88,864,892.  The  leading 
industries  were  as  follows: 
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UTDUSTKIIS. 


AcrleuHanU  tmpleineiiU. . 

Bbektmlthing 

Boots  and  tlMMt 

Bakery  products 

Gsrpentsrlnf  snd  building 
CamsgvB  and  wsgons. . . . 
Can,  freight  aod  passenger 

Clothing,  men's 

**       women's... 

Cotton  goods,  not  spedfled 

Fertiliiera 

Flooring    and    grist-mill 

products 

Fnmitiire. 

Iron,  blooms 

•"    foned  and  rolled.. 

**    nalb  snd  spikes... 

**    pig» 

**    castingB 

Leather,  tanned 


Liqoon,  distilled. 

•*       malt.... 

Lumber,  sawed .  t 

Maehinery 


Fftper.... 
Saddieryi 


J  and  harness. . 

Sash,  doors,  and  bunds. 

Sumach,  ground . 

Tbi,  copper,  and  sheet-iron 
ware 

Tobacco,  chewing,  smo- 
king, and  snuffing 

TobacoQ,  dgars. 

Wool-carding  and  cloth- 
dressing 

Woollen  goods 


87 


48 

819 

168 

7 

96 

61 

11 

7 

i;»A 

128 

6 

12 

1 

18 

64 

172 

148 

49 

8 

606 

28 

4 

128 

17 

12 

80 

94 
86 

60 
19 


V^^ 


CipiuL 


207 
S60 

\m 

915 

a^s 

469 
l,74i 

all 

141 

160 
1,086 
641 
818 
194 
140 
82 
2,288 
628 

n 

246 
148 
61 

261 

7,414 
114 

76 
208 


1T»,T4I 

182/J43 
12^680 
810,200 
126,000 
828,700 
664,286 
211,790 

90.694 
288,686 
286,900 
979,886, 
714,7271 
401,000! 

90,6901 
107,672 
126,460 

1204)67 

1,861,700 
29,426 

44,876 
891,600 


$408,467 
T29428 
6^;»4 

l,0au,980 
8^,668 
fllJt,068 
£@1»3S4 
1(X\787 

1,40^800 
iau,5U6 

li,Cie,276 
2^0,882 
222,700 

1,994,146 
860,000 
619,820 
769,274 
462.149 
828,294 
41^990 
88,880 

2,111,066 
691,172 
244,268 
281,281 
]&4,606 
221,280 

296,998 

6,986,249 
114,191 

18M28 
862,829 


and  for  those  drawing  15  ft.  to  the  month  of 
the  Appomattox,  ahont  60  m.  below  Richmond. 
The  Appomattox  is  navigable  for  about  12  m. 
to  Petersburg,  a  port  of  entry.  The  Chick- 
ahominj  and  Nansemond,  tributaries  of  the 
James,  are  also  navigable  for  short  distances. 
Hampton  roads,  the  broad  estuary  of  James 
river,  is  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast.  The  Elizabeth  river  is  a  broad  arm 
of  Hampton  roads,  extending  for  12  m.,  and 
affording  the  magnificent  harbor  between  Nor- 
folk and  Portsmouth  and  Gosport,  which  is 
connected  with  the  navigable  sounds  and  rivers 
of  North  Carolina  by  ship  canals.  The  for- 
eign commerce  of  Virginia  consists  chiefly  in 
the  export  of  raw  materials,  most  of  the  for- 
eign imports  brought  to  the  state  beiug  en- 
tered at  northern  ports.  Norfolk  and  Ports- 
mouth are  iniportant  points  for  the  shipment 
of  cotton.  Virginia  contains  seven  United 
States  customs  districts,  which,  with  their  for- 
eign commerce  and  the  number  and  tonnage 
of  vessels  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed,  for 
the  year  ending  June  80, 1876,  are  as  follows : 


Besides  the  above,  the  products  of  mines  and 
quarries  amounted  to  $409,914,  including  bitu- 
minous eoal  valued  at  $226, 114;  copper,  $8,000 ; 
ffold  quartz,  $81,000;  iron  ore,  $28,000;  lead, 
$28,000;  slate,  $42,800;  stone,  $51,000;  and 
zinc,  $5,000.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
mining  was  $1,118,000,  of  which  $779,200  was 
in  the  coal  industry.  The  pig  iron  made  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1874  was  valued  at  $29,451.— Chesa- 
peake bay,  the  great  rivers  that  empty  into  it 
and  into  the  Atlantic,  the  numerous  navigable 
bays,  oommodious  harbors,  roads,  inlets,  &c., 
along  the  eastern  border  of  the  state,  give  to 
Virginia  rare  commercial  facilities.  Large  ships 
enter  the  interior  of  the  state  through  rivers  and 
other  navigable  waters.  The  Potomac  is  navi- 
gable for  about  120  m.  from  where  it  enters  the 
bay,  75  m.  from  the  ocean.  Steamers  and  sail- 
ing Teasels  ascend  the  Rappahannock  to  Fred- 
encksborg,  about  100  m.  from  its  mouth  at 
the  bey.  Vessels  drawing  11^  ft.  go  to  Tappa- 
hannook,  the  port  of  entry  for  the  river.  The 
I^anketaok  is  navigable  for  about  14  m. ;  Mob- 
jadc  bay  and  its  rivers  afford  entrances  to  the 
Oloneester  peninsula.  York  river  from  the 
bay  to  Torktown,  about  18  m.  distant,  affords 
an  excellent  harbor*  Ships  drawing  27  ft.  go 
nearly  to  West  Point  at  the  head  of  the  river 
and  about  40  m.  from  the  bay.  The  Matta- 
pony  and  the  Pamunkey,  whi<»  unite  to  form 
the  York,  are  navigable,  the  former  for  80 
m.  and  t&e  latter  for  85  m.  from  West  Point. 
The  James  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  14 
ft  to  Richmond,  nearly  150  m.  from  the  bay. 


I>q>wti. 

B>p<rt.. 

BSGISnKKI),  AC 

niSTRICTS. 

VMMk. 

TflM. 

Alexandria 

Cherrystone 

Norfolk  and  Ports- 
month  

•8,060 

18,929 

26,188 

488,906 

$6,248,966 
2,944,642 

98 
868 

880 
6 

88 

78 

114 

ai98-79 
6,926-88 

18)977-24 

Petersbuiv. 

6209 

Richmond 

4,616  01 

Tappahannock 

Torktown 

1,808-88 
2,288-76 

Total 

$487,082 

$8,189,827 

1,072 

81,876-05 

The  ports  of  entry  have  the  same  names  as  the 
districts,  except  tiiat  Crisfleld  is  the  port  of 
entry  in  the  Cherrystone  district.  The  leading 
exports  are  tobacco,  naval  stores,  cotton,  and 
lumber.    The  entrances  and  clearances  were : 


BfTXXBD. 

CLKARZD. 

lUSl'ftJCTS. 

V-d. 

Tom. 

V«Mlf. 

Tmm. 

rosxiQir  roBTS. 
Alexandria 

17 
24 
11 
44 

6,446 
18.299 

2,448 
10,776 

Petersburg 

106 

1 

108 

49,882 

Bichmond.        

29,144 

78.768 

Total 

96 

81.962 

210 

1 

COAtTWnS. 

AYf>v#ndrift 

190 

87,078 

182      8^664 

Cherrrstone. 

Norfolk  and  Portsmouth .... 
Petersbuiv. 

i,ie2 

448 
661 
122 
218 

1,041,901 
4484)89 
686.409 
94,648 
206.448 

1,067 
428 
674 
118 
218 

1,002,896 
487,274 

Richmond 

61^976 

?SESSr:r^;:::::::::::: 

98^78 
206,448 

Total i 

2,781 

2,414,868 

2,682  2,842,116 

The  total  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  state 
was  45,  of  1,478  tons. — In  1876  there  was  1,616 
m.  of  railroad  in  Virginia.  The  lines  whollv 
or  partly  within  the  state,  with  their  termini, 
total  length,  and  mileage  in  Virginia,  were : 
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AlezmdrU  and  Frederieksborg. 

Alexandria  aod  WMhinston 

Atlaotio,  MiaaiBBlpiii,  aod  OUo 

BranebM i 

Ch«npeak6  aad  Ohio 

FrederickAbiug  tod  GordoiuvlUe  *. 

PetexBborg 

Branch 

Blohmond  and  DanTllle 

Leased,  Boaaoke  Valley* 

Blchmond  and  Fetersbaiy 

Branch 

Richmond,  FtederiokabTuy,  and  Potomac 

Richmond,  York  River,  and  Oheaapeake 

Beaboard  and  Roanoke 

YaUey  (operated  by  Baltimore  and  Ohio) 

Waahington  and  Ohio 

Washington,  Ylrffinlft  Midland,  and  Great  Southern. 

Manassas  dlytsion 

Branch 


Alexandria. 

Alexandria. 

Norfolk 

Petersborg , 

Glade  Spring. , 

Richmond , 

Frederleksbnig , 

Petenbuig 

Hicksford 

Richmond 

KeysTlUe , 

Richmond , 

Osborne's 

Richmond , 

Richmond , 

Portsmouth 

Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Ya. 

Alexandria. 

Alexandria 

Manassas 

Warrcnton  Junction . . . . 


Qoantioo 

Washington,  D.C.. 

Bristol,  Tenn 

City  Point 

SaltviUe 

Huntington,  W.  Ya. 

OordonsvlUe 

Weldon,N.O 

Gaston,  N.C 

Greensboro,  N.C... 

ClarksvUle 

Petexabttig. 

Clover  HiR 

Quantioo 

West  Fdnt 

Weldon,N.  0 

Staunton 

Snicker*  vllle 

Danville 

Strasburg. 

Warrenton 


88 
80 

'&8 
»lt 

9 


la 

Vliylals* 


«T 

S7 

T 

T 

408 

408 

10 

10 

10 

10 

421 

22S 

SO 

80 

68 

46 

81 

16 

189 

14S 

81 

81 

« 

82 

20 

80 

88 

00 
104 

08 
821 

62 
9 


The  canals  of  Virginia  are  the  James  River 
and  Kanawha,  extending  from  Richmond  to 
Buchanan,  198  m.,  with  its  North  River  branch 
to  Lexington,  20  m. :  the  Dismal  Swamp  and 
branches,  88  m.,  wnich  lie  partly  in  North 
Carolina  and  afford  communication  between 
Albemarle  sound  and  Ohesapeake  bay;  the 
Alexandria  and  Greorgetown,  7  m. ;  and  the 
Albemarle  and  Ohesapeake,  8^  m. — At  the 
close  of  1876  there  were  in  the  state  19  na- 
tional banks,  with  a  paid-in  capital  of  $8,594,- 
200 ;  circulation  outstanding,  $8,286,662.— The 
constitution  gives  the  right  of  voting  to  every 
male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  21  years 
old,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  for  one  year, 
and  in  the  county,  city,  or  town  in  which  he 
offers  to  vote  three  months  next  preceding  any 
election.  Idiots  and  lunatics,  persons  convict- 
ed of  bribery  in  any  election,  embezzlement 
of  public  funds,  treason,  or  felony,  and  per- 
sons engaging  as  principals  or  seconds  in  a 
duel,  are  disqualified  from  voting.  Persons 
entitled  to  vote  and  hold  office,  and  none  oth- 
ers, may  sit  as  jurors.  The  chief  executive 
Eower  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  elected 
y  the  people  for  four  years,  and  is  ineligible 
for  a  second  successive  term.  He  receives  an 
annual  salary  of  $5,000.  The  next  election  for 
governor  will  occur  in  1877.  The  lieutenant 
governor  is  elected  at  the  same  time  and  for 
the  same  term  as  the  governor.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  and  receives  $10  a  day  du- 
ring the  session.  The  secretary  of  the  com- 
monwealth ($2,500),  treasurer  ($2,000),  and 
auditor  of  public  aoooonts  ($8,000)  are  elected 
for  two  years  by  joint  vote  of  the  general 
assembly.  The  legislature  (general  assembly) 
consists  of  a  senate  of  48  members  and  a  house 
of  188  delegates.  Senators  are  elected  for  four 
and  delegates  for  two  years.  They  receive  $6 
per  day  of  service  and  mileage.  The  general 
assembly  meets  annually  on  the  first  Monday 

•  partly  eompleted. 

t  The  entire  distance  Is  248  m.,  bnt  28  m.  belong  to  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad  oompanj. 


of  December;  its  sessions  are  limited  to  90 
days,  but  may  be  extended  not  more  than  80 
days  by  the  concurrence  of  three  fifths  of  the 
members  elected  to  each  house.  It  is  believed 
that  the  pending  constitutional  amendment  for 
biennial  sessions  will  be  ratified  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  judiciary  comprises  a  supreme  court 
of  appeals,  circuit  courts,  and  county  courts. 
The  supreme  court  of  appeals  consists  of  five 
judges,  who  are  chosen  for  12  years  by  joint 
vote  of  the  general  assembly,  and  receive  an 
annual  salary  of  $8,000  each  except  the  chief, 
whose  salary  is  $8,200.  It  has  appellate  juris- 
diction only  except  in  cases  of  habeas  corpus, 
mandamus,  and  prohibition.  Except  in  certain 
specified  matters,  it  does  not  have  jurisdiction 
in  civil  cases  when  the  amount  in  controversy, 
exclusive  of  costs,  is  less  than  $500.  Annual 
sessions  are  held  in  Richmond,  Staunton,  and 
Wytheville.  The  state  is  divided  into  16  judi- 
cial circuits,  in  each  of  which  a  judge  is  elect- 
ed for  eight  years  by  joint  vote  of  tiie  legisla- 
ture. A  circuit  court  is  held  at  least  twice 
a  year  in  each  county.  Circuit  courts  have 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  in  chancery  and  aU 
actions  at  law  where  more  than  $50  is  in- 
volved ;  also  appellate  jurisdiction  over  cases 
in  the  county  courts.  County  courts  are  held 
every  month.  The  judges  are  chosen  for  six 
years  by  joint  vote  of  the  general  assembly. 
There  are  also  elected  in  the  same  manner  and 
for  the  same  term,  for  each  city  or  town  in 
the  state  containing  a  population  of  5,000,  one 
city  judge,  who  holds  a  corporation  or  hus- 
tings court  with  the  same  jurisdiction  as  that 
exercised  by  circuit  courts.  An  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  commonwealth  is  elected  by  the 
people  for  four  years.  United  States  courts 
are  held  twice  a  year  at  Richmond,  Alexan- 
dria, and  Norfolk  in  the  eastern  district,  and 
at  Danville,  Lynchburg,  Harrisonburg,  and  Ab- 
ingdon in  the  western  district.  The  constitu- 
tion provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  bureau 
of  agriculture  and  immigration,  and  for  a  board 
of  public  works,  to  consist  of  the  governor, 
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aaditor,  and  treasurer.  A  board  of  immigrar 
tion  is  now  in  operation.  The  general  assem- 
bly is  required  to  provide  for  the  annual  regis- 
tration of  births,  marriagei^  and  deaths.  The 
constitntion  requires  taxation  to  be  uniform 
and  eqnal,  and  forbids  anj  species  of  property 
from  which  a  tax  may  be  collected  to  be  taxed 
higher  than  any  other  species  of  property  of 
equal  value.  The  legislature  may  exempt  all 
property  used  exclusively  for  state,  county, 
municipal,  benevolent,  charitable,  educational, 
and  religious  purposes.  The  credit  of  the  state 
may  not  be  (Ranted  to  or  in  aid  of  any  person, 
association,  or  corporation.  The  legal  rate  of 
interest  is  6  per  cent.  The  constitution  pro- 
vides that  in  1888  and  every  20th  year  there- 
after the  q[uestion  whether  it  shall  be  amended 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  people.  Virginia  is 
represented  in  congress  by  two  senators  and 
nine  representatives,  and  has  therefore  eleven 
votes  in  the  electoral  coUege. — The  total  debt 
of  Virginia  on  Oct.  1, 1875,  including  unpaid  in- 
terest amounting  to  $2,781,030,  was  $82,295,- 
456,  consisting  of  bonds  with  tax-receivable 
coupons  attached  amounting  to  $18,881,500; 
registered  bonds,  convertible  into  tax-receiva- 
ble bonds,  $1,855,516;  and  bonds  not  so  con- 
vertible, $9,277,410.  The  annual  interest  on 
the  debt  proper  amounts  to  $1,752,682 ;  due 
the  literary  fund,  $88,907 ;  payable  by  law  to 
the  sinking  fund,  $198,447;  total,  $2,085,086. 
The  amount  of  interest  paid  in  1875  was  $1,- 
417,845,  showing  a  deficiency  of  $617,691. 
The  above  does  not  include  one  third  (about 
$16,000,000)  of  the  former  debt  of  Virginia 
for  which  it  is  claimed  West  Virginia  is  liable. 
The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment for  a  series  of  years  have  been : 
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/•D4. 

Paldoo 
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OHbmj. 
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19e9-'70 
18TO-'71 
18n-'72 
18T«-'78 
lS7»-'74 
1874-*r6 

$1,487,868 
9.782^ 

2,1«V698 
2,421,946 
2^78,988 
2,647,790 

ilii 

Illlll 

$^fl66 

886,994 
876,000 
846,000 
428,000 

$846,084 
99,930 
689,114 
1,290,768 
1,691,191 
1,417«846 

According  to  the  federal  census  of  1870,  the 
true  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  was 
$409,588,188;  the  assessed  value  was  $865,- 
489,917,  including  $279,116,017  of  real  and 
$86,323,900  of  personal  estate.  The  value  of 
property  as  assessed  with  taxes  by  the  state 
authorities  for  three  years  has  been  as  follows : 


FBOPCRTT. 

irs. 

1874. 

1874. 

Rcml 

PeraoDAl 

$261,678,611 
86,112,800 

$268,486,058 
78,942,198 

$266,221,212 
80,268,264 

Total 

$886,686,411 

$882,428,266 

$886,484,466 

The  apparent  decrease  in  the  assessed  value  of 
personal  property  in  1874  and  1875  is  due  to  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  assessing  license  taxes. 


The  total  tax  in  1875  was  $2,465,980,  including 
the  capitation  tax  of  $264,206  ($168,020  from 
white  and  $101,186  from  colored  persons),  ari- 
sing from  $1  levied  on  each  adult  male ;  per- 
sonal property,  $401,816,  being  50  cts.  on  each 
$100  value  of  personal  property  ($857,801), 
and  1  per  cent,  on  annual  incomes  exceeding 
$600  ($44,015);  real  estate,  $1,281,106;  and 
licenses,  $519,807. — ^The  state  penitentiary  is 
in  Richmond.  The  total  number  of  prisoners 
on  Sept  80,  1875,  was  942,  of  whom  all  but 
182  were  colored.  Of  this  number,  575  were 
in  the  prison  and  867  were  employed  under 
contract  outside.  The  chief  industries  carried 
on  in  the  prison  are  shoemaking,  blacksmith- 
ing,  weaving,  coopering,  and  carpentering.  In 
1875  the  earnings  of  the  219  convicts  engaged 
in  manufactures  in  the  penitentiary  were  about 
$20,000,  in  addition  to  which  nearly  $80,000 
was  received  from  the  hire  of  convicts.  The 
expenses  of  the  penitentiary  during  the  year 
were  $77,779.  Virffinia  has  Uiree  state  asylums 
for  the  insane.  The  eastern  asylum,  at  yfii- 
liamsburg,  established  in  1778,  is  the  oldest  in- 
stitution of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  The 
total  number  of  inmates  during  the  year  end- 
ing Sept.  80,  1875,  was  866;  avecage  number, 
802 ;  present  at  close  of  the  year,  805,  of  whom 
only  8  paid  in  full  and  5  in  part  for  their  sup- 
port. The  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  insti- 
tution during  the  year  amounted  to  $64,094 ; 
the  receipts  on  account  of  general  support 
were  $65,982,  including  $60,000  from  the  state 
and  $5,260  from  patients.  The  western  luna- 
tic asylum,  at  Staunton,  was  opened  in  1828, 
and  during  the  two  years  ending  Sept.  80, 
1875,  had  469  patients;  856  were  inmates  at 
that  date,  of  whom  882  were  regarded  as  in- 
curable. The  receipts  during  the  two  years 
amounted  to  $142,957,.  including  $120,000  from 
the  state  and  $20,414  from  patients;  expen- 
ditures, $145,218.  The  central  lunatic  asylum, 
in  Richmond,  was  established  in  1870  for  the 
colored  insane.  The  total  number  of  inmates 
during  the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1875,  was 
287;  average  number,  288;  remaining  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  248.  The  cost  of  supporting 
the  institution  during  the  year  was  $46,662, 
exclusive  of  $5,245  spent  for  permanent  im- 
provements and  supplies  on  hand.  The  state 
appropriation  was  $50,000.  The  accommoda- 
tions of  these  three  institutions  are  inadequate 
for  the  treatment  of  the  insane  of  the  state, 
many  of  whom  are  confined  in  county  jails. 
The  state  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  the  blind  is  at  Staunton,  and  was  opened 
in  1889.  (Jhildren  of  the  state  unable  to  pay 
are  educated  and  clothed  free  of  charge; 
others  are  required  to  pay  $200  a  year  for 
board  and  tuition.  Besides  the  ordinary 
studies,  pupils  are  taught  industrial  branches. 
During  the  year  ending  June  80,  1875,  100 
deaf  mutes  and  42  blind  pupils  were  receiv- 
ing instruction.  The  ordinary  expenditures 
amounted  to  $84,765,  and  the  total  to  $47,787. 
The  income  included  $40,000  from  the  state, 
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$1,060  from  pnpils,  and  $627  from  shope, 
sales,  &o. — ^The  general  supervidon  of  eduoa- 
tion  is  vested  in  a  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  who  is  elected  for  four  years  by 
joint  ballot  of  the  general  assembly,  and  re- 
ceives an  annual  salary  of  $2,000.  The  board 
of  education,  consisting  of  the  governor,  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  and  attorney 
general,  is  empowered  to  appoint  and  to  re- 
move district  trustees,  and,  with  the  senate's 
approval,  county  superintendents ;  also  to  pro- 
vide for  uniformity  of  text  books.  It  has  the 
management  and  investment  of   aU   school 


funds.  The  sdiool  funds  comprise  the  annual 
interest  on  the  literary  fund,  a  capitation  tax 
of  $1  on  eadi  adult  male  citizen,  and  an  an- 
nual tax  upon  the  property  of  the  state  of  not 
less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  mills  on  the 
dollar.  Each  county  and  public  free  school 
district  may  raise  additional  sums  by  a  tax  not 
exceeding  five  mills  on  pr<^rty  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  free  schools.  Substantial  aio, 
amounting  in  1875  to  $28,760,  is  received  from 
the  Peab<^y  educational  fund.  The  most  im- 
portant school  statistics  for  the  year  ending 
July  81, 1876,  were  as  follows: 


PARTICULAKS. 

Bohool  popnhtlon  (ft  to  21) 

Percentage  enrollea 

**         In  average  dally  attendance 

**  of  attendance  on  ayerage  enrolment. 
Nomber  of  public  achools. 

**       of  ooun^  anperlntendenta 

"       of  Bchool  dlstriete  In  dtlea  and  coonties . 

Average  number  of  months  taught 

Number  of  graded  achoola  (included  in  above). . . 

**       of  puptla  enrolled 

Avenge  daily  attendance 

Number  of  teaehert 

Average  monthly  wages 

Value  of  school  property 

Current  school  expenditoros 

Permanent  Improvements 

Aggregate  expiendttares  for  school  purposes 

Boceived  ttom  state  Aindt. 

**  **    local  taxation 

•"  •*    Peabody  tand  and  private  gifts. . . 

Number  of  pupils  in  private  schools 

»*      incoUegee 

"       of  teachers  in  private  scdkools 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  school 

**  **       ofteaichers » 


WUto. 


280,149 
46-2 
19 
76 
8,121 


108 

129,M5 

T4,056 

8,788 


19,466 
1,880 
1,229 
149,011 
4,902 


Colond. 


202,640 

14-6 
78*6 
1,064 


47 

54,941 

29,871 

088 


8,819 

'""oo 

68,760 


Tpld. 


462.788 
88*2 
17 

75-8 

4485 

89 

458 

5-50 

155 

184,486 

108,927 

4,262 

$80  48 

$757,181 

$924,118 

$97,278 

$1,021,896 

$478,750 

$466,414 

$77,282 

28,285 

1,880 

lv819 

•207,771 

5«581 


The  constitution  of  1870  requires  the  general 
assembly  to  establish  normal  schools  ^*  as  soon 
as  practicable/'  As  yet  (1876)  no  provision  has 
been  made  by  the  state  for  the  normid  train- 

aof  white  teachers,  but  there  are  two  ez- 
ent  normal  schools  for  colored  teachers,  at 
Hampton  and  Richmond.  In  1875-^6  there 
were  in  the  former  17  instru«t<N's  and  212  stu- 
dents. (See  Hampton.)  The  Richmond  nor- 
mal school  was  opened  in  1867,  and  in  1876-6 
had  6  instructors  and  109  pupils.  It  is  not  a 
state  institution.  Teachers'  institutes  are  held 
in  most  of  the  counties. — ^The  Virginia  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  college  was  opened  at 
Blaoksburg,  Montgomery  co.,  in  October,  1872. 
It  has  received  two  thirds  ($270,000)  of  Vir- 
ginia's share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  land  grant 
made  by  congress  in  1 862.  The  general  assem- 
bly has  also  appropriated  $15,000  per  annum  for 
three  years  for  the  erection  of  buildings.  The 
act  of  the  general  assembly  establishing  the  col- 
lege provides  that  a  number  of  students  equal 
to  the  number  of  members  of  the  house  of 
delegates,  to  be  apportioned  in  the  same  man- 
ner, shall  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
college  without  charge  for  tuition.  Other  stu- 
dents are  required  to  pay  $40  a  year  for  tui- 
tion. The  course  of  study  comprises  three 
years,  npon  the  completion  of  which,  and  after 
•  Not  indading  those  in  eollegea  or  those  over  21  yean  of 


examination,  the  degrees  of  graduate  in  agri- 
culture and  graduate  in  mechanics  are  con- 
ferred. There  is  a  well  equipped  farm  of  825 
acres,  and  a  large  worksnop  supplied  with 
steam  power.  Military  instruction  is  afforded 
throughout  the  course.  In  1874-'5  there  were 
7  instructors  and  222  students.  The  Virginia 
military  inBtitute,  at  Lexington,  was  opened 
in  1839,  and  in  1875-'6  had  20  instructors  and 
248  students.  It  receives  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $15,000  from  the  state,  in  consideration 
of  which  board  and  tuition  are  given  free  to  60 
state  students.  The  plan  of  instruction  and 
government  is  founded  upon  that  of  the  mili- 
tary academy  at  West  Point.  The  course  of 
instruction,  in  which  scientific  branches,  and 
the  Latin,  French,  and  German  languages,  are 
prominent  studies,  occupies  four  years.  Spe- 
cial courses  are  provided  for  post-graduate 
students.  Emory  and  Henry  college  (Meth-* 
odist  Episcopal  church,  South),  in  Washing- 
ton CO.,  was  opened  in  1888,  and  in  1875-'6 
had  7  instructors  and  171  students,  of  whom 
152  were  in  the  collegiate  department.  It  re- 
ceives annually  16  students  free  of  charge  for 
tuition,  in  consideration  of  a  grant  made  to  it 
by  the  state.  Hampden  Sidney  college  (Pres- 
byterian), in  Prince  Edward  co.,  was  estab- 
lished in  1776,  and  in  1875-'6  had  5  instruc- 
tors and  77  students.  Randolph  Macon  col- 
lege ^ethodist),  at  Ashland,  opened  in  1882 
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in  Meoklenburg  co.,  had  in  1876-^6  167  eta- 
dents,  Kiohmond  college  (Baptist),  in  Rich- 
mond, has  been  in  existence  since  1840,  and 
in  1875-^6  had  7  instructors  and  148  stndents. 
Roanoke  college  (Lutheran),  at  Salem,  was  es- 
tablished in  1862,  and  in  1875-^6  had  9  instruc- 
tors and  171  students,  of  whom  128  were  in  the 
collegiate  and  48  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment. (See  ViBOiNiA,  UKiYBBerrT  of,  M^A.SH- 
nroToir  and  Lsb  Univbbsitt,  and  William  and 
Mabt,  Collsob  of.)  Prominent  among  the  in- 
stitutions for  the  superior  instruction  of  women 
are  the  Martha  Washington  college  at  Abing- 
don, Hollins  institute  at  Botetourt  Springs, 
Roanoke  female  college  at  Danville,  FarmyUIe 
female  college,  Petersburg  female  college  and 
southern  female  college  in  Petersburg,  Rich- 
mond female  institute,  and  Augusta  female 
seminary,  Staunton  female  seminary,  Virginia 
female  institute,  and  Wesleyan  female  insti- 
tute, in  Staunton.  Instruction  in  sdenoe  is 
afforded  by  the  Hampton  normal  and  agricul- 
tural institute,  the  Virginia  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college,  the  Virginia  military  in- 
stitute, and  the  scientific  departments  of  the 
university  of  Virginia  and  Washington  and 
Lee  university ;  in  law  by  the  law  departments 
of  Richmond  college,  the  university  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Washington  and  Lee  university; 
and  in  medicine  by  the  medical  department 
of  the  university  of  Virginia  and  the  medical 
college  of  Vir^ia.  The  last  named  insti- 
tution, established  in  1851,  is  in  Richmond. 
The  Protestant  Episcopal  theological  semi- 
nary, near  Alexandria,  opened  in  1828  and 
chartered  in  1854,  has  a  course  of  study 
occupying  three  years  and  a  preparatory  de- 
partment In  1875-*6  there  were  besides  the 
president  8  professors  and  40  students  in  the 
seminary,  and  2  instructors  and  11  pupils  in 
the  preparatory  department.  The  library  con- 
tains 10,000  volumes.  The  theological  semi- 
nary of  the  general  synod  of  the  £vangelical 
Lutheran  church  in  North  America,  established 
at  Lexington,  S.  0.,  in  1881,  was  removed  to 
Salem,  Roanoke  co.,  Va.,  in  1872 ;  and  in  1875 
~^6  there  were  8  professors  and  11  students. 
The  union  theological  seminary  of  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  estab- 
lished in  1824,  is  at  Hampden  Sidney  in  Prince 
Edward  co.  The  course  of  instruction  occupies 
three  years.  In  1876-'6  there  were  4  instruc- 
tors and  74  students.  St.  John's  theological 
seminary  (Roman  Oatholic)  is  in  Norfolk. 
— According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  total 
number  of  libraries  in  the  state  was  4,171,  hav- 
ing 1,107,818  volumes.  Of  these,  2,762  with 
721,208  volumes  were  private,  and  1,409  with 
886,020  volumes  other  than  private,  including 
two  state  libraries  with  22,700  volumes;  12 
court  and  law,  2,117;  4  school  and  college, 
60,000;  1,146  Sabbath  school,  182,486;  282 
church,  75,288 ;  and  12  circulating,  62,781.  In 
1876  the  state  library  in  Ridimond  had  80,000 
volumes,  and  that  of  the  university  of  Vir^nia 
S6,000.    In  1870  there  were  published  in  the 


state  114  newspapers  and  periodicals,  with  an 
aggregate  circulation  of  148,840,  and  issuing 
annually  18,819,578  copies.  Of  these,  16  were 
daily,  with  a  circulation  of  24,099 ;  7  tri-week- 
ly,  4,800;  8  semi- weekly,  7,088;  69  weekly, 
75,488;  4  semi-monthly,  4,520 ;  and  10  month- 
ly, 27,900.  The  total  number  in  1875  was  142, 
indudiuff  21  daily,  4  tri-weekly,  9  semi-weekly, 
92  weekly,  5  semi-monthly,  and  11  monthly. — 
The  total  number  of  religious  organizations  in 
1870  was  2,582,  having  2,405  edifices  with 
765,127  sittings,  and  property  valued  at  $5,277,- 
868.    The  denominations  were  as  follows : 


DENOIIINATIOMS. 


Otgaal- 


B«pti0t,  reffolar , 

'*       other , 

CbilBtian 

Episcopal,  Protestmat. . . , 

FrioDdB , 

Jewish 

Lutheru , 

Methodtst 

Moravlaii  (UnlUs  Fntrum); 

New  JeniMlein  (Sweden- 
borglan) 

Pi«Bhyt«riaD,  reffohur 

Beformed  churoi  In  Ame- 
rica Hate  Dutch  Be- 
ft>nned) 

Beftirmea  ehureh  in  the 
United  States  (late  Gei^ 
man  Beformed) 

Boman  Oatholic 

United  hrethren  in  Christ 

Unknown  (local  mission). 

Unknown  (union) 


796 
fi4 

100 

185 

13 

8 

80 

1,011  1 

204  1 


Bdi- 
Se«. 

miMo. 

T49 

240,075 

44 

16,766 

88 

29,225 

177 

60,106 

18 

4,925 

7 

1,890 

78 

25350 

901 

270,617 

1 

850 

8 

660 

800 

70,066 

1 

100 

16 

6,900 

17 

9,800 

80 

7,700 

1 

160 

64 

21,570 

$1,279,048 
66,000 
92.170 
848,210 
85,626 
8^800 
160,E00 
1,449,565 
1,600 

2,200 
887,460 


860 


88,600 

848,760 

88,800 

6,000 

62,600 


The  name  Virginia  was  given  bj  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  the  region  (now  North  Carolina^  dis- 
covered in  1584  hj  persons  sent  oat  bj  Raleigh. 
All  the  oonntry  from  kt.  84''  to  45''  N.  was 
afterward  known  as  Virginia,  being  divided 
into  the  first  or  sonthem,  and  the  second  or 
northern  colony ;  the  latter  was  sabseqnentlj 
called  New  England.  In  1 606  James  I.  granted 
to  the  London  company  the  exclusive  right  to 
the  territory  from  lat  84''  to  88*  N.,  and  ex- 
tending into  the  interior  100  m.  from  the  sea 
coast.  The  country  from  41  **  to  45*  N.  was 
granted  to  another  company,  while  the  in- 
termediate district  from  88*^  to  41"*  was  left 
open  to  the  competition  of  both.  The  105 
colonists  sent  out  by  the  London  company 
founded  Jamestown  on  the  N.  bank  of  James 
river.  May  18,  1607,  which  was  the  first  per- 
manent settlement  by  the  English  in  America. 
The  three  ships  were  under  the  command  of 
Christopher  Newport,  and  the  expedition  was 
accompanied  by  Bar^olomew  Gosnold,  John 
Smith,  Edward  Maria  Wingfield,  a  merchant, 
and  the  Rev.  Robert  Hunt.  The  colony  met 
with  reverses,  and  was  only  saved  from  a 
disastrous  end  by  Oapt.  John  Smith.  (See 
Smith,  John.)  In  1609  the  London  compa- 
ny was  reor^ized,  and  received  a  grant  of 
territory  extending  200  m.  N.  and  ^e  same 
distance  S.  of  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  west- 
ward to  the  Pacific.  The  governing  council 
was  superseded  by  a  governor  to  be  appointed 
by  the  company^s  council  in  England,  which 
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was  also  empowered  to  make  laws  for  the  col- 
ony. Under  this  new  charter  Lord  Delaware 
was  appointed  governor,  Sir  Thomas  Gates 
lieutenant  governor,  Sir  George  Somers  admi- 
ral, Ohristopher  Newport  vice  admiral,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Dale  high  marshal,  all  for  life.  Nine 
vessels  with  500  colonists,  including  20  women 
and  children,  set  sail  at  once.  Gates,  Somers, 
and  Newport  accompanied  the  fleet,  hut  the 
governor  was  detained  for  some  time  in  Eng- 
land. The  three  officers  all  embarked  in  the 
same  vessel,  and  were  cast  ashore  on  one  of 
the  Bermudas;  one  of  the  other  vessels  was 
lost,  but  the  remaining  seven  arrived  in  safety 
in  the  James  river.  The  old  government  was 
abrogated,  but  none  of  the  officers  of  the  new 
one  having  arrived,  Smith  retained  the  gov- 
ernment, as  the  charter  authorized  him  to  do. 
He  was  soon  after  severely  wounded  by  an 
accident  and  returned  to  England  for  surgical 
aid,  leaving  a  colony  of  500  persons,  whose 
number  in  six  months  was  reduced  to  60.  At 
this  juncture  Newport,  Gates,  and  Somers,  with 
150  men,  arrived  from  the  Bermudas.  In  June. 
1610,  Lord  Delaware  with  three  ships  arrived 
from  England,  bringing  supplies  and  colonists. 
He  took  measures  for  procuring  supplies,  and 
established  a  trading  post  at  Hampton.  But 
he  was  soon  superseded  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale, 
who  arrived  with  800  settlers  and  some  cat- 
tle. Dale  was  succeeded  in  August,  1611,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Gates,  who  brought  850  more  col- 
onists. New  settlements  were  commenced  at 
Henrico  (now  Dutch  Gap^,  above  Jamestown, 
and  at  the  junction  of  tne  Anpomattoz  and 
the  James  (now  Bermuda  Hundred).  In  1616 
Dale,  who  bad  resumed  the  government  of  the 
colouy  at  the  departure  of  Gates,  returned  to 
England,  and  soon  after  OapL  Argall  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  governor.  He  used  his  office  so 
much  to  the  distress  of  the  colonista  that  Lord 
Delaware  sailed  from  England  to  resume  his 
duties,  but  died  on  his  passage  at  the  mouth  of 
the  bay  which  bears  his  name.  In  1619  George 
Yeardley  was  appointed  governor.  At  bis 
summons  delegates  from  each  of  the  11  plan- 
tations in  Virginia  assembled  at  Jamestown, 
July  80, 1619,  which  was  the  first  elective  body 
ever  convened  in  the  western  world.  During 
this  year  1,200  colonists  were  sent  over,  among 
whom  were  90  respectable  young  women,  who 
were  disposed  of  to  the  planters  as  wives  at 
the  cost  of  their  passage.  The  culture  of  to- 
bacco was  already  becoming  profitable.  Among 
the  new  colonists  were  100  sent  by  the  king's 
special  order  from  the  prisons,  to  be  sold  as 
servants  to  the  planters.  This  was  the  first 
instance  in  which  felons  had  been  sent  to  a 
British  colony,  and  despite  the  protests  of 
the  colonists  they  continued  to  be  sent  to 
Virginia  for  100  years.  In  the  same  year  a 
Dutch  man-of-war  brought  to  Jamestown  20 
negroes,  who  were  sold  as  slaves  for  life.  This 
was  the  introduction  of  slavery.  The  num- 
ber did  not  much  increase  for  the  next  40 
years,  being  limited  to  a  few  cargoes  brought 


in  by  Dutch  traders.  On  July  2i,  1621,  an 
ordinance  was  passed  creating  a  written  con- 
stitution for  the  colony,  which  secured  repre- 
sentative government  and  trial  by  jury.  The 
constitution  provided  for  a  governor  and  coun- 
cil to  be  appointed  by  the  company,  and  an 
annual  general  assembly  composed  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  and  two  burgesses  chosen 
by  the  people  of  each  plantation.  The  assem- 
bly was  clothed  with  full  legislative  authority, 
its  acts  being  subject  to  the  governor's  veto. 
More  settlers  arrivmg,  new  plantations  were  es- 
tablished on  the  York,  James,  and  Potomac  riv- 
ers, and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Chesapeake  bay. 
In  1622  occurred  a  bloody  war  between  the 
colonists  and  the  Indian  tribes  led  by  Opechan- 
canough,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Pow- 
hatan. On  the  night  of  March  22  the  Indians 
made  a  preconcerted  attack  on  the  white  set- 
tlers scattered  through  distant  villages,  for  140 
m.  on  both  sides  of  James  river,  and  massacred 
847  men,  women,  and  children.  Of  the  total 
number  of  immigrants,  exceeding  4,000,  there 
remained  a  year  after  the  massacre  but  2,500 
men.  In  1624  the  London  company  was  dis- 
solved by  writ  of  qtio  warranto^  after  expend- 
ing £150,000  beyond  its  receipts  from  the  col- 
ony, which  was  tbenceforwara  under  the  direct 
charge  of  the  crown,  except  during  the  period 
of  the  commonwealth,  1649-60.  Its  condition 
at  this  time  was  not  prosperous,  tobacco  being 
the  only  article  of  export  which  paid  a  profit. 
In  1632  the  laws  of  the  colony  were  revised 
and  consolidated.  **  A  Perfect  Description  of 
Virginia"  (London,  1649)  gives  the  number  of 
inhabitants  at  16,000  English  and  800  negro 
servants.  In  1641  Sir  William  Berkeley  became 
governor,  and  being  a  stanch  loyalist  soon  came 
into  collision  with  the  parliament.  The  colony 
remained  firm  in  its  adherence  to  the  Stuarts 
till  March,  1651,  when  an  English  fleet,  accom- 
panied by  commissioners  of  the  council  of  state 
for  the  commonwealth  of  England,  visited  the 
Ohesapeake,  and  arranged  terms  of  capitulation 
with  the  loyalists;  and  Berkeley's  commission 
being  declared  void,  Richard  Bennet,  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  parliament,  was  in  April, 
1652,  elected  governor.  On  the  restoration  of 
Charles  11.  Sir  William  Berkeley  was  elected 
governor  by  the  Virginia  assembly  and  commis- 
sioned by  the  king.  The  code  of  the  colony 
was  again  revised  in  1661-2,  and  the  church  of 
England  reestablished,  and  severe  laws  were 
passed  against  *^  nonconformists,  Quakers,  and 
Anabaptists."  In  1671  the  population  was  esti- 
mated by  Sir  William  Berkeley  at  "40,000, 
including  2,000  black  slaves  and  6,000  Ohris* 
tian  servants,  of  whom  about  1,500  were  im- 
ported yearly,  principally  English."  The  onXj 
exported  commodity  was  tobacco,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  15,000  or  20,000  hogsheads  of  850  lbs. 
each.  The  Indians  were  completely  subdued, 
so  that  there  was  no  fear  of  them.  There  were 
48  parishes,  and  the  ministers  were  well  paid. 
"  But,"  adds  the  governor,  **  I  thank  (Jod  there 
are  no  free  schools  nor  printing,  and  I  hope 
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we  thtSi  not  hare  theie  hundred  jets ;  for 
IfTBing  has  broni^t  diaobedienoe  mnd  heresy 
and  seeCs  into  the  world,  and  printing  has  di- 
Tolged  them,  and  libels  against  the  best  govern- 
ment.  God  keq>  ns  from  both.'*  The  rapa- 
dtj  of  the  coartiers  of  Charles  XL,  npon  two 
of  whom,  Arlington  and  Gulpeper,  he  had  be- 
stowed a  patent  of  the  Virginia  colony,  and 
the  heavy  taxation  encouraged  for  his  own  pur- 
poses by  Sir  William  Berkeley,  and  his  ineffi- 
eiency  in  repelling  the  Indians,  led  to  great  dis- 
content, wluch  in  1676,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
levy  of  fresh  taxes,  culminated  in  *^  Bacon's 
rebellion."  (See  Bacon,  Natbanixl.)  Berke- 
ley was  succeeded  by  Lord  Culpeper,  and  he 
by  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham.  In  1699  an 
act  was  passed  for  founding  Williamsburg  and 
erecting  a  capitol;  and  in  1700  the  general 
assembly  was  in  session  there.  In  1705  the 
fifth  colonial  revision  of  the  code  was  adopted. 
By  it  slaves  were  declared  real  estate,  a  pro* 
vision  which  remained  in  force  while  Virginia 
eontinaed  a  colony.  In  1754  hostilities  broke 
out  with  the  French,  who  had  built  a  line 
of  military' posts  along  the  western  slope  of 
the  Alleghanies  and  at  the  head  waters  of  the 
Ohio^  and  in  this  war  George  Washington  first 
entered  the  jrarvice  of  his  country,  command- 
ing the  colonial  troops  at  the  battle  of  Fort 
Keeesflity  (1754),  and  being  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Virginia  forces  after  Braddock's  defeat 
in  1756.  The  assertion  by  parliament  in  1764  of 
the  right  to  tax  the  colonies  without  their  con- 
sent called  forth  an  earnest  petition,  memorial, 
and  remonstrance  from  the  Virginia  house  of 
burgeeses  in  December  of  that  year ;  and  the 
stamp,  mutiny,  and  quartering  acts  passed  by 
narliament  in  1765  led  to  the  adoption  of  reso- 
Intions,  introduced  by  Patrick  Henry,  denying 
the  right  of  any  foreign  body  to  levy  taxes 
upon  the  colony.  In  the  first  colonial  con- 
msB,  which  met  in  New  York,  Oct.  7,  1765, 
Virginia  was  not  represented,  her  legislature 
having  adjourned  before  the  issuing  of  the 
Ifsssachusetts  circular;  but  its  action  was  ap- 
proved at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 
The  commerce  of  Virginia  with  Great  Britain 
was  at  this  time  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
colony.  In  March,  1778,  the  house  of  bur- 
gesses appointed  a  committee  "  to  obtain  the 
most  dear  and  authentic  intelligence  of  all 
such  acts  of  the  parliament  or  ministry  as  might 
sffect  the  rights  of  the  colonies ;"  and  the  same 
committee  were  authorized  to  open  a  corre- 
spondence and  communication  with  the  other 
colonies.  On  the  passing  of  these  resolutions 
Lord  Dunmore,  the  newly  appointed  governor, 
dissolved  the  assembly.  In  May,  1774,  the 
burgesses  protested  against  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment closing  the  port  of  Boston,  when  Lord 
Dunmore  again  dissolved  the  house.  The  Vir- 
ginia convention  which  met  at  Richmond, 
March  20, 1775,  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  new 
oontinentsl  congress,  took  measures  for  en- 
rolling companies  of  volunteers  in  each  county. 
Lord  Dunmore  proclaimed  martial  hiw  Nov.  7, 
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and  on  Kov.  28  with  a  British  and  tory  forca 
took  possession  of  Norfolk.  He  soon  retiied, 
and  was  defeated  at  Great  Bridge  by  the  Vir- 
ginia troops  Dec.  9;  but  in  January,  1776,  ha 
returned  by  sea  with  a  larger  force  and  bom- 
barded Norfolk.  He  continued  a  predatory 
warfare  along  the  whole  Virginia  coast  through 
the  ensuing  summer,  but  was  finally  driven 
southward.  The  declaration  of  independence 
waa  proposed  in  the  continental  congress  by 
the  Virginia  delegates  under  instructions  from 
the  convention  of  the  colony.  In  the  spring 
of  1779  the  British  made  a  descent  upon  the 
coast,  destroyed  Norfolk,  took  Portsmouth  and 
Gosport,  destroying  the  vessels  of  war  building 
there,  and  burned  or  took  180  merchant  vessels 
on  the  James  and  Elizabeth  rivers.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1781,  Gen.  Benedict  Arnold  entered  and 
burned  Richmond,  then  a  village  of  1,800  in* 
habitants.  In  the  spring  snd  early  summer  of 
the  same  year  Com  wallis  and  Phillips  plundered 
a  great  part  of  eastern  Virginia.  Tne  surrender 
of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown,  Oct.  19,  1781,  vir- 
tually closed  the  war.  Virginia  had  been  the 
first  to  urge  the  organization  of  a  confederacy 
of  states ;  and  when  it  became  evident  that  this 
confederation  was  inadequate  for  the  purposes 
of  a  national  government,  she  was  again  the 
first  to  call  a  convention  of  the  states,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1766,  to  arrange  for  some  additionsl 
compacts  relative  to  a  tariff,  navigation,  &c. 
This  convention,  delegates  being  in  attendance 
only  from  five  states,  recommended  the  calling 
of  a  convention  to  assemble  in  the  following 
May  to  consider  the  articles  of  confederation, 
and  propose  such  changes  therein  as  might 
render  them  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
Union.  The  constitution  framed  by  that  con- 
vention was  ratified  by  Virginia,  June  25, 1788. 
The  constitution  of  Virginia  was  framed  in 
June,  1776,  and  in  1779  Richmond  became  the 
capital.  In  1781  Virginia  passed  resolutions 
to  cede,  and  in  1784  ceded  to  the  United  States 
her  claims  to  lands  N.  W.  of  the  Ohio,  reserving 
to  herself  her  lands  S.  of  the  Ohio,  and  bounty 
lands  N.  W.  of  that  river  for  her  revolution- 
ary soldiers  and  those  employed  in  the  expe- 
dition for  the  conquest  of  Kaskaskia  and  Vin- 
cennes,  and  stipulating  that  the  ceded  lands 
should  be  erected  into  republican  states  not 
exceeding  certain  specified  dimensions.  Short- 
ly afterward  the  territories  now  forming  the 
state  of  Kentucky  were  detached  from  Vir- 
ginia. (See  Kkntuckt,  vol.  ix.,  p.  804.)  For 
many  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
constitution,  Virginia  maintained  a  predomi- 
nant interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Of 
the  first  five  presidents,  four  (Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  and  Monroe)  were  natives  and 
residents  of  that  state,  each  being  reelected; 
and  three  of  the  later  occupants  of  the  office 
(Harrison,  Tyler,  and  Taylor)  have  been  na- 
tives (one,  Tyler,  a  resident)  of  it. — In  1869 
Harper's  Ferry  in  Virginia  was  the  scene  of 
the  attempt  to  free  the  slaves  made  by  John 
Brown  and  bis  followers.    In  the  early  part 
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of  1861  publio  opinion  was  divided  on  the 
question  of  secession.  On  Jan.  7  the  legis- 
lature met  in  extra  session,  and  subsequently 
provided  for  the  assembling  of  a  convention 
to  determine  what  course  should  be  adopted 
by  the  state,  and  passed  resolutions  recom- 
mending the  states  to  appoint  commissioners 
to  a  national  peace  convention  to  be  held  in 
Washington  in  February,  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  **•  the  present  unhappy  controversies 
in  the  spirit  in  which  the  constitution  was 
originally  formed/'  The  legislature  also  ap- 
pointed ex-President  John  Tyler  a  commis- 
sioner to  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
and  Judge  John  Robertson  to  South  Carolina 
and  "  the  other  states  that  have  seceded  or 
shall  secede,  with  instructions  respectfully  to 
request  the  president  of  the  United  States  and 
the  authorities  of  such  states  to  agree  to  ab- 
stain, pending  the  proceedings  contemplated  by 
the  action  of  this  general  assembly,  from  any 
and  all  acts  calculated  to  produce  a  collision  of 
arms  between  the  states  and  the  government 
of  the  United  States.''  The  reply  of  President 
Buchanan  was  that  he  had  no  power  to  make 
such  agreement.  In  the  mean  time  the  legisla- 
ture authorized  the  appropriation  of  $1,000,000 
for  the  defence  of  the  state.  The  state  con- 
vention assembled  in  Richmond  on  Feb.  18,  and 
was  composed  of  152  delegates,  who  had  been 
elected  on  the  4th.  A  majority  of  these  were 
^^  conditional "  Union  men,  a  few  were  in  favor 
of  immediate  secession,  and  some  were  uncon- 
ditional Unionists.  On  March  10  the  commit- 
tee on  federal  relations  submitted  a  majority 
report,  composed  of  14  resolutions  which  con- 
damned  all  interference  with  slavery,  asserted 
the  right  of  secession,  and  defined  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Virginia  would  be  justi- 
fied in  exercising  that  right,  viz.,  the  failure 
to  procure  such  guarantees  from  the  north- 
ern states  as  she  demanded,  the  adoption  of  a 
warlike  policy  by  the  general  government,  or 
the  attempt  to  exact  payment  of  duties  from 
the  seceded  states,  or  to  reinforce  or  recapture 
the  forts.  These  resolutions  were  discussed 
and  adopted  as  far  as  the  Idth,  when  the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Sumter  and  the  consequent  proc- 
lamation of  the  president  calling  for  troops  led 
to  the  passing  on  April  17  of  an  ordinance 
of  secession  by  a  vote  of  88  yeas  to  55  nays. 
The  people  of  the  state  had  required  that  the 
action  of  the  convention  should  bo  submitted 
to  a  popular  vote.  The  election  for  this  pur- 
pose was  held  on  the  fourth  Thursday  of  May, 
when  the  secession  ordinance  was  ratified  by 
a  majority  of  96,750  in  a  total  vote  of  161,- 
018.  Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the 
ordinance  by  the  convention,  the  state  author- 
ities took  possession  of  the  custom  house  in 
Richmond,  the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk,  the  Uni- 
ted States  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  oth- 
er federal  property;  troops  were  called  out 
by  GK>vemor  Letcher,  and  money  was  raised 
for  arming  and  equipping  them.  On  April  25 
the  convention  passed  an  act  for  the  adoption 


of  the  constitution  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  the  Confederate  States,  having  on  the 
previous  day  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
place  the  military  force  of  the  state  under  the 
control  of  the  president  of  the  confederacy, 
and  to  turn  over  to  the  confederacy  all  the 
public  property,  munitions  of  war,  &c.,  ac- 
quired from  the  United  States.  On  May  7  the 
state  was  admitted  to  representation  in  the 
confederate  congress,  and  later  in  the  month 
Richmond  was  made  the  seat  of  the  confed- 
erate government.  Large  forces  of  confeder- 
ate troops  were  now  concentrated  in  north- 
ern and  eastern  Virginia  to  resist  the  advance 
into  the  state  of  the  Union  armf.  During 
the  year  there  were  numerous  engagements 
between  the  opposing  forces,  generally  with 
advantage  to  the  confederates,  except  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  which  was  cleared 
by  the  federals  under  Gen.  MoClellan.  The 
most  important  battle  was  that  of  Bull  Run, 
July  21.  (See  Bull  Run.)  Early  in  the  sprint 
of  1862  McClellan  advanced  upon  Richmond 
by  way  of  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  York 
and  James  rivers.  (See  Chkucahomint.)  In 
the  mean  time  federal  military  operations  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  were  under 
command  of  Generals  McDowell,  Banks,  and 
Fremont.  The  confederate  forces,  inferior  in 
numbers,  were  led  by  Gen.  T.  J.  Jackson. 
Early  in  March  the  confederates  began  to  fall 
back  along  their  entire  line,  and  were  follow- 
ed by  the  advance  of  the  Union  forces.  On 
March  23  Gen  Shields,  commanding  a  part  of 
Banks's  troops,  repulsed  an  attack  of  Jackson 
near  Winchester.  Banks  was  attacked  by 
Jackson  at  Strasburg  on  May  24,  defeated  at 
Winchester  on  the  25th,  and  forced  to  retreat 
rapidly  to  the  Potomac.  Subsequently  Jack- 
son fell  back  up  the  Shenandoah  valley,  and 
was  followed  by  Fremont  and  Shields  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  river.  On  June  8  an  inde- 
cisive battle  was  fought  at  Cross  Keys  between 
Fremont  and  a  part  of  Jackson's  command 
under  Ewell.  (See  Cbosb  Keys.)  Soon  after, 
Jackson  moved  his  troops  to  Richmond.  In 
June  all  the  federal  troops  in  Virginia,  except- 
ing those  under  McClellan,  were  placed  under 
command  of  Gen.  Pope  and  styled  the  army  of 
Virginia.  The  advance  of  the  army  was  soon 
after  begun.  On  Aug.  9  the  battle  of  Cedar 
run  or  mountain  was  fought  between  a  Union 
force  under  Gen.  Banks  and  the  confederates 
under  Gen.  Jackson.  (See  Cedab  Mouktain.) 
After  the  withdrawal  of  McClellan  from  before 
Richmond,  Lee  moved  with  the  entire  confed- 
erate force  upon  Pope,  which  led  to  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  Aug.  29,  80.  (See  Bull 
Run,  II.)  This  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Union  army  and  its  retreat  to  the  Potomac. 
After  the  battle  of  Antietam  in  Maryland  (Sept. 
16,  17)  Lee  returned  into  Virginia  and  took  a 
strong  position  near  Culpeper  Court  Honae. 
He  was  followed  by  McClelliui,  who  was  pre- 
paring to  make  an  attack  when  on  Nov.  7  he 
was  superseded  by  Qen.  Burnside.    The  latter 
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soon  ftfter  began  an  advance  movement  npon 
Richmond,  with  Aqnia  creek,  near  Fredericks- 
barg,  as  the  base  of  supplies  for  the  Union 
army.  He  met  at  Fredericksbarg  the  con- 
federate army  under  Lee,  and  suffered  a  se- 
vere defeat,  Dec.  13.  (See  Fbedebigesbubo.) 
The  Union  army  now  lay  in  camp  for  several 
months  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rappahannock, 
opposite  Fredericksburg,  while  the  confederate 
army  was  intrenched  on  the  heights  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  On  May  2-4,  186d, 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  the 
federal  army  being  commanded  by  Gen.  Hook- 
er. (See  Ohakoellobsville.)  After  his  vic- 
tory here  Lee  advanced  north  into  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  lost  the  great  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg, July  1-8.  He  then  retreated  into 
Virginia,  followed  by  Meade,  and  the  two  ar- 
mies finally  took  positions  fronting  each  other 
near  the  Rapidan  river.  Eai'ly  in  May,  1864, 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  under  the  command 
of  Deut.  Gen.  Grant,  again  began  the  advance 
upon  Richmond.  (See  Gbant,  Ulysses  8.; 
Leb,  Robbbt  Edwabd  ;  Wildebness,  Battles 
OF  the;  and  Ghiokahomint.)  At  the  same 
tinae  flank  movements  were  made  in  the  She- 
nandoah valley  by  Gen.  Sigel,  and  in  8.  W. 
Virginia  by  Gen.  Orook.  |  Sigel  advanced  from 
Winchester  toward  Staunton,  but  was  defeat- 
ed at  New  Market  by  Breckenridge.  Orook 
advanced  from  Oharleston,  W.  Va.,  up  the 
Kanawha  valley,  having  Lynchburg  as  an  ob- 
jective point  but  after  considerable  fighting 
he  was  forced  to  retreat.  In  June  Gren.  Hun- 
ter, who  had  superseded  Gen.  Sigel,  having 
been  joined  by  Gen.  Orook,  attacked  Lynch- 
burg with  about  20,000  men,  but  was  forced 
to  retreat  into  West  Virginia.  Meanwhile  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  Gen.  Butler, 
commanding  the  army  of  the  James,  to  take 
Petersburg.  In  August  Gen.  Sheridan  assumed 
command  of  the  federal  forces  in  the  Shenan- 
doah valley.  For  his  operations  there,  result- 
ing in  the  total  overthrow  of  the  army  under 
Early  which  had  crossed  the  Potomac  and 
serionsly  threatened  Washington,  see  United 
Statbb,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  181.  The  siege  of  Peters- 
burg was  begun  by  Gen.  Grant  in  June,  and 
was  continued  till  April,  1865,  when  Richmond 
was  evacuated.  (See  Pbtbbsbubo,  Siege  or.) 
Lee  retreated  toward  Danville,  closely  pur- 
sued by  Grant,  to  whom  he  surrendered  at 
Appomattox  Oourt  House,  April  9.  On  May 
9,  1865,  President  Johnson  issued  an  order 
providing  for  the  enforcement  of  the  federal 
laws  in  Virginia,  and  recognizing  the  admin- 
istration of  Francis  H.  Peirpoint  as  the  loyal 
government  of  the  state.  This  government 
had  been  organized  in  Wheeling  in  June,  1861, 
and  had  been  recognized  by  congress.  It 
continued  to  exercise  its  functions  until  the 
admisaon  into  the  Union  of  West  Virginia  in 
1868,  after  which,  having  its  seat  at  Alexan* 
dria,  it  represented  such  parts  of  the  state  as 
were  under  federal  control.  (See  West  Vib- 
QisruL.)    A  constitution  framed  by  a  conven- 


tion which  sat  in  Alexandria  from  Feb.  18 
to  April  11,  1864,  was  adopted  without  sub- 
mission to  the  people*  This  constitution  was 
not  recognized  by  congress,  but  the  civil  gov- 
ernment was  allowed  to  continue  provision- 
ally. In  May,  1865,  Gov.  Peirpoint  assumed 
the  executive  duties  in  Richmond.  On  Oct. 
12  an  election  was  held  for  members  of  the 
legislature,  who  assembled  in  Richmond  Dec. 
4.  Under  the  act  of  congress  of  March  2, 1867, 
providing  military  governments  for  the  south- 
ern states,  Virginia  was  made  the  first  military 
district,  to  the  command  of  which  Gen.  Scho- 
field  was  appointed.  A  registration  of  voters 
(excluding  all  that  could  not  take  a  prescribed 
oath)  was  now  taken,  preliminary  to  a  vote  for 
determining  whether  a  constitution^  conven- 
tion should  be  held,  and  the  choice  of  delegates 
to  such  convention.  The  number  of  voters  re- 
gistered was  221,754,  of  whom  116,982  were 
white  and  104,772  colored.  The  vote  and  elec- 
tion took  place  on  Oct.  22,  when  14,886  whites 
and  92,507  blacks  voted  for,  and  61,249  whites 
and  688  blacks  against  the  convention.  The 
total  vote  was  169,229;  majority  for  the  con- 
vention, 45,455.  Of  the  106  delegates  chosen, 
80  were  white  and  25  colored,  70  were  repub- 
licans and  85  conservatives.  The  convention 
assembled  in  Richmond  on  Dec.  8,  and  contin- 
ued in  session  till  April  17,  1868.  Provision 
was  made  for  submitting  the  new  constitution 
to  a  popular  vote  on  June  2,  but  the  vote  was 
postponed.  The  official  term  of  Gov.  Peirpoint 
expired  on  April  4, 1868^  when  Henry  H.  Wells 
was  appointed  by  the  military  authority  to  act 
as  governor.  On  June  1  Gen.  Stoneman  suc- 
ceeded Gen.  Schofield  in  the  command.  The 
vote  on  the  constitution  was  taken  on  July  6, 
1869,  when  it  was  ratified  by  a  majority  of 
197,044  in  a  total  vote  of  215,422.  The  clause 
disfranchising  officials  who  had  participated  in 
the  rebellion,  and  that  requiring  an  oath  of. 
past  loyalty,  were  rejected.  At  the  same  time 
state  officers,  representatives  in  congress,  and 
members  of  the  legislature  were  elected,  Gil- 
bert 0.  Walker  being  chosen  governor.  On 
Sept.  1  Mr.  Wells  retired,  and  the  governor 
elect  assumed  the  executive  duties.  The  legifr- 
lature  assembled  in  Richmond  on  Oct.  5,  and 
subsequently  elected  two  United  States  sena- 
tors and  ratified  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments  to  the  federal  constitution.  On 
Jan.  26,  1870,  Virginia  was  admitted  to  rep- 
resentation in  congress,  and  on  the  following 
day  Gen.  Canby,  who  had  been  in  command  of 
this  department  since  April  20,  1869,  trans- 
ferred the  government  to  the  civil  authorities. 
— ^The  resources  of  Virginia  are  fully  described 
in  the  work  on  the  state  prepared^  under  the 
direction  of  the  board  of  immigration,  by  Maj. 
Jed.  Hotchkiss  of  Staunton  (Richmond,  1876), 
advanced  sheets  of  which  have  been  used  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article.    (See  supplement) 

YIRWriA.    See  Olaudius  Obassus. 
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of  Oharlottesyille.  The  name  of  the  post 
offioe  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  instltation. 
In  1818  the  general  assemhlj  voted  an  an- 
nnal  appropriation  of  $15,000  to  endow  and 
support  the  aniyersitj,  which  was  chartered 
in  1819  and  opened  in  1824.  Its  organization, 
plan  of  government,  and  system  of  instmction 
are  due  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  in  the  in- 
scription prepared  hy  himself  for  his  tomh 
preferred  to  be  remembered  as  the  **  author  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  of  the 
statute  of  Virginia  for  religious  freedom,  and 
father  of  the  university  of  Virginia."     The 

government  of  the  university  is  vested  in  a 
oard  of  visitors  composed  of  a  rector  and 
eight  members.  The  visitors  are  appointed 
every  fourth  year  by  the  governor  of  the  state, 
and  they  select  the  rector  from  their  own  num- 
ber. The  office  of  rector  was  first  held  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  after  his  death  successively  by 
James  Madison,  Chapman  Johnson,  and  J.  0. 


The  Botanda. 

Cabell.  The  present  rector  (1876)  is  R.  G.  H. 
Kean.  The  affairs  of  the  institution  are  im- 
mediately administered  by  the  faculty,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  board  of  visitors.  The  chair- 
man of  the  faculty  is  selected  annually  by  the 
board  from  the  faculty,  and  performs  most  of 
the  duties  of  president  of  the  university.  The 
professors  are  paid  in  part  by  salaries  ($1,000 
each),  and  in  part  by  tuition  fees  from  pupils 
who  attend  their  several  schools.  Besides  the 
plan  of  government,  the  substitution  of  a  chair- 
man of  the  faculty  for  a  permanent  president, 
and  the  mode  of  remunerating  professors,  the 
chief  distinguishing  features  of  the  university 
are  its  organization  into  independent  schools 
and  the  system  of  conferring  degrees  for  pro- 
ficiency in  any  one  school  or  in  a  number  of 
schools  collectively.  No  general  curriculum  is 
prescribed.  Students  may  select  for  each  year 
such  schools  and  as  many  as  they  wish  to  at- 
tend, but  in  general  they  are  advised  to  limit 


themselves  to  three.  In  the  aoademio  depart- 
ment each  one  is  required  to  attend  at  least 
three,  unless  permitted  by  the  faculty  to  take 
fewer.  In  some  of  the  schools  the  course  of 
study  occupies  three  years ;  in  several  the  time 
is  less.  The  mode  of  instruction  is  by  lectures 
and  text  books,  with  daily  oral  examinations. 
There  are  also  semi-annual  examinations  in 
writing.  Discipline  is  sought  ohiefiy  by  appeal 
to  each  students  sense  of  honor.  Each  school 
is  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  professor ;  in 
several  there  are  one  or  more  assistant  instruc- 
tors. The  schools  in  operation  are  as  follows : 
1,  Latin;  2,  Greek;  8,  modem  languages;  4, 
moral  philosophy ;  6,  history,  general  literature, 
and  rhetoric ;  6,  mathematics ;  7,  natural  phi- 
losophy (including  mineralogy  and  geology); 
8,  applied  mathematics,  engineering,  and  archi- 
tecture ;  9,  analytical  and  agricultural  chemis- 
try; 10,  natural  history,  experimental  and 
practical  agriculture;  11,  comparative  anat- 
omy, physiology,  and 
Burgex7 ;  12,  anatomy 
and  mat^ia  medics; 
18,  medical  jurispru- 
dence, obstetrics,  and 
practice  of  medicine ; 
14,  chemistry  and 
pharmacy;  15,  com- 
mon and  statute  law ; 
16,  equity,  mercan* 
tile  and  internation- 
al, constitutional  and 
civil  law,  and  gov- 
ernment. The  school 
year  begins  on  Oct.  1, 
and  continues  without 
interruption  until  the 
Thursday  before  the 
4th  of  July.  The  de- 
grees conferred  by  the 
university  after  writ- 
ten examination  are 
academic  and  profes- 
sional. The  former 
are :  1,  that  of  a  proficient,  conferred  for  satis- 
factory attainments  in  certain  studies  which  do 
not  constitute  a  full  school ;  2,  graduate  in  a 
school,  conferred  for  satisfactory  attainments 
in  the  leading  subjects  of  instruction  in  any 
school ;  8,  bachelor  of  letters,  conferred  upon 
students  who  have  graduated  in  the  schools  of 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  moral  philoso- 
phy, and  history  and  literature;  4,  bachelor 
of  science,  conferred  upon  students  who  have 
graduated  in  the  schools  of  mathematics,  natu- 
ral philosophy,  and  general  chemistry,  and 
have  made  certain  attainments  in  mineralofry 
and  geology,  applied  mathematics,  and  analyti- 
cal chemistry ;  5,  bachelor  of  arts,  obtained  by 
graduates  in  the  schools  of  Latin,  Greek,  gen- 
eral chemistry,  moral  philosophy,  and  French 
or  German,  who  have  made  certain  attainments 
in  mathematics,  physics,  and  history  and  litera- 
ture; 6,  master  of  arts  of  the  university  of 
Virginia,  conferred  upon  students  who  have 
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graduated  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
German  languages,  pure  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  general  chemistry,  moral  philoso- 
phy, and  history  and  literature,  and  who  have 
passed  satisfactory  general  examinations  in  re- 
view on  all  the  studies  of  these  schools.  The 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  is 
also  required  to  prepare  an  essay  on  some  sub- 
ject of  literature  or  science.  The  professional 
degrees  are :  1,  bachelor  of  law,  conferred  upon 
those  who  have  graduated  in  both  schools  of 
.  law ;  2,  doctor  of  medicine ;  8,  civil  engineer ; 
4,  mining  engineer ;  5,  civil  and  mining  engi- 
neer. In  conferring  degrees  no  requirement 
is  made  as  to'  length  of  residence  at  the  uni- 
versity. No  honorary  degrees  are  conferred. 
The  annual  tuition  fees  of  academic  students 
attending  three  schools  amount  to  $75,  exclu- 
sive of  the  matriculation  and  library  fee  of 
$30;  students  in  law,  $80;  civil  engineering 
(three  schools),  $100;  medicine,  $110.  The 
aggregate  necessary  expenses  of  academic  stu- 
dents, exclusive  of  text  books,  clothing,  &c., 
range  from  $271  to  $891  a  year.  Clergymen 
and  indigent  students  preparing  for  the  minis- 
try may  attend  any  of  the  schools  without  pay- 
ing fees  to  the  professors.  In  1875  the  annual 
state  appropriation  for  the  university  was  in- 
creased to  $30,000,  in  consideration  of  which 
it  will  receive  in  the  academic  schools,  free  of 
charge  for  tuition,  any  Virginia  student  over 
18  years  of  age,  who  upon  examination  is  found 
to  be  prepared  to  profit  by  the  instruction  he 
seeks  to  obtain.  Prior  to  1875  the  number 
of  state  beneficiaries  was  50.  They  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  faculty,  and  received  tuition 
and  the  use  of  rooms  free  of  charge.  Eleven 
scholarships,  entitling  the  holders  to  instruc- 
tion for  one  year  without  payment  of  matric- 
ulation or  tuition  fees,  are  open  by  competi- 
tive examination  to  students  from  any  state. 
There  are  also  40  farmers'  scholarships,  pro- 
viding free  tuition  for  two  years  in  certain 
schools  whose  studies  relate  to  scientific  and 
practical  agriculture.  The  department  of  agri- 
culture was  established  in  1869  by  means  of 
the  gift  of  $100,000  made  by  Samuel  Miller  of 
Lynchburg.  In  1875-' 6  there  were  in  the  uni- 
versity 17  instmotors  and  880  students.  The 
total  number  of  matriculates  was  about  15,000. 
The  library  contains  86,000  volumes. 

YIRGIHIA  aTT,  the  chief  city  of  Nevada, 
county  seat  of  Storey  co.,  in  the  Washoe  moun- 
tains, at  the  terminus  of  the  Virginia  and 
Truckee  railroad,  by  which  it  is  52  m.  8.  8.  E. 
of  Reno  on  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  and  21 
m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Carson  City,  about  180  m.  (di- 
rect) N.  E.  of  San  Francisco;  pop.  in  1860, 
2,345;  in  1870,  7,048,  of  whom  8,466  were 
foreigners,  including  589  Chinese;  in  1875, 
about  16,000,  of  whom  about  900  were  Chinese. 
It  is  built  on  the  famous  Comstock  lode  (see 
Nevada,  vol.  xii.,  p.  265)  at  the  E.  foot  of  Mt. 
Davidson,  which  rises  1,622  ft  above  the  main 
street  and  7,827  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  regu- 
larly laid  out  on  a  precipitous  site,  with  broad 


streets  and  avenues,  but  is  destitute  of  shade 
trees  and  unattractive  in  appearance.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  masonic  hall, 
odd  fellows'  hall,  county  court  house,  miners' 
union  hall,  county  hospital,  and  St  Mary's  hos- 
pital. It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  supplied 
with  water  from  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, 25  m.  distant,  through  an  iron  pipe.  The 
chief  business  is  mining.  The  older  mines  at  e 
the  Hale  and  Norcross,  the  Savage,  Gould  and 
Curry,  the  Gphir,  the  Mexican,  and  the  Best 
and  Belcher.  The  celebrated  consolidated  Vir- 
ginia mine  in  1875  yielded  more  than  $17,000,- 
000,  and  in  March,  1876,  produced  $8,684,- 
000.  The  California  mine,  said  to  be  the  rich- 
est in  the  world,  joins  the  consolidated  Vir- 
ginia on  the  north.  It  is  ofScially  estimated 
that  the  ultimate  yield  of  these  two  mines  will 
be  $800,000,000.  There  are  five  public  schools 
(one  high  and  four  grammar),  a  Roman  Calii- 
olic  school,  several  private  scnools,  two  daily 
newspapers,  five  church  edifices  (Baptist,  Epis- 
copal, Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Koman 
Catholic),  and  several  religious  societies  with- 
out edifices. — ^The  Comstock  lode  was  discov- 
ered in  1858  by  a  Virginian,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance the  city  derives  its  name.  Its  set- 
tlement began  in  1859,  and  it  was  incorporated 
in  1861.  On  Oct  26,  1875,  a  fire  destroyed 
more  than  half  the  city.  Prior  to  March,  1876, 
the  burnt  district  had  been  almost  entirely  re- 
built, and  several  handsome  structures  erected. 

VDMSIHIA  CITTy  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Madison  co.,  Montana,  on  the  N.  bank  of  Alder 
creek,  a  tributary  of  Stinkingwater  river,  on 
the  £.  slope  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  5,626  ft. 
above  the  sea,  110  m.  S.  of  Helena;  pop.  in 
1870,  867,  of  whom  279  were  Chinese;  in  1875, 
about  1,200.  The  streets  are  regularly  laid  out. 
It  is  connected  by  regular  lines  of  stages  with 
the  Utah  Northern  railroad.  850  m.  S.  It  is 
supported  by  the  placer  ana  quartz  mines  in 
the  vicinity,  which  have  yielded  $40,000,000. 
The  city  contains  a  court  house  and  jail,  cost- 
ing $85,000;  a  public  school  house,  costing 
$8,000 ;  two  banking  houses,  two  weekly  news- 
papers, a  pu))lic  library,  and  three  churches 
(Episcopal,  Methodist,  and  Roman  Catholic). 
— Virgmia  City  was  settled  in  1868,  upon  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  Alder  gulch,  and  was  in- 
corporated in  1865.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
territory  from  1865  to  January,  1875,  when  the 
seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Helena. 

TIB6I10A  CUXPiBy  a  woody  climbing  vine 
of  the  grape  family,  peculiar  to  North  America, 
and  found  from  Canada  to  Texas.  It  was 
placed  in  the  genera  f)itu  and  emvs  by  the 
earlier  authors,  but  as  it  differs  from  these  in 
having  no  disk  or  glands  to  the  flower,  Michaux 
established  for  it  a  separate  senus,  ampelopns; 
both  this  and  eisnu  are  reduced  to  vitU  (the 
vine)  by  Bentham  and  Hooker,  though  in 
American  botanical  works  Michanx^s  name  am- 
pelopsts  quinqutfolia  is  retained  for  the  plant, 
which  is  often  called  A,  hederacea  by  European 
authors.    The  plant  climbs  extensively,  often 
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as  higli  88  50  ft.  or  more,  hj  meaiiB  of  tendrils, 
and  sometimes  bj  rootlets  also;  the  leaves, 
upon  long  petioles,  are  palmatelj  divided  into 
five  oblong-lanceolate,  cat-toothed  leaflets,  of 
a  dark  shining  green ;  the  flowers,  in  cjmes 
opposite  the  leaves,  are  small,  with  a  very  short, 
obsonrely  five-toothed  calyx,  and  five  thick. 


Tirglnlft  Creeper  (Ampelopsis  qalnqnefollA). 

fleshy  petals,  which  fall  soon  after  opening ;  sta- 
mens five ;  the  ovary,  surmounted  by  the  stigma, 
two-celled,  and  ripening  into  a  dark  blue,  globu- 
lar, two-  to  four-seeded  berry;  at  the  same 
time  the  fruit  stalks  become  a  rich  red  color. 
The  tendrils,  borne  at  the  nodes  opposite  the 
leaves,  are  branched  as  in  the  grape,  though 
much  shorter,  and  do  not  like  those  catch 
around  a  support  by  means  of  their  hooked 


Ylrginia  Creeper— Tendrils  and  Dialu. 

tips ;  the  tendrils  of  this  turn  from  the  light 
toward  the  tree  or  wall  against  which  the  vine 
grows,  where  their  tips,  when  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  support,  expand,  and  form  a 
disk  which  adheres  to  the  surface  with  great 
tenacity ;  those  tendrils  or  branches  which  do 
not  become  attached  soon  wither,  while  the 


others,  which  spread  themselves  as  far  apart 
as  possible,  when  they  have  taken  firm  hold 
by  their  disks  contract  into  coils  and  become 
strong  and  wiry,  so  that  the  plant  is  held  to 
its  support  by  numerous  elastic  springs.  As 
an  ornamental  climber  this  is  one  of  the  most 
valued,  especially  as  its  leaves  in  autumn  as- 
sume the  richest  shades  of  scarlet,  crimson,  and 
purple.  The  vine  is  also  often  called  American 
ivy  and  American  woodbine,  names  suggested 
by  a  similarity  of  habit.  The  name  American 
ivy  has  caused  many  to  confound  it  with  the 
poison  ivy  (rhus  toxicodendr<m),  which  also 
climbs  walls  and  high  trees,  and  the  two  are 
often  found  growing  together ;  the  poison  ivy 
(see  Sumach)  is  a  very  dangerous  plant,  while 
this  is  perfectly  harmless;  they  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  their  three-parted  and  five-parted 
leaves,  and  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that 
no  native  vine  with  a  five-parted  leaf  is  poi- 
sonous.— For  a  long  time  this  was  the  only 
species  of  ampelopsis  in  cultivation,  but  within 
a  few  years  one  has  been  introduced  from 
Japan  which  is  becoming  very  popular.  It  is 
called  in  the  catalogues  A,  Vietchiiy  but  it  was 
many  years  ago  described  by  Siebold  and  Zuc- 
carini  as  A.  trieuspidatck,  which  is  the  prior 
and  correct  name.  This  Japan  creeper  has 
three  lobed  (not  divided)  leaves,  which  are 
much  smaller  than  in  the  other,  and  cover  a 
wall  with  the  densest  curtain  of  foliage ;  the 
leaves  of  this  also  turn  to  brilliant  colors  in 
autumn ;  it  has  proved  quite  hardy  near  Boston. 

YIRGDr  ISLABfDS,  a  group  of  the  West  Indies, 
E.  of  Porto  Rico,  between  lat  17**  80'  and  18** 
60'  N.,  and  Ion.  64**  10'  and  65°  80'  W.;  total 
area,  about  250  sq.  m. ;  pop.  aboot  45,000.  They 
are  about  100  in  number,  50  of  which,  inclu- 
ding Tortola,  Anegada,  Virgin  Gorda,  Jost  van 
Dyke^s,  Guano  isle.  Beef  island.  Thatch  island, 
Prickly  Pear,  Camanas,  Cooper's,  St.  Peter's, 
and  Salt,  belong  to  Great  Britain ;  St.  Thomas, 
Santa  Cruz,  St.  John,  and  several  smaller  ones 
to  Denmark ;  Oulebra  and  a  number  of  islets 
to  Spain ;  and  Vieques,  or  Grab  island,  to  all 
three  powers.  Not  more  than  one  fourth  of 
the  group  are  inhabited.  Sugar,  molasses,  rum, 
indigo,  salt,  cotton,  tobacco,  turmeric,  pimen- 
to, and  ginger  are  exported.  The  climate  is 
variable,  and  there  are  occasional  earthquakes. 
The  British  islands  (area,  57  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1871,  6,651)  were  included  in  1872  in  the  con- 
federation of  the  Leeward  Islands,  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  which  the  executive  officer,  called 
president,  is  directly  responsible.  The  revenue 
in  1872  was  £1,685,  the  expenditure  £1,631. 
The  group  was  discovered  by  Colombus  in  14^4. 

TIRGIN'8  mWEB.    See  Clsmaiis. 

TIRIATHIJS,  a  Lusitanian  warrior,  assassina- 
ted in  140  B.  0.  He  was  one  of  those  who  es- 
caped the  slaughter  of  the  Lusitanians  in  150 
by  Servius  SuTpicins  Galba.  In  147  he  was 
chosen  general  by  the  Lusitanians,  who  con- 
tinued the  conflict  against  the  Romans.  After 
extricating  his  troops  from  a  fortress  in  which 
they  had  been  shut  up  by  Vetilius,  he  drew 
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the  f  orees  of  the  latter  into  an  ambnsoade,  and 
defeated  them.  In  the  following  years  he  rav- 
aged the  Roman  territories,  and  successively 
defeated  the  troops  sent  against  him ;  bnt  in 
144  he  was  routed  by  Q.  Fabius  ^milianus, 
and  again  in  143  by  Q.  Pompeius,  whom  how- 
ever he  shortly  afterward  signally  vanquished. 
In  142  the  consul  Q.  Fabius  ServUianus  gained 
great  advantages  over  him,  and  took  many  of 
his  cities,  but  Viriathns  finally  surrounded  him 
in  a  mountain  pass  and  captured  him  with  his 
entire  army.  He  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Romans  by  which  the  Lusitanians  were  guar- 
anteed the  peaceable  possession  of  their  own 
country  and  were  recognized  as  allies  of  Rome. 
This  treaty  was  broken  the  next  year,  with 
the  connivance  of  the  Roman  senate,  by  the 
consul  Q.  Servilius  G»pio,  who  invaded  Lusi- 
tania,  and  bribed  three  envoys  of  Viriathus, 
sent  to  negotiate  for  peace,  to  murder  him. 

TIBIJ8.    See  Venom. 

T18CACHA*    See  Lagotib. 

TISGONTI,  a  family  of  rulers  of  Milan,  whose 
prominence  began  with  Ottone,  who  m  1262 
was  appointed  archbishop  by  Pope  Urban  IV., 
and  waged  a  sanguinary  struggle  with  the  Del- 
la  Torre  family  for  mastery  in  the  city  and 
territory.  The  struggle  was  continued  by  Ids 
nephew  Matteo  I.,  the  Great  (1260-1822),  who, 
after  obtaining  supreme  power,  had  to  contend 
with  a  league  formed  against  him  by  the  Tor* 
riani  and  the  lords  of  Montferrat,  Piacenza, 
and  Pavia,  and  was  driven  from  Milan,  but  re* 
established  by  the  emperor  Henry  VII.,  who 
put  a  final  end  to  the  rule  of  the  Torriani  in 
1810~*11.  Matteo  extended  his  dominion  over 
several  places;  but  Pope  John  XXII.  raised 
against  him  the  Guelphs  under  the  king  of 
Naples,  and  other  enemies,  and  he  was  finid- 
ly  constrained  to  resign  a  few  months  before 
his  death.  His  son  and  successor  Galeazzo  I. 
(1277-1828)  continued  the  warfare,  and  a  papal 
force  in  1828  burned  the  suburbs  of  Milan  and 
most  of  the  adjacent  fortified  castles.  But  the 
emperor  Loais  the  Bavarian  came  to  his  res- 
cue, and  the  pontifical  forces,  after  being  deci- 
mated by  an  epidemic,  were  overwhelmed  in 
1824.  In  1327,  when  the  emperor  was  crowned 
at  Milan  as  king  of  Lombardy,  he  appointed  Ga- 
leazzo imperial  vicar.  He  soon  after  incarce- 
rated him  at  Monza,  with  his  son  Azzo  and  his 
two  brothers,  on  the  pretext  of  their  conspi- 
ring against  him  with  the  Roman  see,  but  re- 
leased them  on  their  paying  a  heavy  ransom. 
Azzo  (1802-'89)  improved  the  condition  of 
Milan,  and  his  uncle  and  successor  Lucchino  an- 
nexed most  of  Lombardy  and  Montferrat,  and 
promoted  art  and  science.  Lucchino^s  brother 
Giovanni  (1290-1854)  extended  his  rule  over 
many  cities  of  Tuscany.  He  left  the  govern- 
ment to  his  nephews  Matteo  II.,  Bamab6,  and 
Galeazzo.  The  first  soon  died  from  poison 
ascribed  to  his  two  brothers.  Bamab6  waged 
war  against  the  papal  see  till  1886,  when  he 
was  deposed  and  imprisoned  by  his  nephew 
Giovanni  Galeazzo,  under  whom  the  Visconti 


reached  their  highest  glory.  He  expelled  the 
Scalas  from  Verona  and  Vioenza,  and  the  Oar- 
raras  from  Padua.  For  100,000  florins  he  re- 
ceived in  1896  the  title  of  duke  of  Milan  from 
the  emperor  Wenceslas.  He  died  of  the  plague 
in  1402.  He  was  a  munificent  patron  of  art, 
and  the  founder  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan. 
His  children  were  minors  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  eldest,  Giovanni  Maria,  became 
duke,  but  lost  many  of  his  possessions,  and  his 
cruelty  and  pusillanimity  caused  his  assassina- 
tion in  1412.  The  reign  of  his  brother  Filippo 
Maria  was  one  series  of  wars,  chiefly  agamst 
the  Venetians.  He  died  in  1447,  without  male 
heirs,  and  Francesco  Sforza,  husband  of  his 
natural  daughter  Bianca,  secured  the  duchy  of 
Milan  for  himself  and  his  descendants.  Ool* 
lateral  branches  of  the  family  still  exist  in 
Lombardy. 

YISCOKTL  I.  finlt  ^jMrn^  an  Italian  archae- 
ologist, bom  in  Rome,  Nov.  1,  1761,  died 
in  Paris,  Feb.  7,  1818.  His  father,  Giovanni 
Battista  Antonio  Visconti,  was  a  Genoese  de- 
scendant of  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  and  in  1768 
succeeded  TVinckelmann  as  superintendent  of 
antiquities  at  Rome.  He  organized  the  mu- 
seum, later  known  as  the  museo  Pio-Clemen- 
tino,  in  the  Vatican,  and  undertook  excava- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the 
grave  of  the  Scipios  and  other  memorable 
relics.  He  made  himself  the  principal  in- 
structor of  his  son,  to  show  the  superiority 
of  private  over  public  tuition,  and  with  the 
same  object  published  Ea^erimenUim  Domes* 
tica  Institutianis  (2  vols.,  Rome,  1762-'4); 
and  Ennio  was  only  14  years  old  when  he 
translated  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides  into  Latin 
verse  (1766).  In  1771  he  took  his  degree 
in  law,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  pope 
as  honorary  chamberlain  and  as  sub-librarian 
of  the  Vatican ;  but  on  his  refusing  to  take 
holy  orders  he  was  deprived  of  these  offices. 
He  became  private  librarian  of  Prince  Ferdi- 
nando  Ohigi,  and  about  1786  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  capitol  museum.  Under  the 
French  provisional  government  he  became  in 
1798  minister  of  the  interior,  and  subsequently 
was  for  seven  months  one  of  the  five  consuls 
of  the  new  republic,  when  he  founded  the  in- 
stitute at  Rome.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  he  finally  took  refuge  in  France  at 
the  close  of  1799,  and  became  administrator 
of  the  collections  of  the  Louvre,  and  in  1808 
a  member  of  the  institute.  His  works  in- 
clude Monumenti  degli  Seipioni  (Rome,  1780) ; 
Muieo  Pio-Clementino  (7  vols.,  1782-1807, 
the  first  volume  published  under  his  father's 
name) ;  laeruiani  greehe  Triopee,  ora  Borghesi- 
ane  (1794) ;  DeeGriptioM  dee  antiques  du  mttsSe 
national  du  Louvre  (Paris,  1801 ;  new  ed., 
1807) ;  leonographie  aneienne  (Greek  and  Ro- 
man, 6  vols,  fol.,  1808-'20,  published  at  the 
suggestion  and  mainly  at  the  expense  of  Na- 
poleon, and  completed  by  Mongez);  and  the 
posthumous  Illustrazioni  di  monumenti  scelti 
Borghesiani^  edited  by  Stefano  Palli  and  J.  G. 
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de'  RoBsi  (1821).  His  complete  works  on  art 
appeared  at  Milan  (12  toIs.,  1818-22),  and  his 
miscellaneoas  writings  in  Italian  and  French, 
edited  by  Giovanni  Labns  (8  vols.,  1827-^82). 
II.  Uito  TiDtafl  JeachlM,  a  French  architect,  son 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Rome,  Feb.  11,  1791, 
died  in  Paris,  Deo.  29,  1858.  He  completed 
his  studies  at  the  school  of  fine  arts  in  Paris 
in  1817,  and  was  connected  with  varioas  works 
till  1825,  when  he  became  architect  of  the 
royal  library,  which  he  in  vain  strove  to  re- 
store on  a  grand  scale.  His  principal  works 
were  the  fountain  for  the  place  Louvois,  be- 
gan in  1885,  and  other  fountains,  monuments 
on  the  tombs  of  great  warriors,  and  several 
palaces,  especifUly  the  Collet  palace  on  the 
qnai  d'Orsay.  His  masterpiece  was  the  mau- 
soleum of  Napoleon  at  the  Invalides. 

YISOODBIT  (Lat  vtce-eoTMs)^  a  dignity  in  the 
British  peerage,  which  ranks  next  below  that 
of  earl.  The  application  of  the  title  as  a  dig- 
nity dates  from  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  though 
as  a  title  of  office  it  is  much  older.  AnoienUy 
a  viee-eomei  was  the  deputy  of  a  count  or  earl, 
under  whom  he  performed  duties  similar  to 
that  of  a  sheriff. 

TfSCDlL    See  Mibtlbtoe. 

TI8HNIJ*  See  India,  Reliqions  and  Reli- 
gious LlTBRATURE  OF,  VOl.  iz.,  p.  229. 

TISIGOTflS.    See  Goths. 

VISION  (Lai.  vUio,  from  eidere^  to  see),  a 
term  employed  to  denote,  in  different  rela- 
tions, the  power,  the  act  or  process,  or  tiie  ob- 
ject of  sight.  The  behavior  of  rays  of  light  re- 
tieoted  or  transmitted  through  various  media, 
among  which  are  the  lens  and  humors  of  the 
eye,  and  the  manner  in  which  images  come  to 
be  formed  at  the  retina,  are  considered  under 
Optios.  For  the  parts  of  the  eye,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  humors  and  iris,  see  Eye. — The 
mere  action  of  rays  of  light  upon  the  retina 
is  not  sufficient  to  secure  the  actual  percep- 
tion of  the  objects  they  proceed  from.  Of 
the  other  conditions,  the  most  indispensable 
for  distinct  vision  is  that  the  divergent  pen- 
cil of  rays  emanating  from  any  one  point  of 
the  object  shall  be  brought  to  its  proper  focus 
at  the  level  of  the  retina.  But  if  the  object  be  so 
near  the  eye,  say  within  6  in.,  that  the  conver- 
gent power  of  the  lens  fails  to  bring  the  pencils 
of  light  to  a  focus,  or  if  the  pencils  from  very 
distant  objects  in  eyes  too  powerfully  conver- 
gent are  focalized  and  again  dispersed  before 
reaching  the  retina,  no  distinct  perception  takes 
place,  but  only  a  sense  of  light  or  brightness 
in  greater  or  less  degree.  The  least  distance 
at  which  objects  can  be  distinctly  seen  is  termed 
the  limit  of  distinct  vision ;  it  is  for  different 
eyes  between  6  and  12  in.  At  remoter  dis- 
tances the  several  pencils  admitted  by  the  small 
opening  of  the  pupil,  about  -jV^i^*  ui  diameter  for 
an  object  at  6  in.,  may  be  regarded  as  consisting 
each  of  nearly  parallel  rays.  For  an  object  at 
10  in.,  the  angular  divergence  of  each  pencil 
is  little  over  half  a  degree ;  and  gener^y,  it 
may  be  said  that  distinct  vision  is  due  to  bun- 


dles of  rays  very  slightly  divergent  or  sensibly 
parallel.  Hence,  the  object  bronght  much 
nearer  the  eye  is  still  distinctly  visible  through 
a  pin  hole,  the  edges  of  which  cut  off  the  too 
divergent  rays ;  or  through  a  lens  sufficiently 
convex  to  complement,  in  converging  the  pen- 
cils, the  effect  of  the  eye.  Thus,  for  distinct 
vision,  the  image  must  be  at  the  retina,  and 
distinctly  formed  there.  Again,  since  there  are 
degrees  of  faint  illumination  not  allowing  of 
sight,  it  must  be  sufficiently  bright  or  intense. 
Thus,  in  cases  of  cataract  or  opacities  of  the  or- 
gan, distinct  vision  gradually  becomes  impossi- 
ble, except  by  the  stronger  degree  of  bright- 
ness of  the  objects.  Many  stars  are  wholly  nn- 
perceived  until  the  light  emitted  by  each  of 
them  has  been  collected  and  concentrated  from 
over  a  larger  space  than  that  afforded  by  the 
pupil,  as  by  use  of  a  large  xsonvex  lens.  On  the 
other  hand,  excessive  brilliancy  dazzles  the  eye, 
the  impression  not  resulting  in  perception  of 
the  object,  but  often  in  pain,  or  in  positive 
injury  to  the  structure  and  the  sensibility  of 
the  retina.  Again,  the  image  must  have  a 
sensible  magnitude.  When  a  single  shoot  of 
young  corn  at  a  distance  is  quite  invisible,  the 
several  shoots  of  like  size  in  a  hill,  impress- 
ing a  larger  space  on  the  retina,  may  come 
clearly  into  view ;  but  the  rows  are,  on  the  same 

Erinciple,  more  distinctly  seen  than  the  single 
ill  could  be.  Ehrenberg  finds  that  the  small- 
est sauare  magnitude  visible  near  at  hand  to  the 
naked  eye,  white  on  a  black  ground,  or  the  re- 
verse, is  about  ^ir  ^'  <^  ^^^^^  With  effort,  a 
less  spot  may  be  seen ;  and  if,  like  gold  leaf, 
the  particle  reflects  light  powerfully,  it  may  bo 
seen  down  to  a  fineness  of  -f-,W  of  an  inch. 
On  the  principle  of  extension  already  referred 
to,  lines  of  much  greater  fineness  are  visible— 
if  opaque,  and  viewed  toward  the  light,  down 
to  the  x^  of  an  inch  diameter,  or  about  half 
the  thickness  of  the  silkworm's  fibre.  The 
magnitude  and  extreme  limit  of  distance  and 
visibility  of  an  object  vary  also  with  its  bright- 
ness, and  hence  with  its  color.  A  white  object 
in  sunlight  is  seen  at  a  distance  of  17,250  times 
its  diameter ;  in  the  same  light  a  red  obiect  of 
like  size  only  abont  one  half  as  far ;  a  blue  ob- 
ject at  somewhat  less  distance  than  a  red  one. 
But  all  small  or  distant  objects  become  more 
readily  visible  when  the  background  or  sur- 
rounding objects  present  to  it  the  strongest  con- 
trast, as  in  the  case  of  a  black  object  on  a  white 
ground,  or  a  white  object  on  a  black  ground. 
Though  the  human  eye  is  capable  of  seeing  ob- 
jects both  at  great  and  small  distances,  yet 
most  persons,  wishing  minutely  to  examine  an. 
object,  place  it  at  8  to  10  in.  before  the  eyes. 
But  one  whose  eyes  lack  convergent  power 
must  remove  the  object  further  away  to  obtaia 
distinct  vision,  and  such  a  one  is  said  to  be  long- 
sighted ;  this  condition  is  pretbyopioy  and  is 
remedied  by  use  of  convex  eye  glasses.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  from  any  cause  too  rapid 
convergence  takes  place,  the  object  must  be 
brought  close  to  the  eye,  so  as  to  carry  its  im- 
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age  back  to  the  retina,  and  one  thus  affected  is 
said  to  be  near-sighted ;  this  condition  is  myo- 
pia^ and  is  remedied  biconcave  eye  glasses, 
like  any  other  lens,  the  crystaUine  has  its  optic 
centre ;  this  coincides  nearly  with  its  centre  of 
form.  The  direction  of  every  ray  passing 
through  this  is  nearly  the  same  after  as  before 
transmission.  Consequently,  every  such  ray  is 
an  axis  of  a  pencil  of  rays  from  some  point  of 
the  object.  The  pencil  of  rays  coming  from  the 
point  directly  before  the  eye  has  its  axis  corre- 
sponding with  the  principal  or  ^*  optic  axis ''  of 
the  eye,  passing  through  very  nearly  the  cen- 
tres of  the  pupil  and  lens,  and  meeting  the 
retina  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  sur- 
face, at  the  middle  point  of  the  small  circular 
area  which  is  the  seat  of  most  distinct  vision. 
— In  providing  for  accurate  vision  under  differ- 
ent circumstances,  a  very  important  element 
is  the  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of 
the  pupil.  When  exposed  to  a  strong  light  so 
intense  that  it  would  dazzle  the  eye  and  thus 
produce  indistinctness  of  vision,  the  pupil  con- 
tracts, shutting  out  a  portion  of  the  luminous 
benn,  and  thus  reducing  the  amount  of  light 
to  tiiat  which  is  readily  borne  by  the  eye.  On 
the  other  hand,  on  first  entering  a  darkened 
apartment  with  the  pupils  in  a  contracted  con- 
dition, we  may  be  incapable  of  perceiving  sur- 
rounding objects;  but  within  a  few  seconds 
the  pupils  enlarge,  admitting  a  greater  amount 
of  light  to  the  eye,  and  everything  in  the  apart- 
ment soon  becomes  distinctly  perceptible.  In 
some  of  the  lower  animals,  whose  vision  adapts 
itself  to  extreme  conditions  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, as  in  the  cat,  the  variations  in  size  of  the 
pupil  are  exceedingly  marked;  this  opening 
Doing  reduced  in  broad  sunlight  to  a  nearly 
imperceptible  slit,  while  at  night  it  is  so  ex- 
panded that  the  borders  of  the  iris  almost  dis- 
appear.— ^Notwithstanding  the  perfection  of 
our  visual  apparatus,  there  is  still  only  a  small 
space  directly  in  front  of  each  eye  within 
which  objects  can  be  distinctly  seen.  Outside 
of  this  space  there  is  a  field  or  circle  of  con- 
siderable extent  within  which  we  can  perceive, 
though  indistinctly,  the  presence  of  luminous 
objects;  and  this  is  called  **the  field  of  vis- 
ion."' In  man,  when  using  both  eyes  immov- 
ably fixed,  the  field  of  vision  within  its  ex- 
treme limits  subtends  an  angle  of  about  160**; 
everything  outside  of  this  circle  being  invisi- 
ble to  us,  because  the  rays  of  light  coming 
from  the  sides  and  behind  cannot  enter  the 
pupil.  In  many  of  the  lower  animsU,  partic- 
ularly in  birds  and  fishes,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  field  of  vision  is  very  mnch 
more  extensive  than  this,  owing  to  the  lateral 
position  of  the  two  eyes,  one  being  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  head,  and  to  the  great  promi- 
nence of  the  eyeball  and  its  high  refractive 
power,  in  consequence  of  which  rays  of  light 
coming  in  an  extremely  oblique  direction  are 
bent  inward  and  made  to  enter  the  pupil.  It 
is  certain,  for  example,  that  the  ostrich  can 
see  objects  directly  behind  him ;  for  a  specta- 


tor placed  in  this  position  can  see  both  the 
pupils,  and  is  of  course  himself  visible  to  the 
animal.  In  some  fishes,  if  not  in  most  of 
the  class,  there  appears  to  be  really  no  limit 
to  the  field  of  vision  in  any  direction ;  so  that 
the  animal  can  perceive  rays  of  light  coming 
from  every  point  of  the  sphere,  excepting  that 
actually  occupied  by  his  own  body.  But  even 
within  the  field  of  human  vision  there  is  only 
a  single  spot  in  its  centre  at  which  objects  can 
be  seen  distinctly,  that  is,  where  their  form 
and  outlines  are  accurately  perceived.  Thus, 
when  we  stand  in  front  of  a  row  of  upright 
stakes  or  poles,  we  can  see  those  placed  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  eye  with  perfect  distinct- 
ness, while  those  placed  a  little  on  either  side, 
though  perceptible,  are  indistinct  When  we 
look  steadily  at  the  middle  of  a  printed  page 
we  see  the  distinct  form  of  each  separate  let- 
ter only  immediately  in  front;  above,  below, 
and  on  each  side  of  this  spot,  at  successive  dis- 
tances, the  letters  first  become  confused,  then 
run  into  each  other,  and  finally  the  distinction 
of  letters  and  words  is  lost,  and  we  perceive 
only  the  lines  and  spaces.  The  straight  line 
extending  directly  in  front  of  each  eye,  upon 
which  alone  objects  are  distinctly  perceived, 
is  called  the  *^  line  of  distinct  vision.^'  Every- 
thing above  or  below  this  line,  to  the  right  or 
the  left,  is  perceived  only  in  an  imperfect  man- 
ner. This  is  practically  compensated  for  by 
the  mobility  of  the  eyeballs,  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  direct  the  line  of  distinct  vision  to 
all  parts  of  the  space  in  front,  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. When  reaaing,  for  instance,  the  eyes  fol- 
low the  printed  lines  from  left  to  right,  seeing 
each  letter  and  word  distinctly  in  succession. 
Consequently  an  object  can  be  distinctly  per- 
ceived by  both  eyes  simultaneously  only  when 
placed  at  a  certain  distance,  namely,  at  that 
point  where  the  two  visual  axes,  or  the  lines 
of  distinct  vision  for  the  two  eyes,  cross  each 
other.  As  the  eyes  are  situated  two  or  three 
inches  apart  in  their  orbits,  when  they  are 
both  directed  toward  the  same  object  their 
visual  axes  converge  and  meet  at  the  situation 
of  the  object.  Thus,  although  we  look  with 
two  eyes,  we  see  but  a  single  object;  because, 
as  the  two  lines  of  vision  meet  at  a  single 
point,  the  two  distinct  images  exactly  cover 
each  other  and  so  form  but  one.  But  either 
within  or  beyond  this  point  vision  becomes 
both  double  and  indistinct.  Thus,  on  holding 
up  a  slender  rod  at  a  distance  of  one  or  two 
feet  in  front  of  the  face,  and  in  the  same  range 
with  any  similar  object,  such  as  a  door  knob,  on 
the  opposite  side  oi  the  room,  if  we  direct  both 
eyes  to  the  rod  we  see  it  distinct  and  single, 
while  the  door  knob  appears  as  two  indistinct 
images,  one  on  each  side.  If  we  now  direct 
the  eyes  to  the  door  knob,  it  in  turn  becomes 
distinct  and  single,  while  the  rod  is  doubled 
and  confused  in  outline.  This  is  because  when 
we  look  at  the  nearer  object  so  as  to  see  it 
distinctly,  the  further  one  is  still  within  the 
field  of  vision,  and  is  therefore  perceived ;  but 
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it  is  perceived  with  imperfeot  outlines,  since 
it  is  outside  the  line  of  distinct  vision.  But 
for  the  right  eje  it  is  to  the  right  of  this  line, 
and  for  the  left  eye  to  its  left;  and  the  two 
images  therefore  no  longer  occupy  the  same 
spot,  and  the  object  accordingly  appears 
double.  On  this  account  we  never  see  all 
parts  of  a  landscape,  even  directly  in  front, 
with  distinctness  at  the  same  time.  The  fore 
ground,  the  middle  ground,  and  the  distance 
are  each  examined  separately ;  and  when  one 
is  distinct,  the  others  are  always  more  or  less 
confused. — One  great  advantage  of  the  simul- 
taneous action  of  the  two  eyes,  as  above  de- 
scribed, is  that  we  are  thus  enabled  to  judge 
in  great  measure  of  the  distance  of  an  object. 
As  the  angle  of  convergence  of  the  two  eyes 
varies  according  to  the  distance  at  which  an 
object  is  placed,  we  instinctively  appreciate 
the  amount  of  this  convergence  and  conse- 
quently the  distance  of  the  object  A  still 
greater  advantage  is,  that  by  using  two  eyes 
we  appreciate  the  qualities  of  solidity  and  pro- 
jection of  foreign  bodies.  Vision  with  bnt 
one  eye  presents  a  simple  expanse  or  variously 
shaded  and  colored  picture  in  front  of  the 
visual  organ.  But  since  the  two  eyes  are 
placed  at  a  certain  distance  from  each  other, 
and  their  visual  axes,  as  above  mentioned,  are 
convergent,  it  follows  that  for  near  objects  it 
is  not  precisely  tlie  same  figure  which  is  per- 
ceived by  each  eye.  If  we  look,  for  example, 
at  a  square  box  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet, 
both  eyes  will  see  the  front  of  the  box  equally 
well;  but  in  addition  the  left  eye  will  see  a  lit- 
tle of  its  left  side  in  perspective,  and  the  right 
eye  will  see  a  little  of  its  right  side.  These  two 
images,  occupying  the  same  spot  at  the  con- 
vergence of  the  visual  axes,  are  perceived  as 
one ;  and  it  is  by  this  combination  of  two  dif- 
ferent figures  that  we  acquire  the  perception 
of  the  solidity  of  the  object  examined.  We 
feel  that  it  is  not  a  fiat  picture,  because  in  that 
case  the  same  image  would  be  presented  to 
each  eye ;  and  however  well  it  might  be 
painted,  such  a  picture  could  never  deceive 
us,  if  looked  at  with  both  eyes  simultaneous- 
ly. It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  stereo- 
scope is  constructea.  (See  Stbbbosoope.) — 
A  change  is  also  required  in  transferring  the 
sight  from  near  to  remote  objects,  or  ince  versa^ 
which  is  called  the  accommodation  of  the  eye 
to  distinct  vision  at  different  distances.  The 
eye  is  a  natural  optical  instrument,  consisting 
essentially  of  a  sensitive  nervous  expansion, 
the  retina,  intended  to  receive  the  impression 
produced  by  luminous  rays,  and  of  various  re- 
fracting media,  destined  to  converge  these  rays 
to  a  focus  at  the  surface  of  the  retina.  The 
distinctness  of  vision  depends  upon  the  accu- 
racy with  which  the  rays  of  light,  diverging 
from  all  parts  of  a  luminous  object,  are  brought 
to  a  focus  exactly  at  the  level  of  the  sensitive 
membrane  destined  to  receive  them.  The  most 
important  and  efiicient  of  the  refracting  parts 
of  the  eye  is  the  crystalline  lens,  a  doubly  con- 


vex transparent  body,  of  considerable  density, 
immediately  behind  the  pupil  and  some  dis- 
tance in  front  of  the  retina.  As  the  original  di- 
vergence of  the  luminous  rays  passing  through 
the  pupil  varies  with  the  distance  of  the  object 
from  which  they  emanate,  the  crystdline  lens, 
if  both  its  refracting  power  and  its  position 
remained  the  same,  could  not  bring  the  rays  to 
a  focus  at  the  same  point  behind  it,  for  lumi- 
nous objects  at  different  distances.  For  ex- 
ample, suppose  the  lens  to  be  so  arranged  that 
the  rays  from  an  object  at  the  distance  of  6  in. 
may  be  accurately  focussed  at  the  retina.  If 
the  object  be  now  removed  to  a  distance  of  80 
in.,  the  divergence  of  its  rays  at  their  entrance 
through  the  pupil  will  be  diminished;  but,  the 
refractive  power  remaining  unaltered,  they 
will  now  be  converged  more  rapidly  than  be- 
fore. They  will  accordingly  meet  and  cross 
each  other ;  and  when  they  reach  the  lens  they 
will  have  already  become  partially  dispersed, 
the  effect  of  this  being  to  produce  partial  in- 
distinctness of  vision.  This  difiiculty  is  met 
with  in  telescopes  and  spy  glasses,  and  is  ob- 
viated in  them  by  shifting  the  relative  distance 
of  the  object  glass  and  the  eye  piece,  when  the 
instrument  is  turned  from  a  near  object  to  a 
remote  one,  or  vice  versa.  In  the  eye  the  cor- 
rection might  be  accomplished  either  by  mov- 
ing the  lens  backward  and  forward,  so  as  to 
vary  its  distance  in  front  of  the  retina,  or  bj 
changing  its  refractive  power,  to  correspond 
with  the  varying  distances  of  visual  objects. 
The  experiments  of  Donders  and  others  have 
shown  conclusively  that  the  latter  method  is 
that  which  is  really  employed  by  nature.  If 
the  eye  be  accommodated  for  vision  of  a  dis- 
tant object,  and  a  lighted  candle  be  then  held 
in  front  of  it  and  a  little  on  one  side,  an  ob- 
server will  perceive  three  refiected  images  of 
its  fiame  in  the  eyeball;  namely,  one  fr6m  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  one  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  and  a  third  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens.  If  the  sight 
be  now  changed  from  the  distant  to  a  near 
object,  the  reflected  image  upon  the  cornea 
remains  unaltered,  but  that  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  lens  diminishes  and  moves  slight- 
ly forward.  The  third  reflection  also  dimin- 
ishes a  little,  but  is  not  altered  in  position. 
These  changes  show  that  in  shifting  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  eye  from  distant  to  near 
objects,  the  lens  increases  the  curvature  of  its 
surfaces  and  of  course  its  refractive  power, 
the  bulging  taking  place  principaJly  in  front. 
When  the  sight  is  shifted  from  near  to  remote 
objects,  of  course  these  changes  are  reversed. 
Thus,  when  we  look  at  a  near  object,  the  re- 
fractive power  of  the  lens  is  increased,  and  the 
diverging  rays  are  more  powerfully  refracted ; 
when  we  look  at  an  object  comparatively 
remote,  the  refractive  action  is  diminished, 
and  the  slightly  divergent  rays  are  still  brought 
to  a  focus  exactly  at  the  surface  of  the  ret- 
ina. This  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  lens 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  internal 
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mtiBoiilar  apparatoB  of  the  eye.  It  is  much 
more  marked  when  the  changes  are  made  he- 
tween  ohjects  at  short  than  at  long  distances, 
since  the  difference  in  the  angular  divergence 
of  the  rays  is  greater  in  the  former  case  than 
in  the  latter.  Accordingly,  much  greater  ac- 
commodating power  is  required  for  shifting 
the  sight  from  a  distance  of  6  in.  to  12  in., 
than  from  12  in.  to  24  in.;  and  for  all  dis- 
tances heyond  50  ft.  the  change  required  is 
comparatively  trifling. — A  remarkahle  fact  in 
regard  to  vision  is  that  of  the  temporary  per- 
sistence of  visual  impressions.  If  a  bright 
object  be  presented  to  the  eye,  and  then  sud- 
denly obscured,  the  impression  of  light  re- 
mains upon  the  retina  for  a  short  interval  of 
time  after  the  luminosity  has  actually  disap- 
peared; and  if  the  luminous  body  be  again  re- 
stored to  its  position  before  this  interval  has 
elapsed,  we  fail  to  see  that  it  has  disappeared 
at  all.  Thus  the  act  of  winking,  by  which  the 
light  is  momentarily  excluded  from  the  eye, 
does  not  interfere  with  vision,  because  it  is 
performed  and  terminated  so  rapidly  that  the 
images  of  external  ojects  appear  to  remain 
upon  the  retina  until  they  are  again  actually 
perceptible.  A  lighted  stick  revolving  with 
rapidity  presents  the  appearance  of  a  luminous 
circle;  and  the  successive  sparks  thrown  off 
from  a  knife  grinder's  wheel  produce  the  im- 

{iression  of  a  continuous  stream  of  fire.-— Close- 
y  connected  with  this  part  of  the  subject  is 
the  question  of  the  amount  of  time  required 
by  the  eye  for  the  perception  of  light  and  the 
distinct  vision  of  luminous  objects.  It  is  well 
known  that  if  a  darkened  apartment,  contain- 
ing objects  in  rapid  movement,  as  for  instance 
revolving  wheels,  be  suddenly  illuminated  by 
an  electric  spark  of  sufficient  intensity,  the 
wheels  will  be  perceived,  but  will  be  seen  as  if 
at  rest.  The  duration  of  the  spark  is  so  short 
that  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  do  not  move  far 
enough  in  the  interval  of  illumination  to  con- 
fuse each  other's  outlines  upon  the  retina;  and 
yet  the  illuminated  bodies  are  perceived  with 
perfect  distinctness.  Prof.  O.  N.  Rood  ("Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,"  September, 
1871)  has  shown  that  visual  perception  may 
take  place  within  an  interval  of  time  exceed- 
ingly minute.  In  his  experiments  the  illumi- 
nating agent  was  the  electric  spark  from  a  Ley- 
den  jar,  passed  between  platinum  points  sepa- 
rated by  a  distance  of  A  of  an  inch.  The 
illuminated  object  was  a  glass  plate  ruled  with 
parallel  black  and  white  lines,  each  -^  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  image  of  this  plate  was 
thrown,  through  an  achromatic  lens,  upon  a 
mirror  revolving  upon  its  axis  at  the  rate  of 
840  times  a  second,  and  thence  reflected  upon 
a  surface  of  plain  glass,  where  it  was  brought 
to  a  focus  and  viewed  by  a  telescopic  eye  piece. 
The  images  of  the  black  and  white  lines,  mov- 
ing with  the  revolution  of  the  mirror,  would 
thus  become  mingled  and  confused  if  the  illu- 
mination lasted  long  enough  to  allow  them  to 
pass  over  a  space  equal  to  their  own  diame- 


ters; and  the  duration  of  the  electric  spark 
was  thus  determined  to  be  in  some  instances 
hardly  more  than  -nrff.TrtT.Tnnr  ^^  *  second.  Yet 
with  this  illumination  the  letters  on  a  printed 
page  were  plainly  to  be  seen,  and  with  a  polari- 
scope  the  cross  and  rings  around  the  axes  of 
crystals  could  be  observed  with  all  their  pe- 
culiarities. An  illundnation  continuing  forty 
billionths  of  a  second  is  therefore  sufficient  for 
distinct  vision. 

YlfinVLA  (Pol.  Widd;  Ger.  Weiehsel),  a  river 
of  central  £urope,  which  has  its  sources  in 
the  Jablunka  mountain,  a  branch  of  the  Oar- 
pathians,  in  the  S.  £.  comer  of  Austrian  Sile- 
sia, and  traverses  Galicia,  Russian  Poland,  and 
Prussia,  passing  Cracow,  Sandomir,  Pulawy, 
Warsaw,  Modlin,  Plock,  Thorn,  Culm,  Grau- 
denz,  and  Marienburg.  Near  the  village  of 
its  name  in  Silesia  it  has  a  fall  of  nearly  200 
ft.  It  flows  into  the  Baltic  by  three  mouths, 
of  which  one  is  at  Dantzic,  and  the  other  two 
open  upon  the  sound  called  the  Frisches  Haff. 
Its  length  is  about  650  m.,  and  it  is  navigable 
to  Cracow,  about  650  m.  Its  principal  afflu- 
ents are  the  Dunajec,  San,  Wieprz,  Bug,  and 
Drewenz  from  the  right,  and  the  Pilica,  Bzura, 
and  Brahe  from  the  left.  It  is  connected  by 
canals  with  the  Dnieper,  the  Oder,  and  the 
Niemen. 

ViTEBSK,  or  WlteU.  I.  A  government  of 
West  Russia,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Lithu- 
anian provinces  of  Poland,  bordering  on  Pskov, 
Smolensk,  Mohilev,  Minsk,  Wilna,  Courland, 
and  Livonia;  area,  17,488  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870, 
888,727.  The  principal  river  is  the  Dttna.  The 
soil  is  moderately  fertile.  Large  numbers  of 
domestic  animals  are  reared,  and  there  are  ex- 
tensive forests  of  valuable  timber.  The  Dtina 
and  its  connecting  canals  afford  channels  for  a 
flourishing  export  trade.  The  principal  towns, 
besides  the  capital,  are  Polotzk,  the  oldest  in 
White  Russia,  Dtknaburg,  Velish,  and  Nevel. 
IL  A  town,  capital  of  the  government,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Dtkna  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Viteba,  76  m.  N.  W.  of  Smolensk,  with 
which,  as  well  as  with  Riga,  it  is  connected  by 
rail ;  pop.  in  1867, 28,944,  including  many  Jews. 
It  is  surrounded  by  ancient  fortifications,  and 
contains  15  Greek  and  Catholic  churches,  10 
convents,  and  a  gymnasium.  Mead  and  cloth 
are  largely  exported. 

TlTEUJCSy  iifau,  a  Roman  emperor,  born 
about  A.  D.  15,  killed  in  Rome  in  69.  He 
became  consul  in  48,  was  subsequently  pro- 
consul of  Africa,  and  afterward  legate  of  the 
same  province  under  his  brother.  His  vices 
made  him  a  favorite  of  the  emperors  Tibe- 
rius, Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero ;  and  when 
Galba  ascended  the  throne  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  legions  of  Lower  Germany. 
In  January,  69,  he  was  saluted  at  Cologne  with 
the  title  of  imperator,  and  a  civil  war  broke 
out  between  him  and  Otho,  who  had  dethroned 
Gdba.  Vitellius  was  given  chiefly  to  eating 
and  drinking,  and  was  totally  unfit  for  the 
high  position  he  had  received;  but  his  sol- 
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dien  marched  into  Italy  under  Valens  and  C»- 
oina,  and  near  Bedriacam,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
completely  defeated  Otho,  who  killed  himself. 
Most  of  the  armies  of  the  empire  now  ac- 
knowledged Vitellias,  and  he  marched  to  Rome. 
But  the  eastern  armies  proclaimed  Vespasian 
emperor;  and  Antonias  Primus,  acknowledg- 
ing the  latter,  marched  with  the  legions  of 
Illjrricum  into  Italy,  and,  after  defeating  the 
armies  of  Vitellius,  reached  Rome.  The  empe- 
ror was  dragged  through  the  streets  and  killed. 

YITELLPSt    See  Embbyolooy,  toI.  vi.,  p.  561. 

YrrEUO,  a  town  of  central  Italy,  at  the  foot 
of  Monte  Cimino,  an  extinct  rolcano,  in  the 
province  and  40  m.  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Rome ; 
pop.  in  1872, 20,637.  It  is  surrounded  hy  walls 
and  towers,  and  contains  a  Gothic  cathedral 
standing  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Hercules, 
and  many  other  interesting  churches  and  pal- 
aces. There  are  Etruscan  antiquities,  warm 
sulphur  springs  within  2  m.  of  the  town,  and 
sulphur  refineries.  Early  Italian  writers  called 
it  the  city  of  beautiful  fountains  and' women. 
Viterbo  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Fanum  Voltumn»,  where  the  Etruscan 
league  held  its  assemblies.  The  present  town 
dates  from  the  8th  century.  In  the  11th  cen- 
tury it  was  granted  to  the  pope  as  part  of  the 
territory  known  as  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 
It  was  the  capital  of  a  papal  delegation  till 
1870,  when  it  was  incorporated  with  the  king- 
dom of  Italy. 

TITDBIA)  a  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the 
Basque  province  of  Alava,  29  m.  S.  S.  £.  of 
Bilbao;  pop.  about  19,000.  The  older  parts 
are  poorly  built  and  dilapidated,  but  the  new 
town  has  fine  streets  and  squares.  It  has 
manufactures  of  stained  paper,  hats,  brushes, 
combs,  carriages,  leather,  mirrors,  and  articles 
in  iron  and  copper.  Its  trade  has  declined 
since  the  removal  of  the  custom  house  to  the 
frontier.  It  probably  existed  under  the  Ro- 
mans, and  received  its  present  name  from  San- 
cho  the  Wise  of  Navarre  in  commemoration 
of  a  victory  over  the  Moors  about  1180.  On 
June  21,  1813,  Wellington  defeated  here  the 
French  under  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Jourdan, 
capturing  150  guns  and  $5,000,000  worth  of 
plunder,  the  booty  of  the  five  years'  occupa- 
tion of  the  peninsula. 

TITMOL,  Blu.    See  Coppbb,  vol.  v.,  p.  819. 

TmUOL,  OH  ol*    See  Sulphubio  Acid. 

¥ITRD¥IUS  POLLIO,  Mams,  a  Roman  archi- 
tect, of  whom  it  is  only  known  that  he  prob- 
ably served  as  a  military  engineer  under  Csssar 
and  Augustus.  His  treatise  De  Architectura  is 
a  compendium  of  the  works  of  Greek  writers, 
with  much  of  his  own  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. The  first  edition  was  printed  at  Rome 
about  1486,  and  it  has  been  many  times  edited 
and  reprinted ;  the  latest  editions  are  those  of 
J.  G.  Schneider  (3  vols.  8vo,  Leipsic,  1807-'8), 
Stratico  (4  vols.,  Udine,  1825-'80),  Marini  (4 
vols.  foL,  Rome,  1836),  and  Rose  and  MOller- 
StrQbing  (Leipsic,  1867).  There  are  English 
translations  by  Robert  Oastcll  (2  vols,  fol., 


London,  1780) ;  by  W.  Newton,  with  notes  and 
plates  (2  vols,  fol.,  1771-'91);  by  W.  Wilkins 
(4to,  1812) ;  and  by  Joseph  Gwilt  (8vo,  1826). 

YIVESy  Juui  LbIS)  a  Spanish  scholar,  bom  in 
Valencia  in  March,  1492,  died  in  Bruges,  Flan- 
ders, May  6, 1540.  He  studied  in  Paris  and  at 
the  university  of  Louvain,  where  he  early  be- 
came professor  of  belles-lettres.  In  1522  he 
published  his  commentaries  on  Augustine^s  De 
Oititate  Deiy  and  dedicated  it  to  Henry  VHI.. 
who  thereupon  invited  him  to  England,  ana 
made  him  the  tutor  of  his  daughter  Mary,  and 
subsequently  professor  at  Oxford.  He  was  im- 
prisoned for  opposing  l^e  divorce  of  Catharine 
of  Aragon,  ana  on  his  release  settled  at  Bruges. 
Budffius,  Erasmus,  and  Vivos  were  called  the 
triumvirs  of  the  republic  of  letters  of  the  16th 
century.  His  works  were  collected  at  Basel 
(2  vols,  fol.,  1555)  and  Valencia  (8  vols.  foL, 
1782-^90).  Among  the  most  important  are: 
De  Carruptu  Artibus ;  DeReligione;  commen- 
taries on  the  "  Dream  of  Scipio  "  and  the  "  Bu- 
colics^', of  Virgil;  and  several  educational 
works.  His  commentary  on  the  "City  of 
God ''  was  placed  on  the  Index  because  he  had 
given  a  place  in  heaven  to  Numa,  Camillas, 
Cato,  Seneca,  and  other  heathens. 

¥IVIANI,  ViBMUO,  on  Italian  mathematician, 
bom  in  Florence,  April  5,  1622,  died  there, 
Sept.  22,  1708.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Galileo, 
then  old,  blind,  and  under  the  ban  of  the  in- 
quisition ;  and  for  three  years  he  and  Torricelli 
nursed  him,  until  his  death  (Jan.  8,  1642). 
Subsequently  he  continued  to  study  under  the 
latter.  He  was  admitted  to  the  principal  Flor- 
entine academies.  From  1699  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  academy  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  considerable  pension  from  Louis 
XIV.,  which  he  appropriated  to  a  building  in 
commemoration  of  Galileo ;  and  in  all  his  works 
he  added  to  his  name  "  pupil  of  Galileo.^'  He 
published  numerous  mathematical  works,  but 
is  best  known  by  his  restoration  of  the  trea- 
tise of  AristsBUs,  De  Lock  SoUdiSj  and  of  the 
fifth  book  of  Apollonius  of  Perga  on  the  conic 
sections;  the  latter  was  entitl^  Ditinatio  in 
quintum  Caniearum  Apollonii  Pergai  (1659), 
and  the  former  Dioinatio  in  ArisUBum  (1701). 

VIVISEGTIOBT,  (Lat.  vivtu,  alive,  and  sectio^ 
a  cutting),  a  term  used  to  desif^ate  cutting 
operations  performed  on  living  animals  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  physiological  and  surgi- 
cal knowledge,  and  sometimes  also  applied  to 
operations  in  which  cutting  is  not  employed. 
The  practice  of  vivisection  dates  back  to  very 
early  periods,  and  was  known  in  the  Alexan- 
drian school.  Among  the  earlier  operations 
which  led  to  positive  physiological  knowledge 
may  be  cited  those  of  Galen,  who  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  blood  in  the  arteries  by  pass- 
ing two  ligatures  around  an  artery  in  the  liv- 
ing animal;  but  he  formed  no  conception  of 
the  manner  of  communication  between  the 
arteries  and  the  veins,  and  believed  that  the 
septum  between  the  ventricles  of  the  heart 
was  perforated  by  small  orifices.    Harvey  was 
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the  first  to  make  any  great  and  oonclasive  dis- 
ooyeries  as  the  results  of  experiments  on  living 
animals.  In  studying  the  movements  of  the 
heart,  he  exposed  that  organ  in  the  inferior 
animals  throagb  a  section  made  in  the  walls  of 
the  chest.  By  experiments  upon  reptiles  and 
fishes  he  showed  that  the  heart  receives  its 
blood  from  the  veins  and  discharges  it  into  the 
arteries,  a  simple  ligature  to  the  large  venous 
trunk  being  sufficient  to  cut  off  the  supply,  and 
one  to  the  principal  artery  sufficient  to  ob- 
struct the  passage  of  the  blood  and  to  distend 
the  heart.  But  although  Harvey  demonstrated 
the  course  of  the  circulation,  it  remained  for 
Malpighi  in  1661  to  actually  see  the  capillary 
circulation  in  the  lungs  of  a  living  frog.  It 
must  be  admitted  tha^  however  minutely  the 
anatomy  of  the  circulatory  organs  may  have 
been  studied  upon  the  dead  body,  their  func- 
tions could  not  have  been  determined  without 
observing  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
by  exposing  them  to  view  in  the  living  animal, 
and  therefore  the  methods  of  phyncal  diagno- 
sis, such  as  auscultation  and  percussion,  could 
not  have  been  brought  to  their  present  state 
of  precision.  The  question  as  to  the  relative 
time  occupied  by  the  auricular  and  ventricular 
contractions  has  only  recently  been  determined 
by  Marey,  who  constructed  a  very  ingenious 
and  delicate  apparatus  for  registering  the  form 
and  frequency  of  the  pulse.  (See  Pulsb.)  By 
the  use  of  his  apparatus  he  was  enabled  to 
register  at  the  same  time  the  pulsations  of  the 
different  divisions  of  the  heart,  and  to  deter- 
mine to  the  small  fraction  of  a  second  their 
duration. — Investigations  of  quite  as  impor- 
tant a  character  as  those  upon  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  have  been  made  for  several  years 
upon  the  various  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 
Since  all  of  the  vital  processes  of  digestion,  as- 
similation, and  consequent  nutrition,  including 
also  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  of  the  body, 
depend  chiefly  upon  nervous  stimuli,  and  as 
the  various  forms  of  disease  are  greatly  modi- 
fied by  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  nervous 
force,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  ascertain  the  mode  of  communi- 
cation which  takes  place  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  different 
organs  of  the  body ;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
lower  animals  have  been  subjected  to  opera- 
tions in  which  sometimes  the  brain,  either  en- 
tirely or  in  parte,  has  been  removed,  or  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  stimuli.  The  diseased 
condition  of  various  parts  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem which  has  been  found  in  post-mortem 
examinations  has  had  its  relations  to  the  con- 
comitant disordered  conditions  of  the  bodily 
organs  explained,  not  only  by  such  post-mor- 
tem revelations,  but  by  observing  the  influence 
which  certain  produced  conditions  of  the  ner- 
vous system  of  the  inferior  animals  have  upon 
the  functions  of  their  bodily  organs.  Much 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system  has  been  gained  by  means  of 
experiments  on  executed  criminals,  and  on  de- 


capitated frogs  and  other  lower  animals,  in 
which  the  exposed  nerves  were  subjected  to 
galvanic  and  other  stimuli.  Some  of  the  im- 
portant discoveries  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  in  re- 
gard to  the  motor  and  sensory  nerves  of  the  spi- 
nal cord  were  made  by  experiments  of  this  kind ; 
but  they  lack  the  conclusiveness  of  experiments 
afterward  made  by  Magendie  upon  living  ani- 
mals, in  which  the  spinal  canal  was  opened, 
and  the  cord  with  the  roots  of  the  nerves  was 
exposed. — Vivisection  has  also  afforded  means 
of  studying,  with  important  practical  results, 
the  action  of  various  forms  of  electricity  on 
the  animal  body,  and  consequentiy  of  making 
an  intelligent  application  of  this  agent  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.  The  relations  of  the 
production  of  sugar  in  the  liver  to  the  disease 
called  diabetes  mellitus  have  been  determined 
by  examinations  of  the  blood  obtained  from 
the  portal  and  hepatic  veins  in  the  living  ani- 
mal^  The  first  experiments  upon  the  sugar- 
forming  power  of  tne  liver  were  made  by  Ber- 
nard, ana  at  that  time  he  used  a  decoction  of 
the  organ  itself;  but  as  the  amount  of  su^r 
found  in  it  seemed  to  depend  upon  the  time 
after  death  of  making  the  experiment,  some- 
times scarcely  a  trace  being  found  if  examined 
immediately  afterward,  it  was  contended  by 
Pavy  and  others  that  the  sugar  was  a  post-mor- 
tem production.  But  the  later  experiments  of 
Bernard  upon  living  animals  have,  as  above  inti- 
mated, demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  glyco- 
genic function  of  the  liver,  by  the  discovery  of 
sugar  in  the  hepatic  vein  wliile  there  was  none 
furnished  to  the  liver.  It  has  been  satisfactorily 
established  by  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  jr.,  by  means 
of  vivisections,  that  the  liver,  besides  being  a 
secretory  organ,  has  also  a  special  excretory 
function,  viz.,  the  elimination  from  the  blood 
of  cholesterine,  a  constituent  of  the  bile.  The 
same  physiologist  has  also  shown  that  choles- 
terine is  a  product  of  nerve  action,  its  forma- 
tion by  the  brain  being  indicated  by  comparing 
the  proportion  of  cholesterine  contained  m  the 
blood  drawn  from  the  carotid  arteries  of  a 
dog  and  that  contained  in  blood  drawn  from 
the  jugular  veins.  (See  '*  Text  Book  of  Homan 
Physiology,"  New  York,  1876,  p.  450.)  The 
excretion  of  cholesterine  by  the  liver  is  com- 
pared by  Flint  to  that  of  urea  by  the  kidneys, 
and  he  has  named  that  condition  of  blood  poi- 
soning which  is  the  consequence  of  an  abnoi< 
mal  accumulation  of  cholesterine  in  the  vital 
fluid  <*  cholesteriemia."  (See  Cbolestkbinb.) 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  operations  upon 
the  living  animal  is  the  production  of  artificial 
diabetes  by  irritating  the  nervous  substance  in 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain, 
which  was  first  performed  by  Bernard.  The 
production  of  intestinal  fistulie,  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  and 
other  digestive  fluids  upon  various  kinds  of 
food,  has  led  to  the  present  advanced  state  of 
knowledge  of  the  processes  of  digestion,  as- 
similation, and  nutrition.  Among  other  nu- 
merous instances  of  the  solution  of  physiologi- 
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cal  problems  are  the  diBcorery  of  the  lacteals 
and  their  functions  bj  Asellius  in  1622 ;  the 
practicability  of  the  transfusion  of  blood  by 
Lover  in  1665,  and  the  experiments  afterward 
made  upon  the  subject  by  Pr67ost  and  Dumas, 
Milne-Edwards,  and  others  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century ;  also  the  investigation  of 
the  subject  of  rattlesnake  wounds  by  Dr.  S. 
Weir  Mitchell  in  1861,  and  their  most  appro- 
priate treatment ;  and  the  explanation  of  the 
pathology  and  infection  of  the  system  by  the 
tapeworm,  cysticercus,  and  trichina  spiralis, 
made  by  various  observers  between  1845  and 
1860. — ^There  has  always  been  much  discussion 
in  regard  to  the  practical  importance  of  vivi- 
section, and  the  involved  questions  of  wanton- 
ness and  cruelty,  and  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  has  existed.  A  report  of  the  English 
royal  commission  (1876)  gives  a  history  of  the 
subject,  and  considers  the  experiments  on  liv- 
ing animals  under  three  principal  heads,  viz. : 
operations  performed  for  original  research  or 
for  demonstration  to  students;  the  adminis- 
tration of  poisons  and  dangerous  drugs,  and 
operations  connected  therewith ;  and  the  arti- 
ficial production  of  disease  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  its  progress  and  its  cure.  The  com- 
missioners conclude  that  it  is  impossible,  even 
if  it  were  desirable,  to  prevent  the  practice  of 
making  experiments  upon  living  animals,  but 
they  recommend  the  prohibition  of  its  abuse 
by  inhuman  or  unskilful  persons,  and  of  the 
infliction  of  unnecessary  pain  by  all;  and  they 
furthermore  advise  the  enactment  of  a  law 
placing  vivisection  under  the  control  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  giving  him  power  to  issue 
and  revoke  licenses,  and  binding  the  holders  of 
them  to  conduct  their  experiments  so  as  to  pro- 
duce as  little  suffering  as  possible  consistent 
with  the  accomplishment  of  satisfactory  results. 
TIZAGAPATAIL  L  A  district  of  Madras,  Brit- 
ish India,  in  the  territory  formerly  known  as 
the  Northern  Oircars,  bounded  N.  E.  by  Gan- 
lam,  E.  and  S.  E.  by  the  bay  of  Bengal,  8.  W. 
by  the  district  of  Godavery,  and  inland  by  the 
Jeypoor  agency ;  area,  about  9,985  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1872,  1,882,614.  The  sea  coast  is  bold  and 
steep,  rising  into  a  ridge  of  rocky  hills.  The 
surface  is  mostly  mountainous,  and  is  drained 
by  several  small  streams.  The  Eastern  Ghauts 
extend  in  a  N.  E.  direction  along  the  western 
boundary.  Saltpetre  and  iron  are  the  chief 
mineral  productions.  The  climate  is  warm 
and  damp  on  the  coast,  but  drier  in  the  inte- 
rior. The  district  produces  rice,  maize,  millet, 
oil  seeds,  various  kinds  of  pidse,  sugar  cane, 
indigo,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  The  manufactures 
are  few.  The  French  acquired  Vizagapatam 
in  1753,  and  retained  it  tiU  1759,  when  Olive 
expelled  them.  In  1765  the  country  was  ceded 
by  Shah  Alum  to  the  British  East  India  com- 
pany. II.  A  town,  capital  of  the  district,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
W.  shore  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  880  m.  N.  E. 
of  Madras ;  pop.  about  40,000.  It  stands  on  a 
small  peninsula  near  a  remarkable  bold  rocky 


hill  about  1,500  ft.  in  height,  called  the  Dol- 
phin's Nose,  is  a  military  station,  and  haa  con- 
siderable trade. 

¥IZIEB,  Vtair,  or  Tesir  (Arabic,  bearer  of  a 
burden),  a  title  given  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  and  other  dignitaries.  It  was 
formerly  applied  to  the  grand  vizier  and  the 
viziers  of  the  bench,  who  formed  his  divan, 
to  the  beglerbegs  or  governors  of  Roumelia, 
Anatolia,  Damascus,  and  Oairo,  and  to  the  four 
high  judges,  the  grand  equerry,  the  sirdar  or 
field  marshal,  the  chief  master  of  the  forests, 
and  others;  but  its  application  is  now  more 
limited.  Viziers  are  distinguished  by  a  velvet 
dress,  embroidered  with  gold,  pearls,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  by  a  turban  ornamented  with  dia^ 
monds,  and  by  a  standard  on  the  top  of  which 
are  three  horse  tails,  and  which  is  carried  be- 
fore them.  Henoe  the  title  pasha  of  three 
tails.  The  grand  vizier  is  the  highest  officer 
in  the  empire,  represents  the  sultan,  presides 
over  the  divan,  commands  the  centre  of  the 
army  in  battle,  and  is  the  only  subject  who  is 
saluted  with  the  alhishy  a  kind  of  benediction. 
He  receives  from  the  sultan  a  seal,  on  which 
the  name  of  the  monarch  is  engraved,  which 
he  is  obliged  to  wear  always  on  his  bosom, 
and  by  authority  of  which  he  rules.  The  oa^ 
liph's  lieutenant  was  called  vizier  by  the  Arabs 
at  a  very  early  date;  but  the  first  officer  of 
that  name  in  the  Turkish  empire  was  Ala  ed- 
Din,  who  was  appointed  in  1826  to  that  posi- 
tion by  his  brother,  the  sultan  Orkhan.  There 
was  originally  only  one ;  but  the  number  was 
afterw&rd  increased,  so  that  the  prime  minis- 
ter was  called  f>izir  atimy  grand  vizier.  Mo- 
hammed II.  had  seven  viziers,  Amurath  UI. 
six,  and  Amurath  IV.  nine ;  but  from  the  reign 
of  Ahmed  III.  only  seven  could  be  really  called 
ministers. 

YLAABDDVGEN,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  South  Holland,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  New  Maas,  6  m.  W.  of  Rotter- 
dam ;  pop.  about  10,000.  It  has  a  Reformed 
and  a  Oatholic  church,  a  good  harbor,  and 
nearly  100  registered  vessels  engaged  in  the 
herring  fishery.  A  day  of  prayer  is  held  on 
the  eve  of  their  annual  departure. 

TLADDIIB*  L  A  central  government  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  bordering  on  Yaroslav,  Kostroma, 
Nizhegorod,  Tambov,  Riazan,  Moscow,  and 
Tver ;  area,  18,862  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 1,259,- 
928.  It  consists  chiefly  of  an  undulating  plain, 
watered  by  the  Oka,  its  affluent  the  Kliasma, 
and  many  other  rivers,  and  diversified  by  for- 
ests, heaths,  and  morasses.  There  are  valuable 
iron  mines.  The  soil  is  sterile,  and  the  climate, 
though  healthful,  is  subject  to  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  Various  sorts  of  grain  are  raised,  as 
well  as  hemp,  flax,  and  fruits,  but  agriculture 
is  of  less  importance  than  the  manufactures. 
There  are  more  than  400  establishments,  man- 
ufacturing cotton,  leather,  yarn,  linen,  cloth, 
silk,  iron  ware,  firearms,  glass,  hosiery,  &c. 
Ivanovo  is  called  the  Russian  Manchester.  The 
village  of  Kholui  is  the  headquarters  for  paint- 
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era  of  saints  for  tbe  Tillage  chtirches  and  peas- 
antry. Other  important  centres  of  industry 
are  Pistiaki,  Shayah,  Pereslavl,  and  Alezan- 
drov.  Suzdal  was  in  the  11th  and  12th  cen- 
turies the  capital  of  a  Russian  principality, 
and  Murom  is  next  in  importance  to  the  capi- 
tal. II.  A  city,  capital  of  the  government,  in 
the  district  of  Suzdal,  on  the  Kliasma,  120  m. 
E.  N.  E.  of  Moscow;  pop.  in  1867,  16,478. 
The  walls  of  the  kremlin  are  in  decay,  and 
only  tbe  cathedral  and  the  church  of  Maria 
retain  vestiges  of  the  splendor  :g7hich  distin- 
guished this  city  during  its  metropolitan  era, 
as  the  residence  of  grand  dukes  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  12th  till  early  in  the  14th  century. 
It  has  more  than  25  churches,  a  priests*  semi- 
nary, a  gymnasium,  and  other  schools,  and  about 
20  large  manufactories.  Trade  and  industry 
have  greatly  increased  through  the  railway 
traffic  with  Moscow,  Nizhni-Novgorod,  and 
other  parts  of  the  empire. 

TLADIMIR  THE  CttEAT.    Bee  Russia. 

TLIE8SIN6EII,  or  TtaiigeB*    See  Flushiko. 

TODiSVA*    See  Edessa,  II. 

Y06EL,  Ediard,  a  German  traveller,  bom  in 
Orefeld,  Prussia,  March  7,  1829,  murdered  in 
Africa  in  1856.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Sax- 
on educator  Johann  Earl  Vogel  (1795-1862), 
atadied  astronomy  at  Berlin  under  Encke,  and 
was  attached  for  two  years  to  Bishop's  obser* 
vatory  at  Regent's  park,  London,  where  he 
aided  Ilind  in  his  discoveries.  In  1862  he  vol- 
unteered his  services  as  assistant  of  Barth,  and 
left  London,  accompanied  by  two  volunteers 
from  the  coi*ps  of  sappers  and  miners,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1858,  taking  with  him  a  full  supply  of 
instruments.  He  reached  Moorzook  in  Fezzan 
in  August,  1853^  visited  Lake  Tchad  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Euka,  and  on  Dec.  1, 1854,  met  Barth 
at  Boondi,  280  m.  W.  of  Kuka.  He  subse- 
quently visited  Yakoba,  crossed  the  Tchadda 
in  April,  1855,  and  penetrated  into  the  king- 
dom of  Waday,  where  he  was  detained  for  some 
time,  and  finally  beheaded.  In  the  belief  that 
he  might  still  be  alive  several  expeditions  were 
undertaken  in  search  of  him,  the  most  note- 
worthy of  which  was  that  of  Von  Heuglin  in 
1860.  Some  of  the  travellers  perished  in  the 
attempt. — See  Erinnerunaen  an  einen  Venekol- 
lenm  (Leipsic,  1868),  by  nis  sister  Elise  Polko 
the  novelist.    (See  Pouco,  Euse.) 

TOCTF,  Kail,  a  German  naturalist,  bom  in 
Giessen,  July  5,  1817,  where  his  father,  a  well 
known  author  of  valuable  medical  works,  was 
a  professor  in  the  university.  He  studied  medi- 
cine, and  in  1889  went  to  Neufch&tel,  where 
he  spent  five  years  in  studying  natural  history 
with  Agassiz  and  Desor.  Of  the  Histoire  na- 
turelle  des  poissans  cPeau  douce,  published  by 
Agassiz,  Vogt  daims  to  have  written  the  first 
volume  and  most  of  the  second.  He  wrote 
Im  Oebirge  und  avf  dm  GkUehem  (1848) ; 
Phf/siologisehe  Britfe  (1845);  Lehrhueh  der 
Geologia  und  Petrifaetenhunde  (1846;  8d  ed., 
1868-'72);  IfaturltcheOeaehichtederSchdvfking 
des   Weltalls  (1851);   and  Zoohguche  Britfe 


(1851).  In  1847  he  became  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history  at  Giessen.  In  1848 
he  engaged  with  great  .ardor  in  the  revolu- 
tionary agitation  which  pervaded  Germany, 
was  a  democratic  member  of  the  Frankfort 
parliament,  and  lost  his  professorship  and  was 
obliged  to  leave  Germany.  Since  then  he  has 
lived  mostly  at  Bern  and  Nice.  In  1852  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  geology  at  Geneva, 
and  in  1858  at  Bern.  In  1856  Prince  Napoleon 
invited  him  to  join  his  expedition  in  the  north- 
ern Atlantic.  Among  his  works,  that  which 
has  excited  the  most  attention  is  Eohlerglavibe 
und  WineMekaft  (1855),  which  has  been  wide- 
ly attacked  as  atheistic.  He  has  Bince  pub- 
lished Studien  eur  gegmvo&rtigen  LageEurapas 
(1859);  Die  Mmtliehe  Fisehaueht  (1859;  2d 
ed.,  1875);  Grundrisa  der  Qeologie  (1860); 
Untermehungen  uber  die  Ahwnderungen  dee 
Hametoffe  (1861) ;  Kor^fahrt  entlang  der  nor- 
wegischen  Kuete  naeh  dem  Nbrd-Cap  (1868); 
Varleeungen  uber  den  Meimhen^  seine  Stellung 
in  der  Schdpfung  und  in  der  Oeeehichte  der 
Erde  (1868);  Varleeiungen  Uber  nUtzliehe  und 
iehildliche,  terhannte  und  verldumdete  Thiers 
(1864) ;  Ueiber  die  Mihrocephalen  oder  Jffen- 
menechen  (1866);  Seeks  Vorleeungen  Uber  die 
DarwinWhe  Theorie  (1868)  ;  and  Felitieche 
Bri^e  an  F.  Eolb  (1870). 

fOCCfi,  Charles  Jeai  HcMtfar  4e,  count,  a 
French  archnologist,  bom  about  1825.  He 
early  explored  the  East,  and  published  Les 
Sgliees  de  la  Terre-Sainte  (1859),  Le  temple  de 
Jerusalem  (l864-'5),  and  Varchitecture  civile 
et  religieuse  du  /'  au  VII'  siicle  dans  la  Syrie 
eentrale  (in  28  numbers,  1865-'8).  In  1868  he 
succeeded  the  duke  de  Luynes  in  the  academy 
of  inscriptions  and  belles-lettres.  On  Feb.  8, 
1871,  he  was  elected  to  the  national  aesembly 
for  the  department  of  Cher;  and  on  May  22 
he  was  accredited  as  ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople, whence  in  June,  1875,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Vienna. 

VOICE,  the  sound  produced  in  the  larynx  by 
the  vibration  of  the  column  of  air  passing 
through  the  rima  ghttidis.  The  rima  glot- 
tidis  is  the  narrow  elongated  slit  or  chink  sit- 
uated in  the  larynx  and  forming  the  entrance 
to  the  trachea  and  the  lungs.  Its  boundaries 
on  either  side  are  formed  posteriorly  by  the 
movable  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  in  its  mid- 
dle and  anterior  portions  by  the  so-called 
**  vocal  chords,"  two  nearly  parallel  bands  of 
elastic  tissue,  the  anterior  extremities  of  which 
are  attached  side  by  side  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  their  posterior  ex- 
tremities being  attached  to  the  points  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilage.  As  the  anterior  extrem- 
ities of  these  bands  therefore  are  fixed  in  po- 
sition, while  their  posterior  portions  are  capa- 
ble of  being  separated  from  or  approximated 
to  each  other,  according  to  the  movements 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  the  rima  glottidis 
may  thus  change  alternately  its  form  and  size ; 
being  expanded  into  a  comparatively  wide  tri- 
angular opening  when  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
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and  vocal  chordB  are  separated  from  each 
other,  and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  narrow, 
almost  linear  slit,  when  they  are  closelj  ap- 
proximated. Bj  the  varjing  movements  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages,  the  tension  of  the  vocal 
chords  may  at  the  same  time  he  increased  or 
diminished.  It  is  upon  these  variations  in  the 
width  of  the  rima  glottidis,  and  the  position 
and  tension  of  the  vocal  chords,  that  the  pro- 
duction  and  modifications  of  the  voice  mainly 
depend. — ^The  first  condition  of  the  formation 
of  a  vocal  sound  is  the  forcible  expulsion  of 
air  through  the  larynx.  The  voice  may  also 
he  formed  imperfectly  in  inspiration,  but  only 
for  a  short  time  and  with  a  certain  degree  of 
difficulty.  The  natural  time  for  the  continuous 
production  of  a  vocal  sound  is  during  expi- 
ration. The  chest  is  first  filled  with  air,  and 
then  by  its  prolonged  and  steady  expulsion, 
accompanied  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  the 
laryngeal  muscles  and  the  vocal  chords,  the 
vocal  sound  becomes  audible.  The  second 
condition  is  that  the  vocal  chords  be  approxi- 
mated to  a  certain  extent  and  thrown  into  a 
state  of  appropriate  tension.  Even  with  a  for- 
cible expulsion  of  air,  if  the  rima  glottidis  be 
widely  open  and  the  chords  relaxed^  no  vocal 
sound  is  produced,  or  at  best  nothing  more 
than  a  hoarse  whisper,  audible  only  at  a  short 
distance.  But  when  the  chords  are  closely 
approximated  and  at  the  same  time  rendered 
tense  by  the  action  of  the  laryngeal  muscles, 
their  edges  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  rapid 
vibration  by  the  passage  of  the  air,  and  a  vo- 
cal sound  at  once  becomes  audible.  This  is 
readily  seen  in  the  larynx  of  a  living  animal 
when  exposed  to  view.  It  can  also  be  ren- 
dered visible  in  the  human  subject  when  the 
glottis  is  illuminated  by  sunlight  with  the  aid 
of  a  mirror,  placed  at  the  proper  angle  at 
the  back  part  of  the  pharynx,  as  in  the  la- 
ryngoscope. But  the  vocal  sound  is  not  di- 
rectly produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  vocal 
chords.  These  chords  are  not,  like  the  strings 
of  a  guitar  or  violin,  simply  extended  between 
two  opposite  points  ana  capable  of  vibrating 
freely  in  the  interval.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  bands  of  elastic  tissue  attached  throughout 
by  their  external  surface,  as  well  as  at  both 
ends,  to  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  only  pro- 
jecting inward,  as  more  or  less  flattened  or 
rounded  ridges,  at  the  level  of  the  rima  glottidis. 
In  the  opinion  of  some  physiologists,  it  is  the 
thin  fold  of  mucous  membrane  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  vocal  chords  which  forms  the 
real  vibrating  edge  in  the  vocal  effort,  while  the 
chords  themselves  only  constitute  the  necessary 
elastic  basis  for  its  attachment.  Still  it  is  evi- 
d3nt  that  the  approximation  and  elastic  tension 
of  the  chords  supply  the  primary  and  essential 
physical  condition  for  the  formation  of  the 
voice. — The  immediate  cause  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  vocal  sound  is  the  vibration  of  the 
column  of  air  itself,  while  passing  out  through 
the  rima  glottidis.  The  mechanism  of  the 
larynx  as  a  vocal  organ,  therefore,  seems  to  be 


analogous  to  that  of  a  reed  instrament,  in 
which  a  column  of  air,  passing  forcibly  through 
a  narrow  slit,  bounded  on  one  or  both  sides  by 
a  thin  elastic  plate  of  wood  or  metal,  first 
causes  the  edge  of  the  plate  to  vibrate  with  a 
sufficient  rapidity,  and  is  thus  itself  thrown 
into  a  state  of  sonorous  vibration.  In  in- 
struments of  this  kind,  the  tone  or  pitch  of  the 
sound  produced  varies  with  the  length  and 
width  of  the  opening,  the  size  of  the  vibrating 
plate,  the  force  of  the  column  of  air,  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  vibrations.  With  a  wide  open- 
ing, a  large  vibrating  surface,  and  a  moderate- 
ly rapid  passage  of  air,  the  vibrations  will  be 
comparatively  slow  and  the  sound  produced  of 
a  deep  or  grave  tone.  With  a  narrow  opening 
and  a  more  rapid  current  of  air,  the  vibrations 
will  be  increased  in  frequency,  and  the  note 
produced  will  be  acute  or  high-pitched.  The 
same  thing  takes  place  in  the  formation  of 
vocal  sounds  in  the  larynx.  When  the  vocal 
chords  are  only  partly  approximated,  their  ten- 
sion incomplete,  and  the  vibrations  aUowed  to 
take  place  along  their  whole  extent,  the  voice 
has  a  grave  sound;  when  they  are  closely  ap- 
proximated, reducing  the  rima  glottidis  to  a 
comparatively  short  and  linear  slit,  and  thrown 
into  a  high  degree  of  tension,  the  voice  be- 
comes acute.  Every  variation  between  the 
two  extremes  of  high  and  low  notes  is  pro- 
duced in  this  way,  by  alterations  in  the  width 
of  the  rima  glottidis  and  the  length  and  tension 
of  its  vibrating  edges.  These  variations  are 
also  aided  by  changes  in  the  position  of  the 
entire  larynx ;  the  organ  being  usually  carried 
downward  toward  the  chest  in  the  production 
of  the  lower  notes,  and  upward  toward  the 
head  in  forming  the  more  acute  sounds.  The 
character  or  quality  of  the  voice  is  also  con- 
siderably modified  by  the  conditions  of  tension 
or  relaxation,  moisture  or  dryness  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  larynx,  mouth,  and 
fauces,  and  the  variation  in  form  of  the  cavities 
both  above  and  below  the  glottis;  but  the 
actual  production  of  the  vocal  sound  invariably 
takes  place  in  the  larynx,  its  modifioationB 
from  the  above  causes  being  always  secondary. 
— From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that 
the  formation  of  the  voice  depends  upon  the 
action  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  whicn  move 
the  arytenoid  cartilages  upon  their  articula- 
tions, and  thus  increase  or  diminish  the  width 
of  the  rima  glottidis  and  the  tension  of  the 
vocal  chords.  These  muscles  are  animated  by 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves,  branches  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerves,  which  come  off  from 
their  parent  trunks  after  these  have  entered 
the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  then  retrace  their 
course  from  below  upward,  through  the  deep- 
er parts  of  the  neck,  until  they  reach  the  level 
of  the  larynx.  Hence  their  name  of  *'  recur- 
rent'' laryngeal  nerves.  If  these  nerves  be 
divided  by  an  operation,  or  compressed  by  an 
abscess,  aneurism,  or  tumor,  so  as  to  interrupt 
the  nervous  communication,  the  voice  is  en- 
feebled or  lost,  according  to  the  degree  of  in- 
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jury  to  the  nerve  and  the  consequent  paraly- 
sis of  the  laryngeal  mnsdes.  Hie  same  effect 
is  prodaoed  by  injury  or  compression  of  the 
pneomogastric  nerves  in  the  nedk,  above  the 
point  where  their  recurrent  laxyngeal  branches 
are  given  off.  The  voice  is  also  affected  by 
inflammation,  thickening,  ulceration,  or  sub- 
mucous infiltration  of  the  tissues  of  the  larynx ; 
all  these  causes  jnterf  ering  with  the  necessary 
action  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  vibrating  fold  of  mucous  membrane 
at  the  rima  glottidis.  There  is  also  a  form 
of  hysterical  affection  in  which  the  power  of 
forming  a  vocal  sound  is  temporarily  lost, 
owing  to  a  functional  disturbance  of  innerva- 
tion, and  consequent  failure  of  action  in  the 
laryngeal  muscles.  Loss  of  voice  from  any  of 
these  causes  is  termed  aphonia,  and  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  aphasia,  an  affection  of 
different  origin,  in  which  the  patient  retains 
the  power  of  making  a  vocal  sound,  but  is  un- 
able to  remember  the  appropriate  words  or 
phrases  neceesairy  to  communicate  his  ideas. 
(See  Braiw,  Disbabss  of  thb,  vol.  iii.,  p.  208.) 

TOnVSE,  TiMort,  a  French  poet,  bom  in 
Amiens  in  1598,  died  in  or  near  Paris,  May  27, 
1648.  Though  attached  to  Gaston  of  Orleans. 
he  was  employed  in  Italy  by  Richelieu;  and 
nnder  the  r^ency  of  Anne  of  Austria  he  held 
several  sinecures  at  the  court.  His  passion  for 
gambling  and  amours  involved  him  in  various 
difficulties.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  society  of 
the  hdtel  Rambouillet,  and  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  French  academy.  His  letters 
and  poems  first  appeared  in  1649,  and  they  are 
included  in  the  dolleeti<m  Cha/rperUier^  with 
notes  by  Ubicini  (2  vols.  18mo,  1855). 

YOLAULB  OII&    See  Essential  Oils. 

TOLCIAIIO  (Lat  Vulcanu$^  the  god  of  fire),  an 
opening  in  the  crust  of  the  eaith  from  which 
are  ejected  heated  gases,  steam,  finely  divided 
solid  matter  resembling  ashes,  cinders,  masses 
Off  solid  rock  intensely  heated,  and  currents  of 
molten  rock  called  lava.  These  materials  in 
time  build  up  a  conical  pile,  which  may  attain 
a  height  of  several  thousand  feet,  forming  a 
volcanic  hill  or  mountain  around  the  opening, 
and  having  in  its  upper  part  a  depression  cdled 
the  crater  of  the  volcano,  which  communicates 
with  the  source  of  the  fiery  matters  below. 
The  action  of  certain  of  these  volcanic  vents 
or  openings  is  continuous  or  nearly  so,  one  or 
all  of  the  products  named  being  daily  ejected, 
whOe  in  others  eruptions  take  place  only  at 
rare  intervals.  Those  which  are  supposed  to 
have  CMised  to  be  active  are  cdled  extinct  vol- 
canoes. The  name  of  mud  volcanoes  is  given 
to  openings  which  through  the  action  of  steam 
or  gas  throw  up  a  pasty  mixture  of  earth  and 
water  unaccompanied  by  any  igneous  mani- 
festations. Volcanic  vents  sometimes  appear 
on  high  lands,  and  in  this  way  their  cones  may 
be  built  up  on  mountains  of  ordinary  rocks, 
whfle  at  other  times  the  whole  elevation  from 
the  sea  level  is  of  volcanic  origin.  They  occa- 
sionally break  out  beneath  the  sea,  forming 
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submarine  volcanoes,  the  matters  ejected  from 
which  sometimes  build  up  islands.  Volcanic 
activities  have  been  at  work  on  the  earth's  sur^ 
face  from  early  geological  times;  but  modem 
volcanoes  are  limited  to  certain  regions,  gen<- 
erally  very  distinct  from  those  which  were  the 
seats  of  volcanic  energy  in  past  geological  pe- 
riods. On  the  American  continent  modem 
volcanoes  are  limited  to  the  Pacific  iJope,  along 
which  they  may  be  traced  almost  continuously 
from  Cape  Horn  to  Alaska.  Great  numbers 
of  volcanoes  occur  throughout  the  Andes,  where 
some  attain  immense  heights,  as  Cotopaxi  in 
Peru,  about  19,500  ft.  above  the  sea  (accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Keiss,  who  ascended  it  in  1872). 
The  volcanoes  of  Central  America  and  of 
Mexico  are  numerous  and  conspicuous,  and  in 
California  and  Oregon  we  have  Shasta,  Hood, 
and  6t.  Helen's,  attaining  heights  of  from  11,- 
000  to  more  than  14,000  ft.  Mt.  St.  Elias,  in 
Alaska,  is  about  18,000  ft  high.  Through 
the  Aleutian  islands  the  belt  of  volcanoes  of 
western  America  is  connected  with  those  of 
Kamtchatka,  which,  with  those  of  the  Euriles, 
of  Japan,  and  of  the  Philippines,  form  inter- 
rapted  chains  of  volcanic  vents  to  the  burning 
mountains  of  the  Indian  archipelago.  In  south- 
era  continental  Europe  there  are  numerous  ex- 
tinct volcanoes ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Ve- 
suvius the  active  vents  are  now  confined  to  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  Besides  Etna 
and  Stromboli,  there  are  many  volcanic  islands- 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  while  >^ 
further  eastward  in  continental  Asia  are  lofty  * 
volcanic  peaks  about  the  Red  sea  and  the  Cas- 
pian, on  the  shores  of  which  is  Demavend,  20,- 
000  ft.  high.  Beyond  this  in  the  Thian-shan. 
mountains  a  small  volcanic  region  is  said  to 
exist.  In  Africa  there  are  numerous  volcanio 
vents  in  the  eastern  ranges  about  the  equator, 
besides  which  a  single  volcano  is  known  on  the 
western  coast  at  the  bight  of  Benin,  near  which 
are  also  some  volcanic  islands.  In  the  Atlantic 
are  Jan  Mayen  and  Iceland,  remarkable  for 
volcanoes,  the  volcanic  islands  of  the  West  In- 
dies, and  those  of  the  Azores,  Madeira,  the 
Canaries,  the  Cape  Verd  islands,  St.  Helena, 
and  Tristan  d'Acunha.  There  are  n-eat  num- 
bers of  volcanoes  throughout  the  X^orth  and 
South  Pacific,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
are  those  of  the  Hawaiian  islands.  Volcanoes 
occur  in  Kew  Zealand,  in  southern  Australia, 
in  the  Indian  ocean,  and  further  south  in  the 
Antarctic  seas,  where  remarkable  burning 
mountains  have  been  seen.  It  is  impossible 
to  determine  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the 
number  of  existing  volcanic  vents.  Humboldt 
fixed  it  at  407,  of  which  225  had  been  active 
within  a  century.  Of  the  latter  about  half 
were  supposed  to  be  upon  the  Asiatic  islands. 
It  has  since  been  estimated  that  the  Indian 
archipelago  alone  contains  over  900.  A  no- 
ticeable fact  in  the  history  of  volcanoes  is  their 
general  linear  arrangement,  which  is  particu- 
larly conspicuous  in  the  ranges  of  volcanic  isl- 
ands of  eastern  Asia  and  in  those  of  the  west- 
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ern  part  of  the  American  continent,  along 
both  shores  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  however  to 
be  noticed  that  the  regions  bordering  on  the 
Atlantic,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  point 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  are  destitute  of  vol- 
canic vents,  while  the  seas  separating  the 
northern  and  soathern  continents  abound  in 
them,  as  seen  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin,  and  the  Indian  archipelago. — 
Volcanoes  differ  greatlj  among  themselves,  not 
only  in  dimensions  bat  in  the  degree  of  their 
activity,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ma- 
terials ejected  from  them,  and  the  continuous 
or  intermittent  character  of  their  action.  For 
more  than  2,000  years  Stromboli  in  the  Medi- 
terranean has  been  constantly  discharging  lava ; 
and  Sangai  in  Peru,  17,000  ft.  high,  has  for 
150  years  been  in  continuous  action,  ejecting 
every  few  minutes  fiery  cinders,  with  explo- 
sions of  tremendous  violence.  In  other  cases 
centuries  elapse  between  the  eruptions  of  a 
volcano.  Thus  Vesuvius,  though  built  up  of 
volcanic  matter,  had  remained  dormant  for  ages 

Srevious  to  the  beginning  of  oar  era,  when  its 
ischarges  of  lava  and  ashes  buried  the  cities 
of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  A  single  erup- 
tion of  this  mountain  in  1794  is  supposed  to 
have  yielded  46,000,000  cubic  feet  of  lava,  and 
one  of  Etna  in  1669  more  than  twice  that 
amount.  The  great  eruption  from  the  Skapta 
JOkull  in  Iceland,  which  began  in  1783  and 
continued  for  two  years,  gave  rise  to  two  lava 
streams,  one  40  and  one  50  m.  long,  with 
breadths  of  7  and  15  m.  respectively.  A  large 
part  of  the  lava  current  was  100  ft.  thick,  and 
m  some  of  the  valleys  it  attained  600  ft,  while 
its  total  bulk  was  estimated  at  not  less  than 
21  cubic  miles.  The  phenomena  of  volcanoes 
may  be  best  understood  by  considering  that 
they  are  openings  connected  with  spaces  con- 
taining molten  rock,  which  is  forced  upward 
in  the  crater  by  the  action  of  steam  or  of  per- 
manent gases,  or  in  some  cases  probably  by 
movements  of  the  earth^s  crust.  This  material 
is  sometimes  in  a  state  of  complete  fusion  like 
glass,  but  oftener  consists  in  great  part  of  un- 
melted  grains  mingled  wUJi  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  liquid  matter  to  givC  fiuidity  to  the  mass. 
It  is  moreover  charged  with  water  and  with 
various  gases,  all  of  which  are  probably  inti- 
mately combined  with  the  molten  mass  under 
the  great  pressure  which  exists  below,  and  in 
many  cases  aid  materially  in  giving  it  fluidity, 
but,  as  the  lava  ascends  and  the  pressure  is  thus 
removed,  assume  the  gaseous  state  and  escape. 
One  result  of  this  process  appears  in  the  very 
fluid  lava  of  the  great  crater  of  Kilauea  in 
Hawaii,  where  a  surface  of  molten  lava  1,000 
ft.  in  diameter  is  sometimes  seen  in  active  ebul- 
lition, rising  into  jets  of  great  height,  while  the 
projected  portions  harden  into  a  glassy  sub- 
stance. But  if,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the 
lava  is  in  a  state  of  less  perfect  fusion,  it  swells 
up  greatly,  forming  huge  bubbles,  from  the 
bursting  of  which  the  grains  of  unfused  mat- 
ter which  it  contains,  as  well  as  the  interposed 


liquid  portion,  are  scattered  in  the  shi^  of 
ashes  or  cinders,  sometimes  with  masses  of 
solid  unfused  rock,  often  several  feet  in  diam- 
eter. These  ejections  of  ignited  solid  matter 
are  seen  in  the  ordinary  eruptions  of  Vesu- 
vius, and  in  one  instance  the  fiery  cinders  from 
this  mountain  were  estimated  to  ascend  to  a 
height  of  nearly  two  miles  from  the  crater. 
In  such  cases  the  lighter  material  from  volca- 
noes is  often  borne  away  by  the  upper  cur- 
rents of  the  atmosphere,  and  may,  as  is  occa- 
sionally seen,  descend  in  showers  many  hun- 
dred miles  away.  The  heavier  materials  fall  in 
the  shape  of  cinders  or  ashes  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  crater,  and  by  their  accumulation  help 
to  build  up  the  cone.  When,  as  very  often 
happens,  there  is  a  precipitation  of  water  due 
to  the  condensation  of  the  immense  amount 
of  steam  given  off  during  the  eruption,  the 
wetted  cinders  constitute  a  kind  of  mud  caUed 
volcanic  tufa.  Not  unfrequently  the  swelling 
up  within  the  crater  will  cause  the  lava  to 
overflow ;  or  else  the  pressure  of  the  column 
of  liquid  matter  may  cause  a  breach  in  the  side 
of  the  mountain;  in  either  of  which  cases  a 
lava  current  is  formed.  These  currents,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  sometimes  of  great  volume,  and 
sheets  of  such  molten  rock  contribute  with 
the  cinders  to  build  up  the  mountain  cone,  the 
two  being  often  interstratified.  The  fissures 
in  the  mountain  side  resulting  from  the  action 
of  the  volcanic  forces  do  not  always  give  rise 
to  lava  currents,  but  may  become  filled  up  with 
the  more  or  less  liquid  mass.  This,  hardening 
within  them,  gives  rise  to  great  walls  or  dikes 
of  rock,  which  intersect  the  beds  of  l&va  and 
of  cinders,  giving  stability  to  the  mass.  The 
surface  of  the  lava  stream  is  rough  cinder, 
light  and  porous,  but  at  a  little  depth  the  lava 
hardens  to  a  solid  rock.  The  great  volcanoes 
of  Hawaii,  rising  with  an  average  slope  of  5° 
or  6*"  to  heights  more  than  18,000  ft.  above 
the  sea,  have  been  built  up  mainly  of  lava. 
This  volcanic  region  has  within  the  past  40 
years  been  the  seat  of  some  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous volcanic  eruptions  on  record.  The 
outbursts  of  lava  issue  from  the  volcanic  mass 
at  various  elevations,  from  near  the  summit 
down  almost  to  the  sea  level.  When  lavas 
break  out  near  the  sea  or  beneath  its  waters, 
the  action  of  the  water  on  the  molten  lava 
produces  a  granular  and  disintegrated  mate- 
rial, which  like  the  moistened  cinders  is  known 
as  volcanic  tufa,  and  is  sometimes  spread  out 
in  beds  in  the  sea,  or  from  the  action  of  va- 
pors and  gases  thrown  up  into  cones  of  con- 
siderable size.  Volcanic  eruptions  are  some- 
times accompanied  or  preceded  by  earth- 
quakes, but  great  outflows  resulting  from  the 
rupture  and  discharge  of  huge  craters  filled 
with  lava  may  take  place  without  any  convul- 
sion of  the  earth. — ^The  gaseous  products  of 
volcanoes  appear  to  be  chiefly  carbonic  acid, 
chlorohydric  acid,  and  sulphur  in  the  forms 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphurous  acid. 
Combustible  gases  form  at  best  but  an  insig- 
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nificant  part  of  voloanio  ejections,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  luminous  appearances 
nccompanying  eruptions,  which  have  given  rise 
to  the  popular  name  of  burning  mountains, 
are  dependent  in  any  degree  on  combustion. 
They  are  most  probably  due  solely  to  the 
intense  ignition  of  the  ejected  matters.  How 
far  the  movements  of  the  lavas  in  the  cra- 
ters of  volcanoes  are  dependent  on  local  and 
external  conditions,  and  how  far  on  deep- 
seated  and  occult  agencies,  is  a  question.  It 
is  by  some  supposed  that  the  atmospheric  wa- 
ters falling  on  a  volcanic  region,  and  sinking 
through  the  soil  under  the  pressure  of  the  col- 
umn of  water  above,  may  penetrate  the  lavas 
and  become  an  efficient  agent  in  their  eleva- 
tion in  the  manner  already  pointed  out;  but 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  force 
is  in  many  cases  far  more  deeply  seated. — 
The  nature  of  the  earthy  materials  ejected 
from  volcanoes,  and  their  relations  to  the 
other  rocky  matters  of  the  earth's  crust,  next 
demand  our  notice.  Setting  aside  the  volcanic 
ashes  and  tufas,  in  which  the  constituent  min- 
eral elements  are  much  disguised,  the  solidi- 
fied lavas  are  conveniently  grouped  in  the 
two  classes  of  feldspathic  or  trachytic  and  au- 
gitic  or  doleritic  rocks,  according  as  the  min- 
erals feldspar  and  angite  predominate  in  them. 
The  rocks  of  the  former  class  are  character- 
ized by  a  comparatively  low  specific  gravity, 
ordinarily  from  2*4  to  2*7,  a  generally  light 
color,  a  predominance  of  silica  and  alkalies, 
and  a  scarcity  of  iron  oxide,  lime,  and  magne- 
sia; while  the  augitic  rocks  have  a  specific 
gravity  of  from  2*8  to  8*2,  are  dark-colored, 
and  contain  in  abundance  the  three  bases  last 
named.  The  amount  of  silica  in  the  latter  is 
generally  from  40  to  50  per  cent.,  while  in  the 
trachytic  rocks  it  ordinarily  ranges  from  60  to 
70  per  cent.  The  analogies  of  the  feldspathic 
class  are  with  granitic  rocks,  into  which  the 
trachytes  pass  by  insensible  gradations,  and 
they  contain  as  essential  elements  feldspars 
allied  to  orthoclase,  sanidine,  and  albite,  some- 
times with  a  little  hornblende  or  mica,  and 
often  with  an  excess  of  silica  over  that  re- 
quired to  form  these  minerals,  which,  instead 
of  being  separate  in  the  form  of  visible  quartz 
as  in  granite,  is  intimately  blended  with  the 
base  of  the  rock.  These  trachytic  rocks  are 
either  coarsely  crystalline,  granular,  and  fri- 
able, or  else  fine-grained  and  compact  with 
enclosed  feldspar  crystals.  Dolei-ite,  which 
may  be  taken  as  the  most  common  form  of 
the  augitic  rocks,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  au- 
gite  and  labradorite,  generally  with  more  or  less 
disseminated  magnetic  or  titanic  iron.  These 
rocks  sometimes  occur  coarsely  granular  and 
crystalline,  and  at  other  times  fine-grained  or 
compact,  constituting  basalt.  Other  feldspars 
or  related  minerals,  very  distinct  from  those  of 
the  trachytic  rocks,  sometimes  replace  the 
labradorite,  giving  rise  to  various  augitic  rocks 
closely  related  to  doled te.  Two  of  the  most 
noticeable  of  these  contain  the  minerals  leucite 


and  nepheline  in  place  of  labradorite.  Olivine 
or  chrysolite,  moreover,  often  forms  an  impor- 
tant element  in  these  augitic  rocks.  As  all  of 
these  minerals,  augite  included,  contain  a  com- 
paratively large  proportion  of  basic  elements, 
the  rocks  of  this  group  are  often  designated  **  ba- 
sic "  rocks,  in  contradistinction  to  which  those 
of  the  trachytic  group,  in  which  silica  or  silicic 
acid  predominates,  are  spoken  of  as  *'  acidic  " 
rocks.  The  results  of  the  subsequent  action  of 
water  upon  many  of  these  rocks  are  supposed 
to  have  given  rise  to  certain  modifications  in 
composition  since  their  ejection.  In  this  way 
the  cells  and  interstices  in  the  porous  lavas 
have  been  filled  with  various  hydrated  min- 
erals, sjich  as  zeolites,  calcite,  and  chlorite,  the 
results  of  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  origi- 
nal mineral  species.  These  two  great  groups 
and  their  subordinate  varieties  may  be  said  to 
include  all  the  volcanic  rocks  of  both  ancient 
and  modem  times.  Mention  should  here  be 
made  of  the  vitreous  variety  known  as  ob- 
sidian, which  is  a  glass  generally  formed  from 
a  trachytic  lava,  while  pumice  is  a  highly  in- 
fiated  or  vesicular  form  of  the  same.  The 
dijfference  between  the  crystalline  and  the 
vitreous  state  of  rocks  is  due  to  the  rate  of 
cooling  from  fusion.  The  slags  resulting  from 
the  fusion  of  the  copper  slates  of  Mansfeld  in 
Germany,  which  closely  resemble  in  composi- 
tion some  doleritic  rocks,  form  a  glass  when 
rapidly  cooled,  and  a  similar  glass  may  be  pro- 
duced from  the  melting  of  basalts;  but  ^'hen 
slowly  cooled  the  one  and  the  other  assume  a 
crystalline  structure.— It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  present 
day  and  of  the  later  geological  periods  differ- 
ed widely  from  those  of  more  ancient  times ; 
but  the  results  of  careful  microscopical  and 
chemical  study  during  the  past  few  years  go 
far  to  show  that  the  constitution  of  these 
rocks,  even  as  far  back  as  paleozoic  times,  is 
identical  with  that  of  recent  ones,  so  that  the 
volcanic  activities  which  in  former  periods  ex- 
hibited themselves  over  different  regions  of 
the  earth's  surface  must  have  presented  con- 
ditions similar  to  those  of  our  own  time.  Al- 
though erosion  has  in  most  cases  effaced  the 
cones  of  the  more  ancient  volcanoes,  yet  dikes 
and  sheets  of  lava  and  beds  of  volcanic  tufa 
still  remain  from  remote  geological  periods. 
It  would  appear  that  some  of  these  former 
outbursts  of  igneous  rocks  were  on  a  grander 
scale  than  anything  known  in  the  historic  pe- 
riod, and  differed  somewhat  in  the  mode  of 
their  eruption.  Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Cambrian  period  were  poured  out  the  enor- 
mous fioods  of  doleritic  lavas  which,  with  vol- 
canic tufas  and  interstratified  sandstones,  form 
the  copper-bearing  or  Keweenaw  series  of 
Lake  Superior,  which  have  a  thickness  of 
many  thousand  feet,  and  probably  once  occu- 
pied the  entire  breadth  of  the  lake.  Great 
outbursts  both  of  trachytic  and  doleritic  rocks 
occurred  in  the.  paleozoic  in  the  province  of 
Quebec;   and  later,  in  the  mesozoic  period, 
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were  erapted  the  immense  masses  of  doleritic 
rooks  whioh  along  the  bay  of  Fondy,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Gonneotiont,  and  from  the  Pali- 
sades of  the  Hadson  S.  W.  through  Pennsyl- 
yania,  are  associated  with  the  red  sandstones 
of  that  period*  In  the  later  tertiary  time  oc- 
curred the  enormous  eruptions  which^  extend- 
ing from  northern  California  and  Nevada  to 
British  Columbia,  cover  an  area  of  over  200,- 
000  sq.  m.  with  an  average  thickness  of  2,000 
ft,  and  in  one  place  with  a  thickness  of  4,000 
ft.,  consisting  of  alternate  layers  of  trachytic 
and  doleritic  rocks.  These  great  outflows  of 
volcanic  material  from  the  lower  Cambrian 
time  were  on  a  far  more  extended  scale  than 
any  modem  eruptions,  and  probably  issued  from 
vast  fissures  in  the  earth,  due  to  widespread 
and  deep-seated  forces  connected  with  the  fold- 
ing of  strata  and  continental  movements. — The 
hypotheses  which  have  been  proposed  to  ez- 

Elain  the  origin  of  volcanoes  are  manifold, 
ut  for  the  most  part  can  be  briefly  discussed. 
That  of  Davy  and  Daubeny  was  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  earth's  interior  holds  in 
an  unoxidized  condition  silicon  and  the  metal- 
lic bases  of  the  earths  and  alkalies,  which  if 
brought  in  contact  with  the  water  of  the  ocean 
would  react  violently  with  it,  generating  a  great 
amount  of  heat  and  giving  rise  to  the  elements 
of  the  silicated  minerals  which  make  up  the  vol- 
canic rocks,  at  the  same  time  liberating  in  gase- 
ous compounds  the  chlorine  and  the  sulphur 
of  the  sea  salts,  together  with  free  hydrogen. 
These,  with  aqueous  vapors,  by  their  elasticity 
would  rend  the  earth's  crust,  and  thus  account 
for  the  mechanical  phenomena  of  earthquakes 
and  volcanoes.  This  once  celebrated  hypothe- 
sis is  now  generally  rejected  as  altogether  base- 
less. Others,  while  rejecting  the  theory  of  an 
unoxidized  nucleus,  have  sought  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  volcanic  heat  by  chemiotd  reac- 
tions set  up  in  the  sedimentary  deposits;  a 
view  which  the  study  of  the  thermal  relations 
of  chemical  change  shows  to  be  untenable. 
Most  geologists,  adopting  the  view  that  the 
earth  was  originally  in  a  fused  condition,  and 
that  the  interior  is  still  intensely  heated,  and 
probably  consists,  at  least  to  a  great  depth, 
of  oxidized  mineral  matters  not  very  unlike 
in  composition  to  those  at  the  surface,  have 
sought  therein  an  explanation  of  volcanic  phe- 
nomena, though  from  this  point  there  are 
several  diverging  hypotheses.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  these  materials  immediately  be- 
neath a  crust  of  no  great  thickness  still  remain 
in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion,  and  are  arranged 
in  two  layers,  the  lighter  of  feldspathic  mat- 
ter corresponding  to  the  trachytes,  and  the 
heavier  and  inferior  layer  having  the  composi- 
tion of  the  dolerites.  From  these  two  liquid 
strata  it  is  imagined  that  the  various  volcanic 
rocks  are  ejected  by  movements  in  the  earth's 
crust,  allowing  the  escape  from  time  to  time 
of  portions  of  the  one  or  the  other,  or  of  ad- 
mixtures of  the  two;  while  the  intervention 
of  sea  water,  as  already  explained,  was  also 


possible,  giving  rise  to  gaseous  products  and 
producing  greater  or  less  modifications  in  the 
composition  of  the  rocks  erupted*  Such^  in 
general  terms,  is  the  hypothesis  adopted  by 
a  great  many  modem  geologists,  whether  they 
admit  the  internal  fluidity  of  the  earth  as  a 
whole,  or  suppose  it,  though  solid  from  the 
centre,  to  indnde  beneath  its  surface  still  un- 
solidified  lakes  of  molten  rock,  which  may  un- 
derlie the  present  volcanic  regions.  But  the 
supposed  separation  of  the  cooling  globe  into 
two  layers  is  a  gratuitous  hypothesis,  and 
there  are  many  chemical  reasons  for  supposing 
that  the  npper  layer  of  the  earth's  surface 
must  have  originally  had  a  constitution  not  far 
removed  from  that  of  the  dolerites,  and  more- 
over that  the  materials  of  the  granitic  and 
trachytic  rocks  were  derived  from  the  action 
of  water  upon  this  surface,  and  are  not  to  be 
expected  among  the  results  of  a  simple  igneous 
fusion.  (8ee  Gbamite.)  It  is  also  shown  that 
certain  anomalous  types  of  emptive  rocks, 
which  exhibit  in  their  composition  pretty  wide 
divergences  from  both  of  the  types  above 
mentioned,  are  met  with  among  water-formed 
rocks,  and  are  doubtiess  of  aqueous  origin,  as 
are  also  some  augitic  rocks.  Another  hypoth- 
esis in  accordance  with  these  facts  has  there- 
fore been  advanced,  which  is  that  the  source 
of  the  volcanic  and  eruptive  rooks  of  all  ages 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  softening  and  melting 
of  portions  of  the  solid  crust,  including  both 
the  primitive  doleritic  layer  and  the  various 
results  of  its  alteration  by  aqueous  agencies, 
embracing  a  great  variety  of  rocks  of  sedi- 
mentary origin.  In  fact,  we  find  among  aque- 
ous crystalline  rocks  the  two  types  &eady 
described  as  characterizing  the  igneous  masses, 
and  these  types  have  been  shown  to  be  the 
natural  results  of  chemical  and  mechanical 
forces  always  at  work  at  the  surface  of  the 
latter.  The  fusion  of  these  and  of  the  various 
heterogeneous  materials  which  make  up  the 
sedimentary  deposits,  in  the  presence  of  the 
water  and  saline  matters  with  which  the  rocks 
are  always  impregnated,  would  seem  to  ex- 
plain all  the  chemical  phenomena  of  volca- 
nicity.  The  heat  necessary  to  produce  this 
result  has  been  sought  for  either  entirely  in 
that  transmitted  from  the  earth's  interior  to 
the  deeply  buried  portions  of  the  crust,  or  in 
that  mechanically  evolved  by  the  crushing  of 
the  deeply  buried  strata  during  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  earth's  crust  and  the  consequent 
conversion  of  motion  into  heat.  In  reality 
the  two  influences  must  concur  in  producing 
this  result.  In  this  connection  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  great  volcanic  regions  of 
modem  times,  wherever  circumstances  permit 
us  to  determine  their  geological  relations,  ap- 
pear to  be  those  in  which  have  occurred  both 
great  deposition  of  sediments  burying  to  con- 
siderable depths  the  older  rocks,  and  grefit 
movements  of  the  earth's  cmst  in  comparative- 
ly recent  geological  periods.— ^e  Von  Buch, 
PhyBtkaluehe   J5e$chreibung  der  CanariBcher 
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siderations on  Volcanoes  ^  (1825 ;  enlarged  ed., 
1862);  Sir  H.  Davy,  on  the  "Phenomena  of 
Volcanoes,"  in  the  ''Philosophical  Transac- 
tions "  (1828) ;  Lyell,  "  Principles  of  Geology  " 
(1880;  11th  ed.,  1878),  and  on  "Etna"  in  the 
"  PhiJdsophioal  Transactions"  (1858);  Hop- 
kins, "Kesearches  in  Physical  Geography" 
(London,  1839-'42 ;  also  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions," 1889),  and  "  Qn  the  Phenomena  and 
Theory  of  Volcanoes "  (report  of  the  British 
association,  1847);  Von  Waltershansen,  wie2a« 
dea  j&na  (1848-'59) ;  Dana,  "  Geology  of  the 
American  Exploring  Expedition  "  (1 849) ;  Nan- 
mann,  Oeo^noeie  (2  toIs.,  1850-^58) ;  Phillips, 
"Vesnyios"  (1869);  Hunt,  "Chemical  and 
Geological  Essays"  (1875);  and  Humboldt's 
"Cosmos,"  "Travels,"  and  "Treatise  on 
Bocks." 

TOUU  (anc  Ma%  a  river  of  Russia,  the 
longest  in  Europe.  It  rises  on  the  plateau  of 
Valdai,  in  the  western  part  of  the  goyemment 
of  Tver,  near  the  heaa  waters  of  the  DOna, 
in  lat.  57**  N.,  Ion.  88**  E.,  flows  a  circuitous 
easterly,  and  then  a  southerly  and  southeast- 
erly course,  passing  by  the  towns  of  Tver, 
Yaroslav,  Kostroma,  Ki2hni  Novgorod,  Kazan, 
Simbirsk,  Samara,  Saratov,  and  Astrakhan, 
capitals  of  the  governments  of  the  same  names, 
and  near  the  last  named  town  falls  into  the 
Caspian  sea  by  a  great  number  of  mouths.  Its 
length  is  about  2,800  m.,  and  its  total  fall  is 
UtUe  more  than  600  ft.  Its  basin  is  estimated 
at  upward  of  500,000  sq.  m.  Its  principal  af- 
fluents from  the  right  are  the  Oka  and  the 
Sura,  and  from  the  left  the  Tvertza,  Mologa, 
Kostroma,  Unaha,  Vetluga,  Kama,  Samara,  and 
Irgis.  Numerous  canals  connect  it  with  the 
Bfdtio  and  White  seas,  making  it  the  great 
artery  of  communication  for  European  Russia, 
though  its  navigation  is  frequently  interrupted 
by  sand  banks  and  changes  of  channel,  and 
obstructed  by  ice  during  half  of  the  year.  It 
abounds  in  fish,  inolu&ig  salmon  and  stur- 
geon, which  are  largely  exported. 

TOUnHIA  (Pol.  Woifyli),  a  government  of 
West  Russia,  formerly  a  province  of  Poland, 
bordering  on  the  governments  of  Lublin,  Grod- 
no, Minsk,  Kiev,  and  Podolia,  and  on  the  Aus- 
trian province  of  Galicia;  area,  27,788  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870, 1,704,018,  including  about  200,000 
Jews.  Hie  surface  in  general  is  level  or  un- 
dulatingy  and  diversified  in  some  places  by  hills 
covered  with  pine  forests,  and  in  the  north 
with  peat  moors  and  morasses.  In  the  south 
some  low  ofiEsets  of  the  Carpathian  range  enter 
the  government  from  Podolia.  There  are  no 
large  rivers;  the  Bug  forms  the  W.  boun- 
dan^,  and  the  princjpid  other  streams  are  the 
Styr  and  Goryn.  llie  soil  is  extremely  rich, 
and  there  is  no  other  part  of  the  empire  where 
agriculture  is  so  flourishing.  The  chief  produc- 
tions are  grainy  hemp^  flax,  linseed,  hempseed, 
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hops,  tobacco,  and  live  stock.  Bog  iron,  salt- 
petre, building  stone,  miUstone,  limestone,  por- 
celain day^  and  potters'  clay  are  the  most  im- 
portant mmerals.  The  manufactures  are  in- 
creasing in  importance,  and  indude  iron,  leath- 
er, glass,  earthenware,  paper,  beet  sugar,  doth, 
potash,  tar,  and  charcoal.  Ine  prindpal  towns 
are  Zhitomir,  the  capital  Staro-Konstantinov, 
Kremenetz,  Ostrog,  and  Dubno. 

TOUUUniy  itfM  Wilhite,  a  German  physiol- 
ogist, bom  in  Leipsic,  July  1, 1801,  died  April 
21, 1877.  He  graduated  in  medicine  at  Leipsic 
in  1826,  became  extraordinary  professor  Uiere 
in  1884,  and  in  1887  professor  of  physiology  at 
Dorpat.  In  1848  he  received  the  same  chaur 
at  Halle,  and  afterward  also  that  of  anatomy. 
His  works  indude  Anatomia  Animalwm(Leap- 
sic,  1881-'8);  I^eue  B&U/rdge  »ur  Phyiioloffie 
dei  Oenehtmnne9  (1886) ;  IHs  Lehre  wm  Mb- 
liehen  Leben  (1887);  Die  SelbstdndigheU  de$ 
mmMthetuch&n  Nerven»y$tem$y  Jointly  with  F. 
H.  Bidder  (1842);  and  Fhyiiologiieke  UfU&r- 
•uekungen  im  CMneU  der  C^tih  (1868-'4). 

TOLNEYy  dMtndi  fnmftk  ChaflsHni^  count 
de,  a  French  author,  bom  at  Craon  in  Anjou, 
Feb.  8,  1757,  died  in  Paris,  April  25,  1820. 
His  family  name  was  Chasseboeuf ,  but  his  fa- 
ther gave  him  that  of  Boisgirais,  which  he 
himself  changed  to  Volney.  A  large  fortune 
inherited  from  his  mother  was  increased  in 
1781  by  a  considerable  legacy,  and,  after  study- 
ing medicine  and  oriental  languages  in  Paris, 
he  spent  several  years  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and 
several  months  in  a  convent  of  the  Lebanon. 
After  his  return  he  was  appointed  director 
general  of  agriculture  and  commerce. in  Cor- 
sica. In  1789  he  was  elected  to  the  states  gen- 
eral for  AnJou,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  constit- 
uent asseinbly  in  1791  returned  to  Corsica, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  In  1798-^4  he  was  imprisoned  for 
ten  months  as  a  Girondist,  and  in  1794  was 
appointed  professor  of  history  in  the  nonaal 
school.  In  1795  he  went  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  had  a  controversy  with  Priestley  in 
regard  to  his  work  Les  ruine$y  and  his  answer 
to  Priestiey^s  pamphlet  on  infidelity  appeared 
in  an  English  translation  (Philadelphia,  1797). 
In  1798  he  retumed  to  France.  He  accepted 
the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire  as  an  an- 
tidote against  anarchy,  and  was  appointed  a 
senator,  but  declined  the  ministry  of  the  inter 
rior.  On  the  establishment  of  the  empire  he 
withdrew  from  the  senate,  but  his  resignation 
was  not  accepted.  Napoleon  made  him  a  count 
in  1808,  and  Louis  A VIII.  a  peer  in  June, 
1814.  His  works  include  8ur  la  chfrmologie 
d'ffSrodoU  (Paris,  1781) ;  Voyage  en  EgypU  et 
en  Syrie  (2  vols.,  1787;  English  translation, 
London,  1787) ;  Lee  rumeSj  ou  nMitatume  aur 
lee  rbwhitiane  dee  emnree  (1791,  often  re- 
printed; English  translation,  New  York,  1796; 
London,  1827,  comprising  a  toanslation  of  La 
hi  naturelle)^  in  which  he  first  avowed  those 
infidel  opinions  for  which  he  is  now  chiefly 
known;    Lef(me  d'histaire  (1799;   new   ed., 
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1822) ;  Tableau  du  elimat  et  du  sol  de$  £tat9- 
UnU  d^Amerique  (2  vols..  1803 ;  translated  by 
0.  B.  Brown,  Thiladelphia,  1804);  Eeeh&rches 
nouvellei  sur  VhUtoire  ancienne  (8  vols.,  revised 
and  enlarged  ed.,  1814->*15 ;  translated  by  Col. 
Oorbet,  2  vols.,  London,  1819) ;  Valphahet  eu- 
ropSen  appliqrU  aux  langues  asiatiques  (1819) ; 
and  HUtoire  de  Samuel^  inventeur  du  sacre  des 
roia  (1819).  His  complete  works  (8  vols., 
Paris,  1820-'26)  were  edited  by  Ad.  Bossange, 
with  a  biography.  A  select  edition  appeared 
in  1846. — See  Etudes  sur  Volney,  by  Eugene 
Berger  (Paris,  1852). 

VOUHvDi*  LAN.  government  of  European 
Russia,  bordering  on  Olonetz,  Archangel,  To- 
bolsk (from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ural 
mountains),  Perm,  Viatka,  Kostroma,  Yaro- 
slav,  and  Novgorod ;  area,  155,498  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  1,003,039.  The  surface,  stretching 
across  more  than  half  the  breadth  of  northern 
Russia,  is  an  undulating  plain,  mostly  covered 
with  woods,  marshes,  and  sands,  except  in  the 
east,  where  it  is  traversed  by  offshoots  of  the 
Ural.  It  contains  Lake  Eubinskoye  in  the 
west,  and  is  watered  by  the  Petchora,  Mezen, 
Dwina,  Sukhona,  Vitchegda,  and  Pin^a,  tribu- 
taries of  the  Arctic  ocean  or  of  the  White  sea. 
The  climate  is  very  severe,  and  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  soil  is  cultivated,  producing  chiefly 
rye,  barley,  hemp,  flax,  and  pulse.  The  chief 
mineral  products  are  iron,  copper,  salt,  granite, 
and  marble.  Horses  and  cattle  are  reared,  and 
bears,  wolves,  and  deer  are  hunted.  The  in- 
habitants consist  of  Russians,  Voguls,  Samo- 
yeds,  and  some  other  tribes,  many  of  them  un- 
civilized. The  exports  comprise  furs,  timber, 
turpentine,  and  pitch.  The  chief  towns  besides 
the  capital  are  Ustiug  Velikoi  and  Totma.  IL 
A  city,  capital  of  the  government,  on  the  Vo- 
logda, a  tributary  of  the  Sukhona,  about  340  m. 
.  E.  S.  E.  of  St,  Petersburg ;  pop.  in  1887, 17,869. 
It  has  more  than  50  churches,  a  priests^  semi- 
nary, a  gymnasium,  and  other  schools,  and  40 
manufactories,  chiefly  of  tallow,  soap,  crystal, 
glass,  leather,  and  linen.  In  the  18th  century 
it  became  part  of  the  republic  of  Novgorod, 
and  was  a  centre  of  trade  with  Asia.  English 
merchants  were  established  here  in  the  16th 
century,  and  previous  to  the  conquest  of  the 
Baltic  ports  Vologda  was  the  great  emporium 
for  traffic.  The  trade  is  still  active,  though 
less  important  than  formerly.  Offenders  were 
banished  to  Vologda  until  it  was  superseded 
by  Siberia  as  a  place  of  exile,  and  it  is  still  oc- 
casionally assigned  as  a  residence  to  persons 
expelled  from  the  capital. 

TOLSCI,  an  ancient  people  of  central  Italy, 
according  to  their  language  akin  to  the  Um- 
brians.  They  inhabited  the  southern  part  of 
Latium,  extending  E.  beyond  the  Liris  (Gari- 
gliano)  and  W.  to  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  on  the 
shore  of  which  their  capital,  Antium,  formed 
a  considerable  seaport  (now  Porto  d^Anzo). 
They  were  engaged  in  continual  hostilities  with 
Rome,  until  they  were  subdued  in  338  by  L. 
Furius  Gamjllus,  when  they  disappeared. 


TMSDIII*    See  Bolsexa. 

TOLTl,  llOMUidro,  an  Italian  physicist,  bom 
in  Como,  Feb.  18,  1745,  died  there,  April  5, 
1827.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  family,  and 
early  studied  electrical  phenomena.  In  1774 
he  became  rector  of  the  gymnasium  and  pro- 
fessor of  physics  in  Como,  and  a  few  years 
later  was  transferred  to  the  university  of  Pa- 
via.  In  1776  he  constructed  the  electrophorusy 
consisting  of  two  circular  plates  of  metal  hav- 
ing between  them  a  plate  of  resin ;  and  to  im- 
Srove  it,  he  invented  in  1782  the  electrical  con- 
enser,  by  which  small  charges  of  electricity 
were  accumulated  until  they  reached  a  consid- 
erable amount  In  the  course  of  his  investi- 
gations he  constructed  the  electrical  pistol,  the 
eudiometer  for  testing  the  amount  of  oxygen 
in  the  air,  and  the  lamp  with  inflammable  air. 
But  his  reputation  rests  upon  his  discovery  in 
1799  of  the  instrument  now  known  as  the  vol- 
taic pile.  (See  Animal  Elbotbioitt,  and  Gal- 
vanism.) In  1782  Volta  travelled  in  Germany, 
Holland,  England,  and  France,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  intrixiuced  from  Savoy  into  Lombardy 
the  culture  of  the  potato.  In  1796  he  was  one 
of  the  deputies  sent  by  the  citizens  of  Pavia  to 
solicit  the  protection  of  Bonaparte,  who  treat- 
ed him  with  the  highest  honor,  and  when  first 
consul  invited  him  to  Paris  to  make  experi- 
ments with  his  pile.  In  1802  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  French  institute,  was  afterward 
delegate  of  the  university  of  Pavia  to  the  con- 
gress of  Lyons,  and  was  created  by  Napoleon 
count  and  senator  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  In 
1804  he  resigned  his  professorship  and  retired 
to  Como,  and  in  1815  received  from  the  em- 
peror Francis  the  appointment  of  director  of 
the  philosophical  faculty  in  the  university  of 
Pavia.  Antinori  superintended  an  edition  of 
his  works  (5  vols.,  Florence,  1826). — See  Moc- 
chetti.  Vita  del  cants  Volta  (Como,  1888). 

TOLTAIRE,  Ihwfob  Marie  AreMt  4e,  a  French 
author,  born  in  Paris,  Nov.  21, 1694,  died  there, 
May  80,  1778.  His  parents  were  the  sieur 
Arouet,  treasurer  in  the  chamber  of  accounts, 
and  Marie  Oatharine  d^Aumart,  of  a  noble  fam- 
ily of  Poitou.  The  name  Voltaire  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  derived  from  a  family  estate 
that  belonged  to  the  mother,  while  others  con- 
sider it  an  anagram  of  Arouet  I  i,  (le  jeune). 
His  godfather,  a  certain  abb^  de  GhAteauneuf, 
was  his  first  teacher,  and  indoctrinated  him  in 
the  lively  but  skeptical  literature  of  the  day. 
The  child  was  taught  to  read  in  the  Mosalde^  a 
poem  in  which  Moses  is  described  as  an  impos- 
tor, ascribed  to  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau.  His 
first  verses,  written  in  his  12th  year,  addressed 
to  the  dauphin  and  soliciting  alms  for  an  inva- 
lid, attracted  the  attention  of  Ninon  de  PEn- 
clos,  who  beaueathed  him  2,000  francs  for  the 

{>urcha8e  of  books.  At  the  college  of  Louis- 
e-Grand the  Jesuits  soon  discovered  both  his 
extraordinary  talents  and  the  freedom  of  mind 
which  induced  one  of  them  to  predict  that 
he  would  one  day  become  the  corjrphtBus  of 
deism.     On  his  departure  from  coUege,  the 
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boj  was  placed  in  a  school  of  jarispradence, 
with  a  view  to  the  sabsequent  purchase  of  a 
iadicial  office;  but  he  preferred  poetry  to  law. 
Besides,  the  abb6  de  GhAteanneuf  had  intro- 
duced him  to  the  brilliant  and  licentious  society 
of  bis  mistress  Ninon,  which  already  reacted 
against  the  asceticism  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon, 
and  indulged  in  railleries  against  all  established 
institutions,  religious,  political,  and  social.  His 
law  studies  were  of  course  interrupted,  and 
this  fact,  together  with  the  composition  of  a 
poem  in  1712  on  the  decoration  of  the  choir 
of  Notre  Dame,  led  his  father  to  connect  him 
with  the  embassy  of  the  marquis  de  Ch&teau- 
neuf  to  the  United  Provinces.  At  the  Ha^e 
one  Mme.  Dunoyer  accused  him  of  seducmff 
her  daughter,  though  she  was  herself  suspected 
of  having  favored  the  crime,  and  from  a  mer- 
cenary motive  published  their  correspondence. 
This  scandal  obliged  him  to  return  to  Paris, 
and  his  father  pardoned  him  only  on  condition 
that  he  should  resume  his  studies  with  a  no- 
tary. A  friend  of  the  family,  M.  de  Caumar- 
tin,  procured  permission  for  him  to  pass  a  few 
months  in  his  country  residence  at  St.  Ange. 
On  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  suddenly  and 
strangely  arrested  and  transferred  to  the  Bas- 
tile.  Louis  XIV.  had  just  died ;  satirical  and 
witty  pamphlets  celebrated  the  event  as  a  happy 
deliverance ;  and  some  of  the  lampoons  or  eni- 
grams  being  ascribed  to  Voltaire,  though  he 
was  barely  20  years  of  age,  the  regent  issued 
orders  for  his  confinement.  During  the  year 
he  spent  in  prison  he  wrote  a  part  of  his  epic 
the  uenriade^  and  completed  a  tragedy,  begun 
some  years  before,  entitled  (Edipe.  Pleased 
with  these  performances,  the  regent  released 
him,  and  added  to  the  favor  a  considerable 
donation.  (Edipe  was  soon  afterward  (1718) 
produced  on  the  stage  with  brilliant  success, 
and  even  his  father  became  reconciled  to  his 
literary  career.  The  play  abounded  in  impres- 
sive scenes,  lofty  characters,  and  a  most  fer- 
vid and  beautiful  declamation;  it  has  since 
kept  possession  of  the  stage,  but  is  rather  a 
series  of  impassioned  and  eloquent  dialogues 
than  a  drama.  Voltaire  now  passed  from  cha- 
teau to  chAteau,  to  visit  illustrious  friends ;  he 
studied  at  Amsterdam,  passed  some  time  at 
Brussels,  and  sought  out  Jean  Baptiste  Rous- 
seau in  his  place  of  exile.  Yet  in  the  midst  of 
these  diversions  he  composed  two  new  trage- 
dies, Artimire  and  Mariamney  and  a  comedy, 
LHndUeret^  and  completed  the  ffenriade.  The 
tragedies  met  with  indijfferent  success  in  the 
representation,  and  the  comedy  was  a  failure. 
But  his  epic,  suggested  by  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  having  been  purloined,  altered,  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  La  ligue,  by  a  copyist 
•  named  Desfontaines,  became  rapidly  popular. 
The  sensation  it  produced,  even  in  the  muti- 
lated and  factitious  form  in  which  it  had  been 
given  to  the  public,  compelled  the  author  to 
hasten  his  own  final  revisions.  Certain  bold 
sentiments  of  philosophy  and  tolerance,  how- 
ever,  scattered  among  the  poetic  beauties, 


aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  clergy,  and  he 
could  not  procure  the  license  for  printing. 
Though  he  offered  to  dedicate  the  poem  to 
the  king,  the  obstacles  put  in  the  way  of  its 
appearance  were  found  nearly  insuperable. 
While  he  was  yet  struggling  to  remove  them, 
an  incident  occurred  which  suddenly  changed 
the  tenor  of  his  life.  At  the  table  of  the  duke 
de  Sully  he  took  part  in  a  discussion  in  a  man- 
ner too  free  and  spirited,  and  formally  contra- 
dicted a  chevalier  liohan-Ohabot,  who  received 
the  impertinence  in  high  dudgeon.  **  T¥ho  is 
this,"  asked  the  chevalier,  warmly,  "  that  pre- 
sumes to  talk  so  loud  ?"  "  A  young  man,"  re- 
plied Voltaire,  ^^who  does  not  bear  a  high 
name,  but  who  is  capable  of  honoring  that 
which  he  bears."  As  the  name  of  the  cheva- 
lier was  his  principal  distinction,  he  felt  the 
sly  reproof,  and  some  days  afterward  caused 
his  lackeys  to  call  Voltaire  from  the  duke^s 
dinner  table  and  administer  a  severe  chastise- 
ment with  rods.  Voltaire  appealed  to  the 
duke  to  resent  the  indignity,  but  in  vain.  He 
now  practised  fencing  day  and  night,  and 
when  he  thought  himself  sufficiently  apt  he 
challenged  his  assailant.  The  relatives  of  the 
latter  procured  a  royal  order  for  Voltaire's  im- 
prisonment in  the  Bastile.  At  the  end  of  six 
montlft  he  was  set  free,  but  on  the  condition 
that  he  should  quit  France.  He  went  to  Eng- 
land (1726),  and  resided  there  three  years. 
Lord  Bolingbroke  introduced  him  into  that 
society  of  freethinkers  which  was  then  the 
reigning  school  of  literature.  His  first  and 
most  novel  impressions  -were  derived  from  the 
great  spectacle  presented  by  the  enormous  ac- 
tivity and  orderly  freedom  of  England.  Next 
to  this  and  his  intercourse  with  the  polished 
freethinkers,  he  was  chiefly  interestea  in  the 
physical  philosophy  which,  under  the  teach- 
ings of  Newton,  was  pushing  the  antiquarian, 
scholastic,  and  moral  sciences  into  the  shade, 
and  became  an  earnest  student  of  mathematics, 
astronomy,  and  the  experimental  branches  of 
knowledge.  He  saw  in  these  not  so  much  the 
comprehensive  truths  as  the  instrumentalities 
they  furnished  for  assailing  the  moral  systems 
of  die  Jesuits  and  other  religionists.  From  his 
youth  Voltaire  had  made  war,  more  or  less 
open,  upon  the  prevailing  tenets.  The  broth- 
ers Walpole  persuaded  George  II.  and  his  min- 
isters to  head  the  subscription  for  a  splendid 
impression  of  the  Henriade^  and  the  whole 
aristocratic  society  followed  in  their  wake. 
Voltaire  rose  speedily  to  the  summit  of  renown 
as  an  epic  poet,  and  when  he  returned  to 
France  he  found  himself  a  national  idol.  His 
admiration  of  the  English  and  their  polity  he 
described  shortly  after  his  return  (1729)  in  his 
Lettres  mr  le%  Anglais.  He  made  a  considera- 
ble fortune  by  investing  his  literary  gains  in 
lotteries,  in  speculations,  and  in  mercantile 
adventures  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  next 
wrote  the  tragedy  of  Bruttts^  which  was  not 
a  success  that  satisfied  his  ambition  or  vanity. 
Fontenelle  and  La  Motte  advised  him  to  give 
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np  tragedy,  and  he  replied  with  Zaire  (1730), 
which,  thoagh  written  in  22  days,  was  his  best 
and  most  pathetic  drama,  and  was  received 
with  unbounded  applause.  Even  in  these  po- 
etic attempts  he  could  not  suppress  an  oc- 
casional inlcling  of  his  deistical  and  liberal 
Srinciples.  His  Lettres  were  consequently  or- 
ered  to  be  publicly  burned,  and  he  himself 
escaped  lettres  de  cachet  only  by  a  speedy  re- 
treat to  Oirey,  near  Vassy  in  Champagne. 
This  was  the  chAteau  of  the  marchioness  du 
Gh4telet,  who  was  celebrated  for  her  love  of 
mathematics  and  abstruse  sciences,  and  read 
Leibnitz  and  Newton  in  the  original  Latin. 
During  his  long  residence  under  the  same  roof 
with  Mme.  du  Oh&telet,  a  connection  which 
Lord  Brougham  defends  as  entirely  Platonic, 
he  wrote  his  Clemens  de  la  philasophie  de  New- 
toTij  and  a  treatise  on  fire.  Other  fruits*  of  his 
activity  at  this  time  were  his  Aleire  (1786), 
Mahomet  (1741),  dedicated  to  the  pope,  Merope 
(1743),  and  a  multitude  of  lighter  pieces,  in- 
cluding La  pucelle,  a  disgustingly  ribald  per- 
formance. He  also  labored  upon  his  most  im- 
portant work,  the  J^eai  but  lee  maure  et  sur 
V esprit  des  nations;  collected  materials  for 
\k\&Sikle  de  Louis  Quatorze;  and  amused  his 
leisure  in  the  production  of  plays  for  a  pri- 
vate theatre,  which  he  built  and  managed. 
Voltaire^s  residence  at  Oirey  was  marked  by 
the  opening  of  his  correspondence  with  the 
prince  royid  of  Prussia,  afterward  Frederick 
the  Great.  It  was  begun  by  the  prince,  who 
admired  both  his  genius  and  the  audacity  with 
which  he  had  assfuled  the  government  and  cler- 
gy of  France.  Voltaire  expressed  the  high- 
est admiration  of  the  prince,  whom  he  pro- 
nounced a  Trajan  and  Pliny  combined.  When 
Frederick  succeeded  to  the  throne  he  asked 
Voltaire  to  reside  at  his  court  (1740).  The 
poet  declined  at  first,  preferring  the  socie- 
ty of  Mme.  du  OhAtelet;  but  after  her  death 
(1749)  he  was  more  inclined  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation. He  had  lived  altogether  13  years  at 
Oirey ;  yet  he  did  not  spend  the  whole  of  his 
time  there.  Many  visits  were  made  by  him, 
generally  in  company  with  the  marchioness, 
to  different  towns.  In  1736  the  scandal  oc- 
casioned by  his  Mondain  compelled  him  to 
retire  to  Brussels.  Twice  he  went  to  Ber- 
lin, once  in  1740  to  see  Frederick,  and  again 
in  1744,  on  a  political  mission  for  preserving 
the  peace  of  Europe,  with  which  he  had  been 
charged  by  the  French  cabinet.  For  a  while 
also,  in  1746,  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he 
wrote  and  brought  out  other  tragedies,  trained 
Le  Eain  in  the  dramatic  art,  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  French  academy,  and  received 
the  appointment  of  historiographer  of  France 
from  Louis  XV.  But  his  cynicism  displeased 
Mme.  de  Pompadour,  and  the  Jesuits  always 
worked  against  him.  Or^billon  was  set  up  as  a 
rival  author;  the  court  adopted  the  new  fa- 
vorite, and  Voltaire  quitted  Paris  for  Berlin. 
Frederick  received  him  with  transports  of  joy 
(1760).    He  was  lodged  in  the  apartments  of 


Marshal  Saxe;  the  king^s  cooks,  servants,  and 
horses  were  placed  at  his  disposal;  he  was 
granted  a  pension  of  20,000  francs,  and  he  and 
the  king  studied  together  for  two  hours  a  day, 
whUe  he  was  welcomed  to  the  king's  table  in 
the  evening.  Voltaire  completed  ms  SikiU  de 
Louis  QuatorUj  and  Frederick  wrote  verses 
and  essays  which  he  submitted  to  the  criticism 
of  the  poet.  But  both  were  imperious,  both 
irritable,  both  witty,  while  the  one  was  a  king 
and  the  other  only  a  poet.  Distrusts  soon  arose, 
bickerings  followed,  and  in  the  end  there  was 
a  violent  rupture.  Other  favorites,  Mauper- 
tuis,  a  philosopher,  whom  Voltaire  lampooned 
under  tbe  name  of  Dr.  Akakia,  and  Lamettre, 
a  physician,  widened  the  breach.  At  length 
Voltdre  resolved  to  escape,  and,  carrying  some 
of  the  king's  poems  with  him,  he  was  arrested 
at  Frankfort  under  drcumstanoes  of  consider- 
able annoyance  and  disgrace  (1758).  The  in- 
dignant poet  abused  the  monarch  afterward  as 
freely  as  he  had  once  flattered  him.  Yet  their 
correspondence  was  subsequently  renewed,  and 
though  they  criticised  each  other  severely  for 
the  past,  they  resumed  many  of  their  old  recip- 
rocal flatteries.  In  1755  Voltaire  purchased  an 
estate  near  G^eva,  in  Switzerland,  which  he 
called  Les  D^lices,  and  there  prosecuted  once 
more  his  literary  projects.  But  he  became  in- 
volved in  disputes  with  his  more  rigid  Swiss 
neighbors ;  the  publication  of  La  pucelle  cre- 
ated many  enemies;  and  forged  verses  in  ridi- 
cule of  Louis  XV.  and  Mme.  de  Pompadour 
ascribed  to  him  started  new  rumors  of  lettre$ 
de  cachet.  Throughout  his  life  he  was  more  or 
less  involved  in  petulant  controversies  with  con- 
temptible writers.  With  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau he  tried  in  vain  to  maintain  a  friendship. 
Voltaire  had  never  restrained  in  private  the 
mockeries  and  jests  for  which  the  personal 
oddities  and  speculative  absurdities  of  Rous- 
seau gave  occasion ;  and  these,  coming  to  the 
ear  of  their  object,  provoked  recrimination 
and  a  final  rupture.  In  1762  he  removed  to  an 
estate  which  he  had  purchased  at  Ferney,  on 
French  territory,  but  near  the  Swiss  confines^ 
so  that  he  might  easily  escape  from  one  conn-* 
try  to  the  other  in  the  event  of  hostilities  on 
the  part  of  either.  His  books  and  his  specula^ 
tions  in  the  funds  had  made  him  enormously 
rich,  and  he  delighted  in  spending  his  fortune 
in  the  improvement  of  his  property,  in  con- 
structing better  habitations  for  the  poor  labor- 
era,  in  befriending  indigent  literary  men,  and  in 
entertaining  the  hosts  of  visitors  attracted  by 
his  fame.  Nothing  gave  him  greater  celebrity 
than  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  oppressed  Protec- 
tants. Fugitives  from  the  civil  troubles  of  Ge- 
neva and  other  towns  always  found  an  asylum 
beneath  his  roof.  He  even  built  a  church  at 
Femey,  which  he  dedicated  to  God,  but  which 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  refused  to  recog- 
nize and  consecrate.  He  omitted  no  exertion 
to  maintain  his  place  and  continue  the  inspira- 
tion which  he  had  given  to  the  literature  of  bia 
age.    He  had  become,  in  a  sense,  the  founder 
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of  a  new  sect  of  thinkers  and  writers,  who 
took  the  name  of  the  enoydopAdists,  and  who, 
differing  from  him  in  many  partionlars,  were 
ret  glad  to  he  sheltered  under  the  auspices  of 
his  fame.  The  idea  of  the  great  work,  the  En" 
eyelopedie^  in  which  this  school  emhodied  its 
sohemes,  was  a  suhstantial  exposition  of  every- 
thing which  homan  genius  had  conceived  or 
created  since  the  beginning  of  society.  (See 
GTOLOPiiDiA,  and  Didbbot.)  Voltaire  was  a 
decided  theist,  and  he  rebuked  the  philosophy 
of  his  age,  which  tried  to  banish  Grod  from  the 
universe.  In  his  84th  year  he  visited  Paris, 
whither  he  carried  a  new  tragedy,  Irhie,  and 
was  received  by  all  classes  with  unparalleled 
demonstrations  of  honor.  His  carriage  was 
drawn  by  the  people ;  his  rooms  were  crowd- 
ed with  the  grandees  of  politics,  society,  and 
letters,  from  morning  to  night;  and  his  visits 
to  the  theatres  were  ovations,  in  which  he  was 
crowned  with  laurels  and  roses,  and  all  the 
arts  conspired  to  do  him  homage.  Among  his 
latest  words  were  these:  "I  die  worshipping 
God,  loving  my  friends,  not  hating  my  ene- 
mies, but  detesting  superstition."  Impedi- 
ments were  raised  by  the  French  clergy  to  his 
decent  burial  in  the  parish  where  he  expired, 
and  his  remains  were  carried  to  the  abbey  of 
SceUieres,  belonging  to  one  of  his  nephews, 
where  he  was  interred.  On  the  stone  his 
friends  placed  the  simple  inscription:  Ci-^t 
Voltaire,  The  government  ordered  the  news- 
papers not  to  comment  upon  his  death ;  but 
Frederick  of  Prussia  caused  the  Berlin  acade- 
my to  do  honor  to  his  memory,  and  Oatharine 
II.  of  Bussia,  with  whom  he  had  long  corre- 
sponded, openly  mourned  the  event — ^As  for 
the  character  of  Voltaire,  it  will  be,  as  it  long 
has  been,  variously  judged.  His  literary  mer- 
its admit  of  less  doubt,  and  posterity  has  con- 
firmed the  sentiment  of  his  contemporaries, 
that  he  was  the  sovereign  writer  of  his  centu- 
ry. Ko  other  writer  controlled  so  completely 
the  opinions  of  the  world.  Yet  he  was  not  a 
great  thinker,  not  a  great  poet,  not  a  great  his- 
torian, not  a  great  noveUst,  and  not  a  great 
manager  or  man  of  action.  Of  his  28  or  80 
dramatic  pieces,  scarcely  one  rises  to  the  high- 
est line  of  dramatic  art;  his  comedies,  like  his 
epics,  are  no  longer  read;  his  histories  are 
sprightly  and  entertaining,  but  not  authentic ; 
and  his  essays,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  with 
perhaps  the  single  exception  of  his  historical 
disquisitions,  have  ceased  to  instruct  For  the 
secret  of  his  success  we  must  turn  to  those 
satires,  tales,  ven  de  goeiiUy  madrigals,  letters, 
and  epigrams,  in  which  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
age  saw  itself  expressed  with  inimitable  vivaci- 
tr,  grace,  point,  and  agreeableness.  He  was 
there  the  master  of  all  styles,  save,  in  his  own 
phrase,  of  the  ennuyeux  or  dull  and  weari- 
some. In  delicate  derision  and  irony  he  never 
bad  an  equal ;  his  understanding  was  dear  and 
piercing,  and  perhaps  the  most  dexterous  that 
ever  was  created :  his  Judgment,  though  not 
profound  or  soEd,  was  remarkable  for  good 


sense ;  his  wit  was  brilliant,  glancing,  and  keen 
as  a  flash,  and  his  fancy  lively  and  inexhausti- 
ble. His  principal  works  besides  those  already 
mentioned  are :  EUtaire  de  Charles  XII. ^  rot 
de  Suide  (1730);  Le  temple  du  ffoUt  (1788),  a 
critical  and  satirical  production,  half  fHrose 
and  half  verse :  seven  Dieeoun  eur  Vh<mme, 
imitated  from  Fope ;  Le  dietionnaire  phUoeo^ 
phique;  Hietoire  de  la  Busdeeous  Pierre  le 
Grand;  MisMre  duparlement;  Fhiloeophie 
de  Vhistovre;  La  Bible  eommentee;  and  JSis- 
toire  de  Vetablmement  du  Christianume.  Of 
the  numerous  editions  of  his  works,  the  best 
probably  are  those  by  Beuchot  (70  vols.  6vo, 
1829-'84)  and  Louis  Barr6  (20  vols.,  1866-'0). 
Among  the  best  lives  of  Voltaire  are  those  of 
Cordorcet  (1787),  Mazure  (1821),  and  Long- 
champs  and  W  agnize  (2  vols.  8vo,  Paris, 
1826).  Bee  also  Voltaire,  by  David  Friedrich 
Strauss  (1870;  8d  ed.,  1872);  "Voltaire,"  by 
John  Morley  (London,  1871) ;  and  Voltaire  et  la 
eoeUte  du  XVIII'  9iicle^  by  T.  G.  Desnoires- 
terres  (8  vols.,  1855-76). 

TCNLTBUU  (anc.  VolaterTa)^  a  town  of  Tus- 
cany, Italy,  in  the  province  of  Pisa,  on  an  ele- 
vated plateau  between  the  Era  on  the  north 
and  the  Oecina  on  the  south,  80  m.  S.  W.  of 
Florence ;  pop.  about  6,000.  It  retains  more 
of  its  original  Etruscan  character  than  any  ' 
other  Italian  city.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
and  of  a  college  and  episcopal  seminary,  and 
has  a  remarkable  cathedral,  the  sacristy  of 
which  is  especiallv  rich  in  relics,  and  many 
other  interesting  churches  and  palaces.  In  the 
vicinity  are  salt  and  borax  springs,  salines, 
coal  mines,  and  quarries  of  marble,  gypsum, 
and  alabaster,  the  last  being  largely  manufac- 
tured. The  old  citadel  contains  the  dungeon, 
il  maetio  di  Volterra^  where  the  mathema- 
tician Lorenzini  and  others  were  incarcera- 
ted, and  the  whole  building  is  now  used  as  a 
prison. — Volaterra  was  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  important  of  the  Etruscan  cities.  It  ad- 
hered to  the  Latins  in  their  war  with  Tarquin- 
ius  Priscus,  resisted  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barba- 
tus  in  tiie  beginning  of  the  8d  century  B.  C, 
and  subsequently  in  the  same  century  became 
a  dependent  ally  of  Rome.  It  was  the  last 
stronghold  of  Marius  in  Italy,  and  did  not  sur- 
render to  the  troops  of  Sulla  till  after  a  two 
years'  siege.  Its  inhabitants  received  the  rights 
of  Roman  dtlzens,  and  were  protected  by  Cice- 
ro from  the  effort  made  during  his  consulship  to 
dispossess  them  of  their  territory  by  an  agra- 
rian law.  There  are  no  aUusions  to  it  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  after  the  fall 
of  the  western  empire  it  again  came  into  notice 
as  a  stron^^ld  in  the  wars  of  the  Goths  with 
Narses.  Of  the  ruins  and  antiquities  of  the 
city,  the  most  remarkable  are  two  of  the  an- 
cient gates,  one,  the  Porta  all'  Arco,  retaining 
perfect  its  sculptured  arch. 

VOLII8EA9  IHnWe  d%  an  Italian  painter, 
whose  real  name  was  Ricciarelli,  bom  in  Vol- 
terra  in  1509,  died  in  Rome  about  1666.  He 
studied  under  Sodoma  in  Volterra,  Baldassare 
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Peruzzi  in  Siena,  and  Peripo  del  Yaga  in  Borne. 
He  assisted  the  last  in  various  works,  and  suo- 
oeeded  him  as  superintendent  of  those  for  the 
Yatioan.  He  was  a  friend  and  follower  of 
Michel  Angelo,  under  whose  influence  he  execu- 
ted his  fresco  of  the  "  Descent  from  the  Cross" 
in  the  church  of  Trinitd  de'  Monti,  a  classical 
work  which  ranked  next  to  Raphael's  **  Trans- 
figuration "  and  Domenichino's  "  St  Jerome." 
Among  the  finest  of  his  other  works  is  the 
'*  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  "  in  Florence.  On 
the  death  of  Paul  III.  in  1549  he  lost  his  office, 
and  turned  his  attention  to  sculpture.  At  the 
request  of  Paul  IV.  he  covered  with  garments 
some  of  the  nude  figures  of  Michel  Angelo's 
**  Last  Judgment,"  and  was  nicknamed  **  maker 
of  breeches  "  (hraehetUme). 

V0LT1JR.V0  (anc.  Vulturnus\  a  river  of  S. 
Italy,  in  Campania,  which  rises  near  Monte 
Meta,  midway  between  Gaeta  and  Naples,  fiows 
S.  £.  and  W.,  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Gagta,  an 
arm  of  the  Mediterranean,  after  a  course  of  90 
m.  At  the  beginning  of  October,  1860,  an  im- 
portant victory  over  the  troops  of  the  king 
of  Naples  was  achieved  by  Garibaldi  ion  the 
banks  of  the  Yolturno. 

VOLUiTTEEE,  one  who  engages  in  any  service 
of  his  own  accord,  particularly  one  who  in 
time  of  war  offers  his  services  to  his  country 
and  becomes  subject  to  military  discipline  and 
service.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  those  who 
offer  in  a  forlorn  hope,  as  it  is  called,  to  storm 
a  work,  or  engage  in  any  enterprise  of  peculiar 
danger.  In  Great  Britain  the  volunteer  corps 
is  a  reserve  force  of  the  army,  available  for 
home  defence  in  case  of  invasion.  In  1808, 
under  fear  of  a  French  invasion,  there  were 
400,000  volunteers.  In  1859,  when  France 
menaced  England,  the  corps  rose  from  15,000 
to  150,000  men.  The  present  system  began 
in  1857  with  one  corps  in  London  and  one  in 
Devonshire.  In  1871,  211,000  volunteers  cost 
the  state  £495,225,  of  which  £142,612  was  for 
instruction,  arms,  accoutrements,  and  camp 
equipage.  The  estimates  of  1875-^6  appropri- 
ate £437,248  for  a  force  of  1,407  officers  and 
161,150  men.  The  capitation  grant  of  volun- 
teers is  20  shillings,  of  officers  and  sergeant 
instructors  80  shillings. — In  the  United  States 
there  were  70,000  volunteers  for  the  Mexican 
war  (1846-7),  and  in  the  civil  war  (1861-'5), 
out  of  over  two  million  soldiers,  all  but  about 
50,000  were  volunteers. 

TOLVSIA,  an  E.  county  of  Florida,  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic,  and  bounded  W.  by  the  St. 
John^s  river ;  area,  2,196  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
1,728,  of  whom  828  were  colored.  The  surface 
is  generally  level,  and  in  some  parts  flat  and 
swampy.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
14,220  bushels  of  Indian  com,  8,098  of  peas 
and  beans,  15,417  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  184 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  186  horses,  8,102 
milch  cows,  7,228  other  cattle,  107  sheep,  and 
4,014  swine.    Capital,  Enterprise. 

TOUTING,  the  act  of  rejecting  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  due  in  great  part  to  the  con- 


traction of  the  abdominal  muscles,  assisted  by 
the  active  codperation  of  the  muscular  walls 
of  the  organ ;  the  diaphragm  remains  fixed, 
affording  a  firm  surface  against  which  the 
stomach  is  pressed  by  the  abdominal  mnades. 
Relaxation  of  the  sphincter  at  the  cardiac  ori- 
fice of  the  stomach  is  necessary,  as  its  contrac- 
tion will  resist  the  power  of  all  the  expnlsor 
muscles  combined,  explainins  the  violent  and 
vain  efforts  to  vomit  which  all  must  have  seen 
or  experienced ;  the  act  is  preceded  by  a  deep 
inspiration,  the  glottis  being  spasmodically 
closed  during  the  paroxysm.  It  may  be  pro- 
duced by  irritating  substances  applied  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  the  im- 
pression being  conveyed  by  the  pneumogastric 
nerves  and  the  motor  nerves  of  expiration,  as 
with  common  emetics ;  by  irritations  in  o^er 
parts  of  the  body,  transmitted  by  reflex  nervous 
action,  as  in  strangulated  hernia,  the  passage 
of  calculi,  and  during  gestation ;  and  by  impres- 
sions received  through  the  sensorial  centres, 
whether  emotional  or  sensational,  as  from  tick- 
ling the  fauces,  disgusting  sights  or  odors,  and 
in  sea  sickness ;  even  the  recollection  of  these 
sensations  may  cause  vomiting  in  very  impres- 
sionable persons.  It  is  a  common  symptom  of 
many  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  arises  from  sympathy  in  affections  of  many 
other  organs ;  it  is  sometimes  nervous  or  spas- 
modic, vomiting  usually  acts  as  its  own  rem- 
edy, the  expulsion  of  the  irritating  contents  of 
the  stomach,  when  complete,  being  as  a  general 
rule  sufficient  to  relieve  the  system  from  any 
further  disturbance.  When  due  to  other  causes, 
as  for  example  sea  sickness,  early  pregnancy, 
&c.,  it  is  also  for  the  most  part  temporary,  and 
subsides  spontaneously  after  a  certain  period. 
When  long  continued  and  obstinate,  or  unu- 
sually violent,  it  may  require  the  use  of  special 
remedies,  such  as  bits  of  ice  held  in  the  mouth 
and  slowly  swallowed,  small  doses  of  chloro- 
form or  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  the  application 
of  sinapisms  or  blisters  to  the  epigastrium. 

TOBTDiXi,  JoMt  ?»  deo,  a  Dutch  poet,  bom 
in  Cologne,  Nov.  17,  1587,  died  in  1679.  His 
parents  were  Anabaptists,  and  in  his  childhood 
settled  in  Amsterdam.  He  joined  the  Armin- 
ians,  and  finally  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  was 
the  most  celebrated  Dutch  poet  and  dramatist 
of  the  17th  century.  His  works  include  metri- 
cal translations  of  the  Psalms,  of  Yirgil,  and 
of  Ovid,  and  satires  and  tragedies,  forming  21 
volumes  in  the  best  edition  (Amsterdam,  18!20). 
His  most  celebrated  plays  are  Qijiibrecht  van 
Amstel,  Lucifer^  and  Palamedes.  The  last,  al- 
luding t'O  Bameveldt  and  his  murder,  though 
not  published  till  1625,  after  the  death  of 
Prince  Maurice,  was  adjudged  treasonable  and 
libellous.  YondeFs  life  was  written  by  Cam- 
per (1818)  and  Zeeman  (1881). 

VOKARLBEBG,  the  westernmost  district  of 
the  Austrian  empire,  officially  united  with  Ty- 
rol, bounded  N.  and  N.  E,  by  Bavaria,  E.  by- 
Tyrol,  S.  by  the  Swiss  canton  of  Orisons,  W. 
by  the  principality  of  Liechtenstein  and  tho 
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Swiss  canton  of  St.  Gall,  and  K  W.  by  the 
lake  of  Constance;  area,  1,005  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  102,264,  almost  all  Germans  and 
Catholics.  It  receives  its  name  from  a  moan- 
tain  ridge  called  the  Arlberg,  a  branch  of 
the  Alps.  It  is  watered  bj  the  Aach,  III, 
Fnssach,  and  Lech ;  produces  potatoes,  fruits, 
wine,  grain,  and  much  cheese ;  and  has  mines 
of  iron.  Manj  of  the  people  are  employed  in 
spring  and  summer  as  builders  and  masons  in 
Switzerland  and  France,  and  as  herdsmen  in 
Si^abia  and  Bavaria.  The  principal  towns  are 
Bregenas,  the  capital,  Feldkirch,  and  Blndenz. 
Yorarlberg  has  a  separate  diet  and  constitu- 
tion, but  is  under  the  administration  of  the 
governor  of  Tyrol. 

TOSOHEZH.  I.  A  S.  government  of  Bnssia, 
bordering  on  Orel,  Tambov,  Saratov,  the  coun- 
try of  the  Don  Cossacks,  Kharkov,  and  Kursk ; 
area,  25,487  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,152,696. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  with  a  few  ridges 
of  slight  elevation,  and  a  general  slope  south- 
ward. It  is  drained  by  the  Don  and  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Sosna,  the  Voronezh,  and  the  Bit- 
yug,  and  the  Khoper.  The  principd  mineral 
productions  are  iron,  saltpetre,  limestone,  and 
sandstone.  The  climate  is  good,  but  the  win- 
ters are  severe.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  the  government  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive agricultural  regions  of  the  empire; 
wheat  is  the  principal  crop.  The  horses  are 
generally  of  superior  breed,  and  many  of  them 
are  trained  for  hunting.  The  rearing  of  bees 
is  extensively  practised,  and  honey  is  an  im- 
portant article  of  export.  Coarse  cloths,  iron 
ware,  soap,  tallow,  and  beet  sugar  are  manu- 
factured. The  exports  include  timber,  grain, 
horses,  oxen,  wool,  hides,  and  fruits.  lit  A 
city,  capital  of  the  government,  on  the  Vo- 
ronezh, near  its  confluence  with  the  Don,  180 
m.  E.  of  Kursk :  pop.  in  1867,  41,592.  It  is 
built  on  a  steep  hill,  and  has  a  strong  position. 
It  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  town,  with 
extensive  suburbs.  There  are  over  20  churches, 
several  convents  and  hospitals,  a  military  and 
a  naval  orphan  asylum,  a  gymnasium,  and  a 
school  of  cadets.  The  manufactures  comprise 
cloth,  soap,  tallow,  leather,  and  vitriol.  The 
town  has  a  large  commerce  by  way  of  the  Don, 
especially  in  the  grain  and  tallow  trade.  Peter 
the  Great  founded  a  palace  here,  and  erected 
extensive  dockyards  and  arsenals  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  navy  on  the  sea  of  Azov; 
but  most  of  these  establishments  were  re- 
moved to  TavroY,  in  the  same  government, 
and  Bostov,  and  the  palace  has  been  burned. 

TOBOMTZOfF.  L  HIUMIL  count,  a  Bussian 
statesman,  born  in  1710,  aied  in  Moscow  in 
1767.  He  was  descended  from  Gabriel  Vo- 
rontzoff,  who  fell  in  1678  at  the  siege  of  Tchi- 
grin,  Little  Bussia.  He  became  a  lover  of  the 
empress  Elizabeth,  who  arranged  a  marriage 
for  him  with  her  cousin,  a  niece  of  Catharine 
I.,  and  in  1744  she  made  him  vice  chancellor 
and  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  The  emperor 
Charles  VII.  made  him  and  two  of  his  broth- 


ers counts  of  the  German  empire.  He  nego- 
tiated important  treaties,  and  finally  became 
chanceUor,  but  lost  his  influence  under  Catha- 
rine II.  II.  Mikhail,  a  Bussian  soldier,  born  in 
St.  Petersburg  in  May,  1782,  died  in  Odessa  in 
November,  1856.  He  was  a  son  of  Count  Si- 
mon Vorontzoff,  ambassador  in  London,  and 
his  sister  married  in  1808  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, father  of  Sidney  Herbert.  He  early 
fought  in  the  Caucasus  and  against  the  Turks, 
distinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  against 
Napoleon,  and  was  wounded  at  Borodino. 
Subsequently  he  commanded  the  Bussian  con- 
tingent in  France.  In  1828  he  became  gover- 
nor general  of  New  (South)  Bussia  and  Bessa- 
rabia, in  1826  cooperated  with  Bibeaupierre  in 
the  treaty  of  Akerman,  and  in  1828  replaced 
Menshikoff,  who  had  been  wounded  at  the 
siege  of  Varna.  In  1844  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  Caucasus,  and  in  1845  pene- 
trated to  Dargo,  Sharayrs  stronghold,  and 
Eushed  operations  against  him,  though  Shamyl 
eld  out  till  1859.  While  his  command  ob- 
tained several  advantages  in  the  eastern  war 
of  1858,  he  was  himself  disabled  by  ill  health, 
which  in  October,  1854,  prompted  his  with- 
drawal. In  1856,  at  the  coronation  of  Alexan- 
der II.,  he  received  the  title  of  field  marshal 
and  the  governorship  of  Odessa,  where  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  him  as  well  as  at  Tiflis. 

TtaOfiHAETT,  Mlhftly,  a  Hungarian  poet,  bom 
at  Ny^k,  in  the  county  of  Weissenburg,  in  1800, 
died  in  Pesth,  Nov.  9,  1856.  He  was  a  law- 
yer, but  early  gave  up  practice.  In  1821  he 
published  the  drama  **King  Solomon"  (of 
Hungary),  which  was  followed  by  ^ont  and 
other  dramas,  numerous  fine  ballads  and  lyri- 
cal poems,  and  the  epics  Zaldn  futdta  ("  The 
Flight  of  Zalan"),  Cserhalcmy  Tundirtolgy 
("Fairy  Valley"),  and  Fger  ("Erlau"),  es- 
teemed the  finest  in  the  Ilungarian  language. 
He  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Hungarian 
academy  soon  after  its  foundation  in  1880. 
His  patriotic  song  entitled  Se^at  (** Appeal") 
became  the  great  national  sonff  of  Hungary. 
After  the  revolution  of  1848-'9  he  commenced 
a  version  of  Shakespeare,  but  did  not  finish  it. 
The  edition  of  his  works  by  Paul  Gyulai  (10 
vols.,  1865-'6)  contains  a  biography. 

TOKfinVB,  Civad  (Eomrad  Vobst),  a  Ger- 
man Protestant  theologian,  bom  in  Cologne, 
July  19,  1569,  died  at  TOnningen,  Holstein, 
Sept.  29,  1622.  He  took  his  degree  at  Heidel- 
berg in  1694,  and  subsequently  lectured  on 
theology  at  Geneva.  In  1596  he  became  pro- 
fesssor  at  Steinfurt,  where  a  divinity  school 
had  been  founded  by  Count  Arnold  of  Bent- 
heim,  at  whose  request  he  soon  afterward 
went  to  Heidelberg  to  clear  himself  of  a  charge 
of  Socinianism.  Though  acquitted,  suspicion 
still  clung  to  him.  After  the  death  of  Armi- 
nius  in  1609,  he  succeeded  him  as  professor  of 
theology  at  Leyden,  but  was  bitterly  attacked, 
especiidly  for  his  treatise  De  Deo  (Steinfurt, 
1610),  which  in  England  was  burned  publicly 
by  order  of  James  I.    The  synod  of  Dort  in 
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1619  finally  expelled  him  from  Holland  as  a 
heretio.  He  lived  two  yean  in  ooncealment, 
bat  an  aaylnm  was  offered  by  the  duke  of  Hol- 
stein  to  him  and  the  Arminiana,  and  on  a  tract 
of  land  given  them  they  bailt  the  town  of 
FriedrichBtadt  Vorstins  wrote  many  contro- 
versial works,  and  some  few  devotional,  iH*in- 
cipaUy  in  Latin,  but  also  in  Grerman  and  Dutch. 

TOS|  lUittn  4tj  a  Flemish  painter,  born  in  Ant- 
werp about  1580,  died  there  in  1608  or  1604. 
He  studied  in  his  native  city  under  his  father, 
Peter  de  Yos,  a  native  of  Leyden,  and  under 
Francis  Floris,  and  in  Venice  under  Tintoretto. 
There  are  upward  of  600  prints  after  his  de- 
signs. He  chiefly  excelled  in  religious  paint- 
ings, the  best  in  the  museum  of  Antwerp  being 
"  The  Triumph  of  Christ,"  "  Ossar's  Fenny,^» 
and  "St.  Luke  painting  the  Portrait  of  the 
Virgin." 

YOSGBS  (Qer.  Vogfim  or  Wcugtwu),  a  chain  of 
mountains  in  N.  £.  France  and  ue  German 
Reichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  forming  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Jura  chain.  They  separate  the 
Rhine  from  its  W.  affluent  the  Moselle,  run  N. 
along  the  borders  of  Alsace  on  the  east,  and  of 
the  French  departmentsof  Haute-Sa6ne,  Vosges, 
and  Meurthe-et-MoseUe,  and  of  German  Lor- 
raine on  the  west,  forming  the  W.  boundary  of 
part  of  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  the  correspond- 
ing E.  boundary  being  formed  by  the  black 
Forest.  The  Hardt  hi  Rhenish  Bavaria  is  a  N. 
prolongation  of  the  chain,  and  the  Faucilles 
connect  it  with  the  plateau  of  Langres  and  the 
06te  d'Or  in  the  southwest.  The  rivers  Mo- 
selle, Meurthe,  Saar,  DL  and  Ognon  have  their 
sources  in  these  mountains.  The  average  height 
is  from  8,000  to  4,000  ft.,  and  the  rounded 
tops,  covered  with  snow  for  several  months, 
are  called  balloons,  the  principal  being  the 
Ballon  de  Guebviller  (Gebweiler),  nearly  4,700 
ft  high,  Ballon  d' Alsace,  and  Ballon  de  8er- 
vance.  The  mountains  are  generally  divided 
into  the  upper,  central,  and  lower  Vosges. 
They  are  well  wooded,  and  have  mines  of  iron, 
lead,  rock  salt,  and  especially  copper,  and  nu- 
merous mineral  and  tnermal  springs.  Goitre 
and  cretinism  are  prevalent. 

VOflGBS,  a  N.  £.  department  of  France, 
formed  from  the  8.  portion  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Lorraine,  bordering  on  Meurthe- 
et-Moselle,  Haute-Mame,  Haute-Sa6ne,  and  Al- 
sace-Lorraine ;  area,  2,266  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872, 
892,988.  It  has  the  Vosges  mountains  on  the 
east  and  the  Faucilles  in  the  south,  and  is 
drained  by  the  Moselle,  Meurthe,  Meuse,  and 
SaOne.  The  climate  is  temperate  in  the  low- 
lands and  cold  in  the  mountains.  The  soil  in 
the  valleys  is  fertile.  The  principal  crops  are 
potatoes,  hops,  flax,  hay,  and  fruits.  Many 
medicinal  plants  are  cultivated.  In  the  moun- 
tains are  forests  of  oak,  ash,  &c.  There  are 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  cutlery,  and 
paper.  The  exports  are  principally  timber, 
pork,  and  cheese.  The  canton  of  Bchirmeck, 
containing  12  communes,  and  six  other  com- 
munes, with  an  aggregate  population  of  21,- 


017,  were  annexed  in  1871  to  Germany.  The 
department  is  divided  into  the  arrondissements 
of  £pinid,  Mlrecourt,  Neufchftteau,  Bemire- 
mont,  and  St  IM6.    Capital,  Spinal. 

TOflS,  Jsiaui  Bilirkfe,  a  German  scholar,  bom 
at  Sommersdorf,  Mecklenburg,  Feb.  20,  1751, 
died  in  Heidelberg  in  March,  1826.  He  be- 
came in  1769  a  private  tutor,  and  in  1772  went 
to  GOttingen  as  associate  editor  of  the  iftitm- 
aknanach,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
BdinHnmd,  He  stuaied  there  under  Heyi^e, 
with  whom  he  often  differed,  which  residted 
in  life-long  enmity.  Li  1775  he  joined  Clau- 
dius at  Wandsbeok,  near  Hamburg;  in  1777 
married  the  youngest  sister  of  Boje,  his  for- 
mer associate  editor;  and  in  1778  became  rec- 
tor of  the  gymnasium  at  Ottemdorf  in  Han- 
over. After  a  protracted  controversy  with 
lichtenberg,  a  friend  of  Heyne,  on  account 
of  Voss^s  manner  of  writing  Greek  names,  he 
published  in  1781  his  great  translation  of  the 
Odyssey,  which  has  ev^  since  been  the  stan- 
dard German  version  of  that  poem.  In  1782 
he  became  rector  of  the  gymnasium  of  Eutin. 
Here  he  wrote  many  elegant  original  poems, 
and  in  1789  published  his  edition  of  Virgirs 
Georgics  with  a  German  version,  and  a  com- 
mentary, of  which  Niebuhr  declared  that  it 
left  nothing  for  future  commentators  to  do. 
In  1798  he  published  his  translation  of  the 
Iliad,  foUowed  by  a  revised  edition  of  the 
Odyssey,  which,  though  perhaps  more  correct 
than  the  previous  version,  was  not  so  popular. 
He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Gre- 
cian mythology,  mostly  in  opposition  to  Heyne^s 
views;  and  his  researches  were  embodied  in 
his  Mytholoffiscke  Brirfe  (2  vols.  8vo,  E6nigs- 
berg.  1794).  In  1797  he  edited  the  Eclogues 
of  Virgil,  accompanied  by  a  translation  and  a 
commentary.  In  1799  he  published  a  transla- 
tion of  the  u£neid.  His  onginal  poems,  inclu- 
ding the  famous  idyllic  narrative  Xvif^,  were 
collected  in  four  volumes  in  1802.  His  health 
failing,  he  now  resigned  his  office,  received  a 
pension  of  600  thalers,  lived  for  some  years 
in  retirement  at  Jena,  and  in  1808  published 
in  the  Allgemeins  LiUraturzeitung  of  that  city 
the  famous  review  of  Heyne^s  edition  of  Ho- 
mer, which  created  a  great  sensation.  The 
elector  (afterward  grand  duke)  of  Baden  hav- 
ing invited  him  to  Heidelberg  with  an  offer 
of  a  pension  of  1,000  florins,  he  removed  thith- 
er in  1805,  and  produced  improved  editions  of 
his  works,  besides  numerous  new  ones,  among 
which  were  translations  of  Horace,  Hesiod. 
Theocritus,  Bion,  Moschus,  Tibullus,  Lygdamua^ 
Aristophanes,  and  Aratns.  When  68  years  old 
he  began,  in  conjunction  with  his  sons  Hein- 
rich  and  Abraham,  a  translation  of  Shake- 
speare, which  was  not  completed  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  The  conversion  of  his  friend 
Count  Friedrich  Stolber^f  to  Roman  Oatholi* 
cism  led  to  his  essay  Wis  ward  IHU  Stolb^ra 
ein  Ufifreier  (1819),  in  which  he  attacked  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestant  mystica 
of  Germany.   This  produced  a  widespread  con* 
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trorersj.  Yoss  translated  mack  from  Frendk 
and  Englisb.  His  shorter  pieces  were  pub- 
lished in  1629  under  the  title  Zrititehe  BUOr 
ter^  n^t  geographisch&n  Abhandlunfm  (2  toIs., 
Stuttgart).  His  son  Abraham  pubhshed  Bri^e 
von  Johann  Meinrich  Fom,  mit  erlduternden 
BeOagm  (3  vols.,  1629-'88).  In  1888  appeared 
a  volume  of  Yoss's  Anmerhmg^n  una  Band- 
glonen  au  Oruchen  und  Bihn&m,  His  biogra- 
phy has  been  written  bj  Paulus  (1826),  DOring 
(1888),  and  Herbst  (1872  et  $eq.). 
YOflSnnS,  or  YMb  1.  (ienhl  Jehausfl^  a  Dutch 

ghilologist,  born  near  Heidelberg  in  1577,  died 
1  Amsterdam,  March  17, 1649.  He  studied 
at  Dort  and  Leyden,  and  at  the  age  of  22  was 
appointed  master  of  the  public  school  of  Dort, 
in  1614  director  of  the  theological  college  at 
Leyden,  and  in  1618  professor  of  eloquence 
and  chronology.  Shortly  afterward  he  was 
deprived  of  his  professorship  on  the  charge 
of  Arminianism,  founded  upon  his  HUtoria  de 
ContrcvertiU  qtia$  Felagitu  ojuaque  BeliquuB 
moverunt  (1618);  but  in  1621  the  synod  of 
Rotterdam  restored  him  on  condition  that  he 
should  neither  speak  nor  write  against  titie 
synod  of  Dort  For  some  years  he  refused  to 
comply  with  the  condition,  and  in  the  mean 
time  was  prohibited  from  teaching.  Arch- 
bishop Laud  procured  him  a  preb^d  in  the 
cathedral  of  Oanterbury,  which  he  was  per- 
mitted to  hold  as  a  sinecure  till  1629,  wnen 
he  visited  England  and  was  installed.  He  re- 
turned to  Holland  soon  after,  and  in  1688  be- 
came professor  of  history  in  a  college  then 
newly  founded  at  Amsterdam.  He  wrote  Ara 
Bhstoriea  (1628);  Be  HUtarieU  GrmcU  (1624); 
De  ffistorieii  Latinu  (1627);  Arutarehiu^  sive 
deArte  Grammatiea  (1685) ;  Be  Theologia  Oenr 
tilt  (1642);  Bs  Bhetorices  Natura  et  Constitu^ 
tione  (1647);  and  various  other  treatises  on 
history,  poetry,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  the  math- 
ematical sciences.  His  collected  works  are  in 
6  vols.  fol.  (Amsterdam,  1695-1701).  IL  baae, 
a  Dutch  author,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Leyden  in  1618,  died  at  Windsor  castle,  Eng- 
land, Feb.  21,  1689.  After  his  studies  with 
his  father  were  completed  he  visited  Italy, 
France,  and  England,  and  in  1648  was  invited 
to  Sweden  by  Queen  Christina.  A  misunder- 
standing with  SalmasiuB  exposed  him  to  the 
qaeen's  displeasure,  and  he  returned  home  in 
1050.  He  was  requested  by  the  states  of  Hol- 
land to  write  a  history  of  the  war  between 
England  and  Holland,  but  refused ;  upon  which 
he  was  deprived  of  his  pension,  and  in  1670 
went  to  England.  At  Oxford  he  was  made  a 
doctor  of  laws,  and  Charles  II.  made  him  a 
canon  of  Windsor  in  1678.  Among  his  best 
known  works  are  his  Be  Poematwn  Cantu  et 
Viribue  Rhythmi  (1678\  Yariarum  Oheervd- 
tionum  Liber  (1685),  ana  editions  of  Catullus, 
Ignatius,  and  Pomponius  Mela. 

YOIJET9  StaMi,  a  French  painter,  bom  in 
Paris,  Jan.  9,  1590,  died  there,  June  80,  1649. 
He  studied  under  his  father,  and  in  1611  went 
with  the  French  ambassador  to  Constantino- 


ple, where  he  painted  from  memory  a  portrait 
of  the  sultan  Ahmed  I.  After  f^iliarizing 
himself  at  Yenice  with  the  style  of  Paul  Yero- 
nese,  he  settled  in  1618  in  Rome,  became  a  rival 
of  Domenichino  and  an  imitator  of  Guido  and 
Oaravaggio,  and  in  1624  was  made  prince  of  the 
academy  of  St.  Luke.  In  1625  he  married  the 
painter  Yirginia  di  Yezzo  of  Yelletri.  In  1 627 
Louis  XIII.,  who  had  long  paid  him  a  pension 
of  2,000  francs,  invited  him  to  the  louvre. 
He  became  his  principal  painter,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  embellishing  the  palaces  at  Paris, 
Versailles,  and  Fontainebleau,  Richelieu's  chap- 
el at  his  chftteau  of  RueU.  and  many  of  t£e 
churches.  His  *^  St  Francis  de  Paula  resusci- 
tating a  Child,''  in  the  diurch  of  the  Minims, 
and  '*  Presentation  in  the  Temple,"  in  the 
Louvre,  wehis masterpieces. 

TVIUiADHE^  Jen  BaplMe,  a  French  violin 
maker,  bom  at  Mirecourt,  Yosges,  Oct.  7, 
1798,  died  in  Paris  in  1874.  His  great-ffrand- 
father  worked  under  Antonio  Stradivan,  and 
his  grandfather  was  celebrated  as  a  violin  ma- 
ker. Jean  early  exhibited  great  skill  in  his 
father's  shop,  and  in  1818  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  soon  became  distinguished.  He  revived  the 
long  neglected  laws  of  acoustics  in  the  manu- 
facture of  violins,  making  a  special  study  of 
all  the  qualities  of  the  ancient  instruments, 
particularly  the  varnishes ;  and  he  attempted  to 
imitate  the  old  violins  by  means  of  chemically 
prepared  wood.  He  aimed  to  copy  exactly  the 
violins  of  Stradivari,  the  Amatis,  and  Giovanni 
Paolo  Maggini,  and  invented  a  machine  for  re- 
producing any  model.  He  also  made  bows  after 
the  model  of  Tourte.  In  40  years  he  turned 
out  more  than  8,000  violins,  many  of  which  he 
made  himself  throughout.  In  the  Paris  expo- 
sition of  1855  he  received  the  unique  grand 
medal  of  honor  accorded  to  the  heist  maker 
of  stringed  instruments  with  bows ;  and  in  the 
exposition  of  1867  he  was  declared  above  the 
range  of  competition.  He  was  intimate  with 
the  Italian  connoisseur  Tarisio,  and  purchased 
his  entire  collection. 

miXAlf,  the  Latin  name  of  the  Greek 
Hephnstus,  the  god  of  fire,  and  of  the  arts  and 
industries  dependent  on  fire.  According  to  the 
Hesiodic  theogony,  he  was  one  of  the  12  great 
gods  of  Olympus;  but  one  account  made  him 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  Ihe  other  of  Juno 
alone.  In  Homer  he  is  represented  as  de- 
formed from  his  birth,  and  his  appearance  so 
disgusted  his  mother  that  she  cropped  him 
from  Olympus  into  the  sea,  where  he  was 
kindly  treated  by  Thetis  and  Eurynome,  with 
whom  he  remained  nine  years.  Later  writers 
relate  that  he  was  brought  up  in  heaven  with 
the  other  gods,  and  that  once  interfering  in 
behalf  of  his  mother,  who  had  been  fastened 
by  Jupiter  with  a  golden  chain,  he  was  hurled 
by  the  latter  down  from  Olympus.  He  was  a 
whole  day  in  passing  to  the  earth,  and  at  even- 
ing fell  in  the  island  of  Lemnos.  His  leg  was 
broken  by  the  fall.  There  he  built  himself  a 
palace,  and  constructed  workshops  and  forges. 
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Afterward  he  retamed  to  Oljrmpas  and  acted  as 
mediator  between  Japiter  and  Jano.  As  god 
of  art  and  industry  he  worked  in  a  shining  pal- 
ace in  Olympus,  or,  according  to  later  accounts, 
in  the  heart  of  a  volcanic  island,  aided  by  the 
Cyclops,  and  forged  the  fiBgis  and  a  sceptre  for 
Jupiter,  the  armor  of  Achilles,  the  weapons 
of  Hercules,  and  for  himself  two  handmaidens 
of  gold  who  supported  him  like  living  beings 
as  he  walked.  Oharis,  Aglaia,  and  Venus  are 
variously  named  as  his  wife.  Besides  Lemnos, 
the  islands  of  Sicily,  Lipara,  Hiera,  Imbros, 
and  others  are  mentioned  as  the  terrestrial 
seats  of  his  workshop. 

TPLGATEi    See  Bible,  vol.  ii.,  p.  618. 

TVLPIIJS,  €hil8daB  Aigist,  a  German  author, 
born  in  Weimar,  Jan.  23,  1762,  died  there, 
June  26,  1827.  He  was  educated  at  Jena  and 
Erlangen,  studied  German  romance,  and  pub- 
lished RomantUche  Getchiehten  der  Vorzeit  (12 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1791-8),  and  Anekdoten  aus  der 
Vorzeit  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1797).  From  1788 
to  1797  he  lived  in  Franconia,  and  subsequent- 
ly, after  residing  in  various  cities,  returned  to 
Weimar,  where  he  was  made  secretary  of 
the  court  theatre,  then  under  the  direction 
of  Goethe.  He  wrote  the  famous  robber  ro- 
mance Rinaldo  Rinaldini  (3  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1798),  and  numerous  comic  stories  and  stories 
of  the  middle  ages,  dramas,  and  operas.  Be- 
coming secretary  of  the  library,  and  afterward 
first  librarian,  he  published  Guriositdten  der 
phyBisch-Uterarisch'OrtUtiaeh'hutorisehen  Vor- 
und  Mitwelt  (10  vols.,  Weimar,  1810-'28),  and 
Die  Vorzeit  (4  vols.,  Erfurt,  1817-'21).— His 
sister,  Johanna  Christiane  Sophia  (bom  in 
Weimar,  June  1, 1765),  became  acquainted  with 
Goethe  in  1788,  was  employed  for  a  time  in  a 
domestic  capacity  under  his  roof,  and  bore 
him  a  son ;  he  afterward  married  her.  She 
died  June  6,  1816. 

TVLTPRE,  the  common  name  of  the  carrion- 
eating,  diurnal  birds  of  prey,  of  the  family 
vulturidcB  (Vigors).  This  family  included  all 
the  naked-headed,  carrion-eating  raptores  of 
both  hemispheres;  the  vultures  of  the  new 
world  are  now  placed  in  the  family  cathartida, 
and  those  of  the  old  world,  coming  nearer  the 
falconida,  in  the  family  vulturina^  excluding 
the  lammergeyer  and  the  Egyptian  vulture; 
the  two  families,  though  similar  in  habits,  are 
very  different  in  anatomical  structure,  espe- 
cially in  the  conformation  of  the  feet.  The 
characters  of  the  families  are  thus  given  by 
Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway:  eathartidcB— 
nostrils  horizontal,  perforate ;  a  well  developed 
web  between  the  inner  and  middle  toes,  at  the 
base;  ©wZ^ttrims— nostrils  vertical,  not  perfo- 
rate ;  no  trace  of  web  between  inner  and  mid- 
dle toes.  The  bill  is  elongated,  sometimes 
slender,  never  so  strong  as  in  the  faleonida, 
straight  in  the  basal  portion,  and  suddenly 
hooked  but  not  toothed  at  the  tip ;  eyes  on 
the  level  of  the  head,  or  without  prominent 
superior  bony  ridge ;  wings  long  and  pointed ; 
tarsi  short,  stout,  bare  of  feathers,  and  covered 


with  scales ;  toes  moderate,  the  hind  one  short 
and  rather  elevated,  aiid  all  with  strong,  blunt 
claws;  in  the  typical  forms  the  head  and 
neck  are  bare,  or  clothed  only  with  a  woolly 
down.  They  are  cowardly  and  filthy,  feeding 
on  carrion,  gorging  themselves  to  inactivity, 
and  emitting  a  disgusting  odor  and  a  fetid 
secretion  from  the  nostrils.  As  soon  as  an 
animal  is  dead,  and  sometimes  before  death, 
the  body,  in  warm  climates,  is  surrounded  by 
these  birds,  which  suddenly  appear,  coming 
from  all  quarters,  where  one  was  not  visible 
before.  They  are  invaluable  in  tropical  re- 
gions for  devouring  animal  substances,  whose 
speedy  decomposition  would  otherwise  engen- 
der pestilential  diseases.  They  use  the  ^ak 
rather  than  the  claws  in  tearing  and  seizing 
their  food;  their  gait  is  awkward,  and  the 
wings  are  so  long  that  they  hold  them  half 
extended  when  walking;  their  voracity  is  ex- 
treme; they  are  the  only  gregarious  birds  of 
prey. — The  group  of  bearded  vultures  (gypai- 
tincB)y  coming  nearest  the  eagles  in  appearance 
and  habits,  has  been  sufficiently  noticed  under 
Lammebqbter,  the  largest  of  European  birds. 
The  vulturirujB  are  principally  confined  to  the 
warm  regions  of  the  old  world ;  a  few  prey 
upon  smdl  living  animals,  but  most  feed  upon 
carrion,  which  they  detect  by  the  sense  of 
sight  at  great  distances ;  they  are  good  fliers, 
soaring  to  a  great  elevation  and  sailing  in 
large  circles;  the  nest  is  on  the  ground, 
amid  inaccessible  rocks,  and  sometimes  in 
trees ;  the  eggs  are  two  to  four.  In  the  genus 
vultur  (Linn.)  the  bill  is  large,  elevated,  and 
arched ;  third  and  fourth  quills  longest ;  shafts 
of  tail  feathers  strong  and  projecting  beyond 
webs;  claws  slightly  curved  and  sharp,  and 
with  the  bill  more  like  those  of  the  ordinary 
birds  of  prey ;  head  with  scattered  down,  and 


Griffon  (Gyps  ftilvus). 

hind  head  generally  with  a  transverse  crest  oT. 
thicker  down,  and  ruff  of  neck  advancing  to- 
ward it.  The  flight  is  slow*  but  elevated ;  the 
nest  is  very  slightly  made,  and  the  yonng  aro 
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fed  with  the  regurgitated  food  of  the  parents. 
The  grifFon  or  tawny  vulture  (gypi/ulvus,  Sav.) 
is  S^  ft.  long  and  8^  ft.  in  alar  extent^  of  a 
brownish  gray  approaching  fawn,  the  down  of 
the  head  and  neck  cinereous  white,  and  the 
collar  mixed  white  and  brown ;  quills  and  tail 
brown;  the  bill  is  large  and  swollen  at  the 
sides.  It  is  widely  extended  among  moun- 
tainous regions,  frequenting  the  Alps,  Pyre- 
nees, and  Caucasus  in  summer,  going  south  in 
winter;  the  nest  is  sometimes  made  in  lofty 
trees.  The  Egyptian  vulture,  sometimes  called 
Pharaoh^s  chicKen  (neophron  perenopterua, 
Sav.),  and  by  some  regarded  as  belonging  to 
a  distinct  subfamily,  is  about  2^  ft.  long,  with 
a  very  long  and  slender  bill,  the  third  quill 
the  longest,  tail  moderate  and  wedge-shaped, 
and  tarsi  plumed  below  the  knees ;  the  adult 


CRllfbrnla  Valtnre  (PMadogryphiu  CalifornlanixB). 

male  is  white  with  black  quills,  the  female 
and  young  brown.  It  is  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  Egyptians  for  its  services  in  devouring 
the  filth  of  their  cities  and  the  decaying  mat- 


ters brought  down  by  the  Nile;  it  is  often 
represented  on  their  monuments.  It  come- 
times  devours  small  living  animals.  It  fol- 
lows cai'avans,  consuming  everything  that  dies. 


Cmrion  Crow  (Cathiolsta  fttnta). 

From  Africa  they  come  to  the  Pyrenees  and 
Alps. — Among  the  American  vultures  or  ea- 
thartidcB,  the  condor  and  the  turkey  buzzard 
have  been  described  under  those  titles;  the 
king  vulture  has  been  noticed  under  the  for- 
mer. The  California  vulture  (paeudogryphui 
Califomianvs,  Shaw)  is  the  largest  rapacious 
bird  of  North  America,  being  over  4  ft.  long 
and  about  10  ft.  in  extent  of  wings ;  it  is  shi- 
ning black  above,  duller  below,  with  seconda- 
ries grayish,  white  band  on  wings,  bill  yellow- 
ish white,  and  head  and  bare  neck  orange  yel- 
low and  red ;  it  is  found  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers, 
and  is  inferior  in  size  only  to  the  condor,  which 
it  resembles  in  habits.  The  black  vulture  or 
carrion  crow  (eatharista  atrata,  Bartr.)  is  28 
in.  long  and  44  ft.  in  alar  extent ;  the  color  is 
deep  black,  with  a  bluish  gloss  on  the  back  and 
wings ;  shafts  of  quills  white ;  head  and  naked 
part  of  neck  with  warts  and  a  few  hair-like 
feathers,  and  bluish  black ;  bill  dark,  yellowish 
at  the  end.  It  is  found  in  the  southern  states 
and  Central  and  South  America,  gregarious, 
associating  with  the  turkey  buzzards,  and  with 
them  performing  the  oflBce  of  scavengers,  even 
in  the  streets  of  populous  cities.  It  is  com- 
mon in  Chili  and  Peru,  and  in  the  latter 
Tschudi  speaks  of  it  as  sitting  in  incredible 
numbers  on  the  walls  of  the  streets  and  on 
the  roofs  of  houses,  in  the  midday  heat,  asleep 
with  the  head  under  the  wings. 


w 


WTHE  23d  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
y  bet.  It  is  peculiar  to  some  of  the  Teu- 
tonic and  Celtic  languages,  being  foreign  to 
the  Romanic,  and  in  sound,  though  not  in  form, 
also  to  the  Slavic  branches  of  the  Indo-Eu- 
ropean family,  while  retained  by  its  Asiatic 
branches.  Its  earliest  historical  appearance  is 
in  a  diploma  of  Clovis  III.  at  the  end  of  the 
7th  century.  It  is  formed,  as  its  name  in  Eng- 
lish shows,  by  the  doubling  of  the  letter  u  or  v. 
In  English,  Welsh,  Dutch,  and  Flemish,  and  in 
German  (as  spoken  in  some  parts)  after  ich  and 


e,  it  is  so  pronounced  that  while  most  writers 
describe  it  as  a  semi-vowel,  others,  including 
Noah  Webster,  have  classed  it  as  a  pure  vow- 
el, equivalent  in  fact  to  the  English  oo;  but 
Uon  Vaisse  contends  that  in  these  cases  it  is 
a  perfect  consonant  of  the  labial  class,  being 
produced  by  a  movement  of  the  larynx,  while 
the  vowels  are  sounded  by  a  steady  tension 
of  the  walls  of  the  pharynx.  Jakob  Grimm 
also  classes  it  as  a  labial  aspirate.  In  German, 
except  in  the  cases  above  mentioned,  and  in 
Swedish,  in  which  it  has  long  been  compara- 
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tiyelj  disased,  it  has  the  yalne  of  onr  «,  as  it 
has  in  the  vulgar  English  of  London.  In 
Danish  and  Icelandic  it  is  used  only  in  wri- 
ting foreign  words.  In  Welsh  w  is  used  as 
a  vowel,  representing  the  English  oo^  as  pwlly 
pool ;  and  its  combinations  with  other  vowels, 
in  which  the  sound  is  the  same  as  in  English, 
are  classed  as  diphthongs.  In  English,  at  the 
end  of  words,  it  is  either  silent,  as  in  low,  crow, 
or  modifies  the  preceding  vowel,  as  in  new, 
paw,  how;  at  the  beginning  of  words  it  is 
silent  before  r,  as  in  write,  wrong. — W  was 
doubtless  originally  a  guttural.  In  French 
writing  of  the  llth-14th  centuries  it  was  used 
indifferently  instead  of  g,  the  word  guide,  for 
instance,  being  then  often  written  wide;  while 
on  the  other  hand  g  is  used  as  an  equivalent 
for  f0,  as  in  OuiUaume,  William,  GaUe$,  Wales, 
Oauthier,  Walter.  The  same  interchange  of 
letters  takes  place  in  English  in  ward  and 
guard,  warraniy  and  guaranty.  In  many  Eng- 
lish words  beginniug  with  wh,  the  w  is  of 
modern  introduction;  thus,  whole,  Sax.  hal, 
was  written  without  a  w  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  16th  century. 

WAlfiEU,  Clistaf  Medrieh,  a  German  writer 
on  art,  bom  in  Hamburg,  Feb.  11,  1794,  died 
in  Copenhagen,  July  16, 1868.  After  serving 
as  a  volunteer  in  1818-14^  he  continued  his 
art  studies  at  Breslau,  Dresden,  Heidelberg, 
and  Munich.  He  was  employed  in  the  prelim- 
inary labors  for  the  new  museum  in  Berlin,  and 
in  1832  was  appointed  director  of  the  portrait 
gallery  in  it.  In  1844  he  became  professor  of 
the  history  of  art  in  Berlin.  Besides  a  pam- 
phlet on  Egyptian  mummies  (1820),  and  a  mo- 
nograph on  Hubert  and  Jan  van  Eyck,  he  nnb- 
lished  Kunetwerke  und  KUnstier  in  England 
und  Paris  (3  vols.,  1837-9),  a  translation  of 
the  English  portion  of  which  (London,  1888) 
formed  the  basis  of  his  "  Treasures  of  Art  in 
Great  Britain"  (8  vols.,  1854),  and  the  sup- 
plementary volume,  **  Additional  Art  Treasures 
in  Great  Britain  "  (1 867).  His  remaining  works 
comprise  Funstw&rke  und  Kumtler  in  Deutsch- 
land  (2  vols.,  1848-'6) ;  J)ie  QemdJdesammlung 
in  der  haiserliehen  Brmitags  in  St,  Petersburg 
(1864);  Die  vornehmsten  Eunstdenhmdler  in 
Wien  (2  vols.,  1866-'7);  and  essays  on  Ru- 
bens, Mantegna  and  Signorelli,  Spanish  art,  &c., 
for  Raumer*s  Biitorieehea  Taiehenbueh  and  the 
JahrbULcher  fUr  KunstwisseneeJiqft,  A.  Wolt- 
mann,  E.  von  LUtzow,  and  Bruno  Meyer  have 
collected  his  posthumous  papers  (Kleine  Sehr\f- 
ten,  Stuttgart,  1876);  and  the  "History  of 
Painting:  the  German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch 
Schools,"  based  on  Kugler^s  "  Handbook," 
originally  edited  by  him,  was  revised  and  re- 
written by  J.  A.  Crowe  (London,  1876). 

WABASH.  L  A  N.  E.  county  of  Indiana, 
drained  by  the  Wabash,  Salamonie,  and  Eel 
rivers;  area,  420  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  21,306. 
It  has  a  diversified  surface,  partly  covered  with 
fine  forests,  and  the  soil  is  highly  fertile.  The 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
canal,  and  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Western 


railroad.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
637,883  bushels  of  wheat,  443,901  of  Indian 
com,  76,466  of  oats,  61,279  of  potatoes,  22,628 
of  flax  seed,  382,374  lbs.  of  butter,  64,331  of 
wool,  41,000  of  tobacco,  and  11,167  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  6,668  horses,  6,266  milch 
cows,  6,879  other  catUe,  21,464  sheep,  and  22,- 
196  swine ;  1  manufactory  of  hubs  and  wagon 
material,  2  of  iron  castings,  1  of  linseed  ou,  5 
tanneries,  6  currying  establishments,  12  saw 
mills,  2^1aning  mms,  and  2  woollen  mills. 
Capital,  Wabash.  II.  A  S.  E.  oounty  of  Illinois, 
bordering  on  Indiana,  bounded  S.  E.  by  the 
Wabash  river,  and  W.  by  Bonpas  creek ;  area, 
110  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  8,841.  The  surface 
is  generally  level  and  diversified  with  prairie 
and  forest,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Cairo  and  Vincennes  and  the  Louisville, 
New  Albany,  and  St.  Louis  railroads.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  202,201  bushels 
of  wheat,  421,361  of  Indian  corn,  110,798  of 
oats,  20,428  of  potatoes,  39,836  lbs.  of  butter, 
23,744  of  wool,  and  6,497  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  2,122  horses,  1,707  milch  cows,  2,228 
other  cattle,  8,812  sheep,  and  10,227  swine;  14 
manufactories  of  carnages  and  wagons,  4  of 
furniture.  2  of  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  4  fiour 
mills,  ana  8  saw  milk.  Capital,  Mount  CarmeL 
WABASHAW.  a  S«  E.  oounty  of  Minnesota, 
bounded  £.  by  tiie  Mississippi  river,  which 
separates  it  ^m  Wisconsin,  and  intersected 
by  Zumbro  and  other  rivers ;  area,  about  470 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  16,869;  in  1876,  17,296. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  with  some  prairie, 
and  the  soil  fertile.    Lake  Pepin  lies  on  the 

E.  border.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
1,480,293  bushels  of  wheat,  312,697  of  Indian 
com,  669,410  of  oats.  80,126  of  barley,  97,700 
of  potatoes,  376,729  lbs.  of  butter,  and  11,618 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  6,386  horses,  4,874 
milch  cows,  7,804  other  cattle,  2,819  sheep,  and 
8,288  swine;  2  manufactories  of  agricultaral 
implements,  8  of  carriages  and  wagons,  4  of 
furniture,  4  of  lime,  and  3  flour  mills.  Capital, 
Wabashaw. 

WABASH  OOU1E6&  an  institution  of  learning 
at  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  under  the  control  of 
the  Presbyterians.  It  was  founded  in  1882, 
and  opened  and  chartered  in  1883.  The  first 
class  graduated  in  1840.  The  college  grounds 
contain  83  acres,  shaded  with  native  forest 
trees.  There  are  four  college  buildings.  It 
comprises  a  collegiate  department  with  classi- 
cal and  scientific  courses,  a  preparatory  dc 
partment,  and  an  English  and  mercantile 
course.  It  has  valuable  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus,  a  cabinet  of  about  80,000 
specimens,  and  libraries  containing  about  12,000 
volumes.  There  are  scholarships  for  needy 
and  deserving  students.  In  1873-^4  there  were 
11  instructors  and  216  students  (86  collegiate, 
80  preparatory,  and  49  English  and  mercantile). 
The  presidents  have  been  as  follows:  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Elihu  Baldwin,  1836-'40;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  White,  1841-'61 ;  and  the  Rev.  Joseph 

F.  Tuttle,  D.  D.,  appointed  in  1862. 
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WABASH  UTHL  See  Indiana,  toI.  iz.,  p. 
283.       

WABAinSBE,  a  N.  E.  oonnty  of  Eanaas, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Kansas  river,  and  drained 
bj  several  streams;  area,  804  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1870,  8,862;  in  1875,  4,649.  The  surface  is 
nndalating  and  the  soil  productive.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  68,461  bushels  of 
wheat,  220,865  of  Indian  corn,  88,248  of  oats, 
85,669  of  potatoes,  69,685  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
11,640  tons  of  hay.  There  were  1,988  horses, 
2,692  milch  cows,  8,878  other  cattle,  862  sheep, 
and  1,466  swine.    Capital,  Alma. 

WACE^  Mtttor  Batart^  an  Anglo-Norman  poet, 
bom  in  Jersey  about  1110,  died  probably  in 
England  about  1184.  His  name  is  variously 
written.  He  resided  at  Oaen,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  favorite  chaplain  of  Henry  II. 
In  11 61  he  was  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  church 
at  Bayeuz.  His  authentic  works  comprise  Ls 
roman  de  Bau  {JRollo)  et  de$  due$  de  Gorman- 
die,  a  poem  written  about  1170,  partly  in  Alex- 
andrine and  partly  in  octosyllabic  verse,  and 
remarkable  as  a  monument  of  the  language 
and  as  a  picturesque  record  of  memoraUe 
events,  including  the  Norman  conquest  of  Eng- 
land ;  Le  raman  de  Brut  (1155),  a  paraphrastic 
version  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmonth^s  "British 
History;''  Le  ehranique  aseendante  dee  dues  de 
ybrmandie  ;  and  some  shorter  poems.  A  criti- 
cal edition  of  the  Roman  de  Sou,  with  notes 
by  F.  Plnqnet,  was  published  in  Rouen  in  1827 
(2  vols.  8vo) ;  and  more  recently  has  been  pub- 
lished "  The  Oonquest  of  England,  from  Wace's 
Poem,"  translated  by  Sir  Alexander  Malet  (4to, 
London,  1860),  including  the  text  illustrated 
by  photographs  from  the  Bayeux  tapestry. 

WADAT9  or  Waial,  a  kingdom  of  central  Af- 
rica, in  Soodan,  between  lat.  8*  and  17**  N., 
and  Ion.  16*  and  22°  80'  E.,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Sahara,  E.  by  Darf  oor,  8.  by  Dar  Banda,  and  W. 
by  Baghirmi  and  Bornoo ;  length  from  N.  to 
S.  about  600  m.,  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  about 
400  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  2,500,000.  The  na- 
tives generally  call  it  Dar-Saleyh,  and  in  Dar- 
foor,  Kordofan,  and  Borneo  it  is  called  Borgoo. 
Its  surface  is  generally  level,  and  from  1,000  to 
1,500  ft.  above  the  sea,  with  a  westward  slope 
from  a  mountain  range  near  the  frontier  of 
Darfoor.  The  country  is  also  mountainous  in 
the  southwest,  adjoining  Baghirmi,  and  there 
are  many  isolated  groups  of  hills.  In  the  north 
are  extensive  desert  tracts,  but  the  south  is 
better  watered  and  more  fertile.  The  king- 
dom comprises  numerous  tribes  of  negroes  and 
Arabs,  and  is  governed  by  a  sultan  who  re- 
sides at  Abeshr,  and  under  whom  there  are 
seven  provincial  governors.  Although  Waday 
is  mainly  a  pastoral  country,  rich  in  horses  and 
flocks,  it  has  a  considerable  commerce,  which 
is  subject  to  a  large  tax.  The  principal  arti- 
cles of  trade  are  salt,  copper,  fine  cloths,  har- 
nesses, coats  of  mail,  beads,  calico,  paper,  nee- 
dles, ivory  (mainly  from  Dar  Runga,  a  vassal 
state  which  forms  the  S.  E.  comer  of  the  sul- 
tan's dominions),  and  tobacco.  It  appears  that 
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the  large  bai^ains  are  usually  made  in  cattle, 
and  the  smaller  in  strips  of  cotton  cloth.  There 
are  few  manufactures,  and  these  generally  of 
the  rudest  kind;  but  the  people  are  said  to  be 
skilful  workers  in  iron.  The  army  consists  of 
46,000  troops,  of  whom  6,000  are  cavalry.  The 
country  has  long  been  subject  to  civil  war. 
The  religion  is  Mohammeaanism.>-It  is  as- 
serted that  the  foundation  of  what  is  now  the 
kingdom  of  Waday  was  laid  by  Abd-el-Kerim 
as  long  ago  as  1020.  He  established  his  seat 
in  a  mountainous  district  near  the  town  of 
Wara.  This  town  was  long  the  capital,  but 
was  destroyed  prior  to  Nachtigal's  visit  to  the 
country  in  1878,  and  he  found  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment at  Abeshr.  The  kingdom,  according 
to  the  accepted  accounts,  has  thus  existed  for 
more  than  800  years,  with  a  regular  succession 
of  sovereigns.  Waday  has  been  seldom  and 
slightly  explored  by  Europeans.  The  German 
traveller  Yogel  was  killed  there  in  1856,  but  in 
1878-'4  Nachtigal  traversed  the  countrjr  from 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  Tchad  to  Darfoor,  and  our 
knowledge  of  it  is  principally  derived  from  him. 

WADDI1I6,  Lake,  an  IriA  scholar,  bom  in  Wa- 
terford,  Oct.  16,  1588,  died  in  Rome,  Nov.  18, 
1657.  He  studied  for  six  months  at  the  Jes- 
uit seminary  of  Lisbon,  joined  the  Franciscans 
in  1605,  and  completed  his  education  in  Portu- 
gal. After  taking  orders  he  was  sent  to  teach 
theology  at  Salamanca ;  and  in  1618  he  accom- 
panied Antonio  4  Trejo,  bishop  of  Cartagena, 
who  went  to  Rome  as  ambassador  to  settle  the 
controversy  relating  to  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion. He  wrote  the  history  of  the  embassy  in  a 
folio  volume.  From  1680  to  1684  he  was  pro- 
curator of  the  Franciscans  at  Rome,  and  from 
1645  to  1648  vice  commissary  of  his  order. 
He  founded  in  1625  the  college  of  St.  Isidore 
for  tiie  education  of  Irish  Franciscans.  He 
was  one  of  the  councillors  appointed  in*  the 
case  of  Jansenins,  whose  doctrines  he  favored, 
but  he  retracted  his  opinion  as  soon  as  they 
were  condemned  by  the  papal  bull.  His  most 
important  work  is  his  history  of  the  order  of 
Franciscans,  entitled  Annales  Ordinie  Minorum 
(8  vols,  fol.,  Lyons  and  Rome,  1647-'54).  He 
also  edited  a  collection  of  the  writings  of  Duns 
Scotus  (12  vols,  fol.,  Lyons,  1689),  and  wrote 
a  bibliographical  history  of  the  Franciscans, 
Scriptoree  Ordinie  Minorum, 

WADDINGTON,  WllllaB  HciiT,  a  French  ar- 
chaeologist,  bom  in  Paris,  of  English  Protes-  , 
tant  parents,  in  1826.  He  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1849,  and  followed  his  father,  a  rich 
manufacturer,  to  France,  where  he  was  natu- 
ralized. He  became  known  by  his  archfleologi- 
cal  explorations  in  Asia  Minor,  in  1865  was 
elected  to  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  to 
the  legislative  body,  and  in  1871  to  the  national 
assembly,  and  again  in  1876,  when  he  became 
minister  of  public  instruction  and  fine  art^,. 
which  former  office  he  had  held  under  Thwrs 
from  May  19  till  May  24,  1878.  His  first  wife 
died  in  1852 ;  in  1875  he  married  Miss  King 
of  New  York.    His  works  include  Voyage  en 
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Ane  Mineure  au  point  de  9us  numi$matiqu6 
(1850);  Melangss  de  numismatiqus  et  de  phi- 
lologU  {\%^\)\  £dit  de  DioeUtien  (1864);  the 
Greek  and  Latin  insoriptions  in  the  continua- 
tion of  Philippe  Le  Bas^s  Voyage  arcMologique 
en  Or^ce  et  en  Asie  Mineure  (1868) ;  and  thates 
dee  provineee  asiatiques  de  Vempire  romain  de- 
puis  leur  origine  jusqu^au  rhgne  de  Dioeletien 
(1872  et  seq.). 

WADE,  Be^iaali  Frttklfak  an  American  states- 
man, horn  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Oct  27,  1800, 
died  in  Jefferson,  O.,  March  2,  1878.  He 
worked  as  a  farmer  or  laborer  in  summer  and 
school  teacher  in  winter  till  1826,  when  he  be- 
gan to  study  law  in  Ohio,  and  in  1828  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Ashtabula  co.  In  1885  he 
was  elected  county  prosecuting  attorney,  and 
in  1887  state  senator,  to  which  office  he  was 
twice  reelected.  In  1847  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent judge  of  the  third  district  of  the  state. 
In  1851  he  was  elected  United  States  senator, 
and  reelected  in  1857  and  1868.  In  the  senate 
Mr.  Wade  was  a  steady  opponent  of  all  mea- 
sures favoring  slavery.  In  1852  he  voted,  with 
only  five  other  senators,  to  repeal  the  fugi- 
tive slave  law ;  he  also  spoke  ana  voted  against 
the  bill  to  abrogate  the  Missouri  compromise, 
against  the  Lecompton  constitution  for  Kan- 
sas in  1858,  against  appropriating  $80,000,000 
for  the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  and  against  all 
the  compromises  between  the  north  and  south 
proposed  after  Mr.  Lincoln^s  election  in  1860. 
The  homestead  bill  he  advocated  for  years,  and 
it  was  in  his  charge  when  it  was  finally  passed 
by  the  senate  in  1862.  From  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  in  1861  Mr.  Wade  labored  inces- 
santly for  a  more  vigorous  policy,  was  chair- 
man of  the  joint  committee  on  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  and  urged  the  enactment  of  a  law  to 
confiscate  all  the  property  of  leading  secession- 
ists *and  emancipate  their  slaves.  As  chair- 
man of  the  territorial  committee,  he  reported  a 
bill  in  1862  abolishing  slavery  in  all  the  terri- 
tories of  the  government,  and  prohibiting  it  in 
any  that  might  afterward  be  acquired.  After 
the  assassination  of  President  Lmcoln  in  1665 
he  became  president  pro  tempore  of  the  senate, 
and  acting  vice  president  of  the  United  States ; 
and  in  March,  1867,  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  senate.  In  1871  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
mission sent  to  Santo  Domingo  to  report  upon 
its  proposed  annexation  to  the  United  States,  a 
scheme  of  which  he  approved. 

WABEBfA,  a  W.  central  county  of  Minnesota, 
drained  by  the  Crow  Wing  river;  area,  640 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  6;  in  1875,  210.  The 
surface  is  rolling  and  consists  cheifiy  of  prai- 
ries.   Capital,  Wadena. 

WADSWORTB,  Jaan,  an  American  philan- 
thropist, bom  in  Durham,  Conn.,  April  20, 
1768,  died  in  Geneseo,  N.  T.,  June  8,  1844. 
He  graduated  at  Yde  college  in  1787,  and  in 
1790  removed  with  his  brother  to  the  Genesee 
river,  purchasing  a  large  tract  of  land  in  what 
is  now  the  town  of  Geneseo.  In  time  he  be- 
came one  «ef  the  richest  land  proprietors  in 


New  York.  He  printed  and  oireiilated,  at  his 
own  expense,  publications  on  the  subject  of 
education^  employed  persons  to  lecture  on  it, 
and  offered  premiums  to  the  towns  which 
dbould  first  establish  school  libraries.  As  early 
as  1811  he  proposed  the  establishment  of  nor- 
mal schools.  He  procured  the  enactment  of  the 
school  library  law  in  1888,  founded  a  library 
and  institution  for  scientific  lectures  at  Gene- 
seo and  endowed  it  with  $10,000,  and  in  his 
sales  of  land  always  stipulated  that  a  tract  of 
125  acres  in  each  townskip  should  be  granted 
free  for  a  church,  and  another  of  the  same  size 
for  a  school.  His  donations  to  the  cause  of 
eduQation  exceeded  $90,000. — His  son  James 
Samuel,  born  in  1807,  distinguished  himself  by 
patriotism  and  philanthropy,  and  was  mortal- 
ly wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness, 
where  he  commanded  a  division.  May  6,  1864^ 
and  died  on  the  8th. 

WAGES,  in  law,  a  contract  by  which  two  par- 
ties agree  that  a  certain  thing  shall  be  done  by 
one  for  the  benefit  of  the  other,  on  the  happen- 
ing or  not  happening  of  a  contingent  event. 
Wagers  were  certainly  valid  contracts  at  com- 
mon law,  but  from  early  ages  many  exceptions 
were  made.  They  were  void  if  immoral,  or 
opposed  to  public  policy,  or  indecent^  or  tend- 
ing to  restrain  or  prevent  marriage.  In  the 
United  States,  the  objection  has  been  extended 
to  any  wager  about  the  age,  height,  weight, 
wealth,  situation,  or  circumstances  of  any  per- 
son, of  any  age  or  either  sex.  So,  too,  all  wa- 
gers are  void,  and  perhaps  punishable,  if  such 
as  to  interfere  with  the  free  and  honest  exer- 
cise of  the  elective  franchise.  By  the  statute 
8  and  9  Victoria,  ch.  100,  sec.  18,  all  wagers  are 
null  and  void.  Many  of  the  states  have  simi- 
lar statutes,  and  the  general  tendency  of  adju- 
dication has  been  in  the  direction  of  making 
all  wagers  nullities.  It  may  be  said  to  be  the 
generd  rule  that  money  deposited  on  a  wager 
may  be  recalled  before  the  event  is  decided,  and 
in  many,  perhaps  in  a  majority  of  the  states^ 
at  any  time  before  it  has  oeen  paid  over.  In 
some  states  by  statute  anything  won  on  a  wa- 
ger and  actually  paid  over  may  be  recovered 
by  the  loser,  and  wagers,  particularly  on  elec* 
tions,  are  made  punishable  as  offences.  In  Mis- 
souri, New  York,  and  Wisconsin,  by  constitn- 
tiond  provisions,  and  in  some  other  states  by 
statutes,  wagers  on  an  election  disqualify  the 
parties  making  them  from  voting  at  that  elec- 
tion. It  may  be  doubted  now  whether  an  ac- 
tion by  a  winner  of  a  mere  wager  or  bet  against 
a  loser  would  be  sustained  in  any  court. 

WACrat  OF  BATTiEi  See  Appeal,  voL  L,  p. 
596. 

WAGBft  OF  LAWt  See  Gbiminal  Law,  vol.  v.. 
p.  487. 

WAGBTIB*  I.  Bkhard  (originally  Whhkuc 
Riohabd),  a  German  composer,  bom  in  Leip. 
sic.  May  22, 1813.  His  father  was  an  actuary 
of  police,  and  died  when  the  son  was  a  few 
months  old.  Richard  received  an  incomplete 
scholastic  education,  though  his  mind  had  a 
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literarj  cast,  and  at  the  Dresden  Erenzschnle 
he  was  considered  an  apt  scholar.  When  12 
jears  old  he  wrote  plays.  His  thoughts  were 
first  fixed  upon  music  as  his  profession  at 
the  age  of  15,  on  becoming  acquainted  with 
Beethoven's  symphonies.  Ilis  first  sjstema* 
tic  studies  were  made  under  Theodor  Weinlig 
while  he  was  a  student  at  the  university  of 
Leipsic.  The  first  of  his  compositions  of 
which  he  speaks  waa  a  eomedie  ehampStrSy 
written  under  the  inspiration  of  the  ^^  Pas- 
toral Symphony."  This  was  never  performed, 
but  in  1888  a  symphony  written  by  him  was 
presented  at  a  concert  in  Leipsic ;  and  in  the 
same  year  he  wrote  a  romantic  opera  entitled 
Die  Feen  ("  The  Fairies  "),  In  the  summer  of 
1884  he  became  musical  director  at  the  Magde- 
burg theatre,  where  in  1886  he  brought  out 
his  opera  Das  Liebenerbot^  of  which  the  words 
and  music  were  both  his  own,  and  which 
failed.  He  consequently  resigned  his  place, 
and  became  musical  director  at  Ednigsberg, 
where  in  1886  he  married.  He  soon  after 
removed  to  Riga,  where  he  remained,  direct- 
ing the  music  at  the  theatre,  till  1889.  To 
prepare  himself  for  a  favorable  reception  in 
Paris,  he  wrote  in  1888  the  beginning  of  a 
more  elaborate  opera  than  any  he  had  pre- 
viously composed,  called  Riemi,  On  arriving 
in  1889  at  the  French  capital  he  found  that  the 
want  of  means  and  influence  interrupted  all 
his  plans.  Meyerbeer  the  composer  and  Mau- 
rice Schlesinger,  a  music  publisher  and  jour- 
nalist, befriended  him,  and  the  latter  gave  him 
first  employment,  and  afterward  the  opportu- 
nity of  putting  forward  his  claim  to  artistic  re- 
cognition. He  published  songs,  but  their  eccen- 
tric forms  prevented  their  success.  Schlesinger 
also  procured  for  Wagner  a  commission  to 
write  an  overture  for  the  $ociete  des  concerts^ 
npon  which  he  prepared  his  Fattst,  which  was 
rehearsed  once  and  then  set  aside,  the  society 
not  hazarding  the  experiment  of  producing  so 
eccentric  a  work.  He  also  prepared  vaude- 
ville music  for  the  minor  theatres,  until  it  was 
intimated  that  his  compositions  were  alto- 
gether too  fantastic  for  the  purpose.  Writing 
of  these  hard  experiences,  Wagner  says : 
**  Manifold  difficulties  and  very  bitter  want  en- 
compassed my  life  at  this  period."  He  worked 
nevertheless  with  the  courage  of  despair  at  his 
Rienzi^  which  he  completed.  For  his  support 
he  made  "  instrumental  arrangements  of  every 
imaginable  kind,  down  to  those  for  the  comet 
k  piston,"  and  contributed  articles  on  German 
music  to  the  Gazette  musieale.  He  also  set 
about  the  composition  of  the  music  to  his  opera 
Derfliegende  Hollander  ("The  Flying  Dutch- 
man"), which  he  completed  in  seven  weeks 
and  sent  to  Meyerbeer  at  Berlin,  where  sub- 
sequently it  was  produced.  Wagner  went  to 
Dresden  in  the  spring  of  1842,  and  in  Octo- 
ber of  that  year  his  Riemi  was  there  brought 
out.  Its  success  procured  for  its  composer  the 
Prussian  order  of  the  red  eagle  and  the  po- 
sition oi  chapelmaster  at  the  Dresden  opera 


house.  During  the  time  that  he  held  this  office 
he  brought  out  his  "  Flying  Dutchman  "  and 
composed  TannMueer^  which  was  produced  in 
October,  1845,  but  received  only  two  repre- 
sentations. Failing  in  this,  he  began  to  com- 
pose Lohengrin^  an  opera  still  more  identified 
with  his  peculiar  views  of  art.  It  was  about 
to  be  produced  at  Dresden  in  1849  when  the 
revolutionary  outbreak  in  Saxony  took  place. 
Wagner  had  always  held  extremely  liberal  polit- 
ical principles,  having  even  in  1880  identified 
himself  at  the  university  with  the  liberal  party. 
He  was  an  active  leader  in  the  movement,  and 
when  it  was  suppressed  took  refuge  in  Z&rich 
and  became  a  citizen  of  the  canton.  In  1860 
he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Ztlrich  musi- 
cal society  and  of  the  orchestra  at  the  theatre. 
Here  he  remained  till  1858,  composing  while 
there  Tristan  ttnd  Isolde  and  a  portion  of  his 
great  series  of  operas  founded  on  the  Nihelttn- 
genlied,  Wagner  had  a  steadfast  friend  and 
adherent  in  Franz  Liszt,  under  whose  direc- 
tion and  through  whose  efforts  Lohengrin  was 
first  produced  at  Weimar,  Aug.  28, 1850 ;  and 
subsequently  others  of  Wagner's  works  were 
given  in  the  same  city.  After  an  absence  of 
nearly  ten  years  Wagner,  having  received  a 
political  pardon  from  the  king  of  Saxony,  took 
up  his  residence  at  Munich,  where  in  King 
Louis  of  Bavaria  he  soon  found  an  earnest 
adherent  and  powerful  patron.  Through  his 
aid  the  Tristan  vnd  Isolde  was  produced  un- 
der Von  Btllow's  direction  in  June,  1865 ;  Die 
If eister singer  ton  NUmherg  in  June,  1868; 
Das  Rheingold  in  1869;  and  Die  WalJcHre  in 

1870.  In  1861  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
obtain  a  hearing  for  the  TannMvser  at  the 
grand  opera  of  Paris,  but,  in  spite  of  the 
favor  of  the  emperor,  so  intense  and  unrea- 
soning was  the  prejudice  against  the  composer 
that  his  work  met  with  deliberately  planned 
opposition,  and  was  withdrawn  after  the  third 
representation.  In  Vienna  in  1862  it  was 
received  with  great  favor.  In  1870  Wagner 
married  his  second  wife,  Casina  von  Bttlow, 
a  daughter  of  Liszt,  who  had  been  divorced 
from  Hans  von  Btllow  in  1869.  In  this  year 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  erecting  a  theatre  in 
which  the  four  operas  which  he  had  built  up 
on  the  myths  of  the  Nihelttngenring  might  be 
produced.  He  found  the  stage  as  it  existed 
in  Germany  out  of  sympathy  with  his  ideas 
of  true  German  art,  and  so  hampered  by  for- 
eign traditions  that  neither  the  directors  nor 
the  audiences  could  be  relied  on  to  support 
him  in  the  experiment  he  was  determinea  on 
making,  of  founding  an  opera  that  should  be 
thoroughly  German  in  its  spirit  and  purpose, 
having  its  motive  in  the  traditional  poetry  of 
Germany,  and  entirely  abandoning  the  musi- 
cal forms  that  Italy  and  France  had  impressed 
upon  the  opera.  In  order  to  secure  a  certain 
isolation  and  a  new  field,  he  fixed  npon  the  lit- 
tle city  of  Baireuth  in  Bavaria  as  tibe  place  in 
which  to  carry  out  his  undertaking.    In  May, 

1871,  he  issued  a  circular  addressed  to  *^the 
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friends  of  art/*  calling  for  their  oodperation  in 
the  work.  The  summer  of  1878  was  the  time 
at  which  he  expected  to  bring  out  his  works ; 
but  though  the  answer  to  his  appeal  was  gen- 
erous, the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes  was  post- 
pone4  until  the  summer  of  1876.  The  comer 
stone  of  the  proposed  theatre  was  laid  on  May 
22,  1872.  The  pianoforte  rehearsals  of  the 
operas  in  question  were  had  in  July,  1876,  and 
the  orchestral  rehearsals  in  August.  Wagner's 
so-called  ** festival  stage  play"  consists  of  the 
following  operas:  1, 3as  Rheingold^  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  introduction  to  the  other  three  op- 
eras or  trilogy ;  2^  Die  WalhUre;  Zy  Siegfried; 
4,  Die  Gdtterddmmerung,  An  evening  is  to 
be  devoted  to  each  of  these  operas,  and  the 
entire  series  is  to  be  performed  three  times, 
with  intervals  of  about  four  days  for  rest  be- 
tween the  several  performances  of  the  entire 
work. — Wagner's  theories  of  operatic  compo- 
sition have  occasioned  wide  discussion.  They 
are  extended,  subtle,  and  metaphysical,  and  can- 
not readily  be  summarized;  but  the  salient 
points  of  his  musical  creed  may  be  stated  in  his 
own  words :  '*  The  error  in  the  opera  as  a  spe- 
cies of  art  has  consisted  in  the  fact  that  a  mere 
means  of  expression — that  is,  music — has  been 
made  the  end,  while  the  end  of  expression,  the 
drama,  has  been  made  the  means;  and  thus 
the  actual  lyric  drama  has  been  made  to  rest 
upon  the  basis  of  absolute  music."  In  other 
words,  in  the  modern  Italian  opera  the  play 
itself,  its  incident,  progress,  and  climax,  has 
no  interest  for  the  audience ;  they  go  simply 
to  hear  certain  arias,  duets,  and  concerted 
pieces.  In  Wagner's  opinion,  the  drama  itself 
should  be  the  centre  oi  interest ;  it  should  be 
founded  upon  some  poetical  and  legendary 
subject,  identified  with  the  history  of  tue  peo- 
ple for  whom  the  opera  is  written,  such  for 
example  as  the  myths  of  the  Nibelungen  poet- 
ry. To  the  illustration  of  this  drama  the  arts 
of  music,  painting,  and  architecture  should 
lend  their  aid,  all  combining  with  intent  to 
give  expression  to  the  poet's  thought.  Of 
course  the  artificially  constructed  arias  of  the 
Italian  opera,  where  the  whole  interest  of  the 
drama  is  suspended  and  the  attention  concen- 
trate4  upon  the  musical  setting  of  some  mean- 
ingless verses,  are  done  away  with.  Wagner 
believes  that  the  music  should  spring  directly 
from  the  requirements  of  the  text;  that  in- 
stead of  having  here  and  there  melodies  with 
intervening  recitative,  the  whole  opera  should 
be  melody :  and  he  has  given  to  his  substitute 
for  the  ordinary  forms  the  name  of  meloe.  It 
is  his  effort  to  redeem  the  stage,  which,  as  he 
contends,  is  now  **  insincere  and  trivid,  its 
music  lacking  in  pertinence  to  the  verbal  text, 
its  forms  dictated  by  a  desire  to  conciliate  the 
vanity  of  singers  or  the  interests  of  music 
dealers,  and  its  verbal  text  itself  of  low  poeti- 
cal merit."  The  orchestra  also,  in  his  system, 
is  exalted  to  great  importance,  taking  its 
large  share  as  a  means  of  heightening  the 
interest  and  giving  vitality  and  color  to  the 


whole  work ;  it  ceases  to  be  a  mere  instroment 
of  accompaniment,  and  becomes  as  closely 
identified  with  the  purpose  of  the  play  as  the 
actors  themselves,  entering  into  and  reflecting 
and  as  it  were  commenting  on  and  enforcing 
the  text.  The  experiment  at  Baireuth  is  re- 
lied upon  by  him  to  vindicate  these  theories. 
He  has  expressed  his  ideas  at  great  length  in 
his  various  literary  works,  which  have  been  col- 
lected and  published  in  9  vols.,  under  the  title 
Oeeammelte  Schr\ften  und  Dvchtungen  (Leip- 
sic,  1871).  The  principal  works  contained  in 
this  edition  are  his  AutoMographieehe  Skixze^ 
Bin  Deutseher  Mueiker  in  Parte  (7  notellen\ 
Dm  Judenthum  in  der  Mueik  (1852),  Oper 
und  Drama  (1862),  Die  Kunet  und  die  He- 
volution  (lS^9)y  Das  Kunstwerh  der  Zuhur\ft 
(1860),  Ueher  SchautpieUr  und  Sdnger,  and 
Beethoven  (1870) ;  also  the  poetical  text  of  his 
principal  operas.  The  publishing  house  of  J. 
Gutmann  in  Vienna  purchased  in  1876  the 
copyright  of  his  contemplated  new  opera  Par- 
eival.  Wagner  has  also  composed  a  portion  of 
the  music  to  be  performed  at  the  opening  of 
the  American  centennial  exhibition  of  1876. — 
See  Hiehard  Wagner  und  die  neuere  Mueii 
(Balle,1864);  '' Richard  Wagner  and  the  Music 
of  the  Future,"  by  Franz  Heuffner  (London. 
1874) ;  and  '^  Art  Life  and  Theories  of  Richard 
Wagner,"  by  E.  L.  Burlingame  (New  York, 
1876).  IL  Jekaui,  a  niece  of  the  preceding, 
bom  Oct.  18,  1828.  Her  father,  Albert  (bom 
in  Leipsic  in  1799,  died  in  Berlin,  Oct.  81, 
1874),  began  life  as  a  tenor  singer,  and  in 
1867-9  was  manager  of  the  royal  opera  at 
Berlin,  and  brought  out  Tannhdueer  and  Lo- 
hengrin, The  daughter  appeared  in  comedy 
in  1848,  and  a  little  later  in  opera,  chiefly  at 
Dresden,  which  city  she  quitted  in  1849  with 
her  uncle.  Subsequently  she  performed  at 
Hamburg  and  Vienna,  and  in  Berlin  from  1858 
to  1869,  when  she  married  Herr  Jachmann,  a 
connciUor  in  the  Prussian  service,  and  accept- 
ed an  engagement  for  the  drama  at  the  royal 
theatre.  She  excelled  in  her  uncle's  operas, 
and  in  those  of  Gluck  and  Meyerbeer,  and 
especially  as  Fides  in  Le  prophHe^  and  proved 
to  be  an  accomplished  trag|&aienne. 

WACaiEB.  L  Ridalph)  a  German  physiologist, 
born  in  Baireuth,  June  80, 1806,  died  in  Gdt- 
tingen,  May  18,  1864.  He  graduated  in  medi- 
cine at  WOrzburg  in  1826,  studied  under  Gnvier 
in  Paris,  and  made  geological  explorations  in 
France  and  Sardinia.  He  was  tutor  and  pro- 
fessor of  zoology  at  the  university  of  Eilangen 
from  1829  to  1840,  when  he  succeeded  Blumen- 
bach  at  GrOttingen.  He  was  distinguished  in 
physiology,  comparative  anatomy,  and  anthro- 


pology. His  works  include  Lehrhueh  der  ver- 
aleichenden  Anatomie  (2  parts,  Leipsic,  1834- 
'5;    2d  ed.,  entitled  Lehrhueh  der  Zootomie^ 


1843-'7);  /c<m«PAy«o2(;yiaB  (1889-'40;  new 
ed.  by  Ecker,  1852-'4)  ;  Lehrhueh  der  Physio- 
logie  (1889 ;  4th  ed.  by  Funke,  1854-'7) ;  Hand- 
worterhueh  der  Phyeiologie  (4  vols.,  Bruns- 
wick, 1842-'5d);  Neurologieche  Uhtereuchungen 
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(1864),  which  involved  him  in  a  controversy 
with  Karl  Vogt  and  others  of  the  materialistic 
school,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent opponents ;  Der  Kampfum  die  Seels  (GOt- 
tingen,  1857) ;  and  Vantudien  tu  einer  femen- 
sekc^ftliehen  Morphologie  und  Phynologie  dee 
meneehlichen  Gehime  ale  Seelenargane  (2  vols., 
1861-'8).  U.  Hsriti  RMilcli,  a  German  natu- 
ralist, brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Bai- 
reath,  Oct.  8,  1818.  Ue  was  engaged  in  busi- 
ness till  1884^  after  which  he  studied  zoology 
and  other  sciences  at  Erlangen  and  Munich. 
The  French  government  adjoined  him  to  the 
scientific  commission  in  Algeria  (1887-*'8),  and 
after  studying  geology  at  GOttingen  he  was 
enabled  by  the  academy  of  Berlin  to  explore 
for  three  years  the  Black  sea  region,  the  Oau- 
casus,  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  and  Persia,  and 
made  extensive  collections  of  natural  history, 
which  are  now  in  the  museums  of  Paris,  Vien- 
na, and  Munich.  In  company  with  Scherzer 
he  travelled  in  the  United  States,  Central 
America,  and  the  West  Indies  in  1852--'5 ;  and 
at  the  instance  of  King  Maximilian  II.  of  Ba- 
varia he  explored  tbe  province  of  Ohiriqui  and 
other  parts  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama  in  1857- 
|8,  and  the  E.  part  of  the  Andes  in  Ecuador 
in  1859.  In  1860  he  was  appointed  honorary 
professor  at  the  university  of  Munich  and  di- 
rector of  the  ethnographical  museum.  Subse- 
quently he  became  known  by  his  theories  of 
migration  in  connection  with  those  of  Darwin. 
His  works  include  Reieen  in  der  Begenteehq/t 
Algier  (8  vols.,  Leipsio,  1841) ;  Der  Eavhaetu 
ttnd  doe  Land  der  Koeaeken  (2  vols.,  1847); 
JReiee  naeh  Eolehie  (1850);  Reiee  nach  dem 
Ararat  vnd  dem  JToehlande  Armeniene  (Stutt- 
gart, 1850);  and  Reise  naeh  Persien  and  dem 
Lande  der  Kurden  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1852 ;  Eng- 
lish translation,  "  Travels  in  Persia,  Georgia, 
and  Koordistan,  with  Sketches  of  the  Cossacks 
and  the  Caucasus,"  8  vols.,  London,  1854).  He 
bas  also  written,  jointly  with  Scherzer,  Reieen 
in  Nordameriha  (8  vols.,  Leipsic,  1854),  and 
Du  Republik  Coeta-Riea  (1856). 

WAGNES,  Ridslf  Jrtaaoes,  a  German  chemist, 
bom  in  Leipsic,  Feb.  13, 1828.  He  was  at  first 
a  practical  pharmaceutist  and  chemist,  after- 
ward studied  chemistry  in  Leipsic  and  Paris, 
and  visited  the  principal  factories  and  labora- 
tories in  Europe.  In  1851  he  became  professor 
of  chemistry  in  Nuremberg,  and  in  1856  of 
technology  at  Wftrzburg;  and  in  1858  he  was 
also  appointed  inspector  of  technical  studies  in 
Bavaria.  He  is  famous  as  a  technologist,  and 
bas  several  times  been  a  member  of  the  juries 
at  international  exhibitions.  His  works  in- 
clude Lehrhneh  der  Chemie  (1850) ;  Lehrhueh 
der  ehemieehen  Teehnologie  (1850);  Oeechiehte 
der  Chemie  (1854) ;  ffandbueh  der  Teehnologie 
(5  vols.,  1856-'68) ;  and  Die  ehemieehe  Fctbrik- 
indnetrie  (1 867).  They  have  all  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  some,  including  the  **Hand- 
book  of  Technology,"  have  been  translated 
into  English.  He  is  editor  of  the  Jahreeberichte 
dher  ehemische  Teehnologie  (2l8t  year,  1876). 


WICSAK,  a  village  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rossbach,  11  m.  N.  £.  of  Vi- 
enna, celebrated  for  a  decisive  victory  of  Na- 
poleon, July  5-6,  1809,  over  the  Austrians, 
commanded  by  the  archduke  Charles.  Tbe 
loss  was  about  25,000  on  each  side.  The  im- 
mediate result  of  the  battle  was  the  retreat  of 
the  Austrians  to  the  heights  of  Znaym.  After 
a  second  engagement  an  armistice  was  con- 
cluded on  July  12,  followed  by  the  peace  of 
Vienna,  negotiated  at  the  palace  of  Sch6n- 
brunn,  Oct.  14.  Berthier,  for  his  share  in  the 
victory,  was  created  prince  of  Wagram. 

WAH.    See  Panda. 

WAHASEiS,  or  Wabakites,  an  Arabian  sect  of 
Mohammedans,  founded  by  Abd-el-Wahab  in 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century  in  Nedjed, 
which,  previous  to  the  death  of  its  founder  in 
1787,  spread  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula.  In  1805  only  Hadramaut 
and  Oman  remained  free  from  subjection  to 
it,  Mecca  having  been  taken  by  the  Wahabite 
armies  in  1808,  and  Medina  in  1804.  The 
temporal  power  of  the  Wahabees  was  largely 
reduced  by  the  Porte  in  1818,  when  their 
sheikh  Abdallah,  the  great-grandson  of  Saoud, 
the  friend  and  protector  of  Abd-el-Wahab,  was 
compelled  to  surrender  to  Ibrahim  Pasha^  the 
son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  was  taken  to  Con- 
stantinople and  executed.  The  sect  still  exists, 
and  is  paramount  in  central  Arabia,  where, 
according  to  PaJgrave,  the  dominions  of  the 
sultan  of  the  Wahabees  embrace  not  only  Ned- 
jed proper,  but  the  adjacent  provinces,  and  in- 
clude 816  towns  or  villages,  with  a  population 
of  1,219,000  in  1868.— Wahab  reduced  Moham- 
medanism to  a  pure  deism;  maintained  that 
there  had  been  no  man  directly  inspired  of 
God ;  that  Moses  and  Jesus  were  virtuous  men, 
but  inferior  in  the  perfection  of  their  character 
to  Mohammed,  who  however  had  no  claim  to 
be  worshipped,  since  he  was  not  of  the  divine 
nature.  Tnere  is,  according  to  his  instruc- 
tion, no  revealed  religion,  no  divine  book  ; 
the  Koran  is  a  good  book  indeed,  but  not  a 
revelation  from  God ;  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion is  entitled  to  be  called  a  divine  re- 
ligion, not  as  revealed  by  God  to  man,  but 
because  of  its  perfection.  All  reverence  for 
the  tomb  or  the  birthplace  of  Mohammed,  or 
any  other  saint,  was  in  his  view  idolatry,  and 
tbe  worship  of  the  prophet's  tomb  was  prohib- 
ited while  the  Wahabees  held  Medina.  Mo- 
hammed preached  for  all  nations,  and  not 
for  the  Arabs  alone;  his  doctrines  were  ap- 
proved of  God,  and  were  to  be  propagated 
by  the  sword,  and  all  who  would  not  adopt 
them  or  who  neglected  compliance  with  them 
were  to  be  severely  punished  or  put  to  death. 
Traditions  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  binding 
on  the  conscience.  Good  works  are  only  the 
consequence  of  the  rule  that  we  should  adore 
God  as  if  he  were  present  to  our  eyes ;  and 
though  we  cannot  see  him,  we  must  know  that 
he  sees  us.  The  use  of  wine,  opium,  or  tobacco 
was  sternly  prohibited,  and  the  immoral  prao- 
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tioes  in  which  many  of  the  Mohammedans  in- 
dulged were  forbidden  under  severe  penalties. 
An  inoome  tax  was  levied,  under  the  name  of 
alms,  on  all  the  members  of  the  sect,  for  the 
support  of  the  goyernment  and  the  propaga^^ 
tion  of  their  creed.  The  theocratic  system 
of  Wahab  contemplated  a  divided  power,  the 
principal  authority  residing  in  the  temporal 
chief,  but  the  direction  of  all  religious  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  spiritual  chief,  and  in  all 
important  matters  the  two  advising  together. 
Saoud,  the  first  temporal  chief  of  the  Waha- 
bees,  had  married  the  daughter  of  Wahab,  and 
both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  headship,  after 
the  death  of  the  reformer,  centred  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Saoud«  During  the  period  between  1766 
and  1810  the  chiefs  acquired  immense  estates 
from  the  plunder  of  rebellious  towns  and  the 
confiscation  of  their  lands.  Most  of  them 
afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mehemet  AIL 
The  present  ruler  of  Nedjed  and  sultan  of  the 
Wababees  is  a  descendant  of  Saoud. — ^For  an 
account  of  the  Wahabite  empire,  see  Palgrave's 
^*  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia"  (5th  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1869).  8ee  also  Hutoire  des  Wahabite^ 
depuu  leur  arigine  jusqu'd  Van  1809  (Paris, 
1810),  and  Burckhardt^i  ''  Notes  on  the  Be- 
douins and  the  Wahabys"  (London,  1880). 

WAHKlAKUn,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Washington 
territory,  bounded  S.  by  Columbia  river;  area, 
225  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  270.  The  surface  is 
rough  and  mountainous,  and  generally  covered 
with  forests.  Lumber  is  the  chief  wealth. 
Capital,  Cathlamet 

WAHlJ^TATTt    See  Lieonitz. 

WAHdO.    See£LM. 

WAHSAItH,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Utah,  border- 
ing on  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  and  intersected 
by  Green  river  and  its  tributaries ;  area,  9,500 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,244.  On  the  west  are 
the  Wahsatch  mountains  and  on  the  north  the 
Uintah.  The  resources  are  mostly  undevel- 
oped. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
23,670  bushels  of  wheat,  2,037  of  oats,  10,109 
of  potatoes,  and  1,329  tons  of  hay.  The  value 
of  live  stock  was  $51,571.    Capital,  Heber. 

WAHSATCH  HMJIiTAIllS.  See  Roomr  Mouv- 
TAms,  vol.  xiv.,  pp.  377-'8,  and  Utah. 

WAINWftlGHT,  ioiatkaii  Hirhew,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  in  Liverpool,  England,  Feb. 
24,  1792,  died  in  New  York,  Sept.  21,  1854. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jonathan  Mayhew  of  Boston.  In  1808  his 
parents  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  he 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1812.  He 
was  ordained  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  1816,  and  became  rector  of  Christ^s 
church  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1819  assistant 
minister  of  Trinity  church,  New  York,  and  in 
1821  rector  of  Grace  church.  He  was  rector 
of  Trinity  church,  Boston,  from  1884  to  1837, 
when  he  returned  to  Trinity  parish.  New  York, 
having  St.  John's  chapel  more  especially  in  his 
charge.  In  184S-*9  he  visited  Europe  and  the 
East,  and  again  in  1852,  when  the  university 
of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 


D.  0.  L.  He  was  elected  provisional  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  New  York  in  October,  1852,  and 
was  consecrated  Nov.  10.  He  published  a  vol- 
ume of  charts  (1819) ;  "  Music  of  the  Church  " 
(1828) ;  *^  There  cannot  be  a  Church  without  a 
Bishop  *'  (1844),  a  controversy  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Potts;  ''The  Choir  and  Family  Psal- 
ter," with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Midilenberg  (1861); 
''The  Pathways  and  Abiding  Places  of  Our 
Lord  "  (1851) ;  "  The  Land  of  Bondage  "  (1862) ; 
and  some  volumes  of  sermons.  He  also  edited 
Bishop  Ravenscroft's  memoirs  and  sermons, 
and  the  life  of  Bishop  Heber  by  his  widow. 

WAITE)  Herriwi  Hcnich,  seventh  chief  justice 
of  the  United  States,  bom  in  Lyme,  Conn., 
Nov.  29,  1816.  He  graduated  at  Yale  college 
in  1837,  studied  law,  and  began  to  practise  in 
Maumee  City,  Ohio.  In  1849  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  and  in  1850  he  removed 
to  Toledo.  He  declined  repeated  nominations 
to  congress,  and  also  a  seat  on  the  supreme 
bench  of  the  state.  In  1871-^2  he  was  one  of 
the  counsel  of  the  United  States  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  arbitration  at  Geneva.  In  1878  he 
presided  over  the  constitutional  convention 
of  Ohio.  On  Jan.  21,  1874,  he  became  chief 
justice  of  the  United  States,  and  has  since  re- 
sided in  Washington. 

WAITZ,  CiSMg,  a  German  historian,  bom  in 
Flensburg,  Oct.  9,  1818.  He  was  professor  at 
Kiel  from  1842  to  1848,  a  member  of  the 
Frankfort  parliament  in  1848-^9,  and  subse- 
quently professor  of  history  at  G5ttingen  till 
1875,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Berlin  as 
editor  of  the  Manumenta  Germanim  jffistori" 
ca,  in  conjunction  with  Mommsen  and  other 
scholars,  to  which  he  had  previously  made 
important  contributions.  His  works  include 
DeuUchs  Ver/assung^esehiehte  (4  vols.,  Kiel, 
184&-'61;  2d  ed.,  1865  et  seq,);  Die  SchUs- 
wig-hohteinuehe  GmhichU  (2  vols.,  Grdttingen, 
1851-*4);  QrundMikge  d&r  Politik  (Kiel,  1862); 
and  Die  Formeln  der  deuUehen  Konig9^  and  der 
TdmiMhen  KaiMerJeronung  w>m  10.  hie  wum  12. 
Jahrhundert  (G6ttingen,  1878). 

WAflZ,  Iheedir,  a  German  author,  bom  in 
Gotha,  March  17, 1821,  died  in  Marburg,  May 
21,  1864.  He  graduated  at  Marburg,  where 
he  was  professor  of  philosophy  from  1848  till 
his  death.  His  works  include  a  new  and  criti- 
cal edition  of  Aristotle's  Organ&n  (2  vols.,  Leip- 
sic,  1844-'6);  Chundlegung  der  JPfy^lo^ 
(Hamburg  and  Gotha,  1846);  Die  Antkropolo- 
gie  der  Jiaturvolker  (6  vols.,  Leipsic,  1860-^70; 
the  last  two  edited  by  Garland) ;  and  Die  In- 
dianer  Nordamerihae  (1864). 

WAlTZiM,  or  Watan  (Hun.  Vdez\  a  town  of 
Hungary,  in  the  county  and  20  m.  N.  of  the 
city  of  Pesth,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube ; 
pop.  in  1870,  12,894.  It  has  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishop,  a  fine  cathedral  after  the  model  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  other  churches,  an 
episcopal  palace  with  Roman  and  medissval 
monuments,  a  theological  seminary,  a  Piarist 
college  with  a  gymnasium,  and  other  schools 
and  charitable  institutions.    There  is  a  oonaid- 
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erable  trade  in  wine.  Waitzen  is  one  of  the 
earliest  Magyar  settlements.  The  Turks  were 
defeated  here  in  1597,  and  decisively  in  1684 
by  Charles  of  Lorraine,  who  took  the  town. 
Gdrgey  defeated  the  Anstrians  at  Waitzen  on 
April  10,  1849,  and  had  a  bloody  conflict  here 
with  the  Russians  under  Paskevitch  on  July  16. 

WAKE  (Anglo-Sax.  irtsc),  a  holiday  festival 
once  universally  celebrated  in  the  country 
parishes  of  England.  Wakes  originated  at 
the  period  of  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  to 
Christianity,  and  were  established  to  com- 
memorate the  birthday  of  the  saint  to  whom  a 
particular  church  was  dedicated,  and  the  anni* 
versarj  of  the  dedication.  As  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal day  was  then  reckoned  from  sunset  to  sun- 
set, the  festival  began  on  the  evening  previous 
to  the  day  itself,  and  during  the  night  the  peo- 
ple customarily  performed  their  devotions  in 
the  churches,  whence  the  name  wake.  Wakes 
gradually  became  the  occasions  of  boisterous 
and  even  licentious  merrymakings ;  and  where 
the  sfunt  was  of  high  repute,  the  inhabitants 
of  neighboring  parishes  nocked  in  large  num- 
bers to  his  annual  festival.  In  1586  |Ienry 
VIII.  by  an  act  of  convocation  ordered  the 
festival  of  the  saint^s  day  to  be  discontinued, 
and  that  of  the  dedication  of  the  church  to  be 
celebrated  in  all  the  parishes  on  the  first  Sun- 
day of  October.  This  gradually  fell  into  de- 
suetude, the  saint's  day  being  the  more  popu- 
lar festival,  and  the  latter  still  subsists  in  the 
form  of  a  village  wake. — In  Ireland,  upon  the 
death  of  one  in  humble  circumstances,  the 
body,  laid  out  and  covered  with  a  sheet,  ex- 
cept the  face,  and  surrounded  by  lighted  ta- 
pers, is  "waked"  by  the  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. After  vociferous  lamentations,  food  and 
whiskey  are  indulged  in,  commonly  leading  to 
noisy  and  even  riotous  demonstrations.  All 
the  efforts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  to- 
ward the  suppression  of  this  pernicious  cus- 
tom hare  proved  unavailing. 

WAILEy  a  central  county  of  North  Carolina, 
drained  by  the  Neuse  and  Little  rivers ;  area, 
1,010  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  86,617,  of  whom 
16,184  were  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly  and 
the  soil  fertile.  Granite  and  plumbago  are 
found.  It  is  intersected  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina, the  Kaleigh  and  Gaston,  and  the  Raleigh 
and  Augusta  railroads.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  60,596  bushels  of  wheat,  879,- 
868  of  Indian  corn,  80,804  of  oats,  12,204  of 
peas  and  beans,  10,865  of  Irish  and  99,976 
of  sweet  potatoes,  186,857  lbs.  of  butter,  11,- 
871  of  wool,  96,874  of  tobacco,  6,938  of  rice, 
and  7,016  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  2,108 
horses,  1,596  mules  and  asses,  9,544  cattle, 
6,758  sheep,  and  28,468  swine ;  5  manufacto- 
ries of  carriages  and  wagons,  1  of  cars,  5  of 
iron  castings,  2  of  machinery,  1  of  paper,  11 
flour  mills,  and  8  saw  mills.  Capital,  Raleigh, 
also  the  capital  of  the  state. 

WAKE,  WmiftB,  an  English  prelate,  bom  in 
Blandford,  Dorsetshire,  in  1657,  died  at  Lam- 
beth, Jan.  24,  1787.    He  was  educated  at  Ox- 


ford, became  preacher  to  the  society  of  Gray^s 
Inn,  and  published  in  1686  an  ^^  Exposition  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,*^  in 
answer  to  Bossuet's  **  Exposition  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Faith."  In  1689  he  was  made 
canon  of  Christ  church,  Oxford,  in  1698  rec- 
tor of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  and  published 
**An  English  Version  of  the  Genuine  Epistles 
of  the  Apostolical  Fathers "  (new  ed.,  1860). 
On  the  controversy  in  regard  to  the  convoca- 
tion he  published  tracts  in  1697  and  1698,  and 
in  1708  a  folio  volume  on  "The  State  of  the 
Church  and  Clergy  in  England."  In  1701  he 
became  dean  of  Exeter,  in  1705  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  in  1716  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Among  his  other  works  are  "Preparation  for 
Death,"  "The  Authority  of  Christian  Princes 
over  their  Ecclesiastical  Synods  asserted,"  and 
several  volumes  of  sermons  and  charges. 

WAKQICU)}  CSUkert,  an  English  theologian, 
bom  in  Nottmgham,  Feb.  22,  1766,  died  in 
London,  Sept.  9,  1801.  He  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1776,  obtained  a  fellowship,  end  in 
the  same  year  published  a  volume  of  Latin 
poems.  In  1778  he  was  ordained  deacon, 
though  he  signed  the  articles  with  reluctance, 
and  was  appointed  to  a  curacy  in  Stockport,  ana 
soon  after  in  LiverpooL  He  vacated  his  fellow- 
ship by  marriage  in  1779,  became  in  the  same 
year  classical  master  of  a  dissenting  academy  at 
Warrington,  and  published  a  series  of  writings 
involving  attacks  upon  the  doctrines  of  the 
established  church.  He  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Samaritan, 
and  other  languages,  and  published  in  1781 
"A  New  Translation  of  the  First  Epistle  of 
Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Thessalonians,"  "  A 
Plain  and  Short  Account  of  the  Nature  of 
Baptism,"  and  an  "  Essay  on  Inspiration,"  and 
in  1782  "  A  New  Translation  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew."  After  the  dissolution  of  the 
academy  of  Warrington  in  1788,  he  lived  suc- 
cesmvely  at  Bramcote,  Richmond,  and  Not- 
tingham; published  in  1784  the  first  volume 
of  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Opinions  of  the 
Christian  Writers  of  the  three  first  Centuries 
concerning  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ;"  and 
preached  occasionally,  till  in  1786  he  left  the 
church  and  became  its  open  assailant.  He  re- 
sided six  years  at  Nottingham,  instructing  a 
few  pupils,  and  producing  among  other  works 
"Remarks  on  Dr.  Horsley's  Ordination  Ser- 
mon" (1788);  "Four  Marks  of  Antichrist" 
ri788) ;  "  A  New  Translation  of  those  parts  of 
the  New  Testament  which  are  wrongly  trans- 
lated in  our  Common  Version  "  (1789) ;  "  Re- 
marks on  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion"  (1789);  Silva  Critica {Ut  part, 
1789;  4  other  parts,  1790-'95),  intended  for 
the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers;  and  "Cursory  Re- 
flections on  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts*' 
(1790).  In  1790  he  was  caUed  to  the  classical 
professorship  in  the  dissenting  academy  at 
Hackney,  but  reigned  it  in  the  following  year. 
His  subsequent  works  include  a  "  Translation 
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of  the  New  Testament,  with  Notes  "  (2  vols., 
1791;  2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  1796);  "An  Enquiry 
into  the  Expediency  and  Propriety  of  Public 
or  Social  Worship  "  (1791) ;  "  Memoirs  "  of  his 
life  (1792),  continued  by  Rutt  and  Waine- 
wright  (1804);  and  several  pamphlets.  He 
also  edited  numerous  translations  and  editions 
of  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  His  "  Reply  to 
some  Parts  of  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff^s  Ad- 
dress to  the  People  of  Great  Britain  "  (1798) 
occasioned  a  prosecution  first  of  his  publisher 
and  then  of  himself,  and  caused  his  imprison- 
ment for  two  years  in  Dorchester  jail.  His 
friends  and  partisans  raised  a  subscnption  for 
him  of  about  £5,000. 

WAKEFmJ),  PrMBi  (Tbewman),  an  English 
authoress,  born  at  Tottenham,  near  London, 
about  1761,  died  in  Ipswich  in  1882.  She  pub- 
lished numerous  works,  chiefly  educational  and 
Juvenile,  including  "  Mental  Improvement  ^*  (2 
vols.,  1794);  "Leisure  Hours"  (2  vols.,  1794); 
"  Reflections  on  the  Present  Condition  of  the 
Female  Sex,  with  Hints  for  its  Improve- 
ment "  (1798) ;  "  Domestic  Recreation  "  (1806) ; 
"Sketches  of  Human  Manners"  (1807) ;  "In- 
stinct Displayed  "  (1811) ;  and  several  volumes 
of  descriptive  geography.  In  1798  she  estab- 
lished at  Tottenham  a  bank  for  the  savings  of 
women  and  children,  which  in  1804  was  or- 
ganized as  a  general  savings  bank,  the  first  in 
Great  Britain. 

WAKfiS-ROBDT,  one  of  the  common  names, 
especially  in  the  southern  states,  for  ariscBma 
tnphyllum^  which  is  also  called  jack-in-the- 
pufpit  and  Indian  turnip ;  and  the  name  is  also 
applied  to  species  of  trillium,  (See  Triluum.) 
ArmBma  belongs  to  the  family  araesa;  this 
includes  endogenous  plants  with  an  acrid  juice ; 
the  flowers  in  a  fleshy  head  or  spadix,  which  is 
usually  surrounded  or  subtended  by  a  large, 
showily  colored  or  peculiarly  shaped  bract  or 
spathe;  the  calla  lily,  or  lily  of  the  Nile  {Ri- 
chardia\  a  popular  house  plant,  is  a  representa- 
tive of  this  family.  The  arisaBmas  have  a  tuber- 
ous rootstock,  or  corm,  from  which  rises  a 
simple  scape,  which  is  sheathed  by  the  stalks 
of  one  or  two  compound,  veiny  leaves,  and 
bears  a  large  greenish  or  purplish  spathe,  en- 
closing the  spadix,  at  the  base  of  which  are 
clustered  usually  two  kinds  of  naked  flowers, 
which  are  sometimes  in  separate  plants;  the 
sterile  flowery  consist  each  of  a  cluster  of  an- 
thers, and  the  pistillate,  placed  below  the 
Btaminate,  are  reduced  to  a  one-celled  ovary, 
with  a  depressed  stigma,  which  ripens  into  a 
one-  or  few-seeded  red  berry.  There  are  three 
species  in  the  United  States;  the  one  called 
wake-robin  receives  the  specific  name  triphyU 
lum  from  its  three  ovate,  pointed  leaflets ;  it 
usually  has  bat  two  leaves,  their  stalks  green 
or  striped  with  purple.  The  spadix,  mostly 
dioecious,  is  club-shaped,  naked  above,  and  in- 
claded  in  the  large  spathe,  which  is  incurved 
and  hood-like  above;  it  presents  a  great  va- 
riety in  color  and  markings,  being  sometimes 
pale  green,  more  or  less  marked  with  purple, 


and  sometimes  dark  purple  with  whitish  stripes 
and  spots.  It  is  found  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country,  and  extends  even  to  South  America. 
The  corm,  or  "turnip,"  is  flattened,  an  inch 
or  two  in  diameter,  brownish  externally,  and 
white  and  fleshy  within ;  its  taste  is  exceed- 
ingly acrid,  producing  when  only  touched  to 
the  tongue  the  sensation  of  scalding ;  this  acrid- 
ity is  dissipated  by  heat  and  by  long  drying ; 
the  recently  dried  root,  much  less  acrid  than 
the  fresh,  is  sometimes  used  as  an  expectorant 
and  general  stimulant  of  the  secretions.  From 
10  to  17  per  cent,  of  the  corm  is  pure  starch, 
which  when  separated  is  tasteless  and  may  be 


Wake  BobiB  (ArlMKD*  triphjllnm). 

used  as  a  substitute  for  arrowroot;  in  Eng- 
land what  is  known  as  Portland  arrowroot  is 
made  from  a  related  plant,  arum  maculatum. 
— Another  species  of  arUtema  {A,  draeontium) 
is  known  as  green  dragon,  or  dragon  root ;  it  is 
widely  distributed,  but  less  common,  and  its 
usually  solitary  leaf  is  1  to  2  ft.  long  with  7  to 
11  leaflets;  the  greenish,  tubehke,  pointed 
spathe  is  shorter  than  the  spadix.  A  third 
species.  A,  polymorphum^  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Carolina,  is  much  like  the  first 
named,  but  its  solitary  leaf  has  8  to  6  leaflets, 
variable  in  shape  and  often  lobed. 

WAKLET,  TliMMS,  an  English  physician,  bom 
at  Membury,  Devonshire,  in  1795,  died  in  the 
island  of  Madeira,  May  16,  1862.  He  studied 
medicine  in  London,  and  began  practice  in 
1817,  but  in  1828  retired  and  published  the 
first  number  of  a  weekly  medical  journal,  the 
"  London  Lancet,"  his  main  object  in  which 
was  to  correct  deficiencies  and  inti'oduce  im- 
provements in  the  various  medical  institutions 
of  Great  Britain.  Among  these  improvements 
were  the  public  reports  of  hospital  cases  and 
cliniques,  the  reform  of  the  royal  college  of 
surgeons,  and  the  introduction  of  medical  men 
to  the  office  of  coroner.  In  1889  he  was  elect- 
ed coroner  for  Middlesex,  which  oflSce  he  filled 
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with  great  distinotion.  From  1885  to  1852  he 
was  a  memher  of  parliameot. 

WAKULLA,  a  N.  county  of  Florida,  bordering 
on  Appalaohee  bay,  bounded  W.  by  the  Ock- 
lockonee  river,  and  £.  by  St.  Mark's  river; 
area,  504  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870.  2,606,  of  whom 
944  were  colored.  The  surface  is  generally 
level  and  the  soil  fertile.  It  is  intersected  by  a 
branch  of  the  Jacksonville,  Pensaoola,  and  Mo- 
bile railroad.  The  chief  productions  in  1670 
were  47,274  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  8,726  of 
sweet  potatoes,  2,800  lbs.  of  rice,  258  bales 
of  cotton,  84  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  10,727 
gallons  of  molasses.  There  were  184  horses, 
1,617  milch  cows,  2,605  other  cattle,  209  sheep, 
and  3,800  swine.    Capital,  Crawfordville. 

WALGHEUlf^  the  westernmost  island  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Zealand,  in 
lat.  51**  80'  N.,  Ion.  8*  80'  E.,  between  the  E, 
and  W.  mouths  of  the  Scheldt;  area,  about  100 
sq.  m.;  pop.  about  40,000.  It  is  surrounded 
by  dikes,  and  is  very  fertile.  The  chief  towns 
are  Middelburg  and  Flushing  (Yliessingen),  the 
latter  fortified.  The  Walcheren  expedition  of 
England  against  Napoleon,  planned  in  1807  by 
her  continental  allies,  reached  the  Dutch  coast 
only  after  many  delays  at  the  end  of  July, 
1809;  it  consisted  of  175  armed  vessels  and 
41,000  soldiers.  Lord  Chatham,  its  chief  com- 
mander, lost  his  time  in  the  reduction  of  Flush- 
ing, which  was  not  effected  till  Aug.  16,  An- 
twerp, which  had  been  intended  as  the  main 
point  of  attack,  being  in  the  mean  time  rein- 
forced and  protected  by  Bemadotte.  About 
7,000  men  died  of  malaria  at  Middelburg,  and 
the  island  was  finally  evacuated  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

WALCKfilVAfil.€haria  AtluuMfle,  baron,  a  French 
author,  bom  in  Paris,  Deo.  25, 1771,  died  there. 
April  27, 1852.  He  studied  at  Glasgow  and 
Oxford;  served  as  director  of  transportation 
in  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1798;  after- 
ward studied  in  the  polytechnic  school;  and 
became  a  mayor  of  Paris  in  1816,  and  prefect 
of  the  department  of  Ni^vre  in  1824  and  of 
Aisne  in  1826.  In  1880  he  finally  left  the 
public  service,  and  in  1840  became  perpetual 
secretary  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions.  He 
published  EsMi  sur  VhUUnre  de  Pesp^  hu- 
mains  (179S)\  HutHre  dbrSgee  des  inseetssdea 
environs  ds  Paris  (1802) ;  Tableau  des  araneides 
(1805) ;  Le  monde  maritime  (4  vols.  8vo,  1818) ; 
N<mf>elle  collsetian  des  relations  de  voyage  (21 
vols.,  1826-'81) ;  Analyse  giographiquedes  itini- 
raires  des  anciens^  &c.  (8  vols.  8vo,  1889) ;  Bts- 
toire  ds  la  vie  et  des  poisies  d*  Horace  (1840) ; 
and  Memmres  sur  Madams  ds  SevignS  (6  vols., 
1842-'52,  incomplete).  A  collection  of  his 
more  important  works  has  been  published  un- 
der the  title  (Euvres  ekoisies  (Paris,  1862  et  seq.). 

WALDECJK,  a  principality  in  N.  W.  Germany, 
embracing  Waldeck  proper,  which  is  situated 
between  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Hesse-Kas- 
san  and  Westphalia,  and  the  county  of  Pyr- 
mont,  between  Lippe-Detmold,  Brunswick,  and 
the  Prussian  provinces  of  Westphalia  and  Han- 


over ;  total  area,  488  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 56,- 
224,  of  whom  49,186  were  in  Waldeck  and  the 
rest  in  Pyrmont,  and  chiefly  Protestants.  Wal- 
deck proper  is  mountainous  and  woody,  drained 
by  the  Eder  and  other  small  tributaries  of  the 
Weser,  and  possessing  a  poor  and  stony  but  care- 
fully cultivated  soil,  and  yields  sufficient  grain 
and  potatoes  for  home  consumption.  Large 
flocks  of  sheep  producing  fine  wool  are  raised, 
and  butter  and  cheese  are  exported.  There 
are  mines  of  iron  and  copper,  marble  and  ala- 
baster quarries,  and  salt  springs.  Pyrmont  con- 
sists of  a  small  valley  watered  by  the  Emmer, 
and  tolerably  productive,  but  is  principally 
noteworthy  for  the  mineral  springs  at  the  fash- 
ionable watering  place  of  that  name.  Waldeck 
is  a  constitutional  principality,  its  present  con- 
stitution dating  from  1852.  It  has  been  since 
Jan.  1,  1868,  under  Prussian  administration, 
to  continue  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  treaty  of  ^^ accession"  concluded 
July  18,  1867,  and  ratified  by  the  principality 
on  Oct.  22.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in 
the  prince  alone ;  the  legislature  consists  of  a 
single  chamber  of  15  members.  Its  revenue 
and  expenditures  were  each  estimated  in  1875 
at  1,571,690  marks;  more  than  half  of  the  to- 
tal revenue  is  absorbed  by  the  civil  list  of  the 
reigning  prince,  George  Victor  (bom  Jan.  14, 
1881).  The  public  debt  amounted  in  1875  to 
2,596,800  marks.  The  paper  money  (680,000 
marks)  was  in  process  of  withdrawal  from  cir- 
culation. The  diet  meets  annually  at  Arolsen, 
the  residence  of  the  prince. — The  princes  of 
Waldeck  trace  their  origin  to  Witikind.  They 
were  originally  counts,  but  became  princes  in 
1682.  Geobgb  Frbdebiok  (1664-'92)  took  ser- 
vice  under  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  in  Hol- 
land, who  made  him  prince  of  the  empire  and 
field  marshal.  He  commanded  the  Franconian 
troops  at  the  siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks  in 
1688.  Returning  to  Holland,  he  was  appointed 
marshal  general  of  die  army  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces, and  was  defeated  by  Marshal  Luxem- 
bourg at  the  battle  of  Fleurus  in  1690.  Chkis- 
TiAN  Augustus  (bom  in  1744,  died  near  Lisbon 
in  1798)  early  entered  the  service  of  Austria, 
rose  rapidly  in  the  army,  distinguished  himself 
against  the  Turks,  was  appointed  lieutenant 
general  in  the  war  against  France  in  1792,  lost 
an  arm  at  the  siege  of  Thionville,  took  part  in 
1798  in  the  attack  on  the  lines  of  Weissenburg, 
and  captured  Fort  Louis.  In  1794  he  became 
quartermaster  general  of  Flanders,  and  in  1797 
chief  commander  of  the  Portuguese  army. 

WALDECK,  Jeaa  iM^ric  de.  baron,  a  French 
artist,  bom  in  Paris,  Marcn  16,  1766,  died 
there,  April  80,  1875.  He  early  visited  South 
Africa,  and  subsequently  went  with  the  army 
to  Italy  and  Egypt.  He  made  archffiologioal 
explorations  in  Chili  and  Guatemala  in  1819, 
and  long  resided  in  Mexico.  The  French  gov- 
ernment in  1826  granted  him  a  pension  of 
2,000  francs.  In  the  last  40  years  of  his  life 
he  lived  in  Paris,  and  he  retained  his  mental 
powers  to  the  end.    He  published  Voyage  or- 
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Mologique  et  pittoresque  dans  le  Yucatan  (Pa- 
ris, 1887).  Two  of  his  Mexioan  pictures  were 
exhibited  in  1869,  under  the  title  of  Lomr  du 
centenaire.  His  age  was  contested,  but  he  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  centenarian, 

WAIJ)£3fSBI,  or  Yaiddls,  a  Ohristian  denom- 
ination in  Italy.  The  name  is  commonly  de- 
rived from  Petrus  Waldus,  Peter  Waldo,  or 
Pierre  de  Vauz,  an  opulent  citizen  of  Lyons 
(about  1170),  who  is  regarded  as  their  found- 
er. Some,  however,  derive  it  from  the  Latin 
willUy  valley,  so  that  it  would  denote  ^'in- 
habitants of  the  valleys.^'  Probably  an  op- 
position to  the  Roman  Oatholio  church,  not 
unlike  the  Waldensian  or  the  kindred  Albigen- 
sian  movement,  existed  in  some  of  the  Alpine 
valleys  lonff  prior  to  the  date  just  named. 
Petrus  Waldus,  by  reading  the  Bible  and  the 
early  church  writers,  conceived  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  bring  back  the  church,  which  in  her 
external  appearance  seemed  to  him  utterly 
corrupt,  to  primitive  and  apostolical  purity. 
He  gave  all  his  possessions  to  the  poor,  began 
preaching,  and  collected  a  body  of  associates, 
who  were  commonly  called  the  '*  Poor  of 
Lyons,"  Leonistn  (from  the  name  of  that  city), 
Sabatati  (from  their  wearing  wooden  shoes  or 
sandals),  or  Humiliati  (from  their  humility). 
The  earlier  Waldenses  probably  had  no  design 
of  seceding  from  the  general  church;  but 
when  the  archbishop  of  Lyons  commanded 
them  to  be  silent,  and  Pope  Alexander  III., 
disregarding  their  appeal,  likewise  forbade 
their  meetings  (1179),  Waldus  continued  to 
preach,  teaching  that  they  must  obey  God 
rather  than  man;  and  in  1184  be  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  formally  excommunicated  by  Pope 
Lucius  III.  His  views  spread  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Bohemia,  and  his  adherents  became  es- 

{>ecially  numerous  in  Provence  and  in  the  val- 
eys  of  Piedmont.  In  1242  they  were  again 
condemned  by  the  synod  of  Tarragona,  and 
large  numbers  of  them  were  put  to  death. 
Those  living  in  the  valleys  suffered  especially 
from  persecution,  and  under  Bixtus  IV.  a  crn- 
sade  was  preached  against  them.  In  Bohemia 
they  united  mostly  with  the  Hassites,  espe- 
cially the  Taborites,  and  with  the  Bohemian 
Brethren.  The  persecution  of  the  Waldenses 
of  Piedmont  continued  with  but  rare  inter- 
ruptions throughout  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies. In  1686  they  were  attacked  by  a 
French  and  Italian  army,  the  former  under 
Oatinat,  sent  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  just  ex- 

Eelled  the  Protestants  of  France ;  8,000  were 
illed,  10,000  imprisoned,  and  8,000  of  their 
children  distribnted  in  Catholic  towns  and  vil- 
lages. Indeed,  till  the  present  century,  their 
history  is  mainly  comprised  in  sufferings  and 
death  for  conscience*  sake.  Several  thousand 
left  the  valleys  for  Switzerland,  Holland,  Bran- 
denburg, Hesse,  and  WUrtemberg.  In  the  last 
named  country  full  freedom  of  religious  wor- 
ship was  guaranteed  to  them,  and  they  still 
exist  in  considerable  numbers,  forming  part 
of  the  state  church,  but  retaining  their  own 


rites.  In  1690  the  duke  of  Savoy  invited  the 
fugitives  to  return,  but  in  1780  they  suffered 
from  a  new  persecution.  Napoleon  gave  to 
their  clergy  for  their  support  landed  prop- 
erty, of  which  they  were  again  stripped  after 
his  fall ;  but  the  king  of  Sardinia,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Prussian  government,  gave  to 
each  of  their  ministers  a  small  fixed  salary. 
About  1826- the  Prussian  government  began 
to  interest  itself  more  actively  in  their  behalf, 
and  to  aid  them  in  the  erection  of  churches 
and  schools.  Still  they  continued  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  all  civil  and  military  offices  till 
1848,  when  Sardinia  granted  them  full  reli- 
gious and  ecclesiastical  liberty  and  equality 
of  civil  and  political  rights  with  the  Koman 
Catholics.  Until  1848  they  were  confined  to 
three  retired  valleys  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  Lu- 
cerna,  Perosa,  and  San  Martino;  but  they 
have  since  organized  new  congregations  in  all 
parts  of  Italy.  In  1848  Turin  became  the  cen- 
tre of  many  of  their  operations ;  but  when  all 
Italy  was  opened  to  them  by  the  subsequent 
revolutions,  they  fixed  upon  Florence  as  the 
centre  of  their  denomination,  and  consequently 
the  theological  seminary  was  removed  thither 
in  1860,  and  the  printing  press  with  the  publi- 
cation of  their  peculiar  organ  in  1862.  They 
have  been  especially  active  in  tbe  publication 
of  religious  books,  and  in  1861,  in  order  to 
extend  this  field  of  their  labor,  an  Italian 
evangelical  publication  society  was  formed. 
In  1878  they  had  seven  professors  in  the  theo- 
logical seminaries  of  Florence  and  coUeges  of 
La  Tour  and  Pomaret ;  a  hospital  at  each  of 
the  last  two  places;  a  superior  school  for 
young  men,  a  normal  school,  a  grammar 
school  at  Pomaret,  and  19  theological  students 
at  Florence.  Four  journals  were  published, 
three  in  Italian  and  one  in  French.  In  the 
beginning  of  1876,  according  to  a  recent  re- 
port, the  Waldensian  church  in  Italy,  besidea 
16  parishes  in  the  valleys,  had  40  settled  con- 
gregations, 10  missionary  stations  with  60  out- 
posts oocasioniilly  visited,  20  ordained  minis- 
ters, 10  lioentiates,  14  schoolmaster-evange- 
lists, 58  other  teachers,  5  colporteurs,  and  2,140 
communicants.  In  Kome  the  Waldenses  have 
an  organization  and  a  church  edifice,  and 
Sabbath  and  other  schools.  There  is  a  Wal- 
densian colony  at  Rosario  in  the  Argentine 
Republic. — In  doctrine  and  church  constitu- 
tion, the  Waldenses  approach  nearest  to  the 
Reformed  church  of  France.  They  recognize 
the  Bible  as  their  only  rule  of  faith,  and  be- 
lieve their  *^  Confession  of  Faiih*'  published 
in  1665  to  be  the  most  correct  expression  of 
Biblical  theology.  With  regard  to  the  Ix»rd*8 
supper  they  agree  with  the  Calvinists,  bat 
they  have  not  adopted  the  doctrine  of  abso- 
lute predestination.  In  their  public  services 
they  use  the  Bible,  and  especially  the  Psalms. 
Their  synod  consists  of  all  the  ministers  and 
twice  their  number  of  lay  delegates,  who  how- 
ever oast  only  an  equal  number  of  votes  with 
the  clergy.    The  meetings  are  annual.    Each 
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of  their  congregations  has  a  consistory  eom- 
posed  of  the  minister,  an  elder,  and  a  dea- 
con. Above  these  local  consistories  is  a  su- 
preme consistory,  called  '*the  Table,^*  and 
composed  of  three  clergymen  and  two  laymen. 
— On  the  history  of  the  Waldenses,  see  Mo- 
nastier,  HtMtaire  de  Vigliae  vaudai8e(2  vols., 
Geneva,  1847);  Baird,  »'The  Waldenses,  Albi- 
genses,  and  Vaudois"  (Philadelphia,  1848); 
Dieckhoff,  Die  Waldenser  im  MitUlalter  (Got- 
tingen,  1851) ;  Huston,  VlsraU  dea  Alpea  (4 
vols.,  Paris,  1851),  republished  (1851)  as  Hi^ 
toire  des  Vaitdoia  des  valUU  du  Piemant  et  de 
leurs  colonies  depuda  leur  origine  jttequ^d  noe 
hure  (English  translation  by  William  Hazlitt, 
London,  1852,  and  by  John  Montgomery,  2 
vols.,  Glasgow,  1857;  German  translation  by 
Dr.  J.  F.  8chr5der,  Duisburg,  1874) ;  Herzog, 
Die  romaniaehen  Waldenser  (Htdle,  1853); 
and  ^*  Sketches  of  the  Evangelical  Christians 
of  the  Valleys  of  Piedmont"  (anonymous, 
12mo,  Philadelphia,  1858). 

WALDMElLES,  Ferdluuid  Cleeig,  a  German 
painter,  bom  in  Vienna  in  1798,  died  there, 
Aug.  28,  1865.  He  studied  under  Maurer  and 
Sampi,  painted  portraits  at  Pesth,  and  after- 
ward returned  to  Vienna.  In  1820  he  ex- 
hibited his  ''Peddlers  of  Turkish  Pipes,"  fol- 
lowed by  genre  pictures  relating  to  Austrian 
and  Tyrolese  peasantry  and  to  children  (1880- 
*50).  His  works  also  include  **  A  Rabbi  teach- 
ing a  Girl,"  "A  Child  learning  to  Walk,"  "A 
Family  of  Tyrolese  Peasants,"  **  A  Family  of 
Itinerant  Beggars,"  *'  The  Convalescent's  first 
Walk,"  "The  Village  School,"  "A  Village 
Wedding  in  Lower  Austria,"  ''Going  Home 
from  the  Harvest,"  "A  Child's  Sorrow,"  and 
"A  Child's  Piety." 

WALIN),  a  S.  county  of  Maine,  bounded  E. 
by  Penobscot  river  and  bay,  and  drained  by 
St.  George  and  Marsh  rivers  and  affluents  of 
the  Sebasticook;  area,  812  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
84,522.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil 
fertile.  It  has  a  large  export  trade,  through 
Penobscot  river  and  bay,  in  timber,  lime,  staves, 
&c.  Cod  and  mackerel  fishing  is  also  carried 
on.  The  Maine  Central  railroad  traverses  it. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  1,943  bush- 
els of  wheat,  40,594  of  Indian  corn,  146,788  of 
oats,  78,791  of  barley,  19,875  of  peas  and  beans, 
680,971  of  potatoes,  876,494  lbs.  of  butter,  81,- 
886  of  cheese,  126,724  of  wool,  and  81,417  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  5,116  horses,  8,861  milch 
cows,  14,511  other  cattle,  81,348  sheep,  and 
8,064  swine.  The  whole  number  of  manufac- 
tories was  874;  capital  invested,  $705,110; 
value  of  products,  $1,780,886.  The  chief  estab- 
lishments were  80  for  the  manufacture  of  car- 
riages and  wagons,  12  of  clothing,  28  of  coop- 
erage, 4  of  iron  castings,  8  of  fish  oil,  1  of 
wrapping  paper,  8  of  cuiils,  2  of  turned  and 
carved  wood,  6  flour  mills,  9  tanneries,  8  curry* 
ing  establishments,  20  saw  mills,  8  ship  yards, 
and  6  wool-carding  and  cloth-dressing  estab* 
lishments.    Capital,  Belfast. 

WiLDOyFtter.    See  Waldsztsbs. 


WiLDOBOBOUGfl,  a  town  and  port  of  entry 
of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine,  at  the  head  of  tide  on 
Medomac  river,  15  m.  from  the  sea,  and  on  the 
Enoz  and  Lincoln  railroad,  about  50  m.  N.  £. 
of  Portland;  pop.  in  1870,  4,174.  Within  the 
town  limits  are  eight  islands  of  considerable 
size,  besides  several  smaller  ones.  The  foreign 
commerce  is  small,  but  the  coasting  trade  is 
considerable.  A  large  amount  of  shipping  is 
owned.  Ship  building  is  the  chief  industry. 
The  town  contains  an  iron  f oundery,  a  carding 
and  fulling  establishment,  a  carriage  factory, 
two  manufactories  of  brick,  one  of  earthen- 
ware, two  national  banks,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
a  library,  and  six  churches  (Baptist,  Congre- 
gational, and  Methodist,  two  each).  The  town 
was  first  settled  by  German  immigrants  to  the 
number  of  1,500,  the  first  of  whom  arrived  in 
1748,  through  the  eflPorts  of  Samuel  Waldo, 
who  had  obtained  from  George  II.  a  grant  of 
land  of  great  extent  called  the  Waldo  Patent. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1773. 

WiLES  (Welsh,  Cumrie^  the  land  of  the  Cym- 
ri ;  Lat.  Cafnhria\  a  principality  of  the  British 
empire,  occupying  a  large  peninsula  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  island  of  Britain,  and  bounded 
N.  by  the  Irish  sea,  E.  by  the  English  coun- 
ties of  Chester  (Cheshire),  Salop  (Shronshire), 
Hereford,  and  Monmouth,  S.  by  Bristol  chan- 
nel, and  W.  by  St.  George^s  channel.  Its  Eng- 
lish name  is  supposed  to  be  akin  to  the  Saxon 
wealh^  a  foreigner,  wanderer  (Ger.  uallen,  to 
wander),  to  the  name  of  the  Swiss  canton  Ya- 
lais  or  Wallis,  once  also  the  home  of  a  Celtic 
people,  and  to  Wdlechland^  the  popular  Ger- 
man name  of  Italy.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is 
186  m.  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  90  m. 
The  coast  line  is  about  860  m.  long,  exclu- 
sive of  minor  indentations.  Its  first  indenta- 
tion at  the  northeast  is  the  estuary  of  the  Dee ; 
this  is  succeeded  by  Beaumaris  bay,,  formed 
by  the  island  of  Anglesea,  which  is  connected 
by  Menai  strait,  separating  the  island  from  the 
mainland,  with  Carnarvon  bay  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  island.  Between  Braich-y-pwll  head 
and  St.  David's  head  is  Cardigan  bay,  the 
largest  on  the  coast.  Other  indentations  are 
St.  Bride's  bay  and  Milford  haven  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, Carmarthen  bay,  Swansea  bay,  and 
the  estuary  of  the  Severn.  The  islands,  be- 
sides Anglesea  and  the  adjoining  Holyhead  or 
Holy  island,  which  are  described  under  their 
own  titles,  are  Bardsey  off  the  extremity  of 
Carnarvon  peninsula,  Mochras  in  Cardigan 
bay,  Skomer  and  Skokham  off  Pembrokeshire, 
Cddy  in  Carmarthen  bay,  and  Barry  in  Bristol 
channel.  The  surface  is  almost  all  mountain- 
ous. The  chief  ranges  are  the  Snowdon  moun- 
tains in  the  north,  which  extend  from  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Conway  S.  S.  ^Y,  to  Cardi- 
gan bay,  and  have  severiU  peaks  more  than 
8,000  ft.  high,  Moel-y-Wyddfa,  the  highest, 
being  3,590  ft. ;  the  Berwyn,  S.  of  the  Snow- 
don, the  highest  peaks  of  which  are  Arran 
Mowddwy  and  Cader  Idris,  the  latter  about 
8,000  ft.  high;  the  Plinlimmon,  the  natural 
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boTmdar7  between  North  and  South  Wales, 
which  reaches  a  height  of  2,481  ft. ;  and  the 
Black  mountains,  or  Forest  Fawr,  in  South 
Wales,  the  highest  points  of  which,  the  Oar- 
marthen  and  Brecknock  Beacons,  are  respec- 
tively 2,596  and  2,862  ft.  North  Wales  con- 
tains many  pictaresque  valleys,  bat  a  large 
part  of  it  is  at  a  high  elevation  and  unfit  for 
cultivation.  S.  of  the  Plinllmmon  range  is  an 
extensive  and  desolate  mountain  region,  but  £. 
and  W.  of  it  are  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys. 
In  South  Wales,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  mountain 
system,  is  the  plain  of  Glamorgan,  the  most  fer- 
tile part  of  the  country.  The  scenery  of  the 
Welsh  mountiuns,  which  is  noted  for  its  pictu- 
resque beaaty,  attracts  many  visitors.  Of  the 
rivers  of  Wales,  the  Dee,  Severn,  Wye,  and  Usk 
flow  into  England.  There  are  several  small- 
er streams,  of  which  the  Clwyd  flows  into  the 
Irish  sea  on  the  N.  coast ;  the  Dovey,  Rhei- 
dol,  Aeron,  and  Teifi  into  Cardigan  bay;  the 
Towy  and  Neath  into  Carmarthen  bay;  and 
the  Taff  into  Bristol  channel.  The  only  lake 
of  importance,  Bala,  is  but  4  m.  long.  About 
two  thirds  of  Wales,  extending  from  the  river 
Conway  on  the  N.  coast  nearly  to  Carmarthen 
bay,  belongs  to  the  Silarian  formation.  All 
S.  E.  Wales  is  Devonian  or  old  red  sandstone, 
above  which  lie  the  coal  fields  of  South  Wales, 
the  one  occupying  the  greater  part  of  Glamor- 
ganshire and  a  part  of  Carmarthen,  and  a  nar- 
rower one  crossing  the  Pembroke  peninsula 
to  St  Bride's  bay.  These  coal  measures  are 
estimated  to  be  from  7,000  to  12,000  ft.  thick, 
with  more  than  100  coal  beds,  70  of  which  are 
worked.  Wales  abounds  in  useful  minerals  of 
great  variety.  Anglesea  is  rich  in  copper  and 
lead  ores,  the  latter  containing  silver  enough 
to  render  its  extraction  profitable.  The  Parys 
copper  mine,  which  once  produced  annually 
70,000  tons  of  ore,  is  now  much  less  valuable. 
In  Carnarvonshire  are  great  quarries  of  slate, 
which  employ  many  thousand  hands.  The 
gross  value  of  the  annual  product  of  the  Pen- 
ryn  quarries,  under  Snowdon,  is  £150,000. 
Denbighshire  exports  roofing  slates,  paving 
flags,  and  immense  quantities  of  limestone  to 
be  used  as  a  flux  for  blast  furnaces  in  England. 
It  has  also  beds  of  iron  ore,  coal,  and  lead. 
The  adjoining  county  of  Flint  is  rich  in  iron, 
zinc,  lead,  coal,  and  limestone.  The  lead- 
smelting  works  at  Bagillt  are  among  the  most 
extensive  in  the  world.  Lead  mines  are  worked 
in  the  N.  E.  part  of  Carmarthenshire.  In  the 
same  part  of  Wales,  10  m.  W.  of  Llandovery, 
are  the  gold  mines  of  Gogofaw,  which  were 
worked  by  the  ancient  Romans.  The  galleries 
made  by  them  in  the  rock  are  still  to  be  seen, 
and  there  are  traces  of  aquedacts,  built  prob* 
ably  to  convey  water  to  wash  the  gold,  at  the 
adjacent  Roman  station  of  Cynfil-Cays,  where 
many  gold  ornaments  have  been  found.  These 
mines  have  not  been  worked  in  modem  times. 
Other  ancient  gold  mines  are  found  in  Merio- 
nethshire, N.  of  Dolgelly,  which  have  been 
worked  of  late  years.    The  lodes  contain  dso 


small  quantities  of  copper  ore  and  galena. 
Glamorganshire  is  one  of  the  richest  of  the 
mineral  districts.  Its  coal  field  is  almost  in- 
exhaustible. The  anthracite  coal  occurs  chief- 
ly near  Llanelly,  and  E.  of  it  lie  great  de- 
posits of  blast  coal.  The  collieries  employ 
aboat  10,000  hands.  Blackband  ironstone  is 
found  at  Cwm  Avon  and  other  places,  and 
there  are  several  great  iron  works,  which  em- 
ploy more  than  5,000  hands.  Copper  is  ex- 
tensively worked  at  Swansea,  Michaelston, 
Neath,  and  Taebach,  and  tin  at  Aberavon,  Ca- 
doxton,  and  Treforest  Zinc,  lead,  manganese, 
gypsa  m,  and  firestone  are  also  worked  to  some 
extent.  The  climate  is  moderate  and  equable, 
though  somewhat  cold  and  excessively  humid ; 
the  average  annual  rainfall  is  45*6  inches. 
The  soil  is  fertile  in  the  valleys,  but  often  bar- 
ren on  the  hills,  though  affording  tolerable  pas- 
turage. The  principal  vegetable  products  are 
the  cereals,  grasses,  and  some  fruits.  Agri- 
culture is  backward,  but  gradaally  improving. 
The  domestic  animals  are  generally  small,  but 
of  good  quality.  The  Hereford  cattle  are  pre- 
ferred. A  small  active  breed  of  ponies,  the 
"Merlins,"  are  reared  in  considerable  num- 
bers, and  hardy  sheep  are  raised  in  the  moun- 
tain districts.  In  the  vicinity  of  Cardiff,  near 
Newport,  and  on  the  island  of  Anglesea,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  Wales,  are  numerous 
remains  of  the  druidical  age,  called  eromleehs^ 
some  of  them  of  great  extent  and  composed 
of  stones  of  immense  size;  and  evidences  of 
the  occupation  of  some  portions  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  Romans  are  found  in  the  ruins  of 
camps,  walls,  &c.,  and  in  the  Roman  coins  oc- 
casionally exhumed. — Wales  is  divided  politi- 
cally into  12  counties,*  whose  area,  population 
in  1861  and  1871,  and  capitals  are  as  follows : 


Ana, 
•q.m. 

POPULATlOlf. 

1861. 

1871. 

Brecknock.... 
Carmarthen... 

Carnarvon 

Cardigan 

Denbigh 

FHnt 

802 
719 
947 

t>rt 
eo8 

618 
864 
855 
602 
758 
615 
482 

64,546 
61,627 

111,767 
95,663 
72,255 

100,662 
69,870 

817,751 
88,888 
67,075 
96,098 
8^408 

61.040 
60,901 

11^7lO 

106,121 
78,441 

10M02 
76,812 

897.859 
46,508 
67,628 
91.998 
25,480 

Beaamaris. 

Brecon. 

Carmarthen. 

Comarron. 

Cardigan. 

Denbigh. 

Mold. 

Glamorgan. . . . 
Merioneth .... 
Montgomery. . 
Pembroke .... 
Badnor 

Caidiir. 

Montgomery. 
Pembroke. 

Total 

7.877 

1,111,795 

1,217,185 

The  other  considerable  towns  are  Merthyr 
Tydfil  and  Swansea  in  Glamorganshire,  Hav- 
erford  West  in  Pembrokeshire,  Holyhead  on 
Holyhead  island,  Llanelly,  Welshpool,  Wrex- 
ham, Bangor,  Holywell,  Llangollen,  and  Neath. 
The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  Celtic 
origin,  and  are  called  by  their  English  neigh- 
bors Welsh,  but  by  themselves  Kymry  or  Oymri. 
In  some  of  the  larger  towns  are  considerable 
numbers  of  English,  and  the  English  langnaire 
is  spoken  in  nearly  all  the  towns,  but  the  peo* 
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pie  of  the  rural  districts  adhere  to  the  Welsh. 
(See  Cklts,  Lanouaobb  asd  Litebattbb  or 
THEjVo^-  i^M  P- 1  <^®-)  There  is  a  small  colony 
of  Flemings  in  the  district  of  Qower  in  the 
S.  W.  part  of  Glamorganshire,  who  settled 
there  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  and  who  still 
maintain  their  isolated  condition,  speaking  the 
Flemish  language,  and  rarely  intermarrying 
with  the  Welsh.  The  Welsh  are  brave  and 
generous,  but  irascible  and  impulsive,  super- 
stitions, and  somewhat  fanatical.  Tney  ad- 
here with  great  tenacity  to  their  national  cus- 
toms and  traditions,  and  take  much  pride  in 
their  antiquity.  A  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion are  engaged  in  pastoral  or  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  the  production  of  butter,  cheese, 
wool,  mutton,  and  grrin  is  very  large.  The 
most  important  manufactures  are  those  of 
iron  in  Glamorganshire,  and  those  of  flannel 
throughout  the  principality.  The  direct  for- 
eign commerce  is  not  large,  as  its  productions 
mainly  pass  through  English  ports.  Oardiff, 
Swansea.  Carmarthen,  Pembroke,  Milford,  Car- 
digan, Eiolyhead,  Beaumaris,  Carnarvon,  and 
Flint  are  ports  of  considerable  importance. 
Most  of  the  principal  towns  are  connected  by 
railway.  Two  of  the  chief  lines  are  the  Glou- 
cester and  Haverford  West,  passing  through 
the  southern  tier  of  counties,  and  the  Chester 
and  Holyhead,  following  the  northern  shore 
from  Chester,  crossing  the  Menai  strait  by  the 
Britannia  tubular  bridge,  and  terminating  at 
the  port  of  Holyhead  on  Holyhead  island,  the 
extreme  N.  W.  point  of  Wales.  Both  lines 
have  branches  and  connect  by  other  railways 
with  London.  There  are  several  canals  in 
Wales :  the  Montgomery  canal,  24  m.  long,  ex- 
tending from  Newton  in  Montgomeryshire  to 
its  junction  with  the  EUesmere  canal  in  Shrop- 
shire; the  EUesmere  and  Chester  canal,  com- 
mencing in  Denbighshire,  and  passing  through 
Flintshire,  Shropshire,  and  Cneshire  to  join 
the  Mersey ;  and  the  Brecknock  and  Aberga- 
venny canal,  85  m.  long,  which  joins  the  Mon- 
mouth canal  and  connects  through  it  with  the 
Usk.  The  two  former  connect  the  Severn  and 
the  Mersey.  The  coach  roads  or  turnpikes, 
especially  the  great  highway  from  Shrewsbury 
to  Holyhead,  are  excellent,  but  the  roads  gen- 
erally are  inferior  to  those  in  England.  Edu- 
cation is  still  far  below  the  standard  of  Eng- 
land or  Scotland.  There  are  nine  collegiate 
institutions:  University  college,  Aberystwith, 
with  ten  instructors;  St.  David's  college,  Lam- 
peter, with  six  instructors;  the  Presbyterian 
college  at  Carmarthen;  Independent  colleges 
at  Bala  and  Brecon;  the  Baptist  college  at 
Llangollen ;  St.  Beuno's  Roman  Catholic  col- 
lege at  St.  Asaph ;  and  the  Calvinistic  Metho- 
dist colleges  of  Bala  and  Trevecca.  The  peo- 
ple are  almost  entirely  Protestants,  and  a 
majority  of  them  dissenters.  There  are  four 
episcopal  sees  in  the  principality,  St.  David's, 
Bangor,  Llandaff,  and  St.  Asaph's.  Among 
the  dissenting  denominations,  tne  Calvinistic 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians  are 


most  numerous.  The  Mormons  have  made  a 
large  number  of  converts  in  Wales. — When  the 
Romans  invaded  Britain  in  A.  D.  48  Wales  was 
inhabited  by  a  people  of  Celtic  origin  divided 
into  three  tribes.  The  Ordovices  occupied  the 
northern  part  and  the  island  of  Mona  (Man), 
the  Demet»  the  western  part,  and  the  Silures 
the  central  and  southern  parts.  The  Silures 
were  the  most  numerous  and  powerful.  The 
country  was  repeatedly  invaded  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  Caractacus,  king  of  the  Silures,  was 
captured  and  carried  to  Rome.  Though  many 
times  overrun,  Wales  was  not  subdued,  and 
remained  a  place  of  refuge  for  those  Britons 
who  fled  from  the  Roman  rule.  Many  more 
fled  thither  from  the  invading  Saxons,  and, 
becoming  incorporated  with  the  original  in- 
habitants, formed  a  people  who  have  in  many 
places  preserved  their  language  and  customs 
to  the  present  day.  The  origin  of  their  name 
Eymry  has  been  long  discussed,  but  no  gen- 
erally admitted  result  has  been  attained.  Af- 
ter the  Romans  abandoned  Britain  in  the  early 
part  of  the  6th  century  the  Welsh  were  en- 
gaged with  varying  fortune  in  continued  con- 
tests with  the  Saxons.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  8th  century  Off  a,  kin^  of  Mercia,  construct- 
ed a  dike,  traces  of  which  remain,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Dee  to  the  Wye,  as  a  defence 
against  the  Welsh.  Wales  was  divided  into  a 
number  of  petty  kingdoms,  and  was  repeated- 
ly ravaged  by  the  Danes.  During  the  9th  cen- 
tury it  was  nearly  all  brought  under  the  do- 
minion of  Roderick  the  Great,  who  divided 
it  into  three  principalities,  Gwynedh  (Korth 
Wales),  Dyved  (South  Wales),  and  Powys, 
which  on  his  death  (about  875)  he  left  to  his 
three  sons.  About  980  Athelstan,  king  of 
England,  reduced  the  country  so  far  as  to  com- 
pel it  to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  About  940  it 
was  again  united  under  one  king,  How  el  Dda 
("the  Good "),  who  reformed  and  digested  its 
laws.  On  his  death  it  was  again  divided,  and 
from  this  time  the  Welsh  people  were  contin- 
ually engaged  in  war  with  the  Danes  and  the 
English,  or  in  civil  strifes.  Just  previous  to 
the  Korman  conquest  they  were  compelled  to 
pay  tribute  to  King  Harold.  They  refused  the 
tribute  to  William  the  Conqueror,  and  he  in- 
vaded the  country  and  reduced  them  to  sub- 
mission. From  this  time  the  English  kings 
claimed  Wales  as  part  of  their  dominions,  but 
the  claim  was  constantly  resisted,  and  the 
country  was  also  distracted  by  intestine  war- 
fare. In  1267  Llewellyn  ap  Gryflyth,  having 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  greater  part 
of  Wales,  and  having  defeated  the  English  in 
battle  and  inflicted  great  damage  on  their  ter- 
ritory, was  acknowledged  as  prince  of  Wales 
by  Henry  III.,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded. 
In  1276  Edward  I.  summoned  Dewellyn  to  a 
parliament  at  Westminster.  Soon  afterward 
Eleanor  de  Montfort,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Leicester  and  betrothed  to  Llewellyn,  was  made 
prisoner  by  Edward  when  on  her  way  to  Wales. 
Llewellyn  refused  to  comply  with  the  summons 
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nnless  she  was  released  and  hostages  for  his 
own  safety  were  given.  War  immediately 
commenced,  and  Llewellyn  was  compelled  to 
conclude  a  peace  on  humiliating  terms,  though 
Eleanor  was  released  and  married  to  him.  In 
the  spring  of  1282  Llewellyn  again  rebelled, 
but  in  December  was  defeated  and  slain.  His 
brother  David,  who  succeeded  him,  was  cap- 
tured and  executed  as  a  traitor  at  Shrewsbury 
the  next  year;  and  by  the  statnte  of  Rhnddlen 
(12  Edward  L,  o.  6)  Wales  was  united  to  Eng- 
land. The  title  prince  of  Wales  was  given  by 
Edward  to  his  son,  the  future  Edward  II.,  who 
was  born  in  Carnarvon  castle,  April  25,  1284, 
and  has  ever  since  been  borne  by  the  eldest  son 
of  the  English  sovereign.  Rebellions  against 
the  English  rule  broke  out  in  1287,  1294,  and 
1316,  but  they  were  suppressed  and  their  lead- 
ers executed.  In  1400  tne  Welsh,  led  by  Owen 
Glendower,  made  their  last  attempt  to  recov- 
er their  independence.  They  mamtained  the 
struggle  until  his  death  in  1415.  (See  Gixs- 
DowKH.)  The  laws  of  Wales  were  now  grad- 
ually assimilated  to  those  of  England,  until  in 
1536,  by  the  statute  27  Henry  VIII.,  c.  20,  the 
complete  identity  of  the  two  countries  in  all 
essential  points  was  established;  and  in  the 
reigns  of  George  IV.  and  William  IV.  the  last 
traces  of  political  distinction  were  abolished. 

WALES,  Ltnguge  and  Uteratve  0C  SeeOELTS, 
Languages  and  Litebatubb  of  the. 

WALEWSU,  Alexaidie  Fteriii  Jas^  Mma, 
count  and  duke,  a  French  statesman,  born  in 
the  chateau  of  Walewice,  Poland,  Mav  4, 1810, 
died  in  Strasbnrg,  Oct.  27,  1868.  He  was  re- 
puted an  illegitimate  son  of  Napoleon  I.  and 
the  countess  Walewska,  after  whose  death  he 
was  sent  to  school  at  Geneva.  In  1880  he  went 
to  Warsaw  and  fought  with  the  patriots  at  the 
battle  of  Groch6w,  and  was  sent  to  London  to 
solicit  English  intervention.  After  the  fall  of 
Warsaw  he  entered  the  French  army  as  cap- 
tain, and  at  the  close  of  1838  was  naturalized 
in  France.  Subsequently  he  was  employed  on 
a  confidential  mission  to  Abd-el-Eader,  and 
held  an  office  at  Oran.  In  1888  he  established 
in  Paris  the  Messager  newspaper,  which  in  1840 
he  sold  to  Thiers,  who  appointed  him  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Mehemet  Ali.  He  continued  in  the  dip- 
lomatic service  under  Guizot,  being  employed 
on  various  missions,  and  was  attache  at  Buenos 
Ayres  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  Feb. 
24,  1848.  He  then  joined  his  intimate  friend 
Louis  Napoleon,  who  gave  him  in  1849  the 
mission  to  Florence,  and  subsequently  sent  him 
to  Naples  and  England.  In  1855  he  entered 
the  senate,  succeeded  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  in  the 
foreign  office,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris  of  March  80,  1856.  In 
January,  1860,  he  was  succeeded  by  Thou- 
venel,  but  was  made  a  member  of  the  privy 
council,  and  on  Nov.  24  minister  of  state.  In 
January,  1862,  he  was  chairman  of  the  impor- 
tant committee  relating  to  the  copyright  of 
authors  and  artists.  After  De  Morny^s  death 
in  1865,  having  resigned  his  place  in  the  sen- 


ate, he  succeeded  him  in  the  legislative  body 
as  member  for  the  department  of  Landes, 
where  he  owned  large  property,  and  was  its 
president  till  September,  1866.  He  also  retired 
from  the  ministry  and  received  the  title  of  duke. 
In  1867  he  was  reinstated  in  the  senate.  In 
1869  the  emperor  purchased  Walewski^s  estates 
in  Landes.  and  granted  a  pension  of  20,000 
francs  to  nis  widow.  His  son  by  the  actress 
Rachel  bears  his  name. 

WALHALLA,  or  YtlhalUit  See  Mtthologt,  vol. 
xii.,  p.  120,  and  Ratisbon. 

WALKiS.  L  A  N.  W.  county  of  Georgia, 
drained  by  the  Chattooga  and  Ohickamauga 
rivers;  area,  500  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  9,925, 
of  whom  1,529  were  colored.  It  is  traversed 
by  Taylor's  ridge,  and  contains  Pigeon,  White 
Oak,  and  Lookout  mountains.  The  soil  along 
the  streams  is  very  rich.  Bituminous  coal, 
marble,  limestone,  gypsum,  and  lead  abound, 
and  there  are  several  fine  mineral  springs. 
Crawfish  spring,  12  m.  N,  of  the  capital,  affords 
water  sufficient  to  float  a  steamboat  within  a 
short  distance  from  the  cavern  from  which  it 
issues.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
107,901  bushels  of  wheat,  226,194  of  Indian 
com,  28,547  of  oats,  4,908  of  Irish  and  18,022 
of  sweet  potatoes,  71,887  lbs.  of  butter,  13,819 
of  wool,  and  3,268  of  tobacco.  There  were 
1,608  horses,  1,933  milch  cows,  2,949  other 
cattle,  5,673  sheep,  and  12,413  swine.  Capital, 
Lafayette.  II*  A  N.  W.  county  of  Alabama, 
drained  by  Mulberry  river  and  Lost  creek,  af- 
fluents of  the  Black  Warrior,  and  by  the  Sipsy 
and  Black  water  rivers ;  area,  828  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  6,543,  of  whom  308  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  in  the  valleys 
very  fertile.  Bituminous  coal  is  found,  and 
there  is  an  abundance  of  choice  timber.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  9,606  bushels 
of  wheat,  158,810  of  rye,  33,553  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes, 36,652  lbs.  of  butter,  3,242  of  wool,  and 
1,213  of  tobacco.  There  were  962  horses, 
2,107  milch  cows,  4,073  other  cattle,  3,361 
sheep,  and  1,795  swine.  Capital,  Jasper.  IIL 
An  E.  county  of  Texas,  bounded  N.  E.  by 
Trinity  river;  area,  854  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
9,776,  of  whom  5,823  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  level,  and  the  soil  a  rich  alluvium.  It 
is  intersect>ed  by  the  Houston  and  Great  North- 
em  railroad.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  186,401  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  35,536  of 
sweet  potatoes,  38,226  lbs.  of  butter,  and  5,624 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  1,680  horses, 
2,904  milch  cows,  9,606  other  cattle,  2,551 
sheep,  and  8,126  swine ;  3  saw  mills,  1  cotton 
mill,  and  1  woollen  mill.    Capital,  Huntsville. 

WALKHt,  Awua,  an  American  political  econ- 
omist, born  in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  May  4, 1799, 
died  at  North  Brookfleld,  Mass.,  Oct.  29, 1875. 
He  was  a  merchant  in  Boston  from  1825  to 
1840,  and  was  prominent  as  an  abolitionist. 
In  1843  and  1849  he  went  to  Europe  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  internationd  peace  conventions. 
In  1848  he  was  a  representative  in  the'legisla> 
ture,  in  1849  a  state  senator,  in  1851>  2  secre- 
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tarjT  of  state,  in  1858  a  member  of  the  state 
constitntional  convention,  and  in  1862-'8  a 
member  of  congress.  From  1842  to  1849  he 
was  professor  of  political  economy  at  Oberlin 
college,  and  from  1861  to  1875  lecturer  at  Am- 
herst college.  He  published  *^  Nature  and  Uses 
of  Money  and  Mixed  Currency"  (Boston, 
1857) $  ''Science  of  Wealth,  a  Manual  of  Po- 
litical Economy"  (1866;  7th  ed.,  1874);  and 
with  William  B.  Calhoun  and  Charles  L.  Flint 
"  Transactions  of  the  Agricultural  Societies  of 
Massachusetts"  (7  vols.,  1848-'54).— His  son 
Fbanois  Amasa,  bom  July  2, 1840,  studied  law, 
served  in  the  civil  war,  was  made  brevet  brig- 
adier general  in  1865,  became  chief  of  the  bu- 
reau of  statistics  at  Washington  in  1869,  super- 
intendent of  the  census  of  1870,  Indian  com- 
missioner in  1871,  and  in  1872  professor  of 
political  economy  and  history  in  the  Sheffield 
scientific  school  of  Yale  college.  Besides  the 
reports  of  the  census  (8  vols.  4to),  he  has  pub- 
lished "The  Indian  Question"  (Boston,  1878), 
and  "  The  Wages  Question  "  (New  York,  1876), 
and  compiled  the  ''Statistical  Atlas  of  the 
United  States  "  (folio,  1874). 

WILKES,  Frederick,  an  English  painter,  bom 
in  London  in  1840,  died  in  1876.  He  studied 
at  the  royal  academy,  furnished  designs  for 
illustrated  works,  and  became  in  1864  an  asso- 
ciate and  in  1866  a  member  of  the  old  water- 
color  society,  and  in  1871  an  associate  of  the 
academy.  His  water-color  paintings  include 
"Philip  in  Church,"  "The  Fairy,"  "The 
Housewife,"  "The  Fishmonger's  Shop,"  and 
"The  Harbor  of  Refuge;"  his  oil  paintings, 
"The  Lost  Woman"  (1863),  "The  Bathers" 
(1867),  "The  Vagrants"  (1868),  "The  Old 
Gate"  (1869),  "The  Plough"  (1870),  "The 
Harbor  of  Refuge"  (1872),  and  "The  Right 
of  Way"  (1875).  About  200  of  his  pictures 
were  exhibited  in  London  in  1876. 

WILKES,  JsBMS,  an  American  clergyman, 
president  of  Harvard  college^bom  in  Burling- 
ton, Mass.,  then  a  part  of  Wobum,  Aug.  16, 
1794,  died  in  Cambridge,  Deo.  28,  1874.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1814,  studied 
theology  in  Cambridge,  and  from  1818  to  1889 
was  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  in  Charles- 
town.  From  1881  to  1839  he  was  editor  of 
the  "Christian  Examiner."  He  became  Al- 
ford  professor  of  moral  and  intellectual  phi- 
losophy in  Harvard  college  in  1889,  and  was 
president  of  the  oolleg|6  from  1853  to  1860. 
He  edited  works  by  Reid  and  Stewart  for  the 
use  of  college  students,  and  published  a  vol- 
ume of  sermons  preached  in  the  chapel  of 
Harvard  college  (1861),  "Memoir  of  D.  Apple- 
ton  White"  (1868),  and  a  "Memoir  of  Josiah 
Quincy  "  (1867).  A  volume  of  his  posthumous 
discourses  was  published  in  1876.  He  left  his 
valuable  library  and  $15,000  in  money  to  Har- 
vard college. 

WALKEB,  Jehu,  an  English  lexicographer, 
born  at  Colney-Hatch,  Middlesex,  March  18, 
1782,  died  in  London,  Aug.  1,  1807.  He  was 
successively  a  merchant,  actor,  and  teacher. 


In  1769  he  began  to  teach  elocution,  in  which 
he  soon  gained  a  wide  celebrity.  In  1772  he 
published  "A  General  Idea  of  a  Pronouncing 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language;"  in  1775 
a  rhyming  dictionary,  first  published  under  the 
title  of  "A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
answering  at  once  the  purposes  of  Rhyming, 
Spelling,  and  Pronouncing;"  in  1781  "Ele- 
ments of  Elocution;"  in  1788  "  Hints  for  Im- 
provement in  the  Art  of  Reading,"  a  pamphlet, 
most  of  which  was  incorporated  in  the  "  Rhe- 
torical Grammar"  (1785);  in  1787  a  small 
treatise  entitled  "  The  Melody  of  Speaking  de- 
lineated, or  Elocution  taught  like  Music  by 
Visible  Signs;"  in  1791  his  chief  work,  the 
"  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary  and  Exposi- 
tor of  the  English  Language,"  which  for  many 
years  was  the  general  standard;  in  1798  a 
"  Key  "  to  the  pronunciation  of  (>reek,  Latin, 
and  Scripture  names;  and  in  1805  "Outlines 
of  Enghsh  Grammar."  Mr.  Walker  was 
brought  up  as  a  Presbyterian,  but  died  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith. 

WiLKEB,  Eatert  Jaafs,  an  American  states- 
man, bom  in  Northumberland,  Pa.,  July  19, 
1801,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  11, 
1869.  He  graduated  at  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1819,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Pittsburgh  in  1821.  In  1826  he  re- 
moved to  Natchez,  Miss.,  and  joined  the  dem- 
ocratic party  there.  He  was  a  United  States 
senator  from  1887  to  1845,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  treasury  by  President 
rolk,  retiring  in  1849.  He  was  the  principal 
author  of  the  revenue  tariff  of  1846.  In  1857 
•  8  he  was  governor  of  Kansas  territory,  which 
office  he  resigned  from  opposition  to  the  policy 
of  President  Buchanan ;  and  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  in  1861  he  declared  strongly 
for  the  Union.  In  1868-'4  he  was  financial 
agent  of  the  United  States  in  Europe,  effect- 
ing the  sale  of  $250,000,000  of  U.  S.  bonds. 
He  published  "Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Mississippi,  1818-'82"  (1884);  "Argument 
on  the  Mississippi  Slave  Question  "  (1841) ;  and 
four  pamphlets  on  the  finances  and  resources 
of  the  United  States  (London,  1863-'4). 

WALKEB,  Sears  Caok,  an  American  mathema- 
tician, bom  in  Wilmington,  Mass.,  March  28, 
1805,  died  in  Cincinnati,  Jan.  80,  1858.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1825,  taught 
school  for  several  years  near  Boston  and  in 
Philadelphia,  and  actively  engaged  in  scientific 
labors.  His  parallactic  tables,  first  prepared 
in  1834  for  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia,  great- 
ly reduced  the  time  needed  for  computing  the 
phases  of  an  occultation.  In  the  "  Memoirs  of 
the  Philosophical  Society  "  (new  series,  vol.  i.) 
he  publish^  a  long  series  of  observations  of 
occultations.  In  1837  he  prepared  a  plan  for 
the  organization  of  an  observatory  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Philadelphia  high  school,  which 
was  one  of  the  earliest  built  in  America.  (See 
Obsbbvatobt,  vol.  xii.,  p.  567.)  In  1841  he 
published  a  valuable  memoir  on  the  periodical 
meteors  of  August  and  November.    In  1846 
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he  received  an  appointment  in  the  Washing- 
ton observatory,  where  on  Feb.  2,  1847,  four 
months  after  the  detection  of  the  planet  Nep- 
tune, he  made  the  discovery  that  a  star  ob- 
served by  Lalande  in  May,  1795,  must  in  fact 
have  been  this  planet.  The  prediction  conse- 
quently made,  that  the  recorded  star  would 
not  be  found  in  the  heavens,  was  confirmed 
by  Prof.  Hubbard.  The  same  discovery  was 
made  independently  in  Europe  a  few  weeks 
later  by  an  actual  examination  of  the  heavens 
through  270  square  degrees,  and  confirmed  by 
an  examination  of  the  original  manuscripts  of 
Lalande.  From  1847  till  his  death  Mr.  Walker 
had  charge  of  the  longitude  computations  of 
the  United  States  coast  survey.  With  Prof. 
Bache  he  developed  the  method  of  determin- 
ing dififorences  of  longitude  by  telegraph,  which 
was  put  into  successful  operation  in  1849. 

WALKER.  WUHaB,  an  American  adventurer, 
born  in  ffashville,  Tenn.,  May  8,  1824,  exe- 
cuted at  Trujillo,  Honduras,  Sept.  12,  1860. 
He  studied  both  law  and  medicine,  was  a  jour- 
nalist in  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco,  and 
practised  law  in  Marysville,  Cal.  In  July, 
1853,  he  organized  an  expedition  for  the  con- 
quest of  Sonora,  but  failed  for  want  of  sup- 
plies, after  taking  possession  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, and  surrendered  himself  to  the  United 
States  officials  at  San  Diego.  In  May,  1854,  he 
was  tried  at  San  Francisco  for  violation  of  the 
neutrality  laws,  and  was  ac(}uitted.  In  1856 
some  American  speculators  in  Nicaragua  in- 
duced Walker  to  interfere  in  the  intestine 
troubles  of  that  country,  ostensibly  in  aid  of 
the  democratic  party.  He  landed  at  Realejo 
on  June  11  with  62  followers,  was  joined  by  a 
few  natives,  fought  successfully  at  Rivas  and 
Virgin  bay,  took  possession  of  the  city  of 
Granada  on  Oct.  15,  and  by  a  treaty  with  Cor- 
ral, the  opposing  leader,  was  made  general- 
issimo. Corral  was  tried  for  treason  by  a 
court  martial  over  which  Walker  presided, 
and  shot  Nov.  8.  Recruits  came  from  the 
United  States,  and  on  March  1,  1856,  Walker 
had  1,200  men.  War  breaking  out  with  Costa 
Rica,  he  was  defeated  at  Guanacaste  on  March 
20,  but  had  the  advantage  in  a  second  battle 
at  Rivas  on  April  11,  and  hostilities  ceased. 
He  now  broke  up  the  interoceanic  transit  route 
by  confiscating  the  property  and  revoking  the 
charter  of  the  Vanderbilt  steamship  company. 
In  June  he  caused  himself  to  be  elected  presi- 
dent, and  in  September  annulled  by  a  decree 
the  existing  prohibition  of  slavery.  His  arbi- 
trary acts  provoked  a  domestic  insurrection, 
which  was  seconded  by  several  surrounding 
states  and  by  agents  of  the  Vanderbilt  com- 
pany; and  after  a  series  of  battles,  on  May  1, 
1857,  he  delivered  himself  up  with  16  of  his 
officers  to  Commander  C.  H.  Davis  of  the 
United  States  sloop  of  war  St.  Mary's,  by 
whom  he  was  conveyed  to  Panama.  Thence 
he  went  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  put 
under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace ;  but  in  Novem- 
ber he  was  once  more  in  Nicaragua.    In  De- 


cember Commodore  Paulding,  U.  S.  N.,  com- 
pelled him  and  his  182  men  to  surrender,  and 
carried  them  to  New  York;  but  President 
Buchanan's  government  declined  to  recognize 
Walker  as  a  prisoner,  on  the  ground  of  the 
illegality  of  his  arrest  on  foreign  soil.  In 
October,  1858,  he  sailed  with  a  new  expe- 
dition from  Mobile,  in  a  vessel  without  a 
clearance,  but  was  arrested  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  tried  at  New  Orleans,  and  ac- 
quitted. In  June,  1860,  he  sailed  with  a  small 
force  from  New  Orleans  to  Trujillo,  with  the  de- 
sign of  making  a  revolution  in  Honduras.  He 
fsnled,  and  was  captured  and  shot.  He  pub- 
lished "  The  War  in  Nicaragua"  (Mobile,  1860). 
WAULING  LEAF,  the  common  name  for  a 
North  American  fern,  also  called  walking  fern. 
It  was  formerly  classed  as  asplenium  rhizo- 
phyllumy  which  name  it  still  retains  in  Eu- 
ropean catalogues,  but  it  is  now  placed  in  a 
separate  genus;  the  tori  or  fruit  dots  often 
come  together  in  pairs  and  are  confluent  where 
they  meet,  appearing  like  one  long  fruit  dot 
bent  upon  itself ;  on  this  account  it  is  called 


Walking  Leaf  (Camptosoraa  rfalxophjlhifl). 

eampto9orv8  (6r.  Kafiirrdc^  bent,  and  (ropSgj  a 
heap),  retaining  the  same  specific  name.  It 
is  one  of  the  rare,  or  rather  local  ferns,  f onnd 
from  New  England  westward  to  Wisconsin, 
and  southward  along  the  mountains  to  Georgia^ 
on  moist,  shady,  and  usually  limestone  rocks* 
The  evergreen  fronds  grow  in  tufts  and  ard 
from  4  to  9  in.  long,  with  a  long  stipe  (like 
a  leaf  stalk),  lanceolate,  with  a  heart-shaped, 
auricled,  or  halberd-shaped  base,  and  tapering 
above  into  a  very  long,  slender,  almost  filiform 
point ;  the  upper  surface  dark  green  and  smooth, 
the  under  side  netted  with  veins,  to  which  are 
attached  the  long  fruit  dots,  either  singly  or 
together  in  the  manner  already  described.  The 
tips  of  the  attenuate  fronds  often  strike  root 
where  they  touch  the  ground,  and  new  fronds 
are  formed  at  some  littie  distance  from  the  old 
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plant,  and  thesd  in  tarn  form  other  plants; 
nenoe  the  common  name,  and  the  specific  name, 
rhieophyUus ;  the  plant  often  forms  dense 
tangled  masses.  It  may  be  ooltivated  if  its 
natural  locality  is  imitated. 

WALLACE,  a  W.  oonntj  of  Kansas,  bordering 
on  Colorado,  and  drained  by  the  Smoky  Hill 
river  and  its  branches;  area,  abont  2,000  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  688.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Kansas  Pacific  railroad.  The  surface  consists 
of  elevated  prairies.    Capital,  Wallace. 

WALLACE,  Alfred  Bwnl,  an  English  nataral- 
ist,  bom  at  Usk,  Monmouthshire,  Jan.  8,  1822. 
He  was  employed  for  several  years  in  the 
architectural  office  of  his  brother,  and  then 
devoted  himself  to  nataral  history.  In  1848 
he  accompanied  Mr.  H.  W.  Bates  in  a  scientific 
expedition  to  Brazil,  where,  after  a  protracted 
sojourn  in  Par4,  he  explored  the  primeval  for- 
ests of  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro,  returning 
to  England  in  1852.  His  valuable  collections, 
especially  rich  in  the  departments  of  ornithol- 
ogy and  botany,  were  in  great  part  destroyed 
by  shipwreck.  In  1868  he  published  "  Travels 
on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro  "  and  ^'  Palm 
Trees  of  the  Amazon  and  their  Uses,"  and  in 
1854  undertook  a  journey  to  the  East  Indies, 
where  for  a  period  of  nearly  eight  years  he 
explored  the  greater  part  of  the  islands  con- 
stituting the  Malay  archipelago,  and  portions 
of  Papua.  While  pursuing  his  researches  rel- 
ative to  the  fauna  and  flora  of  these  regions, 
Mr.  Wallace,  unaware  of  Darwin's  previous 
labors  in  the  same  direction,  attempted  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  species, 
and  arrived  at  almost  the  same  general  conclu- 
sions which  were  simultaneously  reached  by 
that  naturalist.  (See  Evolution.)  His  paper 
'*  On  the  Tendency  of  Varieties  to  depart  in- 
definitely from  the  Original  Type,"  transmitted 
through  Sir  Charles  Lyell  to  the  Linnaan  so- 
ciety, was  read  before  that  body  on  July  1, 
1868,  coincidently  with  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  paper  "On  the  Tendency  of  Species 
to  form  Varieties,  and  on  the  Perpetuation 
of  Species  and  Varieties  by  means  of  Natural 
Selection."  Though  recognizing  the  efficacy 
of  natural  selection  in  producing  most  of  the 
changes  attributed  to  its  action  by  Mr.  Dar- 
win, he  denies  its  competence  to  effect,  with- 
out the  joint  agency  of  some  higher  cause, 
the  transition  to  man  from  the  anthropoid 
apes.  In  1862  Mr.  Wallace  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where  for  several  years  he  was  mainly 
engaged  in  the  classification  of  his  vast  collec- 
tion, which  embraced  upward  of  100,000  ento- 
mological specimens,  and  more  than  8,000 
birds.  The  results  of  his  eastern  explorations 
were  partially  embodied  in  "  The  Malay  Archi- 
pelago :  the  Land  of  the  Orang-utan  and  the  Bird 
of  Paradise"  (1869).  Mr.  Wallace  has  of  late 
been  prominently  associated  with  the  believers 
in  the  so-called  spiritualistic  phenomena,  to  the 
examination  of  which  he  has  devoted  special 
attention.  His  observations  were  published  in 
a  series  of  essays  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review  " 
824  VOL.  XVI.— 28 


for  1874,  reprinted  as  ^'  Miracles  and  Modem 
Spiritualism  "  (1876).  In  1868  he  received  the 
royal  medal  from  the  royal  society,  and  in  1870 
the  gold  medal  from  the  geographical  society 
of  Paris.  In  1870  he  published  "  Contribu- 
tions to  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection." 
His  elaborate  work  ^'  On  the  Geographical  Dis- 
tribution of  Animals"  (2  vols.)  appeared  in 
1876  in  English,  French,  and  German. 

WALLACE,  Hence  Rluey,  an  American  author, 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  26,  1817,  died  in 
Paris,  Dec.  16,  1862.  He  graduated  at-Prince- 
ton  college  in  1886,  and  studied  law,  but  never 
practised.  In  connection  with  Judge  Hare 
he  edited  and  annotated  "American  Leading 
Cases,"  "Smith's  Leading  Cases,"  and  "  White 
and  Tudor's  Leading  Cases  in  Equity,"  which 
have  passed  through  numerous  editions,  fie 
published  anonymously  "Stanley,  or  the  Re- 
collections of  a  Man  of  the  World,"  a  novel 
(Philadelphia,  1888) ;  and  after  his  death  were 
published  "Art  and  Scenery  in  Europe,  with 
other  Papers"  (1866),  and  "Literary  Criti- 
cisms, and  other  Papers  "  (1866). 

WALLACaE,  Sir  IsniiUui,  a  Scottish  patriot,  born 
about  1270,  executed  at  Smithfield,  Aug.  28, 
1806.  He  was  of  Anglo-Norman  descent,  the 
younger  son  of  Sir  Malcolm  Wallace,  knight 
of  EUerslie.  While  at  the  high  school  in  Dun- 
dee, in  an  altercation  he  stabbed  the  son  of 
the  English  governor  of  Dundee  castle,  and 
fled.  For  some  time  he  was  an  outlaw  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  southern  highlands ;  and  his 
accomplishments,  personal  prowess,  and  bra- 
very drew  around  nim  a  considerable  number 
of  followers,  including  several  men  of  note. 
After  the  insurrection  broke  out  in  1297,  he 
attacked  the  English  justiciary  holding  court  at 
Scone,  took  maoy  prisoners,  and  killed  many 
more.  At  the  same  time  Sir  WUliam  Dotg- 
las  and  others  of  his  adherents  surprised  and 
compelled  the  surrender  of  the  English  gar- 
risons in  the  castles  of  Durisdeer  and  San- 
quhar. Edward  I.  sent  into  Scotland  an  army 
of  40,000  men  with  a  small  cavalry  troop,  un- 
der Sir  Henry  Percy  and  Sir  Robert  Clifford. 
The  Scottish  force  had  assembled  at  Lochma- 
ben,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  English  a 
night  attack  was  made  by  Wallace,  who  was 
forced  to  fall  back  toward  Irvine  in  Ayr- 
shire. Dissensions  arose  among  the  chiefs  in 
the  Scottish  army,  and  a  treaty  was  agreed 
upon.  Wallace  and  Murray  of  Bothwell  alone 
of  the  leaders  protested,  and  retired  into  the 
northern  counties,  where  they  speedily  re- 
cruited a  powerful  force,  and  surprised  and 
captured  the  English  garrisons  at  Aberdeen, 
Dunnottar,  Forfar,  and  Montrose.  Wallace 
had  begun  the  siege  of  Dundee,  when  he  heard 
of  the  advance  of  a  powerful  English  army 
toward  the  river  Forth  in  the  direction  of 
Stirling.  He  at  once  abandoned  the  siege, 
and,  recruiting  as  he  went,  reached  Stirling 
with  40,000  foot  and  180  horse.  The  Eng- 
lish, 50,000  foot  and  1,000  horse,  were  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Surrey.    Several 
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titled  deserters  from  the  Scottish  armj,  who 
were  with  Surrey,  were  deputed  to  persuade 
Wallace  to  capitulate,  a  free  pardon  heisg  of- 
fered unconditionally  in  the  name  of  the  Eng- 
lish king.  The  terms  were  rejected,  and  a 
large  portion  of  Surrey's  force  crossed  the  riv- 
er and  fought  the  great  battle  of  Oambusken- 
neth  or  Stirling  bridge,  Sept.  10,  1297.  From 
their  advantageous  position  Wallace's  men 
drove  them  back  and  pursued  them  to  the 
border  town  of  Berwick.  King  Edward's 
forces  were  almost  completely  cut  to  pieces, 
and  Wallace,  by  general  consent,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  lawful  monarch  (John,  then  in 
the  tower  of  London),  was  declared  guardian 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  A  severe  famine 
following  suggested  the  invasion  of  the  north- 
em  counties  of  England.  Wallace  laid  waste 
the  country  from  the  borders  to  Newcastle, 
and  returned  with  his  spoils,  to  attempt  an 
organization  of  Scotland.  Meanwhile  Edward 
had  rused  an  army  of  80,000  infantry  and 
7,000  horse.  A  portion  of  this  force  landed 
by  sea  on  the  N.  £.  coast,  and  suffered  a  par- 
tial reverse ;  but  the  main  body  advanced 
northward  from  the  border,  and  on  July  22, 
1298,  came  up  with  the  Scottish  forces  near 
Falkirk,  where  a  decisive  engagement  was 
fought,  in  which  the  army  of  Wedlace  was  de- 
feated with  a  loss,  according  to  various  histo- 
rians, of  15,000.  For  several  years  after  this 
Wallace  carried  on  a  guerilla  warfare,  and  he 
also  went  to  Paris  to  secure  French  interven- 
tion. In  February,  1804,  he  was  declared  an 
outlaw.  Large  rewards  were  offered  by  Ed- 
ward for  his  arrest,  and  he  was  ultimately  be- 
trayed by  Sir  John  Menteith.  The  day  after 
his  arrival  in  London  the  form  of  a  trial  was 
gone  through  in  Westminster  hall;  tiie  pris- 
oner, in  derision  of  his  pretensions  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  being  decorated  with  a 
crown  of  laurel.  He  was  condemned  to  death, 
and  the  same  day  dragged  at  the  tails  of  horses 
to  West  Smithfield,  and  there  hung,  drawn,  and 
quartered.  His  head  was  set  upon  London 
bridge,  and  his  limbs  were  eznosed  at  New- 
castle, Berwick,  Perth,  and  Stirling. 

WALLACE,  WUHui  VlMrat,  an  Irish  composer, 
born  in  Waterford  in  1816,  died  at  the  chAteau 
de  Bay  en,  Haute-Garonne,  France,  Oct.  12, 
1866.  He  received  his  earliest  musical  instruc- 
tion from  his  father,  a  military  band  master, 
and  at  the  age  of  15  could  play  on  every  instru- 
ment of  the  orchestra,  and  had  written  numer- 
ous compositions  for  military  bands.  As  a  per- 
former on  the  pianoforte  and  violin  he  showed 
great  excellence.  At  the  age  of  18,  on  account 
of  failing  health,  he  went  to  New  South  Wales, 
and  was  long  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
He  gave  his  first  concert  at  Sydney  with  great 
success,  and  thenceforth  travelled  extensively 
over  the  southern  hemisphere,  deriving  large 
emoluments  in  the  Spanish  American  cities 
from  his  performances  on  the  violin  and  the 
pianoforte.  After  a  professional  tour  in  the 
United  States  he  returned  in  1846  to  England, 


where  his  first  opera,  ^' Maritana,''  was  pro- 
duced with  great  success.  He  then  produced 
in  rapid  succession  ^^  Matilda  of  Hungary," 
''The  Maid  of  Ztlrich,"  "Gulnare,"  and  "01- 
ga,"  several  of  which  were  performed  in  Ger- 
many and  elsewhere  in  continental  Europe. 
In  1849  he  was  commissioned  to  write  an  opera 
for  the  grand  opera  of  Paris,  but  had  scarcely 
begun  the  work  when  he  became  blind.  For 
the  purpose  of  recovering  his  eyesight  he 
made  a  voyage  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  whence  in 
1850  he  came  to  the  United  States.  Several 
years  later  he  returned  to  England,  where  in 
1854  his  ''Lurline"  and  in  1861  his  ''Amber 
Witch"  were  brought  out.  In  1862  he  pro- 
duced "Love's  Triumph,"  and  in  1868  "The 
Desert  Flower." 

WALLACHIA  (Ger.  Walaehei;  Wallach.  Teare 
Ramanesca;  Turk.  Ak-lfiak\  a  country  of  S.  E. 
Europe,  constituting  with  Moldavia  the  princi- 
pality of  Roumania,  of  which  it  is  the  larger 
part,  tributary  to  Turkey.  It  is  situated  be- 
tween lat.  48*^  88'  and  46°  48'  N.,  and  Ion.  22** 
20'  and  28°  12'  £.,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  Tran- 
sylvania and  Moldavia,  E.  and  S.  by  Bulgaria, 
and  W.  by  Servia  and  Hungary ;  area,  28,878 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  8,000,000,  of  whom  about 
four  fifths  are  Wallachs  or  Roumans,  and  the 
remainder  include  Greeks  (chiefly  at  Braila), 
Germans  (chiefly  at  Bucharest),  Armenians, 
Hungarians,  Serbs,  Russians,  gypsies,  and  Jews. 
The  Carpathian  mountains  separate  it  from 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  the  Danube 
from  Bulgaria  and  Servia.  It  is  divided  into 
Great  and  Little  Wallachia,  which  are  subdi- 
vided into  17  districts.  The  capital  is  Bucha- 
rest, which  is  also  the  capital  of  Roumania. 
Braila  is  the  chief  port,  and  among  other  larger 
towns  are  Ployeshti,  Giurgevo,  and  Erayova. 
The  Danube  forms  five  eighths  of  the  frontier, 
and  the  whole  country  is  drained  by  its  tribu- 
taries, of  which  the  principal  are  the  Sereth, 
Buseo,  Yalomitza,  Arjish,  Yede,  Aluta,  which 
divides  Little  (or  western)  from  Great  Walla- 
chia, and  Shyl,  all  navigable.  In  the  lower 
portion  of  the  country  are  marshy  lakes,  formed 
by  branches  of  the  Danube.  Spurs  of  the  Car- 
pathian mountains  stretch  toward  the  Danube 
with  wide  valleys  between,  ^n  approaching 
that  river  the  country  becomes  fiat  and  is  snl^ 
ject  to  inundation.  The  mountains  are  palaeo- 
zoic; the  country  lying  in  the  basin  of  the 
Danube  belongs  to  the  tertiary  series.  The 
soil,  except  on  the  mountains,  is  of  extraordi- 
nary fertility  and  well  adapted  to  grain.  The 
mountainous  districts  afford  excellent  pastur- 
age for  sheep,  good  timber  abounds  in  the 
forests,  and  the  level  lands  yield  a  rich  grass. 
The  temperature  is  subject  to  great  and  sud- 
den changes.  There  are  properly  but  two  sear- 
sons,  a  winter  of  five  months,  during  which 
the  ground  is  almost  constantly  covered  with 
snow,  and  a  summer  of  seven  months,  intensely 
hot.  The  cold  of  winter  is  sometimes  as  low 
as  —20°  F.,  and  the  heat  of  summer  nearly  as 
high  as  lOO''.    The  vegetable  productions  in- 
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olade  wheat,  barley,  flax,  hemp,  rye,  maize, 
peas,  beans^  and  tobacco.  The  vine  flonrishes, 
and  some  of  the  wine  is  excellent.  The  spe- 
cies of  buckthorn  yielding  the  French  or  yel- 
low berry  (rhamnu9  i^feet&rius)  grows  abun- 
dantly, and  the  berries  are  exported  for  dye- 
ing. Copper,  mercury,  gold,  suver,  iron,  lead, 
rock  salt,  alum,  bitumen,  and  marble  abound ; 
but  the  great  mineral  resources  are  little  de- 
veloped. Among  animals  are  the  wild  boar, 
bear,  badger,  marten,  wolf  of  great  ferocity, 
fox,  wild  cat,  several  species  of  hare,  beaver, 
squirrel,  fallow  deer,  antelope,  and  chamois. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  singing  birds,  on 
the  rivers  wading  and  aquatic  birds,  and  in  the 
mountains  the  partridge,  buzzard,  and  other 
game  birds.  Fish  are  plentiful.  Grain,  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  and  horses  are  largely  exported. 
The  Greek  diurch  predominates,  and  is  under 
the  authority  of  the  metropolitan  at  the  capi- 
tal and  of  a  bishop  in  each  province.  The  state 
university  is  at  Bucharest,  and  there  are  in 
Wallachia  numerous  schools,  education  being 
much  improved.  The  completion  in  1869  of 
the  railway  from  Bucharest  to  Giurgevo,  which 
connects  with  the  Bulgarian  line  from  Rus- 
tchuk  to  Varna,  was  followed  by  other  lines 
connecting  with  Moldavia,  Austria,  and  Russia. 
The  entrances  at  Braila  in  1874  were  8,629  ves- 
sels, of  684,657  tons,  and  the  clearances  8,617, 
of  618,804  tons.  In  1876  the  Roumanian  le- 
gislature provided  for  the  establishment  of  an 
exchange  at  the  capital. — The  early  history  of 
Wallachia  is  almost  identical  with  tiiat  of  Mol- 
davia (see  Daoia,  and  Moldavia)  till  near  the 
close  of  the  18th  century,  when  Radu  the  Black 
of  Transylvania  gradually  became  master  of  the 
country,  and  it  remained  a  separate  state  de- 
spite Hungarian  encroachments.  Under  Mar- 
cus I.  (Mircea),  hospodar  or  prince  from  1888 
to  1416,  the  Turks  were  pursued  to  the  walls 
of  Adrianople;  but  in  1891  he  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  Sultan  Bajazet  as  his  suzerain, 
Wallachia  retaining  under  the  capitulation  its 
autonomy  as  a  tributary  state  of  Turkey.  Y lad 
in.  concluded  in  1460  a  second  series  of  capit- 
ulations with  Mohammed  II.,  and  the  two  com- 
pacts formed  the  main  basis  of  subsequent  trea- 
ties affecting  the  regulations  with  the  Porte 
down  to  those  of  Paris  of  1868.  Michael  the 
Brave  (1598-1601)  united  Wallachia  with  Mol- 
davia and  invaded  Transylvania,  but  was  assas- 
sinated during  his  negotiations  with  Austria 
aiming  at  the  foundation  of  a  Dacian  realm 
of  the  extent  of  the  ancient  Roman  province ; 
and  his  successor  retained  only  Wallachia.  The 
hospodars  were  elected  by  the  people  in  accor- 
dance with  the  capitulations  till  the  close  of 
the  17th  century,  when  the  Porte  began  to 
make  arbitrary  appointments,  first  of  Roumans 
and  after  1716  of  Fanariotes,  who  remained 
in  power  till  1821,  except  during  the  Russian 
occupations  of  1770-'74, 1788-'91  (jointly  with 
Austria),  and  1809-^12.  The  deplorable  rule 
of  tiie  Fanariote  hospodars,  whose  appoint- 
ment was  generally  venal,  was  not  broken  up 


until  the  outbreak  in  1821  of  the  movement 
projected  by  the  Hetffiria,  the  secret  society 
for  promoting  Greek  independence,  which  be- 
gan in  the  Danubian  principalities.  Alexander 
Ypsilanti,  whose  father  and  grandfather  had 
been  hospodars  of  Wallachia,  was  die  leader 
of  this  movement.  His  principal  follower  in 
Wallachia  was  Theodore  Vladimiresco,  who 
however  opposed  both  Russian  and  Greek  su- 
premacy, and  advocated  national  independence. 
His  enemies  put  a  violent  end  to  his  life,  and 
the  Porte,  after  quelling  the  insurrection,  ap- 
pointed a  Wallachian  as  hospodar  in  1822,  to 
reconcile  the  people.  The  Russians  reoccupied 
Wallachia  in  1828  during  their  war  with  Tur- 
key; they  evacuated  it  in  1829,  but  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople,  which  fuUy  restored  the  ancient 
capitulations,  gave  to  Russia  a  protectorate  over 
the  country.  A  constitution  was  framed  under 
Russian  auspices,  but  its  provision  for  the  pop- 
ular election  of  a  prince  was  set  aside  in  1884, 
when  Alexander  Ghika  was  selected.  He  was 
deposed  in  1842,  on  account  of  his  complicity 
with  Russian  reactionary  measures.  His  suc- 
cessor, George  Demetrius  Bibesco,  was  over- 
thrown by  the  rising  in  1848,  when  Bratlano 
and  other  patriots  attempted  to  form  a  gov- 
ernment; but  the  movement  was  suppressed 
by  Russian  and  Turkish  forces.  The  consti- 
tution was  abolished  from  1849  to  1866,  and 
Bibesco^s  brother,  Barbo  Demetrius  Stirbey, 
appointed  hospodar.  He  withdrew  from  Bu- 
charest during  the  Russian  invasion  of  1868-^4, 
and  Alexander  Ghika  directed  affairs  until  the 
speedy  organization  of  a  committee  of  tiiree 
members  for  the  formation  of  a  government 
and  the  election  of  a  prince,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  convention  of  Paris  of  Aug. 
19,  1868.  Alexander  Guza,  then  minister  of 
war,  and  since  Jan.  17,  1869,  prince  of  Mol- 
davia, became  on  Feb.  6  also  prince  of  Wal- 
lachia and  the  first  ruler  of  the  united  princi- 
palities, under  the  title  of  prince  of  Roumania. 
(See  Alexandeb  John  I.)  The  union,  recog- 
nized by  the  Porte  in  1860,  was  proclaimed  by 
Prince  Alexander,  Dec.  28,  1861.  (See  Ror- 
MANiA.) — See  Engel,  Gesehiehte  der  Moldau  and 
WalaehH  (2  vols.,  Halle,  1804);  Dickinson, 
"Account  of  the  Principalities  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia  "  (London,  1820);  Neigebaur,  Die 
Banaiifuratenthumer  (3  parts,  Breslau,  1864- 
'6) ;  Edgar  Quinet,  Les  JKoumaina,  reorffanua- 
tion  des  provinees  danuhiennes  (Paris,  1867) ; 
and  Rosier,  Die  Ar^nge  des  toalaehisehen  Fur- 
stenthums  (Vienna,  1867). 

WitLACHLUI  LANCmCiE  AND  UrmUTUEE. 
Wallachian  is  spoken  in  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia (the  modem  Roumania),  in  a  large  por- 
tion of  Transylvania,  in  the  adjacent  districts 
of  Hungary,  and  in  Bessarabia,  and  S.  of  the 
Danube  in  parts  of  ancient  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia, and  even  as  far  as  Thessaly.  The  num- 
ber of  people  speaking  the  language  is  esti- 
mated at  about  8,000,000.  The  name  is  of 
foreign  origin,  probably  German  (Serb.  Vla^ 
Hung.  Oldh)f  and  corresponds  to  the  German 
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Wdlsehj  designating  the  Romanic  langnages  in 
general.  The  WaUachs  call  themselves  Ro- 
mans (Romeniy  Romuni),  and  their  language 
Roman  {Romenie^  Eomunie),  The  grammati- 
cd  construction  and  material  composition  of 
the  language  still  testify  to  its  Latin  extrac- 
tion; but  it  is  only  recently  that  the  major- 
ity of  scholars  have  agreed  upon  classing  it 
with  the  Romance  languages,  by  the  side  of 
French,  Provencal,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Ro- 
mansh,  and  Italian.  In  Adelung^s  Mithridatee 
it  was  still  made  to  occupy  a  place  of  its  own, 
with  the  name  of  Romano- Slavic,  and  Vater 
and  Raynouard  were  the  first  to  place  it  in  the 
list  of  Romance  languages.  The  objection  to 
this  classification  is  mainly  on  the  ground  that 
Romance  tongues  are  understood  to  be  lan- 
guages derived  from  the  Latin  and  mixed  with 
Germanic  as  well  as  Celtic  elements,  while 
Wallachian  has  embodied  hardly  any  German. 
— It  is  supposed  that  the  early  population  of 
Dacia  were  of  Thracian  descent,  and  spoke  a 
language  closely  allied  to  the  ancient  Illyrian, 
which  was  probably  related  to  Greek,  and  is 
now  represented  by  the  Albanese.  The  influx 
of  Jazyges  and  other  barbarians,  and  of  Ro- 
man emigrants  in  the  2d  century  of  our  era, 
when  Dacia  became  a  Roman  province,  totally 
changed  the  original  character  of  the  language. 
About  the  6th  century  there  was  a  large  influx 
of  Slavs,  remodelling  the  language  anew,  and 
pushing  the  population  further  north  and  south. 
Thus  hardly  half  of  the  language,  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  is  of  Latin  derivation,  and  the  roots 
of  the  other  words  are  to  be  found  in  Slavic, 
Albanese,  Greek,  Turkish,  Hungarian,  German, 
and  other  languages.  The  German  element  is 
quite  insignificant,  and  is  due  in  part  to  tbe 
vicinity  of  the  ancient  Goths.  The  Danube 
now  divides  the  language  into  the  northern 
or  Daco-Romanic  and  the  southern  or  Macedo- 
Romanic,  which  has  remained  a  mere  popular 
dialect,  and  taken  up  a  large  amount  of  Alba- 
nese and  Greek,  and  nroportionally  little  of 
Slavic  elements.  The  Wallaohs,  or  Roumans, 
as  they  are  now  more  properly  designated,  use 
the  Latin  as  well  as  the  Cyrillic  alphabet,  which 
they  obtained  from  the  Bulgarians.  Among 
the  principal  features  of  the  language  are  the 
following :  The  substantives,  as  m  Italian,  are 
indeclinable  excepting  a  change  of  termina- 
tions which  forms  the  plural :  domnu^  master, 
domnL  masters.  The  article,  which  is  ap- 
pended to  the  substantive,  forms  the  cases, 
thus:  domnuH^  the  master,  a  domnuHui,  the 
master^s,  domnuHui^  to  the  master,  &o.  There 
are  two  genders,  masculine  and  feminine.  The 
declension  of  the  pronouns  is  very  irregular. 
The  conjugation  is  similar  to  the  Italian,  as 
{eu)  cuntu,  I  sing,  {tu)  euntzi^  (el)  eunte^  (noi) 
euntSm,  (voi)  euntdtzi^  (ei)  eunte, — The  earliest 
literary  monument  so  far  discovered  is  a  large 
historical  fragment  of  the  year  1495.  The  lit- 
erature of  the  following  century  is  principally 
theological,  but  the  Bible  was  not  translated 
before  1648,  when  it  was  ordered  to  be  done 


by  the  Transylvanian  prince  George  R&k6czy. 
In  recent  times  quite  an  array  of  learned  and 
poetical  works  has  been  produced,  and  the  late 
political  movements  have  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  several  newspapers.  Minor  works, 
mostly  political,  are  rapidly  increasing  in  num- 
ber, but  nothing  noteworthy  from  a  purely 
literary  point  of  view  has  appeared,  though 
Assaky,  Rosetti,  Bolintineano,  Alexandresco, 
Negri,  Sion,  Negrutzi,  Alexandri,  and  others 
have  recently  published  some  very  promising 
poems  and  romances. — See  Eombach,  Studien 
uher  dako-romdniMche  Sprache  und  LiUratur 
(Vienna,  1850) ;  Miklosich,  Die  »lcm9ehen  EU- 
mente  im  Rumunuehen  (Vienna,  1861);  Ros- 
ier, Dacier  und  Romdnen  (Vienna,  1866) ;  and 
Diez,  Grammatih  der  romanisehen  Sprachen  (3d 
ed.,  Bonn,  1870-72). 

WILLACIL  L  Jams  WllOaii,  an  American 
actor,  born  in  London,  Aug.  24,  1795,  died  in 
New  York,  Dec.  26,  1864.  Sheridan  early  en- 
gaged him  for  Drury  Lane  theatre.  At  18  he 
played  Laertes  to  Elliston^s  Hamlet,  and  at  22 
was  the  lago  to  Edmund  Kean's  Othello.  He 
sailed  for  the  United  States  in  1818,  and  on 
Sept.  7  made  his  first  appearance  in  New  York 
in  the  Park  theatre,  as  Macbeth.  He  became 
stage  manager  of  Drury  Lane  theatre  in  1820, 
several  times  revisited  the  United  States,  and 
in  1887  opened  the  National  theatre  in  New 
York,  and  managed  it  till  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1889.  In  1862  he  opened  *'Wallack's 
lyceum "  (afterward  Wallack's  theatre),  in 
Broadway  and  Broome  street,  and  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1861  "  Wallack's  theatre,"  which  ho 
built  in  Thirteenth  street  and  Broadway.  He 
was  a  superior  comedian,  and  excelled  in  such 
parts  as  Benedick,  Mercutio,  Rob  Roy,  Charles 
Surface,  Martin  Heywood,  and  Master  Walter. 
n.  Jolm  Lester,  an  American  actor,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  New  York,  Jan.  1,  1819. 
He  made  bis  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in 
the  Broadway  theatre,  New  York,  at  its  open- 
ing, Sept.  27,  1847,  as  Sir  Charles  Coldstream 
in  the  farce  of  "  Used  Up."  For  several  sea- 
sons he  was  known  as  "  J.  W.  Lester."  He 
was  a  prominent  member  of  Bnrton^s  company 
in  the  Chambers  street  theatre  from  1850  to 
1852,  when  he  became  stage  manager  in  his 
father's  theatre,  at  the  same  time  playing  the 
leading  parts.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he 
became  proprietor  of  the  theatre,  which  he 
still  manages  (1876).  He  has  written  "  Rose- 
dale  "  and  other  popular  plays,  and  has  trans- 
lated several  French  comedies. 

WALLA  WALLA,  the  S.  £.  county  of  Washing- 
ton territory,  bounded  N.  by  the  Snake  river, 
E.  by  Idaho,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  tbe 
Snake,  S.  by  Oregon,  and  W.  by  the  Columbia 
river ;  area,  8,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,800. 
There  are  many  bro^  valleys  and  fertile  plains, 
with  abundant  timber.  The  valley  of  Walla 
Walla  river  covers  a  considerable  area,  and  is 
very  fertile.  The  Blue  mountains  cross  the  E. 
end.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  1 1 0,- 
905  bushels  of  wheat,  19,658  of  Indian  com. 
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d4,628  of  oats,  17,459  of  barley,  81,184  of  pota- 
toes, 81,440  lbs.  of  wool,  75,684  of  butter,  and 
5,128  tons  of  hay.  There  were  5,741  horses, 
651  mules  and  asses,  4,742  milch  oows,  8,211 
other  cattle,  6,649  sheep,  and  4,729  swine;  1 
manufactory  of  bagging,  5  of  saddlery  and  har- 
ness, 2  of  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  4  of  tin, 
copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  6  flour  mills,  1 
distillery,  2  breweries,  and  2  saw  mills.  Capi- 
tal, Walla  Walla.  Toward  the  close  of  1875 
Columbia  co.  was  formed  from  the  £.  portion 
of  Walla  Walla  co.  as  above  described. 

WALLA  WALLA,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Walla  Walla  co.,  Washington  territory,  in  the 
valley  of  Walla  Walla  river,  82  m.  E.  of  Colum- 
bia river,  220  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Olympia,  and  610 
m.  N.  N.  E.  of  San  Francisco;  lat.  46°  5'  N., 
Ion.  118^*22' W.;  pop.  in  1870,  1,894;  in  1875, 
locally  estimated  at  4,500.  It  is  regularly  laid 
out,  and  has  wide  streets.  The  surrounding 
conntry  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  is  mild. 
Tha  Walla  Walla  and  Columbia  railroad  con- 
nects with  the  Oregon  steam  navigation  com- 
pany's boats  on  the  Columbia  river  for  Port- 
land, to  which  point  considerable  shipments  of 
grain,  fruit,  cattle,  and  hides  are  made.  A 
line  of  mail  stages  connects  with  the  Central 
Pacific  railroad  at  Eelton,  Utah,  885  m.  S.  £. 
The  city  contains  three  door  and  sash  and  pla- 
ning mills,  a  bag  factory,  a  f oundery,  and  four 
flour  mills.  There  are  two  private  banks,  two 
public  schools,  a  library,  a  semi- weekly  and  two 
weekly  newspapers,  and  six  churches  (Congre- 
gational, Cumberland  Presbyterian,  Methodist, 
Roman  Catholic,  Seventh-Day  Adventist,  and 
United  Brethren).  Walla  Walla  was  laid  out 
in  1857,  and  incorporated  in  1862. 

WALLENSTEIN  (properly  Waldstein),  Albndit 
Wcaad  Eh»U»  vm,  count,  and  duke  of  Fried- 
land,  Mecklenburg,  and  Sagan,  an  Austrian 
general,  bom  at  the  family  estate  of  Hermanitz 
(according  to  some,  in  Prague),  Bohemia,  Sept. 
14,  1583,  assassinated  at  Eger,  Feb.  25,  1684. 
He  was  brought  up  as  a  Protestant,  and  sent 
to  the  school  in  Goldberg,  SUesia.  At  his  fa- 
ther's death  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of 
his  uncle  Albreoht  von  Slavata.  He  afterward 
studied  at  the  Protestant  university  of  Altdorf 
and  at  the  Jesuit  academy  of  OlmUtz,  and  law 
and  astrology  at  Padua.  It  is  not  known  pre- 
cisely when  and  how  he  was  converted  to  Ca- 
tholicism. In  1606  he  served  with  distinction 
under  Basta  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary. 
About  1607  he  married  a  wealthy  Moravian 
widow,  much  older  than  himself;  and  by  her 
death  in  1614  he  became  a  prominent  land- 
owner. In  1617  he  levied  a  troop  of  cavalry 
at  his  own  expense,  and  relieved  the  town  of 
Gradisca,  then  hard  pressed  by  the  Venetians. 
He  affiliated  with  the  clique  that  was  striving 
to  undermine  Cardinal  Klesel's  power  at  Vi- 
enna and  raise  Ferdinand  of  Styria  to  the 
throne.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Count  Har- 
rach,  and  was  made  count  and  chamberlain. 
Klesel  was  removed  from  the  privy  council, 
and  in  1619,  on  the  death  of  Matthias,  Ferdi- 


nand became  emperor.  Wallenstein  had  been 
appointed  general  of  the  forces  in  Moravia. 
Refusing  to  join  the  Bohemian  insurrection, 
which  opened  the  thirty  years'  war.  his  troops 
deserted  him ;  but  he  carried  off  the  military 
chest  of  90,000  thalers,  and  with  part  of  the 
money  equipped  a  fresh  regiment  of  cuiras- 
siers. His  regiment  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  the  White  mountain,  near  Prague,  in  1620, 
but  he  himself  was  not  present.  This  battle 
crushed  the  hopes  of  the  Bohemian  insur- 
gents, and  Ferdinand  ordered  a  sweeping  con- 
nscation  of  their  estates  and  a  sale  by  auc- 
tion. Wallenstein,  who  had  carefully  hus- 
banded his  means,  became  purchaser  to  an  al- 
most incredible  extent.  The  nominal  value  of 
the  estates  he  bought  was  7,000,000  florins,  but 
the  real  value  was  not  less  than  20,000,000. 
In  1628  he  received  the  title  of  prince  of  Fried- 
land;  his  possessions  comprised  nine  towns 
and  67  villages  and  manors  in  Bohemia,  toward 
the  Silesian  frontier.  In  1627  he  was  made 
hereditary  duke  of  Friedland,  with  almost  sov- 
ereign rights;  he  also  acquired  Sagan  in  Si- 
lesia. In  1625  the  force  of  the  Catholic  reac- 
tion was  spent.  The  Protestant  princes  of 
North  Germany  had  formed  a  powerful  coa- 
lition with  Denmark,  and  the  Turks  and  Tran- 
sylvanians  under  Bethlen  Gdbor  threatened  to 
overrun  Austria  from  the  east.  The  imperial 
treasury  was  empty,  and  the  army  disorganized. 
Wallenstein  offered  to  raise  and  eauip  an  army 
of  20,000  men,  and  lead  them  wnitnersoever 
the  emperor  might  direct.  The  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, and  he  was  appointed  generalissimo. 
On  April  15  (0.  S.),  1626,  he  drove  back  the  re- 
nowned Mansfeld  at  Dessau  with  heavy  loss, 
and  closely  pursued  him  through  Silesia  into 
Hungary.  Mansfeld  died  on  his  way  to  Venice 
to  obtain  subsidies,  and  the  aggressions  of  Beth- 
len G4bor  were  checked  by  difficulties  with 
his  Turkish  allies.  By  a  series  of  manoeuvres 
Wallenstein  dispersed  l^e  remnant  of  Mans- 
feld^s  troops  in  Silesia  and  defeated  the  Danish 
troops  in  Holstein  and  Schleswig  at  Heiligen- 
haf en,  Pinneberg,  Breitenburg,  and  Wensyssel. 
The  Danish  army  was  completely  scattered 
or  captured  and  the  North  (jerman  coalition 
broken  up.  Tilly,  the  leader  of  the  Catholic 
league  formed  by  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  hav- 
ing been  disabled  by  a  wound,  Wallenstein  had 
the  sole  direfction  of  affairs.  His  troops  over- 
ran lower  Saxony,  Mecklenburg,  and  Jutland, 
and  besieged  Stralsund ;  but  he  was  compelled 
to  raise  the  siege  on  Aug.  8,  1628.  His  army, 
numbering  over  100,000  disciplined  troops,  was 
quartered  over  NorUi  Germany.  The  dukes 
of  Mecklenburg,  who  had  been  allies  of  Chris- 
tian IV.  of  Denmark,  were  dispossessed,  and 
their  lands  pronounced  forfeited.  Wallenstein 
was  invested  with  the  title  and  dignity  of 
duke  of  Mecklenburg,  at  first  provisionally, 
then  definitively  ri629),  with  full  powers.  But 
his  very  success  led  to  his  temporary  down- 
fall. The  emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  desirous  of 
having  his  son  declared  king  of  the  Romans 
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and  successor  to  the  throne,  in  the  sammer 
of  1680  convened  the  electoral  conference  of 
Ratisbon.  The  electors,  Catholic  as  well  as 
Protestant,  groaning  under  Wallenstein's  enor- 
mous exactions  and  jealous  of  his  might,  and 
also  unwilling  to  recognize  him  as  prince  of 
the  empire  in  his  capacitj  of  duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg, combined  against  him.  Richelieu, 
through  his  agents  at  Ratisbon,  held  out  hopes 
of  a  general  peace,  and  intrigued  with  the  elec- 
tors. Ferdinand  yielded  to  the  coalition  and 
accepted  their  conditions,  the  chief  of  which 
was  the  dismissal  of  Wallenstein.  In  doing  so, 
he  acted  against  the  advice  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  regarded  Wallenstein  as  their  strongest 
allj  against  the  French.  Wallenstein  retired 
to  his  residence  at  Gitschin,  followed  by  many 
of  his  best  officers,  and  lived  in  princely  state, 
doing  much  to  improve  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  education.  Tilly,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  command,  was  utterly  routed  by 
Gustavns  Adolphus  at  Breitenfeld,  near  Leip- 
sio,  Sept.  7  (O.  8.),  1681.  Shortly  before  the 
battle  Wallenstein  endeavored  to  obtain  from 
Gustavus  Adolphus  a  detachment  of  12,000 
troops,  pledging  himself  to  attack  the  emperor 
in  Bohemia;  but  the  negotiations  fell  through. 
The  battle  of  Breitenfeld  spread  terror  over 
Austria.  The  emperor,  ignorant  of  the  trea- 
sonable negotiations  with  Gustavus,  turned  to 
WaUenstein  as  his  only  hope.  The  general, 
jealous  already  of  Gustavus's  power  and  per- 
ceiving the  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  own 
ambition,  consented  to  take  command  for  three 
months  and  reorganize  t^e  imperial  army.  Of 
the  terms  which  he  exacted  the  principal  point 
was  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  restitution.  This 
edict,  passed  by  the  emperor  in  1629,  restored 
to  Catholicism  all  church  property  that  had 
been  converted  to  Protestant  uses  since  the 
peace  of  Passau,  1552.  Wallenstein,  who  was 
a  man  of  broad  views  and  hostile  to  ultra- 
montane influences,  though  not  free  from  su- 
perstition and  even  addicted  to  astrology,  had 
opposed  the  edict  as  impolitic ;  and  the  bitter 
feeling  it  aroused  in  North  Germany  had  a 
large  share  in  Gustavus's  success.  By  the 
spring  of  1632  a  new  imperial  army  was  ready 
for  action.  Wallenstein  then  tendered  his  re- 
signation, pleading  ill  health,  doubtless  merely 
as  a  feint  to  obtain  greater  powers.  Accord- 
ing to  Ranke,  the  emperor  conferred  upon 
him  the  right  of  confiscation,  amnesty,  par- 
don, and  supreme  military  authority  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  right  to  negotiate  peace  and  ap- 
point officers  below  the  rank  of  general.  By 
the  end  of  May  Wallenstein  had  driven  the 
Saxons  out  of  northern  Bohemia,  and  he  then 
threw  himself  upon  Nuremberg.  Gustavus, 
who  had  defeated  Tilly  a  second  time  at  the 
Lech  and  overrun  Bavaria,  hastened  to  the  re- 
lief. For  more  than  two  months  the  two  great 
generals  lay  confronting  each  other  in  in- 
trenched camps.  At  last  Gustavus  made  a  des- 
perate attempt,  Aug.  24,  to  force  Wallenstein's 
position,  but  failed.     Shortly  afterward  he 


withdrew,  leaving  a  strong  garrison  in  the  city. 
Both  armies  were  terribly  reduced  by  pesti- 
lence and  want  of  provisions.  Gustavus  at- 
tacked Bavaria  once  more.  Wallenstein,  in- 
stead of  confronting  him,  marched  into  elec- 
toral Saxony.  Gustavus  followed  in  rapid 
marches.  The  two  armies  met  at  Lfitzen, 
not  far  from  Leipsic.  Wallenstein  recalled 
Pappenheim,  whom  he  had  sent  on  a  preda- 
tory expedition.  Gustavus's  attack  was  made 
on  the  morning  of  Nov.  6  (0.  S.),  1682,  before 
Pappenheim's  cavalry  reached  the  field.  The 
battle  was  the  bloodiest  and  most  desperate 
of  the  war,  and  neither  side  could  claim  the 
victory.  Gustavus  and  Pappenheim  fell.  But 
Wallenstein's  army  was  crippled,  and  decamped 
in  the  night,  leaving  its  artillery.  Wallenstein 
retired  to  Prague,  where  he  held  a  court  mar- 
tial, executed  17  officers  for  cowardice,  de- 
graded others,  and  rewarded  those  who  had 
shown  ability  and  courage.  He  passed  the 
winter  and  spring  in  reorganizing  his  army ; 
but  the  Swedes  were  almost  as  formidable  as 
ever,  and  the  entire  summer  of  1688  was  passed 
in  negotiations.  On  one  occasion  only,  at 
Steinau,  Silesia,  in  October,  did  he  assume  the 
aggressive,  by  capturing  a  Swedish  detach- 
ment under  Duval  and  Thurn.  Even  this  was 
of  little  avail,  for  Bemhard  of  Weimar,  sudden- 
ly collecting  his  troops  in  Franconia,  captured 
Ratisbon,  Nov.  6.  Wallenstein  fell  back  upon 
Pilsen,  and  put  his  army  in  winter  quarters 
in  northern  Bohemia.  The  court  and  the 
Spanish  ambassador  at  Vienna  became  mis- 
trustful, but  the  emperor's  faith  was  not  yet 
shaken.  Wallenstein  seems  to  have  been  per- 
suaded that  the  foe  most  to  be  dreaded  was 
Richelieu,  and  that  the  peace  of  which  the  em- 
peror was  sorely  in  need  could  not  be  effected 
without  making  France  a  party,  which  was  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  Spaniards.  WhUe  he 
was  negotiating  with  the  Saxon  general  Arnim 
(or  Arnheim),  Ofiate,  special  envoy  at  Vienna 
from  Milan,  was  working  upon  the  emperor  to 
order  troops  to  be  sent  to  the  Low  Countries. 
This  was  contrary  to  the  terms  of  Wallenstein's 
command,  and  he  declined  to  obey.  Feeling 
that  his  position  was  becoming  insecure,  he 
pushed  the  negotiations  with  Saxony  to  a  point 
where  they  became,  if  not  exactly  treasonable, 
at  least  hostile  to  the  supremacy  of  the  em- 
peror. Ofiate's  demand  for  troops  was  made 
early  in  January,  1684.  Wallenstein  submitted 
it  to  a  council  of  officers,  who  denounced  it  as 
impracticable,  and  signed  a  declaration  pledg- 
ing themselves  to  stand  by  the  general.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  he  contemplated  joining 
Arnim  and  compelling  the  emperor  to  ac- 
cept peace.  Einsky,  professing  to  act  as  his 
agent,  had  submitted  to  Richelieu  a  plan  for 
proclaiming  Wallenstein  king  of  Bohemia. 
The  general  himself  seems  to  have  given  it 
scarcely  any  attention,  though  Ofiate  sac- 
ceeded  in  convincing  the  emperor  that  he 
was  acting  in  a  treasonable  manner.  With 
great  reluctance  Ferdinand  consented  to  his 
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deposition.  Gallas  was  made  provisional  com- 
mander-in-cbief,  and  letters  patent  were  is- 
sued releasing  all  officers  from  obedience  to 
Wallenstein.  Tbe  proceedings  were  conducted 
witb  tbe  utmost  despatch  and  witli  perfect 
secrecy,  and  Gallas,  Piccolomini,  Aldringer, 
Oolloredo,  and  the  other  leading  officers  were 
won  over.  On  Feb.  19  Wallenstein  issued 
orders  to  the  heads  of  regiments  to  assemble 
at  Prague,  where  he  hoped  to  meet  Amim. 
But  the  commander  at  Prague,  who  had  been 
secretly  instructed  by  Gallas  and  Aldringer, 
published  the  news  of  Wallenstein's  dismissal, 
and  the  garrison  remained  loyal.  Other  gar- 
risons did  the  same.  All  at  once  Wallenstein 
perceived  that  the  army  upon  which  he  relied 
had  failed  him,  and  his  plans  had  been  thwart- 
ed. It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  might 
with  him,  but  of  life  aud  death.  He  set  out 
for  Eger,  Feb.  22,  accompanied  by  only  a  few 
troops  and  a  few  firm  adherents,  Terzky  (or 
Trzka),  How  (or  Illo),  Einsky,  and  Neumann. 
On  the  road  he  met  Butler,  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  and  ordered  him  to  join  Uie 
party.  Butler,  already  in  communication  with 
Piccolomini,  obeyed  reluctantly.  Wallenstein 
reached  Eger  on  Feb.  24.  That  same  evening 
he  informed  Leslie,  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
garrison  there,  of  his  intention  to  remain  and 
await  the  arrival  of  Bemhard  of  Weimar.  The 
next  morning  Gordon,  the  commanding  officer, 
Leslie,  and  Butler  were  invited  by  Ilow  and 
Terzky  to  a  conference,  in  which  they  were 
formally  summoned  to  take  sides  with  Wal- 
lenstein. They  were  in  great  perplexity. .  Les- 
lie and  Gordon,  Protestants  and  Scotchmen, 
felt  themselves  nevertheless  bound  by  their 
oath  to  the  emperor ;  Butler  was  an  Irish  Oath- 
olio  and  'opposed  to  Wallenstein.  The  three 
held  a  secret  meeting.  They  could  not  flee 
without  being  derelict  to  their  duty,  they  could 
not  hope  to  make  Wallenstein  a  captive ;  every 
moment  was  precious,  for  Bemhard,  who  had 
been  informed  by  Dow  of  Wallenstein's  flight 
and  extremity,  was  on  the  way.  In  the  heat  of 
discussion  Leslie  uttered  the  decisive  words: 
^^Let  ns  kill  the  traitors  !'*  The  resolve  was 
promptly  executed.  Ilow,  Terzky,  Neumann, 
and  Kinsky  were  invited  by  Gordon  to  a  ban- 
quet that  evening  in  the  citadel.  During  the 
banquet  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  a  com- 
pany/ of  Butler's  Irish  dragoons  armed  with 
skenes  were  let  in,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
guests  were  massacred.  An  Irish  captain,  Dev- 
ereux,  taking  a  few  soldiers  with  him,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  where  Wallenstein  lodged, 
and  burst  into  his  apartments.  Wallenstein, 
who  had  undressed  for  the  night,  was  standing 
by  the  window.  Devereux  exclaimed,  "  Scoun- 
drel and  traitor  1"  and  without  a  word  Wallen- 
stein opened  his  arms  and  received  the  fatal 
thrust  of  his  halberd. — ^The  conduct  of  Wallen- 
stein has  always  been  one  of  the  vexed  ques- 
tions of  German  history.  FOrster,  especially 
in  his  **  Wallenstein  before  the  Tribunal  of  the 
World"  (1844),  endeavored   to  establish  the 


general's  innocence.  Upon  the  strength  of  his 
investigations,  Count  Waldstein-Wartenburg 
began  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the  estates 
which  were  confiscated  at  the  general's  death, 
but  the  claim  was  not  sustained.  Banke  has 
treated  the  question  almost  exhaustively,  and 
in  a  spirit  of  perfect  impartiality.  Wallen- 
stein left  a  widow  and  one  daughter,  a  girl  of 
ten  years,  who  married  Count  Kaunitz. — F. 
FOrster  has  edited  WallenaUinU  Brief e  (8  vols., 
Berlin,  1828-'9).  See  also  Hurter,  Geichiehte 
Wallensteins  (Schaffhausen,  1866),  and  Wallen- 
Bteins  tier  letzte  Leberutjahre  (Vienna,  1862); 
Ranke,  Geschiehte  Wallensteiju  (LQip^iCy  1869); 
Hart's  edition  of  Schiller's  "  Wallenstein  "  (New 
York,  1876) ;  and  Gindely,  Irenes  Uber  WaUen- 
Btein  (1876-.'6). 

WilUEB,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Texas,  formed 
since  the  census  of  1870 ;  area,  about  860  sq. 
m.  It  is  bounded  W.  by  the  Brazos  river. 
The  surface  is  level  or  slightly  undulating,  and 
the  soil  is  productive.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Houston  and  Texas  Central  railroad.  Capital, 
Hempstead. 

WILLEK.  Etend,  an  English  poet,  born  at 
Coleshill,  Hertfordshire,  March  8,  1606,  died 
at  Beaconsfield,  Buckinghamshire,  Oct.  21, 
1687.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  when  only  18  years  old  was  elected 
to  parliament,  of  which  he  was  a  member  for 
most  of  his  life  except  between  1648  and  1661, 
holding  a  seat  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In 
1680  he  married  Miss  Anna  Banks,  a  London 
heiress.  After  the  battle  of  Edgehill  (1642) 
Waller  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who 
negotiated  with  the  king  at  Oxford.  On  the 
exposure  soon  after  of  what  is  known  as  Wal- 
ler's plot,  understood  to  have  been  a  design  to 
seize  the  government  and  capture  the  leaders 
of  the  parliamentary  party,  he  made  a  confes- 
sion on  the  strength  of  which  three  of  his  as- 
sociates were  hanged ;  but  he  belittled  his  own 
share  in  the  plot,  begged  piteously  before  par- 
liament for  his  life,  and  was  let  off  with  a  fine 
of  £10,000  and  imprisonment  for  a  year.  He 
then  went  to  France,  but  was  permitted  to 
return  in  1668.  The  first  edition  of  his  poems 
appeared  in  1646.  In  1666  he  addressed  to 
Cromwell  a  poem  entitled  **A  Panegyric  to 
my  Lord  Protector,  of  the  present  Greatness 
and  joint  Interest  of  his  Highness  and  this 
Nation."  This  was  followed  by  a  poem  "  On 
a  War  with  Spain."  On  the  death  of  Crom- 
well Waller  wrote  a  poem  bewailing  that  event, 
which  in  his  works  is  immediately  followed 
by  a  congratulatory  ode  to  Charles  II.  He 
became  a  favorite  in  court  and  parliament,  and 
was  noted  for  his  wit.  A  new  edition  of  his 
poems  appeared  in  1664,  and  in  1690  a  supple- 
mentary volume  was  published. 

WAIitiS,  Sir  WUHaH,  an  English  general, 
bom  in  1697,  died  at  Osterley  Park,  Middlesex. 
Sept.  19,  1668.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford 
and  at  Paris,  was  knighted  by  Charles  I.,  and 
in  1640  entered  parliament.  When  hostilities 
broke  out,  having  acquired  military  experience 
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abroad,  he  was  appointed  second  in  command 
of  the  parliamentary  forces  under  the  earl  of 
Essex ;  distinguished  himself  in  the  reduction 
of  Portsmouth  (1642) ;  subsequently  sustained 
defeats  at  Lansdown,  near  Bath,  and  at  Round- 
way  Down,  near  Devizes  (1643) ;  gained  a  vic- 
tory at  Oherrytown  Down,  near  Winchester, 
and  was  again  defeated  at  Cropredy  bridge  in 
Oxfordshire  (1644).  The  passage  of  the  self- 
denying  ordinance  in  April,  1645,  deprived  him 
of  military  command,  but  in  parliament  he  con- 
tinued as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians; and  he  was  one  of  the  11  members  of 
the  house  who  in  June,  1647,  were  impeached 
of  high  treason  by  the  army,  and  expelled. 
Subsequently  he  returned,  and  continued  to 
sit  until  the  Presbyterians  were  driven  out  by 
Ool.  Pride,  Dec.  6,  1848.  On  Feb.  26,  1660, 
he  was  one  of  the  council  of  state  appointed  by 
the  house  of  commons,  and  he  sat  in  the  con- 
vention parliament.  He  wrote  "  Divine  Medi- 
tations upon  several  Occasions,  with  a  Daily 
Directory"  (8vo,  London,  1680),  and  "Vindi- 
cation of  Sir  William  Waller"  (8vo,  1793). 

WILLETTE,  the  }f.  W.  county  of  Dakota, 
bordering  on  British  America  and  Montana, 
not  included  in  the  census  of  1870 ;  area,  about 
3,350  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  S.  by  the  Missouri 
river  and  drained  by  several  small  affluents  of 
that  stream.  The  surface  is  rolling,  and  is 
mostly  occupied  by  the  Plateau  du  Coteau 
du  Missouri. 

WILL  FLOWER,  a  perennial  cruciferous  plant, 
cheiranthvs  eheiri  (from  the  Arabic  name  chei- 
ri).    It  is  a  native  of  southern  Europe,  but  is 


Wall  Flower  (Chelrantbas  oheiri). 

naturalized  in  northern  and  central  Europe. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  from  Spain 
over  300  years  ago  as  wall  gillofer,  which  be- 
came wall  gilliflower  and  wall  flower ;  it  was 
called  wall  gillofer  from  growing  in  rocky 
places  and  on  old  walls,  to  distinguish  it  from 


the  common  gillofer,  which  is  now  called  stock 
gilliflower.  (See  Gillifloweb.)  The  flattened 
pods,  the  wingless  seeds,  the  much  less  hoary 
foliage,  and  the  orange-colored  flowers  of  the 
wall  flower  allow  it  to  be  readily  distinguished 
from  the  gilliflower.  It  grows  1  to  2  ft.  high, 
with  lance-shaped  entire  leaves,  and  blooms 
in  early  spring,  its  flowers  being  very  fragrant, 
especially  at  evening.  Cultivation  has  pro- 
duced many  varieties,  both  single  and  double, 
the  color  of  the  flowers  varying  from  yeUow 
to  blood-red,  and  some  being  handsomely  va- 
riegated ;  the  choicer  kinds  are  propagated  by 
cuttings,  as  they  do  not  come  true  from  seeds, 
which  the  doubles  rarely  produce.  In  the 
northern  states  this  plant  can  only  be  culti- 
vated by  preserving  it  during  winter  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  or  a  pit.  The  seeds  are  sown  in 
spring,  and  the  plants  will  bloom  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  Several  other  species  are  cul- 
tivated in  Europe. 

WALUS,  Switzerland.    See  Yalais. 

WILLIS,  Joki,  an  English  mathematician,  born 
at  Ashford,  Kent,  Nov.  23,  1616,  died  Oct.  28, 
1703.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  took 
holy  orders  in  1640,  and  in  1641  became  chap- 
lain to  Sir  William  Darley.  When  the  civil 
war  broke  out  he  took  the  parliamentary  side, 
and  deciphered  the  intercepted  letters  of  the 
royalists.  In  1643  the  sequestrated  living  of 
St.  Gabriel,  Fenchurch  street,  London,  was 
given  to  him,  and  in  1644  he  was  appointed  a 
secretary  of  the  assembly  of  divines  at  West- 
minster, of  the  proceedings  of  which  he  wrote 
an  account.  He  was  among  the  first  who 
joined  the  meetings  in  1645  which  afterward 
gave  rise  to  the  royal  society.  In  1649  he  was 
appointed  Savilian  professor  of  geometry  at 
Oxford.  He  had  a  mathematical  controversy 
with  Hobbes,  carried  on  by  pamphlets  from 
1655  to  1663.  In  1658  he  became  keeper  of 
the  university  archives.  After  the  restora- 
tion, which  he  favored,  he  was  named  one  of 
the  king^s  chapldns  in  ordinary.  His  Opera 
Mathematica  were  published  in  8  vols.  (Oxford, 
1697-9);  the  most  important  of  them  is  the 
Arithmetica  Injinitorunk,  in  which  he  foreshad- 
owed the  binomial  theorem  and  the  method  of 
fluxions.  He  wrote  also  Grammatica  LingwB 
AnglicaruB  (1653),  and  Imtitutio  Logica  (1687). 

WILLIS,  Seven  Teaekle,  an  American  law- 
yer, born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept.  8, 1816.  He 
graduated  at  St.  Mary^s  college,  Baltimore,  in 
1832,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837. 
In  1861  he  waa  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
and  since  1870  he  has  been  provost  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  His  "Discourse  on  the 
Life  and  Character  of  George  Peabody  "  was 
delivered  in  1870  before  the  Peabody  insti- 
tute of  Baltimore,  of  which  he  is  a  trustee, 
and  before  the  legislature.  He  has  published 
"Glimpses  of  Spain"  (New  York,  1849),  and 
"  Spain,  her  Institutions  and  Public  Men  "  (Boa- 
ton,  1853). 

WALLON,  Hcul  Alexandre,  a  French  author, 
born  in  Valenciennes,  Dec.  23,   1812.     He 
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studied  at  the  normal  sohool  in  Paris,  and  in 
1840  was  appointed  a  professor  in  the  Sor- 
bonne,  teaching  modern  history  and  geography. 
His  works  Dt  Ve$clatag$  de  la  eohnie  (1847) 
and  Hutoire  de  Veselanage  dana  VantiquiU  (8 
vols.,  1847-8)  led  to  his  appointment  as  secre- 
tary of  SchoBloher's  anti-slavery  committee, 
and  to  his  election  in  Guadeloupe  to  the  con- 
stituent assembly,  in  which  however  he  did  not 
sit  In  1849  he  became  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  for  Valenciennes,  but  withdrew 
in  May,  1860,  on  account  of  the  restriction  of 
Buftrage.  He  was  elected  to  the  new  nation- 
al assembly  on  Feb.  8,  1871.  His  amendment 
(February,  1876)  was  the  first  step  toward 
the  definitive  establishment  of  the  republic,  of 
which  he  is  familiarly  called  the  father.  In 
March,  1876,  he  became  minister  of  education 
and  of  religion.  Despite  the  opposition  to  his 
ultramontane  views,  he  was  elected  by  the  as- 
sembly on  Jan.  80, 1876,  to  the  new  senate.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  letters.  His  works  include  Les 
taints  £vangile8^  after  Bossuet  (1856 ;  new  ed., 
2  vols.,  1968);  Jeanne  d'Are  (2  vols.,  1860; 
new  ed.,  1876),  which  received  the  great  Go- 
bert  prize ;  La  vie  de  Jestu  et  eon  nouvel  hie- 
tarien  (1864),  refuting  Kenan;  Bicha/rd  IL^ 
ipisode  de  la  rwalite  de  la  France  et  de  PAn- 
gleterre  (2  vols.,  1864) ;  and  La  Terreur^  itude 
critique  9wr  Vhistoire  de  la  rholutian  /ran- 
faise  (1872). 

WIIXOONS  (Flemish,  Waelen),  a  Romance 
population,  over  2,000,000  in  number,  living 
in  Belgium,  chiefly  in  the  region  extending  be- 
tween li^ge,  Mons,  and  Arlon,  and  in  adjoin- 
ing parts  of  France.  They  are  of  mixed  Gal- 
lic and  Teutonic  blood,  the  former  largely  pre- 
dominating. Their  language  is  an  old  dieJect 
of  the  French,  although  among  the  upper 
classes  French  itself  is  generally  spoken.  Of 
recent  attempts  to  extend  the  literary  use  of 
this  patois,  the  most  valuable  are  tiiose  of 
Auguste  Hock,  who  has  published  in  Walloon 
French  four  volumes  of  miscellaneous  wri- 
tings (Paris,  1872-'6).  See  also  the  unfinished 
work  of  Grandgagnage,  Dictionnaire  Stymo- 
loffique  de  la  langue  wallone  (Li6ge,  1846). — 
The  Walloon  church  is  that  branch  of  the 
French  Reformed  church  which  was  expelled 
from  the  Catholic  Netherlands  at  the  time  of 
the  rise  of  the  Dutch  republic.  Its  members 
settled  chiefly  in  Holland,  or  emigrated  to 
America,  forming  several  congregations  in 
New  Netherland  (New  York). 

WALL  PAPES.    See  Papkb  Hanoinos. 

WALBnrr,  the  common  name  of  large  nut- 
bearing  forest  trees  of  the  gbnxMjuglane  (from 
Lat  J{nn$  glane^  the  nut  of  Jupiter),  which 
with  the  hickories  (carya)  and  a  few  others 
make  up  the  walnut  family  (jaglandaeea\  in 
which  the  trees  have  a  colorless  juice,  a  strong- 
scented  bark,  compound  leaves,  the  staminate 
flowers  in  catkins,  the  fertile  in  small  clusters 
of  two  or  more ;  the  fruit  a  dry  drupe,  with  a 
single  four-lobed  seed.     In  the  walnut  tree 
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several  accessory  buds  are  formed,  one  above 
another,  the  uppermost  far  above  the  axil ;  the 
pith  of  the  stems  is  in  transverse  plates ;  the 
odd-pinnate  leaves  have  numerous  leaflets ; 
sterile  flowers  in  long,  simple,  solitary  lateral 
catkins,  from  the  wood  of  the  previous  year. 


Kut  (1)  and  S«ed  (2,  8)  of  European  Walnut 

each  with  12  to  40  stamens;  fertile  flowers  in 
small  clusters  on  a  peduncle  at  the  ends  of  tlie 
branches,  each  with  a  four-toothed  calyx  and 
four  small  petals,  the  ovary  with  two  very 


Staminate  and  PlstiI1at«  Flowers. 

short  styles,  and  club-shaped,  fringed  stigmas ; 
the  outer  portion  of  the  drupe  (epicarp)  fleshy 
and  fibrous,  not  splitting  at  maturity ;  the  inner 
portion  or  nut  (endocarp)  irregularly  furrowed, 
and  in  our  species  very  rough,  to  which  the 
husk  clings  at  maturity.  The  hickories  are 
often  incorrectly  called  walnuts.  (See  Hick- 
ory.)— Three  species  of  walnut  are  indigenous 
to  the  United  States.  The  black  walnut  (/. 
nigra)  is  found  from  New  England  to  Florida, 
but  is  much  less  abundant  east  than  west  of 
the  Alleghanies,  where,  especially  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  it  is  one  of  the  commonest 
trees;  it  is  a  large,  quick-growing  tree,  and 
when  in  a  forest  has  a  clear  trunk  80  to  60 
ft  without  a  branch,  but  in  open  ground  it 
branches  low,  and  forms  a  wide-spreading 
head.  A  celebrated  specimen  stands  on  the 
grounds  of  W.  0.  Bryant  at  Koslyn,  L.  I.,  the 
seed  of  which  is  known  to  have  been  planted 
in  1718 ;  at  8  ft  from  the  ground  it  measures 
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25  ft  in  circumference.  The  leaflets  are  ovate- 
lanceolate,  somewhat  heart-shaped  or  nneqnal 
at  base,  smooth  above  and  minutely  downy  be- 


Black  Walnat  (Jnglans  Dlgra)~Tree  near  Boslyn,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

low ;  the  fruit  is  spherical,  the  surface  marked 
by  rough  dots,  greenish  yellow  when  ripe,  but 
soon  turning  black;  the  round,  slightly  flat- 
tened nut  has  a  deeply  corrugated,  hard  shell, 
with  an  oily  kernel,  which  soon  becomes  rancid. 
The  wood  of  the  black  walnut  is  hard,  fine- 
grained, and  durable,  and  takes  a  fine  finish. 
When  first  cut  it  is  purplish  brown,  but  with 
age  it  turns  very  dark,  even  almost  black.  The 
husks  of  the  fruit  are  used  in  dyeing,  and  an 
oil  may  be  expressed  from  the  kernels.  On 
account  of  its  rapid  growth  and  the  vdue  of 
its  timber,  this  is  largely  planted  in  the  treeless 
portions  of  the  western  states ;  the  nuts,  gath- 
ered into  heaps,  are  covered  with  straw  and 
earth  to  keep  out  rain,  and  in  spring  are  plant- 
ed where  the  trees  are  to  stand.  The  closely 
related  J,  cinerea  is  described  under  Butter- 
nut. The  only  remaining  species,  the  rock 
walnut  (J.  riipefttrU\  is  found  in  western  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona;  it  is  a  sbrub,  or 
sometimes  a  tree  30  ft.  high,  with  numerous 
curved  leaflets,  and  a  globose  fruit  with  a  thin 
pulp,  enclosing  a  nut  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with  a  remarkably  thick  shell,  the 
kernel  being  only  as  large  as  a  pea. — The  Eu- 
ropean walnut  (/.  regia)^  also  called  in  this 
country  English  walnut,  is  a  native  of  Asia, 
and  probably  of  Greece.  It  grows  abundantly 
throughout  Europe,  but  in  this  country  it  rare- 
ly ripens  its  fruit.  It  forms  a  large  tree ;  the 
leaflets  are  fewer  than  in  our  black  walnut, 
oval,  smooth,  and  with  entire  margins;  the 
fruit  is  oval,  the  husk,  unlike  that  of  our  spe- 
cies, thin  and  brittle,  and  readily  breaking  away 
from  the  smoothish,  thin-shelled  nut.  In  Eu- 
rope, where  much  attention  is  given  to  its  cul- 


tivation, about  a  dozen  named  varieties  are 
known,  distinguished  by  the  abundance,  size, 
and  shape  of  the  fruit,  the  thinness  of  the  shell, 
and  quality  of  the  kernel ;  these  are  propagated 
by  grafting  upon  seedling  stocks ;  one  dwarf 
variety,  called  prcBparturiens,  produces  fruit  in 
three  or  four  years  from  seed,  a  peculiarity  that 
is  continued  by  the  seed ;  the  double  walnut, 
the  noyer  d  bijoux  of  the  French,  is  cultivated 
for  its  large  nuts,  the  shells  of  which  are  con- 
verted into  boxes  to  hold  a  pair  of  gloves,  jew- 
elry, &c.  The  sap  of  the  tree  (like  that  of  our 
species)  contains  sugar,  and  has  been  used  in 
some  countries  as  a  source  of  that  product;  it 
is  sometimes  ccmcentrated  and  fermented  to 
make  walnut  wine.  The  wood,  especially  from 
trees  grown  upon  poor  soil,  is  valued  for  cabi- 
net work,  though  inferior  in  beauty  to  black 
walnut  The  fruit  when  partly  grown,  and 
still  so  soft  that  a  pin  will  pass  readily  through 
it,  is  used  for  pickling  and  to  make  walnut 
catsup ;  our  butternut  makes  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute. In  Europe  the  nuts  are  esteemed  only 
when  fresh;  those  which  are  to  be  kept  are 
mixed  with  layers  of  sand  in  jars,  and  buried. 
In  countries  where  the  trees  abound,  large 
quantities  of  the  nuts  are  pressed  for  their  oil ; 
for  the  finest  the  nuts  are  cracked,  and  the  thin 
woody  partitions  carefully  separated  from  the 
kernels,  which  are  ground  and  pressed;  this 
product  is  used  for  food,  the  same  as  olive  oil. 


Europaaii  Walnut  (Juglana  regta). 

A  second  pressing,  after  heating  the  residue,  is 
used  as  a  painter's  oil,  which  is  also  obtained 
by  heating  the  nuts  at  the  first  pressing  if 
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table  oil  is  not  required  ;  the  oil  is  used  hj 
artists  and  for  the  finer  kinds  of  printers'  ink, 
and  is  burned  in  lamps. 

WALPMD.  L  Sir  Rofeert,  earl  of  Orf ord,  an 
English  statesman,  bom  at  Houghton,  in  Nor- 
folk, Aug.  26,  1676,  died  in  London,  March  18, 
1745.  He  was  educated  at  Oambridge,  and  on 
succeeding  to  his  father's  estate  in  1700  entered 
parliament.  He  attached  himself  to  the  whigs, 
aided  in  promoting  the  Protestant  succession, 
and  in  1705  was  appointed  one  of  the  council 
of  Prince  George  of  Denmark.  In  1708  he  was 
made  secretary  at  war,  and  assumed  the  leader- 
ship of  the  whigs  in  the  house  of  commons.  He 
had  the  chief  management  of  the  proceedings 
against  Dr.  Sacheverell,  which  in  private  he 
had  strenuously  opposed ;  and  upon  the  over- 
throw of  the  whigs  in  1710  he  retired  from 
office.  He  was  impeached  for  misappropria- 
tion of  the  public  money  in  his  official  capa- 
city, and  on  Jan.  17,  1712,  was  expelled  from 
the  house  and  cpmmitted  to  the  tower.  On 
his  release  he  was  immediately  returned  for 
Lynn,  but  was  not  permitted  to  take  his  seat 
till  1718,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  new  par- 
liament. On  the  accession  of  George  I.  he 
entered  the  cabinet  as  paymaster  general  of 
the  forces,  and  drew  up  the  report  of  the  se- 
cret committee  to  which  was  referred  the  im- 
peachment of  the  late  tory  ministers.  During 
the  rebellion  of  1715  he  was  made  prime  min- 
iater,  with  the  offices  of  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  but,  ow- 
ing to  the  intrigues  of  Sunderland  and  others, 
he  was  induced  in  April,  1717,  with  his  brother- 
in-law  Townshend,  to  retire  from  office.  On 
the  day  of  his  resignation  he  brought  forward 
a  scheme  for  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  germ  of 
a  national  sinking  fund.  In  1720  he  reentered 
the  cabinet  as  paymaster  general  of  the  forces. 
In  the  same  year  the  South  sea  bubble  burst, 
and  Walpole,  who  had  strongly  opposed  it,  was 
called  upon  to  repair  the  injury  inflicted  upon 
the  public  credit.  In  April,  1721,  he  became 
again  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  was  offered  a  peerage, 
which  he  declined;  but  his  eldest  son  was 
created  Baron  Walpole  of  Walpole.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  George  II.  he  was  confirmed  in  office 
by  the  favor  of  Queen  Caroline.  In  1788  he  in- 
troduced a  scheme  for  converting  the  customs 
duties  upon  certain  articles  of  import  into 
duties  of  excise,  and  to  ameliorate  the  laws  of 
the  excise.  The  public  were  induced  to  believe 
that  a  general  excise  was  contemplated,  and  a 
storm  of  popular  indignation  was  aroused, 
which  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  bill.  In 
1789  the  Spanish  war  was  forced  upon  the 
kingdom  against  Walpole^s  convictions,  whose 
resignation  the  king  refused  to  accept.  But 
discord  increased  in  the  cabinet,  the  opposition 
grew  bolder,  and  on  Feb.  11, 1742,  after  an  un- 
paralleled premiership  of  21  years,  he  resigned 
all  his  offices,  having  two  days  previous  been 
created  earl  of  Orf ord.    The  general  acquire- 


ments of  Walpole  were  not  remarkable,  and 
his  manners  were  coarse  and  boisterous,  his 
conversation,  according  to  Savage,  ranging 
from  obscenity  to  politics  and  from  politics  to 
obscenity ;  but  he  was  probably  the  most  dex- 
terous party  leader  that  ever  sat  in  the  house  of 
commons.  The  charges  of  corruption  so  free- 
ly brought  against  him  in  his  own  and  in  later 
times  have  probably  been  much  exaggerated. 
II*  Horatio,  Baron  Walpole  of  Wolterton,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  1678,  died  in  1757. 
During  the  administration  of  his  brother  he 
tilled  several  important  offices  and  foreign  mis- 
sions. He  wrote  an  "Answer  to  the  Latter 
Part  of  BoHngbroke^s  Letters  on  the  Study  of 
History"  (London,  1762).  In  1756  ho  was  raised 
to  the  peerage.  IIL  Horace,  an  English  author, 
third  and  youngest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
and  fourth  earl  of  Orford,  bom  in  London,  Oct. 
5, 1717,  died  there,  March  2, 1797.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  after  a  con- 
tinental tour  in  company  with  the  poet  Gray, 
he  returned  in  1741  to  England,  and  entered 

Earliament,  where  he  held  a  seat  till  1768.  He 
ad  received  from  his  father  several  sinecure 
offices,  which  yielded  him  about  £4,000  a  year ; 
and  he  busied  himself  for  many  years  with 
building  and  decorating  a  ^Mittle  plaything 
house  "  at  Twickenham,  called  Strawberry  Hill, 
which  grew  into  an  irregular  Gothic  mansion. 
Here  he  collected  pictures,  prints,  books,  manu- 
scripts, armor,  and  relics  of  antiquity,  and 
printed  on  a  private  press,  established  in  1767, 
Gray^s  "  Odes,"  a  4to  edition  of  Lncan,  Hentz- 
ner's  ^*  Travels,"  and  other  works,  including 
several  by  himself.  His  literary  labors  began 
with  the  publication  in  1747  of  his  .^Edes  Wal- 
polian<By  which  was  little  more  than  a  catalogue 
of  his  father's  pictures  at  Houghton.  It  was 
succeeded  by  his  *^  Catalogue  of  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors  "  (1758),  in  which  a  dull  subject 
is  enlivened  by  a  sprightly  style  and  a  fund  of 
anecdote,  and  which  affords  also  a  curious  il- 
lustration of  the  strength  of  his  aristocratic 
predilections ;  and  by  his  '*  Anecdotes  of  Paint- 
ing in  England  "  (1761-'71),  and  "  Catalogue  of 
Engravers"  (1768),  both  prepared  from  mate- 
rials collected  by  Vertue  the  engraver.  In  1 765 
appeared  his  "Castle  of  Otranto,"  published 
originally  as  a  translation  by  William  Marshall 
from  the  Italian  of  Onuphrio  Muralto,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  parent  of  the  modern 
Gothic  romance.  His  remaining  publications 
comprise  "Historic  Doubts  on  the  Life  and 
Reign  of  Richard  IH."  (1768), "  The  Mysterious 
Mother  "  (1768),  and  a  variety  of  minor  works. 
He  also  projected  a  4to  edition  of  his  own 
works,  which  never  proceeded  beyond  the  sec- 
ond volume.  His  most  characteristic  writings 
are  his  letters.  Those  addressed  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  George  Montague,  Lord  Hertford,  and 
others,  were  first  embodied  in  a  uniform  col- 
lection in  1840  (6  vols.  8vo),  and  his  "Entire 
Correspondence"  was  published  under  the 
supervision  of  Peter  Cunningham  (9  vols.  8vo, 
1857-9;  new  ed.,  1861).    In  addition  to  these 
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he  prepared  "  Memoirs  "  of  the  last  10  jears  of 
the  reign  of  George  II.  (edited  hj  Lord  Holland, 
2  vols.  4to,  1828),  of  the  first  12  years  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  (edited  by  Sir  Denis  Le 
Marchant,  4  vols.  8vo,  1844-'5),  and  of  the  reign 
of  George  IIL  from  1771  to  1783  (edited  by 
Dr.  Doran,  2  vols.  8vo,  1859).  A  compilation 
of  Sir  Horace  Mannas  letters  to  him,  nnder  the 
title  of  ^^  ^  Mann  *  and  Manners  at  the  Court  of 
Florence,  1740-1786,"  edited  by  Dr.  Doran, 
was  pablished  in  London  in  1875  (2  vols.  8vo). 
At  the  age  of  74  he  saoceeded  his  nephew  as 
fourth  earl  of  Orford,  which  title,  as  he  was 
never  married,  expired  with  him.  It  was  re- 
vived in  1806  in  favor  of  his  cousin,  Horatio, 
second  Baron  Walpole  of  Wolterton. 

WALPURGIS  NIGHT  TGer.  Walpurgisnacht), 
in  Germany,  the  night  before  the  first  of  May, 
or  the  vigil  of  St.  Walpurgis  (spelled  also  Wi- 
pnrga  or  Walburga),  a  sister  of  Sts.  Willibald 
and  Wunnibald,  missionaries  from  England  to 
the  Germans,  who  died  in  776  or  778.  The  day 
of  her  canonization,  being  the  first  of  May,  was 
celebrated  at  first  as  one  of  general  rejoicing; 
but  with  the  growth  of  the  belief  in  evil  spirits 
and  witchcraft  arose  the  superstition  that  on 
the  Walpurgis  night,  which  was  also  the  vigil 
of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James,  the  witches  and 
wizards  held  their  annual  convocations,  the 
most  numerous  and  important  being  that  on 
the  Brocken,  in  the  Hartz  mountains ;  and  it 
was  an  old  custom,  still  preserved  in  some 
places,  to  burn  straw  on  this  anniversary  for 
the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  malign  in- 
fluence of  these  gatherings. 

WALEUS,  M^ne,  or  Sea  Htne  (triehechus  ros- 
marui,  Linn.),  a  marine  arctic  mammal,  re- 
sembling the  large  seals  in  external  appear- 


WalruB. 

ance,  but  having  dental  affinities  with  the 
ungulates.  The  skull  is  not  very  large,  though 
heavy,  and  its  processes  for  muscular  insertion 
are  very  well  marked;  the  facial  portion  is 
more  elongated  than  in  the  seals,  and  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  upper  jaw  greatly  developed 
for  the  canine  teeth,  between  which  the  lower 
j'aw  shuts.  In  the  young  animal  there  are  six 
incisors  in  each  jaw,  all  falling  out  during 


growth  except  two  in  the  upper ;  the  upper 
canines  hang  down  as  pointed  tusks  between 
the  small  canines  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  pro- 
ject a  considerable  distance  below  the  chin; 
their  points  are  sometimes  bent  toward  each 
other,  but  are  usually  turned  outward;  the 
molars  are  originally  J^if ,  but  fall  out  as  age 
advances;  they  are  conical,  with  simple  blunt 
crowns,  worn  obliquely  at  the  apex.  The  head 
is  well  proportioned  to  the  body,  rounded  and 
obtuse;  eyes  small  and  bright;  no  external 
ears,  and  auditory  openings  far  back ;  nostrils 
large,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  snout,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  accurately  closed ;  muzzle  very 
wide  and  tumid,  and  the  lips  remarkably  thick 
and  covered  with  large  translucent  bristles 
looking  like  quills  of  straw ;  the  front  view  of 
the  young  animal,  before  the  tusks  have  grown, 
has  a  very  human  aspect.  The  neck  is  short 
and  the  body  bulky,  broadest  at  the  chest,  and 
diminishing  to  the  very  short  tail ;  the  limbs 
are  short  and  less  fin-like  than  in  the  seals, 
the  inside  of  the  paws  protected  by  a  rough 
horny  covering  against  violent  contact  with 
ice  and  rocks;  the  fore  paws  are  a  kind  of 
webbed  hand,  capable  of  wide  expansion  and 
2  to  8  ft.  long;  the  hind  limbs  extend  straight 
backward,  but  are  not  united;  all  the  fingers 
and  toes  have  a  small  nail ;  there  are  four  ven- 
tral mammas.  The  skin  is  between  1  and  2  in. 
thick,  with  a  covering  of  close  brown  hair, 
and  under  it  is  a  thin  coating  of  fat,  enabling 
them  to  withstand  the  cold  of  the  arctic  re- 
gions. They  attain  a  length  of  12  to  15  and 
sometimes  20  ft.,  a  circumference  of  8  to  10 
ft.,  and  a  weight  of  nearly  a  ton ;  the  color  is 
blackish  in  the  young,  brownish  in  the  adults, 
and  more  and  more  whitish  with  age.  They 
swim  very  rapidly,  but  are  awkward  on  land, 
where  they  go  to  rest  and  to  bring  forth  and 
suckle  their  young ;  they  are  monogamous,  and 
gregarious  both  in  the  water  and  on  land ; 
peaceful,  and  not  afraid  of  man  unless  when 
hunted,  but  bravely  defending  their  young  and 
their  wounded  companions ;  when  persecuted 
they  become  very  wary,  and  when  asleep  on 
the  ice  floes  or  the  land  always  set  guards; 
they  will  carry  off  their  wounded  or  helpless 
young  with  their  fore  paws.  They  often  have 
combats  with  the  polar  bear  on  the  ice,  and 
with  the  narwhal  and  carnivorous  fishes  in  the 
water.  They  lie  huddled  together  like  swine 
in  their  resting  places,  making  loud  roarings 
if  disturbed ;  they  may  be  domesticated  like 
the  seals,  if  taken  young,  though  they  are  fai* 
less  docile.  The  tusks,  which  weigh  4  to  6 
lbs.  each,  are  used  as  weapons,  for  climbing  on 
ice  and  advancing  on  land,  and  for  tearing  up 
sea  weeds.  For  accounts  of  their  habits  see 
J.  Lament's  "Seasons  with  the  Sea  Horses'' 
(8vo,  London,  1860),  and  "Yachting  in  the 
Arctic  Seas"  (1876).  The  food  conwsts  al- 
most entirely  of  the  bivalve  shells  attached  to 
the  sea  weeds  which  it  tears  from  the  rocksi, 
but  occasionally  of  fish.  It  is  distributed 
in  the  arctic  regions  of  both  hemispheres, 
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often  confined  to  limited  districts  far  removed 
from  each  other;  one  of  their  favorite  re- 
sorts is  the  sea  about  Kamtchatka  and  10 
to  15  degrees  on  each  side  on  the  American 
and  Asiatio  shores;  another  larger  one  extends 
from  the  month  of  the  Yenisei,  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Siberia,  westward  to  Baffin  bay  and 
Prince  BegeDt  inlet ;  its  range  extends  as  far 
as  lat.  80**  N.,  and  formerly  descended  in  the 
spring  to  the  Magdalen  islands  in  the  gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  in  lat.  47** ;  it  occasionally  wan- 
ders to  the  coasts  of  Iceland,  and  it  is  espe- 
cially abundant  about  Spitzbergen  and  Nova 
Zembla.  The  capture  of  the  walrus  is  more 
dangerous  and  less  remunerative  than  that  of 
the  seal,  and  is  pursued  both  by  land  and  sea. 
It  is  hunted  for  the  tusks,  oil,  skin,  and  flesh. 
The  tusks  afford  a  very  white  and  hard  ivory. 
It  does  not  yield  more  than  25  to  80  gallons  of 
oil ;  but,  if  extracted  before  putrefaction  has 
commenced,  it  is  transparent,  free  from  odor, 
and  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  is  then 
more  valued  than  that  of  the  whale.  The  skin 
makes  a  porous  leather  more  than  an  inch 
thick.  The  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  Esquimaux 
and  by  arctic  voyagers, 

WAIiSALL,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  Staffordshire,  England,  7  m.  N.  W. 
of  Birmingham,  and  110  m.  N.  W.  of  London ; 
pop.  in  1871,  46,447.  It  is  built  on  a  ridge 
above  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  which  joins 
the  Tame  below  the  town.  It  communicates 
with  all  parts  by  the  London  and  Northwestern 
and  the  South  Staffordshire  railways.  There 
are  several  fine  churches,  a  public  library,  and 
one  semi-weekly  and  two  weekly  newspapers. 
Saddlery  and  hardware  of  all  kinds  are  the 
principal  manufactures,  and  in  the  vicinity  are 
extensive  lime  kilns,  iron  mines,  and  coal  pits. 
Walsall  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  but 
most  of  the  present  town  is  modem. 

WAUn,  Rokot,  an  American  author,  bom 
in  Baltimore  in  1784,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  7, 
1859.  He  was  educated  at  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic colleges  of  Baltimore  and  Georgetown,  and 
relinquished  the  practice  of  law  in  Philadel- 
phia to  devote  himself  to  literature.  About 
1886  he  went  to  reside  in  Paris,  where  from 
1845  to  1851  he  was  United  States  consul.  He 
published  "  A  Letter  on  the  Genius  and  Dispo- 
sition of  the  French  Government,"  after  a  visit 
to  Europe  (1810);  "The  American  Review  of 
History  and  Politics"  (quarterly,  1811-'12); 
"Correspondence  respecting  Russia,"  with 
Robert  Goodloe  Harper  (1818);  "Essay  on 
the  Future  State  of  Europe"  (1818);  "An 
Appeal  from  the  Judgments  of  Great  Britain 
respecting  the  United  States"  (1819);  and 
"  Didactics,  Social,  Literary,  and  Political "  (2 
vols.,  1836).  He  edited  the  "American  Regis- 
ter" for  1817-'18,  the  "National  Gazette" 
newspaper  in  Philadelphia  in  1820-^86,  and 
the  "  American  Review  "  in  1827-*86. 

WALSIHeHAlI,  Sir  Fmds,  an  English  states- 
man, bom  at  Chiselhurst,  Kent,  about  1536, 
died  near  London,  April  6, 1690.    He  was  edu- 


cated at  Cambridge,  and  after  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  was  twice  sent  on  missions  to  France. 
In  1578  he  was  made  one  of  the  principal  sec- 
retaries of  state  and  privy  councillor,  and 
knighted,  and  thenceforth  was  mainly  occupied 
with  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  in  which 
he  exhibited  remarkable  astuteness.  He  was 
ambassador  to  the  Netherlands  in  1578,  to 
France  in  1581,  and  to  Scotland  in  1588.  In 
1586  he  took  the  chief  part  in  the  detection  of 
Babington^s  conspiracy,  and  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  the  trial  of  Mary  Stuart,  after 
which  the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster was  added  to  his  other  ofiices.  He  is 
said  to  have  delayed  for  a  year  by  his  intrigues 
the  sailing  of  the  Spanish  armada.  He  died 
very  poor.  His  only  child,  a  daughter,  married 
in  succession  Sir  PhUip  Sidney,  the  earl  of  Es- 
sex-, and  the  earl  of  Glanricarde.  His  state 
papers  and  letters  were  edited  and  published 
by  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Oompleat  Ambassador  "  (London,  1655). 

WALTiat*  L  J9ln,  founder  of  the  London 
"Times,"  bom  in  1789,  died  in  Teddington, 
Middlesex,  Nov.  16,  1812.  He  was  by  trade  a 
printer,  and  about  1780  became  possessed  of 
two  patents  issued  to  one  Henry  Johnson  for 
an  invention  called  logography,  which  con- 
sisted in  printing  with  types  representing  en- 
tire words  or  their  roots  and  terminations, 
instead  of  single  letters.  On  Jan.  18, 1785,  he 
published  the  first  number  of  a  newspaper  enti- 
tled "The  London  Daily  Universal  Register, 
printed  logographically."  The  logographic  sys- 
tem proved  a  failure,  but  the  paper  prospered, 
and  on  Jan.  1,  1788,  was  issued  under  the  title 
of  "The  Times,  or  Daily  Universal  Register." 
1I«  Jdui,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  London 
in  1784,  died  there,  July  28,  1847.  At  the  age 
of  19  he  became  manager  of  the  "Times," 
which  then  circulated  about  1,000  copies,  and 
succeeded  in  increasing  the  circulation  within 
10  years  to  5,000.  He  interested  himself  in 
the  improvement  of  the  printing  press,  and  the 
number  of  the  "Times"  for  Nov.  29,  1814, 
was  announced  as  the  first  sheet  ever  printed 
by  steam,  being  executed  on  KOnig's  press. 
(See  Pkintino,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  858.)  Mr.  Walter 
was  elected  to  parliament  for  Berkshire  in  1882, 
was  reelected  in  1885,  and  resigned  in  1887. 
In  1841  he  was  elected  for  Nottingham.  III. 
J0I11I9  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  London, 
Oct.  8, 1818.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Oxford,  and  since  his  father's  death  has  con- 
ducted the  "Times."  He  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1847,  and  represented  Nottingham  in 
parliament  from  1847  to  1859,  when  he  was 
elected  for  Berkshire.  He  was  defeated  in 
1866,  but  reelected  in  1868  and  1874. 

WILIXR,  Himms  IJBtMk,  an  American  archi- 
tect, born  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  4,  1804.  He 
studied  architecture  with  William  Strickland, 
and  began  the  practice  of  his  art  in  1880. 
In  1831  he  designed  the  Philadelphia  county 
prison.  His  designs  for  the  Girard  college 
were  adopted  by  the  city  council  in  1888,  and 
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the  baildings,  which  occupied  14  years  in  their 
erection,  were  constructed  throughout  under 
his  direction.  In  1851  his  plans  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  United  States  capitol  were  adopted, 
and  he  was  appointed  architect  of  that  work. 
He  held  the  office  14  years,  during  which,  in 
addition  to  the  capitol  extension,  he  designed 
and  executed  the  iron  dome  of  the  capitol,  the 
congressional  library,  the  east  and  west  wings 
of  the  patent  office,  and  the  extension  of  the 
general  post  office.  He  also  designed  the  new 
treasury  building  and  the  government  hospital 
for  the  insane.  He  was  professor  of  architec- 
ture in  the  Franklin  institute  of  Pennsylvania. 

WALTHAM,  a  town  of  Middlesex  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  Charles  river  and  the  Fitch- 
burg  railroad,  10  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Boston ;  pop. 
in  1850,  4,464;  in  1860,  6,397;  in  1870,  9,066; 
in  1875,  9,945.  The  most  populous  portion  of 
the  town  is  built  principally  on  one  street  more 
than  a  mile  long,  and  contains  numerous  fine 
residences.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  has 
water  works  recently  erected  and  a  good  fire 
department.  Waltham  is  extensively  engaged 
in  manufacturing.  The  chief  establishments 
are  the  cotton  cloth  and  hosiery  factory  and 
bleaching  and  dye  works  of  the  Boston  manu- 
facturing company,  and  the  works  of  the  Ame- 
rican watch  company,  the  most  extensive  in 
the  world,  and  the  first  established  (1854)  for 
making  watches  by  machinery.  Hollow  ware, 
machinery,  paper,  cabinet  ware,  and  boots  and 
shoes  are  also  produced.  There  are  a  national 
bank  with  a  capital  of  $160,000,  and  a  savings 
bank  with  $1,160,000  deposits.  The  assessed 
value  of  property  is  more  than  $10,000,000. 
The  town  contains  a  high  school,  two  ^ammar 
schools,  about  25  of  lower  grades,  and  a  Swe- 
denborgian  theological  school.  The  free  pub- 
lic library  contains  nearly  8,000  volumes.  Two 
weekly  newspapers  are  published.  There  are 
eight  churches :  Baptist,  Congregational,  Epis- 
copal, Methodist,  Koman  Catholic,  Sweden- 
borgian.  Unitarian,  and  Universalist.  Waltham 
was  separated  from  Watertown  and  incorpo- 
rated in  1738.  

WALTHER  VON  DER  VOCiELWEIDE  (''Walter 
of  the  bird  meadow  "),  a  German  minnesinger, 
bom  in  Franconia  or  Austria  between  1165 
and  1170,  died  in  Wtlrzburg  about  1228.  He 
was  of  a  noble  but  not  wealthy  family,  and 
learned  the  art  of  poetry  under  Reinmar.  He 
found  his  first  patron  at  Vienna  in  Duke  Fred- 
erick, and  about  1187  began  to  compose  poems. 
After  the  death  of  the  duke  in  1198,  he  led 
for  many  years  a  wandering  life,  attaching 
himself  to  a  number  of  princes  in  succession. 
Toward  the  close  of  his  fife  he  received  from 
the  emperor  Frederick  II.  a  valuable  fief  near 
Wtlrzburg.  His  early  verses  were  chiefly  love 
songs,  but  in  later  years  he  treated  of  the  cru- 
sades and  the  civil  commotions  in  Germany. 
Editions  of  his  poems  have  been  published  by 
Lachmann  (1827 ;  4th  ed.,  1864),  Wackernagel 
and  Rieger  (1862),  and  Pfeiffer  (1864).  Horing 
has  furnished  a  OUmarium  to  his  poems  (1844), 


and  his  life  has  been  written  by  Uhland  (1822) 
and  Menzel  (1865). 

WALTOK.  LAN.  county  of  Georgia,  bound- 
ed N.  £.  by  the  Appalachee  river  and  drained 
by  the  head  streams  of  the  Ocmulgee  and 
Oconee  rivers ;  area,  820  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
11,088,  of  whom  4,162  were  colored.  The 
surface  is  elevated  and  undulating,  and  the  soil 
generfdly  fertile.  Iron  ore  and  granite  abound 
and  gold  has  been  found.  The  county  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Georgia  railroad.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  46,772  bushels  of 
wheat,  178,658  of  Indian  corn,  84,022  of  oats, 
20,866  of  sweet  potatoes,  81,219  lbs.  of  butter, 
6,160  of  wool,  and  8,686  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  1,288  horses,  2,064  milch  cows,  8,627 
other  cattle,  4,219  sheep,  and  9,665  swine. 
Capital,  Monroe.  U.  A  N.  W.  county  of  Flor- 
ida, bordering  on  Alabama,  bounded  E.  by  the 
Choctawhatchee  river  and  S.  by  Chootaw- 
hatchee  bay,  and  intersected  by  the  Yellow 
Water  river;  area,  1,480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
8,041,  of  whom  406  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  level,  and  the  soil  is  fertile  in  the  N. 
and  poor  in  the  8.  part.  It  is  partly  covered 
with  forests  of  pine.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  36,674  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
19,164  of  sweet  potatoes,  17,160  lbs.  of  butter, 
4,1^6  of  wool,  1,627  of  tobacco,  and  299  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  287  horses,  2,770  milch 
cows,  7,978  other  cattle,  2,637  sheep,  and 
5,886  swine.    Capital,  Euchee  Anna. 

WALTOH,  BitoB,  an  English  prelate,  bom  at 
Cleveland,  Yorkshire,  in  1600,  died  in  London, 
Nov.  29,  1661.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge, 
and  before  1639  was  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's 
and  chaplain  to  the  king.  He  was  active  in 
ecclesiastical  disputes,  and  in  1642  was  sum- 
moned before  the  house  of  commons  and  or- 
dered into  custody  as  a  delinquent.  He  took 
refuge  at  Oxford,  and  there  formed  the  plan 
of  his  polyglot  Bible.  Subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  £9,000  were  made  by  May,  1658, 
and  its  publication  was  completed  in  1667  (6 
vols,  fol.,  London).  (See  Polyglot.)  He  de- 
fended it  against  the  strictures  of  John  Owen 
in  a  reply  entitled  *^  The  Considerator  Consid- 
ered" (1669).  Upon  the  restoration  he  was 
reinstated  in  his  preferments,  and  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Chester,  Dec.  2,  1660.  He 
also  wrote  an  Introductio  odLeetionem  Lingua- 
rum  OrientaUum  (London,  1664),  and  a  Latin 
dissertation  on  the  oriental  languages  and  the 
various  texts  of  Scripture  (Deventer,  1668). 

WALTOH,  detrge,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  bom  in  Frederick  oo.,  Va., 
about  1740,  died  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  Feb.  2,  1804. 
He  first  learned  the  carpenter's  trade,  then 
studied  law  in  Georgia,  and  began  practice  in 
1774.  He  was  one  of  four  persons  who  in  July 
of  that  year  signed  a  call  for  a  public  meeting 
at  Savannah  to  devise  measures  of  resistance 
to  the  crown.  In  February,  1776,  be  was  ap- 
pointed a  delegate  to  congress,  and  was  elect- 
ed to  it  in  1777, 1778,  and  1780.  He  was  com- 
missioned  a  colonel  in  the  militia  in  Deoembei; 
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1778,  was  wonnded  at  the  taking  of  SavannaL 
and  remained  a  prisoner  until  September,  1779. 
He  waa  twice  governor  of  Georgia,  four  times 
a  judge  of  the  superior  courts,  and  in  1795 
was  chosen  United  States  senator  for  one  year. 

WALTON,  buk,  an  English  author,  born  in 
Stafford,  Aug.  9,  1598,  died  in  Winchester, 
Dec.  15,  1683.  He  was  a  sempster  or  haber- 
dasher in  London,  retired  from  business  in 
1644  with  a  moderate  competency,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  according  to  Wood, 
*^  lived  mostly  in  the  families  of  eminent  clergy- 
men of  England,  of  whom  he  was  much  be- 
loved." While  pursuing  his  business  in  Lon- 
don he  became  an  admirer  and  intimate  friend 
of  Dr.  Donne,  and  published  a  life  of  him,  with 
an  edition  of  his  sermons  (1640).  In  1651  he 
edited  a  collection  of  Wotton^s  remains,  under 
the  title  of  ^'  Keliquice  Wottonianes,"  to  which 
was  prefixed  a  life  of  Wotton.  In  1658  he 
produced  his  *^  Oompleat  Angler,  or  the  Con- 
templative Man's  Recreation,"  which,  apart 
from  its  technical  value,  presents  a  pleasing 
picture  of  the  author's  cheerful  and  devout 
spirit,  his  enthusiasm  for  the  art  of  which  he 
treats,  his  love  of  nature,  and  his  poetic  in- 
stincts. Walton  lived  to  see  his  book  go 
through  five  editions,  the  last  of  which  (1676) 
was  accompanied  by  a  second  part,  '^  being  in- 
structions how  to  angle  for  a  trout  or  grayling 
in  a  clear  stream,"  written  by  his  intimate 
friend  and  adopted  son  Charles  Cotton.  Cot- 
ton's treatise  is  mainly  devoted  to  fly  fishing, 
and  has  ever  since  been  printed  with  that  of 
Walton.  Of  the  many  editions  of  the  "  Com- 
plete Angler  "  since  published,  the  most  notice- 
able are  those  of  Major  (8vo,  London,  1828; 
4th  ed.,  with  new  plates,  1844),  remarkable  for 
its  numerous  admirable  woodcuts  and  engra- 
vings ;  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  (2  vols.  imp.  8vo, 
London,  1888-'6,  reprinted  in  1860),  which, 
besides  being  profusely  illustrated,  contains  the 
best  life  of  Walton  yet  written ;  and  of  Edward 
Jesse  and  H.  G.  Bohn  (1861),  containing,  with 
others,  the  notes  and  plates  of  Major's  editions. 
An  American  edition  (1847)  contains  an  ex- 
cellent bibliographical  preface  and  other  valu- 
able matter  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune.  A  fac- 
simile reprint  of  the  rare  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished by  Elliot  Stock  in  London  in  1876. 
Walton's  remaining  works  comprise  lives  of 
Richard  Hooker  (1665),  George  Herbert  (1670), 
and  Bishop  Robert  Sanderson  (1678);  and  in 
1688  he  edited  with  an  introduction  John 
Chalkhill's  "  Theahna  and  Clearchus."  He 
left  a  son,  Izaak,  who  took  orders;  but  no 
descendants  of  his  name  are  now  known. 

WilWORTH.  h  A  S.  E.  county  of  Wis- 
consin, bordering  on  Illinois,  and  drained  by 
affluents  of  Pishtaka  and  Rock  rivers;  area, 
676  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  25,972 ;  in  1875,  26,- 
269.  The  surface  is  level  and  diversified  with 
prairie  and  forest,  and  the  soil  highly  fertile. 
Geneva  lake,  8  m.  long,  is  in  the  S.  part,  and 
there  are  several  smaller  lakes.  The  county  is 
intersected  by  the  Western  Union  and  other 


railroads.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
605,098  bushels  of  wheat,  41,210  of  rye,  880,- 
179  of  Indian  corn,  698,088  of  oats,  118,885  of 
barley,  80,187  of  buckwheat,  294,157  of  pota- 
toes, 689,516  lbs.  of  butter,  79,827  of  cheese, 
448,995  of  wool,  and  52,596  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  11,244  horses,  9,748  milch  cows,  11,296 
other  cattle,  97,824  sheep,  and  17,784  swine; 
4  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements, 
20  of  carriages  and  wagons,  2  of  iron  castings, 
1  of  paper,  2  of  pumps,  and  18  fiour  mills. 
Capital,  Elkhom.  II»  A  central  county  of 
Dakota,  not  included  in  the  census  of  1870; 
area,  about  900  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  W.  by 
the  Missouri  and  watered  by  several  small 
streams  that  empty  into  that  river. 

WALWORTH,  Renbra  Hyde,  an  American  jurist, 
bom  in  Bozrah,  Conn.,  Oct.  26,  1789,  died  in 
Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  21,  1867.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Troy,  N,  Y.,  in  1809,  and 
settled  in  Plattsburgh,  where  as  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  the  state  militia  he  took  part  in  the 
operations  in  September,  1814.  He  removed 
to  Saratoga,  and  in  1821~'8  was  a  member  of 
congress,  in  1828  was  appointed  a  circuit  judge, 
and  from  18^8  till  the  abolition  of  the  court 
of  chancery  in  1848  he  was  chancellor  of  the 
state.  His  published  decisions  as  chancellor 
are  contained  in  11  volumes  of  Paige's  reports 
and  8  of  Barbour's  (1880-'49).  Most  of  his 
opinions  delivered  in  the  court  for  the  correc- 
tion of  errors,  of  which  he  was  a  member  ex 
officio^  were  published  in  Wendell's  reports 
(26  vols.).  Hill's  (7  vols.),  and  Denio's  (5  vols.). 
He  was  author  of  *'  Rules  and  Orders  of  the 
New  York  Court  of  Chancery"  (1829),  and 
"The  Hyde  Genealogy"  (2  vols.,  1864).~His 
son  Mansfield  Tbaoy,  born  in  Saratoga  in 
1880,  graduated  at  Union  college  in  1849,  and 
after  practising  law  in  Albany  devoted  him- 
self to  literature,  publishing  "The  Mission  of 
Death  "  (1858), "  Hotspur  "  (1864), "  Stormcliff  " 
(1866),  "Warwick"  (1869),  and  other  novels. 
He  was  shot  and  instantly  killed  by  his  son 
in  the  Sturtevant  house.  New  York,  June  8, 
1878. — The  chancellor's  eldest  son  CIlabenoe 
graduated  at  Union  college  in  1888,  became  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  order  of  Paul- 
ists,  and  is  now  (1876)  a  priest  in  Albany,  N. 
Y.  He  has  published  "The  Gentle  Skeptic" 
(1868),  against  Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch. 

WiMPCM,  the  common  English  name  for  the 
shell  beads  used  for  ornament  and  as  currency 
among  the  northern  Algonquin  and  Iroquois 
tribes  of  American  Indians.  They  were  made 
chiefly  on  Long  Island  and  around  New  York 
bay.  There  were  two  kinds:  wampum  or 
wampumpeag,  which  was  white  and  was  made 
from  the  conch  or  periwinkle ;  and  the  suckan- 
hock,  black  or  ratiier  purple,  made  from  the 
hard-shell  clam,  and  worth  twice  as  much  as 
the  white.  The  shell  was  broken  in  pieces, 
rubbed  smooth  on  a  stone  till  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  pipe  stem,  then  cut  and  pierced  with 
a  drill.  It  was  strung  or  made  into  belts.  As 
money  its  use  passed  to  the  New  England, 
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French,  and  Datch  settlers,  being  known  in 
French  as  poreelaine  and  in  Datch  as  eewant. 
In  the  Datch  colony  foar  beads,  and  at  a  later 
date  six,  passed  for  a  stiver ;  in  New  England 
it  varied  also,  and  was  fixed  in  1640  at  six 
beads  for  a  penny.  The  strings  were  called 
fathoms,  and  varied  from  10«.  to  5«.  It  was 
Strang  and  ased  by  the  Indians  for  ear  rings, 
necklaces,  bracelets,  and  belts.  It  was  nsed 
in  all  treaties  and  on  all  pablio  occasions,  a 
string  or  belt  being  given  to  bind  each  arti- 
cle of  a  treaty,  and  a  treaty  belt  being  deliv< 
ered  as  a  solemn  ratification.  On  these  figares 
were  elaborately  worked  with  the  different 
colored  beads,  not  arbitrary,  bat  according  to 
a  recognized  system,  so  as  to  form  a  record  of 
the  event  that  conld  be  read. 

WANDiXING  JEW,  The,  according  to  the  pop- 
ular legend,  a  person  bom  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  seven  or  eight  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  who  ran  away  from  his  father  to 
accompany  the  three  wise  men  from  the  east 
who  were  gaided  by  a  star  to  the  manger  at 
Bethlehem.  On  his  retnrn  to  Jerusalem,  his 
stories  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  <ft  the  rich 
presents  which  the  eastern  monarchs  con- 
ferred on  the  child,  saluting  him  as  king  of  the 
Jews,  were  the  cause  of  the  massacre  of  the 
innocents.  Being  a  carpenter,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  making  the  cross  destined  for  the 
passion  of  Ohrist,  who  passed  his  workshop 
on  the  way  to  Calvary.  The  soldiers  begged 
him  to  allow  the  Saviour  to  enter  for  a  few 
moments'  rest,  but  he  contemptuously  refused 
and  offered  insult.  According  to  another  le- 
gend, he  was  a  shoemaker,  sitting  at  his  bench 
as  the  Saviour  passed,  and  refused  to  permit 
him  to  sit  for  rest.  Aecording  to  both  legends, 
Christ  bade  him  to  traverse  the  earth,  without 
possibility  of  stopping  or  resting,  until  the 
second  coming.  In  his  ceaseless  wanderings 
from  that  time  he  has  in  vain  sought  death 
amid  the  greatest  dangers  and  calamities.  The 
legend  first  appears  in  the  chronicle  of  Mat- 
thew Paris  in  the  18th  century,  where  the 
wandering  Jew  is  called  Cartaphilus,  and  said 
to  have  been  a  servant  of  Pilate.  His  name 
in  the  later  forms  of  the  legend  is  Ahasae- 
rus.  The  legend  has  formed  the  basis  of 
many  poems,  tragedies,  and  romances.  The 
most  notable  designs  illustrating  it  are  those 
of  Gustave  Dor6  (Paris,  1856). — See  Grasse, 
Dis  Sage  vom  ewigen  Juden  (Dresden,  1844; 
enlarged  ed.,  1861). 

WANDEROO.    See  Macaque. 

WAPELLO,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Iowa,  intersect- 
ed by  the  Des  Moines  river ;  area,  482  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  22,846.  The  surface  is  undula- 
ting and  the  soil  highly  fertile.  Bituminous 
coal  and  limestone  are  found.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Des  Moines  Valley,  the  Burlington  and 
Missouri  River,  and  the  St«  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  and  Northern  railroads.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  205,050  bushels  of  wheat, 
14,835  of  rye,  1,054,570  of  Indian  com,  166,- 
356  of  oats,  86,156  of  potatoes,  814,300  lbs.  of 


batter,  82,611  of  wool,  and  20,487  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  6,826  horses,  6,168  milch  cows, 
9,254  other  cattle,  25,198  sheep,  and  27,889 
swine ;  8  manufactories  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, 5  of  bricks,  6  of  carriages  and  wagons, 
1  of  iron  castings,  2  pork-packing  establish- 
ments, 8  flour  mills,  7  saw  mills,  and  8  wool- 
len mills.    Capital,  Ottumwa. 

WAPITI,  a  name  given  to  the  eermu  Oana^ 
dmsis  (Erxl.),  a  large  American  deer,  the  new 
world  representative  of  the  stag  of  Europe. 
It  is  7  to  7i  ft.  in  total  length,  and  4^  to  5 
ft.  high  at  the  shoulders;  the  color  in  sum- 
mer is  reddish  brown,  with  a  yellowish  white 
disk  on  the  rump  having  a  black  streak  on 
each  side ;  in  the  male  the  hair  of  the  throat 
is  elongated,  and  black  tipped  with  red;  in 
winter  the  color  is  more  grayish ;  the  ears, 
middle  of  nape,  and  front  of  legs  blackish. 
The  tail  is  very  riiort,  the  muzzle  broad,  and 


Wapiti  (Ceims  CamidoiiBlB). 

the  suborbital  openings  large;  hoofs  short, 
wide,  and  rounded ;  ears  shorter  in  proportion 
than  in  the  Virginia  deer,  narrow,  sharp- 
pointed,  and  hairy  on  both  surfaces.  The 
horns  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  stag, 
round,  erect,  branching,  ending  in  a  fork, 
measuring  4  or  6  ft.  in  their  widest  spread, 
and  weighing  from  20  to  80  lbs.;  they  are 
thickly  covered  with  warty  elevations  arranged 
in  longitudinal  lines,  with  smooth,  sharp,  and 
whitish  points,  the  general  color  being  walnut 
brown  ;  all  the  snags  spring  from  the  anterior 
surface.  They  live  in  families  of  six  or  seven, 
in  clamps  of  wood,  feeding  on  grasses,  young 
shoots  of  the  willow  and  poplar,  the  fruit  of 
the  wild  rose,  &c. ;  they  are  usuaUy  shy,  and 
make  a  harsh  braying  noise ;  the  flesh  is  rather 
coarse.  They  are  found  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  in  the  northern  states  and  in  Cana- 
da, not  going  further  N.  than  lat.  57**;  they 
are  most  abundant  on  the  upper  Missouri  and 
Yellowstone  rivers,  and  have  occasionally  been 
found  in  the  Alleghanies.    The  wapiti  is  hunt- 
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ed  by  the  Indians  for  the  skin,  which  retains 
iU  flexibility  after  having  been  wet.  It  is 
generally  called  here  elk,  a  name  properly  be- 
longing to  the  moose;  it  is  also  named  red 
deer,  stag,  gray  moose,  and  gray  elk.  It  has 
been  toMned  to  go  in  harness. 

WAPnSSy  OotiTe,  a  Flemish  painter,  bom 
in  Antwerp  in  1808,  died  in  Paris,  Dec  6, 
1874.  He  studied  in  Antwerp  and  in  Paris, 
and  adopted  the  style  of  the  romantic  school. 
His  **  Devotions  of  the  Bargomasters  of  Ley- 
den  "  established  his  reputation  in  1880  as  an 
original  historical  painter.  His  most  cele- 
brated works  are  '^  Christ  at  the  Sepulchre,*' 
^'Oharles  I.  taking  Leave  of  his  Ohildren/' 
"  Charles  IX.  on  the  Night  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew," "  Peter  the  Great  at  Saardam,"  "Execu- 
tion of  Anne  Boleyn,"  "Defence  of  Rhodes  by 
the  Knights  of  St.  John,"  and  "The  Great 
Fishery  of  Antwerp."  He  was  secretary  of 
Leopold  L,  who  made  him  a  baron;  and  he 
was  director  of  the  academy  of  Antwerp  until 
about  1855,  when  he  removed  to  Paris. 

WAK*  See  Abmt,  Abtillbst,  Blookadb, 
Cavalry,  Foktifioation,  Infantry,  Martial 
Law,  Navy,  Prizb,  Privateer,  Siege,  d&c. 

WABBECK,  PeriLiE,  a  pretender  to  the  throne 
of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  bom 
in  London,  hanged  at  Tyburn,  Nov.  28,  1499. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  Jew  of 
Tonmay,  to  which  place  he  went  in  boyhood. 
In  1490  he  appeared  at  the  court  of  Margaret, 
dowager  duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  there  im- 
pressed every  one  with  his  extraordinary  re- 
semblance to  Edward  IV. ;  and  it  has  been 
thought  that  he  was  really  the  illegitimate  son 
of  that  monarch.  At  this  court  he  was  taught 
to  represent  Bichard^  duke  of  York,  younger 
brother  of  Edward  v.,  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  murdered  by  his  uncle  Bichard  in 
the  tower.  In  1492,  when  there  was  prospect 
of  a  war  between  France  and  England,  the 
pretender  landed  at  Cork,  and  was  joined  by 
numerous  partisans.  Charles  Vllf.  invited 
him  to  the  court  of  France,  acknowledged  him 
as  duke  of  York,  and  gave  him  a  pension  and 
a  body  guard.  At  the  peace  of  Staples  he 
was  dismissed  from  France  and  went  to  Flan- 
ders, where  the  duchess  of  Burgundy  received 
him  as  her  nephew.  The  populace  of  England 
believed  in  him,  and  some  of  the  nobility 
openly  declared  for  him.  Henry  VII.  learned 
his  true  history  and  published  it,  putting  to 
death  or  otherwise  punishing  many  of  the 
domestic  conspirators.  Warbeck,  twice  driven 
from  English  territory,  which  with  600  men 
he  had  invaded  in  1495,  went  to  Scotland, 
where  he  was  acknowledged  by  James  IV.  and 
received  in  marriage  Lady  Catharine  Gordon, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Huntly.  Going  soon 
after  to  Bodmin,  Cornwall,  he  was  joined  by 
8,000  of  the  inhabitants  and  began  the  siege  of 
Exeter,  taking  on  himself  for  the  first  time  the 
title  of  Bichard  IV.,  king  of  England,  Sept.  7, 
1497.  But  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  Taunton, 
though  at  the  head  of  7,000  men,  and  took  re- 
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fuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  Beaulieu  in  the  New 
forest.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  on  the 
promise  of  pardon  made  a  confession  of  his 
life  and  adventures ;  hot  being  kept  in  custody, 
he  broke  from  it  and  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of 
Sheene.  He  was  retaken,  nut  in  the  stocks  at 
Westminster  and  Cheapsiae,  forced  to  read 
aloud  his  previous  confession,  and  then  con- 
fined in  the  tower.  Being  detected  in  a  plot 
for  escaping  with  the  earl  of  Warwick,  then  in 
prison,  Warbeck  was  tried  and  executed. 

WlBBLiB,  the  common  name  of  the  denti- 
rostral  birds  of  the  family  lu$einida  or  $ylvico- 
lida^  including  many  subfamilies  and  a  great 
number  of  species.  The  bill  is  of  moderate 
length,  slender,  broad  at  the  base  and  tapering 
to  the  end;  wings  long,  and  tarsi  long  and 
slender ;  they  are  very  sprightly,  and  small ; 
many  are  exquisite  singers,  and  some  have  a 
beautiful  plumage.  They  are  spread  over  all 
the  habitable  globe,  and  perform  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  the  economy  of  nature  in  keep- 
ing down  the  number  of  minute  insects  which 
inhabit  fiowers,  fruit,  and  foliage.  In  this 
family,  according  to  Gray,  belong  the  wagtails 
(motaeilliruBjy  the  titmice  {parinm\  the  erytha- 
cina  (like  the  blue  bird,  and  the  old  world 
robin,  pratincole,  and  redstart),  the  malurinm 
or  soft-tailed  warblers  of  the  East  Indies  and 
Australia,  and  the  9yMnm  or  lu$einina,  the 
typical  warblers.  The  last  seek  for  insects  on 
trees  and  shrubs,  eating  also  fruits  and  seeds; 
the  nest  is  generally  cup-shaped  and  neatly 
made,  the  eggs  five  to  eight,  and  the  broods 
two  in  a  season.  This  subfamily  contains  the 
nightingale,  the  kinglets,  and  the  old  world 
warblers  like  the  black-capped  tyltia,  (See 
Blaokoaf.)  Of  the  40  warblers  of  North 
America,  placed  by  Baird  in  the  subfamily 
9yhicoli7i€By  the  names  of  some  of  the  most 
common  are:  the  prothonotary,  mourning, 
blue-winged,  yellow,  golden-winged,  oranse- 
crowned,  black-throat^  green,  gray  and  blue 
(three),  yellow-rumped,  Hiackbumian  or  hem- 
lock, bay-breasted,  pine-creeping,  chestnut- 
sided,  blue,  black  poll,  black  and  yellow,  and 
prairie  warbler. 

WiRBURTON,  HM  ButhtlMMW  Ceei«e,  a  Brit- 
ish author,  bom  at  Aughrim,  county  Gal  way, 
in  1810,  lost  in  the  steamer  Amazon,  burned) 
off  Land^s  End,  Jan.  4,  1852.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  and  was  called  to  the  Irish 
bar,  but  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement: 
of  his  estates,  and  to  travel  and  literature.  He 
wrote  "The  Crescent  and  the  Cross,  or  Bo- 
mance  and  Bealities  of  Eastern  Travel "  (1845) ; 
"Hochelaga,  or  England  in  the  New  World" 
(1846);  "Memoirs  of  Prince  Bupert  and  the 
Cavaliers"  (8  vols.,  1849);  "Beginald  Hast- 
ings,"  a  romance  of  the  same  period  (1850) ; 
"The  Conquest  of  Canada"  (2  vols.,  1849); 
"Memoirs  of  Horace  Walpole  and  his  Con- 
temporaries "  (2  vols.,  1851) ;  "  Darien,  or  the 
Merchant  Prince"  (1852);  and  "Memoir  of 
Charles  Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Peterborengh "  (8 
vols.,  1853). 
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WAftRSETOll,  Wnftw,  an  En^liBh  author, 
bom  in  Newark,  Nottinghamshire,  Deo.  24, 
1698,  died  in  Glonoeater,  Jane  7, 1779.  He  was 
educated  for  the  law,  and  began  business  at 
Newark  in  1719;  but  in  1728  he  received 
deaoon*8  orders,  and  published  anonymously 
**  Miscellaneous  Translations,  in  Prose  and 
Verse,  from  Roman  Poets,  Orators,  and  His- 
torians." In  1726  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and 
was  presented  to  the  small  vicarage  of  Gryes- 
Ij,  Nottinghamshire.  In  the  same  year  he 
went  to  London,  and  formed  a  friendship  with 
Theobald,  and  also  allied  himself  with  the  con- 
federacy against  Pope.  He  published  '*  Oritical 
and  Philosophical  inquiry  into  the  Causes  of 
Prodigies  and  Miracles  *'  (12mo,  1727),  issued 
anonymously  and  subsequently  suppressed,  and 
'*The  Legal  Judicature  in  Chancery  stated" 
(1727).  In  1728  he  was  presented  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Brant  Broughton  in  Lincolnshire, 
worth  about  £200  a  year,  where  he  spent  most 
of  his  life.  In  1786  appeared  his  ^'  Alliance 
between  Church  and  State,  or  the  Necessity 
and  Equity  of  an  Established  Religion  and  a 
Test  Law  demonstrated  from  the  Essence  and 
End  of  Civil  Society,  upon  the  Fundamental 
Principles  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations." 
This  was  followed  in  1787-'8  by  the  first  vol- 
ume of  "  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  demon- 
strated on  the  Principles  of  a  Religious  Deist, 
from  the  Omission  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
State  of  Rewards  and  Punishments  in  the  Jew- 
ish Dispensation,"  soon  after  which  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  In 
17d9~*40  he  published,  in  a  periodical  called 
'^  The  Works  of  the  Learned,"  a  series  of  letters 
under  the  title  of  **A  Vindication  of  Pope^s 
Essay  on  Man,"  which  led  to  a  friendship  with 
Pope.  In  1741  he  published  the  second  vol- 
ume of  the  '^Divine  Legation  of  Moses,"  and 
in  1742  "A  Critical  and  Philosophical  Com- 
mentary on  Mr.  Pope^s  Essay  on  Man;"  and  at 
this  time  he  advised  the  poet  to  make  CoUey 
Cibber  the  hero  of  the  '*  Dunciad  "  instead  of 
Theobald,  and  to  add  a  fourth  book.  Both 
were  accordingly  done,  and  in  1748  the  poem 
appeared  with  notes  by  Warburton.  In  1746 
lie  was  elected  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
in  1747  published  his  edition  of  Shakespeare 
(8  vols.  8vo).  About  this  time  arose  his  con- 
troversy with  Middleton,  out  of  which  grew 
his  treatise  entitled  **  Julian,  or  a  Discourse 
concerning  the  Earthquake  and  Fiery  Erup- 
tions which  defeated  the  Emperor's  Attempt 
to  rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem"  (1750). 
The  following  year  he  published  an  edition  of 
Pope's  works  in  9  vols.  8vo,  and  in  1768-'4 
two  volumes  of  sermons  preached  at  Lincoln^s 
Inn.  Upon  the  publication  of  Bolingbroke^s 
writings,  he  wrote  a  review  of  his  philosophy 
in  four  letters  to  a  friend  (1754-'5).  In  1764  he 
was  made  one  of  the  king's  ehapluns  in  ordi- 
nary, in  1755  prebendary  of  Durham,  in  1757 
dean  of  Bristol,  and  on  Dec.  22, 1759,  bishop  of 
Gloucester.  Among  his  remaining  works  is  one 
against  Methodism  entitled  "  The  Doctrine  of 


Grace,  or  the  Office  and  Operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  vindicated  from  the  Insults  of  Infidelity 
and  the  Abuses  of  Fanaticism  "  (2  vols.  12mo, 
1762).  His  friend  Bishop  Hurd  published  an 
edition  of  his  works  (7  vols.  4to,  1788),  and 
in  1794  an  account  of  his  life,  character,  and 
writings.  In  1808  appeared  a  volume  of  letters 
addressed  to  Hurd  under  the  title  of  **  Letters 
of  Warburton  to  one  of  his  Friends;"  and  in 
1841  the  *^  Literary  Remains  of  Bishop  War- 
burton," edited  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Eilvert 
A  *'  Life  of  Bishop  Warburton  "  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Rev.  John  Selby  Watson  (8vo, 
London,  1868). 

WARD,  AitaiiS,  an  American  general,  bom  in 
Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  Nov.  27,  1727,  died  there, 
Oct.  28, 1800.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1748,  and  was  successively  a  represen- 
tative in  the  colonial  legislature  and  a  member 
of  the  council,  and  was  also  justice  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  in  Worcester  county. 
In  the  French  and  Indian  war  he  served  as 
lieutenant  colonel  under  Abercrombie,  and  in 
1774  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  provincial 
congress.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war  he  was  appointed  by  congress  first 
major  general,  June  17, 1775,  and  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  which  began  the  siege  of 
Boston.  On  the  election  of  Washington  as 
commander-in-chief  Ward  was  made  second  in 
command,  and  was  assigned  to  command  the 
right  wing  on  Roxbury  heights.  In  April, 
1776,  a  month  after  the  surrender  of  Boston, 
he  resigned.  He  was  for  16  years  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and 
was  a  member  of  congress  from  1791  to  1795. 

WARD,  AitoMM.    See  Bbownb,  Chablbs  Fab- 

BAB. 

WAKD,  Edward  littiiew,  an  English  painter, 
bom  in  London  in  1816.  In  1884  he  entered 
the  royal  academy  and  exhibited  his  first  pic- 
tures. In  1886~*9  he  studied  in  Rome,  where 
he  gained  the  silver  medal  from  the  academy 
of  St.  Luke  in  1888.  He  studied  fresco  paint- 
ing in  Munich.  In  1889  he  exhibited  '*  Cima- 
bue  and  Giotto,"  and  in  1848  contributed  to 
the  cartoon  competition  at  Westminster  hall  a 
heroic  composition  entitled  '*  Boadicea."  His 
**  Dr.  Johnson  perusing  the  Manuscript  of  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield"  (1848)  was  followed  by 
'* Goldsmith  as  a  Wandering  Musician"  and 
''  La  Fleur*8  Departure  from  Montreuil "  (1844), 
**Dr.  Johnson  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  Ante- 
Room"  (1845),  "The  Fall  of  Clarendon '» 
(1846),  and  "The  South  Sea  Bubble"  (1847). 
In  1852  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  eight 
pictures  for  the  corridor  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons. Of  these  he  painted  in  oil  "General 
Monk  declaring  for  a  Free  Parliament,"  and 
"  William  and  Mary  receiving  the  Lords  and 
Commons;"  but  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the 
corridor,  they  have  since  been  reproduced  in 
fresco.  "The  Landing  of  Charles  II."  and 
"The  Acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops"  have 
been  punted  in  water  glass.  Among  his  other 
works  are  "  An  Interview  between  Oharlea  U. 
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end  Nell  Gwynne''  (1848),  "  The  Royal  Fam- 
ily of  France  in  the  Temple »  (1851),  '» The 
Last  Sleep  of  Argyll"  (1854),  ''Ante-Room 
at  Whitehall  during  the  Dying  Momenta  of 
Charles  XL"  (1861), "  Charlotte  Corday  "  (1868), 
"The  Night  of  Rizzio's  Murder"  (1865),  "Lei- 
cester and  Amy  Robsart"  (1866),  "Juliet  and 
the  Friar  "  (1867),  "  A  Royal  Marriage  "  (1868), 
"Luther's  First  Study  of  the  Bible"  (1869), 
"Anne  Boleyn  on  the  Tower  Stairs "  (1871), 
"The  Eve  of  St.  Bartholomew "  (1878),  and 
"Lady  Teazle's  Spinster  Days"  (1875).  He 
became  an  academician  in  1855. 

WARD,  (aeMTleve.    See  supplement. 

WARD,  flenrj  AigiBtas,  an  American  natural* 
ist,  bom  in  Rochester,  N.  T.,  March  9,  1884. 
He  was  educated  at  Williams  coUege  and  Uie 
Lawrence  scientific  school  of  Harya^  universi- 
ty, and  became  assistant  to  Prof.  Agassiz  in  the 
museum  of  comparBtive  zo5logy.  From  1854 
to  1859  he  studied  in  Paris  and  Freiberg,  and 
travelled  through  Palestine,  Egypt,  Nubia,  and 
Arabia,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  from 
Morocco  to  Guinea,  and  made  a  voyage  up 
the  river  Niger.  He  has  visited  the  West  In- 
dies and  Centra]  America,  and  in  the  course  of 
gold-mining  investigations  crossed  the  conti- 
nent six  times,  at  different  places.  From  1861 
to  1866  he  was  professor  of  natural  sciences  in 
the  university  of  Rochester.  In  1871  he  was 
naturalist  of  the  expedition  sent  by  the  United 
States  government  to  Santo  Domingo.  The 
"  Ward  cabinets  of  mineralogy  and  geology," 
collected  by  him,  fill  14  rooms  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  and  he  has  made  an  exten- 
sive coUection  of  modem  zo5logy.  He  has 
established  a  laboratory  for  the  production  of 
facsimiles  of  rare  fossils. 

WARD,  Janes,  an  English  painter,  bora  in 
London,  Oct.  28,  1769,  died  at  Kensington, 
Nov.  16,  1859.  He  learned  engraving,  but  de- 
voted himself  to  painting,  and  so  exactly  imi- 
tated Morland  that  his  pictures  were  often 
sold  as  Morlands.  His  most  admired  work  is 
the  "AlderaeyBull,  Cow,  and  Calf,"  in  the 
national  gallery.  He  became  an  academician 
in  1811,  and  painted  untU  after  his  80th  year. 

WARD,  JAi  Qilnej  Adaau,  an  American  sculp- 
tor, bom  at  IJrbana,  Ohio,  June  29, 1880.  He 
first  studied  medicine,  and  then  sculpture  un- 
der H.  E.  Brown  from  1850  to  1856.  After 
two  yean  in  Washington,  modelling  portrait 
busts,  he  settled  in  New  York  in  1861.  In 
1864  he  completed  "The  Indian  Hunter"  in 
bronze  for  the  Central  park.  New  York,  for 
which  he  has  also  made  bronze  statues  enti- 
tled "A  Private  of  the  Seventli  Regiment" 
and  "Shakespeare."  He  is  the  author  of  "The 
Good  Samaritan,"  commemorating  the  discov- 
ery of  anesthetics,  a  statue  of  Commodore 
Perry,  "  The  Freedman,"  and  many  bass  re- 
liefs, groups,  &c  In  1874  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  national  academy  of  design. 

WARD,  BtofluuBM,  an  English  clergyman,  bom 
at  Haverhill,  Suffolk,  about  1570,  died  at  Shen- 
field,  Essex,  in  1653.    He  was  the  son  of  a  Pu- 


ritan clergyman,  graduated  at  Emmanuel  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1608,  practised  law,  but  in 
1626  became  preacher  at  St.  Jameses,  Duke^s 

Slaoe,  London,  and  afterward  rector  of  Standon 
[assaye  in  Essex.  Adhering  to  nonconformist 
principles,  he  was  suspended  by  Archbishop 
Laud  m  1638.  He  sailed  for  New  England  in 
April,  1684,  and  was  settled  as  pastor  in  Aga- 
wam  or  Ipswich.  In  February,  1687,  he  re- 
signed his  charge;  and  in  May,  1640,  he  with 
several  others  formed  the  settlement  of  Ha- 
verhill. In  1645  he  returned  to  England,  be- 
came pastor  of  Shenfield,  and  was  a  subscriber 
to  the  "  Essex  Testimony."  He  published,  un- 
der the  pseudonyme  of  Theodore  de  la  Guard, 
"  The  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam,"  a  political 
satire  (London,  1647;  reprinted,  96  pages,  Bos- 
ton, 1848),  and  "  Mercurius  Antimecnanicus.  or 
the  Simple  Cobbler's  Boy,  with  his  Lap  full  of 
Caveats^*  (1848),  a  satire  against  the  London 

Ereachers.  A  memoir  of  him  was  published 
y  John  Ward  Dean  (8vo,  Albany,  1868). 
WARD,  RelMfft  Pluicr,  an  English  author, 
bom  in  London,  March  19,  1765,  died  at  Oke- 
over  hall,  Aug.  18, 1846.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  in  1790  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
In  1805  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Welsh 
judges,  and  soon  afterward  under  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  from  1807  to  1811  was 
a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  in  1811  became  clerk 
of  the  ordnance,  and  in  1828  one  of  the  audi- 
tors of  the  civil  list.  He  wrote  a  "  History  of 
the  Law  of  Nations  in  Europe  from  the  Time 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  Age  of  Gro- 
tius"  (2  vols.  8vo,  17C5);  "Treatise  of  the 
Rights  and  Duties  of  BeUigerent  and  Neutral 
Powers"  (1801),  with  a  continuation  entitied 
"Essay  on  Contraband "  (1801) ;  " Tremaine," 
a  novel  (1825);  "De  Vere,"  a  novel  (1827); 
"Illustrations  of  Human  Life"  (1887);  "Pic- 
tures of  the  Worid  "  (1889) ;  "  Historical  Essay 
on  the  Revolution  of  1688"  (2  vols.  8vo,  1888) ; 
and  "De  Clifford,"  a  novel  (1841).  His  diuy 
has  been  publislied  under  me  titie  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Political  and  Literary  Life  of  Robert 
Plumer  Ward,  Esq."  (2  vols.  8vo,  1850)* 

WARDt  I«  Samid,  an  American  patriot,  bom 
in  Newport,  R.  I.,  May  27,  1725,  died  in  Phil- 
adelphia,  March  26, 1776.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  convention  at  Hartford  in  1758  to  settle 
the  quotas  of  New  England  troops  in  the 
French  war,  became  chief  justice  of  Rhode 
Island  in  1761,  and  was  colonial  governor  in 
l762-'5  and  in  1766.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers (1764)  of  Rhode  Island  college,  afterward 
Brown  university.  In  1774-HJ,  with  Stephen 
Hopkins,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  continental 
congress  at  Philadelphia.  IL  Sandy  an  Amer- 
ican soldier,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Westerley,  R.  L,  Nov.  17, 1756,  died  in  New 
York,  Aug.  16, 1882.  He  graduated  at  Rhode 
Island  college  in  1771,  became  a  captain  in  the 
revolutionary  army  in  1775,  and  was  with  Ar- 
nold in  the  attack  upon  Quebec,  where  he  waa 
taken  prisoner,  but  at  the  dose  of  1776  waa 
exchanged.    Subsequently  as  major  and  lieu* 
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tenant  colonel  he  served  with  distinotion  in 
several  engagements.  After  the  war  he  was 
for  several  years  a  merchant  in  New  York.  In 
1814  he  was  a  delegate  from  Rhode  Island  to 
the  Hartford  convention. — ^The  life  of  Gover- 
nor Ward,  with  a  notice  of  his  son,  was  written 
hy  William  Gammell  in  Sparks^s  "American 
Biography,"  2d  series,  vol.  iz. 

WARD,  WllUan,  an  English  missionary,  horn 
in  Derby,  Oct.  20,  1769,  died  in  Serampore, 
Hindostan,  March  7,  1828.  He  learned  print- 
ing, studied  for  the  ministry,  and  in  1799  was 
sent  by  the  Baptist  missionary  society  to  In- 
dia and  settled  at  Serampore,  where,  with  the 
exception  of  a  visit  to  England,  Holland,  and 
the  United  States  in  1819-'21,  he  remained  till 
his  death.  He  printed  the  Bengalee  New  Tes- 
tament and  other  translations,  and  wrote  "  An 
Account  of  the  Writings,  Religion,  and  Man- 
ners of  the  Hindoos  "  (4  vols.  4to,  Serampore, 
1811,  reprinted  in  England  and  the  United 
States),  '*  Farewell  Letters  to  Friends  in  the 
United  States  "  (1821),  and  other  works. 

WARDLAW)  Rilpli.  a  Scottish  clergyman,  bom 
at  Dalkeith,  Mid-Lothian,  Dec.  22,  1779,  died 
in  Glasgow,  Dec.  17,  1858.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Glasgow  and  the  divinity 
hall  of  the  Secession  church  in  Selkirk.  From 
1808  till  his  death  he  had  charge  of  a  congrega- 
tion of  Scottish  Independents  in  Glasgow,  and 
from  1811  he  was  professor  .of  systematic  the- 
ology in  the  Independent  theological  academy 
in  that  city.  The  completion  of  the  50th  year 
of  his  ministry  in  1858  was  celebrated  by  a  pub- 
Uo  meeting,  in  connection  with  which  a  large 
sum  of  money  was  collected  and  expended  in 
erecting  the  **Wardlaw  Jubilee  School  and 
Mission  House  "  at  Dove  Hill,  a  destitute  part 
of  the  city.  His  works  include  "  Discourses 
on  the  Socinian  Controversy"  (1814);  "Uni- 
tarianism  incapable  of  Vindication"  (1816); 
'^Expository  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Eccle- 
siastes"  (2  vols.  8vo,  1821);  and  "Lectures 
on  Systematic  Theology "  (3  vols.  8vo,  1856 
-'7).--See  "  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.  D.,"  by  W.  L.  Alexan- 
der, D.  D.  (London,  1856). 

WARE,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Georgia,  bordering 
on  Florida,  intersected  by  the  Satilla  river, 
and  also  drained  by  its  numerous  tributaries ; 
area,  about  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,286,  of 
whom  452  were  colored.  The  surface  is  level 
and  in  many  parts  swampy.  Okefinokee  swamp 
in  the  S.  part,  extending  into  Horida,  is  80  m. 
long  and  17  m.  wide.  The  soil  is  generally 
fertile.  Oranges  and  figs  are  product  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  and  the  Brunswick  and  Al- 
bany railroads.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  28,474  bushels  of  Indian  com,  8,585  of 
oats,  20,993  of  sweet  potatoes,  2,690  lbs.  of 
butter,  8,713  of  wool,  17,438  of  rice,  and  124 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  244  horses,  2,192 
milch  cows,  5,141  other  cattle,  1,845  sheep, 
and  7,088  swine.    Capital,  Waresborough. 

WABEiJMot    See  Bed. 


WAREi  L  Bimrjy  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  in  Sherburne,  Mass.,  April  1, 1764,  died 
in  Cambridge,  July  12,  1845.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1785,  and  was  pastor  of 
the  first  Congregational  church  at  'Hingham 
from  1787  to  1805,  when  he  was  elected  Hol- 
lis  professor  of  divinity  at  Harvard  college. 
His  election  gave  rise  to  the  discussions  which 
eventually  led  to  the  separation  of  the  Unita- 
rians, to  whom  he  adhered,  from  the  orthodox 
Congregationalists.  He  held  his  chair  in  the 
college,  and  later  in  the  theological  school, 
till  1840,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  his  eyesight.  He  published  ^*  Letters 
to  Trinitarians  and  Caivinists"  (Cambridge, 
1820),  in  reply  to  Dr.  Wood's  "Letters  to 
Unitarians ;"  "  Answer  to  Dr.  Wood's  Reply  " 
(1822);  "Postscript  to  Answer"  (1828);  and 
"  An  Inquiry  into  the  Foundation,  Evidences, 
and  Truths  of  Religion "  (2  vols.,  Cambridge 
and  London,  1842).  IL  Hour,  jr.,  an  Ameri- 
can clergyman,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  April  21,  1794,  died 
in  Framinffham,  Sept  22, 1848.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1812,  and  for  the  next 
two  years  was  assistant  teacher  in  the  Phil- 
lips academy  at  Exeter,  N.  H.  He  was  pastor 
of  the  second  Congregational  church  in  Boa- 
ton  from  1817  to  1830,  and  afterward  pro- 
fessor of  pulpit  eloquence  and  pastoral  care  in 
the  theological  school  at  Cambridge  till  July, 
1842,  when  he  resigned.  He  published  "Dis- 
courses on  tlie  OfSces  and  Character  of  Jesus 
Christ"  (1825);  "Sermons  on  Small  Sins" 
(1827);  "On  the  Formation  of  the  Christian 
Character"  (1881);  "The  Life  of  the  Sa- 
viour "  (1832) ;  several  essays  and  poems;  and 
memoirs  of  Oberlin,  Noah  Worcester,  Joseph 
Priestley,  and  others.  The  Rev.  Chandler 
Robbins  made  a  selection  of  his  writings  (4 
vols.,  Boston,  1846-'7),  and  his  brother  John 
published  his  "Memoir"  (2  vols.,  Boston^ 
1846),  which  contains  a  list  of  all  his  writings. 
ni.  JehB,  an  American  physician,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  Dec. 
19,  1795,  died  in  Boston,  April  29,  1864.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1813,  received 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1816,  and  practised  in 
Boston.  From  1882  to  1858  he  was  professor 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the 
medical  department  of  Harvard  university. 
He  published  "Mediced  Dissertations  on  the 
Spitting  of  Blood  and  on  Suppuration  "  (1820) ; 
"Remarks  on  the  Employment  of  Females  in 
Midwifery"  (1820);  "History  and  Treatment 
of  Delirium  Tremens"  (1881);  "Discourses 
on  Medical  Education  and  on  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession "  (1847) ;  "  Contributions  to  the  His- 
tory, Diagnosis,  and  Treatment  of  Croup" 
(1850);  "Hints  to  Young  Men  on  the  True 
Relations  of  the  Sexes  "  (1850) ;  and  "  Success 
in  the  Medical  Profession  "(1851).    IV.  ^ 


an  American  clergyman,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  Aug.  8, 1797, 
died  in  Cambridge,  Feb.  19,  1852.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  college  in  1816,  and  at  the 
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Oambridge  divinitj  school  in  1819.  From 
1821  to  1886  he  was  pastor  of  the  first  Con- 
gregational church  of  New  York,  and  in  1887 
was  called  to  the  second  Oongregational  charch 
in  Waltham,  Mass.  In  1848-*9  he  travelled  in 
Earope.  For  several  years  he  edited  the 
*^  Christian  Examiner,**  and  he  wrote  vivid 
representations  of  ancient  life  and  manners  en- 
titled *^ Letters  from  Palmyra"  (2  vols.,  New 
York,  1837 ;  later  known  nnder  the  title  "  Ze- 
nobia"),  "Probus"  (2  vols.,  1838;  afterward 
entitled  ^^Aarelian"),  and  *' Julian,  or  Scenes 
in  Jadea"  (2  vols.,  1841).  He  also  published 
"  Sketches  [afterward  Pictures]  of  European 
Capitals  "  (Boston,  1851),  and  after  his  death 
appeared  his  '^  Lectures  on  the  Works  and 
Genius  of  Washington  Allston"  (1862). 

WiEEHDVSElHABr,  in  law,  one  who  receives 
goods  of  any  kind  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
storage.  He  is  a  bailee,  and,  his  contract 
with  the  owner  being  one  for  their  mutual 
benefit,  is  held  only  to  ordinary  care  and  dili- 
gence; and  if  loss  or  iniury  happen  to  the 
goods,  he  is  not  responsiole  without  the  ab- 
sence of  this  care  or  diligence  on  his  part,  un- 
less he  expressly  assumes  a  greater  responsi- 
bility. There  is  nothing,  however,  to  prevent 
warehousemen  from  receiving  goods  on  any 
terms  or  contract  they  see  fit  to  make  with  the 
owner.  Persons  may  become  warehousemen, 
and  subject  only  to  the  law  of  that  relation, 
whose  general  position  is  quite  different  For- 
warding merchants  in  the  United  States  are 
generally  regarded  as  warehousemen,  unless 
they  take  upon  themselves  the  duty  and  tiie 
responsibility  of  common  carriers,  which  they 
do  when  they  begin  to  act  in  that  character. 
As  r^ards  those  whose  business  is  that  of 
common  carriers,  as  railroad  companies  or  ex- 
pressmen, many  questions  remain  to  be  set- 
tled. If  they  receive  goods  to  be  carried  at 
some  future  time  when  direction  to  that  effect 
shall  be  given  by  the  owner,  they  are  in  the 
mean  time  to  be  regarded  as  warehousemen 
only ;  but  if  they  receive  them  to  be  sent  for- 
ward immediately,  they  are  at  once  under  the 
responsibility  of  common  carriers  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  have  transported  goods  to 
their  place  of  destination  and  hold  them  for 
delivery  when  called  for,  some  courts  hold  that 
they  are  now  in  law  only  warehousemen, 
while  others  hold  that  their  responsibility  as 
carriers  continues  until  the  consignee  has  been 
notified  and  has  had  reasonable  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  take  the  goods  away.  The  question 
has  often  become  of  great  practical  importance 
where  railroad  warehouses  have  been  acci- 
dentally destroyed.  If  the  carrier  is  himself 
^  to  deliver  the  goods,  his  responsibility  as  such 
'continues  untU  delivery.  A  warehouseman 
has  a  lien  on  goods  in  his  care  for  their  storage^ 
but  not  for  the  storage  of  other  goods,  or  for 
any  general  balance  of  accounts. 

WARFIELD,  Cattaitae  Aim  (Wabb),  an  Amer- 
ican authoress,  bom  in  Washington,  Miss.,  in 
1817.    She  was  educated  in  Philadelphia,  and 


in  1838  married  Elisha  Warfield  of  Lexington, 
Ey.  With  her  sister,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Lee  (who 
died  in  1850),  she  published  *'The  Wife  of 
Leon,  and  other  Poems"  (New  York,  1848). 
and  '^  The  Indian  Chamber,  and  other  Poems  " 
(1846),  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "  Two  Sis- 
ters of  the  West."  Mrs.  Warfield  has  since 
published  **The  Household  of  Bouverie"  (2 
vols.,  1860;  new  ed.,  1876);  '*  Romance  of 
Beauseincourt "  (1867);  **  Romance  of  the 
Green  Seal"  (1867);  "Miriam  Monf ort " 
(1878);  "A  Double  Wedding"  (1876);  and 
"  Hester  Howard's  Temptation  "  (1876). 

WiRHING  AND  VENTILATION.  The  principles 
upon  which  these  arts  depend  are  so  mutually 
involved  that  it  is  necessary  to  consider  them 
together.  Much  information  upon  the  general 
subject  will  be  found  under  the  heads  Atmos- 
PHSEE,  Fuel,  Heat,  Lunos,  Oxtoen,  and  Rss- 
piBATioN.  While  the  human  body  requires 
to  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  98°  in  order 
to  sustain  the  life  processes,  it  loses  heat  in  a 
colder  medium,  like  any  other  kind  of  matter. 
This  heat  is  economized  by  clothing,  and  by 
the  supply  of  warmth  from  external  sources. 
Apartments  lose  their  heat  at  a  rate  propor- 
tional to  the  excess  of  their  temperature  above 
the  outward  atmosphere  and  the  imperfection 
of  the  barriers  to  its  escape.  Much  heat  is 
lost  through  the  thin  glass  windows.  Three 
fourths  of  the  heat  which  escapes  through  the 
glass  would  be  saved  by  double  windows, 
whether  of  two  sashes  or  of  double  panes 
only  half  an  inch  apart  in  the  same  sash. 
Heat  is  also  lost  through  walls,  floors,  and 
ceilings,  at  a  rate  proportional  to  the  conduct- 
ing power  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed.  Much  heat  is  conveyed  away  by 
the  currents  necessary  to  maintain  combus- 
tion ;  much  by  the  leakage  of  warm  air  through 
various  fissures  and  openings  j  and  where  ven- 
tilation is  attended  to,  there  is  further  loss  by 
the  outflowing  currents  of  vitiated  air.  To 
renew  this  constantly  disappearing  heat  is  the 
object  of  contrivances  for  warming. — The  ne- 
cessity of  ventilation  results  from  the  vital 
importance  of  having  pure  air  to  breathe.  But 
as  impure  air  does  not  aflect  the  senses  so 
directly  as  a  falling  temperature,  more  pre- 
caution is  needful  to  guard  against  it  Pure 
air  contains  on  an  average  about  21  per  cent, 
of  oxygen,  the  ^  ital  element  of  respiration,  and 
about  one  volume  in  2,600  or  -4  per  1,000  of 
carbonic  add,  a  narcotic  poison.  The  air  is 
vitiated  in  breathing  by  a  double  process,  the 
withdrawal  of  oxygen  and  the  exhalation  of 
carbonic  acid.  Various  causes  conspire  to  de- 
teriorate the  air  in  close  inhabited  apartments. 
A  person  robs  of  all  its  oxygen  nearly  4  cub. 
ft.  of  air  per  hour,  and  diminishes  its  natural 
quantity  6  per  cent,  in  80  cub.  ft.  per  hour. 
The  Quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired 
breatn  is  100  times  greater  than  in  the  natural 
atmosphere.    A  person  by  breathing  adds  1 

Eer  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  to  66|^  cub.  ft.  in  an 
our,  or  would  vitiate  to  this  extent  nearly  1 
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cub.  ft.  a  minnte.  Open  combustion  in  a  room 
contaminates  the  air  in  the  same  way.  A 
pound  of  mineral  coal  requires  120  cub.  ft.  of 
air  to  burn  it,  although  if  the  combustion  is 
properljr  conducted  the  contaminated  air  is 
steadily  withdrawn.  But  in  illumination  the 
products  of  combustion  are  accumulated  with- 
in the  room.  A  candle  (six  to  the  pound)  will 
consume  one  third  of  the  oxygen  from  10  cub. 
ft.  of  air  per  hour;  while  an  oil  lamp,  with 
large  burner,  will  change  in  the  same  way  70 
cub.  ft.  per  hour.  A  cubic  foot  of  coal  gas 
consumes  from  2  to  2i  cub.  ft.  of  oxygen,  and 

? reduces  from  1  to  2  cub.  ft.  of  carbonic  acid, 
hus  every  cubic  foot  of  gas  burned  imparts 
to  the  atmosphere  1  cub.  ft  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  charges  100  cub.  ft.  of  it  with  1  per  cent, 
of  this  noxious  gas.  Besides  these  sources  of 
impurity,  subtile  streams  of  effete  organic  mat- 
ter are  constantly  exhaling  into  the  air  from 
the  Inngs  and  skin  of  every  living  animal. 
The  current  from  the  ventilator  of  a  crowded 
room  has  an  insufferably  nauseous  odor,  and 
if  passed  through  pure  water  quickly  renders 
it  putrescent  Thus,  morbid,  organic  poisons, 
so  subtile  and  minute  as  to  elude  chemical  de- 
tection, may  be  engendered  in  the  confined  air 
of  over-crowded  rooms,  and  become  the  germs 
of  fever  and  pestilence.  A  frequent  cause  of 
deterioration  of  the  air  in  close  apartments  is 
the  withdrawal  of  its  moisture  by  heating. 
While  the  other  ingredients  of  the  atmosphere 
are  constant,  its  moisture  depends  upon  tem- 
perature. At  zero  a  cubic  foot  of  air  will  hold 
•18  grain  of  watery  vapor ;  at  82°  it  will  con- 
tain 2*85  grs.;  at  60%  4*24;  at  100%  19*12; 
and  as  the  temperature  goes  still  higher,  the 
capacity  for  moisture  rapidly  increases.  When 
air  is  saturated  at  a  given  temperature,  it  will 
receive  no  more  moisture  unless  the  heat  be 
increased ;  while  if  its  temperature  falls,  a  por- 
tion of  its  water  is  precipitated.  (See  Dbw.) 
In  the  open  atmosphere,  where  the  air  is  in 
contact  with  the  moist  earth,  evaporation  and 
precipitation  take  place  with  the  rising  and 
falling  temperature,  but  usually  within  normal 
or  healthful  limits.  But  if  air  is  heated  without 
the  requisite  addition  of  moisture,  its  constitu- 
tion is  disturbed,  and  it  becomes  injurious.  Air 
saturated  with  moisture  at  the  freezing  point, 
and  then  heated  in  a  room  to  100°,  has  but  one 
eighth  its  necessary  quantity  of  moisture,  and 
the  deficiency  represents  its  drying  or  parching 
influence  upon  the  lunss  and  skin.  From  tainted 
air  follows  tainted  blood.  Oxygen,  the  con- 
sumer of  effete  matter  and  purifier  of  the  sys- 
tem, is  withheld,  and,  the  carbonic  acid  already 
in  tJie  air  offering  a  barrier  to  its  exhalation 
from  the  lungs,  the  vital  current  is  encumbered 
with  the  noxious  products  of  bodily  waste. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  supposed  the 
blood  may  become  a  ready  prepared  soil  for 
the  seeds  of  infection.  Atmospheric  malaria 
may  be  powerless  upon  a  perfectly  healthy 
system,  while  it  would  find  ready  lodgment 
in  a  constitution  which  bad  air,  by  lowering 


the  tone  and  depressing  the  vital  powers,  had 
predisposed  to  epidemic  disease.  Because  it 
requires  a  given  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  air  to  produce  immediately  injurious  ef- 
fects, it  does  not  follow  that  a  much  lower 
proportion  does  not  seriously  impair  the  con- 
stitutional energies,  and  especially  the  power 
of  resisting  disease.  Many  a  case  of  disease 
proves  fatid  on  account  of  an  unperceived  de- 
pression of  the  sufferer's  strength  by  contin- 
ued exposure  to  an  atmosphere  impure  from 
bodily  exhalations.  That  vitiated  air  produces 
intellectual  stupor,  depression  of  the  feelings, 
headache,  and  predisposition  to  take  cold,  is 
proved  by  very  slight  observation ;  and  upon 
few  things  is  enlightened  medical  experience 
more  unanimous  than  that  it  either  causes  or 
greatly  aggravates  the  most  malignant  diseases, 
such  as  fevers,  inflammations,  infantine  mala- 
dies, cholera,  scrofula,  and  consumption.  The 
first  question  in  practical  ventilation  relates  to 
the  amount  of  fresh  air  that  requires  to  be  sup- 
plied to  occupied  rooms ;  and  as  the  air  of  such 
rooms  cannot  be  maintained  in  absolute  purity, 
the  problem  is,  what  is  the  limit  of  impurity 
that  may  be  held  consistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  health?  Authorities  are  agreed 
that  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  air  tainted 
by  respiration  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  index 
to  the  proportion  of  other  and  accompanying 
impurities,  so  that  the  question  is,  how  much 
carbonic  acid  may  be  tolerated  in  respirable 
air  ?  Parkes,  Pettenkofer,  Angus  Smith,  and 
De  Ohaumont,  agree  that  the  permissible 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  respirea  air  should 
not  be  more  than  double  its  normal  amount, 
or  *8  per  1,000  volumes.  Dr.  Parkes  main- 
tains that  perfect  ventilation  should  keep  the 
proportion  down  to  '6  per  1,000;  but  that, 
whUe  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  a  propor- 
tion of  even  *8  per  1,000  volumes  produces 
immediately  injurious  effects,  yet  when  it  rises 
as  high  as  1  per  1,000,  that  is,  one  tenth  of 
one  per  cent.,  the  accumulative  influence  is 
palpably  injurious.  If  the  maximum  impu- 
rity allowed  is  *8  per  1,000  volumes,  the  ex- 
halation of  carbonic  acid  by  breathing  would 
require  a  supply  of  1,600  cub.  ft.  of  pure  air 
per  hour,  or  at  the  rate  of  26  cub.  ft  per 
minute  for  each  person.  If  the  carbonic  acid 
generated  by  illumination  is  taken  into  ac- 
count, the  supply  of  fresh  air  would  of  course 
require  to  be  greater.  The  n^id  exchange 
of  air  involves  the  difficulty  of  currents,  and 
this  depends  much  upon  the  cubical  space  of 
the  apartment.  It  is  important  to  avoid  per- 
ceptible draughts;  and  if  the  room  be  small 
and  the  ventilation  thorough,  the  currents  are 
liable  to  be  injurious.  Thus  with  our  standard  . 
supply  of  1,600  cub.  ft.  an  hour,  if  the  apart- 
ment has  a  space  of  260  cub.  ft,  its  air 
must  be  renewed  six  times  in  an  hour,  while 
it  there  is  a  space  of  760  cub.  ft.,  it  will  re- 
quire renewal  but  twice  in  an  hour.  Prof. 
Pettenkofer  of  Munich  has  shown  that  the  air 
in  a  chamber  of  424  cub.  ft  (8  ft.  high,  8  ft 
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V>iig,  and  ^  ft  wide)  oan  be  renewed  onoe  in 
10  minutes  without  creating  any  appreciable 
air  currents.  Dr.  Parkes  maintains  that,  with 
natural  ventilation,  in  the  English  climate,  the 
air  can  be  safely  changed  only  three  or  four 
times  an  hour,  which  necessitates  a  larger 
initial  air  space.  But  the  chief  practical  dm- 
onlty  in  the  rapid  change  of  air  in  small  rooms 
arises  from  the  position  of  the  inlets,  which 
have  to  be  so  near  the  person  that  draughts 
oan  scarcely  be  avoided.  Moreover,  in  rooms 
of  small  space  with  a  liurge  supply  of  fresh  air, 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  unuorm  diffusion, 
as  direct  currents  arise  between  inlets  and 
outlets.  Drs.  Parkes  and  De  Chaumont  mun- 
tain  that  the  space  for  each  healthy  adult 
ought  to  be  at  least  1,000  cub.  ft,  while  it  is 
often  not  half  or  a  quarter  that  amount.  In 
estimating  the  quantity  of  air  required  for 
effectual  ventilation,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  air  inmaediately  around  the  person 
is  becoming  constantly  and  rapidly  vitiated 
by  exhalations  from  uie  skin  and  the  lungs, 
and  the  movement  of  diffusion  requires  to  be 
so  constant  and  active  as  to  carry  it  away  and 
keep  the  body  surrounded  by  fresh  air.  The 
supply  may  become  a  question  of  expense  as 
well  as  of  health,  when  lower  standards  must 
be  accepted. — ^Those  exchanges  of  air  which 
are  spontaneously  effected  in  houses  by  means 
of  various  facilities,  but  without  the  artificial 
iqiplication  of  power,  are  known  as  natural 
ventilation.  All  inequalities  of  temperature 
in  the  air  set  it  in  motion.  If  the  air  in  a 
house  is  warmer  than  that  without,  it  wiU 
escape  through  windows,  doors,  cracks,  and 
flues,  and  the  colder  outside  air  will  rush  in 
by  all  chance  apertures  to  maintain  the  equi- 
librium. The  movements  of  the  external  air 
greatly  assist  these  exchanges.  The  wind  ex- 
erts an  aspirating  action  through  chimneys 
and  air  shafts,  creating  a  partiiu  vacuum  in 
them,  which  produces  up  currents.  Oowls 
placed  on  the  tops  of  chimneys  and  air  flues 
favor  the  aspirating  power  of  the  wind.  Op- 
posite windows  afford  cross  ventilation  when 
opened,  if  there  is  much  external  atmospher- 
ic movement  Various  outlets  and  inlets  are 
arranged  in  the  tops  of  windows,  or  substi- 
tated  for  the  glass  panes,  or  by  inserting  per- 
forated bricks  in  the  walls  near  the  ceiling,  or 
by  valves  in  chimneys,  or  passages  that  can  be 
opened  and  closed  over  the  doors.  Such  ar- 
rangements are  irregular  in  their  effects,  and 
require  vigilant  attention  to  make  them  ser- 
viceable.— In  artiflcial  arrangements  for  secu- 
ring pure  air,  the  agent  of  warmth  becomes  the 
motor  of  ventilation.  The  ordinary  open  fire- 
place was  one  of  the  earliest  means  adopted  to 
secure  both  objects.  The  heat  in  this  case  is 
entirely  radiant  being  thrown  off  directly  from 
the  homing  fuel  or  reflected  from  the  sides  and 
back  of  ^e  fireplace.  It  strikes  upon  the 
walla,  ceiling,  floor,  and  furniture  of  the  room, 
which  are  warmed  and  gradually  impart  their 
beat  to  the  contiguous  air,  thus  producing  gen- 


tle and  eijnaliiinff  currents.  As  the  flreplace 
is  at  the  side  of  the  apartment,  and  as  radiant 
heat  decreases  rapidly  in  intensity,  the  warm- 
ing is  very  unequal  Near  the  fire  it  is  hot, 
and  at  a  distance  oold,  while  a  person  can  be 
warmed  only  on  one  side  at  a  time.  The  open 
fireplace  is  the  most  wasteful  of  all  arrange- 
ments for  warming,  as  a  copious  stream  of  air 
passes  up  the  chimney  which  takes  no  part  in 
combustion,  but  carries  off  with  it  much  heat 
This  loss  is  six  sevenths,  seven  eighths,  or  even 
more  of  the  heat  produced,  so  that  scarcely  12  or 
14  per  cent,  of  the  heat  is  utilized.  The  coal 
grate  is  more  economical  for  warming  than  the 
larger  wood  fireplace,  chiefly  because  it  lessens 
the  current  of  air  which  enters  the  flue.  Like 
the  fireplace,  it  is  closed  on  three  sides,  and 
these  should  be  of  some  slow-conducting  sub- 
stance and  not  of  iron,  which  carries  away  the 
heat  so  fast  ta  to  deaden  combustion.  The  art 
of  burning  fuel  to  the  best  advantage  in  open 
grates  is  to  maintain  the  whole  mass  in  a  state 
of  bright  incandescence  by  preventing  all  un- 
necessary abstraction  of  heat,  either  by  contact 
of  surrounding  metal  or  currents  of  cold  air 
flowing  over  the  fire.  To  be  burned  with  econ- 
omy, tiiat  is,  to  get  from  fuel  the  greatest 
amount  of  heat  possible,  it  must  consume  rap- 
idly and  with  vivid  combustion.  To  insure  the 
greatest  heating  effect  the  lur  which  comes  in 
contact  with  the  fuel  should  part  with  the 
whole  of  its  oxygen.  Every  particle  of  air 
passing  through  tibe  fire  which  does  not  aid 
combustion  obstructs  it,  first  by  directiy  car- 
rying off  a  portion  of  the  heat,  and  secondly 
by  cooling  the  ignited  surface  so  that  it  at- 
tracts the  oxygen  with  less  energy.  Air  en- 
tering below  a  fire  rapidly  loses  its  oxygen  and 
becomes  contaminated  with  carbonic  acid,  both 
changes  unfitting  it  for  carrying  on  the  process 
actively  in  the  upper  region  of  the  fire.  If 
therefore  the  mass  of  burning  material  be  too 
deep,  the  upper  portions  bum  with  least  ad- 
vantage; or  if  the  pieces  of  coal  be  large, 
scarcely  any  depth  of  fuel  will  be  sufficient  to 
decompose  the  whole  of  the  air  which  arises 
througn  the  wide  spaces.  The  modifications 
of  fireplace  and  grate  are  innumerable.  Some 
have  circular  fronts  to  favor  radiation,  which 
is  liable  to  expose  the  fire  to  so  much  air  as 
seriously  to  obstract  the  combustion.  An  iron 
plate  for  a  fire-back  has  been  employed  to 
warm  an  adjacent  room  behind  a  fireplace,  and 
for  the  same  purpose  grates  have  been  hung 
upon  pivots  so  as  to  revolve  and  thus  warm 
two  rooms  alternately.  In  one  plan  the  coal 
is  introduced  below  the  fire,  working  its  way 
from  above  downward  and  consuming  the 
smoke.  Orates  are  often  set  so  low  that  the 
radiations  pass  along  parallel  with  the  fioor, 
which  is  not  warmed  as  it  would  be  if  the  fire 
were  hi^er  and  the  radiations  strack  down- 
ward. But,  though  defective  and  wasteful  for 
heating,  the  open  fireplace  secures  considerable 
ventilation.  The  magnitude  of  the  open  space 
above  the  fire,  though  a  source  of  wasted  heat, 
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represents  the  ventilating  capacity  of  the  chim- 
ney. Gen.  Morin  says  that  a  common  chim- 
ney removes  in  an  hour,  on  an  average,  an 
amount  of  air  which  equals  five  times  the  capsr 
city  of  the  room  it  is  intended  to  warm,  which 
is  ^*  sufficient  in  rooms  of  the  usual  size  to  se- 
cure a  ventilation  of  over  1,000  ft.  of  cuhic  air 
an  hour  for  each  person,  supposing  there  be 
more  than  one  for  every  10  sq.  it.  of  floor 
room.'*  Yet  it  is  from  the  air  below  the  level 
.of  the  mantel,  the  purest  in  the  apartment,  that 
the  fire  is  supplied,  the  vitiated  air  above  being 
only  withdrawn  as  it  cools  and  descends. 
There  is  also  very  imperfect  diffusion,  as  the  air 
that  is  drawn  in  under  the  doors  and  through 
minute  openings  streams  along  the  floor  to  the 
fireplace,  chilling  the  feet  in  its  way.  The 
changes  which  of  late  have  been  effected  in  the 
construction  of  the  fireplace  to  save  heat,  the 
contracting  of  its  dimensions  and  the  lowering 
of  the  chimney  piece,  have  been  unfavorable 
to  ventilation.  The  double  fireplace  is  an  ad- 
mirable arrangement  both  for  heating  and  ven- 
tilation. A  fireplace  of  soapstone  or  other 
material  is  set  up  within  another,  leaving  a 
vacant  space  between  them  into  which  cold 
air  is  admitted  from  without,  warmed,  and 
thrown  into  the  room  through  an  opening  or 
register  above.  Fireplaces  upon  this  principle, 
with  hollow  backs  for  warming  air  to  he  admit- 
ted into  the  apartment,  and  with  hearths  and 
i'ambs  of  iron,  were  constructed  by  Cardinal 
'olignac  as  early  as  1713.  The  latest  improve- 
ment of  this  kind  is  the  fireplace  or  stove  de- 
vised by  Oapt.  Douglas  Galton  of  the  English 
army,  for  use  in  the  barracks.  The  grates  or 
open  stoves,  of  different  sizes,  are  set  in  chim- 
ney openings  to  suit  the  capacities  of  the  rooms. 
They  give  the  advantage  of  an  open  fire  with 
very  complete  combustion,  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  radiant  and  refiected  heat.  The 
smoke  flue  is  an  iron  tube  set  in  the  chimney 
and  surrounded  by  air  space.  On  the  back  of 
the  stove  broad  iron  flanges  are  cast,  so  as  to 
present  the  largest  possible  heating  surface, 
and  these  project  backward  into  the  air  cham- 
ber. If  the  fireplace  is  built  in  an  external 
wall,  there  is  an  inlet  for  fresh  air  from  with- 
out immediately  behind  it ;  but  if  in  an  inner 
wall,  a  channel  of  perforated  bricks  or  gra- 
tings is  laid  and  passes  beneath  the  flooring 
or  behind  the  skirting.  The  fresh  air  from 
without,  heated  in  this  chamber,  enters  the 
room  by  a  louvred  opening  near  the  ceiling, 
or  by  two  such  openings,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  chimney  breast.  The  same  principle  has 
been  applied  to  kitchen  ranges  and  stoves  in 
hails;  and  a  cheap  cottage  grate  upon  this 
principle  has  been  devised  by  Penfold,  consist- 
ing of  well  burnt  fire  clay  instead  of  iron. — 
Dr.  Franklin  described  the  early  Holland  stoves 
as  plain  iron  boxes  with  a  flue  or  pipe  proceed* 
ing  from  the  top,  and  a  small  iron  door  open- 
ing into  the  room.  He  also  mentions  the  old 
German  stove  as  an  iron  box  with  one  side 
open,  which  was  set  outside  of  the  room,  the  | 


stove  itself  projecting  through  the  partition. 
Smoke  and  fuel  in  t£e  apartment  were  thus 
avoided,  but  at  the  expense  of  ventilation. 
The  Franklin  stove,  invented  in  1746,  was  a 
great  step  in  advance  of  the  older  forms,  and 
has  been  thus  described :  "It  was  a  rectangu- 
lar box  of  cast-iron  plates,  open  in  front  ex- 
cept near  the  top,  with  a  sliding  shutter  by 
which  the  whole  might  be  closed  entirely  or 
in  part,  either  for  safety  or  for  increasing  the 
draught.  The  hearth  projected  in  front,  and 
was  cast  with  double  leoges  to  receive  the 
edges  of  the  upright  plates,  and  also  with  a 
number  of  holes,  viz. :  one  in  the  front  part 
with  a  regulating  valve  for  admitting  air  to  the 
flre  from  an  air  flue  beneath  when  the  shutter 
was  down ;  one  behind  the  first  upright  plate 
in  the  back,  for  discharging  the, air  brought 
under  the  hearth  from  without  into  a  narrow 
rectangular  air  box  that  was  as  long  as  the 
width  of  the  stove,  and  as  high  excepting  the 
space  for  the  smoke  flue  over  its  top;  and 
lastly  three  holes  near  the  extreme  back  edge 
for  &e  smoke,  after  it  had  passed  over  the  air 
box  and  descended  behind  it,  to  enter  the  flue 
leading  into  the  base  of  the  chimney.  The 
air  box  at  its  sides  was  furnished  with  holes 
through  which  the  heated  air  was  admitted 
into  the  room,  and  a  succession  of  shelves 
one  above  another  was  provided  in  this  box, 
reaching  not  quite  across,  by  which  the  circu- 
lation of  the  air  was  extended  and  it  was  long- 
er exposed  to  the  heated  surfaces  before  pass- 
ing out  into  the  room.  The  back  plate  of  the 
stove,  heated  by  the  descending  smoke  flue, 
imparted  heat  to  the  air  between  it  and  the 
chimney,  the  stove  standing  a  little  out  from 
the  wall.  A  register  of  sheet  iron  was  intro- 
duced in  the  descending  flue,  which  could  be 
closed  wholly  or  in  part,  and  check  the  fire  to 
any  desired  extent.  Thus  this  stove  embodied 
the  principles  of  the  modern  air-tight  stoves, 
and  the  directions  Dr.  Franklin  gave  for  using 
it  are  just  as  applicable  to  these."  Stoves  in 
the  United  States  are  of  great  diversity  of 
forms,  of  cast  iron,  sheet  iron,  and  sometimes 
of  soapstone ;  while  iron  stoves,  especially  for 
burning  coal,  are  commonly  lined  with  fire 
brick,  which  not  only  increases  their  durabil- 
ity, but  prevents  the  metal  from  being  over- 
heated. They  heat  by  radiation  in  all  direc- 
tions from  their  surfaces ;  they  also  heat  the 
air  which,  rising  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
room,  is  diffused  by  circulation.  Where  a 
room  is  light,  with  no  loss  of  heat  by  outflow* 
ing  air,  and  the  smoke  escapes  into  the  chim- 
ney at  the  temperature  of  the  room,  the  stove 
becomes  the  perfection  of  economy  in  heating. 
Air-tight  stoves  admit  the  air  in  small  regula- 
ted quantities,  so  as  to  produce  a  slow  combns- 
tion ;  but  this  smothered  burning  is  not  eco* 
nomical.  The  desirable  points  in  stoves  are 
self-acting  contrivances  to  regulate  the  draught, 
accurate  fltting  of  the  parts,  enclosure  of  the 
flre  space  with  slow  conductors,  and  the  bring- 
ing of  all  the  heated  products  of  combustion  in 
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contact  with  the  largest  possible  absorbing  and 
radiating  metallic  surface,  so  that  the  iron  will 

g've  out  its  warmth  at  a  low  temperature, 
nt  the  ventilation  afforded  hj  stoves,  unless 
especially  provided  for  by  connected  warm-air 
chambers,  w  very  imperfect;  only  the  small 
amount  of  air  which  is  necessary  for  combus- 
tion is  removed  from  the  apartment,  while 
they  unquestionably  exert  a  more  or  less  dele- 
terious action  upon  the  remaining  air  when 
made  very  hot  Precisely  what  the  effect  of 
red-hot  iron  is  upon  air  or  persons  is  not  yet 
determined.  The  statemeut  that  it  burns  the 
oxygen  out  of  the  air  is  erroneous,  as  this  effect 
is  quite  trivial.  A  stove  weighing  84  lbs.  and 
kept  exposed  to  the  air  at  a  red  heat  for  800 
days  would,  if  completely  burned  up,  consume 
tbe  oxygen  of  but  6  cub.  ft.  of  air  per  day,  and 
it  would  require  19  such  red-hot  stoves  to  bum 
the  air  as  fast  as  one  pair  of  human  lungs. 
But  the  ordinary  air  is  contaminated  by  a  great 
variety  of  organic  matters,  carbon  particles, 
filaments  of  cotton  and  wool,  starch  grains, 
vegetable  spores,  pollen,  volatile  emanations, 
germs  of  vibriones,  bacterid,  and  monads,  and 
floating  particles  of  decayed  tissues,  such  as 
epithelium  and  pus  cells.  As  Prof.  Tyndall 
has  shown,  when  an  electric  beam  passes 
through  the  air  it  is  seen  to  be  loaded  with 
impalpable  dirt.  Inhabited  apartments  are 
charged  with  this  organic  dust,  and  when  it 
comes  into  contact  with  hot  iron  it  is  decom- 
posed, giving  rise  probably  to  the  peculiar  odor 
of  "  burnt  air." — ^The  old  English  cockle  stove, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Strutt  toward  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  warmed  houses  by  the  distri- 
bution of  heated  air,  and  was  the  progenitor 
of  our  hot-air  furnaces.  It  consisted  of  a  cy- 
lindrical fire  chamber  with  a  dome -shaped 
head,  and  was  placed  in  a  bed  of  masonry  with 
a  grating  and  ash  pit  below.  This  part,  which 
from  its  shape  was  called  the  cockle,  was  en- 
closed at  a  little  distance  by  a  concentric  wall 
of  brickwork,  the  interval  forming  a  hot-air 
space.  Air  introduced  from  without  was 
thrown  into  this  space  against  the  surface  of 
tbe  iron  chamber,  and,  being  heated  and  rare- 
fied, ascended  through  openings  and  was  con- 
veyed to  the  rooms  required  to  be  warmed. 
The  modem  hot-air  furnace  consists  of  an  iron 
stove,  which  may  be  variously  shaped,  and 
which  is  surrounded  either  by  an  iron  or  a 
brickwork  case,  with  a  hot-air  chamber  be- 
tween. It  is  situated  either  in  the  basement, 
cellar,  or  subcellar,  while  air  brought  from 
without  (or  too  commonly  from  the  subterra- 
nean apartments)  is  introduced  through  prop- 
er openings,  heated,  and  conveyed  by  flues  to 
the  different  apartments  through  registers  at 
the  base  or  ceiling.  It  is  urged  in  behalf  of 
hot-air  furnaces  that  they  are  out  of  the  way 
and  save  space;  that  they  are  cleanly,  and  give 
but  little  trouble  in  attendance ;  that  they  are 
economical  in  first  cost  and  in  consumption  of 
fuel ;  that  they  warm  the  whole  house  or  such 
parts  of  it  as  may  at  any  time  be  desired ;  and 


finally,  that  they  afford  at  any  time  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  warm  fresh  air  for  ventilation. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  objected  that "  furnace 
heat"  is  in  a  high  degree  unwholesome,  the 
hot  parching  air  being  unfit  for  respiration; 
that  deleterious  gases  escape  through  uie  open- 
ings of  the  joints,  and  even  pass  through  tiie 
red-hot  metal  and  are  thrown  into  the  stream 
of  air  to  be  breathed ;  that  sparks  of  fire  are 
thus  often  carried  through  the  building  with  the 
greatest  danger  of  conflagration.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  evils  of  hot-air  furnaces  are 
chiefly  those  of  faulty  construction  and  of  gross 
mismanagement,  as  they  have  been  employed 
for  years  in  many  dwellings  with  entire  satis- 
faction. Much  alarm  has  been  created  by  the 
French  experiments  of  DeviUe,  Troost,  and 
Morin  (1868-0),  proving  that  carbonic  oxide 
permeates  cast  iron  when  heated  to  redness. 
It  has  been  also  shown  that  red-hot  wrought 
iron  is  penetrable  in  the  same  way.  But 
although  carbonic  oxide  is  a  far  more  poison- 
ous compound  than  carbonic  acid,  the  amount 
of  it  that  can  permeate  a  red-hot  plate  of  iron 
half  an  inch  thick  is  so  very  minute  that  it  is 
not  to  be  brought  into  comparison  with  other 
causes  of  air  contamination.  The  difiBculty 
with  cast-iron  fumaces  is  the  liability  to  flaws 
in  the  metal,  by  which  obscure  passages  are 
left  for  the  escape  of  gases,  and  the  great  dan- 
ger of  leakage  at  the  joints.  This  is  obviated 
by  using  wrought  iron  for  constmction,  and 
where  cast  iron  is  employed  it  should  be  tested 
for  flaws,  and  the  smallest  number  of  pieces 
possible  should  be  used.  The  attempt  to  do  a' 
large  amount  of  heating  with  small,  cheap, 
lightly  constmcted  furnaces,  put  up  by  inex- 
perienced men,  which  leads  to  overheating  of 
surfaces  and  derangement  of  the  structure,  is  a 
chief  cause  of  the  bad  working  of  hot-air  fur- 
naces. They  ought  to  be  large  and  thoroughly 
made,  and  placed  as  near  the  centre  of  tbe 
house  and  as  low  as  practicable.  The  lower 
the  furnace,  the  greater  the  possible  inclination 
of  the  distributing  air  tubes,  and  the  greater 
the  ascensive  force  of  the  air  currents.  The 
passages  for  the  entrance  of  fresh  air  should 
be  ample,  and  every  precaution  should  be  taken 
that  there  are  no  causes  of  impurity  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  source  of  its  supply.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  how  the  capacity  of  air 
for  moisture  increases  with  its  temperature. 
To  prevent  the  parching  influence  of  furnace- 
heated  air,  it  is  necessary  to  supply  the  requisite 
moisture  by  evaporation  in  the  hot-air  cham- 
ber. Provisions  for  this  purpose  are  usually 
very  inadequate.  A  copper  vessel  of  from  2 
to  4  sq.  ft.  of  open  water  surface  should  be 
provided.  Kuttan's  air  warmer  seems  to  com- 
bine the  better  qualities  of  stoves  and  fumaces. 
It  consists  of  one  stove  enclosed  within  another, 
with  suflScient  space  between  to  admit  a  large 
amount  of  air,  which  is  brought  from  without, 
enters  below  the  floor,  passes  between  the  two 
stoves,  and  is  thrown  into  the  room  above. 
Instead  of  heating  a  small  quantity  of  air  to  a 
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high  temperature,  the  principle  of  this  ar- 
rangement is  to  warm  moderately  a  very  large 
amount  of  it,  and  depend  upon  its  rapid  ex- 
change to  Iceep  the  apartments  at  a  proper 
temperature.  It  is  said  to  secure  the  cheap- 
ness and  simplicity  of  the  stove  with  the  ven- 
tilating efficiency  of  more  expensive  apparatus. 
— Water  has  heen  used  as  a  vehicle  for  heat, 
and  its  employment  depends  upon  two  princi- 
ples. Firsl^  when  uneaually  warmed,  its  equi- 
lihrium  is  disturbed,  and  it  is  thrown  into  move- 
ment. If  a  tube  passes  into  the  upper  part 
of  a  boiler,  and,  making  a  circuit,  reenters  the 
lower  part,  heating  the  water  in  the  boiler  gives 
rise  to  a  circulation  through  the  tube.  The 
hot  water  flows  away  above,  and,  cooling,  de- 
scends and  returns  to  the  boiler  below.  Sec- 
ond, the  capacity  of  water  for  heat  is  so  great, 
that  is,  it  holds  so  large  an  amount  of  it,  that  it 
gives  out  a  large  quantity  as  it  cools,  and  is 
thus  an  admirable  medium  for  its  distribution. 
When  the  heat  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  is  im- 
parted to  air,  whatever  be  the  number  of  de- 
grees through  which  the  water  faUs,  it  will 
raise  through  the  same  number  of  degrees 
2,850  cub.  ft.  of  air.  There  are  two  modes  of 
warming  by  hot  water.  In  one  the  circulation 
takes  place  through  a  system  of  small  tubes 
distributed  through  the  house,  and  constructed 
to  fit  any  form  and  succession  of  rooms  and 
passages.  The  pipes  are  coiled  into  heaps  in 
various  situations,  and  impart  their  heat  by  di- 
rect radiation.  This  is  Perkins's  arrangement. 
It  has  no  boiler,  its  place  being  supplied  by  a 
portion  of  the  pipe  coiled  up  in  the  furnace, 
and  is  a  high-pressure  method,  the  temperature 
of  the  water  rising  to  300°  or  ^60^  The  warmth 
diffused  from  a  coil  of  pipes  in  a  room  is  mild 
and  pleasant,  but  no  ventilation  is  provided  for. 
In  the  other  form  of  hot-water  apparatus,  the 
pipes  do  not  ascend  to  any  considerable  height 
above  the  boiler;  there  is  but  slight  pressure, 
and  the  heat  does  not  rise  above  the  boiling 
point.  The  boiler  and  masses  of  pipes  are 
placed  in  the  cellar  or  basement,  and  air  from 
without,  warmed  by  passing  among  the  coils 
of  tubing,  is  distributed  to  the  apartments 
through  nues  and  registers.  As  the  boiler  and 
tubes  contain  considerable  water,  its  tempera- 
ture rises  slowly  when  fire  is  first  applied,  and, 
the  quantity  of  contained  heat  being  large,  it 
cools  with  equal  slowness.  Hence  the  arrange- 
ment is  well  suited  to  those  cases  where  per- 
manent and  unvarying  heat  is  required,  as  in 
greenhouses,  graperies,  &c.  Hot-water  pipes 
thus  arranged  are  a  source  of  steady  and  equa- 
ble heat. — Steam  has  long  been  employed  and 
is  increasingly  used  for  heating  purnoses.  It 
contains  a  large  amount  of  latent  heat,  and 
can  be  conveyed  with  facility  through  pipes 
to  distant  points,  where,  condensing  into  wa- 
ter, it  gives  out  its  heat,  and  either  flows  back 
to  the  boiler  or  falls  into  reservoirs  at  various 
points.  Irregularities  in  the  flre  affect  much 
more  sensibly  the  circulation  of  steam  than 
that  of  hot  water,  and  want  of  attention  may 


lead  to  condensation,  so  that  when  the  fire  is 
renewed  the  steam  rushes  into  the  partial  va- 
cuum, and  meeting  the  condensed  water  drives 
it  violently  forward  with  disagreeable  noises, 
and  often  with  a  production  of  leaks.  Steam 
is  applied  for  heating  in  two  wa^s,  either  by 
coils  of  pipes  or  combined  metallic  sheets  (ra- 
diators) set  up  in  the  various  apartments,  which 
warm  by  direct  radiation  or  by  systems  of  pipes 
over  which  air  is  made  to  pass,  and  being 
heated  is  sent  through  the  building  as  in  the 
case  of  furnaces.  Steam  radiators  give  a  plea- 
sant heat,  but  are  wholly  objectionable  from 
lack  of  the  slightest  provision  for  ventilation. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  a  boiler  adapted  to 
an  engine  of  one-horse  power  is  sufficient  for 
heating  50,000  cub.  ft.  of  space;  and  that  if 
steam  from  the  boiler  of  a  working  en^ne  is 
to  be  used  for  warming,  the  boiler  requires  to 
be  enlarged  at  the  rate  of  1  cub.  ft.  for  every 
2,000  cub.  ft  of  space  heated  to  the  temper- 
ature of  TO""  or  80^.  The  amount  of  heat  lost 
through  windows  and  walls,  and  by  escaping 
air,  has  been  variously  estimated.  Dr.  Aniott 
says  that  in  a  winter's  day,  with  the  external 
temperature  at  10°  below  freezing,  it  requires, 
to  maintain  an  apartment  at  60°,  a  steam  pipe 
heated  to  200°,  or  about  one  foot  square  for 
every  6  ft.  of  single  glass  windows ;  as  much 
for  every  120  ft.  of  wall,  roof,  or  ceiling,  and 
as  much  for  every  0  cub.  ft.  of  hot  air  escaping 
each  minute  in  the  way  of  ventilation.  Hence, 
a  room  16  ft.  square  by  12  ft.  high,  with  two 
windows,  each  7  by  8  ft.,  with  ventilation  at 
the  rate  of  16  cub.  ft.  per  minute,  would  re- 

?[uire  20  sq.  ft  of  radiating  surface.  Steam 
or  heatinff  is  used  at  a  very  low  pressure,  and 
with  suitable  precautions  is  quite  safe.  For 
heating  large  establishments  this  method  has 
come  into  extensive  use,  but,  like  hot  water, 
it  is  too  expensive  for  ordinary  private  dwell- 
ings.— ^Ventilation  on  a  large  scale  is  produced 
by  fans  driven  by  steam  power.  The  fan  con- 
sists of  several  vanes,  or  blades,  inserted  into  a 
shaft  and  made  to  revolve  with  it.  By  the  ro- 
tation of  the  blades,  the  air  is  driven  by  centri- 
fugal influence  to  the  circumference,  tending  to 
create  a  vacuum  at  the  centre.  If  two  sides  be 
added  to  the  vanes,  having  an  opening  round 
the  axis,  when  the  fan  is  thrown  into  revolution, 
air  will  rush  in  through  the  openings  and  out 
at  the  circumference  continuously.  If  tubes 
connect  these  central  openings  with  an  apart- 
ment, its  air  will  be  exhausted ;  and  if  the  cir- 
cumference be  suitably  connected  with  a  room, 
the  air  will  be  driven  into  it.  The  same  ma- 
chine therefore  becomes  an  exhaust  fan  or  a 
blowing  fan  according  to  the  mode  of  its  use. 
Air  impelled  by  a  fan  may  be  heated  by  various 
expedients  for  use  in  cold  weather,  but  thia 
mode  of  ventilation  is  independent  of  warming^ 
and  is  chiefly  valuable  in  summer  in  large  es- 
tablishments, as  asylums  and  hospitals,  where 
many  persons  are  gathered.  Ventdating  chim- 
neys are  flues,  sometimes  made  very  high  and 
large,  in  which  flres  create  powerful  draughts 
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that  are  employed  to  ezbaast  apartments  of 
vitiated  air.  Ab  extra  ventilating  flue  may  be 
conatmcted  adjoining  the  chimney,  wanned  by 
it,  and  opening  into  the  top  of  the  room,  and 
this  may  have  connecting  tnbee  extending  to 
remote  apartments  for  ^e  ventilation  of  the 
whole  house.  But  doable  oatlets  to  the  same 
apartment  rarely  work  satisfactorily,  as  the 
chimney  is  apt  to  convert  the  extra  flue  into  a 
feeder  of  the  fire,  while  the  smoke  escaping 
from  the  chimney  may  be  drawn  down  the  flue 
into  the  room.  The  efficiency  of  ventiducts  is 
augmented  by  surmounting  them  with  ejectors, 
which  increase  their  exhaustive  action  when 
the  wind  blows.  But  xmder  ordinary  circum- 
stances, or  in  the  absence  of  other  arrange- 
ments, the  chimney  may  be  used  for  convey- 
ing away  foul  air,  the  velocity  of  the  ascending 
current  giving  it  considerable  exhaustive  pow- 
er. If  therefore  an  opening  is  made  in  the 
chimney  breast  near  the  ceiling,  the  foul  gases 
accumulated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  room 
rush  in,  and  are  carried  upward  with  the  cur- 
rent I  et  if  from  any  cause  the  draught  of  the 
chimney  be  interrupted,  smoke  is  driven  back 
into  the  room ;  an  ordinary  register,  requiring 
personal  attendance,  being  of  little  use.  To 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  Dr.  Amott  con- 
structed a  self-acting  suspension  valve,  which 
is  placed  in  the  aperture,  and  so  mounted  that 
a  current  of  air  passing  into  the  chimney 
opens  it,  while  an  opposite  current  closes  it. 
A  simple  modification  of  this  valve  consists  of 
a  square  piece  of  wire  gau2e  set  in  the  opening 
wiui  a  curtain  of  oiled  silk  suspended  behind. 
— Gas  jets  may  be  made  important  auxiliaries 
to  ventilation.  Inserted  in  the  bottom  of  air 
shafts,  they  establish  active  currents  which 
withdraw  the  vitiated  air,  and  may  be  made 
especially  useful  on  occasions  when  apartments 
are  unusually  crowded.  It  has  been  proved 
by  experiment  that  1  cub.  ft.  of  illuminating 
gas  can  be  utilized  so  as  to  cause  the  discharge 
of  1,000  cub.  ft.  of  air;  and  as  a  common  gas 
burner  will  consume  nearly  8  ft.  of  gas  an 
hour,  it  would  extract  from  an  apartment 
8,000  cub.  ft  of  contaminated  air  during  that 
period.  By  suitable  contrivances  also  the  gas 
lights,  which  are  usually  such  active  causes  of 
deterioration,  may  not  only  become  self-ven- 
tilating and  carry  off  their  own  impurities, 
but  eUSo  aid  materially  in  keeping  pure  the  air 
of  inhabited  apartments.  Inventors  have 
made  successful  contrivances  for  ventilating 
the  burners  of  chandeliers,  but  they  have 
hitherto  not  received  the  attention  they  merit. 
— ^The  point  of  entrance  of  fresh  air  into 
dwellings  is  a  matter  of  importance  too  much 
neglectM.  If  there  be  local  sources  of  im- 
purity in  the  vicinity,  or  dust,  or  organic  con- 
taminations near  the  ground,  the  apertures  of 
ingress  should  be  so  placed  as  to  avoid  them. 
It  may  be  well  to  bring  the  air  from  the  top 
of  the  house.  Openings  are  sometimes  made 
under  the  eaves  leading  to  channels  constructed 
in  the  walls  which  open  into  the  rooms,  or 


furnish  air  for  the  warming  apparatus.  The 
practical  question  in  ventilation,  at  what 
points  the  fresh  air  should  be  introduced  into 
an  apartment  and  the  foul  air  removed  from 
it,  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy.  But  the 
points  to  be  secured  in  regard  to  openings  are, 
to  place  them  so  as  to  produce  the  most  per- 
fect diffusion  of  fresh  air  without  sensible 
draughts,  and  to  have  the  places  of  egress  as 
far  away  from  the  inlets  as  possible.  Ob- 
viously, if  there  are  large  openings  or  registers 
of  escape  at  the  top  of  the  room,  and  capa- 
cious inlets  at  the  bottom,  a  strong  current 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  aperture  would 
be  established  with  impei^ect  diffusion.  The 
best  distribution  is  effected  where  the  inlets 
and  outiets  are  numerous,  giving  rise  to  many 
and  moderate  currents.  The  generiJ  require- 
ments of  artificial  ventilation  are,  that  the 
heating  arrangements  adopted  in  dwellings 
shall  be  made  subservient  to  the  supply  of 
pure  air;  that  definite  and  ample  provision 
shall  be  made  for  the  withdrawal  of  irrespira- 
ble  air ;  that  equal  provision  shall  be  made  for 
bringing  in  the  pure  air  from  without;  and 
that  the  renewal  of  the  breathing  medium  by 
this  exchange  shall  be  in  relation  to  the  capa- 
city of  the  apartment,  while  the  details  of  the 
arrangements  are  conformed  to  the  varying 
circumstances  of  dwellings,  apartments,  and 
occupancy.  In  its  application  to  assembly 
rooms,  legislative  chambers,  churches,  hospi- 
tals, theatres,  dec,  the  subject  of  warminff  and 
ventilation  presents  complicated  and  still  un- 
settied  problems  of  science  and  practice,  which 
form  a  regular  branch  of  technological  study. 
— See  **  A  Manual  of  Practical  Hygiene,"  by 
Edward  A.  Parkes,  M.  D.  (4th  ed.,  London, 
1878) ;  ^*  A  Handbook  of  Hygiene  and  Sani- 
tary Science,*'  by  George  WSson,  M.D.  (2d 
ed.,  London,  1878) ;  and  Gen.  Arthur  Morin's 
treatise  "  On  Warming  and  Ventilation  of  Oc- 
cupied Buildings,"  translated  from  the  French 
in  the  Smithsonian  reports  for  1878-4. 

WiRH  SnUNCiS,  or  Bath  Csvt  Hoass,  a  post 
village  and  the  capital  of  Bath  co.,  Yirgmia, 
noted  for  its  thermal  springs^80  m.  W.  N.  W. 
of  Richmond,  and  15  m.  N.  W.  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  railroad.  The  county  contains 
numerous  medicinal  springs,  known  as  Warm, 
Hot,  Healing,  and  Alum  Springs.  The  Warm 
Springs,  most  frequented  by  invalids,  are  in  a 
narrow  valley  between  two  mountain  ridges. 
The  largest  spring,  60  ft  in  diameter,  has  a 
constant  temperature  of  98°  F.  The  water 
holds  in  solution  muriate,  sulphate,  and  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

WlRNiS,  ChailM  Badtey,  an  American  author, 
born  in  Plainfield,  Mass.,  Sept.  Id,  1829.  He 
graduated  at  Hamilton  college  in  1861,  was 
connected  with  a  surveying  party  on  the  Mis- 
souri frontier,  studied  law  in  New  York,  in 
1850  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Philadelphia, 
and  practised  in  Chicago  till  1860.  He  then 
became  assistant  editor,  and  subsequentiy  edi- 
tor of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  '*  Press,"  and  in 
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1867  assistant  editor  of  the  Hartford  <'0oa- 
rant."  He  has  published  ^^My  Sommer  in  a 
Garden"  (Boston,  1871);  *^ Sannterings,"  an 
account  of  travels  in  Europe  (1872) ;  "  Back- 
Log  Studies"  (1872);  with  Samuel  L.  Clemens 
(Mark  Twain),  "The  Gilded  Age,"  a  novel 
(Hartford,  1878);  and  "Mnnmiiea  and  Mos- 
lems," travels  in  Egypt  (1876). 

WAENEft,  Sisai,  an  American  antboress,  bom 
in  New  York  in  1818.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
Henry  W.  Warner  (died  in  1875),  author  of  an 
^^  Inquiry  into  the  Moral  and  Religious  Oharao- 
ter  of  the  American  Government "  and  "  The 
Liberties  of  America."  She  has  published 
"The  Wide,  Wide  World"  (1860),  under  the 
pseudonyme  of  Elizabeth  Wetherell,  which  at- 
tained great  popularity  both  in  America  and 
Europe;  "Queechy"  (2  vols.,  1852);  "The 
Law  and  the  Testimony  "  (8vo,  1853),  in  which 
the  texts  proving  the  great  doctrines  of  Ohris- 
tianity  are  brought  together  under  their  appro- 
priate heads;  "The  Hills  of  the  Shatemuo" 
(1856),  containing  descriptions  of  scenery  on 
the  Hudson  river;  "The Old  Helmet"  (1863); 
"  Melbourne  House  "  (1864) ;  "  Daisy  "  (1868) ; 
"  A  Story  of  Small  Beginnings  "  (4  vols.,  1872) ; 
"  The  Say  and  Do  Series,  Stories  on  the  Lord^s 
Prayer  "  (1875) ; ,  and  with  her  sister  "  Say  and 
Seal  "  (1860) ;  "  Ellen  Montgomery's  Book 
Shelf  "  (1858-'9) ;  "  The  Word  Series  "  (8  vols., 
1868);  "Books  of  Blessing,"  stories  on  the 
beatitudes,  and  "  Wych  Hazel "  (1876).  Some 
of  her  works  have  been  translated  into  French, 
German,  and  Swedish. — Her  sister,  Anna  Wab- 
NBR,  has  published,  under  the  pseudonyme  of 
"  Amy  Lothrop,"  "  Dollars  and  Gents  "  (2  vols., 
1853) ;  "  My  Brother's  Keeper  "  (2  vols.,  1856) ; 
"Stories  of  Vinegar  Hill"  (6  vols.,  1871); 
"  The  Fourth  Watch  "  (1872) ;  and  "  The  Oth- 
er Shore  "  (1873). 

WARSARTTi  a  term  used  in  law,  in  the  trans- 
fer of  real  estate,  in  the  sale  of  chattels,  and  in 
contracts  of  insurance.  The  learning  of  real 
warranties  abounds  in  the  old  books,  and  was 
subtle  and  technical  in  an  extreme  degree ;  but 
it  never  had  much  force  in  the  United  States. 
For  the  principles  governing  warranties  in  con- 
veyances of  lands,  see  Debd,  and  for  those  in 
insurance,  see  Insubanob.  In  the  sale  of  chat- 
tels or  personal  property  there  may  be  a  war- 
ranty of  title  in  the  seller,  or  a  warranty  of  the 
character  or  quality  of  the  thing  sold.  As  to 
title,  the  rule  is  that  he  who  seUs  as  his  own 
property  a  chattel  in  his  possession,  must  be 
regarded  as  warranting  that  he  owns  the  chat- 
tel and  has  a  right  to  sell  it  in  that  way,  al- 
though nothing  is  said  about  the  title.  As  to 
the  quality,  the  warranty  may  be  express  or 
implied.  An  express  warranty  is  construed 
with  some  strictness,  because  the  buyer  may 
and  should  always,  take  care  that  the  warranty 
gives  him  just  the  protection  he  desires,  and 
must  abide  any  loss  arising  from  any  deficiency 
or  ambiguity  in  the  terms  used.  If  there  be  no 
express  warranty,  then  the  principle  of  caveat 
emptor  (let  the  buyer  beware)  comes  in.    This 


may  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  law  of  sale.  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  a  rule  which  works  much  hard- 
ship and  covers  much  fraud,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  courts  must  have  a  general  rule  on  this 
subject.  The  law,  dealing  with  a  buyer  and  a 
seller,  must  determine  on  which  of  them  the 
risk  and  responsibility  rest.  It  must  therefore 
adopt  the  rule  of  ea/veat  emptor^  and  say  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  buyer  to  take  sufficient 
care  for  himself,  which  he  may  do  either  by 
sufficient  examination  or  by  demanding  an  ex- 
press warranty;  or  else  it  must  say  that  the 
responsibility  must  rest  on  the  seller,  and  that 
whenever  the  thing  sold  turns  out  to  be  other 
than  the  buyer  supposed,  the  seller  must  make 
it  good.  Either  of  these  rules  would  have 
some  advantages  and  be  open  to  some  objec- 
tions; and  upon  the  whole,  we  believe  that 
the  commercial  experience  of  England  and  of 
this  country  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  rule 
of  caiteat  emptor.  At  the  same  time,  the  courts 
have  applied  important  limitations  and  qualifi- 
cations to  the  rule,  and  as  now  administered  it 
seems  to  work  weU. — In  the  first  place,  the 
rule  is  never  applied  to  fraud,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, or  of  any  kind;  but  while  this  rule  is 
clear,  what  shall  constitute  fraud  is  not  so 
plain.  It  is  settled  that  neither  buyer  nor  sell- 
er is  bound  to  communicate  to  the  othdr  in- 
formation possessed  exclusively  by  him,  where 
the  means  of  intelligence  are  equally  accessi- 
ble to  both.  The  numerous  cases  on  this  ques- 
tion are  not  in  harmony ;  but  from  them  the 
general  rule  may  be  drawn,  that  any  party  may 
by  his  silence  alone  permit  another  to  deceive 
himself,  but  if  he  cause  or  aid  the  deception 
by  act  or  word  it  becomes  a  fraud  on  his  part. 
Another  rule  is,  that  no  mere  praise  or  com- 
mendation of  an  article  or  invitation  to  trade 
binds  the  seller.  The  courts  have  made  an 
exception  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  an  article 
the  quality  and  value  of  which  could  only  be 
known  by  an  expert,  and  which  the  seller  as 
an  expert  assumes  to  recommend  to  one  who 
he  knows  relies  upon  his  superior  knowledge. 
And  if  a  seller,  pending  the  negotiation  for 
sale,  makes  a  positive  affirmation  of  quality, 
intending  to  effect  a  sale  thereby,  and  in  fact 
causing  or  materially  promoting  the  sale,  such 
affirmation  is  a  warranty.  If  falsely  made,  it 
is  both  a  warranty  and  a  fraud.  It  is  certain 
that  the  word  "warrant"  need  not  be  used, 
nor  any  other  word  of  exactly  equivalent  mean- 
ing. If  the  fair  meaning  of  all  the  words  used 
imports  an  undertaking  or  agreement  of  the 
seller  as  to  the  quality  of  the  thing  sold,  it  is  a 
warranty. — ^There  are  interesting  cases  on  the 
question  how  far  a  bill  of  sale  effects  a  war- 
ranty by  its  description  of  the  thing  sold,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  is  precisely 
settled  by  them ;  but  the  better  and  perhaps 
the  prevalent  rule  appears  to  be,  that  a  writ- 
ten bill  of  sale,  or  sale  note,  is  a  warranty  of 
all  that  it  distinctly  expresses.  There  is  in 
some  courts  a  disposition  to  limit  this  implied 
warranty  to  cases  where  the  buyer  has  no  op- 
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portnnitj  for  examination.  Indeed^  it  seems 
to  be  agreed  that  tlie  rule  of  cateat  emptor 
necessarilj  implies  one  exception ;  for  the  law 
would  not  require  him  to  ^'  beware  *'  who  can- 
not comply  with  the  demand.  If  tlien  a  seller, 
having  certain  knowledge  exclusively,  sells 
under  droumstanoes  indicating  not  only  that 
the  buyer  trusted  to  his  representations,  but 
was  compelled  to  trust  to  tnem,  these  repre- 
sentations would  have  the  effect  of  warranty. 
There  has  sometimes  been  a  disposition  to  hold 
that  *'  a  sound  price  implies  a  sound  quality, ^^ 
and  therefore  that  all  goods  fairly  bought  for 
a  market  are  warranted  by  the  seller  as  fit  for 
the  market.  But  this,  which  is  the  rule  of  Hxe 
Roman  civil  law,  seems  now  not  to  be  law  in 
any  of  our  states  excepting  perhaps  South  Caro- 
lina and  Louisiana.  If  an  article  is  sold,  how- 
ever, not  for  general  use  or  for  a  market,  but 
for  a  specific  purpose  distinctly  made  known 
to  the  seller,  he  is  held  to  warrant  it  to  be  fit 
for  that  purpose.  But  this  rule  does  not  apply 
where  a  specific  article  is  bought  merely  in  the 
belief  that  it  will  effect  a  certain  purpose. — 
Where  goods  are  sold  by  samule,  there  is,  by 
the  prevailing  rule,  an  implieo  warranty  that 
the  goods  shall  be  eaual  to  the  sample ;  but  if 
they  are  as  good  as  tne  sample,  this  is  enough, 
although  the  sample  had  a  latent  defect,  unless 
the  seller  knew  of  this  defect  and  purposely 
concealed  it — No  warranty  can  be  implied 
from  circumstances,  where  there  is  an  express 
refusal  to  warrant.  But  this  rule  is  never  per- 
mitted to  cover  actual  fraud.  Thus  ships  are 
frequently  sold  by  auction,  "  as  they  are,"  or 
**  with  all  faults."  This  is  an  exclusion  of 
warranty;  but  if  the  seller  knows  of  faults 
which  are  not  obvious,  and  does  or  says  any- 
thing to  conceal  them  or  draw  the  attention  of 
the  buyer  away  from  them  (as  where  a  ship 
had  her  bottom  worm-eaten  and  her  keel  bro- 
ken, and  the  seller  took  her  from  the  ways 
and  kept  her  afloat  where  the  defects  could 
not  be  seen),  it  would  be  held  that  the  sale 
would  be  invalidated  by  the  fraud,  although 
there  was  no  warranty.  If  the  contract  of 
sale  1%  in  writing,  and  there  be  no  fraud,  evi- 
dence is  not  admissible  to  show  that  there  was 
a  parol  warranty  outside  of  the  contract,  nor 
can  a  written  warranty  be  enlarged  or  varied 
by  parol.  A  mere  receipted  bill  of  parcels, 
however,  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  contract  of 
sale,  and  does  not  exclude  parol  evidence  of  a 
contemporaneous  warranty. — Whatever  may 
be  the  law  as  to  implied  warranties,  it  seems 
to  be  agreed  that  it  has  no  application  what- 
ever to  the  sale  or  lease  of  real  estate.  From 
the  numerous  cases  on  this  subject,  it  seems 
difficult  to  draw  any  other  rule,  than  that  in  a 
deed  of  sale,  or  a  lease  of  land  or  of  a  house  or 
store,  there  is  no  warranty  other  than  that  or 
those  which  the  Instrument  contains;  none, 
/or  example,  that  the  premises  are  fit  for  the 
purpose  of  habitation,  occupation,  or  cultiva- 
tion, or  are  adapted  for  the  particular  purpose 
for  which  they  are  bought  or  hired. — In  prac* 


tioe,  the  question  what  is  a  breach  of  warranty 
arises  under  the  sale  of  horses  ^^  warranted 
sound,"  more  frequently  than  elsewhere.  Any 
defect  impairing  the  animal  for  present  service, 
or  which  in  its  ordinary  and  natural  progress 
must  do  BO,  is  generally  deemed  unsoundness ; 
but  a  habit  or  nropensity  like  crib-biting  is  not, 
though  it  would  probably  be  covered  by  a  war- 
ranty against  any  unsoundness  or  vice. 

WABREN,  the  name  of  14  counties  in  tho 
United  States.  L  A  N.  £.  county  of  New 
York,  partly  bounded  £.  by  Lake  George,  in- 
tersected and  partly  bounded  S.  and  W.  by  the 
Hudson  river,  and  drained  by  Schroon  river ; 
area,  912  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  22,692;  in 
1875,  28,295.  The  sarface  is  mountainous,  and 
only  about  one  third  of  the  county  is  suscep- 
tible of  cultivation.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
iron  ore,  and  limestone,  marl,  and  graphite  are 
found.  The  Adirondack  railroad  and  the  Glens 
Falls  branch  of  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga 
railroad  traverse  it.  The  chief  productions  m 
1870  were  5,966  bushels  of  wheat,  14,865  of 
rye,  92,822  of  Indian  com,  127,261  of  oats, 
55,142  of  buckwheat,  275,701  of  potatoes, 
588,467  lbs.  of  butter,  78,658  of  wool,  26,245 
of  cheese,  and  84,610  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
8,168  horses,  5,944  milch  cows,  6,551  other 
cattle,  20,888  sheep,  and  2,166  swine ;  1  manu- 
factory of  boots  and  shoes,  4  of  lime,  1  of 
paper,  18  tanneries,  2  currying  establishments, 
1  flour  mill,  21  saw  mills,  and  1  paper  mill. 
Capital,  Lake  George  (town  of  Caldwell).  If. 
A  N.  W.  county  of  New  Jersey,  bounded  W. 
by  Delaware  river,  separating  it  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  S.  £.  by  the  Musconetcong,  and 
intersected  by  the  Paulinskill  and  Puqnest; 
area,  about  550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1670,  84,886. 
The  surface  in  parts  is  mountainous.  The  ele- 
vated portions  are  well  adapted  to  pasturage, 
and  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  fertile.  Iron  ore, 
zinc,  manganese,  marble,  soapstone,  and  roofing 
slate  are  found.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Morris 
canal  and  by  the  New  Jersey  Central,  the  Bel- 
videre  Delaware,  the  Morris  and  Essex,  and 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western  rail- 
roads. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
295,802  bushels  of  wheat,  84,252  of  rye,  747,951 
of  Indian  com,  822,804  of  oats,  72,858  of  buck- 
wheat, 81,828  of  potatoes,  867,881  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, 45,557  of  wool,  and  26,401  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  6,020  horses,  9,145  milch  cows, 
4,822  other  cattle,  14,862  sheep,  and  12,601 
swine;  9  manufactories  of  agricultural  im- 
plements, 18  of  carriages  and  wagons,  18  of 
clothing,  11  of  furniture,  2  of  pig  iron,  8  of 
forged  and  rolled  iron,  1  of  nails  and  spikes, 
9  of  iron  castings,  12  of  lime,  1  of  wrapping 
paper,  86  fionr  mills,  5  tanneries,  4  currying 
establishments,  and  14  saw  mills.  Capital,  Be^ 
videre.  m.  A  N.  W.  county  of  Pennsylvania, 
bordering  on  New  York,  intersected  by  tho 
Alleghany  river,  and  drained  by  Brokenstraw, 
Conewango,  and  other  creeks;  area,  882  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  23,897.  The  surface  is  hilly, 
and  the  soil  generally  fertile.    There  are  large 
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forests  of  excellent  timber.  Iron  ore  is  found. 
This  county  forms  part  of  the  great  oil  region 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Erie,  the  Atlantic  and  Great  West- 
ern, the  Oil  Greek  and  Alleghany  River,  and 
the  Dunkirk,  Alleghany  Valley,  and  Pittsburgh 
railroads.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
26,759  bushels  of  wheat,  18,749  of  rye,  98,860 
of  Indian  com,  258,880  of  oats,  25,768  of  buck- 
wheat, 128,078  of  potatoes,  759,868  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, 50,806  of  wool,  and  89,588  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  8,699  horses,  7,422  milch  cows, 
6,852  other  cattle,  15,887  sheep,  and  8.887 
swine ;  2  manufactories  of  machinery,  9  flour 
mills,  4  planing  mills,  105  saw  mills,  10  tan- 
neries, 8  iron  founderies,  and  4  coal-oil  re- 
fineries. Capital,  Warren.  IVt  A  N.  county  of 
Virginia,  intersected  by  the  Shenandoah  river ; 
area,  200  sq.  m. ;  nop.  in  1870, 5,716,  of  whom 
1,105  were  colored.  The  Blue  Ridffe  extends 
along  its  S.  E.  border.  The  surface  is  hilly  and 
the  soil  fertile.  Iron  ore,  copper,  manganese, 
and  limestone  are  found.  It  has  rulroad 
communication  with  Washington.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  100,197  bushels  of 
wheat,  15,817  of  rye,  122,700  of  Indian  com, 
27,252  of  oats,  59,144  lbs.  of  butter,  1,117  of 
tobacco,  16,072  of  wool,  and  2,047  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  1,626  horses,  1,268  milch  cows.  7,- 
588  other  cattle,  5,185  sheep,  and  8,745  swine ; 
1  manufactory  of  lime,  1  leather-currying  estab- 
lishment, 8  flour  mills,  and  2  saw  ndlls.  Cap- 
ital, Front  Royal.  V.  A  N.  county  of  North 
Carolina,  bordering  on  Virginia,  bounded  N. 
W.  by  the  Warren  river,  and  intersected  in  the 
northeast  by  the  Roanoke  river;  area,  891  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 17,768,  of  whom  12,992  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  elevated  and  undula- 
ting, and  the  soil  fertile.  There  are  several 
valuable  mineral  springs.  The  county  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  railroad. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  47,464 
bushels  of  wheat,  256,808  of  Indian  com,  49,- 
609  of  oats,  23,941  of  sweet  and  9,409  of  Irish 
potatoes,  51,408  lbs.  of  butter,  6,774  of  wool, 
751,045  of  tobacco,  and  1,818  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  1,426  horses,  2,677  milch  cows, 
6,164  other  cattle,  8,409  sheep,  and  16,784 
swine ;  18  flour  mills,  and  7  saw  mills.  Capi- 
tal, Warrenton.  VL  An  E.  county  of  Geor- 
gia, bounded  8.  W.  by  the  Ogeechee  river ; 
area,  450  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 10,646,  of  whom 
6,260  were  colored.  The  surface  is  undulating 
and  the  soil  fertile.  Granite  and  soapstone 
abound.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Georgia  and 
the  Macon  and  Augusta  railroads.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  16,087  bushels  of 
wheat,  117,618  of  Indian  com,  12,649  of  oats, 
82,415  of  sweet  potatoes,  27,203  lbs.  of  butter, 
4,787  of  wool,  and  7,606  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  968  horses,  1,479  milch  cows,  8,269  other 
cattle,  2,269  sheep,  and  7,749  swine;  1  cotton 
mill,  and  8  saw  mills.  Capital,  Warrenton. 
VII«  A  W.  county  of  Mississippi,  separated 
from  Louisiana  by  the  Mississippi  river, 
bounded  S.  E.  by  Big  Bkok  river,  and  inter- 


sected by  Steel's  bayou  and  the  Tazoo;  area, 
575  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  26,769,  of  whom  18,- 
862  were  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly  in  the 
E.  part  and  low  and  level  along  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  soil  fertile.  All  the  rivers  which  bor- 
der on  or  intersect  the  county  are  navigable  by 
steamboats,  and  the  Vicksburg  and  Meridian 
railroad  passes  through  it.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  218,078  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  66,227  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  82,176  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  1,872  horses,  2,889 
mules  and  asses,  1,968  milch  cows,  2,664  other 
cattle,  1,028  sheep,  and  5,676  swine ;  1  manufac- 
tory of  railroad  cars,  2  of  machinery,  8  of  iron 
castings,  8  of  cotton-seed  oil,  and  2  saw  mills. 
Capital,  Vicksburg.  Till.  A  central  county  of 
Tennessee,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Caney  fork  of 
Cumberland  river,  and  drained  by  the  Collins 
river  and  its  affluents ;  area,  440  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870, 12,714,  of  whom  1,955  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  mountainous  in  the  E.  and  hilly 
in  the  W.  part,  and  the  soil  tolerably  fertile. 
The  McMinnviUe  and  Manchester  railroad  con- 
nects the  county  seat  with  the  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  railroad.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  78,891  bushels  of  wheat,  889,250 
of  Indian  com,  56,848  of  oats,  16,918  of  Irish 
and  17,162  of  sweet  potatoes,  184,499  lbs.  of 
butter,  27,446  of  tobacco,  105  bales  of  cotton, 
and  785  tons  of  hay.  There  were  8,218  horses, 
2,781  milch  cows,  4,564  other  cattle,  12,495 
sheep,  and  18,814  swine ;  8  flour  mills,  2  cot- 
ton mills,  4  saw  mills,  and  6  tanneries.  Capi- 
tal, McMinnviUe.  IX.  A  S.  W.  county  of  Ken- 
tucky, bounded  N.  by  Green  river  and  inter- 
sected by  Big  Barren  river;  area, 465 sq. m. ; 
pop.  in  1870, 21,742,  of  whom  6,869  were  col- 
ored. The  surface  is  moderately  hilly  and  the 
soil  fertile.  The  county  has  several  extensive 
cavems  and  monumental  mounds.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  rail- 
road. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
190,904  bushels  of  wheat,  978,247  of  Indian 
com,  185,509  of  oats,  19,964  of  Irish  and  21,- 
452  of  sweet  potatoes,  58,188  lbs.  of  butter, 
89,669  of  wool,  2,085,169  of  tobacco,  and  2,- 
164  tons  of  hay.  There  were  6,901  horses, 
2,449  mules  and  asses,  8,965  milch  cows,  7,284 
other  cattle,  16,844  sheep,  and  89,722  swine: 
12  manufactories  of  carriages  and  wagons,  2  of 
marble  and  stone  work,  2  tanneries,  2  currying 
establishments,  2  flour  miUs,  1  planing  mill,  5 
saw  mills,  and  1  woollen  mill.  Capita^  Bow- 
ling Green.  X*  A  S.  W.  county  of  Ohio,  in- 
tersected by  the  Mluni  and  little  lOami  rivers ; 
area,  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 26,689.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating  and  the  soil  highly  fertile.  It 
contains  several  ancient  mounds  and  has  an 
abundance  of  limestone.  It  is  traversed  by  sev- 
eral railroads  terminating  at  Cincinnati  and  by 
the  Miami  canal.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  427,674  bushels  of  wheat,  1,487,121  of 
Indian  com,  281,210  of  oats,  157,278  of  barley, 
1 80,661  of  potatoes,  574,654  lbs.  of  butter.  474,- 
628  of  wool,  and  14,486  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  7,801  horses,  6,487  milch  cows,  7,491 
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other  cattle,  19,710  sheep,  and  82,886  swine ; 
9  mannf  aotories  of  oarria^  and  wagons,  2  of 
malt,  6  saw  mills,  and  9  floor  mills.  Capital, 
Lebanon.  XI.  A  W.  county  of  Indiana,  border- 
ing on  Illinois  and  bounded  S.  E.  by  the  Wa- 
bash river ;  area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 10,- 
204.  About  hal^  of  the  county  is  occupied 
by  Grand  prairie,  the  rest  is  undulating,  and 
the  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  Wabash  and  Erie 
canal,  and  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Western 
railroad  pass  through  it.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  142,842  bushels  of  wheat,  442,874 
of  Indian  com,  122,158  of  oats,  27,098  of  pota* 
toes,  107,605  lbs.  of  butter,  46,668  of  wool, 
end  16,195  tons  of  hay.  There  were  4,126 
horses,  2,657  milch  cows,  10,098  other  cattle, 
18,006  sheep,  and  14,746  swine.  Capital,  Wil- 
liamsport.  IIL  AW.  county  of  Illinois,  drained 
by  Henderson  river  and  several  smaller  streams ; 
area,  540  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  28,174.  The 
surface  is  level  and  the  soil  highly  fertile.  Bi- 
tuminous coal  and  limestone  abound.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and 
Quincy,  and  the  Rockford,  Rock  Islana,  and 
8t.  Louis  railroads.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  192,002  bushels  of  wheat,  72,212 
of  rye,  2,982,858  of  Indian  com,  601,054  of 
oats,  85,152  of  potatoes,  420,268  lbs.  of  butter, 
52,718  of  wool,  and  86,087  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  14,280  horses,  1,215  mules  and  asses,  8,- 
858  milch  cows,  16,679  other  cattle,  12,785 
sheep,  and  52,191  swine;  8  manufactories  of 
agricultural  implements,  15  of  carriages  and 
wagons,  8  of  iron  castings,  5  flour  mills,  and  2 
fiaw  mills.  Capital,  Monmouth.  XIIL  A  S. 
oount^'  of  Iowa,  intersected  by  South,  Middle, 
and  North  rivers,  and  drained  by  several  other 
tributaries  of  the  Des  Moines,  which  crosses 
the  N.  E.  comer;  area, 482  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1870,  17,980.  It  has  a  diversified  surface  of 
prairie  and  woodland,  and  the  soil  is  very  fer- 
tile. Bituminous  coal  is  abundant.  A  branch 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  rail- 
road from  Des  Moines  terminates  at  the  county 
seat.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
406,472  bushels  of  wheat,  1,925,914  of  Indian 
com,  169,217  of  oats,  114,885  of  potatoes,  882,- 
668  lbs.  of  butter,  74,957  of  wool,  and  24,517 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  7,880  horses,  5,660 
mOch  cows,  9,826  other  cattle,  24,569  sheep, 
and  81,582  swine ;  2  fiour  mills,  21  saw  mills, 
and  1  woollen  mill.  Capital,  Indianola.  XIT. 
An  E.  county  of  Missouri,  bounded  8.  by  the 
Missouri  river;  area,  850  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1870, 
9,678,  of  whom  741  were  colored.  It  has  a 
varied  surface,  and  the  soil,  especially  along 
the  river,  is  extremely  fertile.  Limestone  and 
sandstone  of  excellent  quality  abound.  The  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Northern  railroad 
passes  through  it.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  252,187  bushels  of  wheat,  729,010 
of  Indian  com,  415,875  of  oats,  55,878  of  po- 
tatoes, 209,662  lbs.  of  butter,  82,475  of  wool, 
296,745  of  tobacco,  and  8,948  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  8,567  horses,  8,528  milch  cows,  4,- 
288  other  cattle,  8,016  sheep,  and  21,990  swine ; 


10  manufactories  of  furniture,  8  flour  milli, 
and  4  saw  mills.    Capital,  Warrenton. 

WAIftEH.  h  Jaan,  an  American  patriot, 
bom  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Sept.  28, 1726,  died 
there,  Nov.  27,  1808.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard college  in  1745,  and  became  a  merchant. 
In  1757  he  was  appointed  high  sheriff.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  general  court  in  1766, 
and  during  the  revolution  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives.  In  1772  he  proposed  the 
establishment  of  committees  of  correspondence 
in  the  colony,  a  measure  generally  adopted.  IL 
■my,  an  American  authoress,  wife  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  in  Barnstable,  Mass.,  Sept.  25, 
1728,  died  in  Plymouth,  Oct.  19,  1814.  She 
was  the  sister  of  James  Otis,  the  patriot  and 
orator,  and  was  married  at  the  age  of  26.  She 
corresponded  with  the  two  Adamses,  Jefferson, 
and  other  distinguished  patriots,  who  were  ac- 
customed to  consult  her  on  momentous  occa- 
sions. Her  earliest  productions  were  political 
satires  in  a  dramatic  form,  and  in  1790  ^e 
published  a  volame  of  poems,  including  two 
tragedies,  entitled  ^*  The  Sack  of  Rome  *'  and 
^*  The  Ladies  of  Castile.^'  Her  most  important 
work,  however,  was  a  "  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution "  (8  vols.  8vo,  Boston,  1805), 
prepared  from  notes  taken  during  the  war. 

WAUEN,  Sir  Jeha  Hariase,  an  English  admiral, 
bom  at  Stapleford,  Nottinghamshire,  in  1754, 
died  in  Greenwich,  Feb.  27,  1822.  He  was  a 
midshipman  on  the  AJdemey  sloop  of  war 
for  some  time  in  the  North  sea,  and  afterward 
studied  at  Cambridge  In  1774  he  entered 
parliament,  and  in  1775  was  created  a  baronet. 
When  the  American  war  began,  he  became  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Nonsuch,  and  in  1779  com- 
mander of  the  Helena  sloop  of  war.  In  1780 
he  was  reelected  to  parliament,  and  in  1781 
attained  the  rank  of  post  captain.  In  1798, 
on  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  France, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Flora  frigate,  and  in 
1795  commanded  the  unsuccessful  expedition 
to  Quiberon  bay  to  assist  the  insurrectionists  of 
La  Vendue.  In  1797  he  obtained  the  command 
of  the  Canada  of  74  guns,  and  after  some  severe 
service  off  Brest  went  with  a  strong  force  to 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  where  on  Oct.  11,  1798, 
in  a  conflict  with  a  French  squadrou,  he  cap- 
tured the  Hoche  line-of-battle  ship  and  three 
frigates.  For  this  he  was  made  rear  admiral 
of  the  blue,  with  the  thanks  of  parliament. 
In  1798  he  was  elected  to  parliament  for  Not- 
tingham, and  in  1802  reelected.  After  the 
peace  of  Amiens  he  was  sent  to  Russia  as  am- 
bassador. In  1812  he  had  command  in  North 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  At  his  death 
he  was  admiral  of  the  white.  He  is  the  sup- 
posed author  of  "  A  View  of  the  Naval  Force 
of  Great  Britain"  (8vo,  1791). 

WAIftEH.  L  Josqih,  an  American  patriot, 
bom  in  Rozbury^  Mass.,  June  11,  1741,  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Bunker  HiU,  June  17,  1775. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1759,  stud- 
ied medicine,  and  at  the  age  of  28  commenced 
practice  in  Boston.    When  Samuel  Adams  de- 
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dined  to  deliver  the  address  on  the  second  an- 
niversar/  of  the  Boston  massacre^  March  5, 
1772,  Warren  was  invited  to  discharge  the 
dntj,  and  acquitted  himself  with  great  ahility. 
In  1776  he  again  delivered  the  address,  ai- 
though  with  considerahle  danger,  from  the  in- 
creased exasperation  hetween  the  troops  and 
the  citizens.  In  1772  he  was  a  memher  of  the 
committee  of  correspondence  with  the  several 
towns  in  Massachusetts.  Later  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  convention  of  Suffolk  county  which 
met  to  prevent  Gov.  Gage  from  fortifying  the 
southern  entrance  of  Boston.  As  chairman 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  address  the 
governor  on  the  suhject,  he  sent  him  two  pa- 
pers, hoth  written  hy  himself,  which  were 
afterward  commnuicated  to  the  continental 
congress.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Massachu- 
setts congress  in  1774,  and  was  made  president, 
and  also  chairman  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety.  To  his  energy  was  in  great  measure 
due  the  successful  result  of  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington. On  June  14,  1775,  the  Massachusetts 
congress  commissioned  him  as  maior  general. 
When  Prescott  and  Putnam  favored  the  defen- 
sive occupation  of  Oharlestown  heights,  he 
objected  because  of  an  insufficiency  of  ammu- 
nition for  repelling  an  attack.  But  when  a 
majority  of  the  council  of  war  determined  to 
fortify  Bunker  Hill,  he  resolved  to  take  part. 
He  was  warned  by  Elbridge  Gerry  against  the 
hazard  of  exposing  his  person.  **  I  know  that 
I  may  fall,"  was  the  reply,  **  but  where  is  the 
man  who  does  not  think  it  glorious  and  de- 
lightful to  die  for  his  country?"  About  2 
o^dock  lie  went  to  Bunker  Hill  unattended, 
and  with  a  musket  in  his  hand.  He  was  offered 
the  command  by  Putnam  and  by  Ool.  Prescott, 
but  fought  only  as  a  volunteer.  He  was  one 
of  the  last  to  retire  from  the  field,  and  Major 
Small  of  the  British  army  called  out  to  him  by 
name  from  the  redoubt  and  begged  him  to  sur- 
render, at  the  same  time  commanding  his  men 
to  cease  their  fire.  As  he  turned  around  at 
the  voice  a  ball  struck  him  in  the  forehead, 
killing  him  instantly.  A  statue  of  Gen.  War- 
ren, by  Henry  Dexter,  was  unveiled  on  Bunker 
Hill,  June  17,  1857.  His  life  has  been  written 
by  A.  H.  Everett  in  Sparks^s  *'  American  Bi- 
ography," and  by  Richard  Frothingham  (Bos- 
ton, 1865).  II*  John,  an  American  physician, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  July  27,  1758,  died  in  Boston,  April  4, 
1815.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1771,  studied  medicine,  and  began  practice  in 
Salem  in  1778.  He  was  with  the  Salem  re^- 
ment  in  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  remained 
at  Oambridge  in  charge  of  the  wounded.  In 
June  he  was  appointed  senior  surgeon  to  the 
hospital.  He  accompanied  the  army  during 
two  years,  and  was  then  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  the  military  hospitals  in  Boston. 
He  joined  the  expedition  of  Gen.  Greene  to 
Rhode  Island  in  1778,  and  another  against  the 
insurgent  Shays  in  1786.  In  1780  he  gave  a 
course  of  dissections  to  his  colleagues;  this 


led  to  the  establishment  of  a  medical  school 
under  his  auspices  attached  to  Harvard  col- 
lege, in  which  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
anatomy.  In  surgery  he  introduced  many  op- 
erations previously  unknown  in  the  countiy. 
In  1788  he  delivered  the  first  of  the  series  of 
fourth  of  July  orations  in  Boston.  He  pub- 
lished several  addresses  and  essays,  and  con- 
tributed many  valuable  papers  to  the  ^'New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,'^ 
the  ^* Memoirs"  of  the  American  academy,  and 
the  *'  Communications "  of  the  Maaaachasetts 
medical  society.  HI*  John  Oolllu,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Boston,  Aug.  1,  1778,  died 
there.  May  4, 1856.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1797,  studied  medicine  with  his 
father  and  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Paris, 
and  returned  to  Boston  in  1802.  In  1806  he 
was  chosen  adjunct  professor  of  anatomy  and 
surgery  in  Harvard  college,  and  in  1815  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father^s  professorship,  and  also 
to  his  practice.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Massachusetts  general  hospital,  of  which 
he  was  principal  surgeon  till  his  death.  In 
1828  he  became  associate  editor  of  the  ^*  Bos- 
ton Medical  and  Surgical  Journal."  He  made 
a  second  and  a  third  visit  to  Europe  in  1837 
and  1852.  In  1846  he  was  the  first  person 
who  employed  ether  in  a  surgical  operation. 
He  was  a  founder  of  the  McLean  asylum  for 
the  insane,  and  was  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts medical  society  from  1882  to  1836.  Be- 
sides numerous  scientific  papers,  he  published 
^*  Diseases  of  the  Heart "  (1809) ;  a  "•  Compara- 
tive View  of  the  Sensorial  System  in  Man  and 
Animals"  (1822);  '^Remarks  on  Dislocation 
of  the  Hip  Joint"  (1826);  ** Surgical  Obser- 
vations on  Tumors"  (1887);  "Etherization" 
(1848);  and  "Mastodon  Giganteus"  (1866). 
A  memoir  of  Dr.  Warren  has  been  published 
by  his  brother,  Edward  Warren,  M.  D.  (2  vola. 
8vo,  Boston,  1860).  IT*  Jwafluui  HasM,  son 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Boston  in  1811,  died 
there,  Aug.  19,  1867.  He  graduated  in  the 
medical  department  of  Harvard  university  in 
1882,  studied  in  Paris  and  London,  and  was 
for  20  years  attending  suraeon  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts general  hospital.  He  published 
"  Surgical  Observations,  with  Cases  and  Opera- 
tions" (Boston,  1867). 

WAIUUBH.  Samiely  an  English  author,  bom 
in  Denbighshire,  May  28, 1807,  died  July  81, 
1877.  He  began  the  study  of  medicine  at  Edin- 
burgh, but  in  1828  entered  the  Inner  Temple, 
London,  and  in  1887  was  called  to  the  bar. 
In  1830-'81  he  contributed  to  "Blackwood's 
Magazine  "  "  Passages  from  the  Diary  of  a  late 
Physician,"  which  attracted  wide  attention  and 
were  supposed  to  be  true.  His  more  celebra- 
ted work,  "  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,"  begun  in 
"Blackwood's  Magazine"  in  1889,  is  written 
strongly  in  the  interest  of  the  conservative 
party  in  England.  It  was  followed  by  tho 
far  inferior  novel  "Now  and  Then"  (1847). 
In  1861,  on  the  opening  of  the  crystal  palare, 
he  published  an  allegorical  poem,  "The  Lily 
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and  the  Bee.^*  In  1854  h\^  3bort6r  oontribn- 
tions  to  <' Black wood^s  Magazine'^  were  pub- 
lished in  two  octavo  volumes  called  ^^Miaoel- 
lanies,  Critical  and  Imaginative."  Mr.  War- 
ren also  published  '^  A  Popular  and  Practical 
Introduction  to  Law  Studies  "  (1885 ;  8d  ed., 
rewritten  and  enlarged,  1868;  Albany,  N.  Y. 
1870)  ;  "  Select  Extracts  from  Blackstone's 
Commentaries,  with  a  Glossary,  Questions,  and 
Notes  "  (1887) ;  "  The  Opium  Question  "  (1840) ; 
*^  Moral,  Social,  and  Professional  Duties  of 
Attorneys  and  Solicitors'^  (1848);  "Manual 
to  the  Parliamentary  Law  of  the  United  King- 
dom "  (1862);  "The  Intellectual  and  Moral 
Improvement  of  the  Present  Age"  (186S); 
and  **  Labor,  its  Rights,  Difficulties,  Dignity, 
and  Consolations"  (1856).  His  literary  works 
have  been  published  in  iive  volumes  (1863-*5). 
In  1851  Mr.  Warren  was  made  queen's  coun- 
sel, and  from  1854  to  1874  he  was  recorder  of 
HnU.  In  1856  he  was  elected  to  parliament 
for  Midhurst,  and  was  reelected  in  1857,  but 
resigned  in  1859,  being  made  one  of  the  mas- 
ters in  lunacy. 

WAKIIEN,  WfOIan,  an  American  actor,  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  17,  1812.  He  made  his 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  the  Arch  street 
theatre,  Philadelphia,  as  "  Young  Nerval,"  Oct. 
27, 1832.  In  1841  he  played  in  tlie  Park  thea- 
tre, New  York,  and  in  1846  in  the  Strand  thea- 
tre, London.  On  the  opening  of  the  Howard 
AthensBum,  Boston,  Oct.  5,  1846,  he  appeared 
as  Sir  Lucius  OTrig^er  in  "The  Rivals,"  and 
won  an  immediate  and  immense  popularity  in 
that  city.  On  Aug.  28,  1847,  he  appeared  as 
Billy  Lackaday  in  the  Boston  museum,  with 
which  theatre  he  has  ever  since  been  con- 
nected. He  especially  excels  in  the  old  Eng- 
lish comedies. 

WARRM,  WilHiM  FalrMd,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, born  in  Williamsburg,  Mass.,  March 
18,  1888.  He  graduated  at  Wesleyan  univer- 
aity  in  1863,  joined  the  New  England  Metho- 
dist conference  in  1855,  and  afterward  studied 
theology  at  Andover,  Berlin,  and  Halle.  In 
1857  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  world's  conven- 
tion of  the  evangelical  alliance  at  Berlin,  after- 
ward making  a  tour  through  the  East.  In  1861 
be  was  appointed  professor  of  systematic  theol- 
ogy in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  mission  theologi- 
cal institute  at  Bremen,  Germany  (which  after- 
ward became  the  Martin  institute  at  Frankfort), 
and  in  1866  in  the  Boston  theological  seminary, 
subsequently  a  college  of  the  Boston  univer- 
sity, of  which  institution  Dr.  Warren  has  been 
president  since  1873.  He  has  published  An- 
fang»grunde  der  Logik  (Bremen,  1864),  and 
JEMeitung  in  die  systematigehe  Theologie  (part 
i.,  Bremen,  1865). 

WAUiCK,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Indiana,  sep- 
arated from  Kentucky  by  the  Ohio  river ;  area, 
860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 17,653.  It  has  a  roll- 
ing surface,  and  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  Bitu- 
minous coal  is  found.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  and  the  Lake  Erie, 
HvansvUle,  and  Southwestern  railroad  tenni- 
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nates  at  the  county  seat.  The  chief  produe^ 
tions  in  1870  were  150,746  bushels  of  wheats 
601,054  of  Indian  com,  128,148  of  oats,  48,799 
of  Irish  and  17,627  of  sweet  potatoes,  185,408 
lbs.  of  butter,  80,979  of  wool,  8,611,775  of  to- 
bacco, and  11,282  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
6,008  horses,  8,467  milch  cows,  6,828  other 
cattle,  16,749  sheep,  and  21,789  swine ;  8  manu- 
factories of  carriages  and  wagons,  and  4  flour 
mills.    Oapitol,  Boonville. 

WAUUNinON,  LewfB,  an  American  naval  of- 
ficer, bom  in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  Nov.  8,  1782, 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  12,  1851.  He 
graduated  at  William  and  Mary  college  in  1798, 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1800,  and 
served  under  Commodore  Edward  Preble  in 
the  war  with  Tripoli.  In  1807  he  was  made  a 
lieutenant,  and  was  attached  to  the  Chesapeake 
in  her  rencounter  with  the  British  ship  of 
war  Leopard  on  June  22.  In  July,  1818,  he 
was  made  master  commandant,  and  in  March, 
1814,  sailed  from  New  York  in  command  of  the 
Peacock,  18.  On  April  29  he  fell  in  oflf  Cape 
Canaveral,  Florida,  with  a  convoy  of  British 
merchantmen  under  the  protection  of  the  Eper- 
vier  sloop  of  war,  and,  after  a  close  conflict 
at  yardarm  and  yardarm  for  42  minutes,  cap- 
tured her  with  128  men  and  £118,000  in  specie. 
At  the  end  of  October  the  Peacock  arrived  at 
New  York,  having  captured,  principally  in  the 
bay  of  Biscay,  14  British  merchantmen.  In 
November,  1814,  he  was  made  captain,  and 
sailed  from  New  York,  still  in  command  of  the 
Peacock,  in  the  squadron  of  Commodore  Ste- 
phen Decatur,  jr.  On  June  80,  1816,  the  Pea- 
cock, in  the  strait  of  Sunda,  fell  in  with  the  East 
India  company's  cmiser  Nautilus,  Capt.  Boyce, 
and,  having  no  knowledge  that  peace  had  been 
concluded,  exchanged  broadsides  with  her, 
when  the  Nautilus  struck,  having  six  killed  and 
eight  wounded.  The  Peacock  sustained  no  in- 
jury. The  Nautilus  was  immediately  given  tip, 
and  the  Peacock  returned  to  the  United  States. 
Capt.  Warrington  subsequently  commanded  a 
squadron  on  the  West  India  station.  From 
1827  to  1880,  and  from  1840  to  1842,  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  navy  commis- 
sioners; and  in  September,  1842,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  bureau  of  ordnance. 

WARSAW  (Pol.  Warszawa;  Ger.  Warschau; 
Fr,  Varwvie),  I.  A  government  of  Russian 
Poland,  bordering  on  Plock,  Lomza,  Siedlce, 
Radom,  Piotrk6w,  Kalisz,  and  the  Prussian 
province  of  Posen;  area,  5,622  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  925,689.  It  is  a  level  country,  drained 
by  the  Vistula  and  its  tributaries,  the  Pilica 
and  Bzura.  The  most  fertile  part  is  adjacent 
to  the  capital.  It  is  traversed  by  several  rail- 
ways, and  there  are  more  then  800  manufac- 
tories of  cloth  and  other  articles.  IL  A  city, 
capital  of  the  government  and  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  in 
lat.  62°  13'  N.,  Ion.  21*  3'  E.,  625  m.  S.  S.  W.  of 
St.  Petersburg  and  820  m.  E.  of  Berlin;  pop. 
in  1878,  279,502,  including  164,000  Catholics, 
98,200  Jews,  14,000  German  Protestants,  and 
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B,800  mdmborB  of  the  Qreek  ohnroh.  It  has 
an  area  of  15  aq.  m.,  including  6  sq.  m.  of 
open  spaoes.  Most  of  the  city  is  well  built, 
and  hundreds  of  new  structures  have  been 
erected  recently.  It  is  surrounded  by  ditches 
and  walls,  and  has  eight  gates  and  an  almost 
impregnable  citadel.  The  fortified  suburb  of 
Praga,  opposite  Warsaw,  is  reached  by  a  long 
and  ma^ificent  iron  bridge,  built  in  1865,  in- 
stead of  the  former  bridge  of  boats.  The 
principal  parade  ground  is  the  Ohamp  deMars. 
The  finest  of  about  a  dozen  squares  are  the 
Saxon  square,  with  an  obelisk  in  honor  of  the 
Poles  who  remained  faithful  to  Russia  in  the 
insurrection  of  1880 ;  the  square  named  after 
Sigismund  III.,  with  that  monarches  statue  on 
a  lofty  column ;  and  the  Marieyille  bazaar,  with 
arcades  like  those  of  the  Palais  Royal  in  Paris. 
The  most  celebrated  avenues  are  the  Cracow 
Suburb,  with  Thorwaldsen^s  equestrian  statue 
of  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski,  and  the  New 
World.  Several  avenues  are  planted  with  pop- 
Jar  and  chestnut  trees.  In  1721  Augustus  II. 
laid  out  magnificent  gardens,  which  with  the 
Krasinski  palace  and  garden,  Oonstantine 
.square  (1867),  the  royal  and  BrUhl  palaces, 
and  the  English  park  in  the  Belvedere,  are 
among  the  chief  attractions  of  Warsaw.  Ro- 
man Oatholic  and  Greek  archbishops  reside 
here.  There  are  about  20  Oatholic  churches, 
including  the  cathedral  dating  from  1860,  which 
communicates  with  the  royal  palace.  The 
.^reek  cathedral  of  1842  is  very  handsome,  and 
that  of  the  Lutherans  is  the  finest  of  all.  The 
Reformed  church  is  modelled  after  the  Roman 
Pantheon.  There  are  several  large  synagogues. 
The  most  imposing  public  building  is  the 
royal  palace,  built  by  Sigismund  III.  on  high 
ground  commanding  the  river,  and  embellished 
by  his  successors.  It  has  splendid  apartments, 
where  the  senate  and  diet  formerly  met,  and 
the  archives  are  preserved  here.  The  Saxon 
palace  was  the  residence  of  several  kings  of 
that  line.  These  and  other  public  and  private 
palaces  impart  grandeur  to  the  city.  Of  its 
xormer  treasures,  the  Zaluski  library  of  300,- 
000  volumes  and  other  spoils  of  local  collec- 
tions were  in  1795  transferred  to  the  imperial 
library  at  St.  Petersburg.  Among  other  prom- 
inent edifices  are  the  extensive  new  govern- 
ment palace,  a  grand  theatre,  the  mint,  bank, 
post  offices,  and  the  railway  depots  in  the 
outskirts,  belonging  to  lines  which  connect 
Warsaw  with  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Cracow, 
Berlin,  Dantzic,  and  other  places,  and  com- 
municating by  horse  cars  with  all  parts  of  the 
city.  The  university  was  suspended  with 
other  institutions  after  the  revolution  of  1830- 
'81,  but  reopened  in  1869;  in  1878  it  had 
946  students  and  66  professors.  Connected 
with  it  are  many  laboratories,  an  observatory, 
and  a  botanic  garden.  The  other  educational 
institutions  include  a  theological  and  a  rab- 
binical seminary,  several  gymnasiums  (one  for 
females,  who  have  special  schools  besides),  a 
•chool  of  design,  a  conservatory  of  music  es- 


tablished in  1860  and  attended  in  1876  by 
about  200  pupils,  and  more  than  60  common 
and  Sunday  schools  and  over  100  private  one& 
The  weekly  grain,  cattle,  and  horse  markets, 
and  the  annual  market  for  wool,  are  numer- 
ously attended,  as  well  as  the  fairs  in  May  and 
September.  In  1872  there  were  265  manu- 
factories of  cloth,  carpets,  pianos,  carriages, 
wagons,  saddlery,  machines,  and  numerous 
other  articles,  employing  7,234  persons,  and 
producing  goods  valued  at  14,882,788  rubles, 
being  2,745,958  more  than  in  1871,  and  the  sub- 
sequent increase  was  still  larger.  Adjacent  to 
the  city  are  memorable  battle  grounds,  and  the 
Lazienki,  imperial,  and  other  palaces,  a  park, 
a  zoological  garden  with  a  picture  gallery,  the 
£r61ikarnia  or  Rabbit  garden,  and  museums, 
villas,  and  pleasure  resorts. — Warsaw  is  first 
mentioned  m  history  early  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. Subsequently  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
dukes  of  Masovia  till  1526,  when  they  became 
extinct.  In  the  next  generation  it  was  the 
residence  of  King  Sigismund  II.,  and  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  the  Polish 
kings  were  elected  in  the  neighboring  grounds 
of  Wola.  In  1609,  under  Sigismund  III.,  it 
became  the  permanent  capital,  although  the 
coronations  continued  to  take  place  at  Cracow. 
In  1655  it  surrendered  to  Charles  X.  of  Swe- 
den, and  was  recovered  in  1656  by  John  Casimir 
of  Poland;  but  the  Poles  were  overwhelmed 
at  Praga  by  the  Swedish  monarch  and  the 
elector  Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg  in 
a  three  days'  battie,  and  capitulated  on  July 
80.  In  1705  Charles  XII.  occupied  it  for  a 
short  time  previous  to  his  conferring  the  Polish 
crown  on  Stanislas  Leszczynski.  Under  the 
electors  o^  Saxony  Warsaw  became  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  capitals  of  Europe.  The  Russians 
occupied  the  city  from  1764  to  1774.  They 
returned  in  1798.  The  massacre  of  their 
garrison  in  April,  1794,  was  followed  from 
tfuly  till  September  by  a  Prussian  siege ;  and 
Warsaw  was  finally  obliged  to  surrender  to 
Suvaroff  (Nov.  8),  after  the  murderous  storm- 
ing of  its  suburb.  (See  Praoa.)  The  third 
partition  of  Poland  placed  it  under  Prus^ 
sian  rule,  which  in  November,  1806,  was  ter-> 
minated  by  the  French  occupation.  The  treaty 
of  Tilsit  of  1807  created  the  duchy  of  Warsaw, 
to  which  the  treaty  of  Vienna  of  1809  added 
western  Galicia,  increasing  the  population 
from  2,200,000  to  8,780,000.  King  Frederick 
Augustus  of  Saxony  was  at  the  head  of  the 
duchy  till  the  end  of  the  disastrous  Franco- 
Russian  campaign  of  1812.  The  Russians  re- 
established their  rule  over  Warsaw  early  in 
1818.  In  the  night  of  Nov.  29-30,  1880,  be- 
gan at  Warsaw  the  grandest  Polish  struggle 
for  independence,  which  virtually  ended  with 
the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Russians  under 
Paskevitch,  Sept.  8,  1881.  The  citadel  and 
other  strong  works  were  soon  erected  to  con- 
trol the  city ;  the  principal  learned  institutions 
were  closed;  and,  as  moat  families  were  in 
mourning  for  fallen  kinsmen  and  the  lost  cause. 
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Warsaw  presented  for  a  long  time  a  desolate 
appearance.  The  demonstrations  in  February 
and  April,  1861,  were  put  down  with  a  strong 
hand ;  and  the  insarrection  of  1868,  controlled 
by  the  Warsaw  central  committee,  was  finally 
crashed  early  in  1864.  The  university  was 
reorganized  in  1869  in  a  Russianized  form, 
and  many  other  efforts  were  aimed  at  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  last  vestiges  of  Polish  nation- 
ality ;  but  the  Polish  language  and  the  Oath- 
olio  religion  still  preponderate,  despite  system- 
atic measures  for  their  restriction. 

WAET.  an  excrescence  on  the  skin,  consist- 
ing  of  elongated  papill»  of  the  dermis  covered 
with  cuticle,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  very 
well  understood.  Warts  are  often  superficial 
and  movable,  but  generally  implanted  in  the 
substance  of  the  true  skin,  where  they  are  re- 
tained by  dense,  whitish,  fibrous  filaments. 
The  common  flat  wart  is  formed  of  small  sep- 
arate prolongations  of  the  dermis,  giving  to  it 
a  furrowed  or  rough  appearance ;  the  shape  is 
usually  rounded,  and  the  tissue  is  firm  and 
fibrous,  sometimes  almost  cartilaginous;  it  is 
insensible  at  the  surface,  sensitive  at  the  base, 
receiving  small  vessels  which  yield  blood  on 
incision;  it  is  commonly  painless,  paler  than 
the  surface  on  which  it  rests,  and  seated  prin- 
cipally on  the  hands.  Warts  are  sometimes 
produced  by  compression  and  by  neglect  of 
cleanliness,  and  by  the  syphilitic  virus  about 
the  openings  of  the  mucous  canals,  showing 
the  analogy  between  the  skin  and  the  mucous 
membranes;  they  come  and  go  without  appar- 
ent cause,  especially  in  the  young,  and  may  go 
on  increasing  in  spite  of  all  treatment.  The 
hard  variety  is  not  communicable  by  contact, 
but  in  some  situations,  where  the  cuticle  is 
delicate,  they  exude  a  serous  fluid  which  is 
commonly  considered  contagious.  The  pedi- 
cnlated  warts  are  more  vascular  and  redder, 
and  either  hard  or  soft;  they  are  most  com- 
mon on  the  neck,  chest,  and  back. — The  most 
approved  methods  oif  treatment  are  by  caustics, 
excision,  and  ligature,  the  last  especially  for 
the  pediculated  kinds.  A  common  way  is  to 
pare  the  wart,  without  bringing  blood,  and 
touch  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or,  if  this  be  too 
slow,  to  put  on  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  which 
penetrate  more  deeply,  and  sometimes  too 
deeply,  injuring  joints  or  making  indelible 
scars.  OtJier  methods  are  to  touch  with  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  muriatic  acid  and  three 
parts  of  muriated  tincture  of  iron ;  with  a  so- 
lution of  diacetate  of  lead ;  with  corrosive  sub- 
limate, muriate  of  ammonia,  and  alum  solu- 
tions ;  with  muriate  of  soda  and  vinegar ;  with 
chloride  of  ammonia;  with  lime  water;  or 
with  vegetable  juices,  as  those  of  the  garlic, 
onion,  and  sumach.  Poultices  of  scraped  car- 
rots and  the  application  of  quicklime  will  some- 
times cause  their  fall ;  and  rubbing  with  chalk 
or  a  fine  file  is  a  favorite  means  of  removal. 

WiETBOSG,  an  old  castle  in  the  N.  W.  part 
of  the  Thuringian  forest,  near  Eisenach,  8axe- 
Weiman    The  site,  a  wooded  hill  surrounded 


by  rocky  glens,  is  extremely  picturesque.  The 
castle  was  built  about  1070  by  Louis,  land- 
erave  of  Thnringia,  and  it  remained  the  resi* 
aence  of  his  successors  nearly  four  centuries. 
In  1206  or  1207  the  landgrave  Hermann  I.  as- 
sembled there  the  principal  minnesingers  of 
Germany  for  a  musical  tournament,  at  which 
party  feeling  ran  so  high  that  it  became  luiown 
as  the  Wartburg  war.  A  poem  descriptive  of 
the  contest,  entitled  Kriee  ton  Warthurgy  ap- 
peared about  1800  (German  translation,  edited 
by  Earl  Simrock,  1874).  Oonneoted  with  the 
castle  also  is  the  romance  of  St.  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary,  wife  of  the  landgrave  Louis,  son  of 
Hermann,  whose  story  has  been  set  to  mu- 
sic by  Liszt  under  the  title  JXe  lieilige  ElUO' 
beth.  (See  Elizabeth,  Sadtt.)  Luther  found 
shelter  in  the  Wartburg  after  the  diet  of  Worms, 
and  occupied  himself,  during  his  residence  there 
from  May  4,  1521,  to  March  6,  1622,  with  his 
translation  of  the  Bible.  The  celebration  here 
by  German  students  of  the  third  centenary 
year  of  the  reformation,  Oct.  18, 1817,  is  known 
as  the  Wartburg  festival ;  the  participants  in 
it  were  suspected  of  liberalism  and  subjected 
to  long  continued  political  persecution.  The 
castle  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1847,  and 
adorned  by  Moritz  von  Schwind  with  frescoes 
illustrating  the  scenes  in  its  history.  In  1867 
was  celebrated  the  eighth  centenary  year  of 
its  foundation. 

WART  HOG,  a  name  given  to  the  African 
swine  of  the  genus  pliacoch(Bru8  (F.  Cuv.), 
from  the  large  warty  protuberances  on  each 
cheek.  In  this  genus  the  feet  are  four-toed ; 
there  is  a  thick  callosity  in  front  of  each  fore 
limb,  produced  by  their  habit  of  falling  on 
their  knees  when  digging  for  the  bulbs  and 
roots  on  which  they  feed ;  the  warts  are  about 
H  in.  below  the  eyes,  made  up  of  fibrous  tis- 
sue mixed  with  fat;  the  eyes  are  very  small 
and  high  up,  ears  large,  and  sense  of  smell 
acute ;  there  are  13  dorsal  and  6  lumbar  ver- 
tebrss;  tail  naked  and  slender,  tapering,  but 
dilated  and  tufted  at  the  end ;  the  molar  teeth 
vary,  according  to  age,  from  8  to  6  on  each  side 
in  each  jaw,  and  are  composed  of  closely  set 
cylindrical  tubes  surrounded  by  enamel,  the 
last  being  very  long ;  canines  large,  projecting 
upward  and  outward ;  incisors  f  or  },  general- 
ly deciduous.  The  length  is  between  8^  and  4 
ft.,  with  a  tail  of  1  ft. ;  though  small,  they  have 
a  large  head  with  formidable  tusks,  and  a  very 
fierce  and  unprepossessing  look.  The  mam- 
msB  are  four,  two  inguinal  and  two  abdominal, 
an  inch  behind  the  navel:  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  has  more  than  20  transverse  arched 
ridges ;  the  intestinal  canal  is  about  eight  times 
the  length  of  the  body ;  the  stomach  is  more 
simple  than  in  the  common  hog,  the  small 
intestines  relatively  shorter,  and  the  large  rel- 
atively longer;  the  pharynx  has  two  large 
mucous  pouches.  The  best  known  species  is 
the  African  wart  bog  or  harvja  (P.  jEliani^ 
Rtkpp.),  from  Abyssinia  and  the  Guinea  and 
Mozambique  coasts ;  it  has  persistent  incisors, 
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with  scanty  long  bristles  of  a  light  "brown  col- 
or, and  a  mane  between  the  ears  extending 
along  the  neck  and  back,  sometimes  10  in. 
long. — In  the  allied  genus potamocfuBrus  (Gray), 
or  river  hogs,  the  ears  are  elongated,  tapering, 
ending  in  a  pencil  of  hairs ;  the  face  is  elon- 
gated, and  is  rendered  hideous  by  a  long  pro- 
taberanoe  on  each  side,  half  way  between  the 
nose  and  eyes ;  tail  thick,  high  np  the  rnmp ; 
upper  part  of  intermaxillary  bones  swollen  and 
rough ;  upper  canines  large,  arising  from  a 
prominent  bony  case  on  the  side  of  the  jaws, 
and  curved  upward.  The  masked  water  hog, 
or  boBch  vark  (P.  A/rieantu^  Gray),  is  generally 
black,  with  whitish  cheeks  having  a  large  cen-, 
tral  black  spot ;  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  S.  Afri- 
ca, and  is  very  savage  and  ill-looking.     The 


Masked  Water  Hog  (Potomochoerus  AfHcaniiB). 

Sainted  pig  of  the  Gameroons  (P.penieillatus, 
ohinz),  from  the  Gold  coast  of  W.  Africa,  is 
bright  red  bay,  with  black  face,  forehead,  and 
ears.  These  hogs  are  hunted  for  their  flesh. — 
See  Andersson's  "  Okavango  River  "  (1861). 

WARTON.  I.  Jweph,  ah  English  author,  born 
at  Dunsford,  Surrey,  in  1722,  died  at  Wickham, 
near  London,  Feb.  23, 1800.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  and  became  curate 
of  Basingstoke.  In  1746  he  published  "  Odes 
on  Various  Subjects"  (4to,  London),  and  in 
1743  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Winslade. 
He  made  a  translation  of  the  Eclogues  and 
Georgics  of  Virgil,  added  to  it  Christopher 
Pittas  version  of  the  ^neid,  and  published  the 
whole  in  1758  (4  vols.  8vo).  Soon  afterward 
he  contributed  24  critical  papers  to  the  "  Ad- 
venturer." In  1754  he  was  made  rector  of 
Tun  worth,  and  in  1755  second  master  of  Win- 
chester school.  In  1756  he  published  the  first 
volume  of  his  **  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Ge- 
nius of  Pope,"  the  work  upon  which  his  repu- 
tation chiefly  rests,  and  of  which  the  second 
volume  did  not  appear  till  1782.  From  1766 
to  1793  he  was  head  master  of  Winchester 
school,  in  1782  was  made  a  prebendary  of  St. 
PauFs,  and  in  1788  of  Winchester.  His  edi- 
tion of  Pope's  works  (9  vols.  8vo)  appeared  in 
1797,  and  about  the  same  time  he  began  an 


edition  of  Dryden,  which  was  completed  after 
his  death  (4  vols.  Svo,  1811).— See  *' Biograph- 
ical Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  War* 
ton,  D.  D.,"  by  the  Rev.  John  WooU  (4to, 
London,  1806).  II.  TIimms,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Basingstoke  in  1728,  died 
in  Oxford,  May  21,  1790.  In  May,  1743,  he 
became  a  commoner  of  Trinity  college,  Ox- 
ford, and  in  1745  contributed  to  "Dodsley's 
Museum  "  a  song  and  a  prize  essay.  In  1747 
he  published  a  poem  on  "The  Pleasures  of 
Melancholy,"  and  in  1749  ♦^The  Triumph  of 
Isis,"  an  answer  to  Mason's  anti-Jacobite  poem, 
*^Isis,  an  Elegy."  In  1751  he  became  a  fel- 
low of  Trinity  college,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  His  "  Observations  on 
the  Faerie  Queene  of  Spenser"  (1754)  gave 
him  a  high  reputation  as  a  critic.  From  1757 
to  1767  he  was  professor  of  poetry,  an  oflSce 
held  by  his  father,  Thomas  Warton,  D.  D.,  in 
1718-*28.  He  published  an  edition  of  Theo- 
critus (2  vols.  4to,  1770),  and  Inseriptionum 
Romanarum  Metricarum  Delectm  (4to,  Lon- 
don, 1758).  Among  his  remaining  works  are: 
"  The  Oxford  Sausage,  or  Select  Pieces  writ- 
ten by  the  most  celebrated  Wits  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford"  (1764);  an  edition  of  the 
Greek  anthology  (1766) ;  and  **The  History  of 
English  Poetry,  from  the  close  of  the  Eleventh 
to  the  commencement  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, to  which  are  prefixed  two  Dissertations : 
1,  on  the  Origin  of  Romantic  Fiction  in  Eu- 
rope ;  2,  on  the  Introduction  of  Learning  into 
England"  (vol.  i.,  1774;  ii.,  1778;  iii.,  1781; 
and  a  fragment  of  vol.  iv.,  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth).  In  the  edition  of  Richard 
Price  many  of  Warton*s  mistakes  are  corrected 
(4  vols.  8vo,  London,  1824 ;  new  ed.,  3  vols., 
1840).  In  1786  he  was  elected  Camden  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  history,  and  succeeded  White- 
head as  poet  laureate.  In  1802  Dr.  Mant,  bish- 
op of  Down,  published  an  edition  of  "  The  Po- 
etical Works  of  the  late  Thomas  Warton,  B.  D." 
(2  vols.  8vo),  with  an  account  of  his  life. 

WARVILLE,  Bri880t  de.    See  Brissot. 

WARWICK,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Virginia,  on 
the  peninsula  between  the  York  and  Jamea 
rivers,  bordering  on  the  latter,  and  drained  by 
several  small  streams ;  area,  95  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  1,672,  of  whom  1,052  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  very 
fertile.  Oysters  and  firewood  are  largely  ex- 
ported. The  chief  productions  in  1870  wera 
4,850  bushels  of  wheat,  35,794  of  Indian  com, 
7,658  of  oats,  4,210  of  Irish  and  2,217  of  sweet 
potatoes.  There  were  140  horses,  246  milch 
cows,  829  other  cattle,  and  1,140  swine.  Capi- 
tal, Warwick  Court  House. 

WARWICK,  a  town  of  Kent  co.,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, 10  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Providence,  bordering^ 
on  Narragansett  bay  and  intersected  by  the 
Stonington  and  Providence  railroad;  pop.  in 
1870,  10,453;  in  1875,  11,614.  In  the  towa 
are  several  villages  engaged  in  manufactures, 
the  principal  of  which  are  Natick,  Phosnix, 
Centreville,  River  Point,  Lippitt,  Arctic,  and 
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OromptoD.  The  Warwick  railroad  extends  to 
Rocky  Point  and  Oakland  Beach,  popular  sum- 
mer resorts.  Drum  rock,  near  the  village  of 
Apponaug,  is  a  large  rock  so  nicely  balanced 
upon  another  that  a  boy  can  set  it  in  mo- 
tion, producing  a  drum-like  noise  which  can 
be  heard  for  several  miles.  There  are  in  the 
town  22  cotton  mills,  2  woollen  mills,  2  bleach- 
eries,  and  2  calico  works,  2  banks,  2  newspa- 
per offices,  15  churches,  and  20  public  and  pri- 
vate schools.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
the  state,  having  been  settled  previous  to  1642. 
WARWICK,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  England,  capital  of  Warwickshire, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Avon,  here  crossed 
by  a  stone  bridge,  and  on  the  London  and 
Northwestern  railway,  85  m*  N*  W.  of  Lon- 
don ;  pop.  in  1871,  10,986.  It  is  an  ancient 
place,  and  contains  one  of  the  finest  feudal 
castles  in  the  kingdom.  One  of  the  towers, 
128  ft.  high,  dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
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14th  century;  another,  147  ft.  high,  is  still 
older,  but  of  uncertain  date.  This  castle  was 
partially  burned,  Dec.  8,  1871,  and  some  of  its 
paintings,  suits  of  armor,  and  other  antiquities 
were  lost.  Its  valuable  collections  had  long 
been  open  to  the  public,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  castle  was  begun  by  subscription  prior 
to  1873.     The  town  has  some  manufactures. 

WARWICK,  Giy,  earl  of,  a  legendary  English 
champion,  supposed  to  have  floarished  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxon  king  Athelstan,  though  his 
existence  at  any  period  is  problematical.  Chau- 
cer mentions  the  romance  of  "Sir  Guy"  in 
the  "Canterbury  Tales."  Ellis,  in  his  "  Speci- 
mens of  Early  English  Metrical  Romances," 
suggests  that  an  Icelandic  warrior,  Egil,  who 
contributed  materially  to  Athelstan^s  victory 
over  the  Danes  at  Brunanburg,  may  be  the 
legendary  Guy ;  Dugdale  even  fixes  the  date  of 
his  combat  with  the  Danish  g^ant  Colbrand  in 
t>26,  when  he  supposes  Guy  to  have  been  67 
years  old ;  and  Shakespeare  alludes  to  "  Col- 


brand, the  giant,"  in  "  King  John,"  and  to 
Colbrand  and  Sir  Guy  in  "  Henry  VIII."  The 
romance  of  Sir  Gay  cannot  be  traced  with  cer- 
tainty further  than  the  early  part  of  the  14th 
century,  though  it  is  evidently  founded  upon 
Anglo-Norman  materials.  "  The  Booke  of  the 
most  victory ous  Prince  Guy  of  Warwick,"  in 
metrical  form,  was  printed  by  William  Cop- 
land before  1567.  There  is  a  prose  French 
romance  of  Sir  Guy  printed  in  1625,  which  has 
been  edited  by  J.  Zupitza  for  the  early  Eng- 
lish text  society  (parts  i.  and  ii.,  1875-'6). 
WARWICK,  J«li]i  Didtey,  earl  of.  See  Dudley. 
WARWICK,  Rlciianl  NeTllle,  earl  of,  surnamed 
"the  king-maker,"  eldest  son  of  Richard  Nev- 
ille, earl  of  Salisbury,  born  soon  after  1420, 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Barnet,  April  14,  1471. 
About  1449  he  married  Anne,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Richard  de  Beauchamp,  earl  of  War- 
wick, and  on  his  death  in  that  year  was  created 
earl  in  his  place.     Through  the  marriage  of 

his  father's  sister  with 

^    the  duke  of   York  he 
was  first  cousin  of  the 
earl  of  March,  afterward 
_  Edward  IV.     He  pos- 

sessed enormous  wealth, 
and  his  courage,  intelli- 
gence, eloquence,  frank 
and  generous  bearing, 
and  liberality,  won  the 
affections  of  all  classes. 
He  first  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier  in 
an  incursion  with  his  fa- 
ther and  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  across 
the  Scottish  border  in 
1448.  He  had  the  cred- 
it of  the  victory  of  the 
Yorkists  over  the  Lan- 
castrians at  St.  Albans, 
May  22,  1455,  and  was 
,  made  governor  of  Ca- 
lais, and  later  commander  of  the  fleet  for  five 
years.  In  May,  1458,  he  attacked  a  fleet  of 
28  sail  belonging  to  Ltlbeck,  and  captured  six 
of  them  after  a  battle  of  six  hours.  The 
wars  of  the  roses  broke  out  afresh  in  1459, 
and  Warwick  joined  his  father  with  a  large 
body  of  troops  at  Ludlow  castle.  The  surren- 
der of  the  Yorkists  in  Gctober  cost  him  his 
naval  office,  but  he  kept  possession  of  Calais 
by  force.  With  afresh  army  of  1,500  men  he 
crossed  over  to  England  in  June,  1460,  and 
marched  upon  London.  King  Henry  fled; 
40,000  soldiers  flocked  to  Warwick's  standard ; 
the  city  threw  open  its  gates;  and  in  the  vic- 
tory of  Northampton,  July  10,  the  Yorkists 
captured  the  king.  (See  Henry  VI.)  The 
Yorkist  troops,  defeated  by  Queen  Margaret 
at  Wakefield,  Dec.  80,  where  Richard  of  York 
was  killed  and  Warwick's  father  captnred  and 
beheaded,  rallied  under  Warwick  at  Bernard's 
Heath,  near  St.  Albans,  Feb.  17, 1461,  and  suf- 
fered another  defeat.    Henry  was  set  at  lib- 
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ertj,  but  Edward  of  York  effeoted  a  junction 
with  Warwick's  forces  and  compelled  the  roy- 
al army  to  retire  to  the  north.  Warwick  and 
£dward  entered  London  in  triumph,  and  the 
yonng  duke  was  proclaimed  king,  March  4,  un- 
der the  title  of  Edward  IV. ;  and  on  the  29th 
Warwick  defeated  Henry  at  Towton.  In  1462 
Warwick  recaptured  several  fortresses  from 
Queen  Margaret ;  and  his  brother  Lord  Monta- 
cnte  finally  defeated  the  Lancastrians  at  Hex- 
ham, May  16,  1464.  In  June,  1465,  Henry 
was  betrayed,  and  Warwick  conducted  him  to 
the  tower.  The  Neville  family  meanwhile  had 
governed  the  new  king  and  the  kingdom, 
Warwick  being  made  chief  minister  andf  gen- 
eral, warden  of  the  west  marches,  and  cham- 
berlain, his  brother  George  archbishop  of  York 
and  lord  high  chancellor,  and  Lord  Montacute 
warden  of  the  east  marches  of  Scotland  and 
earl  of  Northumberland.  But  the  royal  favors 
now  began  to  flow  in  another  channel.  Ed- 
ward had  married  in  1464  Elizabeth  Woodville, 
the  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey,  and  the  Wood- 
villes  soon  supplanted  the  Nevilles  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  King.  The  royal  marriage  had 
S'ven  Warwick  great  offence ;  the  marriage  of 
argaret,  the  king's  sister,  to  Charles  the  Bold, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  gave  still  more ;  and  Ed- 
ward was  equally  displeased  by  the  secret  mar- 
riage in  1469  of  his  brother  Clarence  to  War- 
wick's daughter  Isabella.  Just  at  this  time  an 
insurrection  broke  out  in  Yorkshire,  ostensibly 
to  resist  an  obnoxious  tax.  The  Nevilles  seized 
the  opportunity  to  overthrow  their  rivals. 
The  tax  was  soon  forgotten,  and  the  insurgents 
rallied  under  Warwick  and  Clarence,  who  de- 
feated part  of  the  royal  forces  at  the  battle  of 
Edgecote,  July  26, 1469,  captured  and  beheaded 
the  father  and  brother  of  the  queen,  and  led 
Edward  prisoner  to  Middleham.  The  Lancas- 
trians raised  the  standard  of  the  red  rose  in 
Scotland,  but  Warwick  defeated  them.  Soon 
afterward  Edward,  released  from  prison,  re- 
appeared in  London,  pardoned  Warwick  and 
Clarence,  and  restored  them  to  his  confidence. 
Another  quarrel  and  another  reconciliation 
followed;  and  when  an  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Lincolnshire  in  1470,  Warwick  and 
Clarence,  though  they  accepted  the  king's  com- 
mission to  subdue  it,  were  secretly  the  in- 
stigators of  the  movement,  designing  to  place 
the  crown  on  Clarence's  head.  They  soon 
threw  off  disguise,  and,  when  hard  pressed  by 
the  royal  forces,  escaped  from  Dartmouth  on 
shipboard  with  many  followers,  and  landed 
at  Harfleur.  In  France  Warwick  met  Queen 
Margaret,  with  whom,  by  the  influence  of  Louis 
XL,  he  was  reconciled,  and  arranged  a  plan 
for  restoring  Henry  VI.  to  his  throne,  Clarence 
being  guaranteed  the  next  succession,  in  de- 
fault of  male  issue  to  Henry.  Louis  furnished 
the  means  for  the  expedition,  and  Edward 
having  been  decoyed  into  the  north  by  a  pre- 
tended insurrection,  the  exiles  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth and  Dartmouth,  Sept.  18,  1470,  pro- 
claimed Henry  king,  and  marched  npon  the 


capital.  Edward  fled  to  Holland ;  Henry  was 
taken  from  the  tower,  and  the  Nevilles  were 
reinstated  in  their  offices  and  honors,  Warwick 
receiving  in  addition  the  post  of  lord  high 
admiral.  In  the  mean  time  Edward  had  re- 
ceived secret  aid  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  landed  on  the  English  coast  with  2,000 
well  armed  Englishmen,  March  14, 1471.  Clar- 
ence, with  whom  he  had  long  had  a  secret  un- 
derstanding, came  over  to  his  side ;  he  entered 
London  without  resistance,  and  the  archbishop 
delivered  to  him  the  imbecile  Henry,  whom  he 
again  sent  to  the  tower,  where  he  died  in  May. 
Two  days  afterward  he  left  the  city,  and  at- 
tacked Warwick  at  Bamet,  April  14.  Envel* 
oped  in  a  thick  mist,  the  two  armies  fought  at 
random  for  three  hours,  Edward  being  suc- 
cessful on  the  right,  and  Warwick  on  the  left. 
The  field  soon  became  a  scene  of  hopeless  con- 
fusion, the  Lancastrians  falling  upon  their  own 
men  as  they  returned  from  pursuing  the  ene- 
my. Edward  was  victorious  after  7,000  of  his 
adversaries  had  lost  their  lives.  Warwick  and 
his  brother  Montacute  were  among  the  slain, 
and  their  bodies  were  exposed  naked,  for  three 
days  on  the  pavement  of  St.  Paul's,  and  then 
buried  in  the  ancestral  tomb  in  Bisham  abbey, 
Berkshire. 

WARWICKSBIRE,  a  midland  county  of  Eng- 
land, bordering  on  the  counties  of  Leicester, 
Northampton,  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Worcester, 
and  Stafford ;  area,  881  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 
633,902.  With  the  exception  of  two  ridges  of 
low  hills  which  skirt  the  S.  border  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  among  which  is  Edgehill.  famous  for 
the  first  battle  in  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I., 
the  surface  consists  chiefly  of  a  succession  of 
gentle  eminences.  The  soil  is  of  very  various 
qualities,  but  generally  good.  Timber  is  abun« 
dant,  especially  in  the  centre  of  the  county, 
which  was  once  occupied  by  the  forest  of 
Arden;  and  there  is  a  large  coal  field.  The 
only  navigable  ri^er  is  the  Avon,  but  ample 
intercommunication  is  afforded  by  canals  and 
railways.  Warwickshire  includes  the  great 
manufacturing  towns  of  Birmingham  and  Cov- 
entry, Warwick,  the  county  town,  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  Eenilworth,  Leamington  Priors, 
and  Rugby. 

WASCO,  a  N.  central  county  of  Oregon,  bound- 
ed N.  by  Washington  territory,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Columbia  river,  bordering 
W.  on  the  Cascade  mountains,  and  watered  bj 
Des  Chutes  and  John  Day's  rivers ;  area,  about 
12,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,509,  of  whom 
27  were  Chinese;  in  1875,  8,853.  It  is  beat 
adapted  to  grazing,  but  the  river  valleys  hava 
a  productive  soil.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  10,599  bushels  of  wheat,  9,046  of 
Indian  corn,  26,593  of  oats,  7,208  of  barley, 
12,962  of  potatoes,  88,106  lbs.  of  wool,  43,901 
of  butter,  and  2,330  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
2,432  horses,  8,778  cattle,  6,859  sheep,  and 
1,069  swine.    Capital,  The  Dalles. 

WiSBCA,  a  S.  county  of  Minnesota,  inter- 
aected  by  Le  Suenr  river,  an  aflSuent  of  the 
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Bine  Eaiih  liver;  area,  482  so.  m.;  pop.  in 
1870,  7,854;  in  1876,  9,994.  The  surface  is 
undnlating,  diversified  by  prairie  and  wood- 
land, and  the  soil  is  fertile.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Winona  and  St.  Peter  railroad.  4  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  400,288  bushels  of 
wheat,  98,478  of  Indian  corn,  208,248  of  oats, 
30,092  of  potatoes,  224,227  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
20,445  tons  of  hay.  There  were  2,043  horses, 
2,593  milch  cows,  4,272  other  cattle,  2,617 
sheep,  and  3,188  swine.    Oapital,  Waseca. 

WiaiDnSfnHf,  a  territory  of  the  United 
States,  between  lat.  45*"  30'  and  49°  N.,  and 
Ion.  117""  and  124''  45'  W.;  greatest  length,  £. 
and  W.,  340  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  240  m. ; 
area,  69,994  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
strait  of  Fuca  (separating  it  from  Vancouver 
island)  and  British  Columbia ;  £.  by  Idaho,  from 
which  it  is  partly  separated  by  Snake  river ;  S. 
by  Oregon,  from  which  it  is  mostly  separated 
by  Columbia  river ;  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean 
and  the  canal  de  Haro,  the  latter  connecting 
the  strait  of  Fuca  and  the  gulf  of  Georgia,  and 
separating  Washington  from  Vancouver  island. 
It  is  divided  into  24  counties,  viz. :  Chehalis, 
Clallam,  Clarke,  Columbia,  Cowlitz,  Island, 
Je£ferson,King,  Kitsap,  Elikitat,  Lewis,  Mason, 
Pacific,  Pierce,  San  Juan,  Skamania,  Snohomish, 
Stevens,  Thurston,  Wahkiakum,  Walla  Walla, 
Whatcom,  Whitman,  Yakima.  The  principal 
cities  and  towns,  all  small,  are  Olympia  (the 
capital).  Port  Townsend,  Seattle,  Steilacoom, 
Tacoma,  and  Turn  water,  on  Puget  sound;  Ka- 
lama  and  Vancouver,  on  Columbia  river,  W. 
of  the  Cascade  mountains;  and  Walla  Walla,  in 
the  S.  E.  part  of  the  territory.  The  population 
in  1853  was  8,965;  in  1860,  11,594;  in  1870, 
23,955,  including  207  colored  persons,  234  Chi- 
nese, and  1,319  non-tribal  Indians;  in  1875, 
estimated  by  the  governor  at  36,000.  Of  the 
population  in  1870,  18,931  were  native  and 
5,024  foreign  bom,  14,990  males  and  8,965 
females.  Of  the  natives,  6,932  were  bom  in 
the  territory,  1,673  in  Oregon,  1,097  in  New 
York,  967  in  Illinois,  946  in  Missouri,  866  in 
Ohio,  859  in  Maine,  806  in  Indiana,  749  in  Io- 
wa, 527  in  Pennsylvania,  412  in  California, 
and  402  in  Kentucky.  Of  the  foreigners,  2,190 
were  natives  of  the  British  isles,  including 
1,047  Irish,  1,121  of  British  America,  and  645 
of  Germany.  There  were  3,332  males  and 
3,126  females  between  5  and  18  years  of  age, 
7,835  males  from  18  to  45,  and  9,241  males  21 
years  old  and  upward,  of  whom  7,902  were  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  1,339  unnatu- 
ralized foreigners.  The  number  of  families 
was  5,673,  with  an  average  of  4*22  persons  to 
each;  of  dwellings,  6,066,  with  an  average 
of  3-95  to  each.  Of  persons  10  years  old 
and  upward  (17,334),  1,018  could  not  read, 
and  1,307  could  not  write ;  9,760  were  re- 
turned as  engaged  in  all  occupations,  of 
whom  3,771  were  employed  in  agriculture, 
2,207  in  professional  and  personal  services, 
1,129  in  trade  and  transportation,  and  2,653  in 
manufactures  and  mining.    Less  than  a  third 


of  the  inhabitants  are  E.  of  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains, and  these  are  mostly  in  Walla  Walla  and 
Columbia  counties;  a  majority  of  those  W.  of 
that  range  are  settled  around  Puget  sound,  and 
the  rest  chiefly  on  the  Columbia.  There  are 
seven  Indian  agencies  in  the  territory  for  the 
supervision  of  the  tribal  Indians,  the  names 
and  location  of  which,  with  the  size  of  reser- 
vations and  number  of  Indians  belonging  to 
each  agency,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
United  States  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs 
for  1875,  are  as  follows : 


AGENCnS. 

aaw. 

Tiuitow- 

CoIvlUe,  In  the  nortbeait 

2,800,000 
28,040 

'•JIS 

Neah  Bar,  on  the  ooast 

QulDatelti'on  th«  ooBBt 

224,000 

82,200 

4,987 

49,281 

800,000 

678 

NlMQaily,  on  Pngf^t  fM>und 

1,829 

860 

8,260 

Skokomlsb,  on  Paget  eound 

TnlaHp,  on  Puget  Round  ........... 

Yakima,  In  the  aouth 

8,660 

Total 

8,988,608 

18,829 

These  Indians  are  divided  into  about  40  small 
tribes. — ^The  territory,  in  its  topography,  cli- 
mate, and  productions,  strongly  resembles 
Oregon.  It  is  divided  by  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains into  two  portioDS,  eastern  Washington 
and  western  Washington,  differing  in  their 
general  features.  The  former  contains  about 
50,000  sq.  m.,  and  the  latter  about  20,000.  The 
Cascade  mountains  extend  across  the  territory 
from  Oregon  to  British  Columbia.  The  high- 
est peaks,  proceeding  from  the  north,  are  Mt. 
Baker  (11,100  ft),  Mt.  Ranier  (14,444  ft.),  Mt 
St  Helen's  (9,750  ft),  and  Mt  Adams  (9,570 
ft.).  In  eastern  Washington  the  surface  is 
generally  high,  rolling,  and  irregular,  with  oc- 
casional plains.  The  Blue  mountains  extend 
from  Oregon  into  the  8.  £.  corner.  The  three 
principal  divisions  of  western  Washington  are 
the  Columbia  basin,  which  back  from  the  river 
bottoms  is  high  and  broken ;  the  valley  of  the 
Chehalis  river,  embracing  2,000  sq.  m.,  and 
varying  in  width  from  15  to  50  m. ;  and  the 
basin  of  Puget  sound,  embracing  12,000  sq.  nu 
The  Coast  mountains,  near  the  Pacific,  attain 
prominence  only  in  the  northwest,  between 
Puget  sound  and  the  ocean,  culminating  in 
Mt  Olympus,  8,188  ft.  high.  The  territory 
has  a  coast  line  on  the  Pacific  of  about  180 
m.  The  most  noted  headlands  are  Cape  Dis^ 
appointment  or  Hancock  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  and  Cape  Flattery  at  the  entrance 
of  the  strait  of  Fuca.  The  principal  inden- 
tations are  Sboalwater  bay,  a  little  N.  of  the 
Columbia,  and  Gray's  harbor,  some  miles  fiir- 
ther  N.;  they  are  not  readily  accessible  by 
large  vessels.  The  strait  of  Fuca  extends  £• 
for  60  m.,  and  then  divides  into  two  channels^ 
Rosario  strait  on  the  east  and  the  canal  de 
Haro  on  the  west,  which  enclose  the  archi* 
pelago  of  Washington  sound,  and  connect  on 
the  north  with  the  gulf  of  Georgia.  The  chief 
islands  of  the  archipelago  are  San  Juan,  Orcaa, 
and  Lopez.    (See  San  Juak.)    At  the  E.  end 
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of  the  strait  of  Faoa  are  Whidby  and  Camano 
islands*  Bellingham  bay  opens  into  Bosario 
strait.  Paget  sound  extends  8.  into  the  terri- 
tory from  the  £.  end  of  the  strait  of  Faca,  80 
m.  in  a  direct  line,  and  abonnds  in  excellent 
harbors.  (See  Puoet  Sound.)  The  principal 
harbors  on  the  strait,  proceeding  W.  from  the 
sound,  are  Port  Discovery,  Squim  bay  or 
Washington  harbor,  New  Dungeness  bay.  Port 
Angeles  or  False  Dungeness,  Olallam  bay,  and 
Neah  bay*  Puget  sound  and  the  strait  of 
Fuoa,  with  its  connecting  waters,  furnish  a 
coast  line  of  several  hundred  miles.  The  chief 
river  is  the  Columbia,  which  drains  the  whole 
of  eastern  Washington.  It  enters  the  territory 
from  British  Oolumbia,  and  pursues  an  irreg- 
ular course  to  the  Oregon  border,  whence  it 
flows  W.into  the  Pacific,  forming  the  boundary 
between  Oregon  and  Washington  for  about  800 
m.  It  id  navigable  throughout  the  territory, 
with  occasional  interruptions  from  rapids. 
(See  OoLUMBiA  Riveb.)  Its  chief  tributaries 
from  the  east  are  darkens  fork,  which  crosses 
the  N.  E.  comer  of  the  territory  from  Idaho, 
the  Oolville,  the  Spokane,  the  Snake,  and  the 
Walla  Walla,  which  empties  into  the  main 
stream  near  the  Oregon  border.  The  Snake 
flows  N.,  forming  the  S.  portion  of  the  Idaho 
boundary  for  80  m.,  and  then  entering  Wash- 
ington flows  W.  160  m.  to  the  Columbia.  It  is 
navigable  to  the  Idaho  border.  Its  chief  trib- 
utaries in  Washington  are  the  Palouse  from 
the  north,  and  from  the  south  the  Tukanon 
and  the  Grande  Ronde,  which  crosses  the  S.  E. 
corner  from  Oregon.  On  the  west  the  Colum- 
bia receives  the  Nehoialpitkwu,  Okinakane, 
Methow,  Chelan,  Wenachee,  and  Yakima.  On 
the  north  the  chief  tributaries  are  the  Klikitat 
and  White  Salmon  E.  of  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains, and  the  Washougal,  Cathlapootle,  Lewis, 
and  Cowlitz  W.  of  them.  The  Cowlitz  is  100 
m.  long,  and  is  navigable  by  steamers  for  24 
m.  The  principal  streams  that. reach  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  besides  the  Columbia,  are  the  Willo- 
pah,  emptying  into  Shoaiwater  bay ;  the  Ohe^ 
nalis,  into  Gray^s  harbor,  after  a  course  of  80 
m.,  three  fourths  of  which  is  navigable  by 
steamers;  and  the  Quinaielt  and  Quillehute, 
further  N.  The  Skokomish  empties  into  the 
head  of  Hood's  canal,  the  W.  branch  of  Puget 
sound.  The  Des  Chutes  river  flows  into  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  sound,  which  as  we  pro- 
ceed N.  receives  on  the  east  the  Nisqually  (80 
m.  long),  Pugallup,  Duwamish  (navigable  for 
80  m.),  and  Snohomish  or  Snoqualmie,  40  m. 
from  the  month  of  which  occurs  a  fall  of  270 
ft;  light-draught  steamers  ascend  nearly  to 
the  fall.  N.  of  the  Snohomish  are  the  Stila- 
gahmish,  Skagit  (100  m.  long),  and  the  Nook- 
sahk  or  Lummi,  which  empties  into  the  N. 
end  of  Bellingham  bay.  The  principal  lakes 
in  western  Washington,  none  of  them  large, 
are  Washington  and  Union  near  Seattle,  Amer- 
ican near  Steilacoom,  and  Whatcom  in  What- 
com CO.  In  eastern  Washington  Lake  Chelui 
is  the  largest  body  of  water. — ^The  principal 


geological  formations  in  western  Washington 
are  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian,  eozoic,  creta- 
ceous, and  tertiary.  The  N.  E.  corner  is  of 
eozoic  and  tertiary  age.  The  central  and  S.  E. 
portions,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Columbia,  are  volcanic.  Anthra- 
cite and  bituminous  coal  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  western  Washington,  and  mines  are 
worked  near  Bellingham  bay  and  Lake  Wash- 
ington, which  yield  bituminous  coal,  and  ship 
an  average  of  500  tons  per  day*  At  the  head 
of  the  south  fork  of  the  Yakima  river  occurs 
a  conglomerate  containing  gold  in  small  pro- 
portion. The  bars  of  the  Columbia  and  its 
tributaries  above  Priest  rapids,  and  particu^ 
larly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Colville  in 
the  N.  E.  part  of  the  territory,  have  been 
profitably  worked  for  short  periods.  The  total 
yield  of  gold  to  1868,  according  to  J.  Ross 
Browne's  *^  Resources  of  the  Pacific  Slope,'' 
was  $10,000,000;  but  this  estimate  is  believed 
to  be  much  too  large.  Since  that  date  the 
yield  has  steadily  declined,  the  average  pro- 
duct having  been  less  than  $800,000  per  an- 
num, and  Uie  product  in  1875  only  about  $82,- 
000. — The  climate  of  western  Washington  is 
equable;  in  eastern  Washington  it  is  subject 
to  greater  extremes.  In  western  Washington 
the  year  may  be  divided  into  the  wet  and 
dry  seasons.  The  former  lasts  from  November 
to  March  or  April,  during  which  period  drizzly 
weather  prevails;  the  latter,  covering  the  rest 
of  the  year,  is  not  absolutely  dry,  showers 
being  not  unf  requent.  The  mean  temperature 
of  western  Washington,  derived  from  observa- 
tions taken  near  Steilacoom  (lat.  47"^  10')  for 
four  years,  is  as  follows:  year,  50*8**;  spring, 
49**;  summer,  dS'S**;  autumn,  61*9°;  winter, 
89**;  coldest  month  (January),  88*1**;  warmest 
month  (July),  64*9''.  The  average  precipitation 
of  rain  and  melted  snow  in  the  same  vicinity, 
derived  from  observations  for  six  years,  is  as 
follows:  spring,  11*19  inches;  summer,  8*85; 
autumn,  15*83;  winter,  22*62;  year,  58*49.- 
The  least  rain  fell  in  July  (0*84  inch),  and  the 
most  in  December  (9*92).  Immediately  along 
the  Pacific  coast  the  rainfall  is  much  greater. 
The  thermometer  occasionally  reaches  90^  in 
summer,  but  the  nights  are  always  cool.  Snow 
rarely  falls  to  a  great  depth,  and  lasts  but  a 
short  time;  but  little  ice  is  formed.  Grass 
remains  green  nearly  the  entire  year,  and 
fiowers  are  often  found  in  bloom  in  midwin- 
ter. The  climate  of  eastern  Washington  is 
much  drier,  the  average  annual  rainfall  in  the 
Walla  Walla  valley  being  only  18  inches.  The 
mean  temperature  here  is  as  follows ;  spring, 
52° ;  summer,  73° ;  autumn,  58° ;  winter,  84° ; 
year,  58°.  Further  N.  toward  the  British 
boundary  the  winters  are  several  degrees 
colder.  The  country  is  healthful. — Western 
Washington  is  for  the  most  part  densely 
wooded.  There  are  some  prairie  tracts.  The 
soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  in  parts  very  rich* 
In  eastern  Washington  timber  occurs  only  on 
the  mountain  slopes,  which  are  covered  with 
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eyergreens,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  streams, 
where  some  cottonwood,  alder,  pine,  and  cedar 
are  found.  In  the  Yakima,  Colville,  Palonse, 
and  Walla  Walla  valleys  there  is  mnoh  land 
adapted  to  cultivation,  and  more  suited  to 
grazing,  cattle  flourishing  on  the  bunch  grass 
throughout  the  year.  Large  tracts  in  eastern 
Washington  might  be  rendered  productive  by 
irrigation.  The  most  useful  trees  of  western 
Washington  are  coniferie,  the  principal  varie- 
ties being  the  red  and  black  fir  (abies  Dau^ 
alasit)^  often  attaining  a  great  size  and  valua- 
ble for  lumber;  the  yellow  fir  {A,  grandis)^ 
reaching  a  height  of  800  ft.  and  much  used  for 
masts  and  spars;  the  black  spruce  {A.  Men- 
eieHi),  also  used  for  masts  and  spars;  the  Ore- 
gon cedar  (thuja  gigantea)^  extensively  used 
for  rails  and  shingles ;  the  Oregon  yew  (taaus 
hrei>ifolia\  the  yellow  pine  (pimts  panderoga)^ 
the  twiated  or  scrub  pine  (P.  conUyrta\  white 
pine,  white  spruce,  and  hemlock  spruce.  The 
chief  agricultural  productions  are  wheat,  bar- 
ley, oats,  rye,  potatoes,  turnips  and  other  veg- 
etables, apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  cranber- 
ries, &c.  In  portions  of  eastern  Washington 
Indian  corn  and  peaches  will  grow.  Among 
the  indigenous  animals  are  the  black  bear,  oou- 
guar,  wild  cat,  wolf,  elk,  deer,  mountain  goat, 
beaver,  otter,  fox,  raccoon,  and  hare.  Hawks, 
eagles,  owls,  cranes,  plover,  grouse,  swans, 
geese,  ducks,  gulls,  humming  birds,  robins,  and 
blackbirds  are  common.  The  waters  of  the 
territory  swarm  with  fish,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal varieties  are  the  salmon,  cod,  halibut, 
herring,  and  sturgeon,  and  with  lobsters,  oys- 
ters, and  clams.  Whales  and  seals  are  also 
found  off  the  coast. — The  number  of  acres 
of  land  in  farms,  according  to  the  census  of 
1870,  was  649,189,  of  which  192,016  were  im- 
proved; number  of  farms,  8,127,  of  which  889 
contained  less  than  10  acres  each,  416  from 
10  to  20,  772  from  20  to  50,  424  from  50  to 
100,  575  from  100  to  500,  40  from  500  to 
1,000,  and  12  more  than  1,000;  cash  value 
of  farms,  $3,978,841 ;  of  farming  implements 
and  machinery,  $280,551;  amount  of  wages 
paid  during  the  year,  including  value  of  board, 
$215,522;  estimated  value  of  all  farm  pro- 
ductions, including  betterments  and  additions 
to  stock,  $2,111,902;  value  of  orchard  pro- 
ducts, $71,868 ;  of  produce  of  market  gardens, 
$74,462;  of  forest  products,  $19,705 ;  of  home 
manufactures,  $28,890;  of  animals  slaughtered 
or  sold  for  slaughter,  $292,280;  of  all  live 
stock,  $2,108,848.  The  productions  were  186,- 
180  bushels  of  spring  wheat,  80,868  of  winter 
wheat,  4,453  of  rye,  21,781  of  Indian  com, 
255,169  of  oats,  55,787  of  barley,  816  of  buck- 
wheat, 15,790  of  peas  and  beans,  280,719  of 
Irish  potatoes,  426  of  sweet  potatoes,  179  of 
clover  seed,  1,387  of  grass  seed,  1,682  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  162,713  of  wool,  407,806  of  butter, 
17,465  of  cheese,  6,162  of  hops,  629  of  wax, 
25,686  of  honey,  612  gallons  of  sorghum  mo- 
lasses, 285  of  wine,  and  80,283  tons  of  hay. 
The  live  stock  on  farms  consisted  of  11,188 


horses,  943  mules  and  asses,  16,988  milch  cows^ 
2,181  working  oxen,  28,135  other  cattle,  44,- 
063  sheep,  and  17,491  swine;  besides  which 
there  were  2,785  horses  and  4,725  neat  cattie 
not  on  farms.  The  number  of  manufacturing 
establishments  was  269,  having  88  steam  en- 
gines of  1,411  horse  power,  and  62  water 
wheels  of  1,412  horse  power ;  number  of  hands 
employed,  1,026;  amount  of  capital  invested^ 
$1,893,674 ;  wages  paid  during  the  year,  $574,- 
936;  value  of  material  used,  $1,435,128;  of 
products,  $2,851,062.  The  most  important  es- 
tablishments were  46  saw  mills,  value  of  pro- 
ducts $1,807,586;  7  planing  mills,  $616,100; 
and  20  flouring  and  grist  mills,  $821,108.  The 
production  of  lumber  is  the  most  important 
industry  in  the  territory.  The  product  in  1870 
consisted  of  128,748,000  feet  of  lumber,  17,- 
000,000  laths,  and  10,450,000  shingles.  The 
quantity  of  all  kinds  of  lumber  produced  in 
1875  is  estimated  at  250,000,000  feet,  valued 
at  about  $8,000,000.— The  territory  constitutes 
one  customs  distinct,  that  of  Puget  Sound,  of 
which  Port  Townsend  is  the  port  of  entry. 
The  value  of  imports  from  foreign  countries 
for  the  year  ending  July  31, 1875,  was  $49,125 ; 
of  exports  to  foreign  countries,  $759,280,  in- 
cluding 38,907,000  feet  of  assorted  lumber, 
valued  at  $352,510,  and  live  stock,  grain,  pro- 
visions, &o.,  valued  at  $406,720.  The  number  of 
entrances  was  815,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  117,062;  clearances,  348,  tonnage  134,506. 
The  entrances  in  the  coastwise  trade  were  182, 
tonnage  75,215 ;  clearances,  51,  tonnage  22,123. 
There  were  18  vessels  built,  of  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  8,986 ;  number  of  vessels  own^  in 
the  district,  108,  tonnage  26,548.  Including 
domestic  commerce,  which  is  carried  on  chiefly 
with  San  Francisco,  the  total  value  of  exports 
for  the  year  is  estimated  at  $5,000,000.  The 
fisheries  are  of  considerable  importance ;  their 
value  according  to  the  census  of  1870  was 
$289,746.  The  product  consisted  of  1,000  quin- 
tals of  cod,  70,000  bushels  of  oysters,  2,143 
barrels  of  salmon,  and  1,810,000  lbs.  of  canned 
salmon.  The  salmon  fishery,  the  most  valu- 
able, is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  Columbia  river 
near  its  mouth.  Oysters  are  shipped  from 
Shoalwater  bay  to  Portland,  Or.,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. There  are  two  railroads  in  the  territory, 
the  Pacific  division  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  the  Walla  Walla  and  Columbia  (narrow 
gauge).  The  former  extends  from  Ealama  on 
the  Columbia  river  to  Tacoma  on  Puget  sound, 
105  m.,  and  is  designed  to  form  part  of  the 
transcontinental  line  now  completed  W.  to  the 
Missouri  river  in  Dakota.  The  latter  extends 
from  Walla  Walla  to  Wallula  on  the  Columbia 
river,  32  m. — The  executive  oflScers  are  a  gov- 
ernor and  secretary,  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent with  the  consent  of  the  senate  for  four 
years,  and  an  auditor  and  treasurer,  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  council  for  two  years. 
The  legislature  consists  of  a  council  of  9  mem- 
bers and  a  house  of  representatives  of  30  mem- 
bers, both  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  for 
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two  years.  The  judioial  power  is  Tested  in  a 
aapreme  coart,  three  district  courts,  a  pro- 
bate court  in  each  county,  and  justices  of  the 
Seace.  The  supreme  court  has  appellate  juris- 
iction,  and  consists  of  a  chief  justice  ana  two 
associates,  appointed  by  the  president  with  the 
consent  of  the  senate  for  four  years.  The  dis- 
trict courts  have  general  original  jurisdiction, 
and  are  held  by  a  single  judge  of  the  supreme 
court.  The  probate  judges  are  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  respective  counties  for  two  years. 
The  valuation  of  property  in  1860  and  1870,  ac- 
cording to  the  federal  census,  was  as  follows : 


AUnSBD  TALUMi 

TrwTmlM 

TEARS. 

IUbI  Mtat«. 

MtaU. 

TotaL 

pmoD.1 
Mtoto. 

1860 

1870 

$1,876,068 

fi;i46,n6 

$2,618,672 
^4W,087 

$4,8H786 
10,642,868 

$5,601,466 
18,562,164 

The  total  taxation  in  1870  was  $168,992,  of 
which  $33,743  was  territorial,  $119,291  coun- 
ty, and  $10,965  town,  city,  &c. ;  public  debt, 
$88,827,  of  which  $71,196  was  county  ana 
$17,631  town,  city,  &c.  The  assessed  value 
of  property  in  1875  was  $14,569,166;  territo- 
rial tax  levied,  $68,295  33.  The  balance  in 
the  treasury  on  Sept.  30, 1873,  was  $3,805  25 ; 
receipts  during  the  two  following  years,  $87,- 
936  06;  disbursements,  $79,398  60;  balance, 
Oct.  1,  1876,  $12,342  71.  The  territorial  debt 
on  that  date  amounted  to  $20,599  99.  There 
is  a  territorial  insane  asylum  at  Steilacoom. 
A  penitentiary  has  been  erected  by  the  United 
States  on  McNeil's  island  in  Puget  sound,  near 
Steilacoom. — The  public  schools  are  under  the 
general  supervision  of  a  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools,  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
council  for  two  years.  A  county  superinten- 
dent is  elected  biennially  in  each  county,  and 
one  director  is  elected  annually  in  each  school 
district  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  schools 
are  supported  by  taxation,  fines  under  criminal 
statutes,  and  private  contributions.  In  1875 
there  were  306  districts;  schools  taught,  288; 
persons  of  school  age  (4  to  21),  11,291 ;  num- 
ber attending  school,  7,566;  teachers,  240; 
amount  paid  teachers,  $48,358;  school  reve- 
nue, $51,556.  The  territorial  university  at 
Seattle  has  a  preparatory  department  in  oper- 
ation. Holy  Angels'  college  (Roman  Oatho- 
lic)  is  at  Vancouver.  According  to  the  census 
of  1870,  there  were  102  libraries,  containing 
88,362  volumes,  of  which  72,  with  19,810  vol- 
umes, were  private.  The  number  of  newspa- 
pers was  14,  issuing  396,500  copies  annuidly 
and  having  a  circulation  of  6,786,  viz. :  1  dai- 
ly, 1  tri-weekly,  10  weekly,  and  2  monthly. 
There  were  47  religious  organizations,  with  36 
church  edifices,  6,000  sittings,  and  property  to 
the  value  of  $62,450.  Of  the  organizations, 
B  were  Baptist,  4  Christian,  2  Congregation- 
al, 4  Episcopal,  16  Methodist,  3  Presbyterian, 
11  Roman  Catholic,  1  Second  Advent,  and  3 
United  Brethren  in  Christ.— Washington  ori- 


g^ally  formed  part  of  Oregon.  It  was  erected 
into  a  territory  by  the  act  of  March  2, 1868, 
comprising  the  region  lying  between  the  Paci- 
fic ocean  and  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, and  N.  of  the  Columbia  river  and  the 
46th  parallel.  The  act  of  Feb.  14,  1859,  for 
the  admission  of  Oregon  into  the  Union,  add- 
ed to  Washington  the  region  between  the  £. 
boundary  of  tiiat  state  and  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, and  N.  of  the  42d  parallel.  The  terri- 
tory then  comprised  193,071  sq.  m.,  embracing 
the  present  territory  of  Idaho  and  parts  of 
Montana  and  Wyoming.  The  first  American 
settlement  was  made  at  Tumwater  in  1845  by 
a  few  families,  who  had  crossed  the  plains. 
Previously  the  only  white  inhabitants  were 
employees  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company.  The 
isliuids  in  Washington  sound,  formerly  claimed 
by  Great  Britain,  were  decided  in  1872  by  the 
arbitration  of  the  emoeror  of  Germany  to  be- 
long to  the  United  dtates,  and  in  1873  were 
formed  into  a  county.    (See  supplement) 

WASHIBTCIOir,  the  name  of  28  counties  in  the 
United  States.  I.  The  extreme  S.  E.  county 
of  Maine,  separated  from  New  Brunswick  by 
the  St.  Croix  river,  bounded  S.  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  drained  by  the  Schoodic  and  Ma- 
chias  rivers;  area,  about  2,700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  43,343.  The  surface  is  undulating  and 
the  soil  in  the  interior  fertile.  There  are  nu- 
merous lakes,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
Schoodic,  Big,  Bascahegan,  and  Grand.  The 
coast  line  is  nearly  80  m.  long,  indented  with 
numerous  bays  and  inlets,  which  afford  excel- 
lent harbors.  Passamaquoddy  bay  is  on  the 
S.  £.  border.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
European  and  North  American,  the  St.  Croix 
and  Penobscot,  and  the  Whitneyville  and  Ma- 
chiasport  railroads.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  2,029  bushels  of  wheat,  36,997  of 
oats,  12,427  of  barley,  11,102  of  buckwheat, 
237,102  of  potatoes,  626,913  lbs.  of  butter, 
47,072  of  wool,  and  80,120  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  2,139  horses,  15,341  milch  cows,  6,148 
other  cattle,  15,211  sheep,  and  1,431  swine. 
There  were  327  manufactories ;  capital  invest- 
ed, $2,277,920;  value  of  products,  $4,273,067. 
The  chief  establishments  were  10  manufacto- 
ries of  carriages  and  wagons,  9  of  cooperage, 
22  of  cured  fish,  5  of  iron,  8  of  machinery,  1  of 
ground  plaster,  6  of  sails,  24  ship  yards,  63 
saw  mills,  4  tanneries,  and  4  fiour  mills.  Cap- 
ital, Machias.  IL  A  N.  central  oounty  of  Ver* 
mont,  drained  by  Onion  river  and  its  tributa- 
ries; area,  680  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  26,620. 
The  surface  is  very  much  broken,  and  in  some 
parts  mountainous.  Most  of  the  county  lies  be- 
tween the  £.  and  W.  ranges  of  the  Green  moan- 
tains.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Vermont  Central 
rulroad.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
8,730  bushels  of  wheat,  127,480  of  Indian  oorn, 
396,424  of  oats,  30,988  of  buckwheat,  893,841 
of  potatoes,  2,218,224  lbs.  of  butter,  92,647  of 
cheese,  121,196  of  wool,  1,109,678  of  maple 
sugar,  and  88,961  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
5,664  horses,  17,164  milch  cows,  12,869  other 
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cattle,  26,169  sheep,  and  8,428  swine ;  3  manu- 
factaries  of  agricaltaral  implements,  8  of  boots 
and  shoes,  14  of  carriages  and  waigons,  8  of 
iron  castings,  6  of  machinery,  12  of  saddlery 
and  harness,  2  of  washing  machines,  &c.,  6  of 
woollens,  29  saw  mills,  6  tanneries,  8  curry- 
ing establishments,  and  2  flour  mills.  Capi- 
tal, Montpelier,  which  is  also  the  capital  of  the 
state.  nL  A  8.  county  of  Rhode  Island,  border- 
ing on  Connecticut,  bounded  £.  by  Narragansett 
bay  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  drained 
by  Charles  river  and  its  tributaries;  area, 
867  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  20,097;  in  1876, 
20,061.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  the  soil 
fertile  and  well  adapted  to  pasturage.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Stonington  and  Providence 
railroad.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
2,087  bushels  of  wheat,  88,640  of  Indian  corn, 
53,756  of  oats,  118,017  of  potatoes,  248,864  lbs. 
of  butter,  21,242  of  cheese,  29,188  of  wool,  and 
20,426  tons  of  hay.  There  were  1,641  horses, 
4,047  luilch  cows,  4,466  other  cattle,  9,869 
sheep,  and  2,731  swine.  There  were  121  manu- 
facturing establishments ;  capital  invested,  $8,- 
120,580 ;  value  of  products,  $6,083,820.  The 
principal  establishments  were  7  manufactories 
of  carriages  and  wagons,  1  of  iron  castings,  8 
of  marble  and  stone  work,  1  of  drugs  and 
chemicals,  1  of  engines  and  boilers,  26  of  cot- 
ton goods,  88  of  woollen  goods,  and  6  saw 
mills.  Capital,  Kingston.  IV.  An  E.  county  of 
New  York,  bordering  on  Vermont,  from  which 
it  is  in  part  separated  by  Lake  Champlain, 
and  bounded  W.  partly  by  the  Hftdson  river 
and  Lake  George ;  area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  49,568 ;  in  1875,  48,167.  The  surface  is 
mountainous  in  the  north  and  moderately  hilly 
in  the  south,  and  the  soil  in  some  parts  is  fer- 
tile. Iron  ore,  slate,  marble,  water  limestone, 
marl,  lead,  and  copper  are  found.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Champlain  canal  and  the  Rens* 
selaer  and  Saratoga  railroad.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  24,091  bushels  of  wheat, 
105,932  of  rye,  884,702  of  Indian  com,  761,489 
of  oats,  58,479  of  buckwheat,  2,141,464  of  po- 
tatoes, 1,606,457  lbs.  of  butter,  225,002  of 
cheese,  507,183  of  wool,  1,286,083  of  flax,  and 
118,257  tons  of  hay.  There  were  10,222  horses, 
18,852  milch  cows,  14,144  other  cattle,  102,046 
sheep,  and  9,801  swine.  There  were  427  manu- 
factories; capital  invested,  $8,561,980;  value 
of  products,  $5,028,891.  The  chief  establish- 
ments were  4  manufactories  of  agricultaral  im- 
plements, 36  of  carriages  and  wagons,  6  of 
cheese,  7  of  dressed  flax,  1  of  gunpowder,  1  of 
hosiery,  1  of  pig  iron,  6  of  iron  castings,  6  of 
lime,  7  of  machinery,  5  of  marble  and  stone 
work,  8  of  paper,  2  of  stone  and  earthen  ware, 
8  of  woollen  goods,  6  planing  mills,  22  saw 
mills,  11  tanneries,  9  currying  establishments, 
and  11  flour  mills.  Capitals,  Salem  and  Sandy 
HiH.  !•  A  S.  W.  county  of  Pennsylvania, 
bounded  "W.  by  West  Virginia  and  E.  by  the 
Monongahela  river,  and  traversed  by  several 
railroads ;  ares,  888  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  48,- 
488.    It  has  a  hilly  surface,  and  a  rich  lime- 


stone soil  in  the  hilly  portions,  and  a  deep  black 
loam  in  the  bottoms.  Great  attention  has  been 
paid  to  wool  growing,  and  the  sheep  of  this 
county  are  of  the  best  quality.  Bituminous 
coal  and  limestone  are  very  abundant,  and  iron 
ore  is  found.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  451,828  bushels  of  wheat,  27,248  of  rye, 
1,467,904  of  Indian  corn,  1,062,408  of  oats, 
128,867  of  barley,  187,516  of  potatoes,  1,178,- 
306  lbs.  of  butter,  1,862,752  of  wool,  and  67,696 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  12,421  horses,  12,280 
milch  cows,  16,604  other  cattle,  482,708  sheep, 
and  26,274  swine;  26  manufactories  of  car- 
riages and  wagons,  11  of  furniture,  1  of  print- 
ing paper,  6  of  boats,  18  of  saddlery  and  har- 
nesses, 6  of  woollens,  6  planing  mills,  12  saw 
mills,  10  distilleries,  8  tanneries,  and  11  flour 
mills.  Capital,  Washington.  H.  A  N.  W. 
county  of  Maryland,  bordering  on  Pennsylva- 
nia, separated  from  Virginia  by  the  Potomac, 
and  intersected  by  Antietam,  Conecocheague, 
and  Licking  creeks;  area,  818  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  34,712,  of  whom  2,888  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  very  hilly,  and  the  South  moun- 
tain, a  continuation  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  ex- 
tends along  the  £.  border.  Iron  ore,  bitu- 
minous coal,  and  limestone  are  found.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal, 
and  by  the  Cumberland  Valley  and  Western 
Maryland  railroads  and  the  Washington  Coun- 
ty division  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  930,246 
bushels  of  wheat,  28,894  of  rye,  787,989  of  In- 
dian com,  142,886  of  oats,  90,885  of  potatoes, 
393,070  lbs.  of  butter,  48,284  of  wool,  and  29,- 
281  tons  of  hay.  There  were  8,428  horses,  6,310 
milch  cows,  10,023  other  cattle,  9,268  sheep, 
and  20,212  swine ;  6  manufactories  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  11  of  carriages  and  wagons, 
1  of  cement,  15  of  furniture,  2  of  pig  iron,  4 
of  iron  castings,  1  of  printing  paper,  16  of  tin, 
copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  6  saw  mills,  8  dis- 
tilleries, 10  tanneries,  8  currying  establishments, 
and  41  flour  mills.  Capital,  Hagerstown.  Vll* 
A  8.  W.  county  of  Virginia,  bordering  on  Ten- 
nessee, and  intersected  by  the  North  and  South 
forks  of  Holston  river ;  area,  620  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  16,816,  of  whom  2,668  were  colored. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Iron  mountain  in  the  S. 
E.,  and  Clinch  mountain  forms  the  N.  W. 
boundary.  The  surface  is  mountainous  or  hilly, 
and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  Iron,  bitumi- 
nous coal,  gypsum,  and  limestone  are  abun- 
dant, and  there  are  valuable  salt  wells,  yielding 
large  quantities  for  exportation.  The  Atlan- 
tic, Mississippi,  and  Ohio  railroad  passes  through 
it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  106,621 
bushels  of  wheat,  10,863  of  rye,  861,782  of  In- 
dian com,  188,147  of  oats,  11,888  of  potatoes, 
187,010  lbs.  of  butter,  28,986  of  wool,  27,864 
of  tobacco,  and  5,008  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
4,292  horses,  4,404  milch  cows,  6,012  other 
cattle,  13,808  sheep,  and  14,733  swine;  18 
manufactories  of  carriages  and  wagons,  18  of 
furniture,  2  of  ground  plaster,  7  wool-carding 
and  cloth-dressing  establishments,  2  pork-pack- 
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ing  establishmentfl,  11  tanneried,  and  9  8a w 
millB.  Capital,  Abingdon.  VIII*  An  £.  connty 
of  North  Oardlina,  bordering  on  Albemarle 
sound;  area,  360  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,516, 
of  whom  2,777  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
level  and  mostly  covered  with  swamps,  which 
abound  in  valuable  cypress  and  red  cedar  tim- 
ber. Pongo  and  Scuppemong  lakes  are  on  the 
S.  E.  border.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  2,413  bushels  of  wheat,  152,038  of  Indian 
com,  28,309  of  sweet  potatoes,  18,256  lbs.  of 
rice,  and  1,087  bales  of  ootton.  There  were 
483  horses,  941  milch  cows,  1,880  other  cattle, 
1,606  sheep,  and  6,213  swine.  Capital,  Ply- 
month.  IX.  An  E.  county  of  G-eorgia,  bounded 
8.  W.  by  the  Oconee  river,  and  N.  JE.  partly  by 
the  Ogeechee;  area,  760  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
15,842,  of  whom  8,312  were  colored.  It  has  a 
diversified  surface  and  a  fertile  soil.  Lime- 
stone and  buhrstone  abound.  Near  the  county 
seat  are  several  extensive  caves  in  which  have 
been  found  a  great  variety  of  fossils,  the  re- 
mains of  mammoth  animals,  while  opal,  jas- 
per, agate,  and  chalcedony  have  been  found  in 
the  vicinity.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Georgia 
Central  railroad.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  11,557  bushels  of  wheat,  15,822  of  rye, 
818,487  of  Indian  com,  43,590  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 36,152  lbs.  of  butter,  8,024  of  wool,  and 
11,338  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  1,485 
horses,  1,427  mules  and  asses,  2,704  milch 
cows,  6,928  other  cattle,  4,557  sheep,  and 
21,638  swine.  Capital,  Sandersville.  X.  A 
W.  county  of  Florida,  bordering  on  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  Choc- 
tawhatchee  bay  and  river;  area,  1,100  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1870,  2,302,  of  whom  873  were 
colored.  St.  Andrew's  bay  on  the  S.  border 
forms  an  excellent  harbor.  The  surface  is 
undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile  in  the  interior 
and  poor  on  the  coast.  Live  oak  is  abundant, 
and  forms  an  important  article  of  export.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  34,900  bushels 
of  Indum  com,  13,061  of  sweet  potatoes,  7,590 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  107  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  145  horses,  1,321  milch  cows,  8,977  other 
cattle,  799  sheep,  and  4,087  swine.  Capital, 
Vernon.  XI*  A  8.  W.  county  of  Alabama,  bor- 
dering on  Mississippi  and  bounded  E.  by  the 
Tombigbee  river;  area,  940  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1870,  8,912,  of  whom  1,787  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  uneven  and  the  soil  sandy  and 
moderately  fertile.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  rail- 
road crosses  the  8.  W.  part.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  57,034  bnshels  of  Indian 
corn,  14,260  of  sweet  potatoes,  5,108  lbs.  of 
wool,  4,500  of  rice,  and  1,803  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  403  horses,  2,626  milch  cows,  4,750 
other  cattle,  2,389  sheep,  and  5,024  swine. 
Capital,  Saint  Stephens.  XII.  A  W.  county  of 
Mississippi,  separated  from  Arkansas  by  the 
Mississippi  river,  bounded  E.  partly  by  the 
Yazoo,  and  intersected  by  the  Sunflower,  Steele 
bayou,  and  Deer  creek;  area,  1,220  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1870,  14,569,  of  whom  12,405  were 
colored.    The  surface  is  level,  liable  to  inun- 


dations, and  Interspersed  with  small  lakes  and 
ponds,  and  the  soil  is  highly  fertile.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  2,700  bushels  of 
wheat,  248,991  of  Indian  com,  105,325  of  oats, 
5,132  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  85,902  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  1,240  horses,  3,716  mules 
and  asses,  2,101  milch  cows,  6,295  other  cat- 
tle, 1,089  sheep,  and  9,175  swine.  Capital, 
Greenville.  XUI*  A  8.  E.  parish  of  Louisiana, 
bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Mississippi,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  Pearl  river,  and  intersected 
by  Bogue  Chitto  creek;  area,  about  700  sq« 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,330,  of  whom  989  were 
colored;  in  1875,  8,769,  of  whom  983  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  generally  undulating, 
and  the  soil  sandy  and  moderately  fertile* 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  83,729 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  14,908  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 12,807  lbs.  of  rice,  5,173  of  wool,  and  533 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  618  horses, 
1,448  milch  cows,  2,678  other  cattle,  2,782 
sheep,  and  5,772  swine.  Capital,  Franklin- 
ton.  XIV*  A  8.  £«  county  of  Texas,  bounded 
N.  by  Yegua  creek,  and  £.  by  the  Brazos 
river ;  area,  726  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  23,104, 
of  whom  12,241  were  colored.  The  surface 
is  undulating  and  the  soil  generally  a  deep 
and  fertile  loam.  Live  oak  and  red  cedar 
are  abundant.  The  Houston  and  Texas  Cen- 
tral railroad  traverses  it  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  663,252  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  11,814  of  Irish  and  59,192  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 157,267  lbs.  of  butter,  12,044  of  wool, 
22,452  bales  of  cotton,  and  1,028  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  7,813  horses,  2,182  mules  and  asses, 
10,944  miloh  cows,  83,788  other  cattle,  8,264 
sheep,  and  23,150  swine.  Capital,  Brenham. 
XV*  A  N.  W.  county  of  Arkansas,  bordering 
on  the  Indian  territory,  and  drained  by  the 
head  streams  of  White  and  Illinois  rivers; 
area,  870  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 17,266,  of  whom 
674  were  colored.  The  surface  is  diversified, 
and  the  soil  fertile.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  156,621  bushels  of  wheat,  580,687 
of  Indian  corn,  71,938  of  oats,  40,229  of  Irish 
and  18,562  of  sweet  potatoes,  156,648  lbs.  of 
butter,  14,876  of  wool,  and  116,176  of  tobacco. 
There  were  4,667  horses,  1,180  mules  and  assee^ 
4,153  milch  cows,  5,912  other  cattle,  7,597 
sheep,  and  83,481  swine.  Capital,  Fayetteville. 
XVI*  A  N.  E.  county  of  Tennessee,  bounded 
N.  E.  by  the  Watauga  river,  intersected  by 
the  Nolichucky,  and  separated  from  North 
Carolina  by  Bald  mountain ;  area,  about  480 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  16,817,  of  whom  1,614 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  diversified  by 
mountains  and  valleys,  and  the  soil  of  the  lat- 
ter is  highly  fertile.  Iron  ore  is  abundant,  and 
bituminous  coal  is  found.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Georgia  rail* 
road.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
170,934  bushels  of  wheat,  290,388  of  Indian 
corn,  148,383  of  oats,  8,488  of  Irish  and  8,656 
of  sweet  potatoes,  167,677  lbs.  of  butter,  2,- 
694  of  wool,  22,806  of  tobacco,  and  5,669  tons 
of  hay.    There  were  8,620  horses,  3,604  miloh 
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cows,  5,810  other  cattle,  18,208  sheep,  and 
15,335  swine;  1  pig  iron  establishment,  19 
^our  mills,  and  8  saw  mills.  Capital,  Jones- 
borough.  X?ll«  A  oentral  county  of  Ken- 
tucky, bounded  N.  W.  by  Lick  creek ;  area, 
about  550  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  12,464,  of 
whom  2,110  were  colored.  It  has  an  undu- 
lating surface  and  a  fertile  soil  resting  on  a 
limestone  formation.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  115,901  bushels  of  wheat,  40,- 
437  of  rye,  643,588  of  Indian  com,  84,742  of 
oats,  22,405  of  potatoes,  150,997  lbs.  of  butter, 
81,944  of  wool,  84,975  of  tobacco,  and  2,201 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  5,087  horses,  1,816 
mules  and  asses,  8,108  milch  cows,  5,968  other 
pattle,  10,635  sheep,  and  27,738  swine ;  2  flour 
mills,  and  5  saw  mills.  Capital,  Springfield. 
XVIIl*  A  S.  £.  county  of  Ohio,  separated  from 
West  Virginia  by  the  Ohio  river,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Muskingum;  area,  713  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  40,609.  It  has  a  diversified  sur- 
face and  a  very  fertile  soil.  Iron  ore  is  found, 
and  bituminous  coal  is  very  abundant.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  and 
Marietta  and  Pittsburgh  railroads.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  206,549  bushels  of 
wheat,  675,616  of  Indian  com,  245,414  of  oats, 
216,297  of  potatoes,  702,606  lbs.  of  butter, 
286,230  of  wool,  1,041,125  of  tobacco,  and 
26,431  tons  of  hay.  There  were  7,047  horses, 
7,669  milch  cows,  11,176  other  cattle,  61,- 
764  sheep,  and  17,588  swine ;  4  manufactories 
of  boots  and  shoes,  5  of  furniture,  1  of  hubs 
^nd  wagon  material,  1  of  rectified  coal  oil,  82 
of  cooperage,  4  of  iron,  4  of  woollens,  1  planing 
mill,  8  saw  mills,  6  tanneries,  6  currying  estab- 
lishments, and  10  flour  mills.  Capital,  Marietta. 
XDU  A  S.  county  of  Indiana,  bounded  N.  by 
the  Muscatatock  river,  and  drained  by  the  Lost 
and  Great  Blue ;  area,  510  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
18,495.  The  "Knobs"  range  of  hills  are  in 
the  £.  part.  The  surface  is  mostly  undulating, 
and  the  soil  very  fertile,  resting  upon  a  lime- 
stone and  sandstone  formation.  Lost  river 
flows  for  a  considerable  distance  under  ground. 
The  Louisville,  New  Albany,  and  Chicago  rail- 
road passes  through  the  county.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  213,378  bushels  of 
wheat,  681,399  of  Indian  com,  252,229  of  oats, 
83,803  of  potatoes,  820,309  lbs.  of  butter,  48,886 
of  wool,  30,280  of  tobacco,  and  8,546  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  6,378  horses,  1,126  mules 
and  asses,  5,235  milch  cows,  8,766  other  cattle, 
18,290  sheep,  and  29,176  swine;  4  manufacto- 
ries of  carriages  and  wagons,  8  of  furniture, 
11  tanneries,  7  currying  establishments,  11  saw 
mills,  16  flour  mills,  and  1  woollen  mill.  Cap- 
ital, Salem.  XX*  A  S.  W.  county  of  Illinois, 
drained  by  the  Easkaskia  river  and  Elkhorn, 
Beaucoup,  and  Muddy  creeks ;  area,  680  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870, 17,599.  The  surface  is  level  and 
finely  diversified  with  prairie  and  woodland,  and 
the  soil  is  in  parts  very  fertile.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  St.  Louis  and 
Southeastern  railroads.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  672,486  bushels  of  wheat,  886,115 


of  Indian  com,  683,898  of  oats,  64,592  of  po- 
tatoes, 251,529  lbs.  of  butter,  22,136  of  wool, 
and  12,491  tons  of  hay.  There  were  6,220 
horses,  1,333  mules  and  asses,  3,798  milch 
cows,  4,812  other  cattle,  8,087  sheep,  and  20,- 
563  swine;  6  manufactories  of  agricultural 
implements,  13  of  carriages  and  wagons,  14 
flour  mills,  1  woollen  mill,  and  3  saw  mills. 
Capital,  Nashville.  XXI.  A  S.  E.  county  of 
Wisconsin,  drained  by  the  Milwaukee  river  and 
other  streams ;  area,  432  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
23,919;  in  1875,  23,862.  There  are  two  or 
three  small  lakes.  The  surface  is  mostly  level, 
and  the  soil  very  fertile.  Excellent  limestone 
for  building  abounds,  and  iron  is  found  in  some 
parts.  The  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railroad 
passes  through  it.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  716,687  bushels  of  wheat,  75,767  of 
rye,  216,382  of  Indian  corn,  393,543  of  oats, 
64,308  of  barley,  192,995  of  potatoes,  632,214 
lbs.  of  butter,  67,456  of  wool,  and  28,025  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  6,700  horses,  8,459  milch 
cows,  7,813  other  cattle,  16,808  sheep,  and 
12,773  swine;  1  manufactory  of  agricultural 
implements,  18  of  carriages  and  wagons,  6  of 
furniture,  13  of  saddlery  and  harness,  9  flour 
mills,  and  12  saw  mills.  Capital,  West  Bend. 
XXII*  An  E.  county  of  Minnesota,  separated 
from  Wisconsin  by  the  St.  Croix  river,  and 
bounded  S.  by  the  Mississippi ;  area,  880  so.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  11,809;  in  1875,  14,751.  It  has 
a  diversified  surface  and  a  fertile  soil.  There 
are  numerous  small  lakes.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi,  the  North 
Wisconsin,  and  the  West  Wisconsin  railroads. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  444,411 
bushels  of  wheat,  113,650  of  Indian  com,  267,- 
086  of  oats,  42,155  of  barley,  45,686  of  pota- 
toes, 118,892  lbs.  of  butter,  6,806  of  wool,  and 
6,430  tons  of  hay.  There  were  1,699  horses, 
2,074  milch  cows,  2,090  other  cattle,  2,179 
sheep,  and  2,870  swine;  4  manufactories  of 
cooperage,  4  breweries,  4  flour  mills,  and  11 
saw  mills.  Capital,  Stillwater.  XXIII.  A  S.  E. 
county  of  Iowa,  drained  by  the  Iowa,  Skunk, 
and  English  rivers ;  area,  556  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  18,952.  It  has  a  level  surface,  diversi- 
fied by  prairie  and  woodland,  and  the  soil  is 
generally  very  fertile.  It  is  partly  traversed 
by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  rail- 
road. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
333,053  bushels  of  wheat,  1,028,664  of  Indian 
corn,  268,027  of  oats,  67,167  of  potatoes,  457,- 
010  lbs.  of  butter,  ^0,879  of  cheese,  66,864  of 
wool,  and  31 ,246  tons  of  hay.  There  were  8, 658 
horses,  7,165  milch  cows,  14,518  other  cattle, 
19,618  sheep,  and  30,886  swine;  2  manufacto- 
ries of  agricultural  implements,  4  of  furniture, 

2  of  iron  castings,  7  flour  mills,  4  saw  mills,  and 

3  woollen  mills.  Capital,  Washington.  XXIT* 
An  E.  county  of  Nebraska,  separated  from 
Iowa  by  the  Missouri  river,  and  bounded  S.  W. 
by  the  Elkhorn ;  area,  about  400  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  4,452;  in  1875,  6,114.  The  surface  is 
undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.  Timber  is  found 
along  the  streams.    The  Omaha  and  North- 
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western  and  the  Sioaz  City  and  Pacific  rail- 
roads traverse  it.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  164,611  hushels  of  wheat,  208,696 
of  Indian  corn,  108,971  of  oats,  40,617  of  po- 
tatoes, 4,758  lbs.  of  wool,  97,082  of  butter,  and 
8,078  tons  of  hay.  There  were  1,481  horses, 
1,289  milch  cows,  2,107  other  cattle,  1,478 
sheep,  and  2,508  swine;  8  flour  mills,  and  8  saw 
mills.  Capital,  Blair.  XX¥.  A  8.  E.  county  of 
Missouri,  bounded  N.  E.  partly  by  Big  river 
and  N.  W.  partly  by  the  Maramec;  area,  870 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  11,719,  of  whom  971 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  generally  very 
hilly,  and  the  soil  moderately  fertile.  The 
county  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  wealth. 
Iron  mouQtain  near  the  S.  E.  border  is  a  huge 
mass  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  lead  mines  are 
very  numerous  near  the  county  seat.  Silver, 
copper,  plumbago,  copperas,  chalk,  and  lime- 
stone are  also  found  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  the  St.  Louis  and 
Iron  Mountdn  railroad.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  88,627  bushels  of  wheat,  261,688 
of  Indian  corn,  86,809  of  oats,  20,898  of  po- 
tatoes, 69,709  lbs.  of  butter,  14,684  of  wool, 
and  2,378  tons  of  hay.  There  were  2,578 
horses,  2,626  milch  cows,  4,447  other  cattle, 
7,880  sheep,  and  16,086  swine;  7 flour  mills, 
18  saw  mills,  1  blast  furnace,  and  15  lead  fur- 
naces. Capital,  Potosi.  XX¥I.  A  N.  £.  county 
of  Kansas,  bordering  on  Nebraska,  and  watered 
by  the  Little  Blue  river  and  other  streams; 
area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,081 ;  in  1875, 
8,622.  The  surface  is  rolling,  and  consists  of 
prairies,  with  well  timbered  river  bottoms;  the 
soil  is  moderately  fertile.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  51,176  bushels  of  wheat, 
128,124  of  Indian  corn,  18,484  of  oats,  16,109 
of  potatoes,  58,182  lbs.  of  butter,  and  5,284 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  785  horses,  887  milch 
cows,  1,562  other  cattle,  452  sheep,  and  761 
swine.  Capital,  Washington.  XXTILAN.W. 
county  of  Oregon,  bounded  E.  by  the  Willa- 
mette river,  bordering  W.  on  the  Coast  moun- 
tains, and  watered  by  Tualatin  river,  which  is 
navigable  for  some  distance,  and  other  streams; 
area,  750  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,261 ;  in  1875, 
4,968.  The  surface  is  diversified  with  prai- 
ries and  groves  of  timber,  and  the  soil  is  fer- 
tile. Iron  ore  is  abundant.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Oregon  Central  railroad.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  157,187  bushels  of 
wheat,  183,151  of  oats,  4,724  of  barley,  28,- 
915  of  potatoes,  29,920  lbs.  of  wool,  72,118 
of  butter,  and  5,409  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  1,718  horses,  1,508  milch  cows,  1,880 
other  cattle,  6,185  sheep,  and  6,177  swine. 
Capital,  Hillsborough.  XXTIII.  The  S.  W. 
county  of  Utah,  bordering  on  Arizona  and 
Nevada,  and  watered  by  the  Rio  Virgin  and 
Santa  Clara  rivers;  area,  1,890  sq.  m.;  pop. 
in  1870,  3,064.  The  Wahsatch  mountains  are 
on  the  north.  There  is  considerable  produc- 
tive soil  in  the  valleys  of  the  streams.  Cot- 
ton has  been  produced.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  4,842  bushels  of  wheat, 


6,769  of  Indian  com,  10,209  of  potatoes,  and 
5,845  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  789  horses, 
1,198  milch  cows,  2,007  other  cattle,  8,170 
sheep,  and  152  swine;  4  saw  mills,  and  1 
quartz  milL    Capital,  St.  George. 

WiSHINCrrON,  the  capital  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the 
left  or  N.  £.  bank  of  the  Potomac  river,  116i 
m.  above  its  mouth  at  Smithes  point,  and  184) 
m.  from  the  Atlantic  at  the  mouth  of  Chesa- 
peake bay,  between  the  Anacostia  or  Eastern 
branch  and  Rock  creek  (which  separates  it 
from  Georgetown  on  the  west),  85  m.  (direct) 
8.  W.  of  Baltimore,  and  205  m.  8.  W.  of  New 
York ;  lat.  (capitol)  88°  58'  20*1"  N.,  Ion.  77°  0' 
27-9"  W.  of  Greenwich;  pop.  in  1800,  8,910; 
1810,8,208;  1820,18,247;  1880,18,826;  1840, 
28,864;  1850,40,001;  1860,61,122;  1870,109,- 
199,  of  whom  85,455  were  colored  and  18,767 
foreigners,  including  6,948  Irish,  4,188  Ger- 
mans, and  1,285  English;  in  1875,  estimated 
at  188,000.  The  number  of  families  in  1870 
was  21,848;  of  dwellings,  19,545.  The  number 
of  houses  in  1875  was  28,121  (10,944  brick  and 
12,177  frame).  It  was  incorporated  as  a  city 
by  an  act  of  congress  of  May  8,  1802.  By  an 
act  of  Feb.  21, 1871,  to  take  effect  on  June  1 
of  that  year,  the  charter  was  repealed,  but  the 
territory  formerly  within  the  corporate  limits 
continues  to  be  luiown  as  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. It  is  14  m.  in  circuit,  and  covers  a  little 
more  than  9j^  sq.  m.  The  greatest  lei^th,  from 
Rock  creek  to  the  Eastern  branch  (W.  N.  W. 
to  £.  S.  E.),  is  4^  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  8}  m. ; 
average  dimensions,  about  4  by  21  m.  The 
Potomac  front  measures  4  m.,  and  tnat  on  the 
Eastern  branch  8i^  m.  The  site  covers  an  un- 
dulating tract  having  a  mean  altitude  of  about 
40  ft.  above  the  river.  The  elevation  of  the 
base  of  the  capitol  is  89^  ft. ;  of  the  highest 
point  in  the  city,  108*7  ft.  Beyond  the  limits 
is  a  circling  range  of  wooded  hUls.  The  Tiber, 
a  small  stream  emptying  into  the  Potomac,  runs 
through  the  city,  but  it  is  entirely  built  over, 
and  forms  part  of  the  sewerage  system.  The 
streets,  with  the  exception  of  tiiose  designated 
as  avenues,  are  laid  out  at  right  angles,  run- 
ning due  N.  and  S.,  and  E.  and  W.  The  initial 
streets  are  North  Capitol,  South  Capitol,  and 
East  Capitol  with  its  prolongation  W.,  which 
extend  directly  from  the  capitol  in  the  directions 
indicated  by  their  names.  The  streets  running 
N.  and  S.  are  numbered  from  North  and  South 
Capitol  streets,  being  known  as  1st  street  £., 
1st  street  W.,  and  so  on,  as  they  are  £.  or  W. 
of  the  capitol.  The  streets  running  E.  and  W. 
are  lettered  from  East  Capitol  street  and  its 
prolongation,  being  known  as  A  street  N.,  A 
street  S.,  and  so  on.  East  Capitol  street  is  160 
ft.  wide,  and  North  and  South  Capitol  streets 
are  each  180  ft. ;  the  width  of  the  other  streets 
varies  from  70  to  160  ft.  There  are  21  avenues, 
named  after  states  of  the  Union,  crossing  the 
streets  diagonally,  the  principal  of  which  radi- 
ate from  the  capitol,  white  house,  or  Lincoln 
square  E.  of  the  capitol.  Of  these  19  are  from 
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120  to  100  ft.  wide,  and  2  are  85  ft.  wide. 
These  streets  and  ayenaes  divide  the  city  into 
1,170  hlocks  or  squares,  many  of  whioh  have 
been  sabdivided  by  streets  or  alleys  from  40  to 
65  ft.  wide,  variously  named  and  not  included 
in  the  original  plan.  Pennsylvania  avenue,  the 
great  business  thoroughfare,  extending  across 
tiie  city  from  Rock  creek  to  the  Eastern  branch, 
is  interrupted  by  the  capitol  and  the  white 
house,  between  which  it  forms  the  main  avenue 
of  communication.  Between  these  points  it  is 
160  ft.  wide,  elsewhere  180  ft.  Massachusetts 
avenue,  N.  E.  of  Pennsylvania  avenue,  is  the 
handsomest  in  the  city.    It  runs  parallel  with 


Map  of  Washington  and  Vicinity. 
1.  Cimitol.  2.  President's  House.  8.  Statne  of  Wasliington.  4.  Treasiuy  Department.  6. 
Corcoran  Art  Qallery.  6.  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building.  7.  Interior  Department  8. 
General  Post  Office.  9.  Deftartment  of  JostioB.  10.  Department  of  Agnculture.  11. 
Observatory.  12.  -  Arsenal.  18.  Navy  Yard.  14.  Smithsonian  Institution.  15.  Wash- 
ington Monument    16.  Botanic  Garden. 

the  latter,  and  is  160  ft.  wide  throughout.  The 
city  has  an  exceUent  system  of  sewerage,  and 
since  1871  the  streets  and  avenues  have  been 
greatly  improved  and  beautified.  They  are 
well  graded  and  paved,  ornamented  with  a 
variety  of  shade  trees,  and  well  lighted  with 
gas.  There  are  several  squares  handsomely 
laid  out  and  containing  fountains,  trees,  and 
shrubbery.  In  Lafayette  square,  N.  of  the 
white  house,  is  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
Gen.  Jackson  by  Clark  Mills;  in  Judiciary 
square,  a  statue  of  Lincoln  by  Lot  Flannery ; 
and  in  Rawlins  square,  a  heroic  bronze  statue 
of  Gen.  John  A.  Rawlins  by  J.  Bailey.     On 


April  14, 1876,  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Lin- 
coln by  Thomas  Ball,  erected  by  contributions 
of  colored  people,  was  unveiled  in  Lmcoln  park. 
At  the  intersections  of  the  principal  avenues 
are  spaces  termed  circles.  Washington  cir- 
cle, at  the  intersection  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Hampshire  avenues,  contains  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  Washington  by  Clark  Mills; 
and  an  unnamed  circle  N,  of  the  white  house,  a 
colossal  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  Scott 
by  H.  K.  Brown.  At  the  intersections  of  the 
streets  with  the  avenues  are  small  spaces  called 
triangles,  many  of  which  are  ornamented.  The 
mall  extends  from  the  capitol  grounds  W.  to 
15th  street,  between  B 
street  N.  and  B  street 
8.,  taking  the  place  of 
"West  Capitol  street. 
It  contains  the  botan- 
ic garden,  the  Smith- 
sonian institution  (see 
Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion), and  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture. 
The  botanic  garden, 
comprising  10  acres, 
is  under  the  control  of 
a  committee  of  con- 
gress. The  "park "ex- 
tends W.  from  the  mall 
to  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  and  contains 
the  unfinished  Wash- 
ington monument  and 
the  government  pro- 
pagating garden  and 
nursery. — The  capitol 
is  on  the  W.  brow  of  a 
plateau  that  forms  the 
E.  portion  of  the  city. 
The  corner  stone  was 
laid  by  Washington, 
Sept.  18, 1793,  and  the 
N.  wing  was  ready  for 
the  first  sitting  of  con< 
gress  here,  Nov.  17, 
1800.  The  S.  wing 
was  finished  in  1808, 
and  the  interior  of 
both  wings  was  burned 
by  the  British,  Aug. 
24,  1814.  The  recon- 
struction of  the  wings  was  begun  in  1815,  the 
foundation  of  the  main  building  was  laid  March 
24,  1818,  and  the  whole  was  completed  in 
1827.  An  act  passed  Sept.  30,  1850,  provided 
for  the  extension  of  the  capitol.  The  corner 
stone  of  the  extension  was  laid  July  4,  1851, 
by  President  Fillmore,  and  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  Daniel  Webster.  It  was  finished  in 
1867.  The  whole  edifice  fronts  the  east.  The 
old  building,  which  now  forms  the  centre,  is 
852  ft.  4  in.  long  and  121  ft.  6  in.  deep,  with 
a  portico  160  ft.  wide  of  24  Corinthian  col- 
umns on  the  east,  and  a  projection  of  88  ft. 
on  the  west,  embracing  a  recessed  portico  of 
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10  coupled  oolomns.  The  extension  consists 
of  two  wings  placed  at  the  N.  and  S.  ends  of 
the  central  bmlding,  44  ft.  from  it,  with  con- 
necting corridors  56  ft.  8  in.  wide,  inclusive 


of  their  outside  colonnades.  Each  wing  is  142 
ft.  8  in.  in  front  on  the  east  by  238  ft  10  in. 
in  depth,  exclusive  of  the  porticoes  and  steps. 
The  porticoes  fronting  the  east  have  each  23 


iMi^^ 


The  Capitol. 


monolithic  fluted  columns,  and  extend  the  en- 
tire width  of  the  front,  having  central  pro- 
jections of  10  ft.  4  in.  forming  double  porti- 
<coes  in  the  centre,  the  width  of  the  gable. 
There  is  also  a  portico  of  10  columns  on  the 
W.  end  of  each  wing,  105  ft  8  in.  wide,  pro- 
jecting 10  ft.  6  in.,  and  like  porticoes  on  the 
N.   side  of   the  N. 

wing  and  S.  side  of  -_  ^p^^^ 

the  S.  wing,  with  a  ~ 

width  of  121  ft  4  in.  ^f^ 

The  entire  length  of  ^^=^ 

the  capitol  is  751  ft. 
4  in.,  and  the  great- 
est depth,  including 
porticoes  and  steps, 
is  348  ft.  The  ground 
covered  by  the  build- 
ing, exclusive  of 
courtyards,  is  153,- 
112  sq.  ft,  or  a  little 
over  8 J  acres.  The 
walls  of  the  central 
building  are  of  sand- 
stone painted  white; 
the  extensions  are  of 
white  marble  slight- 
ly variegated  with 
blue.  Outwardly  the 
capitol  has  various 
architectural  adorn- 
ments, with  several  groups  of  sculptures ;  with- 
in it  is  profusely  decorated  with  frescoes,  sculp- 
tures, and  paintings.  From  the  centre  rises 
a  cast-iron  dome,  185}  ft  in  diameter,  to  a 


height  of  287}^  ft.  above  the  basement  floor 
of  the  building.  From  the  top  of  the  dome, 
which  is  surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue  of 
Liberty  by  Crawford,  191  ft  high,  a  magni- 
ficent view  of  the  city  and  surrounding  conn- 
try  is  obtained.  The  rotunda  is  a  circular 
room  96'  ft  in  diameter,  rising  to  the  entire 


PresldenVs  House. 


height  of  the  interior  of  the  dome,  180  ft  It 
contains  a  number  of  historical  painting  by 
John  Trumbull  and  others.  The  senate  cham- 
ber, in  the  centre  of  the  N.  extension,  is  reo- 
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taDgnlar,  113  ft.  8  in.  long,  80  ft.  8  in.  wide, 
and  36  ft  high ;  it  is  surrounded  by  galleries 
capable  of  seating  1,200  persons.  The  hall  of 
the  house  of  representatives  is  in  the  centre 


Treasury  Department 

of  the  S.  extension,  and  is  189  ft.  long,  98  ft. 
wide,  and  86  ft.  high,  with  a  gallery  seating 
1,000.  The  hall  formerly  occupied  by  the 
senate,  and  now  by  the  supreme  court,  is  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  N.  wing  of  the  central  build- 
ing, and  is  semfoircular,  75  ft.  long  and  45  ft. 
high.  The  court  of  claims  is  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  W.  extension  of  the  central  build- 
ing. The  old  hall  of  representatives  is  in  the 
S.  wing  of  the  central  building,  between  the 
rotunda  and  the  pres- 
ent hall  of  the  house, 
and  is  the  most  stately  --.^^'^^ 

and  beautiful  apartment  -^ 

in  the  whole  edifice.    It  ^-^-_^"^  - 

is  semicircular,  96  ft. 
long  and  57  ft.  high, 
and  is  now  used  as  the 
receptacle  of  the  histor- 
ical statues  which  con- 
gress in  1864  invited 
the  states  to  contribute, 
each  state  to  furnish 
two,  and  contains  other 
statuary  and  paintings. 
The  library  of  congress 
occupies  a  fine  room  91 
ft.  6  in.  long,  84  ft. 
wide,  and  88  ft.  high, 
on  the  west  of  the  ro- 
tunda, together  with 
two  wings,  each  90  ft. 
6  in.  long,  29  ft.  6  in. 
wide,  and  38  ft.  high. 
The  law  branch  of  the  library  is  in  an  apart- 
ment immediately  below  the  supreme  court 
room.  The  capitol  grounds  comprise  51^ 
acres,  handsomely  laid  out  and  containing  a 
827  VOL.  XVI.— 31 


great  variety  of  trees.  E.  of  the  capitol  is 
a  colossal  statue  in  marble  of  Washington, 
by  Greenough.— The  president's  house  or  ex- 
ecutive mansion  is  in  the  W.   part  of  the 

city,    H    m.   from  the 

capitol.  It  is  two  sto- 
ries high,  170  ft.  long, 
and  86  ft.  deep,  with  a 
portico  on  the  north 
supl^orted  on  eight  Ionic 
columns,  and  a  semicir- 
cular colonnade  on  the 
south  of  six  Ionic  col- 
umns. It  is  of  free-> 
stone,  and  is  painted 
white,  from  which  qir- 
cumstance  it  is  popular- 
ly known  as  the  "  white 
house."  The  corner 
stone  was  laid  in  1792, 
and  the  edifice  was  oc- 
cupied by  President  Ad- 
ams in  1800.  It  was 
burned  by  the  British 
in  1814.  In  1816  con- 
gress authorized  its  res- 
toration, and  it  was 
again  occupied  in  1818. 
The  grounds  lie  between  15th  and  17th  streets, 
and  extend  to  the  Potomac,  comprising  about 
75  acres,  of  which  about  20  are  enclosed  as 
the  president's  private  grounds,  are  hand- 
somely laid  out,  and  contain  a  fountain.  The 
treasury  department,  just  E.  of  the  white 
house,  is  a  magnificent  building  in  the  Ionic 
style,  468  ft.  long  and  264  ft.  wide,  three 
stories  high  above  the  basement,  with  porti- 
coed  fronts  on  all  four  sides.    The  E.  front  is 


'^ 


New  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building. 


of  Virginia  freestone ;  the  rest  of  the  building 
is  of  Dix  island  granite.  Immediately  W.  of 
the  white  house  is  a  structure  in  course  of  erec- 
tion intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
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state,  war,  and  navy  departments.  It  is  of 
granite,  in  the  Roman-Doric  style,  471  ft.  long 
and  253  ft.  wide,  or  including  projections  and 
steps  567  by  842  ft,  and  128  ft.  high.  It  has 
four  facades,  those  on  the  north  and  south 
and  on  the  east  and  west  respectively  being 
counterparts.  It  was  begun  in  1871,  and  the 
S.  portion  was  occupied  by  the  state  depart- 
ment in  1875.  The  war  and  navy  departments 
still  occupy  plain  brick  structures,  which  are 
to  be  taken  down  to  give  place  to  the  new 
building.  The  department  of  the  interior  is 
in  a  grand  Doric  building  of  marble,  free- 
stone, and  granite,  commonly  called  the  pat- 
ent office.  It  occupies  two  blocks,  between 
7th  and  9th  and  F  and  G  streets,  in  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  city,  and  is  453  ft.  long 
and  881  ft.  wide,  including  porticoes,  and  75 
ft.  high.  Besides  the  patent  offices,  the  edi- 
fice contains  the  pension  office,  and  the  offices 
of  public  lands  and  Indian  affairs.  The  most 
interesting  feature  is  the  very  extensive  col- 
lection of  inventors'  models.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  F  street  is  the  general  post  office, 
a  marble  structure  in  the  Oorinthian  style.  It 
is  800  ft.  long  and  204  ft.  wide,  and  consists  of 
two  stories  with  a  rustic  basement.  Here  are 
the  office  of  the  postmaster  general,  the  dead 
letter  office,  and  the  city  post  office.  The  de- 
partment of  agriculture  occupies  a  renaissance 
building  of  brick  and  brown  stone  trimmings, 
170  by  61  ft.  and  three  stories  high,  besides 
basement  and  Mansard  roof,  situated  between 
the  Smithsonian  institution  and  the  Washing- 
ton monument.  It  contains  a  museum,  and 
has  extensive  greenhouses.  The  grounds  are 
handsomely  laid  out,  and  contain  a  great  vari- 
ety of  trees  and  plants.  The  United  States 
naval  observatory  (lat.  88°  58'  88-8",  Ion.  77° 
3'  l'8'O  occupies  a  commanding  site  on  the 
bank  of  the  Potomac  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
city,  in  a  handsome  enclosure  of  19  acres.  By 
act  of  congress  the  meridian  of  the  observato- 
ry is  adopted  as  the  American  meridian  for  all 
astronomical  purposes,  and  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich  is  adopted  for  all  nautical  purposes. 
The  department  of  justice,  bureau  of  educa- 
tion, office  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  ter- 
ritories, nautical  almanac  office,  signal  office, 
and  coast  survey  office  occupy  rented  build- 
ings. The  army  medical  museum,  the  ordnance 
museum,  and  the  government  printing  office 
are  noteworthy.  The  arsenal  is  at  the  extreme 
S.  point  of  the  city ;  the  grounds  comprise  45 
acres,  handsomely  laid  oiit.  The  navy  yard  is 
on  the  Anacostia,  and  contains  27  acres ;  near 
it  are  the  marine  barracks.  The  District  court 
house  is  on  Judiciary  square ;  the  new  jail  is 
in  the  E.  part  of  the  city. — Among  the  princi- 
pal buildings  not  belonging  to  the  government 
are  the  masonic  temple,  odd  fellows'  hall,  and 
Lincoln  hall,  which  contains  the  library  and 
reading  room  of  the  young  men's  Christian  as- 
sociation. The  Corcoran  art  gallery  occupies 
a  fine  building  near  the  white  house.  It  was 
conveyed  to  a  board  of  trustees  for  the  ben- 


efit of  the  public  in  1869  by  W.  W.  Corcoran, 
a  Washington  banker.  The  principal  theatres 
are  Ford's  opera  house  and  the  National  thea- 
tre. The  hotels  of  Washington  are  a  prominent 
feature  of  tJie  city.  The  principal  are  the  Ar- 
lington, Ebbitt,  Imperial,  Metropolitan,  Nation- 
d,  St.  James,  St.  Marc,  and  Willard's.    There 


Corcoran  Art  Building. 

are  five  principal  markets,  of  which  three  have 
fine  buildings.  There  is  a  bridge  across  the 
Potomac,  known  as  the  "long"  bridge,  for 
railroad  and  ordinary  travel.  The  Anacostia 
is  spanned  by  three  bridges  (one  for  railroads 
only)  and  Rock  creek  by  four.  Horse  cars 
run  to  every  quarter  of  the  city  and  to  Greorge- 
town.  Communication  with  the  north  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Balti- 
more and  Potomac  railroads;  with  the  west 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio;  and  with  the 
south  by  the  Alexandria  and  Washington^ 
which  crosses  the  long  bridge.  There  are  two 
depots.  Ferry  steamers  ply  hourly  to  Alex- 
andria, Va. — The  prosperity  of  Washington 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  the  national 
government,  and  there  is  very  little  mann- 
factoring  or  other  business.  The  city  con- 
tains five  national  banks,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $1,700,000,  three  savings  banks,  a 
safe  deposit  company,  and  18  insurance  com- 
panies (two  life),  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$2,650,000.  The  taxable  value  of  real  prop- 
erty in  1875  was  $78,818,934,  besides  which 
there  was  about  $21,000,000  worth  exempt 
from  taxation,  not  including  the  public  build- 
ings of  the  general  government.  The  metro* 
politan  police  force  has  jurisdiction  through- 
out the  District  of  Columbia ;  the  fire  depart- 
ment is  also  coextensive  with  the  District. 
Washington  and  Georgetown  are  supplied  with 
water  from  the  great  falls  of  the  Potomac 
above  by  an  aqueduct  12  m.  long,  which  dis- 
charges into  a  distributing  reservoir  2  m.  from 
Rock  creek  and  4^  m.  from  the  capitol.  It 
was  begun  in  1858  and  completed  in  1859,  and 
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has  a  capacity  of  80,000,000  gaDons  a  day.  The 
distribating  reservoir  is  capable  of  containing 
800,000,000  gallons.  From  this  point  the  water 
is  conveyed  to  the  cities  in  three  great  mains, 
having  a  capacity  of  800,000,000  gallons  a  day. 
The  present  consumption  is  28,000,000  gallons. 
Two  miles  above  the  distributing  reservoir  is  a 
receiving  reservoir,  with  a  capacity  of  168,- 
000,000  gallons.  Among  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions, many  of  which  receive  aid  from  the 
government,  are  the  naval  hospital  and  the 
Washington  asylum,  serving  as  an  almshouse 
and  workhouse  for  the  District.  The  soldiers^ 
home,  8  m.  N.  of  the  oapitol  and  beyond  the 
city  limits,  was  established  in  1851  for  aged  or 
disabled  soldiers  of  the  regular  army.  It  oc- 
cupies a  beautiful  site,  and  the  grounds,  com- 
prising 500  acres,  are  handsomely  laid  out  and 
contain  several  fine  buildings.  The  District 
reform  school  for  boys,  established  in  1866, 
with  a  farm  of  150  acres,  is  N.  E.  of  the  city. 
The  government  hospital  for  the  insane,  with 
accommodations  for  550  patients,  is  on  the  S. 
£.  bank  of  the  Anacostia.  It  was  opened  in 
1855,  and  is  designed  for  the  insane  of  the 
army  and  navy  and  the  indigent  insane  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  land  appurtenant 
comprises  419  acres,  of  which  185  are  enclosed 
by  a  wall.  The  Columbia  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  is  on  the  N.  E.  border  of  the 
city,  in  a  plot  of  100  acres.  The  institution 
was  chartered  by  congress  in  1857,  and  is  de- 
signed for  deaf-mut^  children  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  those  whose  parents  are  in 
the  army  or  navy.  A  coUegiate  department, 
the  National  deaf-mute  college,  was  organized 
in  1864.  This  is  the  only  deaf-mute  college  in 
the  world,  and  is  open  to  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. — ^The  public  schools  of 
Washington  form  part  of  the  free  school 
system  of  the  District.  Separate  accommoda- 
tions are  provided  for  colored  children.  There 
are  several  fine  school  buildings.  The  number 
of  children  of  school  age  (6  to  17  years)  in  the 
city  in  1870,  according  to  the  United  States 
census,  was  25,985  (17,408  white  and  8,582 
colored).  The  following  are  the  school  statis- 
tics of  the  city  for  1878-'4 : 


CLASS  or  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of 
pvpQi  arollMl. 


PabKe,  white 

•*     colored 

"     total 

PitvBta  and  de&omlnatioiial,  white 


A'rcng* 


9,845  7,850 

4,870  8,428 

14,715, 10,779 

4,106  8,645 
colored  547  459 
total ..  1 4,668  4,007 


An 


19,868  I 


14,869 


The  total  expenditure  for  public  school  pur- 
pose amounted  to  $216,884  82 ;  value  of  pub- 
lic school  property,  $910,687.  The  public 
schools  for  whites  comprised  one  normal 
school  and  grammar,  intermediate,  secondary, 
and  primary  grades;  those  for  colored  chil- 
dren, a  preparatory  high  school  and  grammar 
and  primary  grades.    The  private  and  denomi- 


national schools  given  in  the  table  numbered 
78,  and  included  18  night  schools  and  20  color- 
ed schools;  besides  these,  which  were  for  pri- 
mary instruction,  there  were  28  academies,  &o., 
for  secondary  instruction,  with  1,454  pupils. 
In  1874  the  public  schools  of  the  entire  District 
were  placed  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  19 
trustees,  subordinate  to  whom  are  two  super- 
intendents, one  having  charge  of  the  white 
schools  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  and 
the  white  and  colored  schools  outside  of  those 
cities,  and  the  other  of  the  colored  schools  of 
Washington  and  Georgetown.  Howard  uni- 
versity is  near  the  N.  border  of  the  city,  be- 
yond the  limits.  (See  Howabd  Univebsitt.) 
Columbian  university,  just  N.  W.  of  the  city, 
was  incorporated  as  a  college  in  1821  and  as  a 
university  in  1878.  It  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Baptists.  Its  law  and  medical  departments, 
the  latter  known  as  the  National  medibal  col- 
lege, are  in  the  city.  In  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  lettera,  of 
science,  and  of  arts,  and  of  master  of  arts,  are 
conferred.  A  preparatory  school  is  connected 
with  it.  In  1875-' 6  there  were  12  instructors 
and  108  preparatory  and  48  collegiate  students. 
Near  the  Columbian  university  is  Wayland 
seminary,  also  under  the  control  of  the  Bap- 
tists, established  in  1865  for  the  education  of 
colored  preachers  and  teachers.  It  has  aca- 
demic, normal,  and  theological  departments. 
Gonzaga  college,  on  I  street  N.  of  the  capitol, 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Jesuits.  It  was 
formerly  known  as  Washington  seminary,  and 
was  incorporated  under  its  present  name  in 
1858.  In  the  city  are  also  the  law  and  medi- 
cal departments  of  Georgetown  college  (see 
Geobgetown^,  the  National  college  of  phar- 
macy (established  in  1872),  and  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  National  university.  The  last 
is  the  only  department  organized  of  a  proposed 
university  incorporated  in  1870.  The  con- 
gressional library  contains  (1876)  more  than 
800,000  volumes ;  Washington  library  company 
and  young  men's  Christian  association,  15,000; 
odd  fellows',  8,600 ;  masonic,  2,828 ;  Columbian 
university,  5,750 ;  Gonzaga  college,  10,000 ; 
Howard  university,  8,000 ;  National  deaf-mute 
college,  1,700.  The  government  departments 
and  bureaus  have  libraries  of  from  1,500  to 
40,000  volumes.  Eight  daily  and  eleven  week- 
ly (one  German)  newspapers  are  published, 
besides  a  number  of  periodicals.  There  are 
117  churches  and  chapels,  viz. :  80  Baptist  (19 
colored),  1  Campbellite,  1  Congregational,  15 
Episcopal  (1  colored),  1  Friends',  1  German 
Reformed,  2  Jewish,  8  Lutheran  (1  colored), 
10  Methodist  (colored),  16  Methodist  Episcopal, 
1  Methodist  Episcopal,  South,  8  Methodist 
Protestant,  18  Presbyterian  (1  colored),  1  Re- 
formed Episcopal,  10  Roman  Catholic  (1  col- 
ored), 1  Swedenborgian,  1  Unitarian,  1  United 
Brethren  in  Christ,  and  1  UniversaJist. — The 
permanent  seat  of  the  federal  government  was 
fixed  on  the  Potomac  by  an  act  of  congress 
passed  July  16,  1790;  in  1791  the  site  was 
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selected  by  Washington,  and  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  lay  out  the  city.  The  gov- 
ernment was  established  here  in  1800«  congress 
assembling  on  Nov.  17.  On  Aug.  24,  1814, 
the  British  took  possession  of  the  city  and 
bamed  the  pablic  boildings.  Washington  was 
nnder  municipal  government  from  1802  to 
1871,  when  a  territorial  government  was  or- 
ganized for  the  entire  District.  This  was  abol- 
ished by  the  act  of  June  20, 1874,  which  placed 
the  District  under  three  commissioners  appoint- 
ed by  the  president  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate.  The  apprehensions  of  an  attack  upon 
Washington  had  an  important  bearing  upon 
military  operations  during  a  great  part  of  the 
civil  war.  Slight  works  were  begun  before  the 
city  at  an  early  date,  and  after  the  defeat  at 
Bull  Run  these  became  formidable,  and  at  times 
were  strongly  garrisoned.  After  Pope's  defeat 
at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  Union 
army  was  concentrated  behind  the  intrench- 
ments  at  Washington,  MoOlellan  being  placed 
in  command  of  all  the  troops  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  capital.  In  July,  1864,  Washington  was 
left  actually  unguarded,  and  Lee  ordered  a  sud- 
den raid  by  which  he  hoped  to  induce  Grant  to 
withdraw  so  much  of  his  force  around  Peters- 
burg and  Richmond  as  to  involve  at  least  a 
temporary  raising  of  the  siege.  This  operation 
was  intrusted  to  Gen.  Early,  with  about  12,000 
men,  who  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  at  Mono- 
cacy,  on  the  9th,  defeated  Gen.  Wallace.  On 
the  morning  of  the  11th  he  was  in  front  of 
Fort  Stevens,  almost  in  sight  of  Washington. 
Grant  meanwhile  had  sent  Gen.  Wright  with 
the  6th  corps  from  Petersburg.  On  the  12th 
he  attacked  Early,  who  retreated  during  the 
night,  and  recrossed  the  Potomac. 

WiSHINGTON,  a  borough  and  the  county 
seat  of  Washington  co.,  Pennsylvania,  81  m. 
S.  W.  of  Pittsburgh  by  the  Ohartiers  railroad ; 
pop.  in  1870,  8,571.  It  is  connected  by  a 
branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad 
with  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  There  are  two  iron 
founderies,  a  woollen  factory,  two  coach  fac- 
tories, and  various  other  manufactories,  a  na- 
tional bank,  a  savings  bank,  several  schools, 
three  weekly  newspapers,  and  11  churches, 
viz. :  Baptist,  Disciples',  Episcopal,  Lutheran, 
Methodist  (8),  Presbyterian  (8),  and  Roman 
Oatholic.  Washington  is  the  seat  of  Wash- 
ington female  seminary,  and  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson  college  (Presbyterian),  formed 
in  1865  by  the  union  of  Jefferson  and  Wash- 
ington colleges.  It  occupies  fine  grounds,  on 
which  commodious  new  buildings  have  been  re- 
cently erected.  It  comprises  preparatory  and 
collegiate  departments,  the  latter  having  clas- 
sical and  scientific  courses.  The  libraries  con- 
tain 8,000  volumes;  the  endowment  amounts 
to  $220,000.  In  1875-'6  there  were  10  in- 
structors and  21  preparatory  and  136  collegi- 
ate students.  Jefferson  college,  at  Oanons- 
burg,  Pa.,  was  chartered  in  1802,  and  grew 
out  of  the  Oanonsburg  academy,  opened  in 
1791.    Washington  college  was  chartered  in 


1806,  and  grew  out  of  Washington  academy, 
chartered  in  1787  and  opened  in  1789.  The 
number  of  graduates  of  Jefferson  college  is 
1,890;  of  Washington  college,  846;  of  Wash- 
ington  and  Jefferson  college  (1876),  298. 

WASHmcrroir,  Bwhrod,  an  American  jurist, 
born  in  Westmoreland  oo.,  Ya.,  June  5,  1762, 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  26,  1829.  He  was 
the  son  of  John  Augustine  Washington,  a 
younger  brother  of  George  Washington.  In 
the  winter  of  1780--'81  he  volunteered  in  a 
troop  of  horse  commanded  by  Ool.  J.  F.  Mer- 
cer, and  continued  in  the  service  till  the  dis- 
banding of  the  troop  after  the  siege  of  York- 
town.'  He  afterward  studied  law  in  Philadel- 
phia, practised  in  his  native  county,  in  1787 
was  elected  to  the  Virginia  house  of  delegates, 
and  in  1788  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
to  ratify  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
In  1798  President  Adams  appointed  him  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States.  By  the  will  of  Gen.  Washington  he 
became  the  possessor  of  the  Mount  Vernon 
estate,  and  resided  there ;  he  bequeathed  it  to 
his  nephew,  John  Augustine  Washington. 

WiSHOfCITON,  George,  the  first  president  of 
the  United  States,  born  in  Westmoreland  co., 
Va.,  Feb.  22  (old  style,  11),  1782,  died  at 
Mount  Vernon,  Dec.  14,  1799.  The  house  in 
which  he  was  born  was  in  a  parish  called  by 
the  family  name  of  Washington,  near  Pope's 
creek,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Potomac,  about 
half  a  mile  from  its  junction  with  that  river. 
It  was  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  boyhood  of 
Washington,  but  in  1815  a  stone  with  a  suit- 
able inscription  was  placed  on  the  spot  by 
George  Washington  Parke  Custis.  The  fam- 
ily to  which  Washington  belonged  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  traced  in  England.  The 
genealogies  accepted  by  Sparks  and  Irviiig 
and  his  other  biographers  have  recently  been 
proved  to  be  inaccurate.  His  great-grand- 
father, John  Washington,  emigrated  to  Vir- 
ginia about  1657,  with  his  brother  Lawren<^. 
George  Washington  was  the  son  of  Augus- 
tine Washington  and  his  second  wife  Mary 
Ball.  After  the  burning  of  the  house  at 
Pope's  creek,  his  father'  removed  to  a  house 
on  the  Rappahannock,  a  short  distance  below 
Fredericksburg.  Here  he  died  in  1743,  leaving 
a  large  landed  property  to  his  widow  and  five 
children.  To  his  oldest  son  Lawrence  he  be- 
queathed an  estate  on  the  Potomac  afterward 
known  as  Mount  Vernon.  George  received 
only  the  education  of  the  schools  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  his  instruction  at  them  did  not  go 
beyond  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with 
the  addition,  which  must  have  been  somewhat 
exceptional,  of  bookkeeping  and  surveying. 
He  paid  some  attention  to  the  French  lan- 
guage after  the  army  of  Oount  de  Rocham- 
beau  arrived  in  this  country,  but  never  at- 
tempted to  speak  or  write  it  His  orthography 
was  rather  defective,  a  very  common  fault  a 
century  ago.  Uniform  tradition  represents 
him  to  have  attained  an  early  development  of 
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ph  jsical  strength.    He  took  the  lead  in  all  the 
athletic  sports  and  exercises  of  his  compan- 
ions.   Though  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed 
npon  most  of  the  anecdotes  which  are  related 
of  his  boyhood  and  youth,  it  is  certain  that  he 
grew  up  of  a  vigorous,  and  in  early  life  spare 
and  agUe  frame,  capable  of  much  physical  en- 
durance, remarkably  strong  in  the  arms,  and 
a  bold  and  graceful  rider.    Nor  is  there  any 
doubt  that  he  early  acquired  among  his  con- 
temporaries that  character  for  justice,  veracity, 
and  sterling  honor,  which  he  sustained  through 
life.    His  ^der  brother  Lawrence  held  a  com- 
mission in  one  of  the  American  regiments 
which  were  sent  in  1740  to  reinforce  the  army 
under  Gen.  Wentworth  and  Admiral  Vernon, 
in  the  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Carta- 
gena.   While  on  this  expedition  Gapt.  Law- 
rence Washington  formed  intimate  personal 
relations  with  the  admiral,  and  on  his  return 
at  the  close  of  the  war  he  gave  to  his  newly 
occupied  residence  at  Hunting  creek  the  name 
of  Mount  Vernon,  in  honor  of  that  popular 
naval  hero.    When  George  was  14  years  old 
a  midshipman^s  warrant  was  obtained  for  him, 
and  it  is  said  that  his  clothes  were  packed  to 
go  on  board  ship.    His  mother  alone  never 
cordially  approved  of  the  plan,  and  it  was 
finally  abandoned  in  consequence  of  her  op- 
position.    Tradition  represents  her  as  a  wo- 
man of  vigorous  character  and  masculine  will. 
He  was  trained  by  her  in  habits  of  frugality 
and  industry,  to  obey  rightful  authority,  and  to 
speak  the  truth.    George  Washington  had  ever 
been  the  favorite  of  Lawrence,  and  after  leav- 
ing school  passed  much  of  his  time  at  Mount 
Vernon,  occupied  in  summer  with  the  usual 
routine  of  plantation  life,  and  in  winter  and 
the  studious  hours  of  the  year  with  his  favor- 
ite branch  of  surveying,  in  which  he  became  a 
great  proficient.    He  made  it  his  profession, 
and  was  much  employed  by  the  eccentric  Lord 
Fairfax,  an  English  nobleman  who  had  made 
his  home  in  Virginia,  where  he  had  a  vast 
Bstate  and  lived  in  a  substantial  stone  dwell- 
ing called  Greenway  Oourt,  in  the  Shenandoah 
vaJley,  which  was  then  a  wilderness.    Three 
years  were  spent  in  this  way,  Washington 
passing  the  summers  in  surveying  Lord  Fair- 
fax's estates,  and  the  winters  principally  at 
Mount  Vernon.    The  foundations  of  his  for- 
tune, as  far  as  it  was  derived  from  his  own 
acquisitions,  were  probably  laid  in  part  by  the 
knowledge  gained  by  actual  inspection  of  the 
rich  lands  in  western  Virginia,  of  which  he 
afterward  became  a  large  proprietor.    In  the 
course  of  his  surveying  tours  he  frequently  en- 
countered parties  of  friendly  Indians,  and  be- 
came familiar  with  their  manners,  a  knowledge 
which  soon  stood  him  greatly  in  stead.    The 
very  scene  of  his  labors  as  a  surveyor,  the  N. 
W.  frontier  of  Virginia,  became  the  theatre  of 
those  movements  and  operations  which  formed 
the  memorable  commencement  of  his  military 
career.    The  French  and  Indian  war  had  its 
origin  in  the  jealousy  with  which  the  French 


government  contemplated  the  projects  of  the 
Ohio  company,  which  was  formed  about  this 
time,  and  of  which  Lawrence  Washington  was 
an  active  member.  The  attention  of  several  of 
the  colonial  assemblies,  and  of  that  of  Virginia 
among  the  first,  was  early  called  to  this  subject. 
In  the  anticipation  of  an  Indian  war,  and  prob- 
ably of  a  rupture  with  France,  the  government 
of  that  colony  began  military  preparations. 
The  province  was  divided  into  districts,  in  one 
of  which  Washington,  then  but  19  years  of 
age,  received  the  appointment  of  adjutant  with 
the  rank  of  major.  But  soon  afterward  his 
brother  Lawrence  was  ordered  to  the  West  In- 
dies for  his  health,  and  it  was  determined  that 
George  should  accompany  hira.  They  sailed 
for  Barbadoes  in  September,  1761,  and  arrived 
after  a  voyage  of  five  weeks.  They  had  scarce- 
ly been  a  fortnight  in  the  island  when  George 
was  attacked  with  smallpox,  by  which  he  was 
slightly  marked  through  life.  Finding  no  ma^ 
terial  relief  in  Barbadoes,  Lawrence  Wash- 
ington proposed  to  remove  to  Bermuda  in 
the  spring,  and  George  was  sent  back  to  con- 
duct his  sister-in-law  to  the  last  named  isl- 
and. He  reached  Virginia  after  a  most  tempes- 
tuous voyage ;  but  his  brother's  health  grew 
rapidly  worse,  and  the  proposed  removal  to 
Bermuda  was  abandoned.  This  was  the  only 
occasion  on  which  Washington  ever  left  the 
American  continent.  I^wrence  Washington 
returned  to  Virginia  in  the  summer  of  1752, 
and  died  shortly  after  at  the  age  of  84,  leav- 
ing a  large  fortune  to  an  infant  daughter  who 
did  not  long  survive  him.  By  his  will,  of 
which  George  was  one  of  the  executors,  the 
estate  of  Mount  Vernon  was,  on  the  demise  of 
the  daughter,  given  to  George,  who  added  to  it 
materiaUy  by  subsequent  purchases.  Though 
the  youngest  of  the  executors  named  in  the 
will,  owing  to  his  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  his  brother's  affairs,  and  his  prospective 
interest  in  the  property,  the  active  management 
of  the  estate  devolved  upon  him.  In  the  mean 
time  the  prospect  of  a  collision  on  the  frontier 
increased.  On  the  arrival  of  Dinwiddle  as  co- 
lonial governor,  the  military  establishment  was 
reorganized,  and  the  province  was  divided  into 
four  districts,  of  which  the  northern,  including 
several  counties,  was  assigned  to  Washington 
as  adjutant  general.  The  struggle  of  the  French 
and  English  for  the  possession  of  the  North 
American  continent  was  the  great  event  of  the 
middle  of  tiie  18th  century.  France  intrenched 
herself  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  aimed  by  a  line  of  posts 
through  the  interior  to  confine  the  English  to 
the  comparatively  narrow  strip  occupied  by  the 
Anglo-American  colonies  along  the  coast.  The 
intervening  territory,  watered  by  the  Ohio,  was 
claimed  by  both,  but  settled  as  yet  by  neither; 
in  fact,  it  was  occupied  by  Indians  with  the 
exception  of  a  settlement  of  twelve  Virginia 
families  headed  by  Oapt.  Gist,  who  had  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  Monongahela.  The 
Canadians  erected  a  fort  on  a  branch  of  French 
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oreek,  aboat  15  m.  S.  of  Lake  Erie,  and  sent 
emissaries  to  tiie  tribes  N,  W.  of  the  Ohio  to 
persaade  them  to  break  ap  the  infant  settle- 
ments of  the  Ohio  company.  Some  of  the  An- 
glo-American traders,  it  is  said,  were  seized 
and  sent  to  France.  Gov.  Dinwiddle,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against  these 
measures  of  the  French,  or  perhaps  of  ob- 
taining anthentic  information  of  their  char- 
acter, determined  to  despatch  a  special  mes- 
senger to  the  residence  of  the  French  com- 
mandant. After  others  to  whom  this  appoint- 
ment had  been  offered  had  declined  it,  it  was 
accepted  hj  Washington.  The  distance  to  be 
traversed,  most  of  the  way  throagh  a  wilder- 
ness, was  between  500  and  600  m. ;  winter 
was  at  hand,  and  the  journey  was  to  be  made 
without  military  escort,  through  a  territory 
occupied  by  Indian  tribes.  Washington  started 
from  Williamsburg  Nov.  U,  1753.  At  Gist's 
settlement  on  the  Monongahela  be  was  joined 
by  Gist,  with  whom  he  visited  the  French  post, 
delivered  his  despatches,  received  a  reply,  and 
started  for  home.  His  return  was  accompa- 
nied by  great  danger  from  Indians  and  from 
frozen  rivers.  He  narrowly  escaped  assassi- 
nation by  a  treacherous  guide,  and  was  nearly 
drowned  in  crossing  the  AUegbany.  Washing- 
ton's journal  of  this  perilous  expedition,  sent 
by  Gov.  Dinwiddle  to  London  and  published 
there,  was  regarded  in  England  as  a  document 
of  no  little  importance  for  the  light  which  it 
shed  on  the  designs  of  the  French  government 
with  respect  to  the  interior  of  this  continent. 
The  report  of  Washington  left  no  doubt  on  the 
mind  of  Gov.  Dinwiddle  that  all  attempts  to 
extend  the  settlements  toward  the  Ohio  would 
be  forcibly  resisted  by  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment. He  accordingly  convened  the  assembly, 
and  recommended  active  measures  of  prepara- 
tion, at  the  same  time  calling  the  attention  of 
the  other  colonial  governors  to  the  impending 
danger.  Virginia  voted  to  raise  a  regiment  of 
six  companies,  and  one  company  under  Oapt 
Trent  was  immediately  sent  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  point  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alle- 
ghany and  Monongahela  (the  present  site  of 
Pittsburgh),  which  Washington  had  especial- 
ly recommended  as  the  site  of  a  fort.  The 
command  of  the  regiment  was  given  to^Col. 
Fry,  and  Washington,  who  had  refused  to  be 
a  candidate  for  the  colonelcy,  was  appointed 
lieutenant  colonel.  He  moved  forward  with  a 
part  of  the  force  as  soon  as  it  could  be  got 
ready  to  take  the  field,  and  the  chief  command 
before  long  devolved  upon  him  by  the  death 
of  Ool.  Fry.  The  instructions  of  Gov.  Din- 
widdle to  the  commander  of  the  regiment  as- 
sumed the  existence  of  a  state  of  war,  and 
commanded  him  **  to  drive  away,  kill  and  de- 
stroy, or  seize  as  prisoners  all  persons,  not  the 
subjects  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  who 
should  attempt  to  settle  or  take  possession  of 
the  lands  on  the  Ohio  river  or  any  of  its  trib- 
utaries.'* Washington  reached  Will's  creek,  on 
his  way  to  the  Ohio,  on  April  20,  1754.     Here 


he  was  met  by  the  intelligence  that  Capt 
Trent's  party,  while  building  the  fort,  had 
been  compelled  by  an  overwhelming  force  of 
French  and  Indians  to  abandon  the  work.  The 
French  completed  it,  and  called  it  Fort  Du- 
quesne,  in  honor  of  the  governor  of  Canada. 
Although  it  eventually  appeared  that  the  re- 
ported numbers  of  the  French  and  Indians 
were  enormously  exaggerated,  the  state  of  af- 
fairs was  extremely  critical.  Washington,  how- 
ever, advanced  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Having 
received  information  from  the  friendly  Indians 
that  a  party  of  French  had  been  out  for  two 
days,  determined  to  attack  the  first  body  of 
English  they  should  meet,  as  a  measure  of  pre- 
caution he  threw  up  an  intrenohment  on  the 
Great  Meadows.  Gist  also  brought  him  infor- 
mation that  a  party  of  50  French  had  been  at 
his  settlement  the  day  before,  and  that  he  had 
seen  their  tracks  within  five  miles  of  the  Great 
Meadows.  This  information  was  confirmed 
during  the  night  by  an  express  from  the  chief 
of  the  friendly  Indians.  Washington  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  50  men,  and  in  company 
with  a  band  of  friendly  Indians,  after  a  forced 
and  laborious  night  march,  came  upon  the 
enemy  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  (May 
28).  The  French  were  completely  surprised, 
and  a  brief  action  followed.  M.  Jnmonville, 
the  French  commander,  and  10  of  bis  men 
were  killed,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  (except 
one  who  escaped),  22  in  number,  were  t^en 
prisoners.  On  the  side  of  the  Yirginians,  one 
was  killed  and  two  or  three  were  wounded. 
The  prisoners  were  marched  to  the  Great 
Meadows,  and  thence  under  guard  to  Wil- 
liamsburg. Considerable  reinforcements  were 
raised  and  advanced  as  far  as  Winchester ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  an  independent  company 
from  South  Carolina  under  Capt  Mackay,  none 
of  them  reached  the  Great  Meadows,  where 
the  whole  force  amounted  to  less  than  400 
men.  As  Washington  anticipated  after  the 
defeat  of  Jumonville's  party,  a  strong  force 
was  put  in  motion  against  him  from  Fort  Dn- 
quesne.  He  strengthened  the  Intrenchment 
at  the  Meadows,  and  named  it  Fort  Necessity. 
Capt.  Mackay,  as  an  ofScer  holding  a  royal 
commission,  claimed  precedence  of  the  provin- 
cial colonel.  To  prevent  a  collision  of  author- 
ity, Washington  advanced  with  his  regiment, 
leaving  Mackay  and  his  company  as  a  guard 
at  the  fort.  Two  weeks  were  required  to  force 
a  march  of  18  m.,  through  a  gorge  of  the  moun- 
tains, to  Gist's  settlement.  Here  authentic  in- 
formation was  received  that  the  enemy  at  Fort 
Duquesne  had  been  strongly  reinforced,  and 
might  be  shortly  looked  for.  Washington 
having  determined  to  make  a  stand  at  the  set- 
tlement, Capt.  Mackay  was  sent  for  and  prompt- 
ly brought  up  his  company.  It  was  however 
decided  by  a  council  of  war  that  the  enemy 
was  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  a  retreat  to 
Fort  Necessity  was  deemed  expedient  The 
retrograde  movement  occupied  two  days,  and 
they  were  soon  attacked  by  a  greatly  superior 
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force  of  French  and  Indians.  At  11  o'clock 
at  night  the  French  commander  proposed  a 
parley.  Suspecting  this  to  be  a  ruse  to  send 
an  officer  into  the  fort  in  order  to  obtain  infor- 
mation as  to  its  condition,  the  offer  was  twice 
declined  by  Washington,  but  was  at  length 
accepted.  The  terms  of  the  capitalation  were 
honorable.  The  Virginians  were  to  retain 
everything  in  their  possession  bat  the  artil- 
lery, to  nu&rch  out  of  the  fort  with  the  honors 
of  war,  and  to  be  allowed  to  retreat  unmolested 
to  the  settlements.  Notwithstanding  the  dis- 
astroas  termination  of  the  campaign,  not  the 
slightest  reproach  was  cast  on  Washington. 
In  1755  two  regiments  of  royal  troops  were 
sent  ont  under  the  veteran  Braddock,  with 
which  and  the  provincials  of  Virginia  the  cam- 
paign was  opened.  Washington,  disgusted  with 
the  precedence  enjoyed  by  the  officers  of  the 
regular  army,  threw  up  his  commission,  but 
tendered  his  services  as  a  volunteer  aide  to  Gen. 
Braddock,  who  gladly  accepted  them.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  severe  illness  Washington  was 
left  behind  at  the  Great  Meadows,  where  he 
consented  to  remain  only  on  condition  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  join  the  army  before  an 
engagement  took  place.  In  the  memorable 
event  of  July  9,  1755,  known  as  Braddock's 
defeat,  Washington  was  almost  the  only  officer 
of  distinction  who  escaped  from  the  cidamities 
of  the  day  with  life  and  honor.  The  other 
aides  of  Gen.  Braddock  were  disabled  early  in 
the  action,  and  Washington  alone  was  left  in 
that  capacity  on  the  field.  In  a  letter  to  his 
brother  he  says :  "  I  had  four  bullets  through 
my  coat,  and  two  horses  shot  under  me,  yet  I 
escaped  unhurt,  though  death  was  levelling  my 
companions  on  every  side."  His  feUow  aide, 
CoL  Orme,  who  was  the  witness  of  his  conduct, 
says  he  discharged  the  perilous  duties  which 
devolved  upon  him  "  with  the  greatest  courage 
and  resolution."  A  seal  which  had  been  car- 
ried by  Washington,  with  his  initials,  probably 
shot  away  from  his  person,  was  fonnd  after 
a  lapse  of  80  years  on  the  field  of  battle.  No 
attempt  was  made  by  the  French  to  pursue 
their  advantage,  but  the  reverse  at  Fort  Du- 

aneane  naturally  caused  a  general  alarm  in 
[le  province.  A  force  of  2,000  men  was  raised 
by  tne  assembly,  of  which  the  chief  command, 
notwithstanding  the  recent  disasters  and  the 
preference  of  another  candidate  by  the  gover- 
nor, was  conferred  on  Washington.  His  head- 
quarters were  established  at  Winchester,  and 
Uie  duty  of  protecting  the  frontier  devolved 
upon  him  till  the  end  of  the  war.  The  unfail- 
ing embarrassments  of  such  a  service,  the  im- 
patience of  a  militia  force  raised  by  drafting 
and  impressment,  unpaid  and  poorly  clad,  the 
frauds  of  contractors,  contradictory  and  prepos- 
terous orders  from  the  governor,  the  intrigues 
of  rivals  seeking  to  supplant  him,  the  arro- 
gant pretensions  of  a  subordinate,  and  whole- 
sale desertions  on  the  approach  of  danger — 
these  were  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
he  had  to  contend  for  the  rest  of  the  war.    In 


February,  1756,  Washington  made  a  hurried 
visit  to  Boston,  the  headquarters  of  Gov.  Shir- 
ley of  Massachusetts,  who  had  lately  been 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  royal 
forces  in  North  America.  His  ob^'ect  was  to 
submit  to  the  governor  the  question  of  pre- 
cedence which  had  sprung  up  between  the  pro- 
vincial officers  and  those  commissioned  by  the 
crown ;  it  was  justly  decided  in  favor  of  pre- 
cedence according  to  seniority.  The  years  1756 
and  1757  passed  without  any  important  mili- 
tary event  in  the  southern  department;  but 
the  labors  and  care  of  his  station  told  upon  the 
strong  constitution  of  Washington,  and  he  was 
prostrated  with  a  fever  for  four  months.  In 
1758  he  held  the  chief  command  of  the  Vir- 
ginia contingent  in  the  ill-conducted  and  all 
but  abortive  campaign  under  Gen.  Forbes 
against  Fort  Duquesne.  Nearly  dl  the  faults 
of  Braddock's  expedition  were  repeated,  and 
with  a  narrow  escape  from  the  same  results. 
Washington  formed  a  matrimonial  engagement 
with  Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  the  wealthy  widow 
of  John  Parke  Custis,  in  the  summer  of  1758, 
and  married  her  on  Jan.  17, 1759.  Having  been 
five  years  in  the  military  service,  and  vainly 
sought  promotion  in  the  royal  army,  he  took 
advantage  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Duquesne  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio  to  resign  his  commission.  His  proved 
courage,  discretion,  and  resources  had  gained 
for  him  the  confidence  of  the  conceited  and 
pragmatical  Dinwiddle  and  the  headstrong  and 
arrogant  Braddock,  as  they  did  afterward  of 
the  circumspect  and  persevering  Forbes;  but 
in  England  they  earned  for  him  nothing  but  a 
good-natured  rebuke  from  George  II.  and  a 
sneer  from  Horace  Walpole. — Shortly  after  his 
marriage,  Washington  removed  to  Mount  Ver- 
non, where  he  enlarged  the  mansion,  embel- 
lished the  grounds,  and  added  to  the  estete. 
As  a  member  of  the  provincial  assembly,  his 
winters  were  passed  in  Williamsburg.  He  was 
at  no  period  an  active  partisan  leader,  but  at 
all  times  and  in  all  assemblies  he  exercised  a 
paramount  influence  by  soundness  of  judgment 
and  weight  of  character.  Tobacco  and  wheat 
were,  before  the  revolution,  the  staple  pro- 
ducts of  his  plantations.  The  wheat  was  ground 
to  flour  upon  the  estate,  and  what  was  not 
wanted  for  home  consumption  was  sold  at 
Alexandria  or  shipped  from  the  river.  The 
tobacco  was  usually  shipped  directly  to  Liver- 
pool, Bristol,  or  London,  from  which  a  part 
of  the  returns  were  received  in  English  manu- 
factures. The  management  of  a  large  estate 
under  such  a  system  partook  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  commerce.  Invoices  of  the  articles 
to  be  exported  and  orders  for  the  articles  to 
be  received  in  exchange  were  to  be  made  out 
with  mercantile  exactness.  Account  books 
were  to  be  kept  and  an  extensive  correspon- 
dence carried  on.  All  this  labor  was  per- 
formed by  Washington  with  his  own  hand, 
and  with  remarkable  precision  and  neatness. 
The  estate  at  Mount  Vernon,  as  it  was  in  the 
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latter  years  of  his  life,  consisted  of  aboat  8,000 
acres.  One  half  of  this  was  in  wood  or  un- 
coltivated  lawns,  but  about  4,000  acres  were 
in  tillage,  and  managed  directly  by  Washing- 
ton himself.  The  cultivated  lands  lay  in  five 
farms,  each  with  its  appropriate  set  of  laborers 
directed  by  an  overseer,  the  whole,  daring  his 
long  absences  from  home,  nnder  a  general 
superintendent.  Daring  his  absence  each  of 
the  overseers  was  required  to  make  a  weekly 
written  report  to  the  superintendent,  contain- 
ing a  minute  account  of  everything  done  on 
the  farm  in  the  course  of  the  week,  including 
the  condition  of  the  stock  and  the  number  of 
days'  work  performed  by  each  laborer.  These 
reports  were  recorded  in  a  book  by  the  super- 
intendent, who  then  sent  the  originals  in  a 
weekly  letter  to  Gen.  Washington.  A  weekly 
answer  was  returned ;  usually  a  letter  of  four 
pages,  sometimes  of  twice  that  length,  care- 
fully prepared  from  a  rough  draft,  then  neatly 
trauscribed  by  the  writer,  after  which  a  press 
copy  was  taken.  The  rotation  of  crops  in  his 
numerous  fields  was  arranged  by  himself  for 
years  beforehand.  The  culture  of  tobacco  was 
given  up  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  as  ex- 
hausting to  the  soil  and  unfavorable  to  the 
health  of  the  laborers.  Being  the  proprietor 
of  a  large  landed  property  in  eastern  Virginia, 
Washington  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  slave- 
holder. He  inherited  a  plantation  cultivated 
by  slaves,  and  their  number  was  largely  in- 
creased by  the  dowry  of  his  wife.  The  whole 
number  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Washington 
in  his  own  right,  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
was  124;  the  "dower  negroes,''  as  they  are 
styled  in  his  will,  were  probably  as  numer- 
ous. His  correspondence  shows  him  to  have 
been  a  strict  and  vigilant,  but  at  the  same  time 
a  kind,  just,  and  considerate  master;  not  more 
careful  of  his  own  interests  than  of  the  health 
and  comfort  of  his  dependents.  As  early  as 
1T86  he  had  formed  a  resolution  never,  unless 
compelled  by  particular  circumstances,  ^*to 
possess  another  slave  by  purchase."  In  a  let- 
ter written  to  Mr.  Morris  in  that  year  he  says : 
**  There  is  not  a  man  living  who  wishes  more 
sincerely  than  I  do  to  see  a  plan  adopted  for 
the  aboUtion  of  slavery.  But  there  is  only  one 
proper  and  effectual  mode  by  which  it  can  be 
accomplished,  and  that  is  by  legislative  author- 
ity; and  this,  as  far  as  my  suffrage  will  go, 
will  never  be  wanting."  This  sentiment  recurs 
in  several  parts  of  his  correspondence.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  which  he  had  so  long 
entertained,  he  provided  by  his  will  for  the 
freedom  of  his  slaves  on  the  decease  of  his  wife. 
^^  To  emancipate  them  before,"  he  remarks  in  his 
will,  "  would,  though  earnestly  wished  by  me, 
be  attended  with  such  insuperable  difficulties, 
on  account  of  their  intermixture  by  marriage 
with  the  dower  negroes,  as  to  excite  the  most 
painful  sensations,  if  not  disagreeable  conse- 
quences to  the  latter,  while  both  descriptions 
are  in  the  occupancy  of  the  same  person,  it 
not  being  in  my  power,  under  the  tenure  by 


which  the  dower  negroes  are  held,  to  manu" 
mit  them."  For  the  support  and  education  of 
those  emancipated,  and  especially  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  favorite  servant  Billy,  provi^on 
was  made  by  his  will.  In  1770,  accompanied 
by  his  friend  Dr.  Craik,  Washington  made  a 
journey  to  western  Virginia.  From  Pittsburgh 
the  party  descended  the  Ohio  in  river  boats. 
Among  their  objects  in  visiting  the  Great  Ka- 
nawha was  the  selection  of  fertile  lands  in  that 
region  still  lying  in  a  state  of  nature. — ^Wash- 
ington was  a  member  of  the  house  of  burgesses 
during  the  whole  period  of  that  war  of  legis- 
lation in  England,  and  popular  resistance  and 
agitation  in  the  colonies,  which  preceded  the 
appeal  to  arms.  His  military  education,  his 
great  stake  as  a  property  holder,  and  his  habit- 
ual respect  for  lawful  authority  led  him,  as 
they  did  all  others  of  his  class,  to  deprecate  a 
rupture  with  the  mother  country;  but  the 
moment  it  became  evident  that  the  connection 
could  be  kept  up  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
principle  that  representation  and  taxation 
should  go  hand  in  hand,  he  placed  himself  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  patriots.  The  principles 
which  guided  him  are  summarily  expressed  in 
a  letter  written  from  Philadelphia,  during  his 
attendance  as  a  member  of  the  first  continen- 
tal congress  in  the  autumn  of  1774,  to  Capt. 
Mackenzie,  a  brother  officer  of  the  old  war, 
then  stationed  in  Boston.  "  I  think,"  said  he, 
"  I  can  announce  it  as  a  fact,  that  it  is  not  the 
wish  nor  the  interest  of  the  government  of 
Massachusetts,  or  any  other  government  upon 
this  continent  separately  or  collectively,  to  set 
up  for  independence;  but  this  you  may  rely 
upon,  that  none  of  them  will  ever  submit  to 
the  loss  of  those  valuable  rights  and  privileges 
which  are  essential  to  the  inhabitants  of  every 
free  state,  and  without  which  life,  liberty,  and 
property  are  rendered  totally  insecure."  On 
April  19,  1775,  the  appeal  to  arms  was  made 
at  Lexington  and  Concord ;  and  the  continen- 
tal congress,  which  in  the  preceding  October 
had  vowed  eternal  loyalty  to  George  III.,  on 
June  15  following  unanimously  elected  George 
Washington  commander-in-chief  of  the  ar- 
mies of  the  revolution.  (See  United  States.) 
The  war  was  conducted  by  Washington  under 
every  possible  disadvantage.  He  engaged  in 
it  without  any  personal  experience  in  the 
handling  of  large  bodies  of  men,  and  this  was 
equally  the  case  with  all  his  subordinates.  The 
continental  congress,  under  whose  authority 
the  war  was  waged,  was  destitute  of  all  tlie 
attributes  of  an  efficient  government.  It  had 
no  power  of  taxation,  and  no  right  to  compel 
the  obedience  of  the  individual.  The  country 
was  nearly  as  destitute  of  the  materiel  of  war 
as  of  the  means  of  procuring  it;  it  had  no 
founderies,  no  arsenals,  no  forts,  no  navy,  no 
means,  no  credit.  The  opposing  power  had 
all  the  prestige  of  an  ancient  monarchy,  of  the 
legitimate  authority,  of  disciplined  and  veteran 
armies,  of  a  powerful  navy,  of  the  military 
possession  of  most  of  the  large  towns,  and  the 
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machinery  of  government  for  peace  and  war. 
it  had  also  the  undoubted  sympathj  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  people,  especially  of 
the  wealthy  class.  That  Washington,  carry- 
ing on  the  war  under  these  circumstances,  met 
with  frequent  reverses,  and  that  the  progress 
of  the  revolution  as  conducted  by  him  seemed 
often  languid  and  inert,  is  less  wonderful  than 
that  he  rose  superior  to  such  formidable  ob- 
stacles, and  was  able,  with  unexhausted  pa- 
tience and  matchless  skill,  to  bring  the  con- 
test eventually  to  an  auspicious  and  honorable 
close.  He  took  command  'of  the  forces  be- 
sieging Boston  on  July  8, 1775.  No  event  of 
great  significance  followed  for  eight  months. 
The  country  fretted  under  the  inaction  of  the 
army;  the  army  languished  under  indiscipline, 
the  homesickness  of  raw  troops,  inoculation 
for  smallpox,  the  want  of  every  requisite  for 
strength  or  comfort,  and  especially  a  military 
chest  The  evacuation  of  boston  on  March 
17,  1776,  was  the  glorious  reward  of  the  per- 
severance and  skiU  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral. Then  followed,  in  rapid  succession,  the 
disasters  of  Long  Island,  of  Fort  Washington, 
and  of  the  calamitous  retreat  through  the  Jer- 
seys. The  brilliant  coup  de  main  of  Trenton  and 
the  substantial  success  of  Princeton  restored  the 
drooping  courage  of  the  people ;  but  they  were 
followed  by  the  reverse  at  Brandywine,  the 
unsuccessful  blow  at  Germantown,  and  the 
terrible  winter  at  Valley  Forge.  The  next 
summer  (1778)  the  courage  and  skill  of  Wash- 
ington turned  a  disgraceful  commencement  of 
the  day  at  Monmouth  into  a  substantial  vic- 
tory; but  from  that  time  forward  no  brilliant 
success  attended  the  forces  under  his  imme- 
diate command  till  the  final  blow  was  struck, 
with  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  com- 
bined American  and  French  forces,  at  York- 
town.  After  this  great  success  the  war  still 
dragged  out  a  lingering  existence.  More  than 
two  years  elapsed  from  the  capitulation  of 
Yorktown  (October,  1781)  to  the  evacuation 
of  New  York  (Nov.  26,  1788).  Events  like 
these  do  not  surely  make  a  brilliant  military 
career,  when  tried  by  the  popular  standard 
of  success.  At  times  they  shook  even  the 
well  established  popularity  of  Washington. 
The  all-important  success  of  Gates  at  Sara- 
toga formed  an  unsatisfactory  contrast  with 
Brandywine  and  Germantown,  which  occurred 
in  the  same  campaign.  The  second  place  in 
the  army  was  held  for  three  years  by  Gen. 
Charles  Lee,  a  turbulent  and  empty  braggart, 
perpetually  laboring  in  secret  to  undermine 
the  popularity  which  he  dared  not  openly  as- 
sail ;  while  cabals  and  boards  of  war  in  con- 
gress endeavored,  by  disgusting  the  command- 
er-in-chief, to  drive  him  to  resignation.  But 
in  vain.  The  country  saw  that  he  was  doing 
his  best  with  his  wretchedly  limited  means ;  that 
he  was  hopeful  while  others  were  despondent; 
that  he  was  wise  and  prudent,  while  others  were 
indiscreet,  or  feeble,  or  rash ;  in  fact,  that  the 
eause  was  embodied  in  him  and  in  his  hold  on 


the  heart  of  the  people. — On  Dec.  28,  1788, 
Washington,  in  a  parting  address  of  surpass- 
ing beauty,  resigned  his  commission  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  to  the  continen- 
tal congress  sitting  at  Annapolis.  He  retired 
immediately  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  resumed 
his  occupation  as  a  farmer  and  planter,  anx- 
iously shunning  all  connection  with  public 
life.  Much  of  his  time,  however,  was  occu- 
pied by  a  laborious  correspondence  on  the  in- 
finity of  subjects  connected  with  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  by  the  throng  of  visitors 
from  every  part  of  the  Union  and  of  Europe. 
In  1784  he  crossed  the  Alleghanies,  partly  to 
look  after  his  lands  in  that  recriop,  and  partly 
to  explore  the  head  waters  of  the  rivers  which 
rise  in  the  inter^r  of  Virginia,  with  a  view 
to  their  connection  with  the  western  waters. 
On  his  return  he  addressed  a  memoir  on  this 
subject  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  which 
led  to  the  organization  of  the  James  River  and 
Potomac  canal  companies.  In  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  agency  on  this  occasion,  and  st£l 
more  of  his  revolutionary  services,  the  state 
of  Virginia  presented  him  with  60  shares  in 
the  Potomac  canal,  valued  at  $10,000,  and  100 
shares  in  the  James  River  canal,  valued  at 
$60,000.  He  accepted  the  donation  only  as 
the  trustee  of  some  public  object  The  shares 
in  the  James  River  canal  were  appropriated 
by  him  for  the  endowment  of  a  college  at 
Lexington  in  Rockbridge  co.,  Va.,  which  in 
consequence  assumed  the  name  of  Washington 
college.  The  shares  in  the  Potomac  canal  were 
appropriated  as  the  endowment  of  a  univer- 
sity at  the  seat  of  the  federal  government. — 
The  United  States,  as  is  well  known,  after  the 
revolution,  fell  into  a  state  of  governmental 
inanition  bordering  on  anarchy.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  continental  congress  were 
without  weight,  no'  revenue  accrued  to  the 
treasury,  and  the  European  debt,  principal  and 
interest,  remained  unpaid.  Foreign  govern- 
ments held  the  United  States  in  low  repute ; 
the  Indian  tribes  scourged  the  frontier;  the 
separate  states,  instead  of  acting  in  harmony, 
enacted  conflicting  laws  for  imposing  duties 
on  foreign  commerce ;  in  a  word,  discontent 
was  universal.  To  put  an  end  to  the  contro- 
versies between  Maryland  and  Virginia  re- 
lating to  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  which 
divided  their  territories,  a  meeting  took  place 
at  Alexandria  in  1786,  and  while  there  the 
members  made  a  visit  to  Mount  Vernon.  This 
led  to  the  call  of  a  convention  of  delegates, 
which  was  assembled  at  Annapolis  in  1786,  of 
which  the  object  was  "  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  trade  of  the  United  States ;  to  exam- 
ine the  relative  situation  and  trade  of  the  said 
states ;  and  to  consider  how  far  a  uniform  sys- 
tem in  their  commercial  regulations  may  be 
necessary  to  their  common  interest  and  per- 
manent harmony."  The  delegates  of  five  states 
only  attended  this  meeting,  and  some  of  them 
with  powers  too  limited  for  any  valuable  pur- 
pose.   They  drew  up  a  report,  recommending 
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a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  the  following  May, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  continental  congress. 
Washington  warmlj  approved  these  proceed- 
ings, though  from  some  motive  of  personal 
delicacy,  perhaps  as  a  riparian  proprietor  on 
one  of  the  rivers  whose  navigation  was  the 
original  cause  of  the  movement,  he  declined 
to  serve  as  a  delegate  to  the  preliminary  meet- 
ing ;  but  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  met  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1787,  and 
framed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Washington  was  unanimously  elected  its  presi- 
dent ;  but,  as  is  usual  in  deliberative  bodies  of 
this  kind,  most  of  the  business  was  transacted 
in  committee  of  the  whole,  Nathaniel  Gor- 
ham  of  Massachusetts  being  placed  by  Wash- 
ington from  day  to  day  iu  the  chair.  On 
Sept.  17, 1787,  the  fruit  of  the  labors  of  this 
patriotic  body  was  given  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  with  an  official  letter  from 
the  president  of  the  convention;  and  having 
been  ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of  states, 
it  went  into  operation  in  1789.  This  con- 
stitution, though  not  deemed  perfect  in  every 
point  by  Washington,  was  regarded  by  him 
as  the  best  that  could  be  hoped  for,  the  only 
alternative  for  anarchy  and  civil  war.  It  was 
far  from  being  warmly  or  generally  wel- 
comed; and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would 
have  been  ratified  but  for  the  transcendent 
popularity  of  Washington,  who  was  instinc- 
tively marked  out  by  public  expectation  as  the 
first  president.  He  was  chosen  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  electoral  colleges,  New  York 
alone  not  having  taken  interest  enough  in  the 
organization  of  the  government  to  appoint  elec- 
tors. John  Adams  was  elected  vice  president. 
Another  striking  proof  of  the  stagnation  of 
interest  in  the  new  constitution  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that,  although  the  4th  of  March,  1789, 
was  fixed  upon  for  the  meeting  of  the  first 
congress,  a  bare  quorum  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives did  not  assemble  till  the  Ist  of 
April,  nor  of  the  senate  till  the  6th;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  80th  that  President  Washing- 
ton was  inaugurated.  In  the  summer  the 
newly  elected  president  had  a  dangerous  fit 
of  illness  at  New  York,  then  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. His  disease  was  a  malignant  car- 
buncle in  the  thigh,  which  was  cured  by  a 
surgical  operation  skilfully  performed  by  Dr. 
Bard  the  younger.  In  the  autumn  of  this 
year  the  president  made  a  tour  through  the 
eastern  states,  travelling  with  his  own  horses 
and  carriage.  A  similar  journey  was  made 
through  the  southern  states  in  the  following 
spring.  These  tours  were  attended  with  an 
unbroken  series  of  ovations.  The  constitution 
of  1789,  as  far  as  the  objects  are  concerned 
for  which  the  Union  was  framed,  created  a 
government  as  complete  as  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  or  France;  and  Washington  was 
called  to  put  this  newly  framed  and  untried 
government  into  operation.  He  called  to  his 
cabinet  Mr.  Jefferson  for  the  department  of 
state,  Mr.  Hamilton  for  the  treasury,  and  Gen. 


Knox  for  the  department  of  war.  There  was 
for  some  years  no  navy  Or  navd  department. 
Foreign  affairs  were  in  an  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition. England  allowed  eight  years  to  pass 
from  the  treaty  of  1788  before  she  sent  a  min- 
ister to  the  United  States,  although  a  minister 
was  early  sent  to  London  by  the  congress  of 
the  confederation.  In  the  mean  time  active 
causes  of  irritation  existed  between  the  two 
countries:  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
the  obstacles  thrown  by  state  legislation  in  the 
way  of  recovering  debts  due  to  British  sub- 
jects; on  the  part  of  England,  the  detention 
of  the  western  posts  and  the  impressment  of 
American  seamen.  The  states  general  met  in 
France  the  same  year  that  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  went  into  operation.  Our 
relations  with  that  country  soon  fell  into  in- 
extricable confusion.  A  considerable  debt  was 
due  to  France  and  Holland.  General  apathy, 
distrust,  and  uneasy  expectation  reigned  at 
home.  Out  of  this  chaos  order  was  speed- 
ily educed  by  the  administration,  guided  by 
Washington's  own  consummate  prudence,  and 
notwithstanding  the  existence  in  the  cabinet 
itself  of  early  developed  elements  of  discord. 
The  discussions  with  Great  Britain  after  the 
arrival  of  the  first  minister  in  1791  were  skil- 
fully and  patiently  conducted  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. The  insults  of  the  French  envoys  were 
mildly  repelled  or  borne  with  a  stoical  equa- 
nimity, in  remembrance  of  the  services  ren- 
dered to  us  by  France  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
The  genius  of  Hamilton  gave  us  the  funding 
system,  and  with  it  revenue  and  credit.  The 
assumption  of  the  state  debts  created  living 
capital  out  of  the  ashes  of  revolutionary  bank- 
ruptcy. Our  commerce,  protected  by  a  na- 
tional fiag  and  emancipated  from  the  colonial 
restrictions  of  Great  Britain,  began  to  whiten 
every  sea ;  and  the  vacant  lands  in  the  western 
counties  of  the  Atlantic  states  filled  up  with  a 
rapidly  increasing  population.  The  settlement 
of  the  territories  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio 
was  prevented,  during  the  first  administration 
of  Washington,  by  the  non-surrender  of  the 
western  posts.  Their  detention  by  Great  Brit- 
ain gave  strength  and  audacity  to  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  entailed  upon  the  frontier  the  dis- 
asters of  two  unsuccessful  campaigns,  that  of 
Harmer  in  1790,  and  especially  that  of  St  Clair 
in  1 79 1 .  The  first  measures  of  the  administra- 
tion in  the  organization  of  the  government 
the  establishment  of  the  courts  of  justice  ana 
the  machinery  for  collecting  duties  on  imports, 
were  not  attended  with  serious  political  em- 
barrassment. Little  was  required  to  be  done 
by  the  president  but  to  give  his  official  sanc- 
tion to  the  acts  of  congress.  There  were, 
however,  not  only  in  that  body,  but  in  the 
cabinet,  conflicting  tendencies.  The  party 
which  had  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  were  thence  known  as  anti-fed- 
eralists, were  now  opposed  to  the  system  of 
policy  which  was  designed  to  strengthen  the 
general  government;  while  the  federalists,  who 
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had  procured  the  adoption  of  the  constitntion, 
were  in  favov  of  measures  that  would  give 
efficiency  to  the  central  power,  aud  make  the 
Union  a  reality  instead  of  a  name.  The  lat- 
ter party  was  represented  in  the  cahinet  hy 
Hamilton,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  sup- 
ported hy  the  secretary  of  war,  Gen.  Knox; 
the  former  by  Jefferson,  the  secretary  of  state, 
sustained  by  Randolph,  the  attorney  general. 
Neither  of  these  latter  gentlemen,  however, 
had  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 
On  the  contrary,  Randolph  had  vigorously  sup- 
ported it  in  the  Virginia  convention,  and  Jef- 
ferson, being  in  France  at  the  time,  had  taken 
no  active  part  on  the  question  of  its  adoption. 
WashingtQU  exerted  all  his  influence  to  mod- 
erate between  the  diverging  tendencies  of  his 
cabinet  counciUors.  The  details  of  the  fund- 
ing system,  the  assumption  of  the  state  debts, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  were  the  measures  which  re- 
vealed in  all  its  strength  this  division  of  opin- 
ion in  the  cabinet,  the  legislature,  and  the 
country.  All  of  every  party  were,  or  pro- 
fessed to  be,  in  favor  of  some  measure  for 
funding  the  national  debt  and  creating  a  sol- 
vent treasury ;  but  the  details  of  the  measures 
necessary  to  this  end  afforded  much  occasion 
for  controversy.  Washington  listened  with 
the  utmost  candor  and  patience  to  the  opposite 
opinions  of  the  members  of  his  cabinet,  but 
eventually  gave  his  support  to  the  general 
views  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  The 
conflict  was  most  violent  on  the  subject  of 
assuming  to  a  limited  extent  the  revolutionary 
debt  of  the  individual  states.  This  was  large 
in  some  of  the  states,  and  small  or  null  in 
others.  The  states  of  the  latter  class,  princi- 
pally those  of  the  south,  were  unwilling  that 
the  common  treasury  should  assume  a  burden 
from  which  no  benefit  would  accrue  to  them. 
The  fact  that  these  state  securities,  like  those 
of  the  Union,  had  passed  from  the  hands  of 
the  original  holders  at  a  greatly  depreciated 
rate,  was  the  ground  of  a  popular  objection  to 
the  entire  policy  of  assumption.  Congress 
was  about  equidly  divided  on  the  subject,  as 
also  upon  a  measure  which  was  contemporane- 
ously under  discussion,  that  of  a  permanent 
seat  for  the  general  government.  The  first 
congress  met  at  New  York  and  the  second  at 
PhiMelphia.  A  majority  of  the  members 
from  the  northern  and  middle  states  were 
desirous  of  making  the  latter  city  the  perma- 
nent metropolis  of  the  Union.  An  arrange- 
ment was  finally  made  in  reference  to  the  two 
questions,  in  virtue  of  which  the  state  debts 
were  assumed  to  the  amount  of  $20,000,000, 
and  the  seat  of  the  federal  government  was 
established  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  It 
was  understood  that  this  settlement  was  in 
full  concurrence  with  the  wishes  of  the  presi- 
dent. In  fact,  no  object  was  nearer  his  heart 
than  to  prevent  the  growth  of  an  embittered 
party  spirit,  especially  when  it  assumed  the 
form  of   a  sectional  division.     His  official 


course,  as  far  as  possible,  tended  to  check  this 
great  evil,  and  the  most  earnest  and  affection- 
ate appeals  were  made  by  him  in  private  to 
the  two  great  leaders  of  the  opposite  parties 
in  his  cabinet.  From  an  early  period  there 
was  a  great  resort  of  visitors  to  the  seat  of 
government.  The  president  held  a  reception 
for  men  on  Tuesday,  on  Friday  afternoon  Mrs. 
Washington  received  both  sexes,  and  on  Thurs- 
day there  was  a  dinner  party  for  invited  guests. 
Washington  was  sensitive  to  the  cavils  of  which 
his  receptions  were  the  subject,  and  bestowed 
more  attention  perhaps  than  they  deserved  on 
the  attempt  to  show  their  injustice.  He  prob- 
ably cared  little  for  them  in  themselves,  but 
regarded  them  as  indications  that  in  time  his 
hold  on  the  public  confidence  might  be  shaken 
with  reference  to  matters  of  greater  impor- 
tance. These  feelings,  and  a  growing  wish  to 
return  to  the  tranquil  enioyments  of  private 
life,  determined  him,  as  the  close  of  his  first 
administration  approached,  to  announce  the 
purpose  of  declining  a  reelection.  With  this 
object  he  requested  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son in  preparing  a  valedictory  address  to  the 
people,  ^ut  his  purpose  was  overcome  by 
the  warm  dissuasions  of  personal  and  political 
friends  of  all  parties,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1792  he  was  unanimously  reelected.  Adams 
was  reelected  vice  president.  The  great  rivals 
in  the  cabinet  gave  place  to  men  of  inferior 
ability,  but  pursuing  the  same  line  of  policy  as 
their  predecessors.  Decisive  measures  were 
adopted  in  reference  to  foreign  relations.  The 
proclamation  of  neutrality  rescued  the  country 
from  the  imminent  peril  of  being  drawn  into 
the  vortex  of  the  French  revolution.  (See 
Genest,  Edmond  Charles.)  The  treaty  nego- 
tiated with  England  by  Chief  Justice  Jay  set- 
tled several  of  the  subjects  of  controversy 
with  that  country.  The  victory  of  Wayne 
broke  the  power  of  the  Indians  in  the  north- 
west, and  the  treaty  of  Greenville  and  the 
surrender  of  the  western  posts  under  Jay's 
treaty  assured  the  peace  of  the  western  fron- 
tier. The  general  tranquillity  was  for  a  sea- 
son disturbed  by  the  **  whiskey  insurrection  " 
in  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania;  but 
a  body  of  16,000  of  the  militia  of  the  neigh- 
boring states  was  called  out  by  President 
Washington,  and  the  insurrection  was  crushed 
in  one  short  campaign,  without  an  effu- 
sion of  blood.  It  might  have  been  hoped 
that  in  thus  scattering  the  clouds  of  foreign 
war,  giving  safety  to  a  vast  unsettled  frontier, 
infusing  life  into  every  branch  of  industry,  and 
conducting  the  country  step  by  step  in  the  path 
of  an  unexampled  prosperity,  the  popularity  of 
the  president,  which  indeed  could  not  have 
been  augmented,  would  at  least  have  been  sus- 
tained. At  no  period  of  his  life,  however,  was 
it  so  materially  impaired  as  in  the  last  years  of 
his  second  administration,  and  nowhere  so 
much  as  in  Virginia.  Early  in  1796  he  formed 
the  irrevocable  purpose  of  retiring,  and  took 
counsel  with  Hamilton,  no  longer  his  official 
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adriser,  but  still  retaining  all  his  confidence,  as 
to  the  preparation  of  his  "Farewell  Address." 
This  was  issaed  to  the  country  Sept.  17,  1796. 
At  the  close  of  the  next  session  of  congress 
Washington  retired,  as  he  thought  for  ever,  from 
the  public  service,  and  withdrew  to  Mount 
Vernon.  But  a  year  bad  hardly  elapsed  be- 
fore our  long  standing  controversy  with  the 
directory  of  France  culminated  in  a  quasi  war. 
Measures  of  preparation,  military  and  naval, 
were  adopted  by  congress,  and  Washington 
was  appointed  lieutenant  general  of  the  armies 
of  the  United  States.  He  had  never  believed 
that  the  government  of  France  would  push  the 
controversy  to  the  arbitrament  of  war ;  but  he 
did  not  live  to  see  the  threatening  cloud  dis- 
persed. The  commencement  of  the  month  of 
December,  1799,  found  him  in  remarkably 
good  health,  approaching  the  close  of  his  68th 
year,  and  in  the  entire  enjoyment  of  his  physi- 
cal and  mental  faculties.  On  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  the  12th,  after  writing  to  Hamilton, 
he  took  his  usual  ride  around  his  farms.  The 
day  wad  overcast  when  he  started,  and  about 
one  o^dock  "  it  began  to  snow,  soon  after  to 
hail,  and  then  turned  to  a  settled  cold  rain." 
He  remained  for  two  hours  longer  in  the  sad- 
dle, and  on  his  return  home  sat  down  to  din- 
ner without  changing  his  dress,  although  the 
snow  when  he  came  into  the  house  was  cling- 
ing to  bis  hair.  The  next  day  there  was  three 
inches  of  snow  on  the  ground  in  the  morning, 
and  Washington,  complaining  of  a  cold,  omitted 
his  usual  ride.  As  it  clear^  up  in  the  after- 
noon, he  went  out  to  superintend  some  work 
upon  the  lawn.  He  passed  the  evening  as 
usual,  reading  the  papers  and  answering  the 
letters  of  the  day,  and  in  conversation  with 
his  secretary.  Between  2  and  8  o^olock  in  the 
morning  of  Saturday  he  awoke  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton, telling  her  he  had  had  an  ague  fit  and  was 
very  unwell ;  but  he  would  not  aUow  the  family 
to  be  disturbed  for  aid.  At  daybreak  his  secre- 
tary was  called,  and  his  physician,  Dr.  Oraik, 
who  lived  at  Alexandria,,  was  sent  for.  At 
sunrise  he  was  bled  by  one  of  his  overseers, 
but  with  little  relief,  and  he  rapidly  grew 
worse.  Dr.  Oraik  arrived  about  11  o'clock; 
bloodletting  was  repeated,  and  other  remedies 
were  adopted,  but  without  effect.  Two  con- 
sulting physicians  arrired  during  the  day, 
and  venesection  was  again  attempted.  About 
half-past  4  he  requested  Mrs.  Washington  to 
bring  two  papers  from  his  study.  Having  ex- 
amined them,  he  gave  her  back  one  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  other  to  be  preserved  as  his 
will.  He  continued  to  speak  and  swallow  with 
increasing  difficulty,  and  suffered  great  pain, 
but  retained  his  faculties  to  the  last,  and  gave 
a  few  directions  relative  to  his  affairs  and  his 
burial.  About  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he 
said  to  Dr.  Oraik :  "  I  die  hard,  but  I  am  not 
afraid  to  go,  I  believed  from  my  first  attack 
that  I  should  not  survive  it.  My  breath  can- 
not last  long."  At  6  o'clock,  as  the  three  phy- 
sicians stood  by  his  bedside,  he  said  to  them : 


^'I  feel  myself  going;  I  thank  you  for  your 
attentions,  but  I  pray  you  to  take  no  more 
trouble  about  me.  Let  me  go  off  quietly;  I 
cannot  last  long."  About  10  o'clock,  after 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  speak  intelligi- 
bly, he  said  to  Mr.  Lear,  his  secretary :  '^  I  am 
just  going ;  have  me  decently  buried,  and  do 
not  let  my  body  be  put  into  the  vault  till  three 
days  after  I  am  dead."  He  presently  said: 
'^Do  you  understand  met"  and  on  Mr.  Lear's 
replying  that  he  did,  Washington  said :  "  It  is 
well."  These  were  the  last  words  which  be 
spoke.  Between  11  and  12  o'clock,  and  about 
10  minutes  before  he  died,  his  breathing  be- 
came easier.  He  lay  quietly,  withdrew  his 
hand  from  Mr.  Lear's,  and  felt  his  own  pulse. 
.  At  this  moment  his  countenance  changed,  his 
hand  fell  from  his  wrist,  and  he  expired  with- 
out a  struggle.  The  disease  of  which  he  died 
was  *^  acute  laryngitis,"  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  never  described  till  ten  years  later  by  Dr. 
Matthew  Bailey  of  London.  Li  the  house  oi 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  appropri- 
ate resolutions  drawn  by  Gen.  Henry  Lee,  one 
of  the  members  from  Virginia,  were,  in  his 
absence,  moved  by  his  colleague  John  Mar- 
shall, soon  after  appointed  chid!  justice  of  the 
United  States.  They  express  the  public  sor- 
row at  the  loss  of  him  who  was  ^*  first  in  war, 
first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  fel- 
low citizens."  This  expression  is  repeated  in 
the  funeral  oration  pronounced  by  Gen.  Lee, 
at  the  request  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments, with  the  substitution  of  the  word 
^*  countrymen  "  for  *^  feUow  citizens,"  and  it  is 
now  usually  quoted  with  that  change. — ^Wash- 
ington was  6  ft.  2  in.  high,  his  person  in  youth 
spare  but  well  proportioned,  and  never  too 
stout  for  prompt  and  easy  movement.  His 
hair  was  brown,  his  eyes  blue  and  far  apart, 
his  hands  large,  his  arms  uncommonly  strong, 
the  muscular  development  of  his  frame  perfect 
He  was  a  bold  and  graceful  horseman,  and  fol- 
lowed the  hounds  with  eagerness  and  spirit 
He  was  scrupulously  attentive  to  the  proprie- 
ties of  dress  and  personal  appearance ;  his  man- 
ner was  gracious  and  gentle,  especially  toward 
the  young,  with  a  certain  military  reserve  in 
public  circles.  He  was  childless,  but  most 
happy  in  his  domestic  relations.  His  wife  was 
of  the  same  age  as  himself,  comely  and  amia- 
ble; she  brought  him  a  large  fortune,  pre- 
sided over  his  household  with  punctuality  and 
order,  received  and  entertained  his  guests 
with  gracious  hospitality,  and  in  all  respects 
adorned  his  official  station  and  cheered  his 
private  life.  On  the  death  of  her  son,  Col. 
John  Parke  Oustis,  at  Yorktown,  leaving  four 
children,  the  two  youngest,  Eleanor  Parke 
Oustis,  aiterward  married  to  her  cousin  Major 
Lewis,  and  George  Washington  Parke  Oustis, 
were  adopted  by  Washington  and  brou^t  up 
as  children  at  Mount  Vernon.  An  original 
full-length  statue  by  Houdon  in  the  oapitol  at 
Richmond  is  accepted  as  the  standard  like- 
ness of  Washington.    The  attitude  is  rather 
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stiff,  and  the  forehead,  as  in  most  French 
works  of  art  at  that  period,  probably  some- 
what too  retreating.  A  saccession  of  portraits, 
from  that  of  the  elder  Peale  in  1770  to  that  of 
Sharpless  in  1796,  exhibit  his  countenance, 
and  some  of  Uiem  his  person,  with  varions 
merit  and  sacoess,  and  through  all  the  changes 
wrought  by  a  quarter  of  a  century.  To  all  the 
other  traits  of  excellence  in  his  character  he 
added  profound  convictions  of  religious  truth, 
firm  faith  in  an  overruling  Providence,  and  rev- 
erence for  the  Ohris- 
tian  church,  of  which 
]|e  was  a  conmiuni- 
cating  member. — See 
"  The  Writings  of 
George  Washington, 
being  his  Correspond- 
ence, Addresses,  Mes- 
sages, &c.,  with  a  Life 
of  the  Author,  Notes, 
and  Illustrations,"  by 
Jared  Sparks  (12 
vols.  8vo,  Boston, 
1884-7;  the  "Life" 
published  separately, 
8vo,1889);  the  "Life 
of  George  Washing- 
ton," by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall  f6  vols. 
8vo,  Philaaelphia, 
1805  ;  revised  and 
abridged,  2  vols., 
1882),  and  by  Wash- 
ington Irving  (6  vols. 
8vo  and  12mo,  New  York,  1865-'9)  ;  and 
smaller  biographies  by  David  Ramsay,  James 
K.  Paulding,  C.  W.  Upham,  J.  T.  Headley, 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Elirkland,  and  others. 

WASHDrcnolf,  WUHaa  AignttM,  an  American 
soldier,  bom  in  Stafford  co.,  Va.,  Feb.  28, 1752, 
died  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  March  6, 1810.  He 
was  the  son  of  Baily  Washington,  and  was 
educated  for  the  ministry,  but  entered  the  con- 
tinental army  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Long  Island,  Tren- 
ton, and  Princeton,  and  afterward  commanded 
a  troop  of  light  horse  in  South  Carolina.  For 
his  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Cowpens  he  re- 
ceived a  silver  medal  from  congress.  He  was 
captured  at  Eutaw  Springs  (1781)  and  kept  a 
prisoner  till  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  set- 
tled in  Charleston.  In  1798  he  was  made  a 
member  of  Gen.  Washington's  staff  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general^ 

WiSHINCnOlf  AND  LEE  1JNIVEB8ITT,  an  insti- 
tution of  learning  at  Lexington,  Va.  Its  germ 
was  the  Augusta  academy,  a  mathematical  and 
classical  school  established  by  Robert  Alexan- 
der near  the  site  of  Greenville  in  Augusta  co. 
In  1776  its  name  was  changed  to  Liberty  Hall. 
In  1785  the  institution  was  removed  to  near 
Lexington,  and  in  1808  to  its  present  site  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  town.  It  was  chartered  in 
1782.  In  1796  G^rge  Washington  gave  to  it 
the  100  shares  of  stock  in  the  James  River 


canal  company  which  the  legislature  had 
granted  to  him,  and  the  name  of  the  institu- 
tion was  changed  to  Washington  college.  In 
consideration  of  retiring  this  stock  the  legisla- 
ture agreed  to  pay  to  the  college  6  per  cent,  on 
$50,000  annually  for  ever.  In  1808  the  Cincin- 
nati society  appropriated  their  funds,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  $25,000,  to  Washington  college ; 
and  in  honor  of  this  endowment  the  "  Cincin- 
nati professorship  "  was  founded.  The  "  Rob- 
inson professorship"  was  created  by  an  en- 


:ton  and  Lee  University. 


dowment  of  $40,000  realized  from  a  bequest 
made  in  1826  by  John  Robinson,  one  of  the 
trustees.  During  the  civil  war  its  sessions  were 
suspended.  In  June,  1864,  when  Lexington  was 
occupied  by  Gen.  David  Hunter,  much  damage 
was  done  to  the  institution;  its  chemical  and 
philosophical  apparatus  was  destroyed  and  its 
libraries  were  greatly  injured.  After  the  war 
liberal  contributions  were  received  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  Soon  after  the  death 
of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  in  1870  the  name  was  changed 
to  its  present  form.  The  presidents  of  the  col- 
lege, with  the  dates  when  they  entered  upon 
their  duties,  have  been  as  follows:  the  Rev. 
William  Graham,  1782;  Samuel  L.  Campbell, 
M.  D.,  1796;  George  A.  Baxter,  D.  D.,  1799; 
Louis  Marshall,  M.  D.,  1880;  Henry  Vethake, 
LL.  D.,  1884;  Henry  Ruffner,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
1886 ;  George  Junkin,  D.  D.,  1848  to  1860 ; 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  1865 ;  Gen.  G.  W.  Custis 
Lee,  1871. — A  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
system  of  instruction  is  the  arrangement  of 
courses  of  study  into  distinct  elective  schools 
or  departments.  The  student  may  select  such 
schools  as  he  wishes,  not  fewer  than  three  in 
the  academic  department;  but  in  each  there  is 
a  prescribed  course  of  studies,  from  one  to  three 
years,  which  he  is  required  to  pursue.  The  sev- 
eral schools  are  adapted  to  certain  courses  of 
study,  to  each  of  which  is  attached  a  corre- 
sponding degree.  Instruction  is  by  lectures  and 
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recitations,  of  which  18  mnst  he  attended  week- 
ly hj  each  student.  The  government  of  the 
nniversitj  is  vested  in  a  hoard  of  trustees,  and 
the  immediate  administration  of  its  affairs  in 
the  president  and  facalty.  The  schools  are 
as  follows:  1,  Latin;  2,  Greek;  8,  modem 
langaages ;  4,  English  langaage  and  philology ; 

6,  moral  philosophy ;  6,  history  and  literature ; 

7,  mathematics;  8,  applied  mathematics  (civil 
and  military  engineering  and  astronomy);  9, 
natural  philosophy;  10,  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
and  geology;  11,  applied  chemistry  and  mi- 
ning; 12,  civil  and  mining  engineering;  18,  law 
and  equity.  Courses  of  instruction  are  pro- 
vided in  July  and  August,  chiefly  for  teachers 
and  students  desiring  to  enter  advanced  classes 
at  the  next  regular  session.  The  academic  de- 
grees conferred  are  those  of  hachelor  of  phi- 
losophy, of  science,  and  of  arts,  master  of  arts, 
and  doctor  of  philosophy.  The  last  named 
degree  is  conferred  upon  any  graduate  in  any 
one  of  the  baccalaureate  degrees  of  the  univer- 
sity who,  for  at  least  two  years  after  gradua- 
tion, has  pursued  at  the  university  or  elsewhere 
a  special  coarse  of  study  in  any  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing :  1,  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  2, 
the  French,  German,  and  English  languages; 

8,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  history,  and 
political  economy ;  4,  mathematics  and  its  ap- 
plications; 5,  the  natural  sciences.  The  pro- 
fessional degrees  are  those  of  civil  engineer, 
mining  engineer,  and  bachelor  of  law.  Degrees 
are  conferred  after  written  examination,  and 
none  are  conferred  in  course.  Special  privi- 
leges in  the  way  of  free  tuition  or  a  reduction 
of  fees  are  extended  hy  the  board  of  trustees 
to  students  ranking  first  in  certain  high  schools 
and  academies,  to  young  men  intending  to  be- 
come practical  printers,  journalists,  or  teachers, 
to  indigent  students,  to  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  and  to  sons  of  ministers.  The  facul- 
ty may  admit  as  post-graduates  to  the  academic 
departments  of  the  university,  free  of  charge 
for  tuition,  graduates  of  any  college  or  univer- 
sity. These  privileges  do  not  apply  to  students 
taking  professionid  courses.  The  university 
has  a  library  of  12,000  volumes,  full  and  com- 
plete mineralogical,  geological,  and  zodlogici^ 
cabinets,  and  valuable  philosophical  and  chem- 
ical apparatus.  Since  its  reorganization  in  1865, 
there  nas  been  an  average  annual  attendance 
of  about  800  students,  and  20  instructors. 

WiSmNGTON  mriYEBSITT.   See  Saint  Lotjib. 

WASHITA,  or  Oiachlta,  a  river  of  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana.  It  rises  in  Polk  co.  in  western 
Arkansas,  flows  first  E.,  receiving  on  the  way 
numerous  small  tributaries,  and  thence  contin- 
ues first  S.  E.,  then  S.  W.,  and  again  S.  E.,  to 
the  Louisiana  line,  whence  it  flows  S.  till  it 
enters  the  Red  river  about  80  m.  above  its 
mouth.  Its  length  is  about  550  m.,  and  it  is 
navigable  for  large  steamers  as  far  as  Camden, 
800  m.  above  its  mouth,  and  for  smaller  steam- 
ers in  time  of  high  water  to  Arkadelphia,  870 
ra.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  SaJine,  Bar- 
tholomew, La  Fourche,  and  Tensas  on  the  left 


bank,  and  the  Little  Missouri  and  Bayou  d'Ar- 
bonne  on  the  right.  Below  its  junction  with 
the  Tensas  it  is  called  the  Black  river. 

WASHITA,  counties.    See  Ouachita. 

WASHOJ^  a  N.  W.  county  of  Nevada,  border- 
ing on  California;  area,  2,816  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1870,  8,091,  of  whom  221  were  Chinese;  in 
1875,  8,958,  of  whom  267  were  Chinese.  The 
N.  part  is  mostly  a  desert.  Pyramid  lake  in 
the  8.  part,  88  m.  long  by  14  m.  wide,  receives 
the  waters  of  Truckee  river  from  the  south, 
and  there  are  several  other  lakes.  The  valleys 
of  Washoe  lake,  Steamboat  springs,  and  Truckee 
river  form  a  single  tract  of  arable  and  culti- 
vated land,  80  m.  long  by  from  8  to  6  m.  wide. 
The  mountains  W.  of  this  tract  and  about  the 
head  waters  of  the  Truckee  contain  pine  for- 
ests. N.  of  the  river  copper,  gold,  and  silver 
are  found,  and  W.  of  Washoe  City  are  deposits 
of  lead  ore ;  but  the  mineral  resources  are  lim- 
ited and  undeveloped.  Steamboat  springs, 
about  4  m.  N.  of  Washoe  City,  are  so  called 
from  the  clouds  of  steam  that  constantly  rise 
from  them.  The  Central  Pacific  railroad  passes 
along  the  S.  border.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  2,874  bushels  of  wheat,  8,825  of 
oats,  17,250  of  barley,  17,570  of  potatoes,  and 
5,899  tons  of  hay.  There  were  492  horses, 
2,147  cattle,  815  sheep,  and  276  swine;  8  man- 
ufactories of  saddlery  and  harness,  2  of  sash, 
doors,  and  blinds,  1  silver  reducing  and  refi- 
ning establishment,  1  flour  mill,  5  saw  mills, 
and  2  quartz  mills.    Capital,  Reno. 

WASHTENAW,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Michigan, 
drained  by  Huron  and  Raisin  rivers  and  their 
branches;  area,  720  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  41,- 
484;  in  1874,  88,728.  It  has  an  undulating 
surface,  diversifled  by  prairie  and  woodland, 
and  interspersed  with  numerous  small  lakes 
and  ponds.  The  soil  is  a  rich  sandy  loam.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Mich- 
igan Southern,  and  other  railroads.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  1,050,811  bushels  of 
wheat,  874,822  of  Indian  corn^  418,188  of  oats, 
120,548  of  barley,  850,409  of  potatoes,  1,248,- 
586  lbs.  of  butter,  18,500  of  cheese,  906,011  of 
wool,  and  76,678  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
11,215  horses,  11,272  milch  cows,  11,979  other 
cattle,  187,059  sheep,  and  19,474  swine.  The 
whole  number  of  manufacturing  establishments 
was  544;  capital  invested,  $1,717,670;  value 
of  products,  $8,668,462.  The  principal  estab- 
lishments were  7  manufactories  of  agricultural 
implements,  5  of  boots  and  shoes,  82  of  car- 
riages and  wagons,  86  of  clothing,  80  of  coop- 
erage, 7  of  furniture,  8  of  printing  paper,  14 
of  saddlerv  and  harness,  5  of  sash,  doors,  and 
blinds,  6  of  woollens,  19  flour  mills,  6  tanneries, 
6  currying  establishments,  2  planing  mills,  and 
14  saw  mills.    Capital,  Ann  Arbor. 

WASP,  the  common  name  of  the  hymenop- 
terous  insects  of  the  family  vespidce^  of  which 
the  old  genus  vespa  (Linn.)  is  the  type.  Thej 
are  characterized  by  having  the  upper  wings 
folded  longitudinally  when  at  rest,  forming 
long  narrow  organs  on  the  sides  of  the  body. 
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hence  called  diploptera;  the  tongae  is  moder- 
ate, the  antennffi  long,  tiie  jaws  horny  and  ser- 
rated, and  the  eyes  notchea  or  kidney-shaped ; 
the  body  is  usually  steel-blue  with  yellow  marK- 
ings,  and  the  abdomen,  except  in  the  males,  is 
armed  with  a  long,  powerful,  and  venomous 
sting;  the  legs  have  no  appendages  as  in  the 
bees  for  collecting  honey;  their  nests  or  vespi- 
aries are  made  either  under  ground,  or  attached 
to  the  branches  of  trees  or  the  woodwork  of 
houses.  There  are  two  groups  of  wasps,  the 
social  and  the  solitary,  tne  common  wasp  of 
Europe  (ve^pa  vulgariSj  Fabr.)  and  our  hornets 
being  good  exam- 
ples of  the  for- 
mer, and  our  com- 
mon mud  wasp 
{eumenes  frater' 
na,  Say)  of  the 
latter.  The  so- 
cial wasps  live  in 
large  communi- 
Common  Wasp  (Vespa  ▼ulgarto).  J^^^S,  in  nestS  either 
in  the  ground  or 
on  trees,  most  of  the  individuals  being  sterile 
females,  the  neuters  or  workers,  whicn  in  the 
perfect  nest  do  most  of  the  work  as  builders, 
soldiers,  providers,  and  nurses ;  the  males  per- 
form no  work,  though,  according  to  the  younger 
Huber,  they  keep  the  nest  free  from  dirt  and 
rubbish  and  carry  away  the  bodies  of  those 
which  die ;  the  workers  are  winged  and  pro- 
vided with  stings,  and  are  distinguished  from 
the  females  or  queens  by  their  much  smaller 
size.  These  nests  rival  those  of  the  bee  in  in- 
genuity of  construction ;  though  well  provided 
with  the  means  of  excavating  a  nest,  they  will 
often  make  use  of  the  deserted  burrow  of  a 
field  mouse  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of 
burrowing.  The  nest  of  the  social  ground 
wasps  has  generally  an  entrance  gallery  about 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  several  inches  long  in 
a  zigzag  direction,  leading  to  a  central  chamber 
1  to  2  ft.  in  diameter  when  finished ;  for  de- 
tails as  to  the  internal  structure  and  economy 
of  such  a  nest,  see  "  Proceedings  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,"  vol.  vii.,  pp.  411- 
418  (November,  1860).  The  nest  of  the  social 
tree  wasp  is  made  of  paper-like  material,  and 
arranged  as  described  under  Hornet.  The 
whole  society  are  destroyed  by  cold  weather, 
except  a  few  yoxmg  impregnated  females,  which 
pass  the  winter  in  a  torpid  state ;  each  of  these 
survivors  in  the  ensuing  spring  may  be  seen 
prying  into  every  hole  in  a  hedge  or  bank  to 
find  a  suitable  place  for  a  nest ;  having  made 
one  in  the  ground  or  on  a  tree,  the  female  lays 
a  few  egjcs,  the  larvce  from  which  are  fed  by 
herself  alone ;  this  first  brood  are  all  workers, 
which  on  reaching  their  full  growth  relieve  the 
queen  of  all  labor,  and  by  the  further  deposi- 
tion of  eggs  the  colony  rapidly  increases ;  the 
males  and  perfect  females  do  not  make  their 
appearance  until  the  end  of  summer ;  a  large 
nest  contains  800  or  400.  The  larvn  are  fieshy 
grubs,  without  feet  and  therefore  helpless,  and 


are  fed  daily  by  the  workers,  which  prepare 
food  for  them  in  their  stomachs;  they  are 
placed  head  downward  in  the  cells,  which  are 
closed  when  they  are  about  to  paas  into  the 
nymph  state.  They  do  not  use  the  same  nest 
a  second  season;  they  are  remarkably  attached 
to  their  young,  never  deserting  them  or  aban- 
doning the  nest.  The  nests  of  the  solitary 
wasps  are  made  of  clay  or  sand,  and  attached 
to  walls  and  palings,  though  a  few  species  bur- 
row in  sandy  ground ;  they  construct  several 
cells  close  togetiier,  each  containing  a  larva  and 
a  supply  of  living  or  torpid  insects  for  its  food 
(see  Sand  Wasp)  ;  in  these  nests  there  are  only 
males  and  perfect  females.  Wasps  are  very 
voracious  and  omnivorous,  feeding  on  insects, 
meat,  fruits,  honey,  and  other  sweets ;  in  some 
parts  of  Europe  the  butchers  are  glad  to  have 
them  about  tlieir  stalls  for  their  services  in 
keeping  off  the  meat  flies.  They  sting  upon 
the  slightest  provocation ;  the  wounds  are 
very  painful,  and  are  best  treated  by  ammoni- 
ated  lotions ;  they  are  fond  of  attacking  bees 
either  on  the  wing  or  in  their  hives,  one  wasp 
being  a  match  for  three  bees,  and  one  in  its 
reckless  daring  not  hesitating  to  attack  a  host 
of  the  latter ;  they  are  swift  and  long  continu- 
ing fliers.  Like  the  bees  they  are  infested  by 
hymenopterous  parasites,  ichneumon  flies  of 
the  genus  xeru>8  (Rossi),  which  deposit  their 
tiny  eggs  in  their  bodies,  the  larvie  from  which 
live  between  the  rings  on  the  back.  A  few 
species  lay  up  honey  like  the  bees ;  a  Brazilian 
wasp  (myroptera  scutellarU^  White)  makes  a 
brownish  red  honey,  which  when  newly  made 
has  hardly  any  taste  or  odor;  the  honey  of 
wasps,  as  of  bees,  is  sometimes  poisonous,  and 

{>roauces  a  kind  of  raving  delirium.  An  Eng- 
ish  species  ( F.  Britanntea,  Leach)  suspends 


Nest  of  Polistes  Aiscsta. 

its  fine  paper-like  structure  from  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  generally  the  silver  fir.  The  polistes 
nidulans  (Fabr.),  of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  makes 
a  nest  of  a  beautiful,  polished,  white  paste- 
board, so  solid  as  to  defy  the  sun  and  rains  of 
the  tropics;  it  is  suspended  on  the  highest 
branches  of  the  trees,  swinging  freely  on  the 
twig  which  passes  through  the  upper  part,  and 
entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  monkeys,  which 
would  otherwise  destroy  it  in  search  of  honey. 
In  tropical  regions  the  societies  do  not  perish 
in  winter,  but  the  females  emigrate  to  a  dis- 
tance and  establish  new  colonies.    Our  corn- 
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mon  paper-making  wasp  is  the  polUtes  fuseata 
(Fabr.),  of  a  general  brown  color.  The  com- 
mon mad  wasp  {B,  fratemay  Say)  makes  its 
cells  of  clay,  plastering  it  against  the  oater  or 
inner  walls  of  houses ;  each  cell  contains  a  sin- 
gle eggf  and  a  supply  of  living  spiders  for  the 
young ;  other  species  use  flies  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.— These  ferocious  and  predatory  insects 
are  remarkable  for  the  very  slight  stalk  which 
unites  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  regions.  As 
they  not  only  destroy  bees  and  steal  honey,  but 
injure  fruit  by  their  gnawings,  farmers  are  gen- 
erally glad  to  destroy  them  when  an  opportu- 
nity offers.  This  may  be  effected  by  hot  water, 
sulphurous  vapors,  or  common  smoke ;  or  the 
vapor  of  ether  or  chloroform  may  be  intro- 
duced, when  the  nest  may  be  dug  up  or  stripped 
from  the  trees,  and  be  handled  with  impunity. 

WATArGA,  a  K  W.  county  of  North  Caro- 
lina, bordering  on  Tennessee,  and  drained  by 
the  New  and  Watauga  rivers;  area,  550  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  5,287,  of  whom  226  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  generally  mountain- 
ous; the  AUeghanies  form  the  £.  boundary. 
Iron  mountain  extends  along  the  W.  border, 
and  Yellowstone  mountain  occupies  the  S. 
part  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  very  fertile. 
Iron  ore  is  found.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  6,160  bushels  of  wheat,  17,817  of 
rye,  75,944  of  Indian  corn,  18,724  of  oats, 
11,881  of  potatoes,  50,598  lbs.  of  butter,  18,- 
850  of  wool,  and  1,588  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  812  horses,  5,088  cattle,  7,089  sheep,  and 
6,607  swine.    Capital,  Boone. 

WATCn.    See  Glookb  and  Watohes. 

WATER,  a  liquid  composed  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  The  earlier  chemists  supposed  it 
to  be  an  element,  and  it  was  only  about  a 
century  ago  that  the  researches  of  Cavendish 
and  Lavoisier  established  its  compound  nature, 
which  has  since  been  abundantly  verified  both 
by  analysis  and  by  synthesis.  By  the  action 
of  an  intense  heat  or  by  the  electric  current  it 
is  resolved  into  its  constituents  and  yields  one 
volume  of  oxygen  gas  and  two  volumes  of 
hydrogen  gas;  or,  as  the  former  has  16  times 
the  density  of  the  latter,  ei^t  parts  by  weight 
of  oxygen  to  one  of  hydrogen.  These  two 
gases  when  mingled  in  these  proportions  unite 
with  explosive  violence  by  the  contact  of 
flame,  and  reproduce  water,  the  union  being 
attended  with  great  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture. Pure  water  at  ordinary  temperatures  is 
a  liquid  devoid  of  taste  and  smell,  transparent, 
and  nearly  colorless,  but  when  viewed  in  mass 
is  found  to  possess  a  faint  blue  color.  A  cubic 
inch  of  pure  water,  at  a  temperature  of  62**  F. 
and  a  barometric  pressure  equal  to  80  in.  of 
mercury,  weighs  252-458  grains  troy;  and  for 
the  purposes  of  ordinary  calculation  a  cubic 
foot  of  water  may  be  reckoned  at  1,000  oz. 
avoirdupois,  or  62  J  lbs.  In  France  water  at  its 
point  of  maximum  density,  or  4®  C.  (89*2°  F.), 
is  taken  as  the  standard,  and  the  weight  of 
a  cubic  centimetre  at  this  temperature,  and 
under  a  pressure  equal  to  760  millimetres  of 


mercury,  is  one  gramme,  which  is  the  unit  of 
weight  in  the  metric  system.  Its  density  at 
this  temperature  is  about  770  times  that  of 
atmospheric  air,  and  is  taken  as  the  standard 
of  comparison  for  the  density  of  all  liquid  and 
solid  bodies.  Hence  its  specific  gravity  is  said 
to  be  unity  or  1  000.  (See  Gravity,  Spboipic.) 
Water  is  slightly  elastic,  and  by  the  increased 
pressure  of  one  atmosphere  has  its  volume 
diminished  to  the  extent  of  about  0*000047,  its 
compressibility  increasing  with  the  augmenta- 
tion of  temperature.  The  density  of  water  be- 
low 39*2°  F.  is  diminished  by  cooling,  it  b^ng 
0-999877  at  82°  (0°  C).  One  hundred  parts 
of  water  at  82**  expand  to  104*29  when  heated 
to  212^  and  to  110*16  at  814*24^  At  the  tem- 
perature of  82°  liquid  water  under  the  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  pressure  becomes  changed 
into  ice,  with  a  considerable  augmentation  of 
volume.  The  specific  gravity  of  ice  is  -920, 
water  at  its  greatest  density  (at  89*2°)  being 
1  '000.  The  expansion  of  nearly  ^  which  takes 
place  in  the  freezing  of  water  suffices  to  break 
very  strong  vessels ;  but  when  so  confined  that 
its  expansion  is  prevented,  it  can  be  cooled  to 
very  low  temperatures  without  losing  its  liquid 
form.  Pressure  thus  reduces  the  freezing 
point  and  prevents  the  congelation  of  water, 
and  in  like  manner  lowers  the  melting  point 
of  ice.  Ice  is  a  crystalline  solid  which  as- 
sumes the  forms  of  the  hexagonal  system  of 
crystallization,  as  is  well  seen  in  snow  flakes. 
Its  color  when  in  large  masses  is  like  that  of 
liquid  water,  slightly  blue.  Much  heat  is  lib- 
erated in  the  formation  of  ice,  so  that  water 
cooled  to  82°  requires  a  prolonged  exposure  to 
a  temperature  below  this  point  for  its  solidifi- 
cation ;  and  conversely  the  melting  of  ice  is  at- 
tended with  a  great  absorption  of  heat.  When 
a  pound  of  water  at  174*66°  F.  is  mixed  with 
a  pound  of  ice  at  82°,  the  latter  in  meltins 
reduces  the  temperature  of  the  whole  to  82  . 
Water  is  volatile  at  all  temperatures,  a  portion 
of  watery  vapor  being  given  off  from  ice  be- 
low the  freezing  point.  As  the  temperature  is 
raised,  the  tension  of  the  vapor  disengaged  from 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  augments,  until  it 
equals  the  atmospheric  pressure,  beyond  which 
the  liquid  enters  into  ebullition.  The  boiling 
point  of  water  in  metallic  vessels  is  212°  when 
the  barometric  column  is  29*922  in.,  but  va- 
ries with  the  pressure,  so  that  on  mountains, 
where  the  weight  of  the  barometric  column 
is  reduced,  the  boiling  point  is  proportionally 
lowered,  while  under  increased  pressure  it  is 
augmented.  Thus,  with  a  pressure  equal  to 
two  atmospheres  water  boils  at  260*52° ;  with 
four  atmospheres,  at  298*72° ;  with  ten  atmos- 
pheres, at  858*88° ;  and  with  80  atmospheres,  at 
457*2,  a  temperature  above  the  melting  point 
of  tin.  The  nature  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
containing  vessel  affects  somewhat  the  point  of 
ebullition,  so  that  in  smooth  glass  or  porcelain 
it  is  one  or  two  degrees  above  that  in  a  rough 
metallic  vessel.  The  evaporation  of  water  at 
temperatures  below  boiling  takes  place  only 
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from  the  snrfflce,  and  in  a  confined  space  ceases 
after  the  surronndrng  air  has  become  saturated 
with  the  watery  vapor.    The  process  is  there- 
fore accelerated  bj  a  free  circnlation,  which 
removes  the  saturated   atmosphere.     Water 
boiling  at  the  ordinary  pressure  is  converted 
into  more  than  1,600  times  its  volume  of  vapor, 
which  at  the  temperature  of  ebullition  (212'^ 
F.)  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*622  as  compared 
with  air  at  that  temperature,  or  of  0'465  as 
compared  with  air  at  82"".    The  conversion  of 
water  into  vapor  is  attended  with  absorption  of 
heat.     One  pound  of  water  at  212'',  in  becom- 
ing vapor  of  the  same  temperature,  consumes 
as  much  heat  as  would  raise  5*87  lbs.  of  water 
from  82''  to  212*^ ;  hence  one  pound  of  steam, 
at  212**,  will  raise  6*87  lbs.  of  water  to  212°, 
being  itself  condensed,  so  tibat  the  result  is  6*87 
lbs.  of  water  of  212°.    Aqueous  vapor  is  color- 
less and  trausparent,  and  only  becomes  visible 
in  the  air  when  partially  condensed,  as  in  the 
case  of  escaping  steam.    Watery  vapor  is  pre- 
cipitated from  air  upon  cold  surfaces  in  the 
form  of  dew,  but  occasionally  also  as  hoar 
frost,  thus  changing  from  gas  to  solid  without 
passing  through  the  intermediate  condition  of 
liquidity.    At  the  heat  of  melting  platinum  it  is 
separated  into  its  constituent  gases. — Water  is 
widely  distributed  in  nature :  in  the  form  of 
ice  and  snow  in  the  polar  regions,  in  the  condi- 
tion of  aqneous  vapor,  which  forms  a  constant 
ingredient  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the  liquid 
form  not  only  in  oceans,  lakes,  and  rivers,  but 
permeating  the  soil  and  most  of  the  known 
rocks.    It  is  the  predominant  element  in  the 
sap  and  juices  of  plants,  and  in  the  blood  and 
flesh  fluids  of  animals,  and  constitutes  about 
five  sixths  of  the  weight  of  the  human  body. 
Water,  or  at  least  the  elements  of  which  it  con- 
sists, hydrogen  and  oxygen,  moreover  exist  in 
a  great  many  bodies  in  such  a  state  of  combi- 
nation that  these  are  generally  described  as  com- 
pounds of  water,  and  are  haown  as  hydrates. 
Thus  gypsum  when  exposed  to  heat  gives 
off  20  per  cent,  of  water,  which  it  will  again 
absorb  if  brought  in  contact  with  it  at  ordinary 
temperatures.    Serpentine  rock  contains  1 2  per 
cent.,  brown  iron  ore  15  per  cent.,  and  alum 
45  per  cent.    From  all  of  these  bodies  it  is 
given  off  by  heat.    Some  of  these  hydrates  re- 
tain the  water  much  more  strongly  than  others, 
and  it  is  a  question  with  chemists  whether  the 
water  is  to  be  regarded  as  existing  ready  formed 
in  these  and   similar   compounds.     Besides, 
there  are  numerous  bodies,  such  as  starch,  su- 
gar, and  woody  fibre,  which  are  often  spoken 
of  as  hydrates  of  carbon,  and  may  be  repre- 
sented as  compounds  of  carbon  with  water. 
But  they  are  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  triple 
compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
in  which  water  as  such  does  not  exist;  and  in 
philosophical  exactness,  the  same  view  should 
be  extended  to  the  mineral  hydrates  just  men- 
tioned.—Water  is  remarkable  for  its  solvent 
power,  by  which  we  understand  its  capacity  to 
unite  with  or  take  up  into  itself  various  solid, 
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liquid,  and  gaseous  matters,  forming  with  them 
homogeneous  liquid  compounds  called  solu- 
tions. Familiar  examples  of  this  are  seen  in 
its  action  on  salt  and  sugar.  Different  bodies 
have  very  different  degrees  of  solubility,  and 
many  are  soluble  in  water  to  so  slight  an  ex- 
tent that  they  are  generally  classed  as  insol- 
uble. Thus,  while  one  part  of  common  salt 
requires  about  three  parts  by  weif^t  of  water 
to  dissolve  it,  one  part  of  gypsum  requires 
about  400  parts,  and  one  part  of  carbonate  of 
lime  under  ordinary  conditions  10,000  parts  of 
water ;  while  sulphate  of  baryta  is  very  much 
less  soluble,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  may 
be  regarded  as  insoluble  in  pure  water,  titiough 
somewhat  soluble  in  saline  solutions.  Cer- 
tain bodies,  such  as  the  metals,  resins,  carbon, 
sulphur,  and  oils,  are  regarded  as  wholly  insol- 
uble; but  all  of  these  bodies  form  chemical 
compounds  which  are  soluble  in  water.  With 
regard  to  a  great  many  substances  it  is  known 
that  they  occur  in  two  conditions,  the  one  sol* 
uble  and  the  other  insoluble.  Thus  silica, 
which  in  the  form  of  flint  or  quartz  appears 
wholly  insoluble  in  water,  not  only  forms  a 
soluble  compound  with  the  alkalies,  the  so- 
called  soluble  glass,  but  when  separated  from 
this  compound  is  itself  soluble  in  water  to  the 
extent  of  14  per  cent.  In  like  manner  the 
sesquioxides  of  iron,  chrome^  and  aluminum, 
though  completely  insoluble  m  water  in  their 
ordinary  artificial  forms,  and  constituting  more- 
over some  of  the  most  insoluble  minerals  in 
nature,  may  be  by  chemical  means  obtained  in 
em  inently  soluble  forms.  In  a  great  many  other 
cases  it  can  be  shown  that  bodies  when  gen- 
crated  in  the  presence  of  water  by  chemical 
reactions  are  soluble  for  a  time,  though  when 
they  have  once  passed  into  insoluble  forms  it 
is  not  easy  to  restore  the  condition  of  solu- 
bility. Solution  is  a  process  of  condensation, 
in  which  the  volume  of  the  body  dissolving  is 
more  or  less  completely  lost  in  that  of  the  sol- 
vent. Hence  pressure,  which  favors  condensa- 
tion, augments  the  solvent  power  of  water; 
experiments  have  shown  that  the  solubility 
of  certain  salts  in  water  is  notably  increased 
under  a  pressure  of  many  atmospheres.  Heat 
exercises  an  important  influence  on  the  solvent 
power  of  water ;  thus,  while  gypsum  and  lime 
are  much  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot 
water,  and  sea  salt  has  about  the  same  solu- 
bility in  both,  the  greater  number  of  salts  are 
much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  wa- 
ter. Some  bodies  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  wa- 
ter possess  a  considerable  degree  of  solubility 
at  212°,  while  others  apparently  insoluble  at 
this  point  enter  into  solution  in  water  when 
heated  under  pressure  to  temperatures  con- 
siderably higher.  The  presence  of  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  found  in  most  natural  waters, 
greatly  augments  the  solvent  power  of  this 
liquid  for  many  substances.  As  a  result  of  this 
wide  range  of  solubilites,  it  follows  that  pure 
water,  except  as  an  artificial  product,  is  un- 
known, and  that  all  natural  waters  have  their 
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characters  modified  bj  the  presence  of  foreign 
matters.  That  which  falls  from  the  clouds  as 
rain  or  snow  water  holds  in  solution,  besides  the 
gases  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid  dis- 
solved from  the  atmosphere,  small  portions  of 
ammonia  and  nitrous  compounds,  and  a  minute 
but  variable  amount  of  mineral  matters  which 
were  previously  suspended  in  the  air.  After 
falling  on  the  earth  these  same  waters  become 
further  impregnated  with  foreign  ingredients. 
From  decaying  vegetation  they  trfke  up  two 
classes  of  substances :  first,  the  organic  prod- 
ucts of  decomposition,  the  so-called  soluble 
organic  matters,  which  give  to  the  waters  of 
marshy  districts  their  brownish  color ;  and  sec- 
ond, the  mineral  matters  which  form  an  essen- 
tial part  of  all  vegetation  and  constitute  its 
ash,  but  are  for  the  most  part  liberated  in  sol- 
uble forms  during  its  slow  decay.  These  con- 
sist chiefly  of  salts  of  potash,  lime,  and  magne- 
sia, with  phosphates  and  silica.  At  the  same 
time  the  free  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  wa- 
ters is  absorbed  by  the  organic  matter  and 
replaced  by  carbonic  acid  derived  therefrom. 
In  rivers  and  waters  exposed  to  the  further 
action  of  the  air,  oxygen  is  again  absorbed,  and 
a  slow  oxidation  of  the  dissolved  organic  mat- 
ters is  effected.  When  the  atmospheric  waters 
sink  into  the  soil,  either  directly  or  after  being 
thus  impregnated  with  the  products  of  organic 
decay,  they  undergo  still  further  changes,  de- 
pendent upon  the  nature  of  the  strata  dirough 
which  they  pass.  Ordinary  soils  contain  no 
matters  soluble  in  pure  water,  yet  they  are  not 
without  action  on  the  infiltrating  waters  whose 
composition  has  just  been  described,  especially 
if  the  soils  are  more  or  less  clayey.  In  this 
case  the  silica  and  phosphates,  together  with 
much  of  the  organic  matter,  are  retained,  while 
the  potash  salts  are  exchanged  for  those  of 
soda  and  of  lime.  Oarbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  when  present  in  the  soil,  are  more- 
over taken  into  solution  by  the  carbonic  acid 
present.  Hence  the  ordinary  waters  of  wells 
and  springs,  supplied  by  this  filtration,  differ 
very  much  in  their  composition  from  the  su- 
perficial waters.  These  reactions,  in  virtue 
of  which  the  foreign  matters  derived  by  the 
superficial  waters  from  the  decay  of  plants 
are  absorbed  by  the  soil,  are  important  aJike 
for  the  nutrition  of  subsequent  generations  of 
plants  and  for  the  purification  of  the  waters, 
which  are  thus  rendered  potable.  Besides 
these  reactions,  which  depend  upon  the  min- 
eral matters  previously  dissolved  by  the  atmos- 
pheric waters,  there  are  others  not  less  impor- 
tant due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  water  and 
its  dissolved  gases  on  the  solid  rocks,  in  vir- 
tue of  which  the  silicated  minerals  of  these 
are  decomposed  with  the  liberation  in  a  soluble 
form  of  certain  of  their  elements.  In  this  way 
large  quantities  of  alkalies,  lime,  and  magnesia 
are  set  free  and  are  dissolved  in  the  form  of 
carbonates,  together  with  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  silica,  which  is  liberated  in  a  solu- 
ble condition.    This  process  of  decay  has  been 


going  on  from  remote  ages,  and  has  effected 
the  decomposition  and  disintegration  of  vast 
portions  of  the  crystalline  rocks,  which  have 
thereby  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  clays, 
while  immense  amounts  of  soluble  matter  have 
been  added  to  the  waters  of  the  earth.  The 
rivers  which  drain  regions  of  crystalline  rooks 
are,  as  a  result  of  this  process,  remarkable  for 
containing  in  solution  oarbonates  of  soda  and 
potash,  together  witii  a  large  relative  propor- 
tion of  silica,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  waters  of 
the  Ottawa,  the  Loire,  and  the  Garonne.  Wa- 
ters of  a  like  origin  are  deprived  by  filtration 
through  the  soil  of  their  silica  and  potash. 
A  process  similar  in  its  results  probably  takes 
place  at  great  depths  under  the  infiuence  of 
carbonic  acid  from  subterranean  sources,  from 
which  result  waters  more  highly  impregnated 
with  alkaline  salts,  constituting  some  of  the 
best  known  mineral  springs.  In  addition  to 
these  various  impregnating  matters  should  be 
noticed  those  derived  from  the  oxidation  of 
metallic  sulphurets,  chiefiy  pyrites,  giving  rise 
to  sulphates  of  iron  and  alumina,  and  indirectly 
to  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Another 
and  an  important  supply  of  foreign  matters  is 
derived  from  the  soluble  salts,  such  as  chlo- 
rides and  sulphates,  which  are  enclosed  in  many 
stratified  rocks,  while  the  carbonates  of  lime 
and  magnesia  of  these  rocks  are  themselves 
dissolved  by  carbonic  acid,  and  with  the  iron 
oxide  taken  into  solution  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  organic  matters  contribute  to  the 
complex  constitution  of  the  water  of  springs, 
rivers,  and  lakes.  The  quality  called  hardness 
in  such  waters  depends  upon  the  power  they 
possess  of  decomposing  soap,  and  is  due  to  the 
salts  of  lime  and  magnesia,  whether  present 
as  carbonates  or  in  the  form  of  sulphates  and 
chlorides.  Boiling,  by  expelling  the  excess  of 
carbonic  acid,  precipitates  the  carbonates  in 
an  insoluble  condition,  and  thus  gives  rise  to 
incrustations.  The  sulphate  of  lime,  from  its 
sparing  solubility  at  elevated  temperatures,  is 
deposited  in  like  manner  in  high-pressure  boil- 
ers.— ^Tlie  ocean  is  the  great  receptacle  of  all 
soluble  matters  from  the  land,  and  from  its 
waters  have  been  deposited  the  greater  part 
of  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  earth^s  crust. 
The  waters  of  the  ocean  vary  somewhat  in 
composition,  but  contain  on  an  average  about 
84  parts  of  solid  matter  in  1,000,  though  in 
the  Mediterranean,  where  evaporation  is  rapid, 
this  rises  to  86  or  even  40  parts,  and  in  other 
regions  falls  very  much  lower,  owing  to  the 
admixture  of  fresh  water  from  the  land.  The 
saline  matters  of  the  sea  may  be  regarded  as 
consisting  of  from  78  to  80  per  cent,  of  chloride 
of  sodium  or  sea  salt,  with  2  per  cent,  of  chlo- 
ride of  potassium,  7  or  8  per  cent,  of  chloride 
of  magnesium,  about  7  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  and  from  8  to  4  per  cent,  of  sulphate 
of  lime.  A  different  arrangement  of  these 
elements  in  the  water  is  conceivable,  and  is 
even  probable ;  but  when  exposed  to  sponta- 
neous evaporation,  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
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Bait,  the  whole  of  the  lime  separates  as  gTpsom 
or  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  after  which  the 
sea  salt  is  in  great  part  deposited  in  a  pure 
state,  followed  hj  a  mixture  of  it  with  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  until  there  remains  in  the  dense 
solution  or  bittern  little  more  than  chloride  of 
magnesium.  In  addition  to  the  above  named 
compounds,  the  sea  water  contains  in  the  form 
of  bromides  an  amount  of  bromine  equal  to 
about  ij.^TT  o^  i^  weight,  besides  appreciable 
quantities  of  iodine,  fluorine,  phosphates,  and 
borates.  Moreover,  it  holds  in  solution  a  small 
and  variable  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime,  some 
silica,  and  traces  of  various  metals,  including, 
besides  iron  and  manganese,  arsenic,  copper, 
lead,  silver,  and  gold.  It  may  in  fact  be  ex- 
pected that  the  sea  will  contain  all  the  mineral 
elements  which  are  capable  of  being  held  in 
solution  in  its  waters,  so  that  the  progress  of 
chemical  investigation  may  greatly  add  to  the 
preceding  list  The  waters  of  the  ocean  are 
subject  to  constant  changes  from  several  dif- 
ferent causes  which  have  been  active  from  re- 
mote ages,  first  among  which  may  be  placed 
the  action  of  the  alkahne  waters,  the  origin  of 
which  has  already  been  described,  and  which 
sooner  or  later  find  their  way  to  the  ocean. 
These,  by  the  carbonate  of  soda  which  they 
contain,  decompose  the  lime  salts  in  the  sea 
water,  generating  carbonate  of  lime  and  soda 
salts,  of  which  the  former  remains  in  solution 
until  it  is  taken  up  by  growing  plants  and  ani- 
mals, including  the  coccoliths  and  nullipores 
among  the  former,  and  the  foraminifera,  radi- 
ates, and  moUusca  among  the  latter,  from  the 
remains  of  all  which  organisms  the  limestones 
are  at  last  built  up.  To  this,  however,  the 
carbonate  of  lime  directly  brought  down  from 
the  land  contributes,  and  also  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  which  reacts  upon  the  lime  salts  in 
the  sea  water  precisely  like  carbonate  of  soda, 
giving  rise  by  double  decomposition  to  carbon- 
ate oi:  lime.  The  water  of  the  ocean  in  early 
times  contained  a  large  proportion  of  chloride 
of  calcium,  which  in  the  course  of  ages  has 
been  decomposed  with  the  formation  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  chloride  of  sodium,  until  at 
present  the  lime  in  the  sea  water  is  insufficient 
to  form  gypsum  with  more  than  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  sulphate.  The  ultimate  result 
of  this  process  will  be  the  elimination  from  the 
ocean's  waters  of  the  whole  of  its  soluble  lime 
salt,  and  its  repUcement  by  salts  of  soda  and 
of  magnesia.  In  these  changes  in  the  ocean 
waters  it  is  evident  that  the  intervention  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life  in  the  formation  of 
limestone  is  but  incidental,  since  the  insolu- 
bility of  the  chemically  formed  carbonate  of 
lime  would  eventually  lead  to  its  separation  in 
a  solid  form,  independent  of  organic  beings. 
But  there  are  other  changes  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  ocean's  waters  which  are  directly 
dependent  upon  the  agency  of  life.  The  ash 
of  marine  plants,  like  that  of  those  of  the 
land,  contains  large  quantities  of  potash  salts 
and  phosphates  which  have  been  abstracted 


from  the  waters  of  the  sea,  besides  portions 
of  iodine  and  of  the  rarer  metals.  Tliese  same 
elements  are  not  confined  to  plants,  but  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  marine  animals. 
The  phosphate  of  lime  of  the  sea  weeds  passes 
into  the  bones  of  fishes;  copper  is  found  in 
the  fiuids  of  certain  mollusks  and  crustaceans, 
and  iodine  is  concentrated  in  sponges  as  well 
as  in  sea  weeds.  Thus  these  various  elements 
pass  from  the  waters  into  animal  and  vege- 
table tissues,  by  the  decay  of  which  on  land 
or  in  the  ooze  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  they 
become  fixed  in  insoluble  forms,  being  thus 
removed  from  the  oceanic  circulation  and  re- 
stored to  the  solid  earth.  Through  these  re- 
actions the  sea  has  doubtless  suffered  great 
modifications  in  composition,  and  but  for  them 
its  waters  would  become  charged  with  phos- 
phates and  the  various  mineral  matters  men- 
tioned above.  The  composition  of  the  waters 
of  the  sea  in  past  ages  has  also  been  profound- 
ly modified  by  evaporation  and  by  processes 
connected  therewith.  So  long  as  the  waters 
of  the  open  ocean  receive  again  the  whole 
amount  of  water  raised  by  evaporation,  the 
only  change  which  can  result  from  this  process 
is  that  already  explained  as  effected  by  the 
soluble  matters  brought  down  from  the  land ; 
but  the  results  are  very  difiterent  in  the  case  of 
basins  cut  off  from  the  ocean,  like  the  Dead 
sea,  which  is  a  type  of  a  vast  number  of  much 
larger  areas  existing  in  former  geological  peri- 
ods under  similar  climatic  conditions.  Tnese 
conditions  are,  an  amount  of  evaporation  ex- 
ceeding the  rainfall  of  the  enclosed  sea  and  its 
geographical  basin,  from  which  results  a  grad- 
ual diminution  of  the  volume  of  water  and  its 
consequent  concentration,  causing  the  precipi- 
tation from  the  water  of  beds  of  sulphate  of 
lime  or  gypsum  and  of  rock  salt,  often  of  great 
thickness  and  extent,  and  more  rarely  of  solu- 
ble salts  of  potash  and  magnesia,  the  results  of 
a  still  further  evaporation,  all  of  which  are  to- 
day found  imbedded  in  the  rocky  strata  of  past 
geological  ages,  and  represent  large  amounts  of 
saline  matter  removed  from  the  ocean's  waters. 
Into  these  restricted  and  cut-off  basins,  more- 
over, the  limited  rainfall  brings  the  soluble 
salts  from  the  land,  which  by  their  reaction  on 
the  salts  of  the  sea  water  effect,  in  addition 
to  the  changes  already  described,  others  pecu- 
liar and  not  less  remarkable.  These  waters 
generally  contain,  as  already  explained,  carbon- 
ates of  lime,  soda,  and  magnesia,  of  which  the 
latter  two  decompose  the  chloride  of  calcium 
and  the  sulphate  of  lime  present,  with  separa- 
tion of  carbonate  of  lime,  until  at  length  the 
whole  of  diese  more  soluble  lime  salts  are  con- 
verted into  carbonate.  Then  begins  a  reaction ' 
between  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  the  soluble 
magnesian  salts  of  the  sea  water,  resulting  in 
the  production  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  An- 
other and  very  different  reaction  gives  rise  to 
the  same  compound  in  waters  which  have  lost 
their  soluble  lime  salts  either  by  the  reaction 
just  mentioned  or  by  its  separation  in  the  form 
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of  ^psum.  The  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  in- 
flowiug  waters,  which  bold  it  as  bicarbonate, 
yields  by  double  decomposition  with  the  sol- 

{>hate  of  magnesia  of  the  sea  water  sulphate  of 
ime  and  bicarbonate  of  magnesia,  the  former 
of  which  salts,  being  very  sparingly  soluble, 
readily  separates  as  gypsum,  leaving  the  more 
soluble  magnesian  bicarbonate  to  be  thrown 
down  at  a  later  period  in  the  process  of  evapo- 
ration, in  the  condition  of  simple  carbonate. 
From  this,  with  the  addition  of  carbonates  of 
lime  and  magnesia  brought  by  the  inflowing 
waters,  are  formed  the  dolomites  or  magnesian 
limestones  which  abound  in  the  rock  forma- 
tions of  various  geological  periods,  and  appear 
to  have  been  in  all  cases  deposited  in  evapora- 
ting basins.  By  virtue  of  the  last  described 
reaction,  as  will  be  seen,  both  of  the  constit- 
uents of:  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  are  com- 
pletely removed  from  the  evaporating  waters 
and  fixed  in  insoluble  forms,  thus  permanently 
modifying  the  composition  of  the  water  of 
enclosed  basins,  which  by  subsequent  changes 
of  sea  and  land  become  once  more  a  part  of 
the  ocean,  affecting  the  composition  of  its 
waters.  In  many  cases  the  river  or  spring 
water  flowing  into  closed  basins  contains  neu- 
tral salts  of  hme  and  magnesia,  so  that  we  find 
in  such  lakes  great  variations  in  compositiou, 
from  the  bitter  salines  of  the  Dead  sea,  charged 
with  chlorides  of  magnesium  and  calcium,  to 
the  alkaline  waters  containing  carbonate  and 
borate  of  soda  which  abound  in  central  Asia, 
Egypt,  and  California. — The  various  stratified 
rocks,  whether  of  mechanical  or  of  chemical 
origin,  have  for  the  most  part  been  deposited 
in  the  waters  of  the  open  sea  or  of  enclosed 
basins.  All  of  these  rocks  are  more  or  less 
porous,  and  over  great  areas  which  have  never 
oeen  subjected  to  any  considerable  disturbance 
they  are  still  impregnated  with  the  saline  wa- 
ters in  the  midst  of  which  they  were  deposited. 
Leaving  out  of  question  the  solid  soluble  sidts 
enclosed  in  these  strata,  some  notion  of  the 
amount  of  saline  water  which  they  contain  may 
be  had  from  a  consideration  of  the  degree  of 
porosity  of  various  rocks.  Oaref  nl  experiments 
upon  the  different  rocks  of  the  great  American 
palasozoio  basin  show  that  various  sandstones 
are  capable  of  holding  in  their  pores  from  2  or 
8  up  to  10  and  20  volumes  of  water  for  100  of 
rock,  while  the  pure  limestones  generally  hold 
not  more  than  1  or  2,  and  the  dolomites  from 
6  to  10.  The  porosity  of  many  rocks  is  even 
greater  than  any  of  these,  and  from  a  compari- 
son of  the  above  observations  with  others  made 
in  Europe,  it  is  probably  not  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  stratified  sedimentary  rocks  as 
a  whole  contain  in  their  pores  one  tenth  of 
their  volume  of  water;  so  that  the  40,000  or 
60,000  ft.  of  palsdozoic  strata  in  parts  of  North 
America  and  Great  Britain  would  hold  enclosed 
the  equivalent  of  seas  of  nearly  a  mile  in  depth, 
and  the  volume  of  water  enclosed  in  the  rocky 
strata  of  the  earth's  crust  bears  a  very  consider- 
able proportion  to  that  of  the  ocean.    Many 


of  the  deposits  of  later  times,  it  is  trae,  are  of 
fresh-water  origin,  and  the  older  strata  in  re- 
gions where  they  nave  been  much  broken  and 
disturbed  have  had  their  saline  waters  replaced 
by  fresh  waters  from  the  atmosphere.  Over 
very  large  areas,  however,  such  strata  are  found 
to  cont^  saline  waters  differing  from  those 
of  the  present  ocean,  and  representing  the 
ancient  sea  waters.  Such  an  area  is  that  of 
the  great  palseozoic  basin  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Ohio,  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  by  the  evi- 
dence of  numerous  artesiaif  wells  and  springs 
are  shown  to  include  saline  waters  with  a  pre- 
dominance of  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia  such 
as  should  belong  to  the  earlier  sea,  and  by  their 
great  density,  in  many  cases  much  exceeding 
uiat  of  the  present  ocean,  indicate  the  former 
presence  of  partially  dried-up  seas,  which  is 
further  shown  by  the  interstratified  depodts 
of  rock  salt  at  more  than  one  geological  hori- 
zon. These  subterranean  oceans  are  the  source 
of  the  various  saline  mineral  waters,  in  which 
however  the  ancient  sea  waters  are  found  very 
much  diluted  or  modified  by  the  admixture  of 
waters  from  superficial  sources,  or  of  the  alka- 
line waters  already  mentioned. — ^By  common 
usage  the  name  of  mineral  waters  is  given  to 
such  as  from  the  proportion  or  the  nature  of 
their  mineral  ingredients  are  unfitted  for  the 
ordinary  uses  of  life.  They  may  be  divided 
into  several  classes,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  important :  1,  those  approaching  sea 
water  in  composition,  though  more  or  less  di- 
luted, and  holding  variable  proportions  of  salts 
of  lime  and  magnesia;  2,  waters  holding  chief- 
ly carbonate  of  soda  witii  variable  proportions 
of  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  between 
these  two  types  are  a  large  number  of  inter- 
mediate waters,  such  as  would  result  from  their 
intermingling,  and  presenting  various  grada- 
tions ;  the  most  marked  being  those  which  are 
at  once  alkaline  and  saline,  like  the  springs  of 
Saratoga,  while  the  first  type  is  represented 
by  the  bitter  saline  of  St.  Catharines,  Ontario, 
and  the  second  type  by  waters  like  Vichy  and 
Carlsbad.  In  very  many  of  these  saline  and 
alkaline  waters  are  found  small  portions  of  the 
rarer  elements,  such  as  lithium,  csDsium,  m- 
bidium,  strontium,  and  barium,  with  salts  of 
iron,  and  occasionally  arsenic,  antimony,  cop- 
per, lead,  and  many  other  metals  in  traces.  The 
presence  of  phosphates,  borates,  and  fiuorides  is 
also  very  frequent,  and  compounds  of  bromine 
and  iodine  are  supposed  to  contribute  yery 
much  to  the  value  of  certain  mineral  waters. 
Besides  these  principal  groups  of  saline  and 
alkaline  waters  should  be  mentioned  those 
which  contain  sulphates  of  aluminum  and  of 
iron,  as  the  so-called  alum  springs,  and  others 
in  which  free  sulphuric  acid  is  the  chief  ingre- 
dient, as  the  acid  springs  of  New  York  and 
Ontario.  A  sulphurous  impregnation  may  be- 
long to  any  of  the  classes  noticed,  and  may 
be  due  either  to  the  presence  of  free  sulphide 
of  hydrogen  or  to  a  soluble  metallic  sulphide. 
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These  yariooa  gnlphides  result  from  the  redu- 
cing action  of  organic  matters  on  sulphates,  and 
the  most  strongly  sulphuretted  waters  are  gen- 
erallj  gypseous  and  but  feebly  saline.  An  ex- 
cess of  carbonic  acid  is  also  frequently  met 
with  in  saline  and  in  alkaline  waters,  which 
are  sometimes  so  highly  charged  with  it  as  to  be 
acidulous  to  the  taste  and  sparkling,  as  is  the 
case  of  the  Saratoga  waters.  It  seems  however 
to  be  an  accidental  ingredient,  absorbed  by  the 
waters  at  considerable  depths  under  pressure, 
and  is  wanting  in  the  greater  number  of  these 
saline  springs.  Waters  coming  from  consider- 
able depths  in  the  earth  are  found  to  have  a 
more  or  less  elevated  temperature,  and  are  des- 
ignated thermal  waters,  a  name  which  proper- 
ly belongs  to  all  such  as  are  warmer  than  the 
mean  annual  surface  temperature  of  the  local- 
ity. The  temperature  of  the  solid  crust  of  tiie 
earth  increases  on  an  average  about  l"*  F.  for 
each  60  ft.  in  depth,  as  has  been  shown  in  the 
water  from  deep  artesian  wells,  and  it  is  hence 
ooncluded  that  the  waters  of  hot  springs  come 
from  very  considerable  depths.  Those  of  Vir- 
ginia and  of  Arkansas  are  well  known,  but 
those  of  the  Yellowstone  park  are  still  more 
remarkable.  Numerous  springs  of  this  region 
have  temperatures  varying  from  160°  to  200° 
F.J  a  point  above  that  of  the  ebullition  of 
water  m  this  elevated  region.  Hence  the  hot- 
ter of  these  waters  on  coming  to  the  surface 
disengage  vapor  with  explosive  violence,  giving 
rise  to  the  phenomenon  of  geysers.  These, 
like  many  other  hot  springs,  hold  in  solution 
large  quantities  of  silica,  which  they  deposit  at 
the  surface,  a  fact  which  has  been  observed  in 
similar  waters  in  Nevada  and  in  Iceland.  The 
geological  significance  of  such  waters  is  very 
great,  inasmuch  as  tbey  give  us  some  notion 
of  the  potent  agencies  which  are  at  work  in 
the  deeper  portions  of  the  eartVs  crust,  where 
the  solvent  action  of  the  waters,  exalted  by 
heat  and  by  pressure,  is  exerted  upon  alka- 
liferous  rocks,  giving  rise  to  solutions  which 
in  their  turn  possess  solvent  powers  far  greater 
than  those  of  pure  water.  Various  experi- 
ments by  recent  investigators  throw  light  on 
these  actions  of  heated  water  and  watery  solu* 
tions.  Thus  it  has  been  found  that  sulphate  of 
baryta,  when  heated  and  cooled  in  presence  of 
solutions  of  alkaline  bicarbonates  under  pres- 
sure, is  dissolved  and  redeposited  in  a  crystal- 
line form.  Silica  under  similar  conditions  dis- 
solves and  crystallizes  again  in  the  form  of 
quartz,  and  various  metallic  sulphurets  have  in 
hke  manner  been  obtained  in  crystalline  forms, 
like  those  found  in  nature,  and  by  reactions 
between  their  constituent  materials,  crystalline 
feldspar,  mica,  and  pyroxene  have  been  pro- 
duced. While  these  reactions  take  place  rapid- 
ly at  temperatures  considerably  above  the 
boiling  point  of  water,  and  in  fact  approaching 
«  red  heat,  other  observations  have  shown  that 
very  similar  processes,  resulting  in  the  produc- 
tion of  many  of  these  mineral  species,  may 
take  place  more  slowly  at  temperatures  much 


lower.  Examinations  of  the  baths  at  Plom- 
bi^res,  Luxeuil,  and  Bourbonne-les-Bains  in 
France  have  shown  in  the  old  constructions, 
which  date  from  the  Romans,  the  occurrence  of 
crystalline  calcite,  fluor  spar,  and  various  sili- 
cates belonging  to  the  dass  of  zeolites,  which 
have  been  generated  by  the  long  continued 
action  of  alkaline  waters  at  temperatures  from 
140°  to  160°  F.  upon  the  bricks  and  mortar; 
while  coins  and  medals  have  given  rise  to 
weU  crystallized  metallic  sulphurets  of  various 
species  identical  in  form  and  in  composition 
with  those  met  with  in  mineral  veins.  These 
observations  throw  great  light  on  the  phenom- 
ena of  metalliferous  veins,  in  which  all  the 
various  minerals  named,  together  with  many 
more,  are  met  with,  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  show  that  they  have  been  deposited  as 
incrustations  on  the  walls  of  fissures,  which 
doubtless  served  as  channels  for  the  passage 
of  heated  waters.  These,  ascending  toward 
the  surface,  where  a  diminished  pressure  ex- 
ists, have  yielded  up  in  crystalline  forms  their 
dissolved  materials,  thus  in  time  filling  up  the 
fissures  with  a  veinstone  often  charged  with 
metallic  ores.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  hot 
springs  in  Nevada  are  even  at  the  present  time 
depositing  silicious  matters  mingled  with  me- 
tallic sulpnurets.  A  comparison  between  such 
lodes  as  those  just  described,  in  which  the  vein- 
stone may  be  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate  of 
baryta,  or  quartz,  occasionally  with  silicates 
like  mica  and  feldspar,  and  granitic  veins, 
which  are  essentially  composed  of  these  latter 
mineral  species  with  quartz,  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  veins  have  been  formed  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  in  fact  that  the  elements 
of  those  granites  which  occur  in  veins  have  in 
like  manner  been  at  one  time  in  solution.  It 
is  difficult  to  draw  the  Hue  between  these  and 
the  larger  masses  of  granitic  rocks,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  water  has  doubtless  inter- 
vened under  conditions  of  which  we  have  but 
an  imperfect  conception.  The  crystals  of 
quartz  and  of  various  other  minerals  in  gran- 
ites are  foxmd  to  contain  minute  cavities  whol- 
ly or  partially  filled  with  water,  often  holding 
saline  matters  in  solution ;  and  it  is  supposea 
that  in  the  case  of  eruptive  granites,  as  in  lavas, 
water  has  played  an  important  part  in  giving 
liquidity  to  the  rock.  (See  Geology,  Gbanitb, 
and  Volcano.) — For  the  natural  history  of 
water,  see  Bischof,  Lehrhieh  der  chemischen 
undphynkalisehen  OeologU  (2  vols.,  1847-'64; 
English  translation,  1854-*9);  JjQTBch.EydrO' 
chemie  (Berlin,  1864);  and  Hunt,  '*  Chemical 
and  Geological  Essays^*  (Boston,  1875). 

WAXES  BUG,  the  popular  name  of  the  hemip- 
terous  insects  of  the  suborder  Keteroptera^  and 
families  noUmectida  and  neparia.  In  this  sub- 
order the  anterior  portion  of  the  fir^t  pair  of 
wings  is  of  a  homy  consistence ;  the  antenna 
are  very  small,  of  three  or  four  short  joints, 
and  concealed  beneath  the  eyes.  In  the  note- 
nectida  the  head  is  rounded,  and  as  wide  as  the 
thorax ;  the  common  boat  flies  of  America  and 
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Wftter  Soorploii  (Nepa 
dnerea). 


Europe  (notoneeta  Americana^  Fabr.,  and 
glauca^  Linn.)  swim  very  rapidly  by  means  of 
the  flattened,  oar-like  hind  legs,  and  with  the 
back  downward ;  the  air  for  respiration  is  car- 
ried in  the  space  between 
the  wings  and  back ;  they 
are  active  and  predaceons, 
feeding  on  aquatic  insects 
and  larvcB,  and  may  be  seen 
in  almost  any  piece  of  fresh 
water;  the  color  is  gray- 
ish brown,  and  the  length 
about  three  fourths  of  an 
inch;  they  are  carnivorous 
at  all  ages.  In  the  other 
family  the  head  is  small 
and  triangular,  and  the 
legs  not  so  well  adapted 
for  swimming,  the  ante- 
rior pair  being  modified 
into  powerful  prehensile 
organs.  The  genus  nepa 
(linn.),  or  water  scorpion, 
indudes  some  insects  2  or  8  in.  long;  the 
oommon  species,  N.  apiculata  (Harris),  of 
America,  and  the  N,  etnerea  (Linn.)  of  Eu- 
rope, are  about  two  thirds  of  an  inch  long, 
and  brownish  gray;  respiration  is  effected 
through  two  long  filaments  extending  from 
the  caudal  extremity ;  they  are  voracious  and 
oamivorous,  and  fiy  chiefly  at  night. — For  the 
hydroeanthari  or  water  beetles,  see  Beetle. 

WATERBVIT,  a  town  and  city  of  New  Haven 
00.,  Oonnecticut^n  the  Naugatuck  river  and 
railroad,  at  the  W.  terminus  of  the  Hartford, 
Providence,  and  Fishkill  railroad,  75  m.  N.  E. 
of  New  York  and  88  m.  by  rail  S.  W.  of  Hart- 
ford ;  pop.  of  the  town  in  1850,  6,137 ;  in  1860, 
10,004;  in  1870,  18,106,  and  of  the  city,  10,- 
826.  The  city  is  on  the  E.  bi&nk  of  the  river, 
and  is  surrounded  by  hills.  It  has  many  fine 
residences,  excellent  water  works,  and  a  good 
fire  department,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  Near 
the  centre  is  a  public  park  finely  laid  out,  and 
on  the  W.  bank  opposite  lies  the  handsome 
Riverside  cemetery,  containing  40  acres.  The 
city  hall  is  a  fine  structure.  Adjoining  it  is 
the  Bronson  free  library,  endowed  by  Silas 
Bronson  with  $200,000 ;  it  contains  more  than 
18,000  volumes.  St.  John's  church  (Episco- 
pal) and  the  first  Oongregational  church  are 
handsome  buildings.  Waterbury  is  celebrated 
for  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  manufactures. 
The  manufacture  of  gilt  buttons  was  begun  in 
1802,  and  after  the  war  of  1812  the  rolling  of 
brass  and  copper  and  the  production  of  brass 
and  copper  wire  were  introduced ;  and  Water- 
bury  is  now  the  centre  of  the  brass  industry 
of  the  country.  There  are  six  rolling  mills, 
each  having  a  capital  of  from  $200,000  to 
$400,000;  two  clock  companies,  a  large  sus- 
pender and  webbing  factory,  and  one  of  the 
most  extensive  pin  factories  in  the  country. 
Altogether  there  are  about  80  joint-stock  com- 
panies, with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $6,000,- 
000.     More   than   4,000   operatives,   ohiefiy 


males,  are  employed,  and  the  monthly  wages 
amount  to  $175,000.  About  8,000  tons  of 
raw  copper  are  annually  consumed  in  tb^ 
production  of  rolled  copper  and  brass,  bra^s 
and  copper  wire,  tubing,  German  silver,  plate 
brass,  hooks  and  eyes,  &c.  The  factories  are 
very  fine  buildings.  The  city  contains  two 
national  banks  and  two  savings  institutions. 
The  public  schools,  including  a  high  school, 
are  attended  by  8,000  pupils.  There  are  also 
three  academies.  A  daily  and  two  weekly 
newspapers  are  published.  There  are  seven 
churches:  Baptist,  Oongregational  (2),  Epis- 
copal, Methodist,  Roman  Catholic,  ana  Univer- 
salist.  The  town  was  settled  in  1667,  and 
called  Mattatuck  till  1686.  The  city  was  in- 
corporated in  1868. 

WATEB^COLOB  PAI1ITIN&  In  nearly  all  the 
methods  of  painting  known  to  the  ancients, 
water  was  employed  as  the  vehicle,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  some  glutinous  substance 
serving  to  bind  the  colors  together.  Paint- 
ings in  distemper,  frescoes,  and  miniatures  are 
all  varieties  of  water-color  paintings ;  but  the 
term  is  now  applied  almost  exclusively  to 
painting  on  paper  with  colors  diluted  with 
water.  The  best  Italian,  Dutch,  and  Flemish 
painters  often  executed  their  cartoons  and  fin- 
ished sketches  with  water  colors;  but  these 
were  mere  studies,  and  pictures  in  water  colors 
on  paper,  intended  for  exhibition  as  completed 
works  of  art,  are  much  more  modem.  They 
were  at  first  executed  exdusively  with  solid 
opaque  colors,  and  the  use  of  transparent  colors 
first  became  general  toward  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  The  name  of  ** stained  drawings^* 
was  at  first  given  to  paintings  in  this  latter 
style ;  and  the  drawing  was  in  general  made 
out  in  light  and  shadow  with  India  ink  or  some 
neutral  tint,  and  washes  of  transparent  oolors 
were  then  applied  to  the  different  parts.  The 
plan  now  generally  pursued  is  to  pamt  in  every 
object  at  once  in  its  proper  colors,  without  the 
use  of  a  preparatory  monotinted  ground,  trust- 
ing to  subsequent  modifications,  commonly 
made  with  transparent,  though  sometimes  with 
opaque  colors,  to  remove  tibe  first  crude  ef- 
fects. The  superior  facility  of  painting  in  this 
manner,  as  well  as  of  rapidly  sketching  evan- 
escent atmospheric  appearances,  has  greatly 
tended  to  popularize  the  art.  The  number 
of  water-color  painters  is  now  very  large,  es- 
pecially in  England,  the  United  States,  and 
France;  and  in  Great  Britain  there  are  spe- 
cial societies  of  painters  in  water  colors.— The 
practical  details  of  the  art  vary  so  much  with 
different  artists,  that  scarcely  any  general  rules 
can  be  laid  down.  Some  prefer  a  paper  with 
a  fine  grain,  and  others  with  an  exceedingly 
rough  one.  The  paper  most  generally  used  is 
that  known  as  imperial,  which  comprises  a 
great  variety  of  textures  and  thicknesses.  Grad- 
uated tinted  papers  are  also  employed,  having 
preparatory  hues  for  different  hours  of  the  day 
or  for  the  production  of  other  effects.  If  the 
surface  of  tii^  paper  is  at  all  greasy,  so  that  the 
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colors  do  not  adhere  well,  it  Bhoald  be  sponged 
over,  or  the  colors  may  be  mixed  with  water  to 
which  a  little  ox  gall  has  been  added.  A  peon- 
liar  texture  is  sometimes  imparted  to  parts  of 
the  paper  by  nibbing,  sponging,  &o.,  and  some 
of  the  finest  landscape  effects  are  thus  prq- 
daoed.  The  colors  employed,  except  gamboge 
and  sap  colors,  do  not  differ  from  those  nsed 
in  oil  painting  (see  Pa.intb),  and  are  either 
made  into  hard,  cakes  with  gam,  or  nsed 
"moist,"  or  prepared  with  honey  or  some 
saccharine  material.  Moist  colors  are  generally 
also  made  into  cakes,  though  they  are  some- 
times brought  to  a  semi-flnid  consistence  and 
enclosed  in  thin  leaden  tubes,  from  which  they 
may  be  squeezed  out  in  small  quantities  as 
needed.  Colors  so  prepared  are  chiefly  used 
for  large  works  or  when  a  considerable  body 
of  color  must  be  laid  on  in  a  short  time.  The 
mixing  of  Chinese  white  with  the  pigments  so 
as  to  render  them  opaque  (a  practice  strongly 
advocated  by  Buskin)  constitutes  body-color 
painting,  as  opposed  to  transparent-color  paint- 
mg.  The  principal  colors  are  ultramarine,  in- 
digo, Antwerp  and  cobalt  blues,  gamboge, 
ochre,  Indian  and  chrome  yellows,  Indian  red, 
vermilion,  lake,  carnune,  burnt  ochre,  and 
brown  pink  reds.  Out  of  these  primary  colors 
all  the  others  may  be  compounded ;  but  sap 
green  and  several  browns,  as  raw  and  burnt 
sienna,  Vandyke  brown,  umber,  sepia,  &c.,  may 
also  be  used.  They  are  generally  mixed  with 
water  alone,  but  gum  and  other  substances  are 
sometimes  added  to  give  depth  to  the  shad- 
ows and  briUiancy  to  the  lights.  Brown  sable 
brashes  are  generally  used. 

WATOi  OBKSB)  a  plant  {tuuturiium  officinale) 
of  the  erucjferm  or  mustard  family.  The  ge- 
neric name  has  become  the  common  name  of 
a  plant  of  a  different  family.  (See  Kastub- 
TiuH.)  It  is  a  smooth  perennial  aquatic,  with 
much  branched,  creeping  or  floating  stems, 
which  root  freely  at  the  joints;  the  pinnate 
leaves  have  8  to  11  roundish  or  oblong  leaf- 
lets; the  white  flowers,  which  appear  afi  sum- 
mer, are  in  short  racemes,  and  succeeded  by 
pods  half  an  inch  or  more  long,  slightly  curved 
apward,  containing  two  distinct  rows  of  tur- 
gid, wingless  seeds.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
northern  Europe  and  Russian  Asia.  The  leaves 
and  young  shoots  have  a  pleasant  pungency, 
and  are  generally  esteemed  as  a  salad,  being 
eaten  simply  with  salt,  or  added  to  lettace  and 
other  salads  and  dressed  with  oil  and  vinegar. 
In  many  localities  the  plant  grows  spontane- 
ously in  brooks  and  'ditches,  but  it  is  largely 
cultivated  for  market,  and  is  a  very  profitable 
crop.  A  clear  stream  with  a  gravelly  bottom 
is  desirable ;  this  is  often  made  to  cover  a  large 
area  by  preparing  beds  at  the  sides  and  direct- 
ing the  water  into  them  by  means  of  partial 
dams.  The  beds  are  stocked  by  sowing  seeds, 
or  most  generally  by  setting  fragments  of  the 
plants;  tibe  crop  should  not  be  pulled,  but  cut, 
M  the  portion  left  soon  throws  out  new  and 
tender  shoots,  allowing  several  successive  cut- 


tings to  be  made.  There  are  but  few  varieties ; 
the  brown-leaved  is  thought  to  have  a  larger 
proportion  of  foliage  to  the  stems,  and  a  new 
variety,  the  sweet  Erfurt,  which  has  yellowish 

green  'oliage,  is  regarded  in  Europe  as  the  best 
avored.  Those  who  have  no  brook  may  cul- 
tivate the  water  cress  in  a  tub,  and  it  may  be 
had  at  all  seasons  by  planting  cattings  in  broad 
pots,  set  in  pans  of  water,  in  a  cool  green- 
house. The  winter  cress  {Barharea  pracox)  has 
been  cultivated,  and  has  become  naturalized  in 
Pennsylvania  and  southward ;  it  is  sometimes 
sold  for  water  cress,  but  it  has  a  bitter  and 
much  less  agreeable  taste. 

WATEBEE,  a  river  of  South  Carolina,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  tlie  Catawba  river  and  Fish- 
ing creek,  the  former  rising  in  !North  Caro- 
lina, and  the  latter  in  York  co.,  S.  C.  The 
two  streams  unite  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  Chester 
CO.,  and  the  Wateree  takes  first  a  S.  E.  and 
then  a  S.  course,  and  unites  with  the  Congaree 
in  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  Richland  co.,  the  two 
forming  the  Santee.  Steamboats  ascend  the 
Wateree  to  Camden,  200  m.  from  the  sea. 

WATEBFOBD.  I.  A  S.  county  of  Ireland,  in 
the  province  of  Munster,  bordering  on  Cork, 
Tipperary,  Kilkenny,  and  Wexford  counties, 
Waterford  harbor,  and  St.  George^s  channel ; 
area,  718  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  122,825.  The 
coast  is  in  general  bold  and  rocky,  but  has 
four  good  harbors,  Waterford  at  the  east  and 
You^al  at  the  west,  and  Dungarvan  harbor 
and  Tramore  bay  between  them.  The  surface 
is  mountainous,  the  Xnockmealdown  ridge  and 
the  Cummeragh  or  Monavullagh  mountains 
occupying  the  greater  portion.  Copper  mines 
are  worked ;  there  are  also  lead  and  iron  mines 
(not  now  worked),  potters^  clay,  and  marble. 
The  county  is  drained  by  the  Suir,  navigable 
for  large  vessels  to  Waterford,  and  for  boats 
to  Carrick-on-Suir ;  and  by  the  Blackwater, 
navigable  for  small  vessels.  The  principal 
staples  are  butter  and  bacon.  There  are  ex- 
tensive fisheries,  employing  about  1,100  men 
and  boys.  II.  A  city,  capital  of  the  county, 
88  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Dublin,  with  which,  as  well 
as  with  Limerick  and  Cork,  it  is  connected  by 
rail;  pop.  in  1871,  28,849.  It  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Suir,  0  m.  above  its  entrance 
into  Waterford  harbor,  and  has  an  extensive 
suburb  (Ferrybank)  on  the  left  bank.  There 
are  two  parish  ch arches,  a  Boman  Catholic 
cathedral  and  college,  an  exchange,  custom 
house,  theatre,  &c.  The  quay,  the  finest  in 
Ireland,  extends  three  fourths  of  a  mile  along 
the  river,  with  a  general  width  of  40  yards, 
and  has  sufiicient  depth  of  water  for  vessels  of 
800  tons.  The  exports,  chiefly  to  England,  are 
agricultural  and  dairy  products,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs. — The  town  was  probably  founded 
about  850,  when  Sithric  the  Dane  made  it  his 
capital.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  quay  is  a 
Danish  tower  erected  by  Beginald,  son  of 
Imar,  in  1008.  In  1171  Strongbow,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  Baymond  le  Gros  took  Water- 
ford and  put  to  death  most  of  the  Danish  in- 
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habitants.  King  John  gave  it  its  first  charter, 
and  resided  here  for  some  time.  The  town 
was  unsnccessfolly  besieged  by  Cromwell,  but 
afterward  was  captored  by  Ireton.  There  are 
remains  of  the  old  fortifications  and  relics  of 
ancient  monasteries.  Carraghmore,  the  seat 
of  the  marquis  of  Waterford,  containing  4,000 
acres,  is  near  the  city. 

WATiSfOBD,  a  town  and  village  of  Saratoga 
CO.,  New  York,  at  the  iunction  of  the  Hudson 
and  Mohawk  rivers,  and  on  the  Rensselaer  and 
Saratoga  railroad,  10  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Albany; 
pop.  of  the  town  in  1870,  8,631 ;  of  the  village, 
8,071 ;  of  the  town  in  1876,  4,892.  The  Hud- 
son is  navigable  by  tugs  and  barges  to  this  point. 
The  Ohamplain  c^ial  passes  through  the  village, 
where  are  a  weigh  lock  and  locks  for  passing 
boats  into  the  Hudson.  Horse  cars  run  to 
Troy,  8  m.  distant.  The  falls  of  the  Mohawk 
furnish  water  power,  which  is  made  available 
by  a  hydraulic  canal  i  m.  long,  constructed  in 
1828-'9.  The  chief  establishments  are  an  iron 
f oundery,  boiler  shop,  two  stock  and  die  facto- 
ries, two  machine  shops,  nut  factory,  valve  fac- 
tory, hay-press  factory,  paper  mill,  two  straw 
board  mills,  two  lampblack  factories,  cement 
sewer-pipe  works,  sash  and  blind  factory,  ve- 
neer sawing  mill,  flouring  mill,  soap  and  can- 
dle factory,  three  knitting  mills,  and  a  fire 
engine  factory.  Several  of  these  are  among 
the  oldest  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  There 
are  a  bank,  three  public  school  houses,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  and  five  churches. — The  village  was 
laid  out  in  1784  under  the  name  of  Half  moon 
Point,  and  was  incorporated  under  its  present 
name  in  1801.  The  town  was  set  off  from  the 
town  of  Halfmoon  in  1816. 

WATERHOVSE,  Alfred,  an  English  architect, 
born  in  Liverpool  in  1880.  He  completed  his 
studies  in  Italy,  and  in  1859  became  known 
by  his  Gothic  assize  building  in  Manchester,  to 
which  he  added  the  county  prison  in  the  Ro- 
manesque style.  His  subsequent  works  in- 
clude the  new  Balliol  college  at  Oxford,  the 
Oaius  and  Pembroke  colleges  at  Cambridge, 
and  the  new  town  hall  of  Manchester. 

WATERHOVSE,  Be^Ja■ln,  an  American  physi- 
cian, born  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  March  4,  1754, 
died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Oct.  2,  1846.  He 
studied  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Leyden, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  and  began 
practice  at  Newport.  In  1788  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  also  promoted  the  study 
of  natural  hbtory,  botany,  and  mineralogy; 
from  1812  to  1825  he  was  medical  supervisor 
of  the  military  posts  in  New  England.  In  1799 
Dr.  Jenner  communicated  to  him  his  discovery 
of  vaccination,  and  Dr.  Waterhouse  at  once 
tested  it  in  his  own  family.  He  wrote  much 
for  political  newspapers,  and  published  "  The 
Botanist"  (1811),  and  an  "Essay  on  Junius 
and  his  Letters  "  (1881),  attributing  the  letters 
to  Lord  Chatham. 

WATERLAND,  Daniel,  an  English  theologian, 
born  at  Wasely  or  Walsely,  liicolnshire,  Feb. 
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14,  1688,  died  in  London,  Dec.  23,  1740.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  George  I.  in  1714,  and  was  vicar 
of  Twickenham,  canon  of  Windsor,  and  arch- 
deacon of  Middlesex.  He  was  distinguished 
as  a  Trinitarian  controversialist.  His  chief 
works  are:  ** Eight  Sermons,  &c.,  in  Defence 
of  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
(1720) ;  "  A  Critical  History  of  the  Athans- 
sian  Creed"  (1724);  "Scripture  Vindicated" 
(1780),  a  reply  to  Tindal's  "Chriatianity  is 
old  as  the  Creation ;"  and  "  A  Review  of  ths 
Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist"  (1787).  A  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works,  with  a  biography, 
was  published  by  Bishop  Van  Mildert  (11  ?ok 
8vo,  Oxford,  1828-'8). 

WATES  LILT9  a  name  for  aquatio  plants  of 
severed  distinct  genera.  The  later  botanists 
confirm  the  popular  classification,  in  incladiiig 
them  all  under  one  family,  the  nymphoBoc&B^  or 
water  lily  family,  which  is  far  removed  from 
the  lily  family  proper,  as  that  <y>nBists  of  en- 
dogenous plants,  while  these  are  exogens.  The 
family  as  at  present  arranged  incites  eight 
genera,  which  were  formerly  placed  in  three 
families;    they  have  submerged    rootstocks, 


Yellow  Pond  UHy  (Naphar  adveiiA>. 

from  which,  in  those  popularly  known  as  wa- 
ter lilies,  arise  long-petioled  leaves  and  scapes 
bearing  large,  solitary,  and  generally  showy 
flowers ;  both  leaves  and  flowers  usually  float, 
but  are  sometimes  emersed  (». «.,  project  above 
the  water) ;  the  fruit  in  some  mataree  above, 
and  in  others  beneath  the  water.  The  most 
common  native  water  lily  is  the  yellow,  nnphar 
advena^  also  called  yellow  pond  lily  and  spat- 
terdock;  this  is  found  far  north  in  Canada, 
extending  to  Sitka^  and  southward  to  Flori- 
da and  Texas,  in  still  or  stagnant  water.  The 
genus  nuphar  (from  Or.  vov^,  the  ancient 
name)  is  regarded  by  some  botanists  as  inclu- 
ding but  two  species,  one  belonging  to  the 
old  and  the  other  to  the  new  world,  while 
our  authors  admit  three  as  belonging  to  North 
America.  The  leaves  are  floating  or  emersed 
and  erect,  with  stout  petioles;  the  flowers, 
produced  all  summer,  are  on  fleshy  stalks,  and 
not  showy,  being  of  a  dull  yellow  color,  some- 
times tinged  with  purple  or  greenish  on  the 
outside;  the  calyx,  of  five  or  six  sepals,  is 
very  large,  and  is  usually  taken  for  ^e  corolla; 
but  the  true  petals  are  numerous  small  thick 
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bodies,  which  appear  much  like  the  many 
short  stamens  next  to  which  they  are  placed ; 
the  large  columnar  ovary  is  truncate  at  the 
top,  crowned  by  the  disk-like,  many-rayed 
stigma,  and  has  10  to  25  cells,  with  numerous 
ovules  in  each  cell;  it  usually  ripens  above 
-water,  becoming  fleshy.  The  common  species, 
N,  advena,  has  six  sepals,  while  the  less  com- 
mon J^.  lutea  has  five,  with  its  early  leaves 
submersed  and  very  thin,  the  floating  ones 
oval;  this  is  common  in  Europe,  where  its 
dififerent  forms  have  been  named  as  species, 
and  a  small  variety  of  it  (var.  pumila)  is  more 
common  in  this  country  than  the  type.  A 
southern  species,  N.  sagittoifolia,  has  arrow- 
shaped  leaves  a  foot  long  and  only  2  in.  wide. 


Swaet-Boented  Water  Lilj  (Nympbaa  odofata). 

— ^The  plant  known  especially  in  this  country 
as  the  water  lily,  frequently  as  pond  lily,  and 
sometimes  as  water  nymph,  belongs  to  the 
genus  nympJuBa,  it  having  been  dedicated  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  water  nymphs.  In  this  the 
sepals  are  four,  green 
on  the  outside,  but 
petal-like  within ;  the 
petals    are  very  nu- 

am^ik'^^^U.i^'  ™®^^^^  ^^  several 
ftl  fMSH^n^fl^  rows,  the  inner  ones 
^tLwVJHHu^Rr  becoming  narrower 
IHKMHHB^V^  and  smaUer  until  they 
gradually  pass  into 
stamens,  which  are 
also  numerous  and, 
with  the  petals,  at- 
tached to  the  surface  of  the  many <  celled 
ovary,  which  bears  at  the  top  a  globular  pro- 
jection with  radiate  stigmas,  each  of  which 
bears  an  incurved  stenle  appendage  ;  the 
fruit,  which  ripens  under  water,  is  berry- 
like, pulpy  within,  and  each  of  its  numerous 


Stamens  and  Petala  of 
NympluBa. 


seeds  is  enveloped  in  a  thin  membranous  sac. 
Of  about  20  species,  two  are  found  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  others  are  widely  dis- 
tributed^ some  being  found  in  South  Africa 
and  Australia.  Our  common  species,  N,  odo^ 
rata,  has  nearly  orbicular  leaves,  which  often 
cover  a  broad  surface  of  water  on  the  margins 
of  lakes  and  ponds,  forming  what  are  known 
as  lily  pads;  the  flowers,  which  open  very 
early  in  the  morning,  are  often  over  5  in. 
across,  of  the  purest  white,  and  most  delight- 
fully sweet-scented.  The  flowers  vary  consider- 
ably in  size,  one  (var.  minor)  being  only  half  as 
large  as  the  ordinary  form;  in  some  localities 
the  flowers  are  slightly  tinged  with  pink,  and 
they  are  found,  though  rarely,  with  the  petals 
bright  pink  throughout;  the  leaves  also  vary 
in  size,  and  sometimes  are  crimson  on  the  un- 
der side.  The  rootstock,  as  large  as  one^s  arm 
or  larger,  and  several  feet  long,  is  blackish 
externally,  and  marked  with  scars  left  by  the 
leaves  and  flower  stems;  it  is  whitish  and 
spongy  within,  and  has  an  astringent  and  bit- 
terish taste;  it  is  in  repute  among  botanic 
physicians  as  a  tonic  and  astringent.  Though 
the  plant  often  grows  in  water  several  feet 
deep,  the  leaf  and  flower  stalks  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  depth,  and  they  may  some- 
times be  found  where  tbere  is  but  a  few 
inches  of  water ;  the  plants  may  be  cultivated 
in  a  tub  or  shallow  tank  containing  earth  and 
kept  well  supplied  with  water.  Another  spe- 
cies, so  like  the  preceding  in  general  appear- 
ance as  to  have  escaped  notice,  was  flrst  dis- 
tinctly identified  and  described  in  1865  by  Dr. 
J.  A.  Paine  in  his  catalogue  of  the  plants  of 
Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.  It  differs  from  the  other 
chiefly  in  its  larger  leaves,  a  foot  or  more 
wide;  its  larger  flowers,  4i  to  9  in.  across, 
which  have  broader  and  blunter  petals  and  are 
nearly  scentless,  or  at  most  with  a  slight  apple- 
like odor  quite  unlike  the  rich  perfume  of  the 
preceding ;  and  more  especially  in  bearing  nu- 
merous simple  or  compound  tubers  upon  the 
rootstock,  which  resemble  Jerusalem  articliokes 
and  spontaneously  detach  themselves  from  i^ 
and  on  account  of  which  Dr.  Paine  called 
it  If.  tubero$a.  It  is  found  in  central  New 
York,  southward  and  westward. — Tbe  com- 
mon water  lily  of  Europe  and  Asia  is  N,  allay 
which  closely  resembles  our  N.  odorata,  but 
its  flowers  have  broader  petals  and  are  scent- 
less. There  are  several  exotic  species  of  great 
beauty,  cultivated  by  those  who  have  green- 
houses fltted  with  a  tank  for  aquatics;  the 
best  known  is  N,  lotvsy  white,  a  native  of 
Egypt,  whose  ancient  inhabitants  used  the 
seeds  as  food ;  it  is  the  white  lotus  of  the  Nile. 
N.  dentata,  from  Sierra  Leone,  has  leaves 
sometimes  2  ft.  across,  and  white  flowers  with 
a  diameter  of  14  in.  The  blue  lotus  of  the 
Nile,  If.  ecBTuleay  has  sweet-scented  flowers, 
about  the  size  of  our  own  fragrant  species, 
but  of  a  charming  blue  color.    Another  blue 

Species  is  N.  gigantea  from  Australia,  with 
owers  more  than  a  foot  across.    There  are 
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other  blae-flowered  species,  or  varieties,  as 
some  regard  them,  and  some  with  red  flowers, 
such  as  2^.  rubra^  from  the  East  Indies. — The 
largest  of  our  water  lilies  is  one  of  Hhe  two 
species  of  nelumhiam^  so  called  from  nelumbo^ 


Nelombo  (Nelomblom  latenm). 

the  Oeylonese  name  of  the  Asiatic  species. 
Ours,  J\r.  luteum,  called  sacred  bean,  water 
chinquapin,  and  sometimes  nelumbo,  is  found 
in  the  western  and  southern  waters,  and  in 
a  few  isolated  localities  in  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  western  New  York, 
to  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  aborigines;  the  rootstocks  are 
tuberous ;  the  leaves  stand  high  out  of  water; 
the  blade,  attached  to  the  stalk  by  the  centre 
and  strongly  ribbed,  is  often  2  ft.  across,  with 
a  deep  cup-like  depression  in  the  centre ;  the 
flowers,  also  emersed,  are  5  to  6  in.  across, 
the  numerous  sepals  and  petals  alike,  the  many 
stamens  slender,  and  the  12  to  40  ovaries  im- 
bedded in  a  disk  or  torus,  which  becomes  4 
to  6  in.  across,  into  the  cavities  in  which  the 
acorn-like  nuts  are  set  like  plums  in  a  pud- 
ding. This  was  an  important  plant  to  the 
aborigines,  as  the  tubers,  resembling  in  ap- 
pearance those  of  the  sweet  potato,  with  a 
proper  amount  of  boiling  become  quite  farina- 
ceous, and,  according  to  Nuttall,  are  as  agree- 
able and  wholesome  as  the  potato ;  the  seeds 
are  also  edible.  The  other  species,  N",  tpecio- 
9um,  is  regarded  as  the  sacred  lotus  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians;  it  grows  throughout  the 
East,  but  is  no  longer  found  in  the  Nile, 
though  many  sculptured  representations  of  it 
remain;  it  is  nearly  like  If,  luteum^  but  has 
pink  or  rose-colored  flowers  and  smaller  sta- 
mens ;  the  tubers  and  seeds  are  used  as  food 
in  China  and  elsewhere,  and  the  fibres  of  the 
leaf  stalks  as  lamp  wicks. — The  grandest  of  all 
water  lilies,  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Ama- 
zon, bears  the  name  Victoria  regia.  Though 
it  was  discovered  as  early  as  1801,  and  men- 


tioned by  subsequent  travellers,  it  was  not 
named  till  1838,  when  Lindley  described  it 
and  dedicated  it  to  his  sovereign ;  but  it  was 
not  till  about  1850  that  it  was  introduced  into 
cultivation  through  the  efforts  of  the  traveller 
Spruce.  In  cultivation  the  Victoria  is  an  an- 
nual, with  a  fleshy  rootstock,  from  which  are 
produced  leaves  from  6  to  12  ft.  in  diameter ; 
these  are  fixed  to  the  petiole  by  the  centre, 
and  have  the  margin  turned  up  as  a  border 
2  or  8  in.  high,  giving  the  leaf  the  appearance 
of  a  huge  tray;  their  upper  surface  is  of  a 
rich  green  color,  and  studded  with  small  prom- 
inences; the  lower  surface,  purple  or  violet, 
is  traversed  by  ridge-like  veins,  radiating  from 
the  centre,  and  connected  by  cross  veins,  which 
divide  the  whole  into  compartments ;  the  veins 
and  the  leaf  stalks  are  covered  with  apines 
or  prickles.  These  enormous  leaves,  especiaUy 
adapted  by  their  structure  to  float,  are  capable 
of  sustaining  the  weight  of  a  large  water  fowl, 
and  by  placing  a  board  upon  them  to  distrib- 
ute the  weight,  they  will  hold  up  a  child  10 
years  old.  The  flower  is  of  two  days'  dura- 
tion. The  first  day  it  opens  about  6  o'clock 
P.  M.,  and  remains  open  until  about  the  same 
hour  the  next  morning;  in  this  stage  it  is 
cup-shaped,  12  to  16  in.  across,  with  numerous 
pure  white  petals,  and  emits  a  delightful  fra- 
grance. The  second  evening  the  flower  opens 
again,  but  it  presents  an  entirely  different  i^i- 
pearance ;  the  petals  are  now  of  a  rosy  pink 
color,  and  reflexed,  or  bent  downward  from 
the  centre,  to  form  a  handsome  coronet,  but 
now  without  odor;  the  flower  closes  toward 
morning,  and  during  the  day  it  sinks  beneath 
the  surface  to  ripen  the  seeds.  In  caltivation 
the  plant  requires  a  tank  20  to  80  ft.  across 
and  8  or  4  ft.  deep,  with  a  special  arrange- 
ment of  pipes  for  heating  the  water  to  80®  or 
85*".  When  it  was  flrst  introduced,  several 
private  establishments  had  a  Victoria  house; 
but  as  the  cultivation  is  difficult  and  expensive, 


Victoria  Water  Lily  (Victoria  re^). 

the  plant  is  now  only  seen  in  a  few  public 
gardens.  In  England  Sir  William  Hooker,  and 
in  this  country  Mr.  J.  F.  L.  Allen  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  have  published  splendid  monographs, 
in  which  the  Victoria  is  shown  in  various 
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stages  of  deTelopment.  In  South  America 
the  seeds  are  called  water  maize ;  thej  are  very 
farinaceous,  and  are  roasted  and  eaten. 

WATEBLOO,  a  village  in  Belgium,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  forest  of  Soignies,  8  m.  8.  hy  £.  of 
Brussels ;  pop.  in  1871,  2,935.  Kear  this  vil- 
lage was  fought,  June  18,  1815,  the  hattle  be- 
tween the  allied  English,  l^etherland,  and  Ger- 
man troops  under  Wellington,  and  the  French 
under  Napoleon,  which  resulted  in  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  the  French  emperor.  On 
June  14  the  forces  of  Wellington,  comprising 
about  92,000  British,  Hanoverian,  Brunswick, 
Nassau,  and  Netherland  troops,  were  cantoned 
between  the  river  Scheldt  and  Nivelles,  the 
duke  having  his  headquarters  and  reserves  at 
Brussels;  while  BlQcher,  with  three  corps  of 
Prussians,  about  90,000  men,  occupied  Namur, 
Gharleroi,  and  the  adjacent  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  Sambre.  Napoleon  decided  to 
attack  the  Anglo-Prussian  troops  before  the 
other  contingents  of  the  coalition  could  reach 
the  frontier,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  14th 
advanced  from  Beaumont  toward  the  point 
of  junction  between  Bldoher  and  Wellington, 
with  124,000  men.  On  the  15th  he  drove  in 
the  Prussian  outposts  S.  of  the  Sambre  and 
entered  Gharleroi,  which  was  evacuated  by  the 
Pruasians,  who  by  2  A.  M.  of  the  16th  were 
concentrated  to  the  number  of  80,000  at  Ligny, 
between  St.  Amand  and  Sombreffe^^facing 
the  Sambre.  At  5  P.  M.  on  the  15th  Welling- 
ton issued  orders  to  the  outlying  divisions  of 
his  forces  to  concentrate  at  Quatre-Bras,  an 
important  strategic  point  where  four  roads 
meet,  from  Brussels,  Gharleroi,  Nivelles,  and 
Namur.  At  4  o'clock  next  morning  the  whole 
army  was  moving  in  the  same  direction,  fol- 
lowed by  Wellington,  who,  for  the  purpose 
of  allaying  public  fear,  had  attended  a  ball 
ffiven  at  Brussels  by  the  duchess  of  Richmond. 
Napoleon,  having  sent  Ney  with  40,000  men 
to  occupy  Quatre-Bras  and  prevent  the  junc- 
tion of  the  English  with  the  Prussians,  moved 
with  the  rest  of  his  army  toward  Fleurus, 
and  at  half-past  2  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
16th  attackea  Blftcher  at  Ligny.  Ney,  after 
fatal  hesitation,  engaged  the  Anglo-Netherland 
forces  under  command  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
at  Qoatre-Bras,  7  m.  from  Ligny,  whither  Wel- 
lington had  ridden  to  confer  with  BlQcher. 
After  an  engagement  of  five  hours,  the  Prussians 
were  defeated  at  Ligny,  and  retreated  toward 
Wavre;  but  at  Quatre-Bras  the  allied  forces 
held  their  ground  until  the  British  divisions  of 
Picton  and  Gooke  arrived,  when  the  French 
retired,  having  failed  to  carry  the  position,  but 
succeeded  in  lundering  the  junction  of  the  Eng- 
lish with  the  Prussians.  Wellington's  troops 
passed  the  night  of  the  16th  on  the  field  near 
Quatre-Braa,  and  at  10  A.  M.  of  the  17th,  the 
defeat  of  the  Prussians  and  their  line  of  retreat 
having  been  ascertained,  moved  toward  Water- 
loo, where  they  arrived  in  the  evening.  By 
arrangement  BlUcher,  if  defeated,  was  to  join 
Wellington  at  Waterloo  with  the  least  possible 


delay.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  Napoleon, 
having  directed  Marshal  Grouchy  with  84,000 
men  and  96  guns  to  **  follow  up  the  enemy," 
proceeded  with  the  main  body  of  his  army 
toward  Waterloo,  hoping  to  defeat  Welliug- 
ton's  army  before  it  could  be  reinforced  by 
BlQcher.  He  arrived  too  late  in  the  day  to 
give  battle,  and  both  armies  bivouacked  on 
the  field.  The  allied  forces  occupied  a  semi- 
circular ridge  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  in 
front  of  the  village,  and  the  French  an  oppo- 
site ridge,  the  two  being  separated  by  a  val- 
ley from  500  to  800  yards  in  width.  About 
400  yards  in  front  of  the  British  right  centre 
stood  the  stone  chAteau  of  Hougoumont,  oc- 
cupied by  a  strong  force;  and  fronting  the 
left  centre,  near  the  hamlet  of  Mont  Saint- 
Jean,  was  the  farm  of  La  Haie  Sainte,  also 
strongly  occupied.  Napoleon's  army  was  drawn 
up  in  three  lines  on  both  sides  of  the  road 
from  Gharleroi  to  Brussels.  In  his  first  line 
were  the  infantry  corps  of  Reille  and  Drouet. 
with  Pirn's  cavalry ;  the  second  line  consisted 
of  cavalry  in  the  rear  of  the  wings,  and  the 
third  line  of  the  sixth  corps  under  Lobau. 
Behind  the  whole  was  the  imperial  guard, 
constituting  the  reserve.  Napoleon's  head- 
quarters were  at  the  farm  of  La  Belle  Al- 
liance on  the  Gharleroi  road,  near  his  centre. 
The  armies  were  nearly  equal;  the  French 
numbered  about  72,000  men,  mostly  veterans, 
of  whom  15,000  were  cavalry,  and  240  guns; 
and  the  allies  about  70,000  men,  including  18,- 
500  cavalry,  and  159  guns.  The  English  con- 
tingent was  a  little  over  25,000  men,  mainly 
new  recruits,  the  Netherlanders  about  17,500, 
and  the  rest  were  Brunswickers,  Hanoverians, 
and  other  Germans.  Rain  from  noon  on  the 
17th  until  the  next  morning  impeded  move- 
ments, and  Napoleon,  confident  tnat  Grouchy 
would  prevent  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians, 
deferred  the  attack  on  the  18th  until  the 
ground  should  be  dry  enough  for  manoeuvres 
of  artillery.  His  intention  was  to  turn  the 
allied  left,  force  it  back  upon  the  centre,  and 
gain  possession  of  the  highway  leading  through 
the  forest,  Wellington'#only  line  of  retreat. 
To  draw  off  the  duke's  attention  to  his  right, 
the  divisions  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  Foy,  aud 
Bachelu  moved  at  half -past  11  o'clock  upon 
the  ch&teau  of  Hougoumont.  The  surround- 
ing wood  was  taken  and  retaken  several  times, 
remaining  at  last  in  the  hands  of  the  French ; 
but  the  building  defied  every  effort  of  cap- 
ture, and  at  2  P.  M.  was  still  in  possession 
of  its  defenders.  Shortly  before  this  time  the 
advance  of  the  Prussian  corps  under  Billow, 
which  had  not  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Ligny,  was  seen  at  a  distance  on  the  French 
right,  approaching  from  Li^ge.  Napoleon  de- 
tached 10,000  men  under  Lobau  to  watch  the 
Prussians,  and  sent  new  orders  to  Grouchy  to 
march  upon  St.  Lambert  and  take  the  enemy 
in  the  rear.  The  weakening  of  his  centre  by 
the  loss  of  Lobau's  troops  necessitated  a  change 
in  his  plan  of  battle,  and  about  half  past  1 
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o^elook  Nej  was  ordered  to  break  through  the 
allied  centre,  and  push  their  right  back  to- 
ward Brussels.  Key  accordingly  moved  against 
La  Haie  Sainte,  and  after  a  fierce  assault  car- 
ried it;  but  his  progress  was  checked  by  the 
English  division  of  Picton  and  Ponsonby^s 
brigade  of  heavy  cavalry,  and  the  French  were 
forced  back  into  the  ravine,  where  Milhaud^s 
cuirassiers  came  to  their  assistance  and  com- 
pelled the  English  to  retire.  Picton  and  Pon- 
sonby  were  killed.  Ney  reformed  his  troops 
and  again  advanced  to  the  attack,  preceded  by 
Milhaud^s  cavalry  and  a  brigade  of  the  light 
cavalry  of  the  guard.  After  a  ffallant  defence 
the  German  troops  who  held  La  Haie  Sainte 
were  overpowered  by  the  French  infantry,  and 
at  half  past  8  the  farm  again  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  assailants.  The  stubborn  resistance  of 
the  English  guards  at  Hougoumont  induced 
the  French  to  direct  a  battery  of  howitzers 
against  the  building;  but  this,  though  set  on 
fire  by  shells,  was  held  to  the  last.  But  Wel- 
lington, seeing  the  attack  on  this  point  was 
relaxing  in  vigor,  strengthened  his  centre  with 
troops  from  his  right  and  rear.  After  the  cap- 
ture of  La  Haie  Sainte  there  was  a  pause  in 
the  French  operations  against  the  allied  cen- 
tre, as  Napoleon  was  watching  the  movements 
of  Btdow^s  corps,  which  was  beginning  to  de- 
bouch on  the  French  right ;  and  at  4  o^clock 
Wellington  directed  two  bodies  of  troops  upon 
the  enemy  at  Hougoumont  and  La  Haie  Sainte. 
The  attack  upon  the  latter  position  wais  re- 
pelled by  Ney,  who  sent  for  reinforcements 
to  make  a  decisive  onslaught  upon  the  allied 
centre.  Napoleon,  unable  to  spare  infantry 
and  obliged  to  go  to  the  right  in  person  to 
look  after  the  Prussian^,  gave  him  the  cuiras- 
siers of  Milhaud,  not  for  the  proposed  attack, 
but  to  hold  his  position.  An  error  of  Le- 
febvre-Desnonettes,  who  commanded  the  light 
cavalry  of  the  guard,  caused  him  to  follow 
Milhaud,  and  Ney,  finding  these  two  powerful 
bodies  of  horse  under  his  command,  hurled 
them  in  snooession  upon  the.  squares  of  the 
enemy.  Napoleon,  learning  what  Ney  was 
doing,,  exclaimed :  '^  Uis  too  soon  by  an  hour ;" 
but  to  sustain  the  movement  thus  begun,  he 
ordered  part  of  EelLermann's  cuirassiers  to 
Ney's  assistance.  Behind  these,  were  standing 
2,000  heavy  cavalry  of  the  guard,  and  some^ 
their  officers  going  forward  to  witness  l^ey's 
charges,  the  men  understood  them  to  give  w 
signal  to  advance,  and  were  soon  mingled  in 
the  melee.  Napoleon  sent  Bertrand  to  hold 
them  back,  but  Ney  had  already  launched 
them  against  the  allied  line,  which  had  begun 
to  waver,  and,  could  Ney  have  had  the  infantry 
he  desired,  would  have-  been  utterly  defeated. 
A  French  division  under  Durutte  had  mean« 
while  carried  La  Haye  and  Papelotte  on  the 
allied  left,  and  Lobau  had  driven  Billow's 
forces  out  of  the  village  of  Planchenois  on  the 
French  right.  But  rumors  of  the  i4)proach  of 
BltLoher^s  army  iuspired  renewed  courage  in 
the  allies,  and  dampened  the  ardor  of  the 


French ;  and  soon  after.  7  o^dock  Napoleon, 
despairing  of  the  cooperation  of  Grouchy,  col- 
lected four  battalions  of  the  middle  guard  and 
six  of  the  old  guard  for  a  final  effort  against 
the  allied  centre.  The  middle  guard,  led  by 
Ney,  advanced  upon  the  enemy,  but  had  scarce- 
ly commenced  the  attack  when  Ziethen^s  Prus- 
sian corps  appeared  on  the  French  right.  La 
Haye  and  Papelotte  were  speedily  retaken,  and 
the  six  battuions  of  the  old  guard  separated 
from  the  middle  guard,  and  formed  in  squares 
across  the  field  to  cover  the  retreat  oi  Du- 
rutte's  fugitives.  The  middle  guard,  assailed  in 
front  and  flank  by  the  allies,  held  their  ground 
under  a  fire  which  rapidly  thinned  their  ranks. 
Ney,  covered  with  oust  and  blood,  with  his 
clothes  torn  and  his  head  bare,  but  still  un- 
wounded,  though  five  horses  had  been  shot 
under  him,  headed  them  on  foot  sword  in  hand. 
But  the  growing  confusion  in  the  French  right 
demoralized  tbe  veterans,  and  they  retreated. 
The  other  six  battalions  held  their  ground 
against  overwhelming  numbers.  The  disper- 
sion of  the  French  right  hj  the  cavalry  brigades 
of  Yandeleur  and  Vivian  isolated  them  from 
the  rest  of  the  army,  but  still  they  stood  firm. 
Finally,  when  five  squares  were  broken  and 
the  rest  began  to  diow  signs  of  exhaustion  and 
depletion,  Vae  emperor  gave  the  order  for  their 
withdrawiJ,  and  the  cry,  "The  guard  is  re- 
pulsed," converted  retreat  into  flight.  At  this 
moment  Wellington  advanced  his  whole  line 
of  infwitry,  and,  the  Prussians  moving  simul- 
taneously, the  rout  of  the  French  became 
complete.  Napoleon,  with  one  regiment  of 
the  guard  thrown  into  square,  endeavored  to 
form  a  rallying  point  for  the  fugitives.  Fail- 
ing in  this,  he  expressed  his  determination  to 
die  within  the  square,  but  was  hurried  away 
by  Soult,  the  guaixl  covering  his  escape.  Tbe 
heroic  band  was  soon  surrounded  and  called 
upon  to  surrender.  ^'  The  guard  dies,  it  does 
not  surrender,"  is  the  reply  popularly  attrib- 
uted to  Gen.  Cambronne;  and  with  the  cry 
of  Vive  Vempereur^  the  remnant  of  the  guard 
charged  upon  the  enemy  and  perished  almost 
to  a  man.  At  half-past  9  P.  M.  BlUcher  and 
Wellington  met  at  Maison  du  Roi  In  the  rear 
of  the  late  French  centre,  and  BlQcher  con- 
tinued the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Tbe  total 
loss  of  the  allies,  including  the  Prussians,  was 
about  28,000,  and  that  of  the  French  upward 
of  80,000,  besides  227  pieces  of  cannon.— Of 
the  repeated  orders  sent  to  Grouchy  at  10  tbe 
previous  evening,  at  8  A.  M.,  and  aga|n  imme^ 
diately  before  the  battle,  none  reached  him  tin 
4  P.  M.  Long  before  that  hour  Gerard  and 
Yandamme  besought  him  to  break  off  his  par- 
suit  of  the  Prussians,  and  march  to  Waterloo, 
but  he  refused.  Instead  of  obeying  the  em- 
peror^s  explicit  orders  when  they  finally  reach- 
ed him,  he  made  a  useless,  attack  upon  a. corps 
which  Bltloher  had  left  at  Wavre;  and  thus 
the  last  great  battle  of  Napoleon  was  lost 

WAmiiOO,  a  W.  central  county,  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  drained  by  the  Grand  river ;  area,  580 
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sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  40,251,  of  whom  22,050 
were  of  Gennan,  7,816  of  Scotch,  6,066  of  Eng- 
lish, 8,220  of  Irish,  1,636  of  French,  and  588 
of  Dutch  origin  or  descent.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Grand  Trunk  and  Great  Western  railways. 
Capital,  Berlin. 

WATHULOO5  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Black  Hawk  00.,  Iowa,  on  both  sides  of  Cedar 
river,  85  m.  W.  of  Dubuque  and  ^0  m.  N.  E.  of 
Des  Moines;  pop.  in  1870,  4,887;  in  1875, 
5,508.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  the  streets  run- 
ning N.  W.  and  S.  E.  in  conformity  with  the 
course  of  the  river.  The  business  portion  is 
substantially  built,  chiefly  of  brick.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  aflne  agricultural  country,  and  has 
good  water  power.  Ample  railroad  facilities 
are  afforded  by  the  Illinois  Oentral,  the  Bur- 
lington, Cedar  Rapids,  and  Minnesota,  and  the 
Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota  lines.  There  are 
two  large  flouring  mills,  a  woollen  mill,  several 
founderies,  a  manufactory  of  agricultural  im- 
plements, a  cheese  factory,  and  a  pork-packing 
establishment.  The  city  nas  a  national  bank, 
a  private  bank,  a  savings  bank,  three  public 
school  houses,  a  Roman  Catholic  school,  a  sem- 
inary, three  weekly  newspapers  ^one  German), 
and  Baptist,  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Evan- 
gelical^ Lutheran,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Ro- 
man Catholic,  and  Universalist  churches. — Wa- 
terloo was  flrst  settled  in  1846.  It  was  laid 
out  as  a  town  in  1854,  and  incorporated  as  a 
city  in  1868. 

WATERLOO,  Antonl,  a  Dutch  engraver,  bom 
about  1600,  died  near  Utrecht  in  1662.     He 
was  early  admitted  to  the  corporation  of  paint- 
ers in  Utrecht.    Several  of  his  landscapes  of 
Dutch  scenery  are  in  Rotterdam,  Berlin,  Mu- 
nich, and  Dresden,  and  his  "  Fishermen  "  is  at 
Florence.    He  excelled  in  engravings,  which 
according   to   Bartsch   comprise  186   pieces. 
Good  impressions  command  high  prices. 
WATOKMELOW*    See  Melon. 
WATEK  MirrJSB,  an  apparatus  for  measuring 
the  water  which  flows  through  a  conduit.    An 
approximation  may  be  arrived  at  by  measur- 
ing the  velocity  of  water  passing  through  a 
Eipe  of  a  given  section.    A  rotary  apparatus 
1  which  two  S-shaped  arms  play  into  each 
other  within  a  circular  box,  against  the  inside 
of  which  one  end  or  the  other  of  each  of  the 
arms  constantly  rests,  as  in  Payton's  meter,  is 
used  by  the  London  water  meter  company. 
But  the  most  usual  form  of  meter  employs  a 
tilting  double  pan,  or  a  tilting  double-cham- 
bered vessel.— Cochrane's  meter,  exhibited  in 
the  United  States  section  of  the  Paris  exhi- 
bition of  1867,  possesses  nearly  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  good  instrument.    It  is  represent- 
ed in  section  in  the  figure.    The  water  enters 
through  the  pipe^  into  the  chamber  a  a,  which 
has  a  dome-shaped  air  chamber  e  at  the  top. 
From  a  a  the  water  passes  through  the  tube  h 
into  the  double  pan  e  tf',  divided  into  two  equal 
compartments  by  a  partition.    This  pan  tilts 
with  a  rolling  friction  upon  its  bearings.    Be- 
neath it  is  a  lever,//',  slightly  bent,  the  mo- 


tion of  which  is  limited  by  the  piece  g  below 
it.  Suppose  the  pan  0  «'  to  be  in  the  position 
represented  in  the  figure,  the  water  will  flow 
into  the  compartment  e'  through  the  tube  h. 
When  it  contains  a 
certain  volume  of  wa- 
ter the  side  e' will  pre- 
ponderate. In  fall- 
ing, water  will  con- 
tinue to  flow  into  it 
until  the  partition 
passes  the  tube  &, 
when  it  will  flow 
into  the  compart- 
ment e;  but  the  side 
s'  will  continue  to 
descend  until  it 
strikes  the  lever  f* 
and  causes  this  to  ^^i 
descend  to  the  sur-    f^^^^"^^fg^3'^ 

face  of  ^.     As  soon        Coch«ne^B  Water  Meter. 

as  the  side  e  m  turn 

contains  a  certahi  quantity  of  water,  it  will 
descend  and  discharge  itself,  as  shown  in  the 
flgure.  The  rod  j,  moved  up  and  down  by  the 
lever//',  operates  a  lever  n  0  q^  which  by 
means  of  a  ratchet  movement  registers  the 
number  of  vibrations  on  dial  plates  in  a  case 
r,  at  the  same  time  alternately  opening  and 
shutting  orifices  in  the  box  Im^  which  allow 
of  the  exit  of  a  small  quantity  of  water  and 
the  admission  of  air  into  the  chamber  d. 
The  water  is  discharged  tiirough  the  stopcock 
t,  or  by  pipes. — Another  form  of  tilting  me- 
ter is  that  of  E.  Duboys  of  Paris.  It  con- 
sists of  two  basin-shaped  vessels  with  thin 
rims  applied  so  as  to  enclose  a  cavity.  A  flex- 
ible diaphragm  of  caoutchouc  is  held  between 
the  rims,  dividing  the  cavity  in  two.  Passing 
transversely  through  the  axis  of  the  double 
vessel  there  is  a  rod,  having  around  it  a  sli- 
ding weight  which  is  attached  to  the  centre  of 
the  diaphragm.  The  water  enters  alternately 
through  two  ducts  on  either  side  of  the  dia- 
phragm, which  is  thus  forced  alternately  to 
the  bottom  of  each  basin.  As  each  side  is  in 
turn  filled,  the  vessel  tilts  over,  and  the  cur- 
rent of  the  water  is  reversed;  what  was  an 
entrance  becomes  an  exit  duct,  and  what  was 
an  exit  becomes  an  entrance  duct.  The  rod 
holding  the  weight  attached  to  the  centre  of 
the  diaphragm  has  also  a  limited  motion,  and 
is  so  adjusted  that  the  vessel  is  kept  from 
tilting  until  each  side  is  quite  filled,  by  which 
means  accuracy  of  measurement  is  secured. 

WATEK  CATS.    See  Riob,  Indian. 

WATEK  RAM*    See  Htdrauuo  Ram. 

WATEK  KAT,  or  Btmitr  Kat,  the  common  name 
of  the  hydromyi  ehrysogaster  of  Tasmania.  It 
comes  near  the  muskrat  in  size  and  habits,  be- 
ing an  excellent  swimmer  and  diver,  shy,  and 
nocturnal  in  habit :  it  lives  in  banks  bordering 
both  salt  and  fresh  water,. and  has  the  habit 
of  supporting  itself  on  the  hind  legs  and  thick 
tail,  while  it  conveys  its  food  to  the  mouth  by 
the  fore  limbs.    It  is  of  a  dark  rich  brown 
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color  above,  and  golden  yellow  below ;  basal 
half  of  tail  black,  the  rest  white.  The  total 
length  is  about  2  ft.,  of  which  the  tail  is  half. 

WATEK  SHIELD,  an  aquatic  plant  of  the  genus 
brasenia  (an  unexplained  name),  which  for- 
merly witn  eabomba  made  up  the  family  ccibom- 
haceay  but  is  now  classed  with  the  water  lilies 
in  nymphcBoeecB,  It  differs  from  the  members 
of  that  family  (see  Water  Lily)  in  having 
long,  slender  stems,  which  arise  from  prostrate 
rootstocks,  fork  above,  and  bear  leaves  and 
flowers ;  the  entire  oval  leaves,  with  the  slen- 
der petioles  attached  at  the  centre,  are  1^  to  4 
in.  long,  and  floating;  the  upper  surface  is 
green,  and  the  under  surface,  with  all  other 
parts  of  the  plant,  of  a  dull  purple;  all  the 
submersed  portions  of  the  plant  are  covered 
with  a  thick  coating  of  an  exceedingly  trans- 
parent jelly-like  substance.  The  solitary  flow- 
ers, on  axillary  peduncles,  bloom  at  the  surface. 


Water  Shield  (Brasenia  peltata). 

but  are  soon  submersed;  they  are  about  an 
inch  across,  with  calyx  and  corolla  each  of  four 
parts.  12  to  18  stamens,  and  4  to  18  pistils, 
which  are  distinct,  a  few  of  them  ripening 
into  one-  or  two-seeded  pods.  The  plant  varies 
much  in  the  size  of  its  leaves  and  length  of  its 
stems,  which,  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
water,  are  from  1  to  16  ft.  long.  Tnere  is  but 
one  species,  named,  from  the  character  of  its 
leaves,  B.  peltata^  found  in  ponds  and  slow 
streams  from  Oanada  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
along  the  northern  border  to  Puget's  sound; 
it  occurs  also  in  eastern  India  and  Australia. 
The  related  eabomha  CaroUniana^  in  the  waters 
of  North  Carolina  and  southward,  has  small 
floating  peltate  leaves,  with  much  divided  sub- 
mersed  ones,  and  whitish  or  yellowish  flowers. 
WATfS  SPOUT,  a  diminutive  whirlwind,  last- 
ing from  a  few  seconds  to  an  hour,  and  reach- 
ing down  from  the  under  surface  of  a  cloud 


to  or  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In 
the  centre  of  this  whirlwind  appears  a  slen- 
der column  of  water  or  dense  vapor,  consti- 
tuting the  water  spout  proper.  This  column 
often  descends  but  a  snort  distance,  like  a 
pouch,  but  in  its  complete  stage  it  reaches  to 
within  from  10  to  50  ft.  of  the  earth  or  sea, 
and  is  accompanied  by  a  cloud  of  whirling  dust 
or  spray  raised  from  the  ground  or  sea.  The 
column  is  probably  hollow,  and  the  air  whirl' 
ing  around  it  is  sometimes  an  ascending,  but 
more  frequently  a  descending  current;  the 
latter  apparently  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
"  cloud  bursts  "  that  occasionally  desolate  lim- 
ited regions. — ^For  the  theory  of  water  spouts 
see  Whirlwind,  and  the  memoir  by  Faye  in  the 
Annuairedu  bureau  dss  longitudes  (Paris,  1874). 

WATiBTDR,  Chartes,  an  English  naturalist, 
born  at  Walton  hall,  near  Wakefield,  York- 
shire, June  12,  1782,  died  there.  May  27, 1865. 
He  was  educated  at  Ushaw  and  Stonyhurst 
In  1804  he  went  to  Demerara  to. superintend 
his  nucleus  estates,  and  travelled  through  the 
interior  of  the  country  to  study  natural  his- 
tory. In  1814,  on  his  father's  death,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  made  of  the  estate  of 
Walton  park  a  safe  retreat  for  birds  and  beasts, 
surrounding  it  with  a  stone  wall  8  ft.  high, 
and  never  allowing  a  shot  to  be  fired  on  his 
grounds.  In  1825  he  published  **  Wanderings 
in  South  America,  the  Northwest  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Antilles."  He  was  especially 
distinguished  as  a  bird  stuffer,  and  his  collec- 
tions at  Walton  hall  are  almost  unrivalled.  He 
made  several  other  voyages  to  South  America, 
and  contributed  to  "  Loudon's  Magazine  "  many 
articles  on  natural  history,  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  a  separate  volume  (2d  ed.,  1838,  with 
an  autobiography). — See  "  Charles  Waterton, 
his  Home,  Habits,  &c."  (London,  1866). 

WATEBTOWN,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Jefferson  co..  New  York,  on  the  Black  river, 
10  m.  above  its  mouth  in  Lake  Ontario,  at 
the  intersection  of  the  Rome,  Watertown,  and 
Ogdensburg  and  the  IJtica  and  Black  River 
railroads,  145  m.  N.  W.  of  Albany  and  250 
m.  N.  W.  of  New  York  city;  pop.  in  1870, 
9,886 ;  in  1875, 1 0,041 .  The  city  is  handsome- 
ly laid  out  in  wide  streets,  well  shaded  princi- 
pally with  maple,  and  contains  a  large  num- 
ber of  handsome  public  buildings  and  private 
residences.  The  county  poorhouse  and  insane 
asylum  are  just  outside  the  city  limits.  Brook- 
side  cemetery  is  about  8  m.  S.  of  the  city,  and 
contains  70  acres.  The  grounds  of  the  county 
agricultural  society  and  the  river  park  race 
course  are  within  the  limits.  The  river  divides 
the  city  into  two  unequal  portions,  which  are 
connected  by  three  bridges,  one  a  suspension 
bridge  of  iron.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  agri- 
cultural country,  abounding  in  limestone  and 
iron,  with  which  it  carries  on  a  valuable  trade. 
It  has  nnbroken  railroad  connection  with  New 
York  and  the  Pennsylvania  coal  regions.  The 
Black  river  falls  112  ft.  in  its  passage  throngh 
the  city,  a  distance  of  less  tnan  two  miles, 
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affording  water  power  equiyalent  to  nearly 
84,000  horse  power,  much  of  which  is  ntilized 
The  chief  establishments  are  six  flooring  mills, 
producing  200,000  barrels  annually ;  four  paper 
mills,  producing  8,600  tons  of  printing  paper 
annually ;  steam  engine  worS:s,  two  f  onnderies, 
sewing  machine  works,  a  spring  wagon  manu- 
factory, knitting  machine  works,  a  paper  flour 
sack  manufactory,  a  cotton  mill,  four  tanne- 
ries, two  carriage  manufactories,  two  furni- 
ture factories,  two  breweries,  a  malt  house, 
nine  boot  and  shoe  factories,  seven  cigar  fac- 
tories, five  planing  mills,  and  ^ye  sash  and 
door  manufactories.  There  are  four  national 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $760,000 ; 
two  state  banks,  capital  $400,000 ;  a  savings 
bank,  with  $814,842  deposits  in  1875;  and 
four  flre  insurance  companies.  The  city  has 
an  efficient  police  force  and  fire  department, 
and  is  lighted  with  gas.  Water  is  pumped 
from  the  river  into  two  reservoirs  with  a  com- 
bined capacity  of  6,500,000  gallons,  within  one 
mile  of  the  centre  of  the  city,  on  the  brow  of 
a  limestone  ridge  180  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
public  square.  The  assessed  value  of  real  es- 
tate in  1875  was  $5,496,225 ;  of  personal  prop- 
erty, $8,460,800.  The  public  schools  embrace 
a  high  school  and  inferior  grades.  There  are 
nine  school  buildings ;  children  of  school  age 
in  1875, 8,081 ;  number  enrolled,  2,082 ;  teach- 
ers, 44;  school  expenditures,  $86,996  85,  in- 
cluding $17,998  60  for  teachers'  wages;  value 
of  school  property,  $88,181  58.  The  public 
school  library  contains  2,728  volumes.  Two 
daily  and  three  weekly  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished. There  are  nine  churches,  viz.:  Bap- 
tist, Episcopal  (2),  Methodist  (2),  Presbyterian 
(2),  Roman  Catholic,  and  Universalist.— -Wa- 
tertown  was  settled  in  1800,  incorporated  as  a 
village  in  1616,  and  as  a  city  in  1869. 

WiTfSTOWK,  a  city  of  Wisconsin,  partly  in 
Dodge  and  partly  in  Jefferson  co.,  on  both  sides 
t>f  Rock  river,  spanned  here  by  six  bridges,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern, 
and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  rail- 
roads, 48  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Milwaukee,  and  85  m. 
E.  by  N.  of  Madison;  pop.  in  1870,  7,560;  in 
1875,  9,624.  It  is  divided  into  seven  wards,  of 
whidi  five  are  in  Jefferson  co.  and  two  in  Dodge 
CO.  It  is  surrounded  by  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive districts  in  the  state,  and  has  an  im- 
portant trade.  The  chief  manufactories  are 
six  flouring  mills,  two  breweries,  a  threshing 
machine  factory,  three  brick  manufactories, 
four  saw  mills,  and  two  sash,  door,  and  blind 
factories.  There  are  two  banks,  four  hotels, 
four  union  school  buildings,  five  denomina- 
tional schools,  three  weekly  newspapers  (one 
German),  and  16  churches.  Watertown  is  the 
seat  of  the  Northwestern  university  (Luther- 
an), chartered  in  1864,  which  in  1875-'6  had 
7  instructors,  82  collegiate  and  171  prepara- 
tory students,  and  a  library  of  2,100  volumes. 
The  college  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
(Roman  Catholic)  was  chartered  in  1872,  and 
in  1875-'6  had  8  instructors  and  25  collegiate 


and  75  preparatory  students. — ^Watertown  was 
settled  in  1886 ;  it  was  incorporated  as  a  vil- 
lage in  1849,  and  as  a  city  in  1858. 

WATfSTIUiE,  a  town  of  Kennebec  co., 
Maine,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Kennebec  river, 
at  Ticonic  falls,  and  on  the  Maine  Central  rdl- 
road,  18  m.  N.  K  E.  of  Augusta ;  pop.  in  1870, 
4,852.  It  was  divided  in  1878,  and  in  1876 
contained  about  4,000  inhabitants.  The  falls 
afford  a  large  water  power,  which  is  only  par- 
tially used.  The  town  contains  the  machine 
shops  of  the  railroad  company,  a  cotton  fac- 
tory of  80,000  spindles,  two  saw  mills,  a  tan- 
nery, a  shovel-handle  factory,  a  flour  miU,  a 
shirt  factory,  and  one  manufactory  each  of 
doors,  sash,  and  blinds,  of  furniture,  of  machi- 
nery and  castings,  and  of  boot  shanks.  There 
are  four  national  banks,  one  savings  bank,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  seven  public  schools,  and 
six  churches.  Waterville  is  the  seat  of  Colby 
university,  under  the  control  of  the  Baptists; 
it  was  established  as  a  literary  and  theological 
institution  in  1818,  and  incorporated  as  Water- 
ville college  in  1821,  and  as  Colby  university 
in  1867.  There  are  five  fine  college  buildings. 
The  regular  course  is  similar  to  the  ordinary 
four  years'  course  of  American  colleges,  but 
select  courses  may  be  pursued.  The  univer- 
sity library  contains  about  12,600  volumes,  and 
the  literary  fraternity  has  a  library  of  about 
1,500.  In  1875-'6  tibere  were  8  professors 
and  91  students,  of  whom  8  were  females. 
The  Waterville  classical  institute  is  conducted 
as  a  preparatory  department. 

Wins  WBEEU    See  Wheel. 

WAHS  works,  constructions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting,  conveying,  and  distributing 
water.  They  may  be  designed  for  supplying 
cities,  single  buildings,  or  mills,  or  for  drain- 
age or  irrigation,  and  also  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation;  and  they  were  employed  in  the 
earliest  times  for  all  these  purposes.  (See 
Aqueduct.)  In  this  article  only  those  works 
will  be  considered  by  which  cities  are  supplied 
with  water.  The  construction  of  such  works 
includes  the  consideration  of  the  source  of  sup- 
ply, its  conveyance  into  reservoirs,  and  its  dis- 
tribution from  these  to  the  points  of  consump- 
tion. The  supply  is  usually  collected  from 
springs  or  streams  by  means  of  dams  which 
form  reservoirs.  The  condition  of  the  valley 
as  to  soil  and  its  cultivation,  and  also  that  of 
the  water  respecting  the  amount  of  mineral 
and  vegetable  matter  which  it  contains,  should 
receive  careful  consideration.  For  the  con- 
struction of  the  dam  for  collecting  the  water, 
see  Dam.  Buch  a  reservoir  formed  in  the 
stream  is  called  a  collecting  reservoir,  and  usu- 
ally empties  into  a  second  through  an  aqueduct ; 
and  this,  called  a  receiving  or  storage  reservoir, 
may  flow  into  a  third  or  distributing  reservoir, 
or  the  receiving  may  idso  be  a  distributing  res- 
ervoir. A  succession  of  reservoirs  generally 
aids  in  the  purification  of  the  water  by  facilita- 
ting deposition  of  sediment,  or  by  filtration. — 
There  are  three  principal  systems  of  supplying 
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water  to  towns:  1,  the  reservoir  Bystem;  2,  the 
stand-pipe  sjstem ;  8,  the  Holly  system.  The 
two  first  are  sometimes  classed  under  one,  called 
the  gravity  system ;  the  Holly  is  an  artificial 
power  system.  The  first  system  was  the  only 
one  employed  by  the  ancients;  bat  in  their 
aqnedncts  they  neglected  the  principle  of  hy- 
draolic  pressure,  oonstmcting  them  with  a  con- 
tinnons  descending  grade.  Reservoirs  are  oon- 
strnoted,  according  to  their  sitoation  and  ser- 
vice, with  earth  embankments  and  paddled 
bottoms  and  sides,  or  of  solid  masonry  of 
stone  or  brick  and  hydraalic  cement,  and  the 
latter  are  sometimes  sarronnded  with  earth 
embankments.  In  oonstraoting  the  walls,  the 
engineer  takes  into  consideration  the  degree 
of  hydraalic  pressure  to  which  they  are  to  be 
sabpected  and  tJie  natare  of  the  material  of 
which  they  are  constructed,  and  also  the  lia- 
bility of  snch  material  to  become  weakened  or 
strengthened  by  time,  always  bearing  in  mind 
the  hydrostatic  law  that  the  pressure  of  fluids 
against  equal  lateral  surfaces  increases  from 
the  top  downward  as  the  odd  numbers  1,  8, 
5,  7,  &o,y  and  also  the  practical  rule  that  the 
walls  of  such  structures  should  be  able  to  with- 
stand a  much  greater  pressure  than  is  likely  to 
be  brought  to  bear  against  them.  In  order  to 
have  the  service  pipes  in  a  city  freely  deliver 
their  water  at  all  points,  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  distributing  reservoir  should  be 
considerably  above  the  level  of  any  of  the 
service  pipes,  as  the  retardation  of  the  flow 
and  the  decrease  in  pressure  produced  by  the 
numerous  discharging  orifices  at  various  levels 
will  prevent  the  delivery  of  water  in  such  pipes 
at  the  same  leveL  The  water  is  usually  carried 
from  the  distributing  reservoir  in  large  mains, 
which  are  sometimes  made  of  cement,  but 
usually  of  cast  iron ;  these  mains  run  through 
the  principal  streets,  and  from  them  distribu- 
ting pipes  are  carried  through  the  different 
streets  and  are  tapped  by  the  service  pipes  of 
the  several  buildings.  The  distributing  pipes 
are  usually  of  iron,  and  in  some  cases  also  the 
service  pipes ;  but  the  latter  are  generally  of 
lead  or  of  lead  lined  with  tin.  The  reservoir 
system  has  a  good  and  perhaps  its  best  exam- 
ple in  the  supply  of  Croton  water  to  the  city 
of  New  York.  Supplementary  to  the  main 
system,  there  is  a  small  reservoir  in  a  tower  at 
the  High  bridge,  into  which  the  Oroton  water 
is  forced  by  two  large  pumping  engines,  for 
supplying  the  higher  portions  of  the  city  ad- 
jacent. Boston  is  also  admirably  supplied  by 
this  system  from  Oochituate  lake. — ^The  stand- 
pipe  system  is  not  much  used,  especially  in  cold 
climates,  as  the  water  is  liable  to  freeze  in  the 
stand  pipe ;  but  it  may  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage in  localities  where  the  thermometer 
rarely  falls  below  the  freezing  point.  The 
system  comprises  a  dam  for  the  collection  of 
water,  or  a  large  well  or  several  wells  from 
which  the  water  is  pumped  either  by  steam 
or  water  power  into  a  tall  tower,  usually  con- 
structed of  iron,  which  is  called  a  stand  pipe. 


This  stand  pipe  is  in  fact  a  small  reservoir, 
which  requires  to  be  constantly  supplied  in 
order  to  maintain  the  necessary  pressure  in  the 
mains  and  distributing  pipes;  and  that  sys- 
tem which  employs  only  a  very  small  reservoir 
needing  constant  supply  is  only  another  form 
of  the  stand-pipe  system,  with  the  advantage 
of  having  a  body  of  water  even  in  its  small 
reservoir  which  is  not  liable  to  be  frozen.  In 
all  systems  of  water  works  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  not  only  on  account  of  economy 
and  conrenience,  but  also  of  the  more  impor- 
tant subject  of  health,  that  the  supply  pipes  to 
their  discharging  orifices  should  be  constantly 
filled  with  water,  and  that  they  should  not,  as 
unfortunately  they  often  do,  contain  airin  oon- 
sequence  of  insufficient  hydrostatic  pressure, 
so  that  the  inner  surface  of  the  pipes  becomes 
corroded  with  soluble  oxides  and  salts  derived 
from  the  material  of  the  pipes,  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  and  of  the  water,  and  other  matters. 
The  city  of  Brooklyn  is  supplied  with  water 
from  an  extensive  rainfall  drainage  basin  com- 
prising about  60  sq.  m.  on  Lon|^  Island.  The 
upper  side  of  this  basin  begins  in  the  range  of 
hills  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  the  water 
being  carried  through  extensive  and  deep  beds 
of  gravel  and  sand  toward  the  southerly  shore 
of  the  island,  where  it  is  discharged  into  nat- 
ural and  artindal  collecting  reservoirs.  These 
are:  Jamaica  pond,  6^  m.  distant  from  the 
pump  weU,  with  an  area  of  40  acres,  a  storage 
capacity  of  over  6,000,000  gallons,  and  a  daily 
supply  capacity  of  over  8,000,000;  the  Brook- 
field  reservoir,  8  m.  from  the  pump  well,  with 
an  area  of  8(  acres,  a  storage  capacity  of  15,- 
500,000  gallons,  and  a  minimum  flow  of  nearly 
2,000,000  gallons  daily;  Olear  Stream  pond,  8i 
m.  from  the  pump  well,  with  a  storage  capa- 
city of  800,000  gallons  and  a  daily  flow  of  750,- 
000  gallons;  Valley  Stream  pond,  nearly  10 
m.  from  the  pump  well,  with  an  area  of  17f 
acres,  a  storage  capacity  of  nearly  19,000,000 
gaUons,  and  a  minimum  flow  of  2,483,000; 
Rockville  pond,  about  12  m.  from  the  pump 
well,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  over  3,000,- 
000  gallons,  and  a  minimum  daily  flow  of  over 
2,500,000;  Hempstead  pond,  about  12^  m. 
from  the  pump  well,  having  an  area  of  28i 
acres  and  a  storage  capacity  of  over  5,000,000 
gallons;  also  WiUet's  and  Smart^s  ponds,  and 
Freeport  creek,  with  a  daily  flow  of  5,000,000 
gallons;  and  One-mile  pond,  at  the  head  wa- 
ters of  Jamaica  stream.  The  quantity  which 
may  be  supplied  annually  is  therefore  estimated 
in  ihe  neighborhood  of  19,000,000,000  gallons. 
The  consumption  of  the  water  in  the  city  in 
1872  was  about  8,000,000,000  ffallons,  so  that 
about  11,000,000,000  gallons  flowed  over  the 
weirs  during  the  year.  Beginning  at  Hemp- 
stead, a  closed  conduit  of  masonry,  8  ft  2  in. 
wide,  conveys  the  water  with  a  descent  of  6i 
in.  per  mile  to  Rockville,  where  the  oonduit  is 
increased  to  8  ft.  8  in.  in  width,  at  Valley 
stream  to  9  ft.  2  in.,  at  Olear  stream  to  9  ft.  4 
in.,  and  at  Brookfield  branch  to  9  ft  8  in.,  while 
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from  Jamaica  pond  to  the  pnmp  well  the  width 
ia  10  ft.,  and  the  descent  6  in.  per  mile.    This 
portion  of  the  conduit  is  capable  of  delivering, 
with  32  in.  depth  of  water,  20,000,000,  and 
with  a  depth  of  6  ft.  47,000,000  gallons  of  wa- 
ter in  24  hours.     A  portion  of  the  conduit 
rests  upon  pile  foundations,  and  it  is  supported 
all  the  way  by  a  bed  of  concrete  15  ft.  wide. 
The  bottom  is  an  inverted  arch  of  brick  4  in. 
thick,  with  a  versed  sine  of  8  in.     The  top 
is  a  brick  arch  12  in.  thick,  the  height  from  the 
centre  being  8  ft.  8  in.    At  convenient  points 
along  the  line  there  are  man  holes,  at  the  top  or 
on  the  side,  affording  access  for  ini^pection  or  re- 
pairs. On  this  lower  reach,  between  Jamaica  and 
the  pump  well,  the  sides  are  of  stone,  8  ft.  high, 
with  a  uning  of  brickwork.    Above  this  the 
brickwork  is  omitted.    For  nearly  the  whole 
length  the  aqueduct  is  covered  with  4  ft.  of 
earth,  sloping  from  1  perpendicular  to  H  <^d  ^ 
horizontal.  At  the  pump  well  the  aqueduct  ter- 
minates in  an  arched  basin  52^  ft.  long,  at  right 
angles  to  its  course,  and  connecting  with  the 
pump  well  by  four  sluices.    The  total  length  of 
the  aqueduct  is  12*89  m.,  7i  m.  of  which  is  10 
ft.  wide  and  8  ft.  high.    The  pump  well  is  of 
heavy  granite  masonry  laid  in  hydraulic  cement. 
The  bottom,  2  ft.  below  that  of  the  aqueduct, 
rests  upon  a  bed  of  concrete,  which 'in  turn 
rests  upon  a  heavy  platform  of  timber.    From 
this  well  the  pumping  engines  raise  the  water 
164  vertical  feet  into  the  Kidgewood  reservoir. 
These  engines  are  three  in  number,  two  beam 
and  one  crank  engine,  their  united  capacity 
being  about  82,000,000  gallons  in  24  hours. 
The  reservoir  is  in  two  divisions,  one  having  an 
area  of  11*85  and  the  other  18*78  acres;  the 
water  surface  when  filled  to  a  depth  of  20  ft. 
being  170  ft.  above  high -water  mark.    The  em- 
bankments contain  puddle  walls  carried  2  ft. 
higher  than  the  level  to  which  the  reservoir  is 
filled,  and  the  bottom  is  also  puddled  with  clay. 
The  inner  slopes  are  paved  with  broken  bowl- 
der stone  upon  a  bed  of  stone  chips  and  gravel. 
The  water  flows  into  the  reservoir  from  bell- 
shaped  mouths  of  the  force  mains  into  an  influx 
chamber  of  heavy  stone  masonry,  and  from 
these  over  an  apron  into  each  compartment  of 
the  reservoir.    In  traversing  a  distance  of  1 ,  200 
ft.  in  the  reservoir  most  of  the  sediment  is  de- 
posited.   The  effluent  chamber,  also  of  massive 
stone  masonry,  has  four  sluice  ways,  and  is 
separated  from  the    stopcock  chamber  by  a 
heavy  stone  wall  6  ft.  thick,  from  which  issue 
three  mains,  each  86  in.  in  diameter.    Before 
entering  the  effluent  chamber,  the  water  passes 
through  screens  of  copper  wire.    The  total  ca- 
pacity of  the  reservoir  is  161,090,444  gallons. 
At  Mt.  Prospect  there  is  a  reservoir  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  20,000,000  gallons  for  the  supply  of 
the  higher  portions  of  the  city,  which  is  filled 
by  a  pumping  engine  having  a  capacity  of  112 
gallons  at  each  stroke.    The  force  main  has  a 
20-inch  branch  connecting  with  the  effluent 
main,  which  may  be  used  when  the  reservoir 
needs  cleaning  or  repair,  in  which  case  the  20- 
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inch  main  leading  up  to  the  influent  chamber 
would  act  as  a  retard  pipe  to  regulate  the  flow. 
The  city  of  Philadelphia  is  supplied  with  water 
from  the  Schuylkill  river  by  the  Fairmount 
water  works.  The  original  works  at  Fair- 
mount,  driven  by  steam  power,  were  com- 
menced Aug.  1,  1612,  to  take  the  place  of 
works  which  were  in  operation  at  Chestnut 
and  Broad  streets,  and  which  were  also  worked 
by  steam  power.  The  Fairmount  works  were 
put  in  operation  Sept.  7,  1816.  At  the  foot  of 
Fairmount  hill  there  was  erected  a  Boulton  and 
Watt  engine  of  44  in.  cylinder  and  6  ft.  stroke, 
working  a  double-acting  pump  of  20  in.  diam- 
eter and  6  ft.  stroke,  raising  the  water  through 
a  16-inch  main  289  ft.  long  into  a  reservoir  102 
ft.  above  low  water  in  the  Schuylkill  river. 
Measures  were  taken  in  1819  to  use  water 
power,  and  a  dam  was  constructed  across  the 
Schuylkill,  which  was  completed  July  28, 1821. 
This  dam,  1,600  ft.  long,  of  hemlock,  was  re- 
built in  1842-^8  from  low  tide  with  white 
pine.  The  building  of  the  present  new  dam 
was  commenced  in  June,  1872,  in  front  of  the 
old  one,  upon  a  rock  at  the  west  end,  and 
upon  cribs  at  the  east  end.  The  breadth  of 
overflow  is  1,112  ft.  The  first  wheel,  a  breast 
wheel,  was  put  in  operation  July  1,  1822,  and 
the  ninth,  a  turbine,  Deo.  16,  1851.  The  total 
quantity  of  water  pumped  in  1852  was  2,092,- 
086,692  gallons.  In  1866,  1867,  and  1868,  the 
daily  average  pumping  was  nearly  22,000,000 
gallons.  Since  then  more  than  $600,000  have 
been  expended  in  constructing  the  new  dam, 
new  wheel  house,  and  three  new  turbines,  but 
the  daily  average  supply  has  never  equalled 
25,000,000  gallons,  which  demonstrates  the 
fact  that  the  system  is  not  as  economical  as 
that  which  employs  steam  power.  The  pump- 
age  during  1875  was  7,670,009,198  gallons,  a 
daily  average  of  21,018,724.  The  other  works 
which  supply  Philadelphia  with  water  employ 
steam  engines,  except  the  syphon,  which  takes 
the  water  from  the  Wissahickon  and  empties 
it  into  a  basin  at  Mt.  Airy.  The  capacity  of 
the  Spring  Garden  works  is  22,000,000  gallons 
daily.  On  May  10, 1876,  at  the  opening  of  the 
centennial  exhibition,  a  new  engine  of  20,- 
000,000  gallons  capacity  was  put  in  operation. 
There  ore  also  the  Delaware.  Belmont,  Rox- 
borough.  Chestnut  Hill,  and  Frankford  works. 
— The  third  system  of  water  works,  called  the 
HoUy  system,  owes  one  of  its  principal  advan- 
tages to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  best  possible  sys- 
tem for  extinguishing  fires,  and  also  for  keeping 
all  the  supply  pipes  constantly  filled  and  main- 
taining a  nearly  equable  pressure  in  them.  It 
may  employ  steam  or  water  as  a  power,  and 
with  a  sufficient  reserve  force  to  allow  of  100 
lbs.  or  more  to  a  square  inch  to  be  brought 
against  the  water  in  the  pipes.  The  city  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  supplied  by  the  Holly  sys- 
tem, having  a  dual  arrangement:  1.  Water  is 
pumped  from  the  Genesee  river  by  a  steam 
engine,  which  throws  it  directly  into  the  sup- 
ply pipes.     The  machinery  runs  constantly, 
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ordinarily  with  the  pressare  of  about  60  Iba. 
to  a  square  inch ;  but  in  case  of  fire  the  pres- 
sure may  be  increased  to  100  lbs.  or  more. 
There  is  an  automatic  contriyance  by  which 
the  speed  of  the  engine  is  reduced  in  propor- 
tion to  the  reduction  of  discharge  in  the  sup- 
ply pipes,  and  tnee  versa.  2.  Water  is  brought 
through  iron  pipes  from  Hemlock  lake,  28  m. 
distant.  There  are  two  reservoirs,  a  storage 
and  a  distributing  one.  The  former  is  10  m. 
from  the  city,  and  has  a  capacity  of  85,000,000 
gallons;  the  latter  is  1(  m.  from  the  centre  of 
the  city,  and  has  a  capacity  of  about  80,000,- 
000  gallons.  Hemlock  lake  has  an  elevation  of 
388  ft.  above  the  city,  the  storage  reservoir 
245  ft.,  and  the  distributing  reservoir  127  ft. 
The  reservoirs  are  so  arranged  that  they  may 
be  disconnected  with  the  supply,  and  this  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  lake.  The  first 
trial  of  the  works  was  made  on  Feb.  18,  1874, 
with  the  following  results:  14  ooe-inch  ver- 
tical streams  from  different  hydrants  were 
thrown  simultaneously  to  a  height  of  180  to 
150  ft.,  then  20,  and  afterward  80  streams  of 
the  same  size,  the  latter  test  involving  the  dis- 
charge of  8,220  gallons  a  minute ;  a  two-inch 
stream  was  then  thrown  vertically  220  ft.,  and 
then  a  four-inch  stream  465  ft.  horizontally; 
next  a  three-inch  stream  was  thrown  over  285 
ft  vertically;  afterward  a  four-inch  stream 
was  thrown  297i  ft  vertically;  and  finally  a 
five-inch  stream  was  thrown  to  a  height  of 
250^  ft  Long  Island  City  and  the  villages  of 
Flushing  and  Oollege  Point  are  also  supplied 
with  water  by  the  Holly  system,  and  it  has 
been  or  is  to  be  introduced  into  numerous 
towns  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

WATO!IWAII,  a  S.  county  of  Minnesota,  drained 
by  the  Watonwan  river,  flowing  E.  to  the  Blue 
Earth;  area,  482  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  2,426; 
in  1875,  4,024.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  the 
soil  productive.  It  is  traversed  by  the  St.  Paul 
and  Sioux  City  railroad.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  75,865  bushels  of  wheat,  6,891  of 
Indian  com,  46,068  of  oats,  11,171  of  potatoes, 
48,095  lbs.  of  butter,  and  6,888  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  528  horses,  2,480  cattle,  446  sheep, 
and  815  swine.    Capital,  Madelia. 

WATBOJf,  iakaiah,  an  American  merchant, 
bom  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Jan.  22,  1758,  died 
in  Port  Kent,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5, 1842.  At  the  age 
of  15  he  was  indentured  to  John  Brown,  a 
merchant  of  Providence,  and  at  19  was  sent  to 
Charleston  and  other  southern  ports  with  more 
than  $50,000  to  be  invested  in  cargoes  for  the 
European  markets.  His  journal,  kept  caref  nUy 
on  the  route,  is  the  best  account  we  possess 
of  the  principal  towns  and  villages  of  the  colo- 
nies at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  In  1779,  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  Brown  and  others,  he 
opened  a  commercial  house  at  Nantes,  France, 
and  in  1784  returned  to  America.  After  spend- 
ing four  years  in  business  in  North  Carolina,  in 
1789  he  removed  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  for 
the  next  18  years  he  was  an  active  promoter 
of  public  enterprises,  including  the  Oneida  lake 


or  Wood  creek  and  Schenectady  canal,  the  im- 
provement of  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson 
above  Albany,  the  organization  of  stage  routes 
west,  and  the  advancement  of  education.  In 
1816  he  organized  the  first  agricultural  society 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  In  1828  he  removed 
to  Port  Kent,  on  Lake  Champlain.  He  pub- 
lished a  history  of  the  New  York  canals  (Al- 
bany, 1820),  and  of  agricultural  societies;  and 
an  abstract  of  his  journals,  including  an  un- 
finished autobiography,  was  edited  by  his  son, 
Wlnslow  C.  Watson  ("  Men  and  Times  of  the 
Revolution,"  New  York  and  London,  1855; 
2d  ed.,  illustrated,  1856). 

WiTSOlf,  JftMM  €rtlg,  an  American  astrono- 
mer, bom  in  Middlesex  (now  Elgin)  co.,  Can- 
ada West,  Jan.  28, 1888.  His  father  emigrated 
from  Northumberland  co.,  Pa.,  to  Canada,  and 
thence  to  Michigan.  He  graduated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  1857,  and  was  appointed 
teacher  of  mathematics  there.  In  1859  he  be- 
came professor  of  astronomy,  in  1860  of  phy- 
sics and  of  mathematics,  and  since  1868  he  has 
been  director  of  the  observatory  at  Ann  Arbor, 
and  has  had  entire  charge  of  the  astronomical 
department.  He  has  discovered  19  asteroids, 
for  which  in  1870  he  received  the  gold  medal 
of  the  French  academy  of  sciences.  He  went 
to  Iowa  in  1869,  and  to  Sicily  in  1870,  to  ob- 
serve the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  in  1874  to 
Peking  as  head  of  the  United  States  expedi- 
tion to  observe  from  that  point  the  transit  of 
Venus.  Besides  astronomical  charts,  he  has 
published  a  "Popular  Treatise  on  Comets" 
(Philadelphia,  I860),  and  *'  Theoretical  Astron- 
omy" (1868).  He  has  contributed  numerous 
papers  to  scientific  journals. 

WATSON,  J«hi  Fundng,  an  American  author, 
born  at  Batsto,  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.,  June  IS, 
1779,  died  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  Dec.  28,  I860, 
He  was  successively  a  bookseller  in  Philadel- 
phia, a  bank  cashier,  and  a  railroad  treasnrer. 
He  published  '* Annals  of  Philadelphia"  (8vo, 
1880;  new  eds.,  with  appendix,  2  vols.  Svo^ 
1857-'8,  and  1868);  "Historic  Tales  of  the 
Olden  Times  in  New  York  "  (1882) ;  "  Histwio 
Tales  of  the  Olden  Times  in  Philadelphia  and 
Pennsylvania^'  (1888);  and  "Annals  and  Oc- 
currences of  New  York  City  and  State"  (1846). 

WiTSOU,  HiqpiiTe  Lewthwatte,  an  English  sculp- 
tor, born  at  Hawkesdale,  Cumberland  co.,  in 
1804,  died  in  London,  Oct  28,  1847.  He  went 
to  London  in  1824,  studied  in  Rome  in  1825-'8, 
afterward  worked  under  Chantrey,  and  wa« 
employed  by  New  college,  Oxford,  to  execute 
the  statues  of  Lords  Eldon  and  Stowell,  for 
which  Chantrey  made  the  models.  He  made 
statues  of  Flaxman,  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (in  the 
royal  exchange),  of  Allan  Cunuingham,  and 
of  Nelson,  a  Hebe  and  Iris,  and  the  model  for 
the  bass  relief  of  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent  for 
the  Nelson  column  in  Trafalgar  square.  A 
book  on  his  "Life  and  Works"  was  written 
by  Henry  Lonsdale,  M.  D.  (London,  1866). 

WATSOJf,  RMiard,  an  English  prelate,  born 
at  Heversham,  Westmoreland,  in  August,  1737, 
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died  at  Oalgartb  park,  Westmoreland,  J11I7  4, 
1816.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where 
in  1764  he  became  professor  of  chemistry,  and 
in  1771  regius  professor  of  divinity.  In  1780 
he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Ely,  and  in  1782 
bishop  of  Llandaff.  His  principal  works  are : 
"  An  Apology  for  Christianity,  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  adcLressed  to  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq." 
(12mo,  London,  1776);  "Chemical  Essays" 
(5  vols,  12mo,  1781-7) ;  "An  Apology  for  the 
Bible,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  adc&essed  to 
Thomas  Paine"  (1796);  and  "Miscellaneous 
Tracts"  (1815).  His  autobiography,  "Anec- 
dotes of  the  Life  of  Richard  Watson,"  was  pub- 
lished by  his  son  (London,  1817). 

WATSON,  Udiard,  an  English  clergyman,  bom 
in  Barton-upon-Humber,  Feb.  22,  1781,  died 
in  London,  Jan.  8,  1838.  At  the  age  of  14, 
when  he  was  a  good  Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter ;  but  he  joined 
the  Methodists  the  next  year,  began  preaching, 
and  was  released  from  his  indentures.  He  was 
ordained  in  1800,  afterward  united  with  the 
Methodist  New  Connection,  was  for  some  time 
editor  of  the  Liverpool  "  Courier,"  returned  to 
the  Wesleyan  connection,  and  in  1817  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  mission- 
ary society  in  London.  He  was  a  prominent 
advocate  of  emancipation.  His  chief  works 
are:  "A  Defence  01  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Missions  in  the  West  Indies"  (1817);  "Theo- 
logical Institutes,  or  a  View  of  the  Evidences, 
Doctrines,  Morals,  and  Institutions  of  Chris- 
tianity "  (6  parts,  1823-'8),  which  is  a  standard 
text  book  of  theology  among  Methodists ;  "  Life 
of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  "  (1881) ;  and  a  "  Bib- 
lical and  Theological  Dictionary  "  (1881).  His 
life  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson, 
who  also  edited  a  collection  of  his  works  (IS 
vols.  8vo,  1884-7). 

WITT.  !•  Jtmts,  a  Scottish  inventor,  bom 
in  Greenock,  Jan.  19,  1786,  died  at  his  estate 
of  Heathfield,  near  Birmingham,  Aug.  25, 1819. 
He  early  manifested  a  taste  for  mathematics 
and  mechanics,  studied  botany,  chemistry,  min- 
eralogy, and  natural  philosophy,  at  14  con- 
structed an  electrical  machine,  and  at  18  went 
to  Glasgow  to  learn  to  make  mathematical  in- 
struments. He  followed  this  trade  in  London 
in  1755-'6,  then  returned  to  Glasgow,  and  was 
appointed  instrument  maker  to  the  university. 
He  devoted  his  evenings  to  the  study  of  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  music,  and  constmcted  an 
improved  organ.  In  1758  he  began  his  experi- 
ments with  steam  as  a  propelling  power  for 
land  carriages,  which  he  temporarily  aban- 
doned, and  did  not  patent  a  road  engnne  till 
1784.  He  however  continued  his  experiments 
with  steam  as  a  motive  power;  for  his  inven- 
tions and  improvements,  see  Steam  Engine, 
vol.  XV.,  p.  840.  For  some  years  he  devoted 
himself  to  land  surveying,  and  to  superintend- 
ing the  surveys  and  engineering  works  on  the 
canal  between  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde  and 
the  MonUand  collieries  canal  to  Glasgow,  deep- 
ening the  Clyde,  improving  the  harbors  ot  Ayr, 


Port  Glasgow,  and  Greenock,  building  bridges, 
and  other  public  works ;  his  nnal  survey  (1778) 
was  for  the  Caledonian  canaL  During  this 
period  he  also  invented  an  improved  microm- 
eter. In  1774  he  became  a  partner  of  Mat- 
thew Boulton,  founder  of  the  Soho  works  near 
Birmingham,  and  in  1775  they  began  the  man- 
ufacture of  improved  steam  engines.  The  in- 
vention of  the  crank  and  fly  wheel  is  disputed 
between  Watt  and  Pickard ;  but  to  Watt  is  due 
the  credit  of  inventing  the  separate  condenser, 
the  double-acting  principle,  parallel  motion,  the 
regulating  action  of  the  governor,  and  many 
more  improvements.  He  was  the  first  to  ap- 
ply steam  to  house  warming  (1784),  though  it 
had  been  before  suggested.  He  visited  Paris 
in  1786,  and  brought  back  to  England  Berthol- 
let's  process  of  bleaching  with  chlorine.  In 
1790  he  purchased  the  Heathfield  estate.  He 
retired  from  the  Soho  firm  in  1800,  and  after- 
ward invented  the  letter-copying  press.  In 
1809  he  contrived  a  flexible  iron  pipe  with  ball 
and  socket  joints  to  adapt  it  to  tne  irregular 
river  bed,  for  carrying  water  across  tlie  Clyde. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  the  royal  societies  of 
London  and  Edinburgh,  correspondent  of  the 
French  institute,  and  foreign  associate  of  the 
academy  of  sciences.  He  was  buried  beside 
Boulton  in  Handsworth  churdi;  his  statue  by 
Chantrey  is  in  Westminster  abbey,  and  a  copy 
in  bronze  in  front  of  the  Manchester  infirmary. 
J.  P.  Muirhead  published  "The  Origin  and 
Progress  of  the  Mechanical  Inventions  of  James 
Watt"  (3  vols.  8vo,  London,  1864),  and  "Life 
of  James  Watt"  (1858),  with  selections  from 
his  correspondence ;  and  Lord  Brougham,  Sam- 
uel Smiles,  and  others  have  written  his  biog- 
raphy. II*  Janes,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  Feb.  5, 1769,  died  at  his  seat  of  Aston  halj, 
near  Birmingham,  June  2, 1848.  He  studied 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  natural  philosophy, 
and  for  a  time  was  secretary  of  the  Manchester 
literary  and  philosophical  society.  In  1789  he 
went  to  Paris  for  scientific  study,  and  was 
soon  in  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments. At  first  he  was  in  high  favor  with  the 
leaders,  but  becoming  averse  to  their  excesses 
he  was  denounced  before  the  Jacobin  club  by 
Robespierre  and  was  obliged  to  fiee  to  Italy. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1794,  became  a 
partner  in  the  Soho  firm,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  progress  of  steam  navigation.  In 
1817  he  bought  the  Caledonia  of  102  tons,  fitted 
it  with  new  engines,  went  in  it  to  Holland  and 
up  the  Rhine  to  Cohlentz,  and  after  his  return 
made  material  improvements  in  marine  en- 
gines. IIL  Greimry,  half  brother  of  the  prece- 
ding, bom  in  1777,  died  Oct.  16, 1804.  At  17 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Soho  firm,  but 
continued  to  study  at  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow. In  1801-'2  he  was  engaged  in  scientific 
researches  on  the  continent.  He  wrote  "  Ob- 
servations on  Basalt,  and  on  the  Transition 
from  the  Vitreous  to  the  Stony  Texture,  which 
occurs  in  the  gradual  Refrigeration  of  melted 
Basalt,"  &c  (*' Philosophical   Transactions," 
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1804).  He  had  fused  7  cwt.  of  basalt,  and  suf- 
fered it  to  cool  slowly  in  the  mass ;  then,  break- 
ing it  up,  he  had  observed  the  structure  of  the 
different  parts,  the  crystallization  of  the  mid- 
dle portion,  which  had  necessarily  cooled  most 
slowly,  being  found  the  most  complete. 

WATTEAU,  Jetn  AstoiBe,  a  French  painter,  born 
in  Valenciennes,  Oct.  10, 1684,  died  at  Nogent- 
sur-Mame,  near  Paris,  July  IS,  1721.  He  early 
attempted  landscapes,  though  he  received  but 
little  instruction  from  his  teachers,  one  of 
whom  he  accompanied  in  1702  to  Paris.  He 
studied  under  Olaude  Gillot  and  Claude  Au- 
dran,  the  custodian  of  the  Luxembourg  palace, 
where  he  found  inspiration  in  Rubens^s  pic- 
tures ;  and  be  subsequently  improved  his  color- 
ing after  the  Venetian  masters.  After  leaving 
Audran's  studio  in  1709,  he  received  an  aca- 
demical prize  for  one  of  his  pictures,  and  his 
"Departure  of  Troops"  and  "Halt  of  the 
Army"  obtained  for  him  in  1712  a  pension 
from  the  king.  In  1717,  on  being  formally  re- 
ceived as  a  member  of  the  academy,  he  ex- 
hibited his  "  Embarking  for  Oythera,"  which 
xnade  him  famous.  The  merit  of  his  faithful 
and  brilliant  delineations  of  the  costumes, 
manners,  and  life  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  under  the  regency,  has  been 
fully  recognized  in  recent  times.  In  1875  a 
national  subscription  was  proposed  to  erect  a 
monument  to  him  at  Valencfennes.  RisfeUi 
eUgantes,  pastoral  pieces,  and  genre  pictures 
are  remarkable  for  grace  and  originality,  as 
well  as  his  landscapes,  which  inaugurated  a 
more  unconventional  method  of  painting.  He 
also  excelled  in  portraits  and  engraving.  He 
left  over  550  pieces,  which  have  been  engraved. 

WATTS,  Getige  FrederidL,  an  English  painter, 
born  in  London  in  1820.  His  cartoon  of 
"Oaractacus"  obtained  a  first  class  prize  at 
the  Westminster  hall  competition  in  1843,  and 
his  colossal  oil  pictures,  "  Echo  "  and  "  Alfred 
inciting  the  Saxons  to  Maritime  Enterprise," 
received  a  prize  of  £500,  and  were  purchased 
for  the  new  houses  of  parliament.  He  has 
also  painted  for  that  edifice  "  St.  George  over- 
coming the  Dragon,"  and  in  1861  he  completed 
in  Lincoln^s  Inn  hall  a  large  design  in  fresco 
representing  the  great  lawgivers  of  all  races 
and  times.  He  was  made  an  associate  of  the 
royal  academy  in  1867.  Of  late  he  has  con- 
fined himself  principally  to  portrait  painting. 

WATTS,  bate,  an  English  clergyman,  bom  in 
Southampton,  July  17,  1674,  died  in  London, 
Nov.  25, 1748.  He  was  educated  in  his  father's 
boarding  school  and  at  a  dissenting  academy  in 
London  under  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rowe,  became 
in  1698  a  private  tutor  at  Stoke-Newington, 
and  in  1698  assistant  minister  to  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Ohauncey  of  an  Independent  congregation  then 
meeting  in  Mark  lane,  London,  of  which  he 
became  pastor  in  1702.  His  health  suffering, 
he  obtained  an  assistant  in  1703,  and  in  1712 
went  to  live  with  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  a  Lon- 
don alderman,  in  whose  family  he  remained  as 
a  guest  86  years  till  his  death.    His  *'  Logic, 


or  the  Right  Use  of  Reason"  (London,  1725), 
and  his  '^  Improvement  of  the  Mind "  (1727), 
based  on  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  are  the  best 
known  of  his  prose  writings,  though  he  also 
published  a  work  on  astronomy  and  geography, 
several  volumes  of  sermons,  and  theological 
treatises,  of  which  the  best  known  is  one  on 
the  Trinity.  His  poetical  works  indade 
"  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs  "  TLondon,  1707), 
"Psalms  of  David  imitated  in  the  Language  of 
the  New  Testament"  (1719),  and  "Divine 
Songs  attempted  in  easy  Language  for  the  Use 
of  Children  "  (1726).  Many  of  his  psalms  and 
hymns  are  found  in  all  church  collections. 
The  first  complete  collection  of  his  works  was 
published  by  Drs.  Jennings  and  Doddridge  (6 
vols.  4to,  London,  1754).  His  biography  by 
Dr.  Johnson  is  included  in  the  "  Lives  of  the 
Poets."  His  ffarcB  Lyrica  was  republished-  in 
1887,  with  a  memoir  by  Southey.  Dr.  Watts 
never  married.  His  stature  scarcely  exceeded 
five  feet.  There  is  a  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory in  Westminster  abbey,  and  a  memorial  hall 
in  his  honor  at  Southampton  built  in  1875. 
WAT  TTLill.  See  Richard  IL 
WAV6H,  Edwbb  See  supplement 
WAVKfiGAN,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Lake 
CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
85  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Chicago,  and  60  m.  S.  by  E. 
of  Milwaukee,  with  which  places  it  is  connected 
by  rail;  pop.  in  1860,  8,438;  in  1870,  4,607; 
in  1875,  about  5,500.  The  city  is  principally 
built  on  a  bluff  rising  near  the  lake  shore 
abruptly  to  the  height  of  about  80  ft.  Between 
the  bluff  and  the  lake  shore  is  a  level  tract, 
about  400  yards  wide,  occupied  by  dwellings, 
gardens,  and  some  warehouses.  The  site  ia 
traversed  by  deep,  winding  ravines.  Several 
mineral  springs  have  been  recently  discovered, 
and  the  city  is  becoming  a  summer  resort.  It 
has  an  active  trade,  especially  in  produce,  wool, 
and  timber.  The  chief  manufactories  are  the 
Forsyth  scale  works,  the  Werden  table  factory, 
and  PowelPs  pump  works.  There  are  sev^al 
fine  school  buildings,  a  bank,  two  weekly  news- 
papers, and  nine  churches. 

WACKiSflA,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Wisconsin, 
drained  by  Fox  and  Bark  rivers ;  area,  576  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1870,  28,274;  in  1875,  29,425.  It 
has  a  level  surface,  diversified  with  prairie  and 
woodland  and  numerous  small  lakea  The  soil 
is  extremely  fertile.  Blue  limestone,  excellent 
for  building,  is  found.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  railroad. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  651,605 
bushels  of  wheat,  64,525  of  rye,  518,798  of 
Indian  com,  501,448  of  oats,  58,084  of  barley, 
29,287  of  buckwheat,  406,134  of  potatoes,  864,- 
215  lbs.  of  butter,  38,585  of  cheese.  808,071  of 
wool,  and  50,889  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
9,660  horses,  10,515  milch  cows,  8,898  other 
cattle,  78,889  sheep,  and  15,888 swine;  6  man- 
ufactories of  agricultural  implements,  18  of 
carriages  and  wagons,  18  of  saddlery  and  har- 
ness, 6  of  lime,  9  flour  mills,  8  saw  mills,  and 
2  woollen  mills.    Capital,  WaukeahiL 
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WAVPACif  a  central  county  of  Wisconsin,  in- 
tersected bj  the  Waupaca  and  Embarras  rivers 
and  their  branches ;  area,  720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  15,639;  in  1875,  19,646.  The  surface  is 
undiilating,  and  the  greater  portion  is  covered 
v^ith  dense  forests  of  valuable  timber.  The 
soil  is  verj  fertile.  Immense  quantities  of 
lumber  are  exported.  Weyauwegan  lake  is  in 
the  S.  part.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Wisconsin 
Central  and  tlie  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Pepin 
railroads.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
196,582  bushels  of  wheat,  24,812  of  rye,  108,- 
300  of  Indian  corn,  111,357  of  oats,  96,489  of 
potatoes,  283,563  lbs.  of  butter,  33,301  of 
wool,  and  14,461  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
1,796  horses,  3,606  milch  cows,  4,798  other 
cattle,  10,378  sheep,  and  3,609  swine ;  8  manu- 
factories of  agricultural  implements,  8  of  car- 
riages and  wagons,  2  of  iron  castings,  5  tan- 
neries, 10  flour  mills,  19  saw  mills,  and  1  wool- 
len mill.    Oapital,  Waupaca. 

WAOSHiEA.  a  central  county  of  Wisconsin, 
drained  by  Fox,  White,  and  Pine  rivers ;  area, 
648  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  11,279;  in  1875, 
11,523.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  partly 
covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  good  timber, 
much  of  which  is  exported.  The  soil  is  fertile. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  201,743 
bushels  of  wheat,  64,200  of  rye,  143,099  of 
Indian  com,  166,883  of  oats,  21,951  of  buck- 
wheat, 91,391  of  potatoes,  321,706  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, 42,769  of  wool,  and  13,394  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  1,978  horses,  10,790  cattle,  11,771 
sheep,  and  3,954  swine;  5  flour  mills,  and  9 
saw  mills.    Capital,  Wautoma. 

WAVE*    See  Light,  Sound,  and  Tides. 

WAX,  an  organic  product  of  animal  and 
vegetable  origin,  and  occurring  also  as  a  min- 
eral, though  of  organic  origin.  The  term  was 
originally  restricted  to  beeswax;  but  there 
are  many  kinds  of  wax,  only  a  few  of  which 
have  been  accurately  investigated.  They  are 
composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
earbon  and  hydrogen  being  greatly  in  excess. 
They  are  more  or  less  hard  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, melt  below  212'',  are  insoluble  in 
water,  sparingly  soluble  or  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol, and  soluble  in  ether,  volatile  and  fixed 
oils,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  chloroform. 
They  burn  with  a  brilliant  flame  in  the  air, 
and  are  not  easily  saponified  by  boiling  with 
solution  of  potash,  but  readily  form  soap  by 
fusion  with  solid  potash. — The  only  animal 
waxes  known  to  be  such  are  common  bees- 
wax and  Andaqnies  wax,  produced  by  a  bee 
found  near  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon  rivers, 
though  Chinese  wax,  noticed  further  on,  is  by 
some  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  an  insect. 
Beeswax,  ordinary  wax,  or  cera,  is  the  sub- 
stance with  which  bees  build  their  cells.  It 
was  formerly  thought  that  these  insects  ex- 
tracted it  ready  formed  from  plants ;  but  the 
careful  observations  of  Huber  showed  that 
-when  bees  are  fed  upon  pure  sugar  alone  they 
will  continue  to  secrete  wax.  Beeswax  at 
ordinary  temperatures  is  solid,  tough,  yellow, 


and  has  a  peculiar  odor  and  greasy  feeL  If 
pared  in  thin  scales  and  exposed  to  the  air  in 
sunshine,  it  becomes  bleached.  It  may  also  be 
bleached  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  as  well 
as  by  chlorine,  which  however  combines  with 
the  wax,  forming  a  substitution  product  which, 
being  decomposed  on  burning,  yields  vapors 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  According  to  Lewy, 
beeswax  is  composed  of  80*2  per  cent,  of  car- 
bon, 13*4  of  hydrQgen,  and  6*4  of  oxygen.  It  is 
a  mixture  of  three  different  substances :  1,  my- 
ricine,  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  consist- 
ing principally  of  myricic  palmitate ;  2,  ceroUo 
acid,  formerly  called  cerine,  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol,  which  crystallizes  out  on  cooling;  8, 
ceroleine,  which  remains  dissolved  in  cold  al- 
cohol. Beeswax,  as  usually  seen  in  cakes,  is 
obtained  by  melting  the  combs  in  boiling  wa- 
ter, running  off  the  wax,  remelting  with  hot 
water  or  steam,  end  allowing  it  to  fiow  upon 
horizontal  wooden  cylinders,  which  revolve 
half  immersed  in  cold  water.  This  forms 
thin  ribbons,  which  are  bleached  by  the  air, 
light,  and  moisture,  by  exposure  upon  canvas 
stretched  horizontally.  When  the  bleaching 
process  seems  stationary,  the  wax  is  remelt- 
ed,  and  the  process  is  repeated  until  it  be- 
comes white.  It  is  finally  melted,  strained 
through  silk  sieves,  and  cast  in  moulds.  Bees- 
wax is  sometimes  adulterated  with  starch,  but 
the  fraud  may  be  detected  by  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  dissolves  the  wax  but  not  the  starch. 
Mutton  suet,  a  more  frequent  adulterant,  may 
be  detected  by  dry  distillation,  which  causes 
in  tallow  the  production  of  sebacic  acid,  a  body 
which  produces  precipitation  in  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead.  It  is  said  that  an  adulteration 
of  only  2  per  cent,  may  be  detected  in  this  way. 
Stearine,  also  sometimes  introduced,  may  be 
detected,  according  to  Lebel,  when  forming  less 
than  5  per  cent.,  by  dissolving  the  specimen  in 
two  parts  of  oil  and  adding  acetate  of  lead, 
which  produces  a  solid  precipitate. — Chinese 
wax,  or  pela,  also  called  vegetable  spermaceti 
and  vegetable  insect  wax,  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  produced  on  certain  trees  by  a  puncture  of 
a  species  of  coccus;  it  covers  the  branches  with 
a  soft  white  coating  about  a  line  in  thickness, 
which  may  be  removed  by  boiling  water.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  cerotate  of  ceryle,  OsiHiosOt. 
It  is  crystalline,  and  brilliantly  white  like  sper- 
maceti, but  more  brittle  and  fibrous ;  it  melts 
at  179°  F.  It  is  used  in  China  for  making 
candles,  and  also  in  medicine.  Cow-tree  wax 
is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  milk  of  the  cow 
tree;  it  softens  at  104°  F.,  melts  at  140°,  and 
is  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  dissolves  com- 
pletely in  boiling  alcohol,  and  is  saponified  by 
alkalies.  According  to  Berzelius,  it  resembles 
beeswax  more  than  any  other  kind  of  wax. 
Cuba  wax  is  yellowish  brown,  of  unknown 
origin,  imported  from  Cuba.  It  is  softer  than 
beeswax,  and  dissolves  in  warm  ether  and  tur- 
pentine oil,  and  almost  completely  in  boiling 
alcohol.  It  contains  76*5  per  cent,  of  cerine, 
10*5  of  myricine,  2  of  balsamic  resin,  and  8*6 
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of  water.  Japan  wax,  also  called  tree  wax,  is 
obtained  in  the  East  Indies  from  the  root  of 
rhus  suecedanea.  It  is  yellowish  white  and 
somewhat  softer  than  beeswax ;  slightly  sola- 
ble  in  absolute  alcohol  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, completely  so  at  the  boiling  point,  and 
soluble  in  ether  and  in  volatile  and  fixed  oils. 
It  is  said  not  to  be  a  true  wax,  but  a  glyceride, 
being  resolved  by  fusion  with  potassium  hydrate 
into  palmitic  acid  and  glycerine.  The  palm 
wax  of  Colombia  is  obtained  from  the  ceroxylon 
andicola.  The  scrapings  from  the  exterior  of 
the  tree  are  boiled  by  the  Indians,  and  the  wax 
rises  to  the  surface.  It  is  grayish  white  and 
crude,  and  after  purification  by  digesting  in 
alcohol  is  yellowish  white;  it  fuses  at  about 
162°  F.  The  ocuba  wax  of  Brazil  is  derived 
from  the  kernels  of  the  fruit  of  several  species 
of  myristica^  especially  the  M.  oeuha.  It  melts 
at  98*  F.  The  myrtle  wax,  which  for  many 
years  has  been  an  article  of  commerce  in  the 
United  States,  also  known  as  **  candleberry 
wax  "  and  "  bayberry  tallow,"  occurs  as  an  in- 
crustation on  the  berries  of  the  wax  myrtle 
or  bayberry,  myrica  eerifera.  The  berries  are 
enclosed  in  bags  of  coarse  cloth,  and  boiled  in 
water,  the  wax  collecting  on  the  surface  being 
drawn  off  and  cast  in  moulds.  It  varies  in  color 
from  grayish  yellow  to  deep  green,  has  a  bal- 
samic and  slightly  aromatic  odor,  a  specific  grav- 
ity of  1-004  to  1*006,  fuses  between  117^  and 
120**  F.,  and  is  much  harder  and  more  brittle 
than  beeswax.  It  is  composed,  according  to 
Mr.  G.  E.  Moore,  of  20  per  cent,  of  a  substance 
called  palmitine,  which  exists  in  palm  oil,  and 
80  per  cent,  of  palmitic  acid,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  laurio  acid.  Its  illuminating  power 
is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  best  bees- 
wax ;  it  costs  only  about  one  fourth  as  much, 
and  is  easily  bleached  and  cast  in  moulds. 
The  plant  grows  abundantly  along  the  coast  in 
New  England  and  on  Long  Island.  Planta- 
tions of  it  have  long  existed  in  Europe,  and  it 
has  been  cultivated  in  Algeria. — Several  min- 
eral substances  resemble  wax  in  physical  prop- 
erties and  composition,  the  principal  of  which 
are  ozocerite  and  hatchettine.  Ozocerite  was 
discovered  by  Meyer  in  a  sandstone  in  Molda- 
via, in  the  vicinity  of  coal  and  rock  salt.  It 
also  occurs  at  the  Urpeth  colliery,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  It  has  a  resinous  waxy  consistence 
and  translucence,  and  sometimes  a  foliated 
structure.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*94  to  0*97. 
According  to  Johnston,  the  Urpeth  variety 
melts  at  110**  F.  and  boils  at  250°.  It  distils 
without  decomposition,  and  is  not  altered  by 
strong  acids.  The  Moldavia  variety  dissolves 
slightly  in  ether,  but  the  Urpeth  to  the  extent 
of  four  fifths.  Hatchettine  or  mineral  tallow 
occurs  in  the  coal  measures  of  Glamorganshire, 
Wales,  in  crystals  and  amorphous  thin  laminsd 
having  the  consistence  of  spermaceti ;  specific 
gravity,  0*916.  It  has  a  greasy  feel,  melts  at 
183°  F.,  and  distils  without  change  when  cau- 
tiously heated.  It  is  composed,  according  to 
Johnston,  of  85*6  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  14*4 


per  cent,  of  hydrogen.  Similai'  mineral  waxes 
are  also  found  in  Moravia,  and  at  Loch  Fyue, 
near  Inverness,  Scotland. 

WAXBILL.    See  Finch. 

WAX  FlfiVEESt  The  employment  of  wax  in 
imitative  art  dates  from  a  period  anterior  to 
historical  times,  although,  according  to  Pliny, 
it  was  not  cast  in  moulds  previous  to  the  time 
of  Lysistratus,  who  fiourished  about  800  B.  G., 
and  whose  productions,  said  to  be  the  first  of 
their  kind,  were  chiefly  portraits  cast  in  plaster 
moulds  taken  from  the  face.  Wax  portraits 
eventually  became  common,  and  among  the 
Romans,  who  placed  them  in  the  vestibules  of 
their  houses,  were  regarded  as  an  evidence  of 
ancient  nobility,  as  none  were  allowed  to  pos- 
sess such  images  whose  families  had  not  borne 
some  curule  magistracy.  Polybius  relates  that 
these  images,  habited  in  the  costume  appropri- 
ate to  their  age  and  rank,  were  carried  in  funeral 
processions,  or  seated  in  chairs  in  the  forum. 
In  the  middle  ages  wax  was  employed  in  the 
construction  of  images  of  saints  and  of  votive 
images,  and  those  who  practised  sorcery  melted 
before  a  slow  fire  wax  figures  of  the  persons 
against  whom  their  incantations  were  directed. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century  Andrae 
del  Verrocchio  and  Orsino  gained  considera- 
ble reputation  by  some  figures  of  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici,  their  joint  production,  which  consisted 
of  frameworks  of  wood  or  skeletons  for  the 
bodies  and  limbs,  while  the  heads,  hands,  and 
feet  were  cast  in  wax,  painted  in  oil  colors  to 
counterfeit  life.  They  were  furnished  with 
glass  eyes  and  natural  hair,  and  habited  in 
the  costume  usually  worn  by  Lorenzo.  Vasari 
speaks  of  the  life-like  appearance  of  theso 
figures,  and  adds  that  the  art  declined  rapidly 
after  the  time  of  Grsino.  The  manufacture  of 
wax  figures  of  the  size  of  life  is  still  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent,  but  has  long  ceased 
to  be  considered  a  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  no 
imitative  skill  or  taste  on  the  part  of  the  artist 
being  sufficient  to  overcome  the  ghastly  fixed- 
ness which  such  images  must  always  present. 
In  the  preparation  of  anatomical  moaels  and 
pathological  examples,  however,  wax  has  been 
very  advantageously  employed,  the  invention 
being  due  to  Gaetano  Giulio  Zummo,  a  famous 
modeller  in  colored  wax,  who  flourished  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  17th  century.  But  this  em- 
ployment of  wax  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
superseded  by  papier  rnach^,  which  is  much 
stronger  and  more  durable,  and  can  be  more 
safely  and  conveniently  handled  in  the  lec- 
ture room.  (See  Anatomical  Pbepahatiorb.) 
Flowers  are  made  from  thin  leaves  of  colored 
wax,  and  receive  their  local  tints  by  means  of 
a  pencil. 

WAX  HTETIE.    See  Batbebrt. 

WAX  PLANT,  a  name  given  to  climbing 
greenhouse  shrubs  of  the  genus  Hoya  (named 
in  honor  of  Thomas  Hoy,  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish gardener  of  the  early  part  of  this  century), 
of  the  milkweed  family  {Mclepiadacece)^  and 
natives  of  various  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 
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The  plants  have  twining  stems  which  throw 
ont  atrial  rootlets,  generally  thick  and  fleshy 
opposite  leaves,  and  flowers  in  dense  umbels ; 
the  corolla  is  wheel-shaped,  five-lobed,  the  up- 
per surface  covered  with  minute  papiUaB ;  in 
the  centre  is  a  crown  composed  of  nve  thick 
appendages  to  the  stamens  and  presenting  the 
form  of  a  star;  the  pollen  is  in  masses  as  in 
the  milkweeds.  The  most  common  wax  plant 
\3  H.  eamosOy  the  first  species  introduced ;  its 
flowers  are  flesh-colored,  sometimes  nearly 
white,  and  have  a  wax-like  appearance,  which 
with  their  very  regular  shape  makes  them 
closely  resemble  artificial  flowers.  About  a 
dozen  species  are  cultivated,  among  which  are 
those  with  crimson,  brownish,  and  yellow  flow- 
ers. They  take  root  readily,  are  of  easy  culti- 
vation where  there  is  suflicient  sun  and  heat, 
and  are  used  to  train  to  the  rafters  or  around 
the  pillars  of  stoves  or  hothouses.  The  com- 
mon species  is  one  of  the  few  stove  plants  that 
do  well  in  window  culture,  its  fleshy  leaves 
resisting  the  drying  effects  of  a  furnace-heated 
atmosphere.  The  plants  do  not  require  much 
water,  except  when  g^wing ;  the  short  flow- 


Wax  Plant  (Hoya  carnosa). 

ering  stems  should  not  be  cut  away  when  the 
flowers  fall,  as  they  produce  new  clusters  for 
several  years  in  succession. 

WAXWGVG,  a  name  applied  to  birds  of  the 
genus  ampelU  (Linn.)  or  hombydlla  (VieilL), 
derived  from  the  appendages  at  the  ends  of 
some  of  the  secondaries  and  tertinries,  which 
in  color  and  texture  resemble  small  pieces  of 
red  sealing  wax ;  these  are  horny  expansions 
of  the  shafts,  and  are  found  in  both  sexes, 
piis  group,  which  embraces  two  North  Amer- 
ican species,  has  by  some  been  placed  among 
the  cnatterers;  Cabanis  makes  them  a  sut^ 
famUy  of  the  flycatchers,  and  Baird  elevates 
them  into  a  family  (ampelida),  coming  near 
the  shrikes  in  the  notch  of  the  lower  mandible. 
The  gape  is  very  wide,  but  without  bristles; 
bill  short,  broad  at  the  base,  compressed,  and 


notched  at  the  tip  in  both  mandibles;  wings 
long,  broad,  and  pointed,  with  ten  primaries, 
the  first  rudimentary  and  the  second  the  long- 
est ;  tail  short  and  oven ;  tarsi  short,  toes  long, 


Bohemian  Wazwiog  (Ampclis  garrnloB). 

and  claws  curved  and  sharp.  Unlike  the  chat- 
terers, they  are  silent  birds,  and  are  found  only 
in  cold  regions.  The  Bohemian  waxwing  or 
chatterer  (A.  garruluSj  Linn.)  is  a  handsome 
bird,  about  8  in.  long  and  12^  in.  in  alar  extent ; 
the  color  is  a  general  reddish  gray,  with  a  large 

Eatch  on  the  throat  and  band  on  forehead 
lack ;  crest  and  lower  tail  coverts  brownish 
orange ;  primaries,  secondaries,  and  tail  tipped 
with  yellow ;  two  white  bands  on  the  wings ; 
lower  parts  silvery  gray.  It  is  found  in  the 
extreme  northern  portions  of  America,  Europe, 
and  Asia,  migrating  to  temperate  latitudes  in 
winter,  being  most  common  in  the  United 
States  about  the  great  lakes  and  the  valley  of 
the  northern  Mississippi.  The  epithet  Bohe- 
mian is  a  misnomer,  as  they  are  no  more  abun- 
dant in  Bohemia  than  in  the  more  northern 
parts  of  Europe ;  they  live  principally  and  breed 
within  the  arctic  circle.  The  food  consists  of 
berries  of  all  kinds,  especially  of  the  mountain 
ash,  hawthorn,  ivy,  and  juniper ;  and  they  oc- 
casionally take  insects,  after  the  manner  of  the 
flycatchers.    (See  also  Cedab  Bikd.) 

WAXWOSK,  one  of  the  common  names  for  a 
climbing  shrub,  eeUutrus  seandensy  which  is 
also  in  different  localities  called  staff  tree, 
climbing  or  shrubby  bittersweet,  and  Roxbury 
waxwork.  The  genus  eelastrvi  comprises 
about  18  species,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the 
United  States,  the  majority  ot  the  others  be- 
ing Asiatic;  it  gives  its  name  to  a  family, 
the  eelastraceay  of  about  80  genera,  several  of 
which  are  North  American,  but  only  one  other, 
euonymus  or  spindle  tree,  is  at  all  common. 
The  waxwork  grows  in  moist  soils  from  Cana- 
da to  the  Carolinas,  and  west  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, climbing  over  rocks  and  upon  trees 
to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  more ;  it  is  smooth 
throughout;  its  alternate,  rather  thin,  ovate- 
oblong,  pointed,  finely  serrate  leaves  are  2  to 
5  in.  long,  dark  green  above  and  lighter  below ; 
the  flowers  are  dioecious  or  polygamous,  green- 
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ishf  in  racemes  terminating  the  branches;  the 
five-parted  calyx  is  bell-shaped ;  the  five  petals 
toothed  on  the  margins,  and  five  stamens  in- 
serted on  the  edge  of  a  disk  which  lines  the 
caljTC  tube;  ovary  three-celled,  with  united 
styles,  and  a  three-lobed  stigma;  the  fruit  is  a 
globular  three-celled  pod,  which  when  quite 
ripe  opens  by  three  valves,  exposing  the  seeds, 
which  are  enveloped  in  a  pulpy  aril.  The 
fruit  is  very  showy ;  the  pods,  about  the  size 
of  a  large  pea,  are  of  a  rich  orange  color,  and 
are  still  more  attractive  when  they  open  and 
expose  the  shining  crimson  mass  which  envel- 
opes the  seeds  within.  This  is  a  fine  orna- 
mental climber,  and  is  often  cultivated ;  it  cov- 
ers a  trellis  or  the  supports  to  a  veranda  with 
a  dense  mass  of  shining  green  foliage,  which 
turns  yellow  in  autumn,  and  later  its  clusters 
of  orange  and  crimson  berries  produce  a  bril- 
liant effect.  The  vine  should  not  be  allowed 
to  ran  npon  valuable  trees,  as  it  clings  around 
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their  trunks  and  branches  so  firmly  as  to  stop 
their  growth.  The  fruit  is  much  used  for 
decorative  purposes,  to  work  in  with  ever- 
greens for  Ohristmas  designs,  and  to  make  up 
with  autumn  leaves  into  winter  bouquets.  The 
bark  is  used  by  botanic  physicians  as  an  emetic 
and  diaphoretic,  and  they  regard  it  as  useful 
in  chronic  diseases  of  the  liver ;  it  is  said  to 
possess  narcotia  properties. 

WAT,  Kight  •&    See  Rr/lltt. 

WATLAND,  ItaMis,  an  American  clergyman, 
born  in  New  York,  March  11,  1796,  died  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Sept.  26,  1865.  His  parents 
were  natives  of  Great  Britain,  and  his  father 
was  a  clergyman.  He  graduated  at  Union  col- 
lege in  1813,  studied  medicine,  and  was  licensed 
to  practise.  In  1816  he  joined  the  Baptist 
church  in  Troy,  and  soon  after  entered  the  An- 
dover  theological  seminary.  He  was  a  tutor 
in  Union  college  from  1817  to  1621,  when  he 
became  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church  in 


Boston.  In  September,  1826,  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  history 
in  Union  college,  and  in  December  president  of 
Brown  university.  Providence,  R.  I. ;  and  he  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  the  latter  office  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1827.  In  1842  he  published  "  Thoughts 
on  the  Collegiate  System  of  the  United  States,*' 
in  which  he  maintained  that  the  study  of  the 
classics  should  be  made  optional  to  those  desi- 
ring an  education  for  other  than  professional 
purposes,  and  those  who  chose  to  take  only  a 
practical  course  should  be  allowed  college  hon- 
ors expressive  of  their  attainments.  In  1849 
the  university  was  reorganized  on  the  plan  thus 
indicated.  He  retired  in  1855,  and  acted  for 
two  or  three  years  as  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist 
church  in  Providence.  His  other  works  include 
** Elements  of  Moral  Science''  (Boston,  1835; 
abridged  for  the  use  of  schools,  1886);  '*  Ele- 
ments of  Political  Economy"  (1887);  "Limi- 
tations of  Human  Reason"  (1840);  "Life  of 
Rev.  Adoniram  Judson,  D.  D. "  (2  vols.,  1858); 
"  Intellectual  Philosophy  "  (1854) ;  "  Notes  on 
the  Principles  and  Practices  of  Baptists  "  (New 
York,  1856);  and  "Letters  on  the  Ministry" 
(1868),  "Christianity  and  Slavery"  (New 
York,  1845)  is  a  controversy  on  slavery  be- 
tween Dr.  Wayland  and  Dr.  Richard  Fuller, 
in  which  the  former  maintains  decided  anti- 
slavery  views. 

WATNE,  the  name  of  15  counties  in  the  United 
States.  L  A  N.  W.  county  of  New  York,  bor- 
dering on  Lake  Ontario,  and  intersected  by 
Clyde  river ;  area,  672  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
47,710 ;  in  1875,  49,882.  The  surface  is  undu- 
lating and  the  soil  fertile.  Iron  ore,  water 
limestone,  and  gypsum  abound,  and  there  are 
salt  and  sulphur  sprinn.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
New  York  Central  railroad  and  the  Erie  canal, 
also  by  the  Lake  Ontario  Shore  and  Sodns  and 
Southern  railroads.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  476,848  bushels  of  wheat,  685,809 
of  Indian  com,  924,719  of  oats,  408,962  of  bar- 
ley, 429,791  of  potatoes,  1,615,825  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, 136,186  of  cheese,  299,907  of  wool,  25,850 
of  tobacco,  and  68,61 6  tons  of  hay.  This  county 
ranks  first  in  peppermint  culture  in  the  United 
States.  There  were  13,284  horses,  16,208 
milch  cows,  12,089  other  cattle,  53,942  sheep, 
and  14,127  swine.  The  whole  number  of  man- 
ufactories was  588 ;  capital  invested,  $1,869,- 
868 ;  value  of  products,  $8,451,884.  The  prin- 
cipal establishments  were  22  manufactories  of 
agricultural  implements,  41  of  carriages  and 
wagons,  10  of  cheese,  85  of  cooperage,  1  of 
glassware,  16  of  iron  castings,  8  of  machinery, 
9  of  malt,  57  of  essences,  17  flour  miUs,  10  tan- 
neries, 10  currying  establishments,  5  planing 
mills,  and  25  saw  mills.  Capital,  Lyons.  II* 
A  N.  E.  county  of  Pennsylvania,  bordering  on 
New  York,  bounded  E.  by  the  Delaware  river, 
and  drained  by  Lackawaxen  and  other  creeks ; 
area,  720  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,38,188.  The 
surface. is  mostly  hilly,  and  in  the  W.  part  some- 
what mountainous.  Iron  ore  is  found.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  oanal, 
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and  by  the  PennsylTania  ooal  oompany-'s  and 
the  Erie  railroads.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  1,732  bushels  of  wheat,  15,075  of 
rje,  95,433  of  Indian  com,  215,459  of  oats,  92,- 
364  of  buckwheat,  255,855  of  potatoes,  1,055,- 
076  lbs,  of  batter,  49,526  of  wool,  and  59,756 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  8,832  horses,  11,096 
milch  cows,  12,946  other  cattle,  16,468  sheep, 
and  4,965  swine ;  6  mannf actories  of  agrioaltn- 
ral  implements,  11  of  carriages  and  wagons,  8  of 
iron  castings,  1  of  engines  and  boilers,  5  of 
turned  and  carred  wood,  18  tanneries,  2  planing 
mills,  63  saw  mills,  and  1  woollen  mill.  Cap- 
ital, Honesdale.  UL  A  S.  W.  conntj  of  West 
Virginia,  separated  from  Kentucky  by  Sandy 
river,  and  from  Ohio  by  the  Ohio  river ;  area, 
415  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  7,852,  of  whom  158 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  very  hilly,  and  in 
most  parts  covered  with  forests.  Bituminous 
ooal  and  iron  ore  are  abundant.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  28,327  bushels  of  wheat, 
294^868  of  Indian  corn,  27,131  of  oats,  21,759  of 
potatoes,  68,967  lbs.  of  butter,  17,022  of  wool, 
58,280  of  tobacco,  and  1,039  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  1,898  horses,  1,827  milch  cows, 
4,844  other  cattle,  9,728  sheep,  and  10,120 
swine.  Oapital,  Wayne  Court  House.  IV.  An 
K  county  of  North  Carolina,  intersected  by  the 
Neuae  river;  area,  720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
18,144,  of  whom  8,140  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  generally  level  and  the  soil  sandy.  Ex- 
tensive pine  forests  cover  much  of  the  county, 
and  large  quantities  of  lumber,  tar,  and  turpen- 
tine are  exported.  It  is  traversed  by  the  North 
Carolina,  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina,  and 
Weldon  and  Wilmington  railroads.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  9,413  bushels  of 
wheat,  297,546  of  Indian  corn,  12,216  of  oats, 
80,558  of  peas  and  beans,  75,220  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes, 19,960  lbs.  of  butter,  8,848  of  wool, 
1,905  of  tobacco,  22,996  of  rice,  and  5,617  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  1,162  horses,  2,091 
milch  cows,  8,810  other  cattle,  4,102  sheep,  and 
16,790  swine.  Capital,  Goldsboro.  T.  A  S. 
£.  county  of  Georgia,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the 
Altamaha,  and  intersected  by  the  Santilla 
river;  area,  594  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,177, 
of  whom  879  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
level,  abounding  with  pine  forests,  and  the  soil 
sandy.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf,  the  Brunswick  and  Albany,  and  the  Ma- 
con and  Brunswick  railroads.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  19,697  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  7,092  of  oats,  18,017  of  sweet  potatoes, 
6,042  lbs.  of  butter,  8,595  of  rice,  and  12,618  of 
honey.  There  were  257  horses,  2,703  milch 
cows,  4,457  other  cattle,  480  sheep,  and  4,906 
swine.  Capital,  Jesup.  VI.  A  8.  E.  county  of 
Misflissipp],  bordering  on  Alabama,  intersected 
by  the  Chickasawha  river,  and  by  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  railroad ;  area,  790  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870, 4,206,  of  whom  1,686  were  colored.  The 
surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  sandy.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  46,819  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  12,947  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
740  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  442  horses. 


1,594  milch  cows,  2,988  other  cattle,  1,615 
sheep,  and  4,506  swine.  Capital,  Waynesbor- 
ough.  VIL  A  8.  W.  county  of  Tennessee,  bor- 
dering on  Alabama,  bounded  N.  W.  by  the 
Tennessee  river,  and  drained  by  Buffalo  river 
and  several  creeks;  area^  about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  10,209,  of  whom  898  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  Iron 
ore  is  abundant.  The  chief  productions  in  1 870 
were 47,428  bushels  of  wheat,  484,861  of  Indian 
com,  19,814  of  oats,  13,887  of  Irish  and  14,927 
of  sweet  potatoes,  108,030  lbs.  of  butter,  17,866 
of  wool,  26,769  of  tobacco,  and  1,101  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  2,600  horses,  2,898  milch 
cows,  5,558  other  cattle,  9,674  sheep,  and  24,- 
841  swine;  1  manufactory  of  pig  iron,  1  of 
cement,  10  tanneries,  10  currying  establish- 
ments, 5  saw  mills,  and  2  Hour  mills.  Capital, 
Waynesborough.  VIII.  A  8.  county  of  Ken- 
tucky, bordering  on  Tennessee,  bounded  N.  by 
Cumberland  river,  and  E.  by  South  fork ;  area, 
570  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 10,612,  of  whom  676 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  soil, 
especially  along  the  streams,  very  fertile.  Bi- 
tuminous coal  and  iron  ores  are  very  abundant. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  44,255 
bushels  of  wheat,  414,607  of  Indian  com,  79,- 
962  of  oats,  24,228  of  Irish  and  14,787  of  sweet 
potatoes,  214,086  lbs.  of  butter,  29,910  of  wool, 
and  45,782  of  tobacco.  ITiere  were  2,784  horses, 
3,017  milch  cows,  6,188  other  cattle,  16,669 
sheep,  and  22,822  swine.  Capital,  Monticello. 
IX.  A  N.  E.  county  of  Ohio,  drained  by  a  branch 
of  the  Walhonding  river,  and  by  Eillbuck 
creek  and  other  streams ;  area,  660  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  35,116.  The  surface  is  undula- 
ting, and  the  soil  a  deep  clayey  loam  of  remark- 
able fertility.  Bituminous  coal  and  limestone 
abound.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Pittsburgh, 
Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago,  the  Cleveland,  Mount 
Vernon,  and  Delaware,  and  the  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western  railroads.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  109,119  bushels  of  wheat, 
920,537  of  Indian  corn,  897,966  of  oats,  43,687 
of  barley,  166,864  of  potatoes,  1,117,442  lbs.  of 
butter,  297,883  of  wool,  13,300  of  tobacco,  and 
55,881  tons  of  hay.  There  were  11,430  horses, 
12,218  milch  cows,  13,613  other  cattle,  69,227 
sheep,  and  86,746  swine ;  8  manufactories  of 
agricultural  implements,  26  of  carriages  and 
wagons,  2  of  dressed  flax,  4  of  iron  castings,  2 
of  machinery,  1  of  paper,  1  of  whips,  7  of  wool- 
lens, 9  flour  mills,  13  tanneries,  12  currying 
establishments,  2  planing  mills,  and  18  saw 
mills.  Capital,  Wooster.  X.  An  E.  county  of 
Indiana,  bordering  on  Ohio,  and  drained  by 
Whitewater  river  and  its  tributaries ;  area,  420 
Bq^,  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  84,048.  The  surface  is 
undulating,  and  the  soil  extremely  fertile.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Whitewater  canal  and  sev- 
eral railroads.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  470,641  bushels  of  wheat,  1,000,160  of 
Indian  corn,  166,100  of  oata,  77,290  of  pota- 
toes, 319,970  lbs.  of  butter,  42,038  of  wool,  62,- 
330  of  tobacco,  and  9,214  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  7,187  horses,  6,442  milch  cows,  9,171  oth- 
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er  oattJe,  11,960  sheep,  and  84,890  swine;  6 
manufactories  of  agrioaltnral  implements,  14 
of  carriages  and  wagons,  2  of  iron  castings,  8 
of  machinery,  1  of  linseed  oil,  5  of  woollens, 
18  tionr  mills,  4  tanneries,  4  carrying  estah- 
lidhments,  1  brewery,  and  14  saw  mills.  Capi- 
tal, Richmond.  XL  A  S.  £.  county  of  Illinois, 
intersected  by  the  Little  Wabash  river  and  its 
affluent.  Skillet  fork ;  area,  720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  19,758.  The  surface  is  generally  level, 
diversified  by  prairie  and  woodland,  and  the 
soil  is  fertile.  The  Springlield  and  Illinois 
Southeastern  railroad  passes  through  it.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  164,955  bush- 
els of  wheat,  1,179,291  of  Indian  corn,  404,482 
of  oats,  69,872  of  potatoes,  283,295  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, 72,855  of  wool,  541,605  of  tobacco,  and 
20,180  tons  of  hay.  There  were  7,890  horses, 
1,296  mules  and  asses,  5,843  milch  cows,  10,524 
other  cattle,  28,967  sheep,  and  89,427  swine; 
25  manufactories  of  carriages  and  wagons,  10 
flour  mills,  17  saw  mills,  and  2  woollen  mills. 
Capital,  Fairfield.  XIL  A  S.  £.  county  of 
Michigan,  bordering  on  Lakes  Erie  and  St. 
Olair,  bounded  E.  by  Detroit  river  and  S.  W. 
by  Huron  river,  and  drained  by  Rouge  and 
Huron  rivers  and  their  branches;  area,  600  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1870,  119,038;  in  1874,  144,908. 
The  surface  is  undulating  in  the  W.  part  and 
level  in  other  portions,  and  the  soil  is  very 
fertile.  Limestone  of  a  superior  quality  is 
found,  and  there  are  sulphur  springs.  It  is 
traversed  by  several  railroads  terminating  at 
Detroit.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
289,501  bushels  of  wheat,  413,284  of  Indian 
corn,  477,821  of  oats,  28,068  of  barley,  28,295 
of  buckwheat,  440,569  of  potatoes,  891,805  lbs. 
of  butter,  60,850  of  cheese,  204,543  of  wool, 
and  57,367  tons  of  hay.  There  were  on  farms 
10,118  horses,  11,927  milch  cows,  8,465  other 
cattle,  42,683  sheep,  and  12,655  swine.  The 
whole  number  of  manufactories  was  1,191 ; 
capital  invested,  $14,732,160;  value  of  prod- 
ucts, $26,217,685.  Most  of  them  are  in  the 
capital,  Detroit  XIIL  A  S.  county  of  Iowa, 
bordering  on  Missouri,  and  drained  by  the 
South  fork  of  the  Chariton  river;  area,  510 
aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  11,287.  The  surface  is 
undulating  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  109,702  bushels  of 
wheat,  660,828  of  Indian  corn,  184,531  of  oats, 
89,260  of  potatoes,  230,975  lbs.  of  butter,  50,- 
570  of  wool,  5,049  of  tobacco,  and  19,291  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  4,418  horses,  8,627  milch 
cows,  7,458  other  cattle,  18,750  sheep,  and 
14,142  swine;  1  woollen  mill,  1  flour  mill, 
and  8  saw  mills.  Oapital,  Corydon.  XIY.  A 
N,  E.  county  of  Nebraska,  drained  by  affluents 
of  Elkhorn  river ;  area,  about  450  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  182;  in  1875,  481.  The  surface  con- 
sists of  rolling  prairies,  and  the  soil  is  produc- 
tive. Capital,  La  Porte.  X?i  A  S.  E.  county 
of  Missouri,  watered  by  the  St.  Francis,  Big 
Blackwater,  and  Castor  rivers;  area,  750  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,068,  of  whom  67  were  col- 
ored.   The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil 


in  some  parts  fertile.  Timber  is  scarce.  Mingo 
swamp  extends  into  the  S.  E.  border.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  28,819  bushels 
of  wheat,  298,569  of  Indian  corn,  81,121  of 
oats,  8,880  of  Irish  and  8,789  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 54,809  lbs.  of  butter,  11,808  of  wool,  and 
47,054  of  tobacco.  There  were  1,781  horses, 
1,636  milch  cows,  8,485  other  cattle,  7,188 
sheep,  and  16,259  swine.  Capital,  Greenville. 
WATNEi  ABthMy,  an  American  soldier,  born 
in  Chester  oo..  Pa.,  Jan.  1, 1745,  died  at  Presque 
Isle  (Erie),  Dec.  14,  1796.  His  grandfather,  a 
native  of  England  who  settled  in  Ireland,  com- 
manded a  squadron  of  dragoons  in  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  and  his  father  served  in  several 
eipeditions  against  the  Indians.  Anthony  was 
educated  at  the  Philadelphia  academy,  and  be- 
came a  surveyor.  He  visited  Nova  Scotia  in 
1765-^6  as  agent  for  a  land  company,  and  in 
1767  married  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  his  na- 
tive county.  In  1774  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  convention,  and  was  elected  to 
the  legislature.  In  1775  he  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  safety,  and  in  September  he 
raised  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  with  which, 
being  commissioned  as  colonel,  he  joined  Qen. 
Sullivan  in  Canada  in  the  spring  of  1776.  He 
was  conspicuous  in  the  battle  of  Three  Rivers, 
and  was  afterward  placed  in  command  of  the 
fortresses  of  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Indepen- 
dence. In  May,  1777,  he  was  made  a  brigadier 
general,  and  joined  Washington  in  New  Jersey. 
At  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine  (Sept.  11)  his  com- 
mand opposed  all  day  the  passage  of  the  river 
at  Chadd^s  ford  by  Howe's  right  wing,  and  at 
sunset  retreated.  On  the  20th  Wayne  was  sud- 
denly attacked  and  defeated  near  Paoli.  At 
Germantown  he  led  the  attack  of  the  right 
wing.  During  the  winter  of  1777-8  he  made 
a  raid  within  the  British  lines,  and  captured  a 
large  amount  of  cattle,  horses,  and  forage.  His 
skilful  manoeuvring  at  Monmouth  was  espe- 
cially commended  in  Washington's  report  of 
that  battle.  In  the  night  of  July  15-16,  1779, 
Wayne  surprised  and  captured  the  garrison  of 
Stony  Point  on  the  Hudson  (see  Stont  Point), 
for  which  brilliant  achievement  he  received 
the  thanks  of  congress  and  a  gold  medal.  In 
leading  the  attack  he  was  wounded  in  the  head. 
In  January,  1781,  he  skilfully  suppressed  a  se- 
rious mutiny  at  Morristown.  In  February  ho 
was  ordered  to  join  the  southern  army,  and  at 
Jamestown  ford,  Va.,  July  6,  by  a  prompt  at- 
tack he  saved  Lafayette's  forces  from  disaster. 
He  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Comwallis,  and 
soon  after  was  assigned  to  command  in  Geor- 
gia, where  he  routed  large  bodies  of  Indians  on 
their  way  to  re&nforce  the  British,  and  drove 
the  enemy  from  the  state.  The  legislature  gave 
him  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  large  tract  of  land. 
After  the  war  he  retired  to  his  farm.  In  April, 
1792,  be  was  appointed  major  general  and  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  war  against  the  western 
Indians;  and  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  Miamis  in  August,  1794.  He  was  shortly 
afterward  appoint^  sole  commissioner  to  treat 
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with  the  Indians  of  the  northwest,  and  to  take 
^saession  of  all  forts  held  by  the  British  in 
that  territory,  and  died  while  returning  from 
this  expedition.  On  account  of  his  bravery 
and  apparent  rashness  he  was  popularly  called 
*^mad  Anthony  Wayne."  His  life  by  John 
Armstrong  is  included  in  Sparks's  **  American 
Biography"  (1st  series,  vol.  iv.). 

WATWODE  (Slav,  voi  or  woy^  war,  and  todit 
or  iDoigi<fy  to  lead),  a  title  formerly  borne  in 
Slavic  countries  by  military  leaders,  who  were 
also  frequently  governors  of  provinces,  hence, 
as  in  Poland,  called  way  wodeships.  The  gov- 
ernors of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  in  the  ear- 
lier history  of  those  countries  called  waywodes, 
afterward  took  the  Greek  title  detpota,  and 
finally  the  Slavic  hospodar.  The  title  way- 
wode  (Hun.  vajda)  was  also  in  use  in  Hungary 
and  Transylvania ;  and  Serb  Woiwodina  (Serb 
Waywodeship)  was  the  name  of  a  division  of 
Austria  established  by  Francis  Joseph  in  1849, 
and  abolished  in  1860.  It  included  the  Banat 
and  the  county  of  B4cs. 

WEAK  FISH,  or  Si|ieCeagM,  a  spiny-rayed  fish 
of  the  genus  otolithua  (Cuv.),  resembling  the 
perch.    It  has  numerous  teeth  in  the  jaws, 


Common  Weak  Fish  (OtoHthoB  regaUs). 

some  having  the  form  of  elongated,  hook-like 
canines;  the  head  is  convex,  supported  by 
oavemous  bones;  the  air  bladder  has  a  horn 
on  each  side  projecting  forward.  The  common 
weak  fish  (0.  regalia^  Cuv.)  is  between  1  and 
2  ft.  long,  brownish  blue  above,  with  irregular 
brownish  spots,  and  tinged  with  greenish  and 
banded  in  the  young ;  the  sides  silvery,  abdo- 
men white,  and  iris  yellow ;  lower  fins  orange ; 
no  barbels  on  chin,  and  bones  of  anal  fin  weak ; 
there  is  a  single  row  of  very  small  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw,  and  a  double  series  in  the  lower ; 
dorsals  separated,  and  the  second,  with  the 
caudal  and  anal,  mostly  covered  with  scales. 
This  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  common 
marine  fishes  in  Vineyard  and  Long  Island 
sounds,  but  is  now  less  abundant ;  it  has  been 
taken  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  gulf 
of  Mexico ;  it  often  accompanies  the  bass  {let- 
hrax).  The  fiesh  is  wholesome  and  well  flavored, 
but  so  quickly  gets  soft  that  it  does  not  rank 
high  in  the  market.  The  air  bladder  makes 
excellent  isinglass  for  culinary  purposes. 

WEAKLET,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Tennessee,  bor- 
dering on  Kentucky,  drained  by  tributaries  of 
the  Obion  river ;  area,  about  650  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  20,755,  of  whom  3,899  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga, 
And  St.  Louis  railroad.    The  chief  productions 


in  1870  were  186,298  bushels  of  wheat,  279,544 
of  Indian  com,  5,988  of  Irish  and  10,282  of 
sweet  potatoes,  258,295  lbs.  of  butter,  20,056 
of  wool,  and  2,599,590  of  tobacco.  There  were 
8,914  horses,  2,678  mules  and  asses,  4,062  milch 
cows,  4,913  other  cattle,  13,034  sheep,  and 
88,935  swine ;  4  fiour  mills,  1  cotton  mill,  and 
10  saw  mills.    Capital,  Dresden. 

WEASEL,  the  general  name  of  the  carniv- 
orous mammals  of  the  family  mttatelidcB,  in- 
cluding many  genera  approaching  the  cats  in 
bloodthirstiness.  Most  of  these  have  been  de- 
scribed under  Badges,  Ebmike,  Fkkret,  Fish- 
EB,  Glutton,  Mabten,  Mink,  Otter,  Polecat, 
Sable,  and  Seunk  ;  indeed,  most  of  the  Amer- 
ican weasels  will  be  found  under  Ebminb  and 
Mink,  the  latter  being  the  type  of  Ouvier's  ge- 
nus putorius,  since  divided  into  three  by  Wag- 
ner. The  head  is  short  and  rounded ;  the  den- 
tal formula  is :  incisors  |i|,  canines  \z\^  pre- 
molars fzf,  and  molars  ]^=^={f  or  84,  being 
one  premolar  fewer  on  each  side,  above  and 
below,  than  in  the  less  carnivorous  genus  mus- 
tela  (Linn.) ;  ears  short  and  round ;  feet  five- 
toed,  with  sharp  claws;  hair  fine  and  soft. 
They  are  small,  with  elongated  bodies  and  short 
legs,  giving  them  a  peculiar  gliding  serpentine 
motion ;  they  are  very  active,  preying  on  small 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  and  so  eager  for  blood 
that  they  kill  indiscriminately  all  the  animals 
they  can  overpower,  usually  breaking  in  at 
once  the  skull  of  their  victims ;  they  are  some- 
times destructive  among  poultry,  their  slender 
form  enabling  them  to  penetrate  through  very 
narrow  openings ;  when  alarmed  or  irritated, 
they  exhde  a  disagreeable  odor.  Our  common 
or  least  weasel  (P.  fuHllus,  Aud.  and  Bach.) 
is  only  6  in.  long,  with  a  tail  of  1  in.,  slender 
and  not  tufted  nor  tipped  with  black;  it  is 
dark  brown  above,  the  lower  parts,  inside  of 
limbs,  and  upper  lip  white,  this  color  extend- 
ing high  up  on  the  sides;  it  becomes  white, 
according  to  Richardson,  in  the  fur  countries 
during  winter,  but  remains  brown  above  all 
the  year  in  the  United  States ;  it  extends  from 
New  York  to  Minnesota  and  northward.  The 
common  European  weasel  (P.  tulgarh^  Cuv.), 


Common  European  Weasel  (Putorius  TulgariB). 

la  leUtte  of  the  French,  is  6  or  7  in.  long,  with 
a  tail  of  2  in.  more ;  it  is  reddish  brown  above, 
the  upper  part  of  tail  like  back,  but  lower  sur- 
face white ;  it  is  said  to  become  all  white  in 
winter  in  the  far  north.  It  is  found  through- 
out temperate  Europe,  generally  near  the  abode 
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of  man;  it  is  yerj  agile  and  bold ;  itfeedanpon 
moles,  micOf  and  small  birds,  and  is  rather  bene- 
ficial than  injorioQS  to  the  farmer.  It  much 
resembles  the  preceding  species,  bat  is  lighter 
colored  and  has  a  longer  taiL  The  bridled 
weasel  (P.  frenatus^  And.  and  Bach.),  11^  in. 
long,  chestnut  brown  above  and  yellowish 
white  below,  nearly  black  on  the  head,  with 
three  white  marks,  between  the  eyes  and  in 
front  of  each  ear,  abounds  in  Texas  and  Mex- 
ico, about  the  Rio  Grande. 

WEAYEE  BIRD,  the  common  name  of  the 
finches  of  the  family  ploeeina^  so  called  from 
the  remarkable  manner  in  which  they  weave 
their  nests  from  various  vegetable  substances, 
presenting  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  bird 
architecture.  They  have  a  strong  bill,  with 
the  base  projecting  upon  the  forehead  and  the 
tip  entire ;  wings  rounded,  with  first  quill  very 
short;  legs  and  feet  stout,  and  hind  toe  long. 
Most  are  African,  but  a  few  of  the  genus  ph- 
eeut  (Ouv.)  are  found  in  the  East  Indies  and 
the  Indian  archipelago;  they  feed  on  insects 
and  seeds.     Their  nests  are  usually  suspended 


Nest  of  AfHcan  Weaver  Bird. 

from  the  end  of  a  slender  twig  or  palm  leaf, 
frequently  over  the  water  and  the  aperture 
almost  touching  it,  so  as  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  monkeys,  snakes,  and  other  climbing 
enemies ;  they  are  usually  shaped  like  a  pouch, 
from  the  side  or  bottom  of  which  a  tubular 
appendaf?e  is  prolonged  downward,  the  en- 
trance being  at  the  bottom.  Some  species  at- 
tach their  nests  each  year  to  the  bottom  of 
those  of  the  preceding;  the  ploceus  pensilis 


(Ouv.)  in  this  way  sometimes  places  five  nests 
in  succession  below  each  other ;  this  bird  is 
greenish  above,  grayish  below,  with  red  vent, 
and  black  quills  and  tail.  The  social  or  re- 
publican weaver  {phiUUeruM  tociuA,  Gray)  is 
about  6^  in.  long,  reddish  brown  above  and 
yellowish  below;  it  inhabits  the  interior  of 
S.  Africa,  building  in  large  societies  a  com- 
pound nest  on  the  mimosa  trees,  whose  smooth 
trunk  prevents  the  ascent  of  most  noxioos 
animals;  the  nests  are  made  of  a  fine  grs^ 
closely  woven,  and  so  arranged  that  800  to 
1,000,  each  with  three  or  four  eggs,  are  sup- 
ported on  a  single  tree,  covered  with  a  roof  10 
to  12  ft.  in  diameter;  on  the  under  surface  of 
this  umbrella-like,  thatched  roof,  or,  according 
to  Paterson,  around  the  edges  aEtd  opening 
into  a  common  passage,  are  numerous  en- 
trances to  the  nests,  which  are  placed  about 
2  in.  apart;  they  do  not  occupy  the  same  nest 
for  two  years,  but  add  on  new  nests  to  the 
lower  surface  of  the  old  ones  until  the  tree  is 
broken  down  by  the  accumulated  weight.— In 
this  family  belong  the  Whydah  finches  or  widow 
birds,  of  the  genus  vidua  (Cuv.);  these  are 
abundant  about  Whydah  in  W.  Africa,  whence 
the  first  name,  which  has  been  happily  cor- 
rupted into  the  common  English  name,  their 
sombre  colors  and  long  black  trail  well  enti- 
tling them  to  the  epithet  widow  birds.  In  the 
paradise  widow  bird  (  F.  paradisea^  Cuv.)  two 
of  the  middle  tail  feathers  of  the  male  in  the 
breeding  season  are  a  foot  long,  and  two  oth- 
ers shorter  but  with  broad  webs ;  these  fall  off 
after  the  breeding  season.  The  head,  chin, 
fore  neck,  back,  wings,  and  tail  are  black; 
neck  all  round  orange  of  various  shades,  and 
most  of  the  other  parts  white ;  it  is  about  as 
large  as  a  canary,  and  is  a  favorite  cage  bird 
botn  for  its  beauty  and  its  song ;  it  is  found 
from  Senegal  to  S.  Africa. 

WEATDTG,  the  art  of  combining  threads, 
filaments,  or  strips,  of  various  nature  or  mate- 
rial, in  the  way  of  interlacing  them  to  form 
cloth,  or  other  web  or  woven  fabric,  by  means 
of  a  loom.  Though  the  Egyptian  looms,  as  de- 
picted on  tombs  at  Thebes  and  elsewhere,  were 
very  simple,  yet  the  fabrics  produced  in  them 
were  often  fine  and  costly.  In  some  of  them 
the  warp  extended  horizontally,  as  now;  in 
others  it  was  vertical,  and  the  weft  was  driven 
upward.  In  the  most  ancient  mummy  cloths 
the  texture  is  close,  firm,  and  elastic.  Weav- 
ing was  also  practised  very  early  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  both  as  a  domestic  emploj- 
ment  and  as  a  trade.  Homer  describes  as  the 
product  of  Orettsa's  shuttle  a  figure-woven  pat- 
tern, in  which  appeared  a  gorgon  and  dragons. 
The  damasks,  shawls,  and  tapestries  woven  bv 
the  later  Greeks  and  by  the  Romans  would 
rival  in  beauty  some  of  the  best  productions  of 
the  modern  art.  In  more  modem  times,  the 
people  of  Italy  and  of  the  Netherlands  appear 
first  to  have  become  famed  for  their  textile 
manufactures;  and  from  these  countries  the 
trade  passed  to  England  and  France.    Edward 
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IIT.,  and  afterward  Elizabeth,  are  said  to  have 
laid  tha  foundation  for  that  prominence  in  tex- 
tile manufactures  for  which  England  is  still 
distinguished. — In  ordinary  or  plain  weaving, 
two  distinct  series  or  sets  of  threads  or  yams, 
that  traverse  the  web  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  are  to  be  distinguished.    The  first  is  the 
series  of  threads  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  piece  or  web  to  be  produced,  and  most 
commonly  known  as  the  warp;  the  second, 
generally  called  the  weft  or  woof,  is  the  series 
of  threads  crossing  and  interlacing  with  the 
warp,  and  is  in  effect  one  continuous  thread 
passing  at  one  throw  alternately  over  and 
under  the  warp  threads  from  one  side  of  the 
piece  to  the  other,  and  at  the  return  throw 
also  alternately,  but  on  the  reverse  sides  of  the 
same  warp  threads;  and  so  on,  from  the  be- 
ginning until  the  whole  length  of  the  warp 
threads  becomes  a  woven  piece  or  cloth.    In 
all  styles  of  weaving,  the  warp  threads  are  first 
affixed  upon  the  proper  parts  of  the  loom; 
while  the  weft  is  wound  in  single  threads  on 
many  small  spools  or  bobbins,  which  are  set 
one  after  another,  as  recjuired,  in  a  small  hol- 
lowed and  boat-shaped  mstrument,  the  shut- 
tle ;  this,  being  thrown  back  and  forth  between 
the  warp  threads,  parted  as  presently  to  be 
described,  delivers  the  weft  by  its  unwinding 
from  the  bobbin. — ^The  frame  of  the  ordinary 
hand  loom  consists  of  four  upright  posts  joined 
by  cross  beams,  at  the  middle,  and  at  top  and 
bottom.    The  centre  beam,  or  cylinder,  at  the 
back  of  the  loom,  is  the  warp  beam.    The  cen- 
tre beam  in  front,  just  above  the  weaver^s  seat, 
is  the  cloth  beam,  on  which  the  piece  is  to  be 
wound.    Just  below  the  cloth  beam,  in  front, 
is  the  breast  beam,  against  which  the  weaver 
may  lean  in  working.    By  a  cross  piece  at  top, 
with  pulleys  and  cords,  the  two  leaves  of  hed- 
dles  or  healds  are  suspended  a  little  way  back 
from  the  cloth  beam;  these  being  attached 
reroectively  to  opposite  ends  of  the  same  cords, 
and  below  to  treadles  on  which  the  feet  rest, 
the  pressing  down  of  either  treadle  depresses 
the  leaf  of  heddles  corresponding,  and  elevates 
the  other.   The  leaves  are  light  vertical  frames, 
extending  the  width  of  the  piece,  each  having 
ranged  tdong  it  the  heddles,  or  equidistant 
vertical  twines,  in  number  answering  to  half 
the  required  number  of  warp  threads,  and 
each  twine  having  at  the  middle  a  loop  or  eye 
through  which  a  warp  thread  is  to  be  passed. 
In  plain,  as  in  all  other  modes  of  weaving,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  lay  together  in  the  loom  the 
niunber  of  threads  requisite  to  form  the  width 
of  the  cloth ;  this  is  called  warping,  and  was 
at  one  time  done  by  use  of  a  simple  arrange- 
ment known  as  a  warping  frame.    The  more 
convenient  "  warping  mill  "  was   afterward 
introduced.    In  "beaming,"  the  threads  are 
wound  as  evenly  as  possible  on  the  warp  beam 
of  the  loom  by  passing  them  between  the  teeth 
of  a  comb,  or  of  an  instrument  known  as  a 
ravel  or  separater.    The  next  operation  is  that 
of  "  drawing,"  in  which  the  warp  threads  are 


passed  from  the  warp  beam  in  their  proper 
order  through  the  loops  of  the  respective  hed- 
dles, from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  attached 
forward  along  the  cloth  beam.  By  this  ar- 
rangement, at  each  depression  of  one  treadle^ 
the  corresponding  half  of  the  threads  is  carried 
down,  the  other  half  of  them  raised ;  and  be- 
tween the  cloth  beam  or  edge  of  the  cloth 
already  woven  in  front,  and  the  heddles  behind, 
the  parted  sets  of  threads  thus  leave  a  triangu- 
lar space  or  opening,  called  the  shed,  through 
which  the  weaver  throws  or  otherwise  drives 
the  shuttle  from  side  to  side  of  the  piece.  Just 
in  front  of  the  heddles,  and  back  of  tiie  path 
of  the  shuttle,  is  suspended  the  batten,  lay,  or 
lathe,  a  movable  frame  having  its  axis  at  the 
top  of  the  loom ;  the  vertical  rods  forming  its 
sides  are  the  swords ;  its  bottom  is  the  shuttle 
race,  the  ends  of  which,  just  beyond  the  sides 
of  the  piece,  are  closed  so  as  to  form  short 
troughs,  in  which  the  shuttle  is  arrested  and 
started  again  at  either  side ;  while  its  middle 
portion  is  a  sort  of  upright  comb,  the  reed, 
having  a  tooth  rising  between  every  two  con- 
secutive threads.  By  seizing  this  batten  and 
bringing  it  forward  sharply  after  each  thread 
or  weft  has  been  deposited,  the  weaver  drives 
up  the  thread  to  its  place  in  the  cloth.  How- 
ever improved  or  complicated  the  loom,  the 
principle  of  weaving  is  in  all  forms  substan- 
tially that  now  described. — Before  warping, 
the  yam  is  commonly  sized,  as  by  dipping  suf- 
ficiently in  size  of  starch,  wringing  ana  drying ; 
and  in  weaving  cotton  or  other  yams,  these 
often  require  to  be  dressed  as  the  weaver  pro- 
ceeds, being  mbbed  at  intervals,  as  they  are 
unrolled  from  the  beam,  with  some  mndlage 
or  size,  then  brushed  or  combed,  and  dried  by 
fanning ;  in  this  way  the  yarns  are  made  more 
smooth  and  tenacious.  For  weaving  broad 
goods,  four,  six,  or  even  eight  yards  in  width, 
much  dexterity  and  precision  is  requisite  in 
the  throwing  of  the  shuttle  with  sufiScient  and 
not  too  much  force;  while  in  the  so-called 
engine  loom,  for  weaving  narrow  webs,  such 
as  ribbons  and  galloons,  several  shuttles  work 
as  many  webs  at  the  same  time.  It  is  only  in 
the  simplest  mode  of  hand  weaving  that  the 
shuttle  is  still  thrown  alternately  by  the  two 
hands.  About  1740  John  Kay  invented  the  fiy 
shuttle ;  in  this  mode,  a  continuous  firm  cord 
has  a  wooden  handle,  or  "  picking  pei?,"  at  its 
middle,  and  placed  conveniently  in  front  of  the 
weaver ;  the  ends  of  the  cord  act  on  "  pickers," 
one  in  each  trough  or  box  at  the  ends  of  the 
shuttle  race,  these  pickers  lying  beyond  or  out- 
side the  shuttle,  and  either  one  impelling  it  by 
being  slidden  along  a  horizontal  wire  at  a  jerk 
given  with  the  picking  peg  to  the  cord  in  that 
direction;  by  this  means  the  hand  weaver 
moves  the  shuttle  both  ways  with  the  right 
hand,  while  he  manages  the  batten  with  the  left. 
Stripes  across  the  piece  are  obtained  by  chang- 
ing of  shuttles,  so  as  to  employ  the  different  col- 
ors or  yams  as  often  as  the  proper  widths  of 
stripe  are  produced.    This  chuiging  of  shuttles 
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was  inconvenient  and  wasteful  of  time,  until 
Robert  Kay,  son  of  the  inventor  of  the  fly  shut- 
tle, contrived  the  drop  box ;  in  this,  two,  three, 
or  more  boxes,  one  over  the  other,  at  each  side  of 
the  shuttle  race,  are  so  connected  by  a  cord  on 
which  is  a  convenient  handle,  that,  by  moving 
this,  one  is  made  to  slide  down  and  the  other 
up  the  swords  of  the  batten ;  the  boxes  at  one 
side  have  in  them  each  a  shuttle  with  one  color 
of  thread,  and  by  moving  them  any  required 
one  is  brought  at  once  to  the  level  of  the  shut- 
tle race,  so  that  its  shuttle  shall  be  next  acted 
on  by  the  picking  peg  and  cord ;  and  in  this 
way  the  colors  and  stripes  are  changed  at  the 
will  of  the  workman,  or  in  power  looms  by 
some  device  changing  the  boxes  at  the  proper 
intervals. — In  the  Jacquard  apparatus,  which 
can  be  attached  to  almost  any  kind  of  loom,  a 
hollow  prismatic  box,  extending  the  width  of 
the  fabric,  has  each  of  its  sides  perforated,  in 
the  direction  of  its  length,  with  a  number  of 
straight  rows  of  holes,  corresponding,  as  each 
face  is  presented  to  the  fabric,  accurately  with 
the  points  of  as  many  rows  of  metallic  bars, 
called  needles.  Each  of  these  needles  is  pressed 
toward  the  box  by  a  spiral  spring,  and  each 
has  passing  through  a  loop  in  its  length  a  lift- 
ing hook,  which  takes  up,  when  lifted,  its 
g roper  thread  of  the  warp.  These  rows  of 
ftiug  hooks  terminate  above  also  in  hooks; 
and  an  arrangement  of  lifting  bars  is  let  down 
after  each  throw  of  the  shuttle,  to  engage  these 
upper  hooks,  raise  the  lifting  hooks,  and  with 
them  the  warp  threads.  The  prismatic  box  has 
also  a  reciprocating  movement,  by  which  at 
the  same  moments  its  aides  are  brought  up  to 
the  ends  of  the  needles ;  and  it  turns  to  present 
a  new  face  at  each  movement.  If  all  the 
needles  enter  the  holes  of  the  box,  all  the  lift- 
ing hooks  are  in  position,  and  are  engaged  by 
the  lifting  bars  as  they  descend,  and  all  the 
warp  threads  are  raised.  But  the  weaving  of 
complicated  figures,  such  as  those  of  carpets, 
tapestries,  or  shawls,  requires  that,  through  a 
certain  cycle  of  movements  of  the  shuttle,  new 
groups  of  the  warp  threads  continually  shall 
be  elevated.  To  determine,  then,  the  groups 
of  threads  that  shall  be  elevated,  a  succession 
of  stiff  cards  looped  together  to  form  an  end- 
less chain  of  any  required  length,  and  all  of 
size  and  form  corresponding  to  those  of  a  side 
of  the  perforated  box,  are  made  to  move  suc- 
cessively over  the  box,  one  lying  flat  upon  it  at 
each  of  its  movements.  Now,  the  order  and 
groups  of  threads  raised  are  simply  determined 
by  perforating  these  cards  beforehand,  and  in 
succession,  with  groups  of  holes  that  shall  pre- 
cisely correspond  only  with  the  threads  to  be 
lifted  for  that  part  of  the  pattern.  When  the 
box  now  advances  upon  the  needles,  those 
meeting  the  unperf  orated  portions  of  the  card 
are  forced  back,  their  lifting  rods  are  moved 
out  of  position,  and  only  the  threads  answering 
to  the  needles  that  enter  the  holes  are  raised. 
With  the  use  of  this  apparatus,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary further  to  arrange  properly  the  succession 


of  colors  to  appear  in  the  weft,  or  in  both  warp 
and  weft.  Some  improvements  of  the  appa- 
ratus for  particular  uses  have  been  made  by 
English  manufacturers.  (See  Jaoquasd.)--- 
Not  quite  two  centuries  have  passed  since  the 
origination  of  the  first  power  loom,  by  M.  de 
Gennes,  a  French  naviu  officer  of  some  dis- 
tinction, who  communicated  his  plan  to  the 
French  academy  of  sciences  in  1678.  The  ad- 
vantages of  productiveness,  economy,  unifor- 
mity of  product,  and  convenience  of  weaving 
broad  fabrics,  which  he  claimed,  are  those 
practically  realized  and  most  important  at  the 
present  day;  but  his  loom  was  not  brought 
into  use.  His  account  was  translated  in  the 
same  year  for  the  **  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions;" and  during  a  century  or  more  several 
English  inventors  brought  out  power  looms, 
none  of  which  were  generally  adopted.  The 
first  successful  power  loom  was  the  invention 
of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Oartwright  (1784-'6).  A 
principal  cause  which  long  delayed  the  adop- 
tion of  these  looms  was  the  necessity  for  stop- 
ping  the  machine  frequently,  to  dress  the  warp 
as  unrolled  from  the  beam;  the  employment 
for  this  purpose  of  a  man  for  each  loom  pre- 
vented any  saving  of  expense.  In  1802  Mr. 
Radcliffe  and  Thomas  Johnson,  of  Stockport, 
England,  obviated  this  difficulty  by  producing 
the  dressing  machine  in  use  in  modern  facto- 
ries, by  which  the  dressing  of  the  warp  is  com* 
pleted  before  it  goes  into  the  loom,  being,  du- 
ring one  operation,  sized,  brushed,  dried,  and 
distributed  on  the  warp  beam.  Later,  Messrs. 
Horrocks  and  M<urslana,  also  of  Stockport,  fur- 
ther completed  the  adaptation  of  the  looms  for 
being  driven  by  steam;  and  Mr.  Roberts,  of 
Manchester,  brought  the  working  parts  of  the 
looms  to  nearly  their  present  peiiection.  The 
frame  of  the  power  loom  is  of  cast  iron,  and 
of  great  strength.  The  breast  beam  and  doth 
beam  are  situated  much  as  in  the  hand  loom. 
The  warp  beam,  at  the  back  of  the  loom,  is  at 
the  level  of  the  breast  beam,  and  is  kept  back 
by  a  weight,  while  above  and  parallel  with  it, 
at  tibe  level  of  the  cloth  beam,  is  a  roller  over 
which  the  warp  threads  are  passed,  so  as  to  lie 
on  the  loom  in  a  horizontal  direction.  The 
heddles,  for  broad  or  heavy  cloths,  are  so  sus- 
pended by  levers  and  cords  that  the  depressing 
of  one  raises  the  other ;  for  light  goo<h,  a  pair 
of  rollers  with  cords  suffices.  To  work  the 
heddles,  there  are  on  a  shaft  running  trans- 
versely across  the  loom  two  eccentric  wheels 
on  tappets  differently  set,  the  rims  of  which 
run  on  friction  rollers  fixed  on  levers  of  the 
third  kind,  pivoted  at  one  end  to  the  frame, 
while  the  movable  end  of  each  connects  with 
one  of  the  heddles.  When  the  longer  radius 
of  either  eccentric  is  down,  the  shorter  of  the 
other  is  so,  and  the  lever  and  heddle  corre- 
sponding to  the  former  are  depressed.  Into 
tne  shed  of  the  warp  thus  formed  the  shuttle 
is  thrown  by  a  sharp  jerk  communicated  to  it 
alternately  from  either  side,  by  means  of  a 
single  whip  lever  at  the  centre  of  the  loom. 
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and  mOYing  ft  picking  cord,  or  by  mefins  of 
two  levers  with  short  cords  at  the  two  sides ; 
motion  being  in  either  case  communicated  to 
these  ftt  the  proper  moments  by  the  mecha- 
nism. Thns,  in  the  use  of  the  single  cord,  the 
driving  shaft  in  each  loom,  which  in  all  cases 
derives  its  power  through  a  band  from  the 
common  shaft  directly  impelled  by  the  engine, 
imparts  motion  to  a  second  shaft  running  across 
the  loom  below  it ;  while  on  this  two  rollers 
are  so  affixed,  that  one  of  them  at  each  half 
turn  of  the  shaft  suddenly  strikes  down  a  roller 
on  one  side  of  the  whip  lever,  and  so,  shorten- 
ing another  cord  at  this  part,  draws  the  lever 
and  picking  cord  with  a  sharp  jerk  in  the  cor- 
responding direction ;  the  cord,  acting  on  pick- 
ers as  before  explained,  gives  the  throw  to  the 
shuttle.  The  stroke  of  the  batten  or  lay,  beat- 
ing up  the  weft  threads,  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  cranks  on  the  driving  shaft,  which  so 
connect  with  arms  projecting  from  the  upright 
pieces  of  the  batten  (in  these  looms  pivoted  to 
the  frame  below)  as  to  draw  the  batten  for- 
ward after  every  throw  of  the  shuttle.  The 
connection  of  the  shafts  in  the  loom  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  cloth  beam,  to  which  a  slow 
movement  is  imparted,  is  by  toothed  wheels, 
of  snch  size  as  to  give  to  each  the  required  rate 
of  speed.  Among  the  late  imnrovements -in 
the  power  loom  are  those  by  which  the  loom 
is  stopped  when  the  weft  thread  breaks  or  is 
absent,  when  the  driving  band  is  shifted,  and 
when  the  shuttle  does  not  get  clear  of  the  i^ed ; 
that  in  which  the  tension  of  the  warp  is  ob- 
tained, not  by  a  weight,  but  by  springs  fixed  to 
the  framing;  and  that  of  Mr.  Ingram  (1860) 
for  resupplying  the  loom  with  weft  as  often  as 
the  bobbin  or  cop  is  exhausted,  or  when  the 
thread  is  only  broken. — The  expense  of  mate- 
rial and  time  in  preparing  the  cards  for  the 
Jaconard  apparatus,  which  for  the  heaviest 
work  must  be  of  sheet  iron,  and  for  all  intricate 
patterns  very  numerous,  has  always  constituted 
the  most  serious  drawback  upon  the  desira- 
bleness of  that  method.  Thus,  an  elaborate 
damask  design  has  required  4,000  cards  and  400 
needles,  at  a  cost  of  about  $120,  and  five  weeks' 
labor  of  a  man  in  setting  up ;  while  a  single 
design  has  been  known  to  require  20,000  cards, 
at  a  cost  of  $600,  and  time  equal  to  a  year's 
labor  of  one  man.  With  a  view  to  reduce 
greatly  these  expenditures,  M.  Bonelli  first 
constructed  in  1854,  and  has  since  much  im- 
proved, his  **  electric  loom."  In  this,  the  cards 
of  Jacqnard's  apparatus  are  superseded  by  an 
endless  band  of  paper  covered  with  tin  foil, 
intended  to  serve  as  an  electrical  conductor; 
accordingly,  the  unperforated  portions  of  the 
cards  are  here  represented  by  non-conducting 
patches  of  black  varnish,  laid  on  with  a  brush. 
The  band  passes  steadily  along,  under  the 
points  of  rows  of  metallic  rods  or  teeth.  Each 
of  these  teeth  connects  with  a  small  coil  or 
helix,  within  which  is  a  soft-iron  bar.  A  frame 
capable  of  swinging  slightly  is  situated  in  front 
of  the  ends  of  these  bars,  having  a  plate  in  it 


perforated  with  a  corresponding  number  and 
order  of  holes,  within  and  through  which  as 
many  iron  rods  abutting  at  one  end  against  the 
bars  already  named  can  move  with  a  little  fric- 
tion, like  as  many  piston  rods  through  stuffing 
boxes.  The  tin  foil  band  being  put  in  connec- 
tion with  a  galvanic  battery,  with  the  other 
pole  of  which  the  remote  ends  of  all  the  helices 
connect,  all  the  metal  teeth  at  a  given  time 
resting  upon  the  bare  foil  conduct  portions  of 
the  current,  render  the  bars  in  their  helices 
magnets,  and  by  their  action  withdraw  the 
corresponding  rods  out  of  the  plate,  leaving  so 
many  holes  open ;  while  the  rods  answering 
to  the  teeth  that  are  on  the  varnished  portions 
of  the  foil  remain  in  and  close  the  other  holes. 
In  this  way,  this  single  plate  is  made  to  serve 
for  the  endless  succession  of  Jacquard  cards ; 
the  needles  entering  these  holes  determining 
as  before  what  warp  threads  shall  be  raised. 
By  means  of  insulated  strips  of  foil  running 
along  the  back  of  the  tin  foil  band,  and  con- 
nected with  certain  portions  only  of  its  face, 
separated  by  narrow  insulating  breaks,  differ- 
ent colors  or  sorts  of  weft  can  be  successively 
worked  into  the  piece,  according  to  the  strips 
of  foil  successively  put  in  connection  with  the 
battery.  In  another  improvement  of  the  Jac- 
quard loom,  a  sheet  of  prepared  paper  punched 
with  the  proper  apertures  is  substituted  for 
the  cards  of  the  old  machine ;  this  paper  being 
in  form  of  a  continuous  band,  only  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  wide,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  new 
is  to  that  of  the  old  band  as  but  1  to  11.  The 
arrangement  is  also  such  as  permits  the  400 
spiral  springs  in  connection  with  the  needles 
in  the  old  machine  to  be  dispensed  with.  Thus 
the  wear  and  tear  due  to  the  resistance  of  these 
is  done  away  with,  and  fine  and  light  wires  are 
introduced  in  lieu  of  the  heavy  ones  previously 
employed.  Various  additions  have  also  been 
made  to  the  Jacquard  loom  by  Barlow,  Taylor, 
Martin,  and  others. — American  inventions  in 
connection  with  the  improvement  of  the  power 
loom  have  been  very  numerous,  but  compara- 
tively few  radical  changes  have  been  introduced. 
In  1867  Mr.  £.  B.  Bigelow  of  Boston  patent- 
ed a  method  of  weaving  pile  fabrics  aouble, 
by  means  of  transverse  intersecting  pile  wires 
woven  between  the  two  fabrics  so  as  to  keep 
them  properly  apart,  with  movement  at  the 
same  time  of  two  shuttles,  and  an  arrangement 
connecting  each  shuttle  with  the  shipper  or 
disconnecting  lever  of  the  loom,  so  that,  when 
the  filling  fails  in  either  shuttle,  the  loom  is 
thrown  out  of  gear.  An  invention  by  Joseph 
Fish  of  New  York  was  patented  Oct.  26,  1876, 
which  is  especially  applicable  to  the  weaving 
of  broad  silk  with  figures  of  different  colors 
and  of  various  patterns.  Its  main  object  is  to 
produce  a  power  loom  which  shall  not  only 
provide  for  the  control  of  the  Jacquard  ma- 
chine or  pattern-controlling  device,  but  also 
"  for  the  driving  of  the  supplementary  shut- 
tles, and  otherwise  actuating  them  or  snch  por- 
tions of  their  attachments  as  require  to  be 
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operated  bj  the  loom  itself  withont  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Jacqaard  or  pattern  mechanism." 
The  devices  which  control  the  operation  of  the 
fly  shuttles  are  also  applicable  to  all  drop-box 
looms.  (See  also  Cabpbt,  Cotton  Manufac- 
TUBB,  Dauabk,  Linen,  Ribbon,  Silk,  Tapes- 
TET,  Velvet,  and  Wool,  Manufaotdbes  of.) 

W£BX,  a  S.  coanty  of  Texas,  bounded  W.  by 
the  Rio  Grande,  which  separates  it  from  Mex- 
ico; area,  aboat  1,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
2,615,  of  whom  2  were  colored.  The  inhab- 
itants are  mostly  Mexicans,  chiefly  engaged  in 
stock  raising,  bat  some  land  is  cnltivated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  In  1870 1 1 9,260 
lbs.  of  wool  were  produced.  There  were  1,269 
horses,  2,947  milch  cows,  7,691  other  cattle, 
and  71,780  sheep.    Oapitai,  Laredo. 

WEBS*  I.  SmimI  B.,  an  American  soldier, 
born  in  Weathersfield,  Gonn.,  Dec.  15,  1753, 
died  at  aaverack,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3,  1807.  Hear- 
ing of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  went  to 
Boston  in  command  of  a  company  of  light  in- 
fantry, was  engaged  and  wounded  at  Banker 
Hill,  was  subsequently  aide  to  Gen.  Putnam, 
and  on  June  21,  1776,  became  private  secre- 
tary and  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Washington. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island, 
wounded  at  White  Plains  and  again  at  Tren- 
ton, and  was  in  the  action  at  Brandywine.  In 
1777  he  raised  the  third  Oonnecticut  regiment, 
which  under  his  command  became  a  part  of 
Gen.  Parsons's  expedition  to  Long  Island,  and 
which  was  captured,  Dec.  16,  1777,  by  the 
British  fleet.  Col.  Webb  was  not  exchanged 
till  1780,  when  he  took  command  of  the  light 
infantry,  with  the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier 
ffeneral.  After  the  war  he  resided  in  New 
York  till  1789,  when  he  removed  tp  Olaverack. 
IL  JtBCi  WttMB,  an  American  journalist,  son  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  Olaverack,  N,  Y.,  Feb. 
8,  1802.  He  entered  the  army  as  second  lieu- 
tenant in  1819,  and  became  first  lieutenant  in 

1823,  assistant  commissary  of  subsistence  in 

1824,  and  adjutant  of  the  third  regiment  in 
1826.  In  1827  he  resigned  and  became  edi- 
tor of  the  "New  York  Oourier."  In  1829 
he  purchased  the  "Enquirer,"  and  united  the 
two  under  the  name  of  the  "  Morning  Oourier 
and  New  York  Enquirer,"  which  journal  he 
owned  and  edited  till  July,  1861,  when  it  was 
merged  in  the  "  World."  During  the  existence 
of  the  whig  party  the  "  Oourier  and  Enquirer  " 
was  a  leading  advocate  of  its  principles.  In 
June,  18i2,  he  fought  a  duel  in  Delaware  with 
Thomas  F.  Marshall  of  Kentucky,  and  was 
wounded;  he  was  indicted  in  November  by 
the  New  York  grand  jury  "for  leaving  the 
state  with  the  intention  of  receiving  or  giving 
a  challenge,"  pleaded  guilty,  was  sentenced  to 
two  years'  imprisonment  at  Sing  Sing,  and  was 
almost  immediately  pardoned  by  Gov.  Seward. 
In  1843  he  was  appointed  enp^neer-in-chief  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  with  the  rank  of  major 
general.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Taylor  minister  to  Austria,  but  was  re- 
jected by  the  senate.     In  1861,  after  decli- 


ning the  mission  to  Oonstantinople,  he  was 
appoint^  by  President  Lincoln  minister  to 
Brazil,  in  which  office  he  negotiated  the  settle- 
ment of  long  standing  claims  against  that  coun- 
try. He  resigned  the  Brazil  mission  in  1869 
and  returned  to  New  York  in  1870.  He  has 
published  "  Altowan,  or  Incidents  of  life  and 
Adventure  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  "  (2  vols., 
New  York,  1846) ;  "  Slavery  and  iU  Tenden- 
cies" (Washington,  1856);  and  a  pamphlet, 
"A  National  Ourrency"  (New  York,  1876). 

WEBBE,  SmimI,  an  English  composer,  bom 
in  Minorca  in  1740,  died  in  London  in  1824. 
He  learned  the  trade  of  cabinet  making,  but 
afterward  studied  music,  and  at  the  age  of 
26  gained  a  prize  from  the  catch  club  for  a 
canon.  He  rose  into  eminence  as  a  composer 
of  glees,  catches,  and  canons,  a  collection  of 
which,  numbering  over  100  compositions,  was 
published  in  three  volumes.  He  also  wrote 
masses,  anthems,  single  songs,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous pieces. 

WEBfB,  a  N.  county  of  Utah,  bordering  on 
Great  Salt  lake,  and  intersected  by  Weber  riv- 
er; area,  540  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  7,858.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Central  and  Union  Pacific 
and  the  Utah  Oentral  railroads.  The  centre 
is  mountainous,  and  the  streams  flowing  from 
this  region  toward  the  lake  irrigate  and  render 
productive  large  tracts.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  53,272  bushels  of  wheat,  8,478  of 
Indian  corn,  5,151  of  barley,  15,607  of  pota- 
toes, and  12,760  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
929  horses,  1,118  milch  cows,  591  other  cattle, 
1,478  she^p,  and  145  swine ;  6  saw  miUs^  and 
1  woollen  mill.    Oapitai,  Ogden  Oity. 

WEBEB*  L  firut  fleiiuM,  a  German  physi- 
ologist, bom  in  Wittenberg,  June  24,  1795. 
He  studied  at  Leipsic,  wrote  Anatomia  Com- 
paraia  Nervi  SympathUi  (Leipsic,  1817),  and 
was  made  in  1818  adjunct  professor  of  com- 
parative anatomy,  afterward  titular  professor, 
and  in  1840  also  of  physiology.  His  princi- 
pal works  are:  De  Aure  et  Auditu  ffominis 
et  Animalium  (Leipsic,  1820) ;  ZusdtMS  9ur 
Lehre  torn  Bau  und  Ton  der  Verriehtunff  der 
OetchlechtMrgane  (1846) ;  and  Annotatione^ 
Anatomiea  et  Phyiiologiea  (1851).  II.  WU- 
iMlB  Eteard,  a  German  physicist,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Wittenberg,  Oct.  24, 
1804.  He  was  educated  at  Halle,  and  in  1825 
published  in  connection  with  his  brother  Die 
Wellenlehre^  a  standard  treatise  on  the  liquid 
fluidity  of  waves  and  its  connection  with  waves 
of  sound  and  light.  In  1827  he  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at 
Halle,  and  in  1881  professor  of  physics  at  Gdt- 
tingen,  from  which  latter  office  he  was  dis- 
placed by  the  Hanoverian  government  in  1837 
for  his  liberal  political  opinions.  In  1848  be 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  physics  in  Leip- 
sic, where  he  remained  till  1849,  when  he  was 
reinstated  at  Gdttingen.  With  Gauss  he  pub- 
lished the  Sssultate  aus  den  Beobachtmigen  des 
magnetiechen  Vereins  (1887  et  aeg,)^  accompa- 
nied by  an  Atlae  dee  Erdmagnetiemue  (1840), 
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whieh  has  been  the  means  of  founding  a  new 
theory  on  terrestrial  magnetism.  From  18i6 
to  1867  Weber  published  a  series  of  treatises 
under  the  title  Eleetrodynami9ehe  Mcutheitim' 
mungsn,  IIL  Eduid  nMridi,  a  German  phy- 
siologist, brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Wittenberg,  March  10,  1806,  died  in  Leipsic, 
May  18,  1871.  From  1886  till  his  death  be 
was  professor  of  medicine  at  Leipsic.  He 
wrote  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Wil- 
helm  MeehanUB  cUr  menschliehen  Oewerkeeuge 
(Gdttingen,  1886),  and  published  several  trea- 
tiaeson  the  functions  of  the  muscles. 

WEBSMj  Altofcht  Medrkli.  a  German  oriental- 
ist, born  in  Breslau,  Feb.  17, 1825.  He  studied 
in  that  city,  in  Bonn,  and  under  Bopp  in  Ber- 
lin, where  he  became  in  1856  extraordinary 
and  in  1867  full  professor  of  ancient  Indian 
languages  and  literature.  He  is  one  of  the 
foremost  Sanskrit  scholars  of  the  present  day, 
and  his  Inditche  Studien  (10  yoIs.,  Berlin, 
1849>'67)  abound  with  original  information  in 
regard  to  the  metrical  system  and  other  de- 
partments of  Indian  antiquity.  He  has  edited 
the  "  White  Yajur-Veda"  (8  vols.,  Berlin,  1849- 
'59),  translated  Indian  dramas,  and  published 
many  other  works,  including  Ahademuehe 
VorUsungen  uber  indUehe  LUeraturgeKhiehU 
(1852) ;  Die  veduchen  Naehrichten  ton  den 
NaoDatra  (2  vols.,  1860-'61);  Ueber  ein  Frag- 
ment der  Bhagamti  (2  vols.,  1865-'8) ;  Ueber 
doe  Bdmdyana  (1870);  and  Ueber  ein  §um 
weieeen  Ymae  geharigea  phenetiechee  Cempen- 
dium  dee  Frat^ndeH^tTa  (1872). 

WKBU^KailMaila  FrMrldi  fimstfia,  baron,  a 
Gbrman  composer,  bom  at  Eutin  near  Lnbeck, 
Deo.  18,  1786,  died  in  London,  June  5,  1826. 
His  father,  who  was  a  musician,  gave  him  a  lib- 
eral education  and  afforded  him  the  means  for 
studying  music  and  painting.  He  was  taught 
first  by  the  piauist  Hauschkel  of  Hildburghau- 
aen,  and  afterward  by  Michael  Haydn.  In  1798 
Weber's  first  productions,  six  fughetti,  were 
published  by  his  father.  He  soon  went  to 
Munich,  where  he  received  lessons  in  sindng 
from  Valesi,  and  in  composition  from  Ealoher, 
the  organist  of  the  court  chapel.  Here  he  com- 
posed works  which  he  subsequently  destroyed. 
His  fondness  for  pictorial  art  was  revived  by 
the  discovery  of  lithography,  to  which  he  gave 
himself  up  for  a  considerable  time,  endeavor- 
ing to  effect  improvements  upon  the  original 
invention.  Bat  in  1800  he  retumed  to  the 
study  of  music,  and  produced  an  opera  called 
Dae  Waldmddchen,  In  1801  he  composed  Pe- 
ter Sehmoll  und  seine  Nachbam^  which  met 
with  slight  success.  In  1802  he  went  to  Vi- 
enna, where  he  remained  two  years,  studying 
with  the  abb6  Yogler.  He  next  became  chap- 
elmaster  at  Breslau,  where  he  hastily  com- 
posed an  opera  called  Rubeeahl,  In  1806  he 
entered  into  the  employment  of  Prince  Eu- 
gene of  WUrtemberg,  and  produced  at  Oarls- 
ruhe  in  Silesia  two  symphonies  and  a  num- 
ber of  less  important  works.  The  troubles 
of  the  period  compelling  him  to  abandon  this 
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situation,  he  resided  for  a  while  at  Stuttgart 
as  private  secretary  with  the  dissolute  Prince 
Louis  of  Wdrtemberg,  for  whom  he  rewrote 
Dae  Waldrnddchen,  under  the  new  title  of  SpU 
tana.  In  1810  he  began  a  professional  tour 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Germany.  At  Darm- 
stadt he  composed  Abu  Haeean,  From  1818 
to  1816  he  conducted  the  opera  at  Prague,  and 
afterward  was  manager  of  the  German  opera 
at  Dresden  until  his  death.  In  1822  he  pro- 
duced at  Berlin  his  principal  work,  Der  Frei- 
sehHU^  which  has  since  held  its  place  on  the 
operatic  stage.  In  1828  Eutyanthe  was  first 
performed  at  Vienna,  with  less  success.  In 
1824,  soon  after  the  reproduction  of  his  eh^ 
d*<Buvre  in  England,  he  was  applied  to  by 
Charles  Eemble  for  an  opera  for  London ;  and 
on  April  12, 1826,  Obercn  was  first  represented 
at  the  Covent  Garden  theatre.  Weber  himself 
conducted  the  performance,  and  was  saluted 
with  unprecedented  ardor.  He  died  suddenly 
of  consumption  at  the  house  of  his  friend  Sir 
G^rge  Smart,  and  was  buried  at  Moorfields, 
whence  his  remains  were  in  1844  removed  to 
Dresden. — Weber's  mind  was  sensitive  and 
poetic,  and  he  found  congenial  material  in  the 
musical  treatment  of  subjects  in  which  the 
fanciful  legendary  and  supernatural  elements 
predominate.  Such  a  subject  was  presented 
m  Der  FreiecMtz^  and  his  scene  in  tibe  wolf's 
glen  in  that  opera  is  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  original  pieces  of  musical  coloring  that 
any  composer  of  this  century  has  produced. 
He  took  rank  at  the  head  of  the  so-called  ro- 
mantic school.  He  possessed  great  harmonic 
invention  and  a  vein  of  fresh  and  beautiful 
melody.  The  character  of  Agatha  in  Der  Frei- 
BchUte  is  one  of  the  most  firmly  drawn  and  beau- 
tiful pieces  of  musical  portraiture  known  to 
the  operatic  stage.  His  infiueuce  on  the  piano- 
forte playing  of  his  day  was  also  considerable, 
and  many  of  his  compositions  of  that  class, 
such  as  his  OoneertstHeh  and  his  ^*  Invitation 
to  the  Waltz,"  are  examples  of  fine  melodic  in- 
vention, beauty  of  form,  and  delicate  fancy. 
He  left  also  a  number  of  literary  compositions 
relating  to  mnsical  subjects.  His  life,  in  three 
volumes,  by  his  son  Max  Maria  von  Weber,  has 
been  transit^  into  English  by  J.  Palgrave 
Simpson  (2  vols.,  London,  1865). 

WEBETEEK,  the  name  of  seven  counties  in  the 
United  States.  I*  An  E.  central  county  of 
West  Virginia,  drained  by  Gauley  and  Elk  riv- 
ers, tributaries  of  the  Kanawha ;  area,  about 
400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 1,780.  The  surface  is 
generally  very  hiUy,  and  in  some  parts  moun- 
tainous. Iron  ore  and  bituminous  coal  are 
abundant  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
1,196  bushels  of  wheat,  21,075  of  Indian  com, 
4,686  of  oats,  2,840  of  pototoes,  14.668  lbs.  of 
butter,  4,698  of  wool,  2,608  of  tobacco,  and 
504  tons  of  hay.  There  were  869  horses,  648 
milch  cows,  769  other  cattle,  2,018  sheep,  and 
1,186  swine.  Capital,  Webster  Court  House. 
lit  A  8.  W.  county  of  Georgia,  drained  by 
fluents  of  the  Flint  and  Chattahoochee  rivers ; 
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area,  about  825  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,677, 
of  whom  2,288  were  colorea.  The  surface  is 
undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  1,421  bushels  of  wheat, 
86,810  of  Indian  corn,  11,041  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 14,958  lbs.  of  butter,  and  8,167  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  270  horses,  680  milch 
cows,  1,855  other  cattle,  458  sheep,  and  4,625 
swine.  Capital,  Preston.  Ill*  A  N.  W.  parish 
of  Louisiana,  bordering  on  Arkansas;  area, 
about  550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1875, 9,522,  of  whom 
5,282  were  colored.  It  is  intersected  from  N. 
to  S.  hy  Bayou  Dauchite,  which  empties  into 
Lake  Bistineau  in  the  S.  part.  The  sui^ace  is 
rolling,  and  consists  largely  of  prairies;  the 
soil  is  productive.  Oapital,  Minden.  I?«  A  N. 
W.  county  of  Kentucky,  bounded  N.  E.  by 
Green  river,  and  drained  by  its  tributaries; 
area,  about  290  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 10,987,  of 
whom  1,855  were  colored.  It  has  a  diversified 
surface  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  Green  river 
is  rendered  navigable  by  slackwater  improve- 
ments. The  St.  Louis  and  Southeastern  rail- 
road crosses  the  £.  part.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  89,771  bushels  of  wheat, 
221.679  of  Indian  com,  21,765  of  oats,  9,602  of 
Irish  and  7,810  of  sweet  potatoes,  42,660  lbs. 
of  butter,  21,994  of  wool,  8,511,649  of  tobacco, 
and  1,879  tons  of  hay.  There  were  2,965 
horses,  2,283  milch  cows,  2,981  other  cattle, 
10,549  sheep,  and  16,678  swine.  Capital, 
Dixon.  V.  A  central  county  of  Iowa,  inter- 
sected by  the  Des  Moines  river,  and  also  drained 
by  Lizard  river  and  other  branches  of  that 
stream ;  area,  1,080  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  10,- 
434.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  prairie  and 
woodland,  and  the  soil  is  tolerably  fertile.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Des  Moines  Valley  and  the 
Illinois  Central  railroads.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  155,885  bushels  of  wheat, 
801,176  of  Indian  com,  98,768  of  oats,  25,528 
of  potatoes,  221,990  lbs.  of  butter,  8,829  of 
wool,  and  28,878  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
2,486  horses,  2,857  milch  cows.  4,087  other 
cattle,  8,160  sheep,  and  8,804  swme.  Capital, 
Fort  Dodge.  VL  A  S.  county  of  Nebraska, 
intersected  by  Republican  river,  and  bordering 
on  Kansas;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
16 ;  in  1875.  2,590.  The  surface  consists 
chiefly  of  undulating  prairies ;  the  soil  is  pro- 
ductive. Capital,  Red  Cloud.  VIL  A  8.  W. 
county  of  Missouri,  drained  by  several  branches 
of  the  Gasconade  and  White  rivers ;  area,  about 
575  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  10,484,  of  whom  248 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  undulating  and 
the  soil  fertile.  Iron  ore  is  found.  The  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  it. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  78,581 
bushels  of  wheat,  288,918  of  Indian  com,  76,- 
563  of  oats,  17,872  of  potatoes,  97,765  lbs.  of 
butter,  18,588  of  wool,  148,162  of  tobacco, 
and  1,746  tons  of  hay.  There  were  8,818 
horses,  2,487  milch  cows,  4,888  other  cattle, 
10,545  sheep,  and  15,985  swine ;  8  wool-card- 
ing and  cloth-dressing  establishments,  6  flour 
mills,  and  4  saw  mills.    Capital,  Marshfield. 


an  English  actor,  bom 
in  Bath,  Sept.  8, 1800.  He  was  educated  for 
the  navy,  and  also  studied  music,  but  in  1825 
went  upon  the  stage  in  London.  In  1887  be 
became  manager  of  the  Haymarket  theatre,  and 
during  his  lesseeship  expended  annually  large 
sums  for  original  works  by  Bulwer,  Knowlee, 
Jerrold,  and  others,  which  were  brought  out 
at  his  theatre,  where  at  the  same  time  appeared 
Macready,  Wallack,  Farren,  Miss  Faucit,  and 
other  eminent  actors.  Subsequently  he  had 
the  management  of  the  Adelphi  theatre.  In 
1858  he  built  the  new  Adelphi  theatre,  which 
is  still  under  his  management  (1876).  In  1866 
he  became  also  lessee  of  the  Olympic.  He  is 
president  of  the  new  dramatic  college.  His 
most  successful  parts  are  Lavater,  Tartuffe, 
Belphegor,  Triplet,  and  Pierre  Lereuz  in  the 
"PoorStroUers." 

WEKtOLy  DiiM,  an  American  statesman, 
born  in  Salisbury  (now  Franklin),  N.  H.,  Jan. 
18,  1782,  died  at  Marshfield,  Mass.,  Oct  24, 
1852.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Ebenezer 
Webster  and  his  second  wife,  Abigail  Eastman. 
(See  Webster,  Ebenezer.)  The  schools  on 
the  frontier  in  his  childhood  (Salisbury  being 
then  the  furthest  settlement  toward  Canada  in 
this  part  of  New  England)  were  very  Indif- 
ferent ;  and  the  best  part  of  his  early  educa- 
tion was  probably  derived  from  his  father  and 
mother.  In  1796  he  was  sent  to  the  Phillips 
Exeter  academy.  While  there,  as  he  relates, 
he  could  never  muster  courage  to  make  a 
declamation,  but  in  other  respects  he  gave  de- 
cided promise  of  future  eminence.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1797,  he  was  placed  in  the  family  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Wood,  of  the  town  of  Boscawen, 
and  in  the  autumn  entered  Dartmouth  college, 
where  he  partly  supported  himself  and  aided 
his  elder  brother  Essekiel  to  prepare  for  col- 
lege by  teaching  school  in  winter.  He  read 
widely,  especially  in  history  and  general  Eng- 
lish literature,  laid  a  good  foundation  in  the 
ancient  lanffuages,  which  enabled  him  to  read 
the  Latin  classics  with  pleasure  through  life, 
and  delivered  addresses  before  the  college  soci- 
eties, some  of  which  found  their  way  into  print. 
By  the  close  of  his  first  year  he  had  shown 
himself  decidedly  the  foremost  man  of  his 
class,  and  that  position  he  held  through  his 
whole  college  course.  He  graduated  in  1801, 
and  immediately  entered  the  law  ofiSce  of 
Thomas  W.  Thompson,  his  father^s  next-door 
neighbor,  who  was  afterward  a  congressman 
and  United  States  senator.  From  January  to 
September,  1802,  he  was  principal  of  the  Frye- 
burg  academy,  Maine,  at  a  salary  of  $350  a 
year,  which  he  supplemented  by  copying  for 
the  register  of  deeds,  filling  two  folio  volumes. 
He  afterward  remained  with  Mr.  Thompson 
till  February,  1804,  when  he  went  to  Boston 
and  through  a  friend  procured  the  charge  of  a 
school  for  his  brother  Ezekiel.  With  the  aid 
which  the  latter  was  thus  enabled  to  afford 
him,  he  entered  the  ofiSce  of  Mr.  Christopher 
Gore,  afterward  governor  of  Massachusetts  and 
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United  States  senator,  to  complete  Ms  legal 
stadies.  With  him  he  remained,  though  not 
continnoosly,  from  Jnlj,  1804,  to  March,  1805. 
Mr.  Wehster  jnstly  regarded  his  admission  to 
Mr.  Gore's  omce  as  '*  a  good  stride  onward.*' 
It  was  a  situation  which  gave  him  the  means 
of  studying  hooks,  and  things,  and  men.  While 
there  he  made  reports  of  every  case  decided  in 
the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts,  and  in 
the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  Boston  his  hrother  re- 
turned to  Dartmouth  college,  to  attend  to  his 
fraduation,  leaving  his  school  to  the  care  of 
Daniel.  In  the  spring  of  1805  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  har  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in 
Boston.  Shortly  hefore  he  had  been  offered 
the  clerkship  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of 
Hillsborough  co.,  N.  H.  The  post  was  worth 
$1,500  a  year,  a  large  income  for  the  time, 
and  his  father,  who  was  a  member  of  the  court, 
wished  him  to  accept  it;  but  Mr.  Gore,  who 
foresaw  for  him  a  splendid  career  at  the  bar, 
dissuaded  him.  He  practised  for  a  year  at 
Boscawen,  and  in  1806  was  admitted  to  the 
superior  court  of  New  Hampshire,  and  estab- 
lished himself  at  Portsmouth,  then  the  capital 
of  the  state.  Here  he  rose  at  once  to  full 
practice  at  a  bar  composed  of  eminent  counsel, 
and  attended  by  others  of  distinction  from 
Massachusetts. — ^Mr.  Webster  came  forward  in 
life  at  a  time  when  party  spirit  ran  high. 
He  had  inherited  from  his  father  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  federal  party,  and  advocated 
them  in  speeches  and  resolutions  on  public  oc- 
casions, but  did  not  for  some  years  embark 
deeply  in  politics.  The  declaration  of  war  in 
1812,  long  foreseen,  and  deprecated  by  the  fed- 
eralists, created  a  demand  for  the  best  talent 
the  country  could  furnish.  Mr.  Webster  had 
already  established  a  commanding  reputation, 
and  in  1812  he  was  elected  to  congress.  He 
took  his  seat  in  the  special  session  of  May, 
1818,  and  in  the  organization  of  the  house  was 

? laced  on  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs, 
'he  complications  with  foreign  powers  which 
had  brought  on  the  war,  and  the  ways  and 
means  for  meeting  the  greatly  increased  ex- 
penditure of  the  government,  were  the  sub- 
jects which  principally  occupied  the  house; 
and  in  the  debates  on  both  Mr.  Webster  took  a 
leading  part.  Early  in  the  session  he  moved  a 
series  of  resolutions  on  the  repeal  of  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees,  and  on  June  10,  1818,  de- 
livered his  maiden  speech  on  that  subject. 
Proceeding  from  a  person  almost  wholly  un- 
known at  Washington,  it  took  the  house  and  the 
country  by  surprise.  His  subsequent  speeches 
on  the  increase  of  the  navy,  which  he  warmly 
recommended,  and  the  repeal  of  the  embargo, 
placed  .him  in  the  first  rank  of  debaters.  He 
cultivated  friendly  relations  on  both  sides  of 
the  house,  and  gained  the  respect  of  those 
most  warmly  opposed  to  him  in  politics.  He 
was  reelected  to  congress  in  1814.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding session  he  opposed  the  bill  for  a  new 
bank  of  the  United  States,  which  should  not 


be  obliged  to  redeem  its  notes  in  coin,  in  a 
speech  which  exhibits  a  perfect  mastery  of  Uie 
abstruse  subjects  of  banking,  finance,  and  cur- 
rency. The  bill  was  lost  by  the  casting  vote 
of  the  speaker,  but  revived  on  a  motion  for 
its  reconsideration  by  Mr.  Webster,  and  so 
amended  that  it  passed  the  house  by  a  large 
majority,  and  was  carried  through  the  senate, 
but  was  vetoed  by  President  Ma£son.  In  the 
14th  congress,  which  met  in  December,  1815, 
Mr.  Webster  took  an  active  part  in  support  of 
the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
which  passed  the  house  in  April,  1816.  His 
most  important  service  at  this  session  was  the 
introduction  of  a  resolution  requiring  all  pay- 
ments to  the  treasury,  after  Feb.  20, 1817,  to 
be  made  in  specie  or  its  equivalents.  This 
measure  prevaued,  and  restored  the  depreciated 
currency  of  the  country. — ^In  December,  1818, 
Mr.  Webster*s  house  at  Portsmouth  was  burned 
with  all  its  contents,  including  his  library  and 
the  entire  fruits  of  his  professional  labor. 
This  disaster,  together  with  the  limited  oppor- 
tunities afforded  in  his  profession  by  so  small 
a  place,  decided  him  to  seek  a  wider  field.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  the  dose  of  the  session  in  August, 
1816,  after  some  hesitation  between  Boston 
and  Albany,  he  decided  on  Boston,  in  which 
and  its  vicinity  he  made  his  home,  except  while 
ofiScially  resident  at  Washington,  till  the  end  of 
his  life.  For  nearly  seven  years  after  his  re- 
moval, with  a  single  exception,  he  filled  no  pub- 
lic ofiSce,  but  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  taking  a  position  as 
a  counsellor  and  an  advocate  above  which  no 
one  has  ever  risen  in  this  country.  A  choice 
of  the  best  business  in  New  England,  and  of 
that  of  the  whole  country  which  was  adjudi- 
cated at  Washington,  passed  into  his  hands. 
Besides  the  reputation  which  he  acouired  in 
the  ordinary  routine  of  practice,  Mr.  Webster, 
shortly  after  his  removal  to  Boston,  took  a  dis- 
tinguished lead  in  establishing  what  might  be 
called  a  school  of  constitutional  law  by  his  ar- 
gument in  the  Dartmouth  college  case.  In 
1816  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  passed 
laws  altering  the  charter  of  Dartmouth  college, 
enlarging  the  number  of  the  trustees,  generally 
reorganizing  the  corporation,  and  changing  its 
name  to  Dartmouth  university.  The  newly 
created  body  took  possession  of  the  corporate 
property  and  assumed  the  management  of  the 
iuBtitution.  The  old  board  brought  an  action 
against  the  treasurer  of  the  new  board  for  the 
record  books,  the  original  charter,  the  common 
seal,  and  other  corporate  property  of  the  col- 
lege. The  case  turned  upon  the  points  whether 
the  acts  of  the  legislature  were  binding  upon 
the  old  corporation  without  their  assent,  and 
not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  argued  twice  with  great  ability 
in  the  courts  of  New  Hampshire,  which  decided 
that  the  acts  of  tiie  legislature  were  constitu- 
tional and  valid.  The  case  was  immediately 
appealed  to  Washington,  and  on  March  10, 
1818,  was  argued  by  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Hop- 
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kinson  of  Philadelpbia  for  the  plaiotiffs,  and 
Mr.  John  Holmes  of  Maine  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Wirt  for  the  defendants,  in  error.  Mr. 
Webster  as  junior  counsel  opened  the  case, 
and  made  a  novel  and  ezhaostiye  argament  on 
the  propositions  that  at  common  law  colleges 
under  ordinary  circumstances  are  private  elee- 
mosynary institutions,  over  which  the  state 
has  no  control  except  for  acts  in  violation  of 
their  charters;  and  that  within  the  meaning 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  the 
charter  of  such  an  institution  is  a  contract 
which  the  legislature  of  a  state  cannot  annul. 
The  decision  of  the  court  was  pronounced  by 
Ohief  Justice  Marshall,  at  the  term  for  1819, 
declaring  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  New 
Hampshire  unconstitutional,  and  reversing  the 
decision  of  the  court  below.  By  this  decision 
the  law  of  the  land  in  reference  to  collegiate 
charters  was  firmly  fixed.  This  case  estab- 
lished Mr.  WebsteHs  reputation  at  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  and  he  was  thence- 
forward retained  in  almost  every  considerable 
cause  argued  at  Wa^ington.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  name  the  cases  of  Gibbons  and  Ogden 
8 he  great  steamer  monopoly  case),  the  case  of 
gden  and  Saunders  (state  insolvent  laws),  the 
Charles  river  bridge  case,  the  Alabama  bank 
case,  the  validity  of  Mr.  Girard*s  will,  the  Rhode 
Island  charter  case,  and  the  great  India-rubber 
case  argued  before  the  circuit  court  of  New 
Jersey  m  the  last  year  of  his  life.  In  the  trials 
of  Goodridge  at  Newburyport,  shortly  after 
his  removal  to  Boston,  and  the  great  cause 
eeUbre  of  Enapp  at  Salem,  Mr.  Webster  exhib- 
ited skill  as  a  criminal  lawyer  which  has  never 
been  surpassed. — In  1820  Mr.  Webster  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  convention  to 
revise  the  constitution  of  that  state  after  the 
separation  of  Maine.  The  principal  subjects  on 
which  he  spoke  at  length  were  oaths  of  office, 
the  basis  of  senatorial  representation,  and  thein- 
d^endence  of  the  judiciary.  During  its  session 
lie  pronounced,  on  Dec.  22, 1820,  his  celebra- 
ted discourse  at  Plymouth  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  landing  of  the  pilgrim  fathers.  This 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  performances,  apart 
from  the  efforts  of  the  senate  and  the  bar,  by 
which  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  Amer- 
ican orators.  The  other  addresses  of  this  class 
were  his  orations  at  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  in  June, 
1825,  and  at  the  completion  of  that  structure 
in  June,  1848 ;  the  eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jef- 
ferson in  1826;  and  his  discourse  on  laying 
the  corner  stone  of  the  extension  of  the  oapi- 
itol  in  1851.  In  the  autumn  of  1822  he  was 
elected  to  congress  from  Boston  by  a  very  large 
majority.  Early  in  the  session,  commencing 
in  December,  1828,  he  made  his  famous  speech 
on  the  Greek  revolution,  a  powerful  remon- 
strance against  the  principles  of  the  "holy 
alliance."  The  subpect  of  the  tariff  was  dis- 
cussed at  this  session,  and  Mr.  Webster  op- 
Sosed  an  extravagant  increase  of  protective 
uties.    As  chairman  of  the  judiciary  commit- 


tee, he  reported  and  carried  through  the  house 
a  complete  revision  of  the  criminal  law  of  the 
United  States.  The  second  session  of  the  18th 
congress  is  memorable  for  the  election  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  as  president  of  the  United 
States  by  the  house  of  representatives.  Mr. 
Webster,  as  long  as  he  remained  a  member  of 
the  house,  was  the  leader  of  the  friends  of  the 
administration  in  that  body.  He  was  reelect- 
ed in  1824.  In  1827  he  was  elected  by  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  to  the  senate  of 
the  United  States  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  retained 
his  seat  by  reflection  till  1841.  The  principal 
topic  at  the  first  session  of  the  20th  congress 
was  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  with  special  ref- 
erence at  first  to  protection  of  the  wooUen 
interest.  Mr.  Webster,  in  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment, showed  that  a  moderate  protective  sys- 
tem had  now  become  the  settled  policy  of  the 
country ;  and  that  the  capital  invested  in  man- 
ufactures was  far  too  considerable  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  caprices  of  the  foreign  market, 
fraudulent  invoices,  and  the  competition  of 
foreign  labor  working  on  starvation  wages. 
The  first  session  of  the  21st  congress  was  sig- 
nalized by  the  famous  debate  on  Foot^s  reso- 
lution relative  to  the  survey  of  the  public 
lands,  which  gradually  assumed  the  character 
of  partisan  warfare,  and  mainly  related  to  the 
newly  promulgated  doctrines  of  the  school  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  on  the  right  of  an  individual  state 
to  nullify  an  act  of  congress.  Two  speeches 
were  made  by  Mr.  Webster,  of  which  the  sec- 
ond, pronounced  on  Jan.  26  and  27,  1880,  is 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  parliamentary  ef- 
forts. His  first  speech  was  an  entirely  unpre- 
meditated reply  to  the  first  of  Mr.  Hayne,  who 
endeavored  in  an  elaborate  argument  to  prove 
that  New  England  had  always  pursued  an  un- 
friendly course  toward  the  western  states.  Mr. 
Benton  followed  Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr.  Hayne 
then  claimed  the  right  of  rejoinder.  His  sec- 
ond speech  was  still  more  strongly  marked 
with  bitterness  toward  the  eastern  states,  and 
bordered  on  the  offensive  toward  Mr.  Web- 
ster. He  also  reafiirmed,  with  great  emphasis, 
the  doctrine  of  nullification.  This  speech  oc- 
cupied a  part  of  one  day  and  the  whole  of 
the  next.  Mr.  Webster  began  his  reply  the 
next  day,  and  completed  it  the  day  after. 
He  had  a  threefold  task  to  perform :  first,  to 
repel  the  personalities  toward  himself  which 
formed  a  very  prominent  part  of  Mr.  Hayne's 
speech,  and  this  was  done  by  a  few  retaliatory 
strokes,  in  which  the  keenest  sarcasm  was  so 
mingled  with  unaffected  good  humor  and  man- 
ly expostulation  as  to  command  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  audience;  secondly,  to  vindicate 
the  eastern  states  in  general,  and  Massachu- 
setts in  particular,  which  was  done  with  the 
utmost  spirit  and  effect ;  and  lastly,  and  what 
Mr.  Webster  deemed  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant object,  to  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  nnlli- 
fication,  as  held  and  expounded  by  the  South 
Carolina  school.  The  senate  chamber  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  on  both  days, 
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and  oertdnlj  a  more  brilliant  parliamentary 
sncoeaa  was  never  aohieyed.  At  the  dose  of 
the  second  day  Mr.  Hayne  attempted  a  reply. 
Ue  spoke  only  about  half  an  honr^  principally 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Webster's  constitutional  ar- 
gument, and  reaffirming  the  South  Carolina 
theory ;  but  the  report  of  the  speech  filled  19 
columns  in  the  public  journals.  Mr.  Webster 
made  a  brief  rejoinder,  indudins  a  recapitula- 
tion of  his  own  argument,  which  for  conden- 
sation and  force  may  be  cited  as  a  specimen 
of  parliamentary  logic  never  surpassed.  The 
speech  was  more  widely  circulated  throughout 
the  country  than  any  that  had  ever  before 
been  made,  and  except  in  South  Carolina  was 
universally  considered  ss  having  given  the 
coup  de  grdee  to  the  doctrine  that  it  is  compe- 
tent for  an  individual  state  to  annul  an  act  of 
congress.  From  this  time  to  the  accession  of 
Gen.  Harrison  to  the  presidency  in  1841,  the 
prindpal  occurrences  were  the  breaking  up  of 
the  combinations  which  had  borne  Gen.  Jack- 
eon  into  the  presidency ;  the  rejection  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  nomination  as  minister  to  Eng- 
land by  tiie  united  votes  of  Messrs.  Webster, 
Clay,  and  Calhoun,  and  their  friends ;  the  bill 
to  recharter  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  its  veto  by  President  Jackson ;  the  ordi- 
nance of  nullification  adopted  by  South  Caro- 
lina; the  force  bill  in  congress;  the  compro- 
mise tariff  of  Mr.  Clay;  the  removal  of  the 
Sublio  deposits  from  the  bank  of  the  United 
tates  and  their  distribution  among  the  local 
bftoks ;  the  resolution  of  the  senate  disapprov- 
ing of  that  measure,  and  the  message  from 
the  president  protesting  against  the  resolution ; 
the  expunging  resolution ;  the  election  of  Mr. 
Van  Suren  to  the  presidency;  the  finandal 
crisis  of  1887,  and  the  extra  session  of  con- 
gress occasioned  by  it,  with  the  new  govern- 
ment plan  of  finance.  These  events  furnished 
the  topics  of  a  series  of  debates  in  the  senate, 
in  all  of  which  Mr.  Webster  took  a  leading 
part  Mr.  Webster^s  argument  on  what  was 
called  the  "  subtreasury "  system  of  the  ad- 
ministration was  the  most  elaborate  and  effec- 
tive of  his  speeches  on  the  currency. — In  the 
spring  of  1889  Mr.  Webster  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  made  a  hasty  tour  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  France.  Returning  in  the  early  winter,  he 
yielded  the  most  efficient  aid  in  bringing  about 
the  great  political  change  which  was  consum- 
mate in  the  election  of  Gen.  Harrison  to  the 
presidency.  His  own  name  had  been  promi- 
nently brought  forward  as  candidate  for  vice 
president,  but,  in  conformity  with  the  almost 
inyariable  usage  of  the  political  parties,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  that  the  candidates  for  the 
two  offices  should  not  be  ttom  the  same  section 
of  the  Union.  On  this  ground  Mr.  Webster 
withdrew  his  name,  and  that  of  Mr.  Tyler  was 
substituted.  Gen.  Harrison,  as  soon  as  it  was 
ascertained  that  he  was  elected,  offered  to  Mr. 
Webster  the  choice  of  places  in  his  cabinet 
The  condition  of  the  foreign  rdations  of  the 
country  was  extremely  critical,  and  it  was 


finally  dedded  that  he  should  take  charge  of 
the  department  of  state.  Harrison's  death 
and  the  succesdon  of  Mr.  Tyler  to  the  pred- 
dency  menaced  the  harmony  of  the  aomin- 
istration,  and  finally  overturned  it :  but  no 
changes  took  place  immediately.  Our  rela^ 
tions  with  England  demanded  prompt  atten- 
tion. The  differences  between  the  two  goy- 
emments  relative  to  the  northeastern  boun- 
dary, which  for  nearly  two  generations  had 
tasked  to  the  utmost  th6  resources  of  diplo- 
macy, the  affair  of  the  Caroline  and  McLeod, 
and  the  detention  and  search  of  American  ves- 
sels by  British  cruisers  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
were  subjects  of  controversy  which  impera* 
tively  demanded  a  peaceful  solution.  Fortu- 
nately a  change  of  ministry  took  place  in  Eng- 
land at  the  end  of  August,  1841,  and  the  new 
administrations  in  both  countries  were  able  to 
address  themselves  to  the  difficult  task  of  a 
comprehensive  settlement.  Lord  Ashburton 
was  sent  as  a  special  envoy  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  a  few  months  a  convention  wss  agreed 
upon  equally  advantageous  and  honorable  to 
both  parties.  Mr.  Webster  retired  from  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Tyler  in  the  spring  of 
1848,  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet  having 
resigned  their  places  in  the  preceding  summer. 
His  continuance  in  office  after  the  preddent's 
ehange  of  policy  had  been  severdy  blamed  in 
some  quarters ;  but  the  critical  state  of  foreign 
relations  and  Mr,  Tvler's  undiminished  confi- 
dence in  him  were  deemed  sufficient  justifica- 
tion by  the  more  moderate  of  his  party.  He 
remdned  in  private  life  during  the  reddue  of 
Mr.  Tyler's  administration,  for  the  first  time 
in  20  years,  occupied  more  than  ever  with  pro- 
fessiond  duties.  In  the  autumn  of  1844  he 
supported  Mr.  Clay's  nomination  to  the  pred- 
dency.  The  question  at  issue  was  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  and  was  decided  in  favor  of  that 
measure  by  the  dection  of  Mr.  Polk.  At  the 
first  sesdon  of  the  29th  congress  (December, 
1845)  Mr.  Webster  took  his  seat  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Choate.  He  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas 
as  unconstitutiond,  but  he  thought  it  his  duty, 
after  the  war  with  Mexico  was  actually  com- 
menced, not  to  withhold  the  supplies  which 
were  required  for  the  sustenance  and  rein- 
forcement of  our  troops.  His  second  son,  Ed- 
ward, obtained  a  major's  commission  in  Gen. 
Scott's  army,  and  died  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 
The  Oregon  boundary  question  was  settied  at 
this  time,  and  Mr.  Webster,  though  holding 
no  executive  office,  was  able,  through  private 
channels  of  influence  in  England,  to  contribute 
materidly  to  this  result  In  the  spring  of  1847 
he  set  out  upon  a  visit  to  the  southern  states, 
where  he  was  uniformly  received  with  cor- 
didity,  especidly  at  Charleston,  Columbia,  Au- 
gusta, and  Savannah.  At  Savannah  he  was 
threatened  with  severe  illness,  and  obliged  to 
abandon  the  further  prosecution  of  his  tour. 
In  the  course  of  tiiis  year  the  Mexican  war 
was  brought  to  a  triumphant  dose.    Mr.  Web- 
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ster,  foreseeing  that  the  territory  acquired  hj 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  (1848)  would 
prove  a  Pandora's  box  of  evil  to  the  country, 
roted  against  its  confirmation.  The  great  pop- 
ularity of  G^n.  Taylor  led  to  his  nomination 
as  the  candidate  of  the  whig  party  at  the  en- 
suing presidential  election.  The  friends  of  Mr. 
Webster  had  calculated,  with  some  confidence, 
that  the  choice  of  the  nominating  convention 
would  fall  upon  him ;  but  nothing  occurred  to 
prevent  him  and  his  friends  from  giving  a  cor- 
oial  support  to  Taylor^s  administration.  The 
controversies  relative  to  slavery  had  become 
violent  beyond  former  example,  in  consequence 
of  the  recent  territorial  acquisitions.  Oali* 
fomia,  having  without  previous  congressional 
sanction  adopted  a  constitution  by  which  sla- 
very was  prohibited,  was  applying  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Union;  New  Mexico  was  to  be 
organized  as  a  territory;  a  claim  was  set  up 
by  Texas  to  an  extensive  region  on  her  bor- 
der ;  while  at  this  inauspicious  season  a  more 
stringent  law  for  the  extradition  of  fugitive 
slaves  was  demanded  by  the  south.  The  ex- 
citement in  congress  and  through  the  country 
had  reached  a  dangerous  height  and  a  nation- 
al crisis  seemed  to  be  impending.  A  series  of 
compromise  measures  was  at  length  adopted  in 
congress,  by  which  the  threatened  catastrophe 
was  for  the  time  averted.  In  the  progress  of 
the  senatorial  debates  on  these  subjects,  Mr. 
Webster  delivered  his  much  criticised  speech 
of  the  7th  of  March,  1860,  in  which  he  aban- 
doned the  Wilmot  proviso  and  justified  the 
fugitive  slave  law.  In  making  this  concession 
for  the  sake  of  conciliation,  he  was  not  with- 
out melancholy  forebodings  of  its  failure  to 
unite  even  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  his  po- 
litical friends.  While  the  compromise  mea- 
sures were  still  before  congress,  about  mid- 
summer of  1850,  President  Taylor  died.  In 
the  reorganization  of  the  cabinet  by  President 
Fillmore,  Mr.  Webster  was  called  to  the  de- 
partment of  state.  The  movements  of  the  fili- 
busters against  Ouba,  successful  attempts  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  to  resist  the  exe- 
cution of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  the  arrival  in 
America  of  Kossuth  and  the  other  Hungarian 
exiles,  the  apprehensions  of  a  collision  with 
the  British  cruisers  on  the  fishing  grounds,  the 
affair  of  the  Orescent  City  at  Havana,  the  mis- 
understanding with  Peru  relative  to  the  Lobos 
islands,  the  Japanese  expeditions,  the  proposed 
tripartite  guaranty  of  Cuba,  the  reciprocity 
treaty  relative  to  the  Canadian  provinces,  and 
the  affairs  of  Central  America  were,  the  sub- 
jects which  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Fill- 
more's administration  while  Mr.  Webster  re- 
mained in  charge  of  that  department.  On  July 
4,  1851,  he  delivered  an  address  at  the  laying 
of  the  comer  stone  of  the  extension  of  the 
capitol,  which  was  his  last  discourse  of  this 
kind.  In  January,  1852,  he  argued  the  im- 
portant  India-rubber  patent  cause  at  Trenton. 
This  was  his  last  great  forensic  effort.  In 
the  spring  of  that  year  the  whig  presidential 


convention  assembled  at  Baltimore.  Sanguine 
hopes  were  entertained  by  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Webster,  but  the  choice  of  the  convention  fell 
upon  Gen.  Scott.  Early  in  May  Mr.  Webster 
was  seriously  injured  by  being  thrown  from 
his  carriage  near  his  farm  in  Marshfield.  In 
June  he  went  back  for  a  short  time  to  Wash- 
ington, but  his  health  required,  in  addition  to  a 
cooler  climate,  the  repose  which  he  could  only 
find  at  home.  He  made  another  short  visit 
to  Washington  in  August.  The  few  closing 
months  of  his  life  were  passed  at  Marshfield. 
The  last  matter  of  public  business  which  en- 
gaged much  of  his  attention  was  the  affair  of  the 
American  fisheries  off  the  coasts  of  the  British 
provinces.  After  his  final  return  from  Wash- 
ington chronic  complaints  gained  rapidly  upon 
him.  Sensible  that  his  falling  health  did  not 
admit  the  punctual  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
office,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  which  waa 
declined  by  Mr.  Fillmore.  His  funeral  was  at- 
tended at  Marshfield  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
part  of  the  population  of  that  place  and  the 
neighboring  towns,  of  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons from  Boston  and  other  parts  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  of  deputations  from  New  York,  Al- 
bany,  and  Philadelphia.  Funeral  orations,  dis- 
courses, and  sermons  were  delivered  throughout 
the  country,  in  great  numbers. — Mr.  Webster's 
person  was  imposing,  of  commanding  height 
and  well  proportioned ;  his  head  of  great  sze ; 
his  eyes  deep-seated,  large,  and  lustrous;  his 
voice  powerful,  sonorous,  and  fiexible;  his  ac- 
tion, without  being  remarkably  graceful,  was 
appropriate  and  impressive.  He  went  to  bed 
and  rose  early,  and  despatched  the  business  of 
the  day  as  much  as  possible  during  the  morn- 
ing hours.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  field 
sports,  particularly  fishing,  and  was  a  remark- 
ably good  shot.  His  social  tastes  were  very 
strong,  and  his  conversational  powers  have 
rarely  been  equalled.  His  happiest  days  were 
passed  upon  his  farms.  He  understood  agri- 
culture theoretically  and  practically,  and  took 
g'eat  pride  in  his  fine  stock  and  large  crops, 
e  was  a  regular  attendant  on  public  worship. 
Portraits  at  different  periods  of  his  life  by 
the  most  distinguished  artists  of  the  day,  and 
his  bust  by  Powers,  will  convey  to  posterity 
no  inadequate  idea  of  his  countenance  and 
form.  Mr.  Webster  was  married  in  early  life 
to  Grace  Fletcher  of  Hopkinton,  N.  H.  Of 
this  marriage  were  bom  Charles,  Julia,  Ed- 
ward, and  Fletcher,  of  whom  the  last,  the 
only  one  who  survived  him,  fell  as  oolonel  of 
the  12th  Massachusetts  volunteers  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Aug.  29,  1862,  near  Bull  Run.  Mr. 
Webster's  first  wife  died  in  January,  1828, 
and  in  December,  1829,  he  married  Caroline 
Bayard  Le  Roy,  daughter  of  an  eminent  mer- 
chant in  New  York,  who  survives  him. — Seve- 
ral editions  of  his  collective  works  were  pub- 
lished during  his  lifetime,  the  most  complete 
in  6  vols.  8vo  (1851).  Two  volumes  of  his  pri- 
vate correspondence  were  published  by  his  son 
in  1858.    His  biography  has  been  written  by 
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George  Ticknor  CnrtiB  (2  yoIs.,  New  York, 
1869).  See  also  ''Daniel  Webster  and  bis 
Contemporaries,"  bj  the  Hon.  0.  W.  March 
fflewYork,  1876). 

WEHIBL  L  Wkmutfj  an  American  patriot, 
father  of  Daniel  Webster,  bom  in  Kingston, 
N.  H.,  in  1789,  died  in  Salisbury  (now  Frank- 
lin), K.  H..  in  1806.  He  served  under  Gen.  Am- 
herst in  the  ''old  French  war,"  and  in  1761 
was  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  that  part  of 
the  town  of  Salisbury  now  known  as  Franklin, 
then  the  northernmost  New  England  settle- 
ment. He  was  a  fanner  and  innkeeper,  and 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  led  the  Salis- 
bury militia  to  Oambridge.  Subsequently  he 
fought  at  White  Plains  and  Bennington,  was  at 
West  Point  during  the  treason  of  Arnold,  and 
served  in  other  campaigns  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  when  he  had  attained  the  rank  of 
colonel  of  militia.  He  was  at  various  times 
a  member  of  one  or  the  other  branch  of  the 
legislature,  and  from  1791  till  his  death  was 
ladge  of  die  court  of  common  pleas  of  Hills- 
borough CO.  IL  finklcly  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding by  his  second  wife,  bom  in  Salisbury, 
March  11,  1780,  died  in  Concord,  April  10, 
1829.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in 
1804,  studi^l  law,  and  rose  to  eminence  in  his 
profession.  He  also  served  in  the  state  legis- 
lature. He  died  instantaneously  of  disease  of 
tiie  heart  while  trying  a  cause  in  Concord. 

WEBSmy  lsh%  an  £ngli8h  dramatist,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  and  the  first  half  of  the 
17th  century.  He  was  a  friend  and  contem- 
porary of  Decker,  Drayton,  and  Middleton, 
with  whom,  particularly  Decker,  he  was  lointly 
engaged  in  the  production  of  plays.  His  own 
dramas  comprise  "The  White  Devil''  (1612), 
"The  Duchess  of  Malfey"  (1628X  and  "Ap- 
pius  and  Virginia'*  (1624).  His  works  were 
edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce  (4  vols.,  London, 
1880),  and  by  W.  Hazlitt  (4  vols.,  1857). 

WEBSIBy  Utah,  an  American  philologist, 
bora  in  that  part  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  now  form- 
ing the  town  of  West  Hartford,  Cct  16,  1758, 
died  in  Kew  Haven,  May  28, 1848.  He  entered 
Yale  college  in  1774,  served  under  his  father, 
a  captain  in  the  militia,  during  the  campaign 
of  1777,  and  graduated  in  1778.  He  taught 
school  in  Hartford,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1781.  In  1782  he  opened  a  classical 
school  at  Goshen,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.  Having 
determined  to  engage  in  the  preparation  of 
school  books,  and  received  encouragement 
from  Mr.  Madison  and  ^others  on  a  visit  to 
Philadelphia,  he  returned  to  Hartford,  and  in 
1783  published  his  "  First  Part  of  a  Grammati- 
cal Institute  of  the  English  Language,"  which 
was  followed  in  the  course  of  the  next  two 
years  by  the  second  and  third  parts.  This 
"First  Part"  was  the  basis  of  the  spelling 
books  which  he  afterward  published.  About 
the  same  time  he  undertook  the  publication  of 
"Governor  Winthrop's  Journal."  He  also 
wrote  newspi^r  articles  upon  questions  of 
national  policy.    In  1785  he  published  a  pam- 


phlet entitled  "  Sketches  of  American  Policy," 
in  which  he  foreshadowed  the  character  of  a 
new  constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
same  year  he  visited  the  southern  states,  to 

Erocure  the  enactment  of  state  copyright  laws. 
a  1786  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  the 
principal  American  cities  on  the  English  lan- 
guage, which  were  published  in  1789,  under 
the  title  of  "  Dissertations  on  the  English  Lan- 
guage." In  1787  he  became  principal  of  an 
academy  in  Philadelphia;  and  when  the  labors 
of  the  constitutional  convention  were  closed, 
he  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Examination 
of  the  Leading  Principles  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution." In  1788  he  established  in  New 
York,  and  published  for  one  year  at  a  heavy 
loss,  the  "  American  Magazine."  He  returned 
to  Hartford  in  1789,  and  beffan  the  practice  of 
law.  For  some  years  his  business  was  large 
and  profitable;  but  in  the  autumn  of  1798,  at 
the  solicitation  of  friendi  of  the  administra- 
tion, he  established  for  its  support  a  daily  news- 
paper in  Kew  York,  "  The  Minerva,"  to  which 
he  added  soon  after  a  semi- weekly  edition, 
called  "  The  Herald."  These  names  were  sub- 
sequently chanced  for  those  of  the  "  Commer- 
cial Advertiser  "  and  "  New  York  Spectator," 
which  are  still  retained  (1876).  In  1796  he 
contributed  to  his  journal  papers  under  the 
signature  of  '^Curtms,"  in  defence  of  Jay's 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  concluded  in  die 
preceding  year,  which  did  much  to  allay  the 
violent  opposition  to  that  treaty.  In  1799  he 
pubUshed  '*  A  Brief  History  of  Epidemics  and 
Pestilential  Diseases "  (2  vols.  8vo,  Hartford), 
which  he  had  been  led  to  investigate  by  the 
prevalence  of  yellow  fever.  He  had  removed 
to  New  Haven  in  1798,  having  resigned  the 
editorial  charge  of  his  ^umal,  thouglb.  he  re- 
tained the  proprietorship  for  some  time.  In 
1802  he  published  a  work  on  the  rights  of 
neutral  nations  in  time  of  war,  and  a  com- 
pilation of  "Historical  Notices  of  the  Origin 
and  State  of  Banking  Institutions  and  Insu- 
rance Ofiices;"  and  in  1807  his  "Philosophi- 
cal and  Practical  Grammar  of  tlie  English  Lan- 
guage." He  had  published  in  1806  a  "  Com- 
pendious Dictionary,"  and  in  1807  he  began 
the  preparation  ol  the  "  American  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language."  He  soon  found 
himself  seriously  embarrassed  for  want  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  origin  of  words,  and  there- 
fore laid  aside  his  work,  and  spent  ten  years 
in  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  oi  our  language 
and  its  connection  with  those  of  other  coun- 
tries. He  then  commenced  anew  his  dic- 
tionary, brought  it  nearly  to  a  dose  in  seven 
years,  and  sailed  for  Europe  in  June,  1824. 
After  spending  two  months  in  Paris,  examin- 
ing rare  works  in  the  royal  library,  he  went 
to  England,  and,  in  a  residence  of  eight 
months  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  com- 
pleted the  dictionary.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1828  an  edition  of  2,500  copies  was  published 
in  the  United  States,  in  2  vols.  4to,  followed 
by  one  of  8,000  in  England.    In  1840  a  second 
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edition  of  8,000  copies  was  published,  in  2 
▼ols.  royal  8vo.  In  the  interval  several  edi- 
tions of  the  dictionary,  abridged  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  had  been  prepared  either  bj  Mr. 
Webster  or  members  of  his  family.    While 

Sreparing  his  great  work,  he  removed  his  resi- 
enoe  to  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Amherst  college,  and  for  several 
years  president  of  its  board  of  trustees.  He 
also  represented  the  town  for  several  years  in 
the  legislature.  In  New  Haven  he  had  been 
repeatedly  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  the 
state,  and  judge  of  one  of  the  state  courts. 
He  returned  to  New  Haven  in  1822,  and  in 
1823  received  from  Yale  college  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.  In  the  beginning  of  1848  he  pub- 
lished ^*A  Collection  of  Papers  on  Political, 
Literary,  and  Moral  Subjects,"  and  an  elabo- 
rate treatise  "On  the  supposed  Change  in  the 
Temperature  of  Winter,"  which  he  had  read 
before  the  Connecticut  academy  of  sciences 
44  years  before.  His  last  literary  labor  was 
the  revision  of  the  appendix  to  his  dictionary, 
which  he  completed  only  a  few  days  before  his 
death.  (See  Diotionabt,  vol.  vi.,  p.  95.)  Of 
his  ^^  Elementary  SpeUing  Book,"  in  its  various 
editions  and  revisions,  more  than  70,000,000 
copies  had  been  sold  down  to  January,  1876. 
The  annual  sale  of  the  dictionaries  has  been 
for  some  years  over  800,000  copies.  Besides 
the  works  named  above.  Dr.  Webster  published 
in  early  life  a  "  History  of  the  United  States," 
which  he  revised  about  1888 ;  "  Letters  to  a 
Young  Oentleman  commencing  his  Education  " 
(8vo,  New  Haven,  1828);  **Mianual  of  Usefu^ 
Studies"  (New  Haven,  1882);  "The  Prompt- 
er;"  and  a  "  History  of  Animals." 

WEBSTEft,  TkMUS,  an  English  painter,  bom 
in  London,  March  20,  1800.  He  became  a 
student  of  the  royal  academy  in  1820,  exhibited 
a  portrait  group  in  1828,  and  in  1841  was 
elected  an  associate,  and  in  1846  an  academi- 
cian. He  is  known  by  his  pictures  of  children 
and  of  school  life.  Among  the  best  of  these 
are  his  "  Smile  "  and  "  Frown,"  engraved  for 
the  art  union  in  1841,  "  Going  to  School " 
(1842),  "  See-Saw,"  and  "  Slide  "  (1849).  The 
national  collection  contains  his  "  Sickness  and 
Health"  (1848),  "Dame's  School "  (1846),  and 
"  Village  Choir  "  (1847).  Among  his  other 
paintings  are  "The  Peddler"  (1844),  "Good 
Night"  (1846),  "Dotheboys  Hall"  (1848), 
"School  Playground"  (1852),  "The  Race" 
(1855),  "Hide  and  Seek"  (1866),  and  "The 
Tempter"  (1857). 

WEDDEUUBBr,  itaxiiiler.  Baron  Loughbo- 
rough and  earl  of  Bosslyn,  a  British  jurist, 
bom  in  Edinburgh,  Feb.  18,  1788,  died  in 
Berkshire,  Jan.  8,  1805.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  the  age  of  19,  in  1753  became  a 
member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  and  in 
1757  was  called  to  the  English  bar  and  rapidly 
gained  a  high  reputation.  He  obtained  a  seat 
in  parliament,  and  on  Jan.  26,  1771,  was  ap- 
pointed solicitor  general  in  the  ministry  of 
Lord  North,  in  which  office  he  was  conspic- 


uous for  his  defence  of  Lord  Clive.  In  Jan- 
nary,  1774,  when  the  petition  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  removal  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  was 
laid  before  the  privy  council,  Wedderbum  de- 
fended those  functionaries  in  a  speech  in  whidi 
he  made  an  insulting  attack  upon  Franklin, 
the  agent  of  the  petitioners.  He  was  a  strong 
support  to  the  ministry  of  Lord  North  during 
the  revolutionary  war.  In  1778  he  was  made 
attomey  general,  and  in  1780  chief  justice  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  when  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage.  In  April,  1788,  he  assisted  in 
forming  the  famous  coalition  ministry,  in  which 
he  was  appointed  first  commisMoner  of  the 
great  seal;  and  after  its  dissolution  he  re- 
mained out  of  office  until  Jan.  27,  1793,  when 
he  became  lord  high  chancellor  under  Mr. 
Pitt.  On  his  resignation  of  that  office  in  1801, 
he  was  created  earl  of  Rosslyn. 

WEDCEi    See  Mbchakiob,  vol.  zi.,  p.  828. 

WEDGWOOD,  Jsdai.  an  English  potter,  bom 
in  Burslem,  Staffordshire,  July  12,  1780,  died 
at  Etruria.  near  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Jan. 
8,  1795.  He  receivied  but  little  education,  and 
about  the  age  of  10  worked  at  the  wheel  in 
his  brother's  pottery  in  Burslem.  He  estab- 
lished an  independent  business  in  1759,  entered 
upon  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  pottery, 
and  brought  himself  into  notice  by  the  produc- 
tion of  a  peculiar  cream-colored  ware  known 
as  "  queen's  ware."  He  next  opened  a  ware- 
house in  London,  and  produced  numerous  imi- 
tations of  antique  vases,  medallions,  Sso,  He 
made  50  copies  of  the  Portland  vase,  sold  at  50 
guineas  each,  introduced  many  original  and 
beautif  uldesigns,  including  several  by  Flazman, 
and  experimented  with  various  kinds  of  day 
and  coloring  substances,  raising  British  pottery 
to  the  position  of  a  fine  art.  As  early  as  1771 
he  removed  his  factories  to  Etraria,  a  village 
erected  by  himself,  where  he  built  a  handsome 
seat.  He  cultivated  natural  philosophy  with 
great  ability,  and  contributed  papers  to  the 
"  Transactions  "  of  the  royal  society,  of  which 
he  was  a  fellow. — His  life  has  been  written  by 
Eliza  Meteyard  (2  vols.,  London,  1865-'6}.  See 
also  her  ^*  Memorials  of  Wedgwood  "  (new  ed., 
1876),  and  "  Wedgwood  Handbook"  (1876). 

WEDNEBDAT  (Anglo-Saxon,  Wodnndag),  the 
fourth  day  of  the  week,  named  from  Woden 
(A.  S.)  or  Odin,  the  principal  god  of  Scandina- 
vian mythology. 

WEED,  Tbnieir,  an  American  journalist,  bom 
at  Cairo,  Greene  co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  15, 1797.  He 
leamed  printing  in  the  office  of  Machy  Oros- 
weU  at  Oatskill.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  served 
on  the  northem  frontier  as  a  private  and  as 
quartermaster  sergeant.  After  becoming  of 
age  be  established  the  "  Agriculturist "  at  Nor- 
wich, Chenango  co.,  N.  T.,  and  during  the 
next  ten  years  edited  various  journals,  the  last 
being  the  *^  Anti-Masonic  Enquirer,"  published 
in  Rochester.  During  the  anti-masonic  excite- 
ment in  New  York  in  1826-7,  he  identified 
himself  with  the  party  opposed  to  the  masons, 
and  was  twice  elected  by  it  to  the  lower  house 
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of  the  state  legidatare.  Hia  taot  as  a  party 
manager,  and  his  seirioes  Sn  1826  in  seonring 
the  election  of  De  Witt  Clinton  as  goyemor, 
suggested  him  as  a  competent  person  to  oppose 
the  ^*  Albany  regency,"  who  had  the  general 
management  of  the  demooratio  party  in  New 
York.  At  the  expiration  of  his  second  term 
in  the  legislature  in  1880,  he  accordingly  re- 
moved to  Albany,  and  assumed  the  editorship 
of  the  "Albany  Evening  Journal,"  a  news- 
paper established  in  the  interest  of  the  anti- 
Jackson  party.  From  1880  to  1862  he  was  a 
political  leader,  first  of  the  whig  and  afterward 
of  the  republican  party.  He  was  prominent 
in  procuring  the  presidential  nominations  of 
Harrison,  Taylor,  and  Scott^  acting  in  each  in- 
stance as  an  independent  adviser  of  the  re- 
spective conventions.  Ue  warmly  advocated 
the  election  of  Fremont  in  1856  and  of  Lin- 
coln in  1860,  although  his  influence  had  in 
each  case  been  exerted  in  favor  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Seward.  In  November^  1861, 
he  was  sent  to  Europe  by  President  Lincoln 
in  a  semi-diplomatic  capacity.  He  returned 
home  in  June,  1862,  and  shortly  afterward 
withdrew  from  the  editorship  of  the  "  Evening 
Journal."  In  1865  he  became  a  resident  of 
New  York  city,  where  he  edited  for  a  time 
the  ^*  Commercial  Advertiser."  Since  1868 
infirm  health  has  compelled  him  to  withdraw 
from  active  labor.  He  has  published  "  Letters 
from  Europe  and  the  West  Indies "  (Albany, 
1866),  and  is  preparing  for  the  press  his  au- 
tobiography and  correspondence,  portions  of 
which  have  appeared  in  various  publications. 

WEUk.  (Anglo-Sax.  toeoe)^  a  period  of  seven 
days,  a  division  of  time  adopted  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  Hebrews,  and  in  general  use 
among  Christians  and  Mohammedans.  Its  ori- 
gin is  referred  back  in  one  part  of  the  Mosaic 
account  (Exod.  xx.  11)  to  the  creation  of  the 
world,  in  another  (Deut.  v.  15)  to  the  exodus 
from  Egypt  Josephus,  Philo  Judsdus,  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  ahd  others,  speak  of  the 
week  as  not  of  Hebrew  origin,  but  common  to 
aU  the  oriental  nations.  It  was  not  in  use  by 
the  Qreeks  and  Romans,  until  adopted  by  the 
latter  at  the  period  of  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  after  the  reign  of  Theodosius. 
Its  adoption  was  no  doubt  hastened  by  the 
peculiar  convenience  of  such  a  division  of  the 
lunar  month  into  four  parts,  and  by  its  being 
so  nearly  an  aliquot  part  of  the  solar  year  of 
865  days.  The  only  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  the  names  given  to  the  days  is  that  by  Dion 
Caadus  in  his  Roman  history  (1.  xxxvii.,  c.  18, 
19).  They  were  founded,  he  says,  upon  the 
names  of  the  seven  planets  known  to  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  astronomers,  which  they  ar- 
ranged as  foDows  in  the  order  of  their  dis- 
tances from  the  earth,  beginning  with  the 
moat  distant:  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  sun, 
Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  moon.  According 
to  the  ancient  astrology,  each  of  these  planets 
presided  in  turn  over  the  successive  hours  of 
the  day,  and  each  day  was  named  from  the 


planet  to  which  its  first  hour  was  dedicated. 
Beginning  with  Saturn,  on  the  first  hour  of 
the  first  day,  and  allotting  to  each  hour  a 
planet  in  the  order  named,  the  first  hour  of 
the  second  day,  it  is  found,  would  fall  to  the 
sun,  of  the  third  day  to  the  moon,  of  the  fourth 
to  Mars,  of  the  fifth  to  Mercury,  of  the  sixth 
to  Jupiter,  and  of  the  seventh  to  Venus.  The 
Latins  adopted  these  designations  in  their  names 
of  the  days  of  the  week,  as  dies  Satumi,  dies 
SoliBy  dies  LwMBy  &c. ;  and  modem  nations 
have  retained  the  same  terms,  those  speaking 
languages  of  the  Teutonic  stock  substituting  in 
some  cases  the  names  of  their  own  divinities 
for  the  corresponding  ones  of  Roman  mythol- 
ogy. In  the  ancient  Brahmanical  astronomy, 
the  week  is  also  a  recognized  division  of  time, 
and  the  names  of  the  days  are  from  the  same 
planets  and  in  the  same  order  as  those  in  use 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  but  the  week  began 
with  them  with  Suhratdra,  the  day  of  Venus 
or  Friday.  The  Egyptian  week  began,  accord- 
ing to  Dion  Casdus,  on  Saturday.  This  day 
was  also  the  sabbath  of  the  Jews.  Each  day 
being  ruled  by  its  particular  planet,  astrolo- 
gers assigned  to  each  a  particular  character; 
and  they  may  naturally  have  regarded  the  day 
ruled  over  by  Saturn,  the  most  sluggish  and 
gloomy-looking  of  the  planets,  as  at  once  a 
day  of  rest  and  a  diee  ii\favstti8,  when  all  work 
would  be  unfortunate.  The  Chinese  and  Thi- 
betans have  a  week  of  five  days,  named  after 
the  five  elements,  iron,  wood,  water,  feathers, 
and  earth. 

WKKRll,  or  Wsorin,  Jan  Baptist,  called  the 
Old,  a  Dutch  painter,  bom  in  Amsterdam  in 
1621,  died  near  Utrecht  in  1660.  He  was  in- 
stracted  by  Abraham  Bloomaert  and  Nicholas 
Moojaert,  snent  four  years  in  Italy,  and  was 
especially  distinguished  for  his  pictures  of 
Italian  seaports  with  architectural  accessories, 
embarkations,  ^.,  but  excelled  also  in  history, 
landscapes,  portraits,  and  animals.— His  son, 
Jan  the  Younger  (1644-1719),  excelled  in  dead 
game  and  hunting  scenes,  and  painted  also 
landscapes,  animals,  flowers,  and  fruit. 

WHEVnij)  a  name  applied  indiscriminately  to 
insecta  of  the  moth,  fiy,  and  beetle  orders, 
numbering  thousands  of  species.  The  term 
is  more  properly  restricted  to  the  larvae  of 
the  tetramerous  beetles  of  the  tribe  rhyneho- 
phcr€^  in  which  the  front  of  the  head  is 
prolonged  into  a  snout,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  mouth  is  placed.  These  insects  are  di- 
urnal, slow,  timid,  and  defenceless,  and  the 
larvfls  are  soft,  white,  and  footless,  with  hard 
heads,  very  convex  rings,  and  strong  homy 
jaws ;  they  live  usually  in  the  interior  of  the 
stem,  fmit,  or  seeds  of  plants,  to  which  they 
are  very  injurious.  The  grain  weevil  of  Eu- 
rope (ealanara  [Htophiltui]  granaria^  Linn.)  is 
one  of  the  most  mischievous ;  it  is  a  slender, 
red  beetle,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long; 
the  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  wheat  after  it  is 
stored,  and  the  grabs  as  soon  as  hatched  bur- 
row in,  each  occupying  a  single  grain  and  eat- 
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ing  it  so  as  to  leave  on]  j  the  husks  in  a  large 
heap;  the  destraotion  is  usually  not  discoy- 
ered  until  it  is  too  late  to  remedj  it.  Indian 
corn  and  rice  are  attacked  bj  similar  speded 
of  the  genus.  Drying  the  grain  in  kilns  seems 
to  be  the  only  method  of  destroying  these 
insects. — The  halaninus  nueum  (Grerm.)  is  the 
parent  of  the  nut  weevils,  the  little  white 
grubs  so  often  seen  in  filberts  and  other  nuts 
in  Europe.  The  female  by  her  long  proboscis 
makes  a  small  hole  in  the  young  nut  when  it 
is  soft,  and  therein  deposits  an  egg,  the  grub 
eating  its  way  to  the  interior  and  there  living 
to  maturity;  it  then  gnaws  its  way  out,  falls  to 
the  ground,  burrows,  and  undergoes  its  change 
to  a  pupa  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  summer. 
To  the  species  of  our  hazelnut  Bay  gave  the 
name  of  nancu$;  it  is  ^  of  an  inch  long,  dark 
brown  With  rusty  yellow  hairs. — ^The  pea  wee- 
vil (hruehtti  pisi,  Linn.),  or  pea  bug,  is  about  a 
tenth  of  an  inch  long,  rusty  black  with  a  white 
spot  on  the  hind  part  of  the  thorax  and  white 
dots  on  the  wings.  The  perfect  insect  is  found 
in  the  flowers ;  the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  young 
pods  of  peas  and  beans  just  opposite  the  seeds, 
into  which  the  larvflB  at  once  penetrate;  they 
are  said  not  to  touch 

j^^^^V/^^  the  germ  of  the  pea, 

\J^f  though  all  the  rest  is 

/J^Bv  /17^    devoured.  Peas  in  the 

,«A^^HV^     /^M     winter  often  contain 

yHH\  %ti0r  these  larvso,  but  not 
-r   ^^m  ^  when  a  year  old ;  they 

PeaWeeyfl(Brachu.pl8f).      ?re  killed  by  soaking 

m  hot  water  a  minute 
or  two  just  before  planting ;  the  crow  black- 
bird and  Baltimore  oriole  devour  great  num- 
bers of  them.  This  species  probably  origi- 
nated in  America,  in  the  northern  parts  of 
which  it  is  common,  whence  it  has  spread  to 
central  Europe.  Lentils  and  other  leguminous 
plants  are  attacked  by  other  species. — The 
palm  weevil  or  worm  (ealandra  palmarumy 
Olfdrv.)  is  about  1^  in.  long  and  black;  the 
larvso  are  between  2  and  8  in.  long,  and  live  in 
the  pith  of  the  palm,  especially  the  cabbage 
palm,  making  a  cocoon  of  the  surrounding 
fibres;  they  are  dirty  yellow  with  a  black 
head,  looking  like  moving  pieces  of  fat,  and  are 
esteemed  as  delicacies  in  the  West  Indies. 
With  the  larvsB  of  another  species  (C.  iocchaHy 
Glair  v.),  equally  destructive  to  the  SQgftr  cane, 
these  are  eaten  by  the  natives  of  the  West  In- 
dies and  Guiana,  boiled,  roasted,  or  broiled  on 
wooden  spits,  with  dried  and  powdered  bread. 
— There  are  many  weevils  attacking  resinous 
trees,  among  which  one  of  the  most  destructive 
is  the  pine  weevil  (cureulio  [hylohius]  paleB^ 
Herbst),  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  an  inch  long, 
deep  chestnut  brown  with  a  few  yellowish 
white  dots  and  lines.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
pines  in  the  southern  states  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  these  insects;  the  best  way  to  pre- 
vent their  ravages  is  to  protect  the  woodpeck- 
ers, their  natural  enemies.  The  rhynchanuB 
itrohi  (Peck)  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 


long,  brown  with  many  rusty  white  scales ; 
they  devour  the  leading  shoot  of  the  white 
pine,  whose  growth  produces  the  lofty  and 
straight  trunk  of  this  beautiful  tree ;  tiie  larvss 
are  destroyed  by  woodpeckers  and  ichneumon 
flies.  Other  destructive  species  are  found  on 
European  pines.  The  plum  weevil  is  described 
under  Guboulio.  (See  Eollar's  and  Harris's 
works  on  insects  injurious  to  vegetation.) 

WEfiEFAEin,  an  unorganized  N.  W.  county 
of  Texas,  in  the  "panhandle;"  area,  8,600  sq. 
m.  It  is  drained  by  the  forks  of  Red  river. 
The  W.  part  is  hilly ;  the  rest  consists  of  un- 
dulating prairies. 

WEMrELA,  a  shrub  introduced  from  Ghina 
by  Bobert  Fortune,  named  Weigela  rowa  by 
Thunberg,  after  Weigel,  a  German  botanist.  It 
is  not  sufficiently  distinct  from  a  much  older 
genus,  DierMla^  after  a  French  surgeon  named 


£ose  WeigeU  (DlervUla  roMia). 

Dierville,  who  early  in  the  last  century  carried 
the  plant  to  Tournef ort  from  Ganada.  Being 
the  older,  Diervilla  must  be  taken  as  the  cor- 
rect botanical  name  of  these  shrubs,  but  weige- 
la, being  so  thoroughly  established,  must  serve 
as  the  common  name.  Diervilla  dififers  from 
tiie  honeysuckle  (Lonicera)  in  its  slender  calyx 
lobes,  its  nearly  regular  corolla,  and  the  fruit, 
which  in  l^e  honeysuckle  is  a  berry,  but  in  this 
is  a  many-seeded,  two-valved  pod.  We  have 
two  native  forms,  popularly  known  as  bush 
honeysuckle.  The  northern  species,  2>.  trifida, 
is  quite  common  in  the  middle  and  northern 
states,  extending  to  Hudson  bay,  and  westward 
to  the  Rocky  mountains ;  it  is  a  neat  bush,  1 
to  4  ft.  high,  with  oblong-ovate,  taper-pointed, 
petioled  leaves,  and  pale  yellow  flowers,  usually 
three  on  a  stalk,  from  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves  and  terminal.  The  southern  bush  hon- 
eysuckle, J),  9es$ilifolia^  found  along  the  south- 
ern Alleghanies,  has  sessile  leaves  and  many 
flowers  upon  a  stalk.  These  are  far  less  showy 
than  those  from  Japan  and  Ghina.    The  no- 
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mendatare  of  these  is  in  much  confusion.  The 
one  first  introduced  as  W,  raaOy  now  called  by 
some  D.  JaponieOj  has  given  origin  to  many 
varieties;  it  grows  about  5  ft  high,  with  nu- 
merous erect  stems,  ovate-lanceolate,  serrate 
leaves,  and  a  profusion  of  rosy  or  nearly  white 
flowera,  an  inch  or  more  long.  What  is  called 
2>.  (or  Weigdd)  amabUU  is  much  taller,  with 
recurving  branches  and  larger  leaves.  Both  of 
these  have  given  varieties,  and  there  has  been 
much  crossing,  so  that  the  list  of  named  sorts 
is  long ;  they  differ  in  the  color  and  abundance 
of  their  flowers,  and  there  are  two  with  varie- 
gated foliage.  Among  the  desirable  varieties 
are  harUnau  nii>ea,  with  pure  white  flowers 
and  blooming  a  long  time ;  lioliiUy  with  white 
flowers  having  a  yellow  blotch  in  the  throat, 
and  changing  to  blush;  and  Deibaini,  with 
flowers  of  the  deepest  rose  color,  and  so  abun- 
dant as  to  make  the  stem  a  continuous  gar- 
land. Others  are  described  in  the  catalogues, 
and  new  varieties  are  frequently  added.  Thene 
plants  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  multiplied  by 
cuttings  from  the  recent  shoots  taken  just  as 
they  begin  to  harden. 

WmnOK}  HACHINBSy  contrivances  for  ascer- 
taining the  measure  of  gravity  (or  weight)  of 
different  bodies.    The  simplest  and  most  accu- 
rate form  of  weighing  machine  is  the  common 
balance,  a  lever  of  the  flrst  kind 'With  equal 
arms.    This  may  be  made  sensitive  to  within 
less  than  ^lAnr  ^^  *  grain.    (See  Balakox.  vol. 
ii.,  p.  284.)    Weighing  machines  in  which  a 
small  weight  may  be  made  to  counterpoise  a 
lar^e  one  may  be  in  the  form  of  the  steelyard, 
which  is  a  lever  of  the  flrst  kind  with  the  two 
arms  in  varying  proportions,  one  arm  being 
sometimes  800  times  as  long  as  the  other,  so 
that  a  two-pound  weight  would  be  capable  of 
balancing  and  therefore  measuring  the  weight 
of  a  body  of  600  lbs.    Compound  levers  are 
usually  employed  for  heavy  goods,  arranged  in 
the  form  of  what  are  called  platform  scales. 
They  are  used  in  the  weighlocks  of  canals  for 
weighing  boats  (see  Oanal,  vol  iii.,  p.  681), 
and  in  market  places  for  weighing  car  and  dray 
loads.    The  arrangement  is  shown  in  the  arti- 
cle MioHANiOB,  vol.  zi.,  p.  827.    Machines  of 
this  kind  are  constructed  in  works  of  great  ex- 
tent at  St  Johnsbury,  Yt,  in  New  York,  and 
various  other  places,  and  of  all  sizes,  from  those 
adapted  for  the  use  of  families,  grocers,  and 
druggists,  that  may  be  placed  upon  a  table,  up 
to  those  of  a  capacity  of  200  to  500  tons.    The 
only  other  kind  of  what  may  strictly  be  called 
weighing  machines  is  the  spring  balance.    (See 
Balanob.)    Of  this  there  are  various  forms, 
in  which  a  spiral  spring  by  coiling  or  uncoil- 
ing measures  the  force  of  gravity  of  the  body 
wdghed  by  means  of  a  revolving  index.    When 
the  spring  is  made  of  well  tempered  steel, 
the  spring  balance  answers  for  most  purposes 
where  great  accuracy  is  not  required ;  but  the 
balance  with  equal  arms  is  the  only  one  which 
can  be  used  in  weighing  very  small  quantities. 
A  hydrometer  may  be  used  to  weigh  solid  bod- 


ies and  estimate  their  specific  gravities,  as  well 
as  the  specific  gravities  of  liquids ;  but  it  is  not 
considered  in  the  ordinary  sense  as  a  weighing 
machine.    (See  Htdbohxtbb.) 

Wncam  and  MEASCSIS,  means  of  deter- 
mining by  comparison,  and  expressing,  in  the 
former  instance,  the  mass  or  quantity  of  mat- 
ter of  ponderable  bodies,  as  shown  by  the 
effect  of  gravity  upon  them,  and  in  the  latter, 
the  magnitudes  of  bodies,  or  of  the  various 
forms  under  which  we  regard  and  estimate 
space.  The  different  species  of  quantity,  of 
measure,  and  of  unit  may  be  classed  as  follows : 
1,  weights;  2,  solidities  or  volumes  (in  body, 
or  space) ;  8,  surfaces;  4,  angles;  5,  lines;  6, 
times;  7,  values  (money,  the  artificial  mea- 
sure); 8,  intensities  or  forces  (expressed  in 
weights  or  lengths).  Quantity  is  always  that 
which  can  be  measured.  But  in  order  to  find 
and  express  the  measure  of  a  quantity,  we 
must  first  either  find  in  nature  or  assume  ar- 
bitrarily some  fixed  magnitude  or  value  of  the 
given  kind,  by  comparison  with  which  the 
relative  amounts  of  the  various  examples  of 
that  kind  of  quantity  are  to  be  ascertained. 
This  fixed  magnitude  or  value  is  the  unit  of 
measure  of  the  given  kind  of  quantity,  or  in  a 
given  one  among  many  systems  of  measuring 
it  Whether  found  in  nature  or  arbitrarily 
chosen,  the  unit  itself  is  always  incapable  of 
measurement,  and  is,  in  m,  an  unknown  mag- 
nitude ;  so  that  all  measures  are  comparative 
or  relative  only.— 43ince  four  right  angles  just 
fill  the  entire  space  about  any  point  in  a  plane, 
and  so  correspond  to  the  entire  circumference 
of  a  circle,  the  right  angle  becomes  a  natural 
measure,  or  invariable  natural  unit;  and  the 
value  of  any  definite  part  of  this  or  of  the 
circle  is  equally  fixed.  The  early  geometers 
accordingly  divided  the  circle  or  its  circum- 
ference into  860  equal  parts,  one  of  these  parts, 
1**,  becoming  the  unit  of  circular  or  of  angular 
measure;  and  this  measurement  is  still  re- 
tained. In  estimating  time,  two  natural  units 
present  themselves,  the  day  and  the  year. 
(See  Calkndab,  and  Yeab.)  For  the  subject 
of  measures  of  value,  see  Com,  Monbt,  and 
the  articles  on  the  various  denominations  of 
money.  For  measures  of  intensity  of  various  ^ 
natural  agencies,  see  Eleotbohxtbb,  Light, 
Thebmoiibtxb,  &c.  See  also  the  titles  of  the 
ordinary  measures.  The  forms  of  mcasur«) 
to  be  considered  in  this  article  are:  weight; 
measures  of  length,  giving  linear  or  long  mea- 
sures ;  of  surface  or  area,  giving  square  or  su- 
perficial measures ;  and  of  solidity  or  volume. 
Absolutely  invariable  standards  of  weight  and 
measure  have  never  yet  been,  and  in  the  nature 
of  the  materials  to  be  dealt  with  cannot  be, 
attained ;  while  to  secure  and  reproduce  mea- 
sures of  given  sorts,  the  results  of  which  shall 
be  correct  and  uniform  to  within  the  least 
practicable  degree  of  variability,  is  a  problem 
upon  which  a  vast  amount  of  scientific  research, 
ingenuity,  and  labor  has  been  expended.— The 
balance,  or  scales,  in  a  rude  form,  are  known 
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to  have  been  in  use  from  very  early  times. 
Tlie  Greeks,  as  appears  from  the  Parian  chron- 
icle, beliered  weights,  measores.  and  the  stamp- 
ing of  gold  and  silver  coins  to  nave  been  alike 
the  invention  of  Phidon,  rnler  of  Argos,  abont 
the  middle  of  the  8th  centnr  j  B.  G.  The  units 
or  oonnterpoises  to  be  emplojed  in  weighing 
could  easily  be  obtained  b  j  taking  roughly  equal 
bulks  of  some  substance  of  nearly  constant  den- 
sity, as  iron  or  brass ;  but  to  render  them  more 
definite  and  accurate,  it  became  necessary  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  more  accurate  measures  of 
capacity ;  and  a  known  volume  of  pure  water 
and  at  known  density  is  now  the  criterion  uni- 
versally resorted  to  for  determining  standards 
of  weight  This  supposes  that  the  volume  or 
cubic  contents  are  correctly  known;  and  as 
we  can  practically  only  express  content  or  ca- 
pacity in  terms  of  the  cube  of  a  length,  and 
area  in  terms  of  the  square  of  a  length,  it 
follows  that,  to  obtain  exact  units  of  measure 
of  all  the  kinds  here  to  be  considered,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  fix,  and  to  be  able  to  repro- 
duce with  the  utmost  possible  exactness,  the 
unit  of  length.  The  weight  of  bodies  in  the 
air  is  slightly  diminished  by  the  buoyancy  of 
the  medium,  and  that  of  all  bodies  upon  the 
earth  by  the  centrifugal  tendency  due  to  its 
rotation,  as  well  as  by  increase  of  elevation 
above  the  sea  level,  as  in  ascending  mountuns; 
but  since  of  these  three  disturbances  the  last 
two  affect  the  article  weighed  and  the  connter- 
poiBc  in  the  same  degree,  and  the  first  aUo  if 
their  form  and  volume  be  the  same,  while  the 
difference  it  can  occasion  in  the  result  is  ex- 
tremely slight  in  any  case,  it  follows  thiU*  in 
weighing  ordinary  articles  with  scales  or  steel- 
yards, the  true  weight  is  still  shown  under  all 
conditions  of  the  kinds  named,  or  at  the  least 
to  within  an  extremely  small  fraction.  But 
weight  determined  by  stretching  or  compress- 
ing a  spring,  as  in  the  spring  balance,  will  be 
strictly  proportional  to  the  force  of  gravity 
taking  effect  at  the  place,  and  hence  will  be 
lessened  by  the  increased  centrifugal  force  as 
we  approach  the  equator,  and  by  the  diminish- 
ing attraction  at  heights  considerably  above 
the  sea  level. — In  the  history  of  weights  and 
measures,  three  periods  distinctly  present  them- 
selves :  the  ancient,  or  that  in  which  the  clas- 
sical standards  were  employed,  ending  with 
the  decline  of  the  Boman  empire;  the  middle, 
during  which,  while  the  names  of  the  classi- 
cal measures  were  in  many  instances  pre- 
served, the  standards  were  lost,  and  the  vari- 
ous national  measures  of  Europe  grew  up; 
and  the  modern  period,  beginning  near  ^e 
close  of  the  16th  century,  and  marked  by  the 
attempts  made  toward  correcting  the  variable- 
ness found  in  the  measures  of  most  nations, 
and  to  attain  to  exact  standards  through  a 
knowledge  and  application  of  physical  princi- 
ples. Among  the  earlier  measures  of  length  of 
various  nations  are  found  such  as  the  finger^s 
length,  the  digit  (second  joint  of  the  forefin- 
ger), the  finger^s  breadth,  the  palm,  the  span. 


the  cubit  (l^i^^th  of  forearm),  the  nail,  the 
argyia  (stretch  of  the  arms),  the  foot,  pace, 
&c. ;  and  the  names  of  these  measures,  their 
almost  constant  recurrence  among  different 
nations,  and  the  dose  approximation  in  length 
of  such  as  have,  like  the  foot,  more  nearly 
acquired  the  character  of  arbitrary  measures, 
alike  establish  the  fact  that,  in  its  orig^ 
measurement  of  lengths  was  by  the  application 
of  parts  of  the  human  body.  In  some  parts  of 
the  East  the  Arabs,  it  is  said,  still  measure  the 
cubits  of  their  cloth  by  the  forearm,  with  the 
addition  of  the  breadth  of  the  other  hand, 
whid^  marks  the  end  of  the  measure ;  and  the 
width  of  the  thumb  was  in  like  manner  for- 
merly added  at  the  end  of  the  yard  by  the 
English  clothiers.  Advantages  of  such  mea- 
sures for  popular  use  are,  that  they  are  mag- 
nitudes known  by  observation  and  readily  un- 
derstood, and  in  an  average  way  always  capa- 
ble of  being  recovered,  when  more  arbitrary 
standards  might  be  wholly  lost.  But  their 
great  disadvantage  is  extreme  variableness, 
especially  when  directly  .applied;  and  in  the 
gradual  progress  of  men's  minds  toward  exact- 
ness of  conception  and  reasoning,  though  the 
precise  period  of  the  first  of  these  may  not 
now  be  known,  three  successive  plans  of  in- 
suring greater  accuracy  have  presented  them- 
selves, and  two  at  least  have  secured  perma- 
nent adoption.  The  first  is  that  of  obtaining 
a  uniform  standard  by  exchanging  the  mea- 
sures by  parts  of  the  body  for  conventional  or 
arbitrary  lengths  which  should  represent  their 
average,  and  which  were  to  be  established  by 
law ;  and  this  point  was  doubtless  reached  at 
the  same  time  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
In  England,  arbitrary  standards  i^pear  to  have 
been  known  and  in  common  use  at  an  early 
date.  The  names  "grain"  occurring  in  troy 
weight,  and  '*  barleycorn "  in  long  measure, 
show  what  were  in  that  country  the  originals 
or  natural  units  resorted  to  in  forming  these 
measures ;  or  at  the  least,  what  were  the  nat- 
ural objects  chosen  as  the  means  of  fixing  the 
value  of  such  measures.  A  statute  of  Henry 
III.  (1266)  enacts  "that  an  English  penny, 
called  the  sterling,  round,  without  clipping, 
shall  weigh  82  grains  of  wheat,  well  dried 
and  gathered  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ear; 
and  20  pence  [pennyweights]  to  make  an 
ounce,  12  ounces  a  pound,  8  pounds  a  gallon 
of  wine,  and  8  gallons  of  wine  a  bushel  of 
London,  which  is  the  8th  part  of  a  quarter." 
Again,  Edward  II.  (1824)  provides  that  the 
length  of  8  barleycorns,  round  and  dry,  shall 
make  an  inch,  12  inches  a  foot,  &c.  The  difii- 
culty  of  determining  how  much  of  the  end  of 
the  gnun  should  be  removed  to  render  it 
"  round  "  makes  this  standard  the  less  definite 
of  the  two.  No  record  exists,  however,  of  the 
actual  construction  of  standard  units  based 
upon  the  above  definitions  in  grains  and  bar- 
leycorns. In  comparisons  of  the  recorded  re- 
sults of  measurements  in  different  countries 
of  Europe,  and  at  different  periods,  much  con- 
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foBion  has  eziated  and  has  been  well  nigh  un- 
avoidable, growing  ont  of  gradoal  or  repeated 
changes  in  the  standards  in  current  use.  As 
would  be  expected,  the  modern  legal  or  oon- 
yentional  standards,  as  reproduced  and  in  ac- 
tual use,  were  found  after  a  time  to  be  subject 
to  considerable  yariation.  For  example,  from 
1650  to  1688  there  were  in  England  three  dif- 
ferent measures  of  the  wine  gallon:  1,  the 
more  general  opinion  and  usage  gave  281  cubic 
inches  to  the  gallon ;  which,  it  should  be  noted, 
is  the  capacity  of  a  cylinder  of  6  in.  height  and 
7  in.  diameter,  taking  the  circumference  at  22 
in.;  2,  the  customary  standard  at  Guildhall, 
supposed  to  be  of  such  capacity,  was  later  found 
on  measurement  to  contain  only  224  cubic 
inches;  3,  the  real  and  legal  standard,  pre- 
served at  the  treasury,  contained  282  cubic 
inches.  The  com  gallon  differed  from  any  of 
these,  being  268*6  cubic  inches.  Some  suppose 
the  gallons  of  281  and  282  inches  to  have  origi- 
nated under  separate  enactments,  the  latter 
from  one  of  Henry  YII.,  directing  that  the 
gallon  contain  8  lbs.  of  wheat ;  but  Oaghtred 
holds  that  the  larger  or  beer  gallon  was  aUowed 
for  liquids  which  yield  froth,  while  the  less 
gallon  was  that  appropriated  to  the  liquids,  such 
as  wine  and  oil,  which,  as  not  frotlung,  show 
at  once  their  true  volume.  Variations  of  this 
sort  in  measures  must  have  existed  without 
intention,  and  increased ;  and  hence  the  sec- 
ond step  toward  exactitude  of  measurements 
became  necessary,  namely,  that  of  making  ao- 
ourate  comparisons  of  the  various  standards  of 
each  ^ven  sort  in  a  country.  Attempts  of  this 
kind  appear  in  England  to  have  been  com- 
menoea  under  the  auspices  of  the  royal  society 
in  1786  and  1742;  in  the  former  year,  by  a 
comparison  of  the  English,  French,  and  old 
Boman  standards ;  and  in  the  latter,  by  the  de- 
termination, by  George  Graham,  of  the  length 
of  a  pendulum  beating  seconds  at  London  (at 
89-18  in.),  and  the  construction  of  a  standsard 
yard.  Of  this,  under  direction  of  the  house  of 
cwmmons,  Mr.  Bird  prepared  two  accurate  cop- 
ies, respectively  marked  *'  Standard  yard,  1758  " 
and  *'  1760,"  and  intended  for  adoption  as  the 
legal  standards.  He  determined  and  prepared 
also  the  pound  troy,  the  original  of  that  now 
in  use.  Of  these  two  standards  no  intentional 
alteration  has  since  been  made ;  So  that  these 
and  their  derivatives  are  now  in  use  in  England 
and  the  United  States.  The  third  proposed 
step  in  the  way  of  rendering  measures  exact, 
has  reference  rather  to  the  means  of  making 
the  standards  recoverable  in  case  they  should 
be  lost.  In  the  definite  pursuit  of  this  pur- 
pose, the  French  philosophers  of  the  time  of 
the  revolution  took  the  lead,  and  devised  the 
metric  system,  in  which  the  unit  of  length  is  de- 
rived from  the  dimensions  of  the  earth,  and  the 
units  of  capacity  and  weight  are  made  depen- 
dent upon  the  former,  while  the  whole  has  deci- 
mal multiples  and  subdivisions.  As  this  system 
has  since  gone  into  very  extended  use,  a  full  ac- 
count of  it  will  be  given  after  completing  the 


history  of  the  English  and  American  standards. 
The  efforts  of  the  French  philosophers  called 
attention  in  England  to  the  desirableness  of 
having  the  standards  commensurable  with  a 
natursd  unit ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  length  of 
the  seconds  pendulum  at  London  was  selected. 
Beports  made  in  1816,  1818,  and  1620,  to  the 
house  of  commons,  based  on  experiments  and 
comparisons,  in  which  Wollaston,  Dr.  Toung, 
Gapt.  Eater,  and  Prof.  Playfair  took  a  prom- 
inent part,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  imperial 
measures  and  standards,  under  the  act  6  George 
IV.,  which  took  effect  Jan.  1,  1826,  and 
which  the  law  of  5  and  6  William  IV.,  taking 
effect  Jan.  1,  1886,  did  not  modify  in  respect 
to  the  standards  adopted.  The  weights  and 
measures  which  had  been  in  vogue  in  England 
previous  to  these  acts,  based  on  Bird's  stan- 
dards, 1768  and  1760,  had  meanwhile  become 
established  in  the  United  States,  so  that  here 
the  standards  of  the  old  English  system  are 
still  in  force.  In  the  imperial  measures,  the 
yard  copied  from  the  standard  of  1760  was  to 
be  of  brass,  and  measured  at  the  temperature 
of  62"*  F.,  while  its  length  was  further  defined 
by  declaring  that  of  the  pendulum  beating  sec- 
onds of  mean  time  in  the  latitude  of  London, 
at  the  above  temperature,  in  a  vacuum,  and  at 
the  level  of  the  sea,  to  be  89*1898  inches  of 
the  above  standard.  The  pound  troy,  from 
the  standard  of  1758,  is  also  defined  by  deter- 
mining that  the  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water 
weighed  in  air  by  brass  weights,  at  62"*,  the 
barometer  being  at  80  inches,  is  equal  to 
262-458  grains  (the  pound  being  5,760  grains). 
The  standard  for  measures  of  capacity,  wheth- 
er dry  or  li<juid,  was  declared  to  be  the  gal- 
lon, to  contain  10  lbs.  avoirdupois  weight  (this 
pound  being  7,000  grains  troy)  of  distUled  wa- 
ter, weighed  in  air,  at  62°  F.,  the  barometer 
showing  80  inches — this  to  be  thenceforward 
the  measure  for  all  liquids;  and  the  bushel 
was  determined  by  the  requirement  that  it 
should  contain  8  such  gallons.  These  stan- 
dards only  became  compulsory  as  the  sole  legal 
measures  after  Jan.  1 ,  1886.  The  gallon  in  this 
system  contains  277*274  cubic  inches.  The 
former  wine  gallon  is  hence  0*83811  of  the  im- 
perial, or  very  nearly  6  of  the  former  to  5  of 
the  latter ;  while  the  old  or  Winchester  bushel 
(so  called  because  its  standard  was  long  pre- 
served at  Winchester)  was  0*969447  of  the 
imperial  bushel,  or  about  88  of  the  former 
to  82  of  the  latter.  Soon  after  the  standards 
were  prepared  they  were  destroyed  by  the 
burning  of  the  houses  of  parliament  (1884); 
but  fortunately  the  astronomical  society  had 
procured  a  most  carefully  prepared  copy  of  the 
imperial  standard  yard,  and  the  mint  was  in 
possession  of  an  exact  copy  of  the  pound,  so 
that  it  was  possible  to  reproduce  the  lost  stan- 
dards with  great  precision.  The  commission 
appointed  in  1888  to  restore  them,  of  which 
Airy,  Baily,  Herschel,  Lubbock,  and  Sheep- 
shanks were  members,  afteV  much  investiga- 
tion, reported  in  1841  that,  since  the  passage 
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of  the  act  5  George  lY.,  seyeral  elements  of 
reduction  of  the  pendulum  experiments,  on 
whioh  some  of  its  provisions  were  based,  had 
been  found  to  be  doubtful  or  erroneous,  there 
haying  been  defects  in  the  agate  planes  of  the 
pendmum  used  bj  Oapt.  Eater,  and  errors  in 
finding  its  specific  gravity,  and  in  reductions 
for  buoyancy  of  the  air  and  for  elevation  above 
the  sea  level  They  concluded  that  the  course 
prescribed  in  the  act  would  not  necessarily  re- 
produce the  original  yard ;  that  the  other  defi- 
nition in  the  act  of  the  yard  as  a  certain  brass 
rod  was  the  best  that  could  be  adopted ;  and 
that  by  aid  of  the  astronomical  society^s  scale, 
and  a  few  other  highly  accurate  copies  known, 
the  standard  could  be  restored  without  sensible 
error.  Mr.  Baily  was  selected  to  prepare  the 
new  standard,  having  five  copies  of  the  pre- 
ceding on  which  to  base  his  comparison ;  and 
on  his  death  in  1844  Mr.  Sheepshanks  con- 
tinued the  necessary  observations,  the  latter 
alone  executing  in  aU,  in  the  course  of  this  la- 
bor, about  200,000  micrometric  measurements. 
Of  several  standard  copies  finally  prepared  by 
him,  each  being  a  square  inch  bar,  of  a  bronze 
oonsistinff  of  copper  with  a  small  percentage 
of  tin  and  zinc,  88  in.  in  length,  with  half-inch 
wells  sunk  to  the  middle  of  the  bar,  one  inch 
from  each  end,  in  which  the  lines  defining  the 
yard  are  drawn  on  gold  plugs,  six  were  finally 
selected  and  reported  by  the  commissioners  in 
March,  1854;  of  these,  the  one  marked  "Bronze, 
19"  was  selected  as  the  parliamentary  stan- 
dard yard,  the  remaining  five  being  deposited, 
along  with  copies  of  the  standard  of  weight, 
with  as  many  public  institutions  and  scientific 
bodies.  These  standards  were  legalized  in  Ju- 
ly, 1855 ;  and  in  case  of  loss  of  the  parliamen- 
tary copy,  it  was  provided  that  the  standards 
should  be  restored  by  comparison  of  the  other 
selected  copies,  or  such  as  might  be  available. 
Thus,  the  latest  verdict  of  science  may  be  re- 
garded as  adverse  to  the  practicability  of  basing 
a  system  of  weights  and  measures  on  any  in- 
variable natural  unit  of  dimension.  Bronze 
bar  No.  11,  whioh  has  the  standard  length  at  a 
temperature  of  61*79^,  has  been  presented  to 
the  United  States,  and  is  the  actual  standard  of 
comparison. — ^The  weights  and  measures  used 
by  the  various  colonies  planted  in  America 
were  from  the  first  the  same  with  those  of 
England  at  the  corresponding  period.  Oonsid- 
erable  variations  naturally  grew  up  in  the  dif- 
ferent colonies,  and  the  several  weights  and 
measures  already  in  use  being  adopted  with 
little  or  no  change  when  these  became  states, 
the  discrepancies  continued  to  exist.  By  a 
resolution  of  the  senate,  March  8,  1817,  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  commissioned  to  examine 
the  subject  of  the  weights  and  measures  of  the 
United  States,  including  (it  appears)  the  ques- 
tion of  the  desirableness  of  the  adoption  of 
the  French  system  or  some  similar  one.  Mr. 
Adams  had  the  standards  employed  in  the  va- 
rious custom  houses  of  the  country  examined 
and  carefully  measured  during  the  years  1819- 


'20 ;  and  in  a  table  accompanying  his  report, 
published  in  Washington  in  1821,  he  shows  that 
very  considerable  discrepancies  then  existed 
within  the  limits  of  the  several  states,  and 
often  within  the  same  state,  in  all  the  measures 
of  weight,  dimension,  and  capacity.  He  re- 
viewed the  French  system  at  length,  and  re- 
ported unfavorably  to  its  adoption,  chiefly  on 
the  grounds  of  the  popular  repugnance  to  a 
new  system,  of  the  subversion  of  uniformity 
that  for  a  time  would  result,  and  the  incon- 
venience, in  his  view,  of  a  decimal  system. 
By  an  act  of  congress.  May  19,  1828,  the  brass 
troy  pound  procured  by  the  American  minister 
at  London  in  1827,  which  was  a  copy  prepared 
by  Oapt.  Eater  of  the  English  standard,  was 
declared  the  standard  troy  pound  of  the  mint 
of  the  United  States,  conformably  to  which  its 
coinage  should  be  regulated.  The  senate.  May 
29,  1880,  directed  a  new  comparison  of  the 
weights  and  measures  in  use  at  the  different 
custom  houses.  This  was  intrusted  to  Prof. 
Hassler;  and  though  much  discrepancy  was 
found,  the  mean  corresponded  closely  with  the 
English  standards  verified  in  1776.  Under  Mr. 
Hassler's  supervision,  accurate  copies  of  the 
received  standards  of  weights  and  measures 
were  supplied  to  all  the  custom  houses.  Mean- 
while, by  a  joint  resolution  of  congress,  Jane 
14,  1886,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  was 
directed  to  cause  a  complete  set  of  lUl  the 
weiffhts  and  measures  adopted  as  standards  to 
be  delivered  to  the  governor  of  each  state  in 
the  Union  for  the  use  of  the  states  respectively. 
These,  as  well  as  accurate  balances  for  adjust- 
ing the  weights,  have  been  supplied,  and  the 
statutory  standards  of  every  state  have  been 
made  conformable  to  the  standards  so  fur- 
nished. It  is  to  be  observed  that  congress  has 
never  made  any  enactment  in  reference  to  the 
old  English  standards  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  since  the  latter  were  necessarily  in  force 
as  the  national  standards  unless  changed  by 
legislative  enactment.  The  only  exception  is 
the  legalization  of  the  troy  pound,  used  in  the 
mint,  which  is  identical  with  the  correspond- 
ing British  troy  pound.  The  other  standards 
of  the  United  States  are  the  yard  of  86  inches 
and  the  avoirdupois  pound  of  7,000  grains, 
both  identical  with  the  corresponding  British 
imperial  standards;  the  gallon,  intended  to 
represent  the  old  wine  ^dlon  of  281  cubic 
inches,  but  defined  as  containing  58,872^2  grains 
of  distilled  water  at  its  maximum  density, 
weighed  in  air  of  the  temperature  of  62**  F., 
and  barometric  pressure  of  80  in.;  and  the 
bushel,  containing  77*6274  pounds  of  water  un- 
der the  same  conditions,  equivalent  to  the  old 
Winchester  bushel  of  2,150*42  cubic  inches. 
Before  the  completion  of  the  new  imperial 
standard,  the  American  yard  was  taken  from 
a  scale  made  for  the  United  States  by  Trough- 
ton,  which  was  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
the  old  standard  and  with  the  astronomical 
society's  scale,  but  which  had  never  been  di- 
rectly compared  with  either.    On  compariaon 
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with  the  bronxe  standard  No.  11,  the  yard  on 
the  Tronc^ton  scale  was  fonnd  to  be  nearly 
Y^  of  an  inch  too  long,  and  henoe  all  the 
copies  fnmished  to  the  states  are  subject  to 
that  minute  correction,  since  the  British  yard 
b  onquestionably  the  only  authentic  represen- 
tative  of  the  old  standard  from  which  our 
measures  are  derived.  The  use  of  the  metric 
standards  has  been  legalized,  but  not  made  ob- 
ligatory, in  Great  Britain  since  1864,  and  in 
the  United  States  since  1866.-— Jfetrie  Stan- 
dards. In  France,  as  before  mentioned,  a  radi- 
cal change  was  made  in  the  existing  standards 
by  the  adoDtion  in  1796  of  a  system  aocordinff 
to  which  tne  tv.Wv.ttt  P<^  ^^  ^  meridioniu 
quadrant  of  the  etavi  should  be  the  unit  of 
length  measure,  called  the  mitre;  the  unit  of 
surface  measure  being  the  square  of  ten  metres, 
called  the  are;  the  unit  of  capacity  measure, 
the  cube  of  a  tenth  part  of  tiie  metre,  called 
the  litre;  that  of  toe  measure  of  solidity, 
having  the  capacity  of  a  cubic  metre,  called 
the  $tire;  and  the  unit  of  weight  being  the 
weight  of  that  quantity  of  distiUed  water  at 
its  maximum  density  which  fills  the  cube  of 
^®  riT  P^^  ^'  ^  metre,  called  the  gramme. 
Each  unit  has  its  decimal  multiples  and  subdi- 
visions, which  are  indicated  by  prefixes  placed 
before  the  names  of  the  several  fundamental 
units.  The  prefixes  denoting  multiples,  de- 
rived from  the  Greek,  are  deeoy  ten;  heetOy 
hundred ;  H2(?,*  thousand ;  and  myriay  ten  thou- 
sand. Those  denoting  subdivisions  are  taken 
from  the  Latin,  and  are  deei^  tentib;  eentif 
hundredth:  and  milli^  thousandth.  We  tbus 
have kUomitre^  mitre^  millimetre;  hUogramme^ 
gramme^  milligramme.  A  complete  list  of  the 
metric  measures  and  their  equivalents  in  Amer- 
ican units  will  be  found  bdow  in  the  general 
table  of  weights  and  measures  of  all  countries, 
under  the  head  of  France.  An  arc  of  the  me- 
ridian extending  from  Dunkirk  to  Barcelona, 
and  comprising  about  10°  of  latitude,  was 
measured  trigonometrically,  in  order  to  deduce 
from  it,  with  the  aid  of  other  arcs  previously 
measured  in  Peru  and  in  Sweden,  the  length 
of  the  meridional  quadrant  passing  through 
Paris.  This  length  was  found  in  terms  of  t£e 
toiee  or  old  fathom  (six-foot)  measure  of  France, 
which  was  used  in  the  measurement  of  the  base 
lines;  and  its  ten-millionth  part,  or  the  lenf^th 
of  the  mitre^  was  determined  to  be  448*296 
lines,  the  line  being  the  yl^  ^^  ^  ^^'ot.  It  ap- 
pearhig  thus  that  four  metres  would  exceed 
two  toises  by  the  19th  part  of  a  toise,  very 
nearly,  the  following  process  of  constructing 
the  metre  was  adopted :  Nineteen  pieces  were 
made,  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  each  other, 
so  that  their  aggregate  would  be  a  toise;  upon 
careful  comparison  it  was  found  that  one  had 
almost  exactly  the  required  length.  This  piece, 
together  with  the  two  toises  that  had  served 
in  the  base  measurements,  was  placed  in  the 
comparator  and  compared  with  four  single 
metre  bars  abutted  together,  which  were  simi- 
larly compared  with  each  other,  and  adjusted 


by  grinding  and  poHshing  their  ends  until  they 
had  the  desired  length.  These  bars  were,  like 
the  toises,  of  iron ;  one  of  them  was  chosen  for 
the  French  standard,  from  which  the  platinum 
metre  of  the  archives,  which  is  the  legal  stan- 
dard of  France,  was  copied.  Another  of  these 
original  metres  was  brought  to  the  United 
States,  and  has  served  as  the  standard  for  the 
geodesy  of  the  coast  survey,  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  metric  standsird  for  this  country. 
The  kilogramme  was  constructed  by  means  of 
a  cylinder  of  one  fourth  of  a  metre  diameter 
and  equal  height,  very  carefully  admeasured ; 
it  was  hollow,  and  Just  heavy  enough  to  sink 
freely  in  water.  The  volume  of  water  dis- 
placed by  it  being  weighed  by  means  of  an 
approximate  kilogramme  and  fractions,  the  cor- 
rection required  to  reduce  the  experimental 
weight  to  the  prescribed  value  of  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  decimetre  of  water  at  its  maximum 
density  was  deduced,  making  due  allowances 
for  the  buoyancy  of  the  air  and  all  other  requi- 
site corrections.  FinaUy  a  kilogramme  of  plati- 
num was  deposited  in  the  archives  of  France 
as  the  prototype  unit  of  weight.  It  has  been 
found  to  be  equal  to  16,482*848  grains,  or 
2*2046212  pounds  avoirdupois,  by  the  most 
careful  comparisons.  The  metre  was  found  to 
be  89*87079  English  inches,  but  the  most  recent 
and  elaborate  comparisons,  made  at  the  ord- 
nance survey  office  in  Southampton,  indicate 
that  it  is  only  89*87048  inches.  The  difficulty 
in  making  an  exact  comparison  between  the 
metre  and  the  inch  or  the  yard,  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  metre  is  an  end  measure,  of  plati- 
num, having  its  standard  length  at  82°  F.,  while 
the  yard  is  a  line  measure,  of  bronze,  standard 
at  62°  F.  They  cannot  therefore  be  directly 
compared,  and  the  dilatation  by  temperature 
comes  into  effect,  and  requires  to  be  ascer- 
tained with  the  utmost  accuracy.  The  means 
of  comparison  for  standards  of  len^h  are  dif- 
ferent, according  to  their  being  Ime  or  end 
measures.  In  the  former  case,  when,  as  in  the 
British  yard,  the  standard  length  is  contained 
between  lines  drawn  upon  the  bar,  the  com- 
parator is  necessarily  optical,  which  enables  us 
to  measure  by  means  of  micrometer  micro- 
scopes the  minute  differences  between  differ- 
ent measures  traced  from  the  same  standard 
by  mechanical  means.  But  when  the  stan- 
dards are  end  measures,  or  contained  between 
the  terminal  planes  of  the  bar,  the  compari-* 
son  is  necessarily  made  by  actual  contact, 
the  rotation  of  a  mirror  or  tilting  of  a  deli- 
cate level  being  used  as  the  means  of  indi- 
cating the  minute  differences.  In  standard 
measures  of  the  latter  kind,  it  is  now  custo- 
mary to  make  the  terminal  surfaces  very  small 
and  ground  off  parallel  to  each  other  by  means 
of  cylindrical  bearings  near  each  end  of  the 
bar.  It  is  only  by  such  means  that  parallelism 
approaching  to  geometrical  accuracy  can  be 
obtained.  In  both  kinds  of  comparison,  a  pre- 
cision of  the  Tiro^TnrTr  P&ri;  of  an  inch  may  be 
reached.    The  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining 
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extreme  precision  arises  from  the  yariability 
of  temperature ;  and  this  is  greatly  enhanced 
when  the  measures  compared  are  of  different 
volume,  and  still  more  when  of  different  met- 
als. In  comparisons  of  precision,  it  is- there- 
fore necessary  to  insure  a  great  uniformity  of 
temperature,  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible 
the  influence  of  the  bodily  heat  of  the  observer 
upon  the  apparatus.  In  comparisons  of  weights, 
the  accuracy  attainable  with  the  best  balances 
at  present  in  use  is  readily  to  the  r.yiri.innr 
pait,  and  by  repetition,  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, may  be  pushed  considerably  further,  to 
the  Y^  of  a  grun  in  a  pound,  or  at  the  ut- 
most to  iV  of  a  milligramme  in  a  kilogramme. 
But  for  such  nrecision  it  is  necessary  that  the 
weighing  be  aone  in  a  vacuum,  since  minute 
errors  will  arise  from  movements  of  the  air 
within  the  case  of  the  balances,  apart  from  the 
corrections  due  to  the  buoyancy  of  the  air, 
which  wiU  affect  differently  weights  of  differ- 
ent volume.  Even  in  France  it  was  not  found 
practicable  at  oiice  to  introduce  the  metric 
units  into  common  nse;  and  although  they 
were  at  first  made  compulsory,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  relax  the  law  so  as  to  permit  the 
use  of  halves  and  quarters  of  the  several  nnits. 
Since  1840,  however,  the  metric  measures  have 
been  the  only  ones  in  common  use  in  France ; 
and  the  system  has  found  a  very  large  accept- 
ance among  other  nations.  This  fact  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  necessity  existing  in  many  coun- 
tries of  making  some  change  for  the  nnification 
of  standards  used  in  their  various  provinces, 
in  order  to  remedy  the  evil  of  varying  local 
standards,  and  to  the  additional  advantage  of 
international  uuiformity  presented  by  theaidop- 
tion  of  the  metric  system.  For  many  years  its 
use  was  limited  to  the  nations  of  Latin  origin 
cognate  to  the  French,  but  the  recent  adoption 
of  the  metric  system  throughout  the  German 
empire  has  determined  its  prevalence  on  the 
European  continent.— The  only  standard  which 
may  contend  with  the  metre  for  universal 
adoption  is  the  English  inch,  which  is  the  com- 
mon unit  of  length  in  the  British  empire,  Rus- 
sia, and  the  United  States.  Sir  John  Herschel 
has  pointed  out  that  the  polar  axis  of  the  earth 
is  almost  exactly  500,500,000  inches,  and  that 
the  inch  may  therefore  be  considered  quite  as 
properly  a  natural  standard  as  the  metre ;  and 
that  the  desirable  correlation  between  volume 
and  weight  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a 
cubic  foot  of  distilled  water  weighs  very  nearly 
1,000  ounces.  By  slight  changes  of  the  units 
this  relation  might  be  made  exact,  and  the  inch 
become  equal  to  the  go6.oio.floo  pa^  of  the 
earth^B  polar  axis,  25  of  such  inches  making  a 
cubit,  equal  to  the  TT.TroV.mnr  part  of  the  polar 
radius. — With  a  view  to  the  construction  of 
more  perfect  and  uniform  copies  of  the  metre 
and  kilogrammes,  and  their  distribution  to  dif- 
ferent countries,  an  international  standard  com- 
mission, composed  of  scientific  representatives 
from  all  civilized  nations, was  formed  in  1869, 
meeting  at  Paris,  and  its  work  is  now  (1876) 


nearly  completed .  This  movement  has  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  internar 
tional  bureau  of  weights  and  measures,  mun- 
tained  at  the  common  charge  of  the  contract- 
ing powers,  and  having  for  its  object  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  international  standards  and 
their  test  copies ;  the  maintenance  of  the  appa- 
ratus for  comparison ;  the  periodic  verification 
of  the  metres  and  other  standards  of  different 
nations;  the  comparison  of  geodetic  measur- 
ing bars,  and  scales  used  for  scientific  work ; 
and  in  general  the  maintenance  of  extreme 
precision  and  permanence  in  the  fundamental 
units  of  measure.  The  new  prototypes  con- 
form as  exactly  as  possible  to  those  heretofore 
recognized  as  standards,  and  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  make  them  conform  more  nearly 
to  their  theoretical  definitions.  In  regard  to 
the  metre,  it  has  been  found  as  the  result  of 
more  extended  geodetic  measurements,  up  to 
1875,  that  the  meridional  quadrant  exceeds 
10,000,000  metres  by  about  1,850  metres,  and 
that  consequently  the  metre  falls  short  of  its 
definition  by  its  7^  part.  The  kilogramme 
is  in  like  mannet  found  to  differ  from  its  pre- 
sumed value  by  some  small  fraction,  in  conse- 
auence  of  the  great  difficulty  attending  exact 
determinations  of  that  kind.  But  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  material  standards,  of 
which  there  are  many  exact  copies,  are  all-suf- 
ficient for  the  preservation  of  the  adopted 
units.  The  new  standards  are  made  of  an  al- 
loy of  platinum  and  iridium,  which  possesses 
the  most  desirable  mechanical  and  chemical 
properties,  insuring  their  remaining  unchanged 
for  all  time. — See  Panctou^s  Metrologis  (Paris, 
1780) ;  Bessel  on  the  Prussian  unit  of  length 
(Berlin,  1889);  the  report  of  J.  Q.  Adams 
(Washington,  1821);  Hassler's  "Report  on 
the  Oonstruction  of  Standards  for  the  United 
States"  (H.  R.  Doc.  299, 1882);  the  "Account 
of  the  Construction  of  the  New  National  Stan- 
dard of  Length,  and  of  its  Principal  Copies,*'  in 
the  "  Philosophical  Transactions  "  (vol.  clxvii., 
London,  1857);  account  of  the  restoration  of 
the  standard  of  weight,  in  the  "Philosophi- 
cal Transactions  "  (1856) ;  Bache's  "  Report  on 
Standard  Weights  and  Measures"  (Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  27,  1857);  J.  H.  Alexander,  "Universal 
Dictionary  of  Weights  and  Measures "  (Balti- 
more, 1850) ;  Woolhouse,  "  Measures,  Weights, 
and  Moneys  of  all  Nations"  (Weale's  series, 
London,  1856);  F.  W.  Clarke,  "  Weights,  Mea- 
sures, and  Money  of  all  Nations  "  (New  York, 
1875);  Charles  Davies,  "The  Metric  System, 
&c."  (New  York,  1871) ;  F.  A.  P.  Barnard, 
"The  Metric  System"  (New  York,  1871); 
and  reports  of  the  warden  of  the  standards 
(London),  of  which  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  (1872- 
'5)  are  very  interesting  and  valuable.  See  also 
"  Comparisons  of  Standards  of  Length  made 
at  the  Ordnance  Office,  Southampton,"  by 
Capt.  A.  R.  Clarke  (1866),  and  "  Report  of  the 
British  Standards  Commission  on  the  Metric 
System  "  (1869). — ^The  following  is  a  summary 
of  weights  and  measures  in  use  among  the 
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principal  nations  of  the  globe,  with  their  equiv- 
alents in  the  standards  of  the  United  States : 

Arabia  (Mocha).— Length :  the  gxa  =  25  In.,  tho  covkl  =  19 
liL,  the  kasaaba  =  4-1  yards.  LiquTdB :  188  Takiaa  =  8  nuaflaB 
=  1  gndda  =:  3  galbna.  Weights :  40  takiaa  =  1  maond  =  8 
Iba.  avolrdapoia ;  and  150  maunda  =  15  frazila  =  1  bahar  s 
450  lbs.    The  weighta  of  Egypt  are  used  In  some  parts. 

ArfftnUn^  Sspubiic.—ipee  Spain,}  Metric  system  legal 
and  used  In  customs. 

^iM^rM.— Length :  1,728  pankte  =  144  Unten  =  12  zoU  = 
1  ftass  =  1-0371  ft. ;  6  Aiss  =  1  klafter;  and  4,000  klaAer  s  l 
melle  =  4-7142  m.  Surftoe :  1,600  square  klafter  =  1  joch  s= 
1^4228  acre.  Liquid :  80  kannen  =  40  maaase  =  4  Tiertel  =  1 
eimers  14-95  galla.;  and  82  eimersl  Aider.  D17:  16 
mOhlmaaasel  =  8  aehtel  =  4  Tiertel  =  1  metze  =  1*745  Dush. ; 
and  80  metzeo  =  1  mnth.  Weight :  1  loth  =  270-9  grs. ;  and 
82  loth  =  16  unzeo  =  4  Tiordlng  =  2  mark  =  1  pftmd  =  1-2852 
lb.  The  measures  differ  in  some  parts ;  the  French  measures, 
onder  different  names,  were  nuule  legal  in  1876. 

Baden.— The  Aiss  is  0-9842  ft. ;  the  stQtze.  8  963  galls. ;  the 
malter,  4-267  bash.  =  15  dtotlltrea ;  the  pftmd,  11029  lb. 
aroirdupois.    Metric  system  since  1872. 

Sawtria.—Tha  fUss  is  0-9517  ft. ;  the  aimer,  16-944  galla. ; 
the  scheffel,  6*81  bush. ;  the  pftind,  1*2846  lb.  Metric  system 
ainee  1872. 

£elgium.Since  1820,  the  French  weights  and  measnres, 
but  retaining  mainly  the  Dutch  names ;  as,  aune  or  elle  for 
mdtre ;  Utron  or  kan  for  litre ;  livre  or  pond  for  kilogramme. 
In  weight,  the  denominations,  ascending  b/  tens,  are  the 
korrel,  wlgtle,  lood,  ons,  and  the  pond  =  2-!£04S6  Iba.  8ur- 
Ihce :  100  sq.  eUes  =  1  are  =  119-60m  sq.  yds.  The  cubic  elle 
=  1  stdre  =  1*808  cub.  yd. 

Bohemia.— The  Prague  foot  =  1 1-88  In.  The  measures  are 
ganenllv  those  of  Austria. 

Branl.— In  general,  those  of  Portugal.  But  of  Braill 
pounds,  99  =  100  lbs.  STolrd. ;  5  varas  =  6  yds.  Tho  medlda 
=:  I  gall. ;  the  alqueire  =  1*185  bush. ;  the  mark  =  7-8781 01. 
troy.    Metric  system  now  legal. 

Bremen,— The  fhss  is  11-886  in. ;  the  monren,  0*6848  sere ; 
the  Tiertel,  1-915  gall. ;  the  schelfel,  2-102  buah. ,  the  pfUnd 
=  2  mark  =  16  unzen  =  82  k)th  =  1*0986  lb.  avolid.  (See 
Germany,) 

Canada  and  other  SriHeh  Posfewions  in  North  Amer- 
ica.—The  weights  snd  measures  are  those  of  Great  Britain. 
Metric  system  legal,  but  not  obligatory. 
•  Cape  t^Good  Hope.— The  Dutch  standards  were  Ibrmerly 
in  use.  but  ore  now  mainly  superseded  by  the  English. 

CAut— In  geoetol,  those  of  Spain.    Metric  system  legal. 

^Mna.— Length:  100  ikns  =  10  tsuns  =  1  cnik  or covid  = 
18-125  in. :  and  100  chiks  =  10  oheungs  or  fkthoms  =  1  yan  = 
109-4  ft.  Liquid :  100  kops  s  10  shings  =  12  catties  =  1  tau 
=  1-818  goU. ;  and  10  taus  =  1  hwuh  =  1818  galla.  Weight : 
16  taels  =  1  catty  or  pound  =  1|  lb.  ayoird. ;  100  cattiea  =  1 
pecul  or  tom  =  188|  lbs. 

(^6a.~Generally,  those  of  Spain.  In  trade  ere  also  used 
100  lfbras  =  4  arrobassl  quintal  s  101-75  lbs.  avoird.;  the 
Tora  =  88-888  in. ;  the  fknega  m  2-9  bush. ;  the  arroba  tbt 
wine,  8-42  galls. 

Z>eRmarA:.— Length :  144  linles  =  12  tommes  =  1  ibd  = 
1-0298  ft. ;  and  24.000  Ibds  =  12,000  alena  =  1  mill  ==  4*68  m. 
Liqald :  8  potta  =  4 kandes  =  2041  galls.  Dry :  86 potts  =  2 
aktoppens  =  1  flerding  =  0-990  bush. ;  and  88  f jerdtngs  =  22 
tondes  =  1  Uwt  =  86-8*  buah.  Weigbt :  82  orts  =  1  unae 
=  1-1029  oz.  sTolrd. ;  and  16  unzea  =  2  marks  t=  1  pund  = 
1*1029  lb. ;  n6  punds  =  1  llspund ;  20  llspunds  =  1  skippund 
=  852-91bs. 

JSasi  Indies  (Bengal,  Oa]etttta).~Length :  86  lows  =  12 
nngleez  =  8  moots  or  hands  =  1  span  =  9  in. ;  and  8  spans  = 
4  cubits  =  2guz  or  yards  =  1  flithom ;  1,000  flithoms  =  1  coss 
=  1 A  m.  Weight  (basaar) :  80  siccas  =  16  chittacks  =  1  seer 
=:  2-OSSS  lbs. ;  and  40  seers  =  1  maund.  In  Madraa,  the 
morcol  is  8-25  galls. ;  the  tIs,  8,125  lbs.  In  Bombay,  the 
hath  ia  18  in. ;  the  parah,  8*88  bush  ;  the  seer,  0*7  lb.  Many 
other  Toriatlona,  of  course,  exist  in  the  different  dis^cts  and 
ialonds.  The  metric  system  is  now  legalised,  but  the  kilo- 
gramme is  called  ser.  Special  weights  and  messures  may  be 
authorized  by  the  goTemor  general,  but  must  be  a  multiple 
or  submultiple  of  the  aboTC. 

JSgypt.— The  common  cubit  =  22*667  in. ;  that  for  Indian 
goods.  25  in. ;  for  European  cloths,  26*5  In.  Diy :  24  rubahs 
=  6  weybehs  =  1  ardeb  =  5^00  bush.  Weight :  144  dlrrhems 
s  12  ukkiyehs  =  1  lb.  or  rutl  =  15*75  oz.  aroird. ;  and  100 
rutis  s  1  cantar.  The  weights  and  measnres  Tsiy,  howeTcr, 
Id  different  porta. 

jFVianc«.— Length :  1,000  milHro^tres  =  100  centimetres  = 
10  d6dm«tres  =  l  mdtre  =  89-87079  in. ;  and  10,000  metres 
=  1,000  d^comfttres  =  100  hectometres  =  10  kltom^tres  =  1 
myriamare  =  6*21882  m.  Surikce:  100  centlares  =  l  are, 
€.  €.,  1  square  ddcamdtre  =  0*0247  aero ;  and  100  ares  =  10 
d6caroa  =  l  hectare.  Liquid:  1,000  millllitres=  100  centi- 
Utrea  s  10  d4cilltres  s  1  Utre,  i.  «.,  1  cubic  dddmdtre  = 
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61-0tT06  e«b.  in.  =  2-1184  pints ;  and  10,000  llti«a  s  1,000  d6. 
calitres  =  100  hectolitres  =  10  kilolitres  s  1  myxioUtre  =r 
2,641-8  gaUs.  Solid :  10  d^cisteres  b  1  stdra,  i.  s.,  1  cuMo 
metre  =  85-8166 cub.  ft. ;  and  10  stores = 1  decastere.  Weight: 
1,000  milligrammes  =  100  centigrammes  =  10  decigrammes 
=  1  gramme  =  15'48  grs.  troy ;  and  10,000  grammes  =  1,000 
decagrammes  =  100  hectogrammes  =  10  kilogrammes  =  1 
myrbgrarome  =  22-046  lbs.  avoh^.  In  the  old  system,  of 
length :  144  lignes  =  12  pouces  =  1  "pled  do  roi "=  12-79  in. ; 
and  12.000  pleds  =  2,000  toises  =  1  '*  ifeue  de  poste.*"  Weight: 
72  grains  =  1  gros  -,  and  128  gros  =  16  onces  =  2  marcs  =  1 
poids  de  marc  =  1-8116  lb.  troy. 

Fran l;fort'On-tAe-Main.— The  ftiss  is  11*27 In.;  the  Tier- 
tel, 1-895  gall. ;  the  matter  or  aehtel  =  4  simmer  =  8-256  bush.; 
thepfhnd  =  1-0814 lb.  STolrd.    (See  Germany.) 

(renoa.~The  palmo  is  0-8178  ft.,  the  piede  manusle  1-226 
ft,  the  piede  lipHindo  l-6b57  ft.,  the  bracdo  1,907  ft.;  the 
barile  =  50  plnte  =  19-605  galls. ;  the  quarto  =  12  gombette  = 
0-427  bush. ;  the  rottolo  s  18  once  =  1-0488  lb.  avoiid.  (See 
Italy.) 

Germany.— The  great  diTerslty  of  weights  and  measures 
which  has  heretofore  obtained  in  the  different  states  has  re- 
cently been  done  away  with  by  the  obligatory  use  of  the 
metric  standards  throughout  the  emphie.   The  old  r 


are  noticed  under  the  heads  of  tho  different  states.  In  the 
use  of  the  metric  system  there  has  been  some  adaptation  of 
names  to  the  longtuiffe.  Units  of  length:  the  meter  or  stab, 
sentimeter  or  new  Z01I,  millimeter  or  strlch.  Surfoce:  arond 
hektor.  Capodty :  liter  or  kanne,  hectoliter  or  fass ;  50  liters 
make  1  scheffel;  e  liter  is  called  schoppen.  Weight:  kilo- 
gram =  2  pfund ;  50  kitograms  =  1  zentner ;  1,000  kilogruns 
=  1  tonne.  The  Taluea  of  the  metric  units  are  precisely  the 
same  as  In  France. 

Great  Britnin.—Vor  the  Talne  of  the  seTeral  units  of 
weight  and  meaaure,  see  the  preceding  general  statement 
The  denominationa  and  Talnes  in  the  measures  of  length, 
surfhce,  and  soliditT  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  United 
States.  The  same  Is  true  of  the  Tarions  systems  of  weight 
The  stone  is  14  lbs.  The  units  of  liquid  and  of  dry  meaaure 
at  present  differ  from  those  of  the  United  States,  as  preTl* 
oosly  explained,  being  those  known  ss  the  Imperial:  1  Imp. 
esllon  =  1-2006  U.  S.  gall. ;  1  imp.  bushel  =  l-0»5  U.  8.  bush. 
In  customary  use  measures  of  tne  some  name  differ.  Thus, 
in  whie  measure :  82  gills  =  8  pints  =  4  quarts  s  1  gaDon ;  M 
gallona  =  1  tlrrce ;  1|  tierce  =  1  hogshead ;  2  hogsiieads  =  1 

rpe,  butt  or  puncheon.  Beer  measure :  82  gills  s  8  pints  = 
quarta  =  1  gallon ;  and  86  gallons  =  4  firkins  =  2  kilderkins 
=  1  barrel ;  8  kilderkins  (54  gallons)  =  1  hogshead ;  4  hogs- 
heads =  2  butts  =  1  tun.  Dry  (the  galton  the  some  as  for 
liquids):  82  gills  =r 8  pints  =  4  quarts  =  1  gallon;  8  gallona 
s  4  pecks  =  1  bushel ;  and  80  bushels  =  20  coombs  =  ID 
quarters  ^  2  weys  =  1  last  The  pottle  is  e  gallon :  the  strike, 
2  bushels.  Tho  hogshead,  pipe,  snd  puncheon  (liquid  mea- 
sure) differ  also  in  tne  case  of  different  wines  or  other  spirit- 
uous liquors  intended.  The  okl  Scottish  and  Irish  measure* 
difllpred  from  the  English,  and  were  also  Tsilable  with  k)ealitT. 

Gruee,— The  French  metrical  system  is  in  use.  Of  ou 
measures  of  length,  the  short  and  long  plcha  are  26  and  27  Inu 
the  cubit  18  in.,  the  stadium  600  ft. ;  the  kUa  is  0i»152  bush^; 
the  pound,  0*8811  lb.  avoird. 

Hamburg,— Length :  96  aehtel  =  12  zoU  =  1  ftiss  =  0*9408 
ft. ;  and  2  fhse  =  1  elle :  the  melle  =  4-6S07  m.  The  merge* 
s=  2*8852  acres.  Liquid :  16  ussel  =  8  quortier  =  4  kaaneir  = 
2  stubchen  =  1  Tiertel  =  1-9074  gaU. ;  and  120  Tiertel  =  24  anker 
z=  6  ohm  =  1  fhder ;  the  eimer  is  4  Tiertel.  Dry :  8  ^lnt»= 
2  hlmt  =  1  llMS  =  1-4941  bush.;  and  60 ftss  =  »0  scheffel  =  8 
wlspel  =  1  last  Weight :  82  pfonnlge  =  8  quentchca  =  2  loth 
=  1  unze  =  1*068  oz.  aToird.;  and  16  unzen  s=  2  mark.=  1 
pftind  =  1-068  lb.    (See  Germany.) 

IIanover,-lAmgth :  144  llnlen  or  96  aehtel  =  19  zoll  =  1 
Ihss  =  0-9542  ft. ;  and  16  ftiss  =  8  eUon  =  1  ruthe;  25,400  fasa 
=  1  melle  =  4-S901  m.  Liquid :  the  denomlnatUna-  haTe  the 
same  scale  and  names  as  in  Hamburg,  except  that  the  dsse) 
is  coUed  nfisseL,  the  Tiertel  being  2*072  gafto. ;  the  eimer  la 
16*576  galls.  Dry :  24  Tierihss  or  18  drittel  =  6  hlmt  =  1 
matter  =  6-8056  bush.;  and  16  malter  =  2  wlspel s  1  faist 
We^ht  r  scsle  and  names  as  in  Hamburg,  except  the  use  of 
ortchen  for  splnte,  the  pAmd  betaig  10781  lb.  stoM.  (See 
Germany.) 

Italy.— The  metric  system  is  now  legal  throughout  the 
kingdom.  For  the  former  local  weights  and  measures  see 
names  of  states. 

Japan.— Length:  the  unit  Is  the  Bbaku  =  1^948  In.;  1 
shaku  =  10  sun  =  KM)  boo;  6  sh&ku  =  1  ken ;  60  ken  =  1 
cho;  89  cho  =  1  ri  =  2-444  m.  Surlkee  r  6"  shaku  square  =  1 
tsubo;  800  tsnbo  =  10  se  =  1  tau;  10  tau  =  1  ehoe  9-458 
acres.  Capacity,  dry  and  liquM:  100  sho  =  lO'tos  1  koku 
=  5*169 bush. ;  10 go  =  1  sho  =  0^1  gall:  Weight:  1  momme 
=  57-97  grains:  1.000  momme  =  1  kuamme r  160 moiame  = 
1  kin,  also  caUed  catty,  =  1-825  lb.  STeM. 

LUbeck.— The  Aiss  is  0-9542  ft.;  the  Tiertel,  1-979  gaV.; 
the  scheffel,  1-01  bush.;  the  pAmd,  1-0686  Ih.  STolnL  (8e« 
Germany.) 
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Jf«el:2mft»rv.— The  weights  and  meMoret  an  the 
tfaronghoot  thu  atate,  as  tnoae  of  Hambiuiff«  except  that  the 
measnrea  of  e^Mclty  are  those  of  Lflbeck.    (See  Germany.) 

Mexieo.'-TM  welghta  and  measurea  are  those  of  Spain, 
bat  with  many  local  variatlona.  The  vara  la  82*97  In.;  the 
thnm,  1-05  bash.;  the  Ubra,  10143  lb.  avolrd. 

jMToeco.^The  cabtt  orcanna  la  21  in. ;  the  pic,  26  in.;  the 
oommercial  poond  ia  1*19  lb.,  and  the  market  poond  1*785  lb. 
avolrd. 

lfapU$.'-Tho  pahno  ia  0*8668  ft,  and  the  mlgiio  1*147  m.: 
the  mosnrto,  0*87  acre :  the  liarile  ^wine,  Jtc.),  11*67  galla.,  and 
the  Btajo  (oU),  2*616  galla. ;  the  tomolo,  1*460  boah. ;  the  Ubbra, 
0*8594lb.  troy.    {See  Italy.) 

JVe<Aer2ana«.— The  French  metrical  ayatem  haa  been  in  use 
ainoe  1S17,  bat  with  the  Dutch  namea.  Lenflrth:  the  denomi- 
nationa  from  the  millimetre  to  the  kilometre  inclaiive  take 
the  names  atreea  dalm,  palm,  elle,  roede,  m\)le:  the  elle  =  1 
metre.  Uqaid :  from  the  eentilltre  to  the  bectoHtre  incloalTe, 
the  namea  are  vlDgerhoed,  maa^,  kan,  vat;  the  kan  =  1  litre. 
Dry :  from  the  decilitre  to  the  hectolitre  the  namea  are  maatje, 
kop,  achepeV  madde  or ak ;  the  kop  =  1  litre;  80  madde  = 
1  laat.  weight:  fVom  the  decigramme  to  the  kik>gramme 
the  names  are  korrel,  wlg^  lood,  ona,  pond;  the  yrlgt^e  =  1 
gramme. 

Jionoay.—(^  Sweden.)   Metric  atandarda  now  legaL 

Persia.— The  royal  gaertie  ia  87|  in.,  the  ooounon,  25  in. ; 
the  artoba,  1*851  bash. ;  the  rattel,  1*0566  lb.  avoird. 

Poland.'^The  lokiec  ia  22*68  in.;  the  morg,  1*834  acre; 
the  ganilee,  1*057  gall. ;  the  font,  0*894  lb.  avolid. 

FortugaL—hsngthi  12  pontoasl  Ibiha;  96  linhaasS 
poUegadas  =  1  pahno  or  span  =  0*7214  ft. ;  and  10  palmoa  =  2 
Taras  =  1  bro^a  or  fathom ;  the  milha  ss  1  *2786  m.  The  getra 
la  1*4468  acre.  Llqold:  24  qoartilhos  =  6  canadaa  =  1  note, 
oantare,  or  alqneire  a  at  Lisbon  2*185  galls.,  at  Oporto  8*818 
galls.;  and  2  potessl  almode.  Vrj:  82  oatavaa  =  4  al- 
qaiereaal  fkngasat  Lisbon  1*585,  and  at  Oporto  1*987 
boah. ;  and  15  Angaa  s  1  moib.  Weight :  72  gr&os  =  8  aero- 
paloa  =  1  oatava ;  128  oatavaa  =  16  on^aa  ss  1  arratel  =  1*01186 
lb.  avolrd. :  and  128  airmteles  =  4  arrobaa  s  1  quintal  = 
129*518  lba.avoh4. 

iVitMto.~Length :  1*728  aempel  =  144  llnien  =  19  soil  = 
1  fhsa  =  1*0298  It ;  and  12  ftias  s  1  rathe;  2.009  ruthen  =  1 
poatmello.  The  morgen  ia  O-O^U  aicre.  Liquid :  120  Sssel  := 
60  qoartler  s  2  anker  s  1  elmer  =  18*146  galls. :  and  12  elmer 
S3  6  ohm  =  1  fhder.  Dry:  64  mftsacben  =  16  metsen  :=  4 
viertel  =  1  schelTel  =  1*560  bash. ;  and  72  acheffel  =  6  malter 
s  1  last  Weight  r  128  qaentchen  as  82  loth  =  16  unzen  =  2 
mark  (Cologne)  =  1  pftmd  =  1*0611  lb.  avolrd.  Metric  sys- 
tem now  k^  and  oMlgatory.    (See  Oermany.) 

i^ome.— Length  (commeraal):  the  pie  is  0*966  ft;  the 
palmo.  0*788  ft ;  the  braodo.  2*661  ft ;  the  palmo  fbr  doth  is 
8*847  in.  Length  (in  architecture,  Ac) :  120  dedmi  =  12 
onoe  s=  1  palmo  =  0*7825  ft;  and  10  palml  =s  1  eanna,  the 
catena  being  57i  palmi ;  and  the  pi6  =  16  onee  =  0*9767  ft 
'  quid :  16  quartned  s  4  Ibgttette  =  1  boccale  =  0*4816  galL ; 


82  boooaH  =  1  barile,  and  16  bariH  =  1  botte.    Dry :  4f  quar- 
tned =  If  sconl  =  1  atardlo  =  0*6629  bush. ;  and  16  atarelli  = 


4  qoarte  s:  1  rubbio.  Weight:  24  grani  =  1  denaro ;  24  de- 
nari  =  1  onda ;  12 onoe  =  llibbra  =  0*7477 lb.    (See Italy.) 

J^ttsato.— Length:  16  vershoka  =  1  arahln  =  2S  in.;  and 
1*500  arahln  =  500  aazhens^  1  verat  (properly  verata)  = 
0*6629  m.  Llaaid:  100  tcharkaa  =  1  redro  =  8*249  galls. ;  8 
vedros  =  1  anker  (ankerokX  and  40  vedroa  =s  l  aorokovaya. 
Dry:  18  garneta  =  8  tchetverkaa  s  9  tchetveriks  =  1  payak 
s  1*489  bush  ;  and  4  payaka  =  2  osmins  s  1  tehetvert 
Weight:  96  doll  =  1  solotnlk  =  0*1504  os.  avofard.;  12  lanaa 
(each  8  lolotniks),  or  82  lotha  (oach  8  lolotnlka)  =  1  fUnt  = 
0*9026  lb.  avolrd. ;  and  1,200  flmts  =:  80  pooda  =  10  berkoveU 
ss  1  packen. 

SaoBony.—The  ftaaa  is  0*929  ft ;  the  kanne  ia  1*2728,  and  the 
aimer  20*089  galla.;  the  viertol  is  0*787,  and  the  acheflTel  2*948 
buah. ;  the  pfimd  =  16  unzen  s  1*0809  lb.  avolrd.  (See  Oer- 
many.) 

Slam^ThB  ken  ia  8*156  ft;  the  aeati,  )  boah.;  the  tad 
0*129,  and  the  catty  2-5S8  lbs.  avoird. 

Sieily.—The  palmo  Is  9*68  in. ;  the  salma  (MeadnaX  28*07 
galls. ;  the  grossa,  9*90  bnsh. ;  the  Ubbra,  0*7  lb.;  and  the  rot- 
tola,  heavy  and  light  1*925  and  1*75  lb.  avoird.    (See  Itaiy.) 

Spain.— The  metric  system  Is  now  the  legal  one.  The  dd 
.  weights  and  measures,  as  used  in  Madrid  and  Castile,  are: 
Length :  144  pantos  =  12  lineaa  =  1  oulgada  =  0*927  In. ;  12 
palgadas  =  2  seamaa  =  1  pie  =:  0*9278  ft ;  and  12  pida  =  4 
varaa  =  1  estadd ;  the  palmo  is  8*846  in. ;  the  legaa  =  8,000 
varas  =  4*2152  m.  Liquid:  128  copafl  =  8i  caarUlloa  =  8 
azumbres  =  1  armba  or  cantaio  =  4*268  gdla.  for  wine ;  fbr 
oIL  I  arroba  s  8*81 8  gaUa.  Dry :  16  oehavilloa  s  4  radonea  = 
1  caartiUo ;  and  49  cuarUIloe  =  24  medioa  =  12  dmudca  s  1 
fknega  ==  1*60  boah. ;  and  12  fknegas  =  1  cahii  s=  19-20  buah. 
Weight:  12  granoa  s  1  tomin ;  48  tomhiee  =  16  adarmea  =  8 
ochavaa  =  1  onza  =s  0*0684  Ibb ;  and  16  onaa  s  2  mareoa  =  1 
libra  =  1*0144  lb.  avdrd. 

Sicedm  and  A'bricaj/.— Length:  144  llnies  =  12  tuma  =  1 
fot  =  0-9742  ft. ;  and  6  fota  s  8  dna  « 1  fSunn ;  6,000 


1  mil  ss  6*6488  m.  LIqald :  82  Jnngfhia  ss  8  qvarters  as  S 
stops  =s  I  kanna  =  0*691  gall. ;  and  48  kannaa  =  1  tunna  = 
88*17  galla.  Dry :  224  orta  =  56  qvarters  =  14  stops  ss  7  kaa- 
nas  =  1  Qerding  =  0*5196  bnah. ;  and  8  Qerdings  s  2  apanns 
s=  1  tunna  =  4*157  bash.  Weight  (commerdd) :  128qvintina 
=  82  lods  =  16  ana  =  1  skalpund  s  0  9876  lb.  avdrd. ;  and 
400  akalpnnda  =  20  Hspondsssl  akeppand  =  875*04  Iba. 
The  above  are  the  old  measnrea.  The  evatem  baa  afnee 
been  dedmalized,  but  based  upon  former  anita;  100  Hnica  sz 
10  toma  =  1  Ibt  =  11*679  in. ;  100  fots  =  10  atanga  =  1  ref.  In 
both  wet  and  dry  eapadty  meaaore  the  cubic  turn,  cubic  tot, 
Ac,  are  uaed.  In  wdght  100  korrs  =  1  ort ;  100  orta  =  1  skal- 
pund  =  0*98879  lb. ;  100  skalpunds  ss  i  centner;  10()  centners 
ss  1  laat    The  mebrlc  ayatem  is  to  go  into  effect  in  1878. 

Sufitaerland.'-FrioT  to  1856  dmost  every  canton  had  dif- 
ferent mcaanrea;  the  present  uniform  system  is  semi-metric, 
and  ia  in  general  uae.  Length:  100  lignea  =  10  poucea  ss  i 
pied  =  80  oentimetrea  or  11*8112  in. ;  10  pleda  =  1  percho; 
16,000  pieds  =  1  liene  ss  2*988  m.  Surface:  the  arpent  400 
pleda  sqoare  =■  8*558  acrea.  Liqold :  the  pot  1*5  litrs  or 
1 585  qoart  ia  sabdivided  into  |, },  i ;  100  pots  =  1  maid  =  4 
setter.  Dry:  10  emlnes  s  1  quateron  =  15  litrea  or  0^267 
buah.  Weurht:  the  Uvre  or  pfUnd  =  5(K)  grammea  or  1*1028 
lb. ;  100  llvrea  =  1  quintal ;  82  k>tb  ss  16  onces  ss  1  Uvre.  Ia 
the  Qerman  cantona  the  German  namea  are  uaed. 

7Hj>oM.— The  Tnriciab  dreah  or  pie  =  8  palmi  =  26*42  in. : 
the  leaa  dreah  =  19*08  in.  The  barile  =  24  bosM  =  17*18 
galla.  The  neba  s  4  temen  =  16  orbahs  =  8*05  buah.  The 
okle  =  l  01.  troy;  1,600  okleasslOO  rottolasl  cantarss 
109*7  Iba.  avdrd. 

TVrrl-ey.— The  pic  or  pike  la  26*8  in. ;  the  abnnd,  1*888 
galL ;  the  killow,  0*940  buah.  Wdght:  400  drama  =  4  ebe- 
queea  s=  1  oke  =s  2*8286  Iba.  avoird. ;  and  45  okea  =  1  kintal 
or  cantaro  ss  127*8  Iba.  at  Smyrna,  bat  140*8  Iba.  at  Omataii- 
tinople. 

Tuscany.— The  pahno  la  0*9575  ft ;  the  bracdo,  1*915  ft ; 
the  barile  (wine)  =  20  flaachl »  49  boccaH  =  12*04  galla. :  tho 


aaooo  =  8  stiO*  =  lS  qaarU  =  2*075  buah.;   the  fibbrassi8 
onoe  =  96  dramme  =  0*74S6  lb.  avobd.    (See  Itaiy.) 

United  States.—FoT  the  value  of  tho  aeverd  onlta  of 


weight  and  meaaura,  aee  the  preceding  general  article, 
Lei^rth:  6  pohiU  =  1  line:  144  lines  or  86 barieyooma s  18 
inchea  s=  1  foot;  16|  ft  ss  54  yards  =  1  rod,  pole,  or  perch; 
820  rods  =  80  chains  =  8  ftirlongs  =  1  mile  (1,760  yds.  or 
6.280  ft);  1  chdn  =  100  Unks,  each  of  7*92  in.  The  naU  ia 
2i  in. ;  the  palm, 8  in. ;  the  hand,  4  in. ;  the  span,  9  in.;  tho 
quarter  of  cloth,  9  in. :  the  ell,  Flemish,  English,  and  French, 
respectively  8, 6^  and  6  quartera ;  the  cubit  H  ft<;  the  pace, 
5  ft.;  the  fhthom,  6  ft.:  a  cabled  length,  120  Aithoma;  a 
leagne,  8  m. ;  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  69*046  m.  Snrfhce : 
144  sq.  hi.  =  1  so.  ft ;  272i  sq.  ft  =  80^  aq.  yda.  s=  1  aq.  rod; 
160  aq.  rods  s=  4  roods  =  1  aq.  acre;  640  aq.  acrea  =  1  aq. 
mileu  Alao,  160  aq  roda  s:  10  chains  =s  1  aq.  acre.  Solid  or 
cubic  measure:  1,728  aolld  Inches  s  1  aoUd  fbot;  27  aoHd  tbet 
s=  1  solid  yard ;  40  ft  of  round  timber,  or  SO  ft  of  hewn  s  1 
ton  or  load ;  128  aolld  feet  =  1  cord  (of  wood).  LIqaid.— 1. 
Wine  measure:  82  gills  =  8  pints  =  4  qaarta  =  1  gallon ;  68 
gallons  =  2  barrels  s  1  hogshead ;  and  4  hogsheads  s=  8  pfpea 
ss  1  tun.  2.  Beer  measure :  8  pinta  =  4 qaarta  =  1  gallon: 
86  gdlona  =  l  barrel;  54  gaUons  =  l  hogshead.    1%:  64 

flnU  =  82  quarts  =  4  peeks  =  1  bushel;  and  86  buahela  ss 
chaldron.  Wdght— L  Avdrdupda:  7,009  grdnass856 
drama  a  16  oanoea  =  1  poand ;  112  Iba.  =  4  qaartera  =s  1 
hundred  weight;  and  »)  hundred  wdght  =1  too.  The 
hundred  weight  of  100  Iba.  ia  coming  into  more  general  nae. 
2.  Troy:  24  grdns  =  l  pennywd^t;  and  240  dwt  =:  18 
ounces  =  1  pound  troy,  of  5,760  grdns;  this  la  the  mint 
wdght  8.  Apothecaries* :  480  grains  =  24  scruples  =  8 
drams  =  1  ounce ;  and  18  ounces  =  1  pound.  The  poond 
and  ounce  in  this  weight  are  the  same  as  in  troy  weight 

FeneMa.— In  the  dedmal  system,  introduced  in  1808,  tho 
metro  or  braodo  ss  10  pdmi  =  100  diti  =  the  Frendi  metre, 
and  1,000  metrisl  migllo;  the  aoma=10  mine  8=8*7518 
bush. ;  the  Ubbra  metrtea  =  10  once  =  100  grosd  ss  1,000 
denari  =s  2*2046  lbs.  avdrd. 

Weet  IndUe.—hk  thoae  now  or  originally  bekmglng  to 
England,  France,  Hdland,  and  Denmark,  reapectlvely,  the 
British,  French,  Datch,  and  Danish  systems  cnleflv  prevdL 
Spanish  meaanrea  are  partly  in  use  in  Trinidad,  however; 
the  Spanish  vara  in  Curacoa;  and  in  some  of  the  Danish  iales 
the  British  yard  and  the  old  French  aune  s  46  85  in. 

WEIL,  GflBtiT,  a  German  orientalist  of  Jew- 
ish parentage,  born  at  Sulzbarg,  Baden,  April 
24, 1808.  After  studying  Hebrew  theology  he 
devoted  himself  to  oriental  literature,  and  in 
1830  went  to  Cairo,  where  be  remained  five 
years,  studying  under  Arabian,  Persian,  and 
Turkish  teachers.  In  1845  he  became  extra- 
ordinary and  in  1861  ordina\2y  professor  of 
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oriental  langaages  at  Heidelberg.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  new  translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
(4  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1887-'41 ;  2d  ed.,  1866} ;  DU 
p4>eti$eheLiteraturderAraher  (1937);  Mohamr- 
fned  der  Prophet  (1848);  EUtoriicK-hrituehe 
Einleitung  in  den  Koran  (Bielefeld,  1844); 
OeechiehU  der  Khdl\fen  (5  vols.,  Mannheim, 
1846-^62);  Dae  Leben  Mohafnmed:'e  naeh  Mo- 
hammed iftn  lechah  bearheUet  von  Aid  eUMalik 
ibn  Eiieham  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1864) ;  and  Ge- 
echiehte  der  ielamitieehen  vduter  van  Moham- 
m^to wur  Zeit dee  Sultane  Selim  (1866). 

WHLOr.  Jaseyh,  a  German  poet,  whose  real 
name  is  Weil,  bom  at  Tetin,  Bohemia,  Dec  28, 
1828.  After  studying  at  Prague  and  Vienna, 
and  taking  part  in  the  Hungarian  war,  he  was 
professor  of  historj  and  geography  in  raUitary 
academies  from  1852  to  1861,  when  he  became 
director  of  the  court  library  at  Vienna,  and 
professor  of  G^nnan  language  and  literature  at 
the  school  of  the  general  staff.  His  Phantaeien 
nnd  Lieder  (Vienna,  1858)  and  Mdnner  vom 
Sehwerte  (8d  ed.,  1854-'5),  and  his  tragedies, 
make  him  the  chief  representative  of  Halm^s 
school  of  lyric  and  dramatic  literature.  His 
tragedies  include  Trietan  (Breslan,  1860;  2d 
ed.,  1872),  Bdda  (Vienna,  1865),  Boeamunde 
(1868),  Orqf  Eoom  (Leipsic,  1871),  Der  neue 
AehilUe  (1872),  and  Doloree  (Stuttgart,  1874}. 

WBUUI,  a  city  of  Germany,  capital  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Saze-Weinuu*-£isenaoh,  on  the 
Ilm,  58  m.  8.  W.  of  Leipsic;  pop.  in  1871,  15,- 
998.  It  was  long  celebrated  as  the  northern 
Athens,  on  account  of  the  residence  here  of 
Groethe,  Schiller,  and  other  authors,  and  still 
is  a  favorite  residence  of  distinsuished  artists. 
The  new  wing  of  the  grand  ducal  nalace  is 
decorated  with  frescoes  relating  to  the  great 
German  noets.  Connected  with  the  palace  is 
a  fine  park.  There  is  a  large  public  library  in 
a  small  chAteau  formerly  known  as  daefraned- 
Bieehe  Sehldeeehen^  containing  David's  colossal 
bust  of  Goethe,  Dannecker's  of  Schiller,  and 
other  works  of  art  A  new  museum  has  been 
provided  for  the  art  collection  of  the  Witthum 
palace.  The  theatre,  which  became  famous 
under  Goethe's  and  Schiller's  management,  was 
rebuilt  in  1825.  The  monuments  include  Riet- 
schel's  double  statue  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  on 
the  Theaterplatz,  Schaller's  Herder  on  the  Her- 
derplatz,  Gasser's  Wieland  on  the  Wielandplatz, 
and  those  in  the  principal  Protestant  church, 
over  the  tombs  of  the  local  sovereigns  and  that 
of  Herder.  The  same  building  contains  one 
of  Lucas  Oranach's  finest  altarpieces.  Promi- 
nent among  the  educational  institutions  are  the 
gymnasium  and  the  free  school  of  design  and 
art  school.  The  grand  duke  Gharles  Augus- 
tus, the  son  of  the  famous  duchess  Amalia 
(see  Amaua,  and  Ghaulbs  AxrousTUs),  and  his 
friend  Goethe,  as  well  as  Schiller,  are  buried 
in  the  grand  ducal  vault  in  the  new  cemetery. 
The  city  abounds  with  the  memories  of  the  most 
brilliant  period  of  German  literature.  The 
centennial  of  Goethe's  arrival  at  Weimar  was 
celebrated  in  1875. 


WQHAB,  Bmkard,  duke  of.   See  Bkbhhabd. 

WEIB9  HtrrUMi  WUIIaai.    See  >  supplement. 

WEIR,  Babert  Walter,  an  American  painter, 
bom  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  June  18,  1808. 
He  studied  in  Italy  in  1824-'7,  and  in  1884  he 
was  appointed  instractor  in,  and  since  1846 
has  been  professor  of,  drawing  at  West  Point 
His  best  works  are  "  Red  Jacket^' "  The  Anti- 
quary introducing  Level  to  his  Womankind," 
''Bourbon's  Last  March,"  '*The  Landing  of 
Hendrik  Hudson,"  ''Columbus  before  the  Coun- 
cil of  Salamanca,"  "The  Embarkation  of  the 
Pilgrims,"  in  the  rotunda  of  the  capitol  at 
Washington,  and  the  "  Indian  Captives,"  in  the 
Boston  AthensBum.  Among  noted  pictures  in 
private  collections  in  New  York  are  his  "  View 
of  the  Hudson  from  West  Point,"  "  The  Greek 
Giri,"  "Pajstum  by  Moonlirfit,"  "A  Pier  at 
VeniccL''  a  cabinet  copy  of  "The  Embarkation 
of  the  Pilgrims,"  and  " Rebecca " from  "Ivan- 
hoe." — His  son,  John  Ferguson  Wsis,  since 
1869  professor  of  painting  and  design  in  the 
Tale  college  school  of  fine  arts,  has  painted 
"  The  Gun  Founder/,"  "  Column  of  St  Mark, 
Venice."  "  Lago  tfaggiore,"  "  The  Confes- 
sional,'^ "  Christmas  Bell,"  and  "  Culprit  Fay." 

WEI8BACH.  Jiln,  a  German  mathematician, 
bom  near  Annaberg,  Saxony,  Aug.  10,  1806, 
died  in  Freiberg,  Feb.  24,  1871.  He  itudied 
at  Freiberg,  G6ttingen,  and  Vienna,  and  in 
1888  became  professor  of  applied  mathematics 
in  the  Freiberg  academy.  By  his  introduction 
of  the  "  coefficient  of  resistance  "  into  mathe- 
matical calculations,  and  his  discovery  of  the 
"incomplete  contraction"  of  water^  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  orifice  whence  it  flows,  he 
greatly  simplified  and  advanced  the  science  of 
hydraulics.  The  most  important  of  his  nu- 
merous works  are:  Lehrbueh  der  Ingenieur" 
und  Maeehinenmeehanik  (8  vols.,  Brunswick, 
1845-'54;  new  ed.,  1868-'70;  English  trans- 
lations of  the  first  two  volumes  by  L.  Gordon, 
London,  1847-'8,  and  by  W.  R.  Johnson,  PhU- 
adelphia,  1849),  and  Der  Ingenieur  (Bruns- 
wick, 1848;  5th  ed.,  1869). 

WEISflAUPT,  Adan,  the  founder  of  the  or- 
der of  the  lUuminati,  bom  in  Ingolstadt,  Feb. 
6,  1748,  died  in  Gotba,  Nov.  18, 1880.  He  was 
educ>ated  in  his  native  place,  where  he  became 
in  1772  extraordinary  professor  of  law,  and  in 

1775  professor  of  natural  and  canon  law.    In 

1776  ne  founded  a  secret  society  for  the  propa- 
gation of  peculiar  humanitarian  views.  (See 
Illttminati.)  In  1785  he  retired  to  Gotha, 
where  he  was  made  councillor  of  state.  His 
most  important  writings  are:  Apologie  der 
niuminaten  (Frankfort  and  Leipsic,  1786); 
Dae  verbeeeerte  System  der  Illuminaten  (1787) ; 
Pythagorae,  oder  Betrachtung  uber  die  geheime 
Welt-  und  Begiervngehinet  (Franktorty  1790); 
Materialien  eur  B^fdrderung  der  Welt-  una 
Meneehenhunde  (8  vols.,  Gotha,  1810) ;  Ueber 
Staateauegaben  (Landshut,  1820) ;  and  Ueber 
doe  Beeteuerungeeyetem  (1820). 

WEIflBKNiniSG,  a  county  of  Hungary.  See 
SruHirWBuaxirtfCJBo. 
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WEKBENBIJRG,  or  KiMWCtaoAvg  (Fr.  Wis- 
8emhourg)y  a  town  of  Alsace,  Germany,  former- 
ly a  strongly  fortified  place  in  the  French  de- 
partment of  Bas-Rhin,  on  the  Lauter,  32  m. 
N.  N.  E.  of  Strasbarg;  pop.  in  1871,  6,886.  It 
has  several  churches  and  schools  and  various 
mannfactories.  On  Aug.  4, 1870,  it  was  taken 
by  the  Germans  under  the  crown  prince  of 
Prussia,  after  a  victory  over  a  division  of  Mac- 
Mahon's  army  commanded  by  Gen.  Abel  Douay, 
who  fell  in  the  action ;  and  subsequently  the 
fortifications  were  razed. 

W£ISSE9}F£LS,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Saxony,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saale, 
19  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Halle;  pop.  in  1871,  15,443. 
It  has  two  churches,  a  normal  school,  a  deaf 
and  dumb  asylum,  and  manufactories  of  porce- 
lain, merinoes,  and  other  articles.  In  the  ad- 
joining castle  of  Augustusburg  are  the  bar- 
racks. From  1657  to  1746  the  town  was  the 
capital  of  an  independent  duchy,  Saxe-Weis- 
senfels,  a  branch  of  the  Saxon  electorate. 

WELBTy  Aselift  B.  (Ooppuok),  an  American 

Soetess,  bom  in  St.  Michaers,  Md.,  in  1821, 
ied  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  May  8, 1852.  In  1838 
she  married  George  B.  Welby,  a  merchant  of 
Louisville.  She  gained  considerable  literary 
reputation  at  an  early  age  by  poetical  contri- 
butions, first  published  in  the  "'  Louisville  Jour- 
nal'*  under  the  signature  of  Amelia.  These 
were  collected  and  published  in  a  small  octavo 
volume  at  Boston  in  1844,  which  passed  rap- 
idly through  several  editions.  A  larger  col- 
lection of  her  poetical  works  appeared  at  New 
York  in  1850,  with  illustrations  by  R.  W.  Weir. 
WELD  (Span,  gualda),  a  plant,  probably  na- 
tive to  southern  Europe,  cultivated  as  a  dyeing 
material.  It  is  also  called  dyers^  weed,  dyers' 
rocket,  and  dyers'  mignonette.    It  belongs  to 


Wold  (Reseda  luteola), 

the  same  genus  with  the  garden  mignonette, 
and  is  reseda  luteola.  Weld  is  an  erect,  stiff, 
rarely  branching  annual  or  biennial,  1  to  2  ft. 
iiigh,  with  linear  or  lanceolate,  entire  leaves. 


2  to  8  in.  long,  and  yellowish  green  flowers  in 
long,  stiff  spikes.  It  is  occasionally  found  along 
roadsides  in  this  country,  and  in  England  is 
very  common  in  waste  places.  Before  com- 
mercial dyes  were  so  numerous,  weld  was 
largely  cultivated  for  the  yellow  dye  yielded 
by  the  whole  plant,  but  more  especially  by  the 
seeds.  The  seed  is  sown  broadcast,  and  the 
next  year,  when  the  flowers  have  opened  quite 
to  the  top  of  the  spike,  the  whole  plant  is 
pulled  and  dried.  It  is  used  to  dye  cotton,  wool- 
len, silks,  and  other  materials  various  shades  of 
yellow,  and  as  a  basis  for  a  green  dye ;  alum, 
cream  of  tartar,  and  chloride  of  tin  are  among 
the  mordants  used.  The  coloring  principle  is 
called  luteoline ;  by  the  action  of  the  air  this 
changes  into  luteoleiine,  which  crystallizes  in 
golden  yellow  plates.  The  yellow  water  color 
called  Dutch  pink  is  obtained  from  weld. 

WELD,  the  N.  E.  county  of  Colorado,  bor- 
dering on  Wyoming  and  Nebraska,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  South  Platte  and  its  tributaries ; 
area,  about  11,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  1,636. 
It  is  wholly  situated  in  the  ^^ plains;''  the  sur- 
face is  diversified,  and  is  mostly  covered  with 
grasses  and  other  vegetation.  There  is  little 
wood,  but  extensive  beds  of  coal  are  found, 
and  iron  ore  in  the  W.  part.  The  valleys  of 
the  streams  are  very  fertile;  irrigation  is  ne- 
cessary, and  except  in  the  S.  E.  part  is  readily 
obtained.  It  is  crossed  in  the  west  by  the  Den- 
ver Pacific  railroad.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  8,307  bushels  of  wheat,  1,960  of 
rye,  9,550  of  Indian  com,  24,207  of  oats,  8,t)65 
of  potatoes,  58,043  lbs.  of  wool,  and  4,558  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  681  horses,  1,462  milch 
cows,  and  8,406  other  cattle.    Capital,  Greeley. 

WELD,  h  ThftUmt  Dw^ht,  an  American 
philanthropist,  born  at  Hampton,  Windham 
CO.,  Conn.,  Nov.  28,  1803.  In  1825  he  entered 
Hamilton  college  at  Clinton,  N.  Y. ;  but  his  eyes 
failed.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  general  agent 
of  the  society  for  the  promotion  of  manual 
labor  in  literary  institutions,  on  which  subject 
he  published  a  valuable  report  in  1838.  He 
entered  Lane  theological  seminary  in  1838  ; 
but  when  the  trustees  suppressed  the  anti- 
slavery  society  in  the  institution,  he  led  the 
secession  which  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  all 
the  students  but  six  to  Oberlin.  He  now  be- 
came a  prominent  abolitionist  lecturer.  In  1836 
he  lost  his  voice,  and  the  American  anti- 
slavery  society  appointed  him  editor  of  all  its 
publications  not  periodical.  He  wrote  many 
pamphlets  issued  by  the  society,  and  books  en- 
titled "The  Bible  Against  Slavery,"  "AmeH- 
can  Slavery  as  it  is,"  and  "  The  Power  of  Con- 
gress over  the  District  of  Columbia."  In  1841 
-^3  he  was  in  Washington  in  the  employment 
of  the  anti-slavery  members  of  congress.  In 
1854  he  established  the  Eagleswood  school  at 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  in  1864  removed  to 
Hyde  Park,  near  Boston,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided, occupied  chiefly  in  leeturing.  U*  Aigcttaui 
Earily  Grinke,  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Feb.  20, 1805.    She  was  the 
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daughter  of  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
South  Carolina.  (See  Gbimk^.)  In  1828,  with 
her  elder  sister,  Sarah  Moore  Grimk6,  she  joined 
the  society  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia ;  and  in 
1836,  having  become  an  abolitionist  and  eman- 
cipated her  slaves,  she  published  an  **  Append 
to  the  Christian  Women  of  the  South,'*  which 
was  republished  in  England  with  an  introdac- 
tion  by  George  Thompson,  the  anti-slavery 
orator.  In  that  year  she  and  her  sister,  at  the 
request  of  the  American  anti-elavery  society, 
began  to  make  public  speeches  against  slavery 
in  New  York  and  New  England,  whi<^  crea- 
ted much  excitement  and  contributed  power- 
fully to  the  progress  of  anti-slavery,  especially 
by  the  eloquence  of  Angelina.  The  contro- 
versy caused  by  their  appearance  as  public 
speakers  was  the  beginning  of  the  woman's 
rights  agitation  in  this  country.  Angelina  mar- 
ried Mr.  Weld  May  14, 1888. 

WELHlTEff,  JehiH  fletestfaui  CanMraeier,  a 
Norwegian  poet,  bom  in  Bergen,  Dec.  22, 
1807,  died  in  Ghristiania  in  November,  1878. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Ghris- 
tiania, and  published  in  1882  a  pamphlet  in 
Danish  against  the  provincialism  and  conven- 
tionality of  Wergeland.  For  SO  years  he  was 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the  university  of 
Ghristiania.  He  was  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished poets  of  his  day.  His  collected  works 
are  in  8  vols.  (Ghristiania,  1868). 

WELLAHDy  a  river  of  Ontario,  Canada,  which 
flows  generally  E^  for  about  60  m.  to  the  Ni- 
agara river  above  the  falls.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  as  constituting  part  of  the  Welland 
canfd,  which  forms  a  navigable  connection  for 
vessels  of  500  tons  between  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario.    (See  Ganal,  vol.  iii.,  p.  687.) 

WELLAUB,  a  S.  county  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
bounded  £.  by  Niagara  river  and  S.  by  Lake 
Erie;  area,  895  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1871,  25,760, 
of  whom  7,995  were  of  German,  7,863  of  Enjf- 
luh,  5,765  of  Irish,  and  2,688  of  Scotch  origin 
or  descent.  It  is  drained  by  the  Welland  river, 
and  is  traversed  by  the  Welland  canal  and  sev- 
eral railroads.  The  surface  is  mostly  level  and 
Aesoil  adapted  to  wheat.    Capital,  Welland. 

WEIiLi8y  CHdeM.    See  supplement. 

WBLLESLEY.  a  province  of  the  British  colony 
of  the  Straits  oettlementF,  comprising  a  part  of 
the  W.  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  between 
the  Qnedah  and  Perak  rivers,  and  the  island  of 
Penang  opposite  to  it  (see  Penano)  ;  area,  848 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  188,280,  The  main- 
land portion  (area,  286  sq;  m.,  pop.  71,438)  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  native  state  of  Quedah, 
£.  by  Siam,  and  W.  by  the  strait  of  Malacca. 
On  the  south,  between  it  and  the  British  prov- 
ince of  Malacca,  are  several  native  states,  called 
respectively  Larut,  Perak,  Elang,  Salangore, 
Sunjie,  Ujong,  and  Rumbowe,  all  of  which 
have  lately  been  brought  under  British  suprem- 
acy. Several  of  them,  especially  Larut,  are 
very  rich  in  tin,  gold,  galena,  and  other  miner- 
als, and  contribute  largely  to  the  commerce  of 
Penang.    The  surface  of  Wellesley  is  undula- 


ting, with  extensive  alluvial  tracts  and  a  few 
sandy  strips.  The  climate  is  hot,  averaging 
80**,  and  more  rain  falls  than  in  Penang,  but 
the  country  is  not  considered  unhealthful.  The 
soil  is  remarkably  fertile,  the  vegetable  prod-' 
ucts  being  similar  to  those  of  Penang.  The  el- 
ephant, tiger,  rhinoceros,  and  many  other  wild 
animals  abound.  A  large  part  of  the  province 
is  under  cultivation,  chiefly  by  Chinese  and 
Europeans,  and  sugar,  rice,  and  tapioca  are 
raised  in  considerable  quantities*  The  inhabi- 
tants are  principally  Chinese  and  Malays.  The 
British  have  constructed  good  roads  into  the 
interior,  which  is  also  accessible  by  several 
rivers,  of  which  the  Perak  is  the  largest. — ^Wel- 
lesley was  settled  by  the  English  in  1800.  In 
1873~'4  much  trouble  was  experienced  from 
the  depredations  of  pirates  belonging  to  the 
coast  states,  but  after  ships  had  been  sent  to 
the  coast,  and  troops  into  the  interior,  peace 
was  established,  and  the  whole  coast  v/ill  prob- 
ably be  annexed  to  the  Straits  Settiements. 

WQX&SLET,  Skhard  (Mey,  marquis  Wellesley, 
a  British  statesman,  bom  in  Dublin,  June  20^ 
1760,  died  at  Kingston  house,  Brompton,  Sept. 
26,  1842.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Garret, 
first  earl  of  Momington  (see  WxLLnroTON,  Ab- 
THUB  Wxllbslst),  and  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Oxford.  His  father  died  in  1781,  and  the 
young  earl  entered  political  life,  sitting  in  the 
Irish  house  of  lords  until  the  union,  and  being 
also  elected  a  member  of  the  British  house  of 
commons.  In  1789,  during  the  regency  debate, 
he  advocated  in  the  Irish  parliament  the  re-  ~ 
striction  of  the  prince's  authority  dnring  what 
might  be  only  a  temporary  malady  of  his  fa^ 
ther ;  and  this  coming  to  the  notice  of  George 
III.  upon  his  recovery,  the  earl  was  returned 
to  the  house  of  commons  at  the  next  election 
for  Windsor,  and  was  appointed  a  member  of . 
the  Irish  privy  council.  Subsequently  he  be- 
came one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  and  in 
1798  was  sworn  in  as  member  of  the  British 
privy  council.  On  Oct.  4,  1797,  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  general  of  India,  and  on  the 
20th  was  made  Baron  Wellesley  in  the  British 
peerage.  In  May,  1798,  he  reached  India,  and. 
found  the  finances  of  the  East  India  oompan^ 
exhausted,  the  army  and  fortresses  in  a  desti-. 
tute  condition,  and  the  safety  of  the  British 
territory  threatened  by  the  alliance  of  Tippoo 
Sultan  with  the  French.  Having  strengthened 
the  army,  he  marched  in  October  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  nizam,  and  forced  him  to  disband 
his  French  subsidiary  troops;  and  in  Febru- 
ary, 1799,  he  sent  Gen.  Harris  into  the  terri^ 
tory  of  Mysore  from  Madras,  with  an  army  of 
80,000  men,  which  defeated  that  of  Tippoo  at 
Malaveli,  and  stormed  Seringapatam  (May  4). 
Tippoo  was  killed  in  the  assault,  his  territories 
were  dirided,  and  Lord  Wellesley's  brother, 
Col.  Arthur  Wellesley  (afterward  duke  of  Wel- 
lington), was  made  governor  of  Mysore.  The 
governor  general  was  made,  on  Dec.  2, 1799, 
Marquis  Wellesley  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland. 
He  now  directed  his  efforts  to  developing  the 
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oommeroial  interests  of  India,  and  made  advan- 
tageous treaties  with  the  nizam,  the  raJah  of 
Tanjore,  the  sultan  of  Muscat,  and  the  shah  of 
Persia.  In  1801  he  sent  an  expedition  to  take 
part  in  the  attack  upon  the  French  in  Egypt. 
He  also  negotiated  treaties  securing  the  British 
possession  of  the  frontier  provinces  of  Oude, 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Oarnatic  from  the 
foot  of  the  Mysore  mountains  to  the  coast  of 
Ooromandel.  These  new  accessions  hrought 
Wellesley  into  contact  with  the  powerful  Mah- 
ratta  chieftains,  united  by  common  danger,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  English  war  soon  broke 
out.  The  British  army  was  divided  into  two 
bodies.  The  principal  one,  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  Lake,  defeated  on  Aug.  29,  1808,  the 
native  forces  under  command  of  the  French 
general  Perron,  drawn  up  before  Alighur, 
stormed  that  fort  Sept.  4,  and  on  Sept.  11 
again  vanquished  the  enemy  at  Delhi,  which 
city  was  surrendered  the  following  day.  The 
second  division  of  the  English  army,  under 
Gen.  Arthur  Wellesley,  marched  into  the  Dec- 
can,  aud  by  the  brilliant  victory  of  Assaye  and 
capture  of  Gawilghur  forced  the  rajah  of  Berar 
to  submit  to  a  peace.  Much  complaint  was 
expressed  in  England,  however,  not  only  at 
the  vast  expense  of  these  movements,  but  at 
alleged  acts  of  oppression  toward  the  native 
rulers;  and  Lord  wellesley  tendered  his  re- 
signation, which  was  not  accepted.  In  the 
mean  while  new  hostilities  broke  out  early  in 
1804,  with  serious  disasters.  In  August,  1806, 
Lord  Wellesley  set  sul  for  England,  having 
been  superseded  by  Lord  Gomwallis.  In  the 
house  of  commons  articles  of  impeachment 
were  fruitlessly  presented  against  him  by  Mr. 
Paul.  In  1808  ne  was  sent  to  Spain  as  am- 
bassador, but  was  recalled  in  1809,  and  became 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  which 
ofBlce  he  resigned  early  in  1812.  In  1821  he 
was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  his 
decided  opinions  in  favor  of  Gatholic  claims 
led  to  great  disturbances.  In  spite  of  much 
bitter  opposition,  especially  from  the  Orange- 
men, Lord  Wellesley  greatly  improved  the 
internal  condition  of  that  country.  On  the 
accession  of  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, to  the  head  of  the  English  ministry  in 
1828,  he  resigned  on  account  of  their  disagree- 
ment on  the  Gatholic  question.  He  accepted 
office  in  the  ministry  of  Earl  Grey  formed  in 
1830,  in  1881  was  made  lord  steward,  and  in 
1888  was  again  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  This  office  he  resigned  when  Sir 
Robert  Peel  became  premier,  and  on  the  for- 
mation of  the  second  Melbourne  ministry  in 
1835  accepted  the  office  of  lord  chamberlain, 
but  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  retired  al- 
together from  public  life.  The  **  Despatches, 
Minutes,  and  Correspondence  of  the  Marquis 
Wellesley  during  his  Administration  in  India  " 
(5  vols.  8vo,  1837-'40)  was  published  at  the 
expense  of  the  East  India  company;  and  in 
1838  appeared  his  '^  Despatches  and  Gorrespon- 
dence  daring  his  Mission  to  Spain  *'  (1  vol.  8vo). 


R.  R.  Pearce  edited  his  "  Memoirs  and  Corre- 
spondence *'  (8  vols.,  London,  1846). 

WELLESLEY  COLLEGE.    See  supplement. 

WEUiINGTOBr,  a  W.  central  county  of  Onta- 
rio, Canada,  drained  by  Grand  river;  area, 
1,278  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1871,  68,289,  of  whom 
28,981  were  of  Irish,  18,657  of  Scotch,  16,885 
of  English,  and  8,184  of  German  origin  or  de- 
scent. It  is  traversed  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
railroad.    Capital,  Guelph. 

WELLDVGTON,  a  seaport  city  of  New  Zealand, 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name  com- 
prising the  S.  part  of  North  island,  and  since 
1865  of  the  colony,  on  Lambton  harbor,  an 
inlet  of  Cook^s  strait,  78  m.  (150  m.  by  water) 
E.  of  Nelson;  pop.  in  1875,  10,507.  It  was 
the  first  settlement  of  the  New  Zealand  com- 
pany (1889-'40),  its  fine  harbor,  Port  Nichol- 
son, giving  it  great  advantages.  The  principal 
bnilmngs  are  the  government  house,  houses  of 
legislature,  and  cathedral.  It  is  an  Anglican 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  see,  and  there  are  14 
churches,  a  colonial  museum,  botanic  garden, 
theatre,  masonic  and  odd  fellows*  hadls,  gas 
and  water  works,  three  banks,  and  a  weeklj 
and  two  daily  newspapers.  The  town  is  con- 
nected by  railway  with  Upper  Hutt,  18  m.  dis- 
tant. The  principal  exports  are  wool,  tallow, 
timber,  and  gum. 

WELUKGTON,  Arthv  WcOotey,  duke  of,  a 
British  soldier,  bom  at  Dangan  castle,  oountj 
Meath,  or  in  Dublin,  on  or  shortly  before  Maj 
1,  1769,  died  at  Walmer  castle,  near  Deal,  Eng- 
land, Sept.  14,  1852.  He  was  the  third  son 
of  Garret,  first  earl  of  Momington,  descended 
from  the  families  of  Wesley  or  Wellesley  and 
Cowley  or  CoUey,  both  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin^ 
but  long  settled  in  Ireland.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  the  military  school  of  Angers, 
France,  and  in  1787  was  commissioned  en- 
sign. In  January,  1795,  as  lieutenant  colonel, 
he  commanded  the  brigade  which  covered  the 
retreat  of  the  British  force  from  Flanders.  In 
1796  he  went  as  colonel  with  his  regiment  to 
India.  In  1799,  in  the  war  waged  by  his  broth- 
er (see  Wellbsley)  with  Tippoo  Sultan,  he  took 
part  in  the  vktory  of  Malaveli  and  in  the  storm- 
ing of  Seringapatam,  and  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Mysore.  In  April,  1802,  ne  was  made 
major  general.  In  1808,  in  the  Mahratta  war, 
he  occupied  Poonah  and  took  Ahmednuggur; 
on  Sept.  28,  with  2,000  British  and  2,600  na- 
tive troops  and  18  guns,  defeated  a  force  of 
26,000  infantry,  80,000  horse,  and  100  guns  at 
Assaye ;  and  on  Nov.  29  routed  the  Mahrattaa 
at  Argaum.  He  returned  to  England  in  March, 
1805,  and  soon  after  entered  parliament.  In 
1807  he  was  appointed  chief  secretary  for  Ire- 
land, but  accompanied  the  expedition  which 
captured  the  Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen,  com* 
manding  a  part  of  the  land  force,  received  the 
thanks  of  parliament  on  his  return,  and  re- 
sumed his  office.  In  April,  1808,  he  was  made 
lieutenant  general  and  put  in  command  of  the 
force  for  the  Peninsular  war.  He  landed  at 
Mondego  bay  Aug.  1,  marched  toward  Lisbon, 
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on  the  17tb  defeated  Laborde  at  Roli^^a,  and  on 
the  2l8t  repulsed  Janot  at  Yimeiro.  After  the 
convention  of  Cintra  and  the  French  evacaation 
of  Portugal,  he  returned  to  England,  and  in 
January,  1809,  resumed  his  seat  in  parliament. 
In  April  he  went  to  Lisbon  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Peninsular  forces,  the  Portuguese 
regencj  also  making  him  marshal  general  of 
its  army.  The  British  had  suffered  severe 
reverses.  The  French  occupied  a  large  part 
of  Spain;  in  Portugal,  Soult  at  Oporto  held 
the  N.  part,  and  the  E.  part  was  menaced  by 
Victor  at  M^rida  and  by  King  Joseph  at  Ma- 
drid. Beresford  marched  against  Soult,  and 
on  May  12  captured  Oporto,  the  French  re- 
treating across  the  mountains  into  Spain.  On 
July  27  and  28  Wellesley,  with  22,000  British 
troops  and  the  undisciplined  Spanish  levies 
commanded  by  the  incapable  Ouesta,  defeated 
50,000  French  at  Talavera;  but  he  was  unahle 
to  follow  the  retreating  army,  the  blunders  of 
Guesta  compelling  him  to  fall  back,  and  the 
French  reoccupied  the  place.  The  British 
army  was  suffering  for  want  of  supplies ;  dys- 
entery was  epidemic ;  5,000  men  died  in  hos- 
pital; and  of  the  whole  force  but  few  were 
fit  for  4luty.  Falling  back  to  the  Portuguese 
frontier,  Wellesley  began  his  triple  line  of  in- 
trenchments  at  Torres  Yedras,  which,  with  the 
naturally  strong  ground,  was  to  give  him  a  de* 
fensive  position  80  m.  in  extent,  flanked  on  one 
side  by  the  Tagus  and  on  the  other  by  the  At- 
lantic. On  Sept.  4  he  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
age as  Baron  Douro  of  Wellesley  and  Viscount 
Wellington  of  Talavera  and  of  Somerset.  By 
the  close  of  the  year  Napoleon  had  sent  865,000 
men  across  the  Pyrenees,  and  Soult  with  one 
army  overran  Andalusia,  while  Mass^na  with 
anotiier  marched  against  Wellington.  The 
British  still  held  their  posts  on  the  borders 
of  Spain,  and  neither  the  capture  of  Giudad 
Rodrigo  nor  the  investment  of  Almeida  could 
tempt  Wellington  from  his  position.  On  Aug. 
4, 1810,  he  ordered  the  people  of  all  that  part 
of  Portugal  which  he  could  not  protect  to  evac- 
uate their  homes,  drive  off  their  cattle,  and  de- 
stroy such  stores  as  they  could  not  carnr.  The 
army  then  fell  back  upon  Torres  Vedras,  ac- 
companied by  crowds  of  fugitives,  some  of 
whom  took  refuge  in  Lisbon,  while  the  rest 
fled  to  the  provinces  far  from  the  scene  of 
war.  Mass^na,  following,  found  the  country 
laid  waste  and  destitute  of  supplies.  On  Sept 
27  Wellington  repulsed  him  at  Busaco,  and  on 
Oct.  8  entered  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras.  On 
the  10th  Maas^na  was  in  front  of  these  works, 
which  mounted  600  guns.  The  British  fleet 
in  the  Tagus  reSnforc^  the  defenders,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  month  there  were  nearly  100,- 
000  allies  within  the  lines.  In  November  Mas- 
B^na  retreated,  Wellington  followed  him  across 
the  frontier,  invested  Almeida,  and  went  to 
confer  with  Beresford  near  Badajoz,  which 
had  surrendered  to  Soult.  Mass^na  turned  to 
attack  the  allies  in  their  leader^s  absence ;  but 
Wellington  came  back  in  time  to  repel  the  as- 


saults. May  8  and  5, 1811,  at  Fuentes  de  Onoro, 
and  soon  after  Almeida  fell.  Portugal  could 
now  organize  troops,  but  before  making  of- 
fensive movements  Giudad  Rodrigo  and  Bada- 
joz must  be  recovered.  The  first  Wellington 
carried  by  assault,  Jan.  19,  1812,  for  whi(£  he 
was  made  earl  of  Wellington,  Spanish  duke 
of  Giudad  Rodrigo,  and  Portuguese  marquis 
of  Torres  Vedras ;  and  on  the  night  of  April 
6  Badajoz  was  taken.  To  prevent  Soult  from 
joining  Marmont  or  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Wel- 
lington destroyed  the  bridge  over  the  Tagus 
at  Almaraz,  and  moved  against  Marmont,  who 
fell  back  till  the  Douro  was  between  them. 
On  July  21  both  armies  crossed  the  Tormes, 
and  on  the  next  day  was  fought  the  battle  oi 
Salamanca.  Marmont,  to  cut  off  Wellington 
from  Portugal,  extended  his  left  toward  Giu- 
dad Rodrigo.  Wellington  made  a  rapid  change 
of  front  to  the  right;  this  Marmont  mistook 
for  a  retreat,  and  further  extended  his  left  to 
intercept  the  British.  Wellington  strengtiien* 
ed  his  right,  fell  on  the  French  in  front  and 
flank,  crushed  their  left  wing,  drove  back 
their  centre,  and  completely  routed  them  in 
a  short,  sharp  action,  which  a  French  oflScer 
described  as  **  beating  40,000  men  in  40  min- 
utes." The  results  were  the  evacuation  of 
Madrid,  which  the  allies  entered  on  Aug.  12, 
the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Gadiz,  and  the  free- 
ing of  Andalusia  and  Gastile  from  military 
occupation.  Wellington's  investment  of  Bur- 
gos to  open  a  northern  line  of  operations  was 
a  failure.  Soult  had  joined  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
Marmont  had  reinforced  and  reorganized  his 
army,  and  Wellington  retreated  toward  Portu- 
gal, finally  halting  on  the  banks  of  the  Agua- 
da.  The  failure  before  Burgos  and  the  evacu- 
ation of  Spain  called  out  the  severest  censure ; 
but  the  prince  regent  made  Wellington  a  mar- 
quis, parliament  gave  him  £200,000,  large  re- 
enforcements,  especially  of  cavalry,  were  for- 
warded, and  in  1818  he  resumed  the  offensive 
with  200,000  men.  The  French,  with  a  little 
larger  force,  stretched  across  Spain  from  Va- 
lencia to  Galicia.  Wellington  moved  against 
their  centre  on  the  Douro,  forced  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte across  the  Ebro,  and  then  changed  his 
base  to  the  N.  coast  of  Spain,  suddenly  ap- 
pearing on  the  flank  of  the  retreating  Frencn. 
in  the  battle  of  Vitoria,  June  21,  the  British 
attacked  the  enemy  at  several  points  simul- 
taneously, which  resulted  in  a  disorderly  flight 
of  the  i^ench  toward  Pamplona,  and  the  cap- 
ture by  the  victors  of  an  immense  quantity  of 
plunder,  baggage,  supplies,  and  artillery.  The 
main  French  army  was  driven  into  the  Pvre- 
nees,  and  all  Spain  except  Gatalonia  and  Ara- 
gon  was  free.  For  this  Wellington  was  made 
a  fleld  marshal.  Soult  now  commanded  the 
French  army,  with  the  advanced  posts  of  St. 
Sebastian  and  Pamplona;  and  while  Graham 
laid  siege  to  the  former  place  and  O'Don- 
nell*s  Spanish  force  to  the  latter,  Wellington 
covered  both  operations  by  pushing  his  main 
body  between  them  to  the  passes  of  the  Pyre- 
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nees  from  Faenterrabia  to  Roncesyalles,  where 
he  had  a  series  of  engagements  with  Soalt, 
and  drove  him  into  France.  On  Ang.  81  St. 
Sebastian  was  taken  by  storm.  On  Oct.  7 
Wellington  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  cat  off  Sonlt 
from  Bayonne,  and  blockaded  18,000  men  in 
garrison  in  that  fortress.  He  issued  stringent 
orders  to  protect  the  population,  but  could 
not  restrain  his  allies  from  plunder,  and  so 
sent  them  back  to  Spain.    On  Oct.  81  Pam- 

{)lona  surrendered.  On  Feb.  27,  1814,  Wel- 
ington  defeated  Soult  at  Orthez,  and  send- 
ing Beresford  to  occupy  Bordeaux,  he  forced 
Soult  back  to  Toulouse,  and  there  again  de- 
feated him  on  April  10.  He  entered  the  city 
on  the  12th,  heard  of  the  occupation  of  the 
Frennh  capital  by  the  allies,  and  left  for  Paris 
on  the  80th.  In  May  he  was  made  duke.  In 
June  he  returned  to  London,  where  he  received 
the  thanks  of  parliament  and  a  pension  of  £10,- 
000.  In  August  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Paris.  In  January,  1815,  he  replaced  Lord 
Oastlereagh  in  the  congress  of  Vienna.  When 
Napoleon  returned  from  Elba  Wellington  urged 
the  sending  of  a  large  force  to  the  Nether- 
lands, of  which  he  took  command  in  April, 
fixing  his  headquarters  at  Brussels.  On  June 
18  he  fought  his  final  battle.  (See  Watbbloo.) 
On  June  21  he  crossed  the  French  frontier 
and  marched  upon  Paris,  where  on  his  arrival 
an  armistice  was  concluded.  In  his  treatment 
of  the  vanquished  he  showed  himself  superior 
to  Blacher,  Gneisenau,  and  other  allied  gen- 
erals. His  share  of  Waterloo  prize  money  was 
£60,000.  The  king  of  the  Netherlands  made 
him  prince  of  Waterloo.  In  1817  the  British 
nation  gave  him  the  estate  of  Strathfield- 
Baye,  Hampshire,  costing  £263,000.  In  1818 
he  was  made  field  marshal  of  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Russia,  attended  the  congress  of  Aix-la- 
Ohapelle,  and  sat  in  parliament,  where  he  rare- 
ly took  part  in  debate,  but  steadily  voted  with 
the  tories.  On  Jan.  1, 1819,  he  was  made  mas- 
ter general  of  ordnance,  thus  obtaining  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet,  which  he  held  till  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Liverpool  ministry  in  February, 
1827.  In  October,  1819,  he  was  gazetted  gov- 
ernor of  Plymouth.  In  1822  he  attended  the 
congress  of  Verona,  in  1826  was  ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  1827  succeeded  the 
duke  of  York  as  commander-in-chief.  From 
January,  1828,  to  November,  1830,  he  was 
prime  minister,  resigning  his  command  of  the 
army,  but  resuming  it  in  1842  and  holding  it 
till  his  death.  During  his  premiership  he  as- 
sented to  the  Oatholic  emancipation  biU,  which 
he  had  previously  opposed,  his  change  of  opin- 
ion leading  to  many  newspaper  attacks,  and  to 
a  duel  with  Lord  Winohelsea  in  which  neither 
was  harmed.  In  1829  he  was  made  governor 
of  Dover  and  warden  of  the  cinque  ports.  In 
1832  he  opposed  the  reform  bill,  for  which  he 
was  hooted  at  in  the  streets,  the  windows  of 
Apsley  house,  his  town  residence,  were  smash- 
ed, and  an  attempt  was  made  to  burn  his  coun- 
try house.    In  January,  1884,  he  was  installed 


as  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  In 
1834-*5  he  was  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs ;  and  in  1841  ho  again  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet  as  minister  without  office, 
and  supported  Peel  in  his  free-trade  measures. 
In  1846-'6  he  was  president  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil. On  June  22, 1852,  he  made  his  last  speech 
in  parliament.  His  death,  from  apoplexy,  was 
generally  considered  a  blow  to  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  the  public  grief  was  profound.  His 
body  lay  in  state  five  days  at  Chelsea,  and  on 
Nov.  22  a  public  funeral  of  unprecedented 
magnificence  and  honors  followed  his  remains 
to  St  PauPs  cathedral.  In  person  the  duke 
was  of  middle  height,  strongly  built,  with  keen 
gray  eyes,  a  long  face,  an  aquihne  nose,  and 
a  cheerful  countenance.  He  was  apparently 
in  full  health  the  night  before  he  died. — The 
more  important  biographies  of  WeUington  are 
those  of  Wright  (4  vols.,  London,  1839-'41), 
Maxwell  (8  vols.,  1889-'41 ;  6th  ed.,  1862), 
Stocqueler  (2  vols.,  1852-'8),  Brialmont  (8  vols., 
Paris,  1856-7 ;  English  translation  with  emen- 
dations and  additions  by  Gleig,  4  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1858-^60;  popular  abridged  ed.  revised, 
1875),  and  Yonge  (2  vols.,  1860).  See  also  the 
'*  Despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  during 
his  various  Campaigns,"  &c.  (13  vols.,  London, 
1834-'9 ;  2d  series,  12  vols.,  1844-*65),  edited 
by  Ool.  Gurwood;  and  the  *•  Supplementary 
Despatches  and  Memoranda''  (17  vols.,  1858- 
73),  edited  by  his  son  Arthur  Richard,  second 
duke  of  Wellington,  who  is  preparing  for  pub- 
lication (1876)  a  continuation  of  the  supple- 
mentary series,  with  additional  correspondence, 
and  memoranda  of  the  life  of  his  father. 

WHiLSy  a  N.  £.  county  of  Indiana,  intersect- 
ed by  the  Wabash  river ;  area,  872  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  13,585.  It  has  a  rolling  surface, 
and  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  excellent  timber.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Fort  Wayne,  Muncie,  and  Cincinnati  rail- 
road. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
238,000  bushels  of  wheat,  177,630  of  Indian 
corn,  82,524  of  oats,  27,758  of  potatoes,  860,- 
709  lbs.  of  butter,  19,865  of  cheese,  63,886  of 
wool,  and  12,413  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
5,206  horses,  4,648  milch  cows,  5,106  other 
cattle,  21,728  sheep,  and  15,470  swine;  9  man- 
ufactories of  carriages  and  wagons,  8  planing 
mills,  and  28  saw  mills.    Capital,  Bluffton. 

WELLS,  DavM  Abo,  an  American  economist, 
born  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  June  17,  1828.  He 
graduated  at  Williams  college  in  1847,  and  at 
the  Lawrence  scientific  school  in  1851.  From 
1865  to  1870  he  was  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment as  a  commissioner  to  inquire  into  ques- 
tions of  revenue  and  taxation,  and  published 
15  reports  on  these  subjects,  some  of  which 
were  reproduced  in  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many. In  1870-78  he  was  employed  by  the 
legislature  of  New  York  as  a  commissioner  on 
taxation,  and  submitted  two  reports  with  a 
plan  of  a  code,  all  republished  in  Europe.  In 
1872  he  became  university  lecturer  on  political 
science  in  Yale  college.    In  1878  he  delivered 
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an  address  in  London  at  the  annnal  banquet 
of  the  Cobden  clab.  In  1874  he  was  elected 
foreign  associate  of  the  French  academy  of 
political  sciences,  in  the  place  of  John  Stuart 
Mill,  deceased,  and  received  the  degree  of 
D.  0.  L.  from  Oxford  university.  He  resides 
in  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  was  defeated  in  April, 
1876,  as  a  democratic  candidate  for  congress. 
He  has  also  published  pamphlets  on  economi- 
oal  subjects,  and  edited  16  volumes  of  the  ^^An- 
nual  of  Scientific  Discovery  "  (1849-'64^.  Mr. 
Wells  was  originally  a  protectionist,  but  his 
investigations  in  Europe  in  1867,  and  study  of 
the  United  States  customs  system,  led  him  to 
become  an  advocate  of  free  trade. 

Wllil^  Hence,  an  American  dentist,  one  of 
the  claimants  of  the  discovery  of  anesthesia, 
bom  in  Hartford,  Windsor  co.,  Vt.,  Jan.  21, 
1816,  died  in  New  York,  Jan.  24,  1848.  In 
18d4-'6  he  studied  and  practised  dentistry  in 
Boston,  and  in  1886  opened  an  ofSce  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  Early  in  his  practice  he  had  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of  administering  some 
anaesthetic  to  prevent  pain  in  dental  opera- 
tions, and  in  1840  the  use  of  nitrous  oxide  gas 
occurred  to  him.  On  Dec.  10, 1844,  Mr.  G.  Q. 
Colton  lectured  in  Hartford  and  administered 
nitrons  oxide  gas  to  several  persons,  one  of 
whom  under  its  infinence  bruised  himself  se- 
verely by  falling  over  some  benches,  but  was 
anconscious  of  pain.  Dr.  Wells  at  once  de- 
clared his  belief  **  that  a  man,  by  taking  that 
gas,  could  have  a  tooth  extracted  or  a  limb 
amputated,  and  not  feel  the  pain."  The  next 
day  he  tested  the  matter  in  his  own  person, 
having  a  large  molar  tooth  extracted  without 
the  slightest  pain.  He  followed  this  by  the 
successful  administration  of  the  gas  in  12  or 
15  cases  of  extraction  of  teeth  during  the  au- 
tumn of  1844,  and  other  dentisto  of  the  city 
successfully  administered  it  in  their  practice. 
In  December,  1844,  he  made  known  his  dis- 
covery to  Drs.  Warren  and  Hayward,  the  dis- 
tinguished chemist  Dr.  0.  T.  Jackson,  Dr.  W. 
T.  G.  Morton,  a  dentist  and  a  farmer  pupil 
of  his,  and  others  in  Boston.  Dr.  Warren  in- 
vited him  to  address  his  medical  class,  but  he 
was  too  diffident  to  make  a  very  satisfactory 
impression.  He  extracted  a  tooth  for  a  patient 
under  anesthetic  influence  in  the  presence  of 
the  medical  class ;  but  the  experiment  was  not 
sufficiently  successful  to  excite  much  interest 
in  the  subject.  In  October,  1846,  when  Dr. 
Morton  applied  for  a  patent  (which  he  obtained 
in  November)  for  anffisthetio  agents.  Dr.  Wells 
remonstrated,  stated  the  results  of  his  own 
experiments,  and  adduced  the  testimony  of 
the  surgeons  and  physicians  of  Hartford  to 
their  success.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
he  suled  for  France,  to  lay  his  discovery  be- 
fore the  medical  profession,  and  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  medical  society  of  Paris  that  he 
had  made  a  valuable  discovery.  In  the  spring 
of  1847  he  returned  to  America,  and  on  March 
80  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  A  History 
ot  the  Discovery  of  the  Application  of  Nitrous 


Oxide  Gas,  Ether,  and  other  Vapors  to  Surgi- 
cal Operations,"  in  which  he  stated  the  results 
of  his  experiments  as  above  related,  and  sus- 
tained them  by  several  affidavits.  Thecontro* 
versy  which  followed  impaired  his  already  en- 
feebled health,  and,  with  his  experiments  on 
himself  of  the  effects  of  chloroform,  produced 
mental  aberration.  He  had  removed  to  New 
York,  where  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
throwing  vitriol  on  the  clothes  of  women  in 
the  street ;  and  this  causing  an  aggravation  of 
his  mental  disorder,  he  committed  suicide.  In 
1858,  when  an  amendment  to  the  congressional 
appropriation  bill  was  offered  providing  for  a 
grant  of  $100,000  to  the  **  discoverer  of  prac- 
tical ansdsthesia,"  a  report  giving  evidence  in 
regard  to  Dr.  Wells's  claims  was  presented  by 
Senator  Truman  Smith,  who  published  it  under 
the  title  of  '^  An  Examination  of  the  Question 
of  Anesthesia''  (Boston,  1859),  and  also  *^  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Modem  Anesthe- 
sia" (Hartford,  1867).  A  memorial  statue  of 
Wells  has  been  erected  in  the  public  park  of 
Hartford,  Conn.  (See  An^xbthbtics;  Jack- 
son, Charles  Thomas  ;  and  Mobton,  William 
Thomas  Gbben.) 

WEU^  Stmwl  R«lirti,  an  American  phrenol- 
ogist, born  in  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  April  4, 
1820,  died  in  New  York,  April  18,  1876.  In 
1844  he  became  a  partner  in  the  publishing 
house  of  0. 8.  and  L.  N.  Fowler  in  New  Tork, 
under  the  name  of  Fowlers  and  Wells,  and  in 
1868  became  sole  proprietor.  He  accompanied 
L.  N.  Fowler  in  extended  phrenological  lec- 
turing tours  through  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  Great  Britain.  From  1860  to  1862 
he  edited  the  '*  Water  Cure  Journal,"  from 
1863  till  his  death  the  **  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal," and  from  1865  the  ^^  Annnal  of  Phre- 
nology and  Physiognomy."  His  more  impor- 
tant publications  are:  "New  Physiognomy" 
(New  York,  1866),  "How  to  Read  Charac- 
ter" (1869),  and  "Wedlock"  (1869). 

WELLSi  Wntm  Charles,  a  British  physician, 
bom  in  Charleston  S.  C,  in  May,  1767,  died  in 
London,  Aug.  28, 1817.  He  studied  medicine 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  served  as  sur- 
geon to  a  Scotch  regiment  in  Holland,  and  in 
1786  established  himself  in  London.  In  1800 
he  became  physician  to  St.  Thomas's  hospital. 
He  is  best  known  by  an  "Essay  on  Dew" 
(1814;  new  ed.,  1866).  (See  Dfw.)  His  auto- 
biography was  published  in  1818. 

WQi/WOOD*    See  Moncreiff. 

WELWITSCHIA.  In  1868,  Dr.  Welwitsch  dis- 
covered at  Mossamedes,  on  the  W.  const  of  Af- 
rica, a  remarkable  plant  which  Dr.  J.  D.  Hook- 
er described  as  Weltoitsehia  mirabilis.  Unlike 
other  plants  in  appearance,  its  reproductive 
organs  place  it  among  the  Onetacea,  a  small 
family  closely  related  to  the  conifers.  The 
^plant  is  never  over  a  foot  high,  while  its  trunk 
is  sometimes  6  or  6  ft.  in  diameter;  the  co- 
tyledons, or  seed  leaves,  which  in  most  plants 
soon  perish,  in  this  continue  to  grow,  and, 
though  the  plant  may  live  for  more  than  a 
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oenturj,  these  are  all  the  leaves  or  foliaceons 
organs  it  ever  has.  All  the  vegetative  portions 
of  the  plant  are  the  short,  broad  tronk,  rapidly 
tapering  to  a  strong  descending  root,  and  the 
cotyledons,  which  reach  the  length  of  6  ft.  and 
the  width  of  2  or  3  ft.,  and  spread  out  npon 
the  ground  in  opposite  directions;  they  are 
green,  very  thick  and  leathery,  and  are  often 
torn  into  segments  or  split  up  into  shreds  by 
the  winds.  The  trunk  each  year  increases 
slightly  in  diameter  both  above  and  below 
these  leaves,  so  that  they  appear  as  if  inserted 
in  a  deep  slit  or  cavity ;  from  this  slit,  at  the 
upper  side  of  the  leaves,  are  produced  the  flow- 
er stalks,  6  to  12  in.  high,  much  forked,  and 
bearing  at  the  end  of  each  branch  a  cone  the 
brilliant  scarlet  scales  of  which  overlap  each 
other  in  four  rows,  each  containing  a  nower ; 
when  mature,  the  cones  are  about  2  in.  long 
and  half  as  thick.  The  country  where  this  plant 
is  found  is  a  sandy  and  stony  plateau  from  800 


WthHtsehUi  minbUiB. 

to  400  ft.  above  the  sea,  where  rain  seldom  or 
never  falls ;  in  some  places  the  whole  surface 
is  completely  studded  with  these  tabular  mass- 
es, varying  in  size  from  a  few  inches  to  6  ft. 
across,  which  have  been  likened  to  gigantic 
hat  blocks;  it  is  computed  that  the  trunks  of 
18  in.  diameter  are  over  100  years  old. 

WM,  an  encysted  tumor,  usually  growing 
upon  some  part  of  the  hairy  scalp.  It  consbts 
of  a  closed  sac,  of  fibrous  texture,  more  or  less 
closely  connected  with  the  neighboring  parts, 
but  generally  capable  of  being  enucleated  entire 
by  careful  dissection,  and  fill^  with  a  soft,  whi- 
tish, opaque,  curdy  material.  The  contents  of 
the  sac  consist  of  granular  fat  mixed  with  fluid 
oil  globules,  a  great  abundance  of  epithelium 
scales,  and  very  often  crystals  of  oholesterine. 
Wens  are  regarded  as  usually  resulting  from 
the  accidental  closure  and  subsequent  hyper- 
trophy and  distention  of  one  of  the  sebaceous 
follicles,  the  epithelium  cells  and  semi-solid 
oleaginous  or  sebaceous  materials  gradually  ac- 
cumulating. They  become  inconvenient  after 
a  time  by  the  distention  of  the  skin  over  their 
more  prominent  portion,  but  are  usually  easily 
removed  by  a  simple  surgical  operation. 


WIMCEHLA&or  Weanl, a  German  emperor,  of 
the  house  of  Luxemburg,  bom  in  Nuremberg, 
Feb.  26, 1361,  died  near  Prague,  Aug.  16, 1419. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  lY.  and  his 
third  wife  Anna,  and  was  crowned  king  of 
Bohemia  in  his  8d  year,  and  in  his  18th  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  emperor.  In  a  diet  at 
Eger  in  1389  he  abandoned  the  cause  of  the 
cities,  which  he  had  before  favored,  and  soon 
after  annulled  all  debts  due  to  Jews  on  the 
payment  to  himself  of  15  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
amount ;  the  mob  of  Prague  having  slaughtered 
3,000  Jews,  he  also  conflscated  to  his  own 
use  the  property  of  the  victims.  He  compelled 
the  Bohemian  nobles  to  return  without  pay- 
ment the  estates  of  the  crown,  on  the  pledge 
of  which  they  had  loaned  money.  He  is  also 
said  to  have  tortured  John  Nepomucen  with 
his  own  hand,  and  to  have  thrown  him  bound 
into  the  Moldau.  (See  Nbpomtioen.)  In  1394 
Wenceslas  was  seized  and  imprisoned  at  Prague 
by  a  conspiracy  among  the  nobles,  headed  bj 
Jodocus  of  Moravia,  but  was  set  free  at  the 
instance  of  the  German  princes.  In  the  con- 
troversy between  the  popes  and  antipopes,  he 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  former  until  he 
flnally  united  with  France  to  urge  the  abdica- 
tion of  Boniface  IX.  and  Benedict  XIU.  in 
order  that  a  new  pope  might  be  chosen  in 
place  of  the  two.  Hereupon  several  power- 
ful German  princes  formally  deposed  him  at 
Frankfort  in  1400,  electing  as  nis  successor 
Rupert  of  the  Palatinate.  New  troubles  in 
Bohemia  resulted  in  his  being  seized  by  his 
brother  Sijrismund  and  imprisoned  for  19 
months  in  Vienna.  He  favored  the  agitation 
of  Hnss  and  his  followers  in  Bohemia,  out  of 
hatred  to  the  Catholic  clergy.  '  In  1410  he 
abdicated  his  claims  to  the  imperial  crown  in 
favor  of  Sigismnnd,  and,  recklessly  neglect- 
ing the  affairs  of  his  Bohemian  kingdom,  gave 
himself  up  to  drinking  and  excesses  till  he  died 
of  apoplexy.  His  life  has  been  written  by 
Pelzel  (2  vols.,  Prague,  1788-'90). 

WENDS)  the  name  of  a  Slavic  tribe,  forming 
a  subdivision  of  the  northwestern  stem  of  the 
Slavs.  (See  Sijlvio  Raob  and  Lanouagks.) 
Roman  writers  called  all  the  Slavs  with  whom 
they  were  acquainted  Venedi  (Wends),  and  the 
Germans  also  gave  the  name  of  Wends  to  all 
Slavic  peoples,  but  more  especially  to  that  divi- 
sion of  them  which  Schafarik  has  designated 
as  Polabs  (embracing  Obotrits,  Sorabs,  and 
others).  These  inhabited,  from  the  4th  to  the 
9th  century,  the  eastern  portion  of  Germany, 
from  the  Saale  and  Elbe  as  far  north  as  the 
Eider.  Charlemagne  drove  the  Wends  back 
toward  the  Vistula,  and  by  the  close  of  the 
13th  century  his  successors  in  Germany  had 
almost  extirpated  them.  In  the  16th  century 
remnants  of  this  Slavic  population  were  still 
scattered  over  the  whole  region  between  Ber- 
lin and  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  there  was 
a  remnant  of  Wends  also  in  Hanover,  where 
they  kept  up  their  language  until  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century.    They  are  now  found  in 
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Sortions  of  Brandenburg,  Silesia,  and  the  king- 
om  of  Saxony,  aod  pnncipaliy  on  the  banks 
of  the  Spree.  Their  number  has  been  recently 
estimated  at  186,000,  of  which  Brandenburg 
and  Saxony  contain  50,000  each.  Most  of  the 
Wends  are  Protestants,  though  a  large  propor- 
tion of  those  living  in  Saxony  are  Oatholics. 
The  name  Southern  Wends  is  often  applied  to 
the  Winds  in  the  Illyrian  provinces  of  Aus- 
tria. (See  Winds.)  —  The  language  of  the 
Wends  is  similar  to  the  other  branches  of  the 
northwestern  stem  of  the  Slavic  languages,  the 
Polish  and  the  Bohemian.  It  is  divided  into 
the  dialect  of  Lower  Lusatia,  which  is  but  Ut- 
tie  developed,  and  that  of  Upper  Lusatia.  The 
latter  is  subdivided  into  the  evangelical  dia- 
lect, near  Baut2sen ;  the  Catholic  dialect,  near 
Eamenx  and  in  the  northwest;  and  the  north- 
eastern dialect  The  differences  are  mostly 
confined  to  shades  of  pronunciation.  The 
Wends  have  mostly  made  use  of  the  German 
letters.  There  are  eight  vowels,  a,  «,  u,  e,  «, 
all  of  which  are  pronounced  as  in  German  and 
Italian,  6  (between  o  in  note  and  u  in  full),  i 
(like  long  English  e\  and  y  (approaching  the 
German  H),  Gf  consonants  there  are  82 :  j  {y 
consonant),  to  (v),  ^  («  soft),  5,  iT  (soft),  p,  p 
(soft),  m,  m  (soft),  n,  ii  (soft,  Fr.  (fn\  /,  r(as 
in  Polish),  r,  ^  (soft),  «,  i  (Fr.  j),  t,  i  («A),  d, 
dz,d£{d$h  soft),  d%,  t,  c  (te),  6  {tck  soft),  6  (teh), 
Uj  hy  eh  (kh),  g  (hard),  h.  There  is  no  article. 
The  substantives  are  of  three  genders,  mascu- 
line, feminine,  and  neuter.  Substantives  end- 
ing in  a  consonant  are  mostly  masculine,  those 
in  a  and  i  feminine,  and  those  in  o  and  e  neu- 
ter. There  are  seven  declensions,  two  for  the 
masculine,  three  for  the  neuter,  and  two  for 
the  feminine.  The  language  has  a  dual  num- 
ber. There  are  seven  cases,  viz. :  nominative, 
accusative,  genitive,  dative,  locative  (to  express 
the  relation  of  «n),  instrumental  (to  express  the 
relations  of  hy  and  witK)^  and  vocative.  The 
adjectives  end  in  y,  i  (masculine),  a  (feminine), 
o  and  e  (neuter).  The  comparative  is  formed 
by  the  termination  tiPt,  and  in  order  to  form  the 
superlative  the  syllable  naj  is  placed  before  the 
comparative.  The  personal  pronouns  are  ir- 
regular ;  the  others  are  declined  like  adjectives. 
The  verb  has  six  tenses,  present,  imperfect, 

gerfect,  pluperfect,  future,  and  future  perfect; 
ve  moods,  indicative,  subjunctive,  optative, 
imperative,  and  infinitive,  besides  a  gerund; 
and  three  participles,  present  and  perfect  ac- 
tive^ and  perfect  passive.  The  extent  of  the 
entire  Wendish  literature  has  been  estimated 
at  800  volumes.  The  oldest  monument  of 
the  language  is  a  translation  of  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James,  dating  from  1548  (edited  by 
Lotze,  Leipsio,  1867).  There  are  grammars 
of  the  Wendish  language  by  Ticinus  (Prague, 
1679),  Matthai  (1721),  Seller  (Bautzen,  1880), 
and  Jordan  (Prague,  1841).— See  Giesebrecht, 
Wendi$ehe  Geschiehten  (Berliu,  1848)  and  Das 
hanruhDerisehe  Wendland  (LQchow,  1868),  and 
ObermQller,  Die  Vrgeeehiehte  der  Wenden 
(Leipsic,  1874). 


Weatletnp  (Scalaria  pre- 

tiOM). 


WEBiTLEnUP)  the  popular  name  of  the  gas- 
teropod  shells  of  the  genus  eealaria  (Lam.), 
from  eeala^  a  stair.  The  shell  is  long  and  tur- 
reted,  with  many  whorls,  close  or  separated, 
ornamented  with  numerous  transverse  promi- 
nent ribs;  the  mouth  is  circular  and  the  lip 
continuous,  closed  with  a  homy  operculum ; 
the  tube  of  the  shell  is  perfect;  the  teeth  are 
in  numerous  longitudinal  series.  More  than 
100  species  are  described,  in  nearly  all  the 
seas  of  the  world,  though  most  beautiful  in  the 
tropics,  ranging  from 
low-water  mark  to 
80  fathoms;  most  of 
them  are  pure  shining 
white,  and  they  emit 
a  purplish  fluid  when 
disturbed.  The  com- 
monest species  on  the 
coast  of  New  England 
is  the  8.  Orcmlandiea 
(Gould),  about  an 
inch  long  and  a  third 
of  an  inch  in  its 
gp'eatest  width;  it  is 
livid  brown  or  bluish 
white,  with  ten  close, 
moderately  convex 
whorls,  and  white  flattened  ribs ;  it  is  abun- 
dant on  the  Grand  Banks.  There  are  several 
species  on  the  coast  of  Europe,  and  many  in 
the  Indian  ocean;  one  of  the  handsomest  is 
the  S.  pretioea  (Lam.),  of  the  China  seas,  H 
to  2  in.  long,  snow-white  or  pale  flesh-colored, 
with  eight  separated  whorls. 

WENTWORTH,  a  S.  county  of  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, bounded  N.  E.  by  I^e  Ontario;  area, 
454  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 67,699,  of  whom  19,- 
154  were  of  English,  16,787  of  Irish,  12,415  of 
Scotch,  and  7,086  of  German  origin  or  descent. 
It  is  watered  by  several  streams,  and  traversed 
by  the  Great  Western  and  the  Hamilton  and 
Lake  Erie  railways.    Capital,  Hamilton. 

WENTWWTH,  Chalks  WalsMu    See  Bookiko- 

HAM. 

WEHTWOETH,  ThiHiS.    See  Stbafford. 

WEN1W0ETH.  L  WiDfaw,  an  early  colonist  of 
New  Hampshire,  bom  at  Alf  ord,  Lincolnshire, 
England,  in  1615,  died  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  March 
16, 1697.  He  was  a  follower  of  the  Rev.  John 
Wheelwright,  with  whom  and  88  others  he 
signed,  Aug.  4,  1689,  '^  A  Combination  for  a 
Government  at  Exeter,  N.  H."  He  removed 
to  Wells,  Me.,  with  Wheelwright;  and  when 
the  latter  went  to  England  on  the  accession 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  to  power,  Wentworth  re- 
moved to  Dover,  where  he  was  a  ruling  elder 
and  often  preached.  He  left  a  widow,  nine 
sons,  and  one  daughter,  and  was  the  progeni- 
tor of  all  the  Wentworths  of  the  United  States 
whose  origin  is  known.  II.  JMa,  lieutenant 
governor  of  New  Hampshire,  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Jan.  16, 
1671,  died  there,  Dec.  12,  1780.  He  was  bred 
a  sea  captain.  In  1711  he  was  appointed  by 
Queen  Anne  a  councillor  for  New  Hampshire ; 
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in  1718  he  became  a  justice  of  the  common 
pleas,  and  in  1717  lieutenant  governor  of  the 
province,  which  was  then  dependent  on  Massa- 
chusetts. He  left  a  widow  and  14  children. 
IIL  Benali;,  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  eld- 
est child  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Portsmouth, 
July  24,  1696,  died  there,  Oct.  14,  1770.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  171&,  became 
a  merchant  at  Portsmouth,  which  town  he  fre- 
quently represented  in  the  provincial  assem- 
bly, was  appointed  a  king^s  councillor,  Oct.  12, 
1784,  and  when  in  1741  New  Hampshire  was 
made  a  distinct  province  he  became  its  gov- 
ernor (Dec.  18),  and  so  continued  until  1767. 
He  was  authorized  by  the  crown  to  grant  pat- 
ents of  unoccapied  land,  and  in  1749  began  ma- 
king grants  in  what  is  now  southern  Vermont; 
These  grants  were  considered  by  the  colonial 
government  of  New  York  as  within  its  do- 
main, and  the  collision  so  famous  in  the  his- 
tory of  Vermont  respecting  the  "  New  Hamp- 
shire grants  "  ensued.  (See  Vermont.)  Qov. 
Wentworth  exacted  heavy  fees  for  his  grants 
of  land,  and  thus  accumulated  a  large  property. 
In  each  of  them  he  stipulated  for  the  reserva- 
tion of  a  lot  for  an  Episcopal  church.  After 
his  resignation  as  governor  he  gave  to  Dart- 
mouth college  600  acres  of  land,  on  which  the 
college  buildings  were  erected.  He  had  by  his 
first  wife  three  children  who  lived  to  maturity, 
bat  died  before  him  unmarried.  He  married, 
first,  Abigail,  daughter  of  John  Ruck,  of  Bos- 
ton, who  died  Nov.  8, 1756 ;  and  second,  March 
]6, 1760,  Martha  Hilton,  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  his  family,  and  was  his  housekeeper 
after  his  wif e^s  death,  upon  which  event  Long- 
fellow based  his  poem  "  Lady  Wentworth." 
He  made  her  sole  heir  of  his  large  property. 
She  afterward  married  Ool.  Michael  Wentworth 
of  the  British  army,  and  her  only  child,  Mar- 
tha, became  the  wife  of  Gov,  John  Went- 
worth's  nephew,  John  Wentworth,  aathor  of 
"  System  of  Pleading."  IV.  Sir  Jehii,  governor 
of  New  Hampshire  and  afterward  of  Nova 
Scotia,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Portsmouth  in  1736,  died  in  Halifax,  April  8, 
1820.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1756,  was  associated  with  his  father  Mark 
Hanking  Wentworth  as  a  merchant,  and  in 
1765  was  the  agent  of  New  Hampshire  to  pre- 
sent petitions  in  England.  While  there  he 
gained  the  friendship  of  the  marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham, through  whose  inflaence  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Benning  Wentworth  as 
governor  of  New  Hampshire,  Aug.  11,  1766, 
and  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  surveyor 
general  of  the  king's  woods  in  North  America, 
with  a  salary  of  £700  and  perquisites.  He 
landed  at  Charleston,  8.  0.,  in  March,  1768, 
and  travelling  northward  by  land  registered  his 
commission  as  surveyor  in  each  of  the  colonies 
through  which  he  passed.  He  entered  on  his 
duties  as  governor  in  June,  1768,  and  on  Nov. 
11,  1769,  married  his  cousin,  Frances  Went- 
worth, widow  of  his  and  her  cousin,  the  Hon. 
Theodore  Atkinson,  jr.,  and  daughter  of  Sam- 


uel Wentworth  of  Boston.  He  had  a  house  in 
Portsmouth,  and  a  country  seat  at  Wolfebor- 
ough.  He  gave  Dartmouth  college  its  charter, 
and  endowed  it  with  44,000  acres  of  land,  and 
also  gave  a  piece  of  land  to  each  member  of 
the  first  graduating  class.  When  in  1774  Gen. 
Gage  found  it  impossible  to  procure  carpenters 
to  construct  barracks  for  the  royal  troops  in 
Boston,  and  Wentworth  endeavored  to  procure 
them  for  him  privately  from  Wolfeborough, 
the  indignation  of  thepeople  compelled  him  to 
take  refuge  first  in  Fort  William  and  Mary, 
and  then  on  board  a  British  ship.  After  some 
vain  efforts  to  stay  the  storm,  he  went  to 
England,  where  he  remained  until  peace  was 
declared.  He  then  removed  to  Nova  Scotia 
and  resumed  his  functions  as  surveyor  of  the 
king's  woods,  and  on  May  14,  1792,  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  governor  of  that  province, 
which  office  he  resigned  in  1808.  He  waa 
created  a  baronet  in  1796,  and  was  a  doctor  of 
laws  of  Oxford  and  Dartmouth.  The  baronet- 
cy became  extinct,  April  10, 1844,  on  the  death 
of  his  only  child,  Charles  May,  a  graduate  of 
Oxford,  long  private  secretary  to  the  earl  of 
Fitzwilliam,  who  died  unmarried  at  Eingsand, 
Devon,  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  property  to 
his  maternal  cousin,  Mrs.  Catharine  Franoee 
Gore,  the  novelist.  ¥•  Jalni,  an  American  pa^ 
triot,  great-grandson  of  Elder  William  Went- 
worth, born  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  March  80,  1719, 
died  in  Somersworth,  May  17,  1781.  He  wag 
usually  called  "  Col.  John  "  or  "  Judge  John," 
to  distinguish  him  from  others  of  the  name. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  was  elected  speaker  in  1771, 
in  1778  became  chief  justice  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  and  on  Jan.  17, 1776,  was  chosen 
one  of  the  superior  judges,  though  he  had  never 
studied  nor  practised  law.  He  was  president 
of  the  first  revolutionary  convention  held  at 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  July  21,  1774.  He  survived 
his  third  wife,  and  left  nine  out  of  fourteen 
children.  VI*  JMn,  jr.,  an  American  patriot, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Somersworth, 
N.  H.,  July  17,  1746,  died  in  Dover,  Jan.  10, 
1787.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1768,  studied  law,  served  for  many  years  in 
the  state  legislature,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  continental  congress  in  1778-*81.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  commit- 
tee of  safety,  which  administered  the  govern- 
ment during  the  recess  of  the  legislatare.  He 
left  a  wife  and  seven  children.  ¥n«  Jalni,  an 
English  lawyer,  nephew  of  €rov.  John  Went- 
worth, bom  in  Portsmoutii,  N.  H.,  in  1768, 
died  in  Paris  in  1816.  He  was  taken  to  Eng- 
land about  1775,  and  educated  as  a  lawyer.  He 
wrote  "System  of  Pleading"  (10  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1797),  was  appointed  attorney  general  of 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  removed  to  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  where  he  married  Martha,  daugh- 
ter of  Gov.  Benning  Wentworth's  widow  by 
her  second  husband,  Col.  Michael  Wentworth, 
and  remained  till  1816,  when  he  returned  to 
London  and  soon  after  died.    Till*  Jahi,  an. 
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American  jonmalist,  grandson  of  John  Went- 
worth,  jr.,  born  in  Sandwich,  N.  H.,  March  6, 
1815.  He  graduated  at  Dartmooth  college  in 
1836,  and  was  editor  of  the  Chicago  "  Demo- 
crat'^ from  1886  to  1861.  Ue  was  elected  to 
congress  from  Ohicago  in  1843,  and  was  re- 
elected five  times,  acting  at  first  with  the  demo- 
cratic and  afterward  with  the  republican  party. 
He  was  elected  mayor  of  Ohicago  in  1857,  and 
again  in  1860,  and  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention of  1861  to  revise  the  constitution  of 
Illinois.  He  is  the  author  of  ^*  Wentworth 
Genealogy  "  (2  vols.  8vo,  1870). 

WEftGfiLAll0,  Henilk  Amtld^  a  Norwegian  poet, 
bom  in  Ghristiansand,  June  17,  1808,  died  in 
Ghristiania,  Aug.  12,  1846.  He  became  direc- 
tor of  the  university  library  in  Ghristiania,  and 
in  1840  of  the  national  archives.  He  was  for 
a  long  time  the  most  popular  dramatic  and 
especially  lyric  poet  of  Norway,  but  had  many 
controversies  with  Welhaven  and  other  oppo- 
nents of  his  provincialism.  He  zealously  ad- 
vocated the  rights  of  the  Jews.  His  collect- 
ed works  are  in  9  vols.  (Ghristiania,  1852-7). 
Select  editions  appeared  in  1846  and  1859,  and 
his  biography  by  Lassen  in  1867. 

WEBMLAND,  a  S.  W.  l&n  of  Sweden,  in  Svea- 
land,  bordering  on  Norway,  and  including  Lake 
Wener  in  the  south ;  area,  6,520  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1874,  265,027.  I  to  capital,  Garlstad,  is  situ- 
ated on  an  island  near  the  N.  E.  shore  of  Lake 
Wener.  The  lake  has  an  area  of  about  2,000 
sq.  m.,  and,  excepting  Ladoga  and  Onega  in 
Russia,  is  the  largest  lake  in  Europe.  Ito  main 
affluent  is  the  Elar,  and  among  the  finest 
mountains  on  its  shores  is  the  Kinnekulle, 
about  1,000  ft  high.  Wermland  is  generally 
mountainous,  and  is  richer  in  iron  mines  than 
any  other  part  of  Sweden,  the  principal  being 
at  Ihresberg.  The  drainage  of  the  mining 
regions  runs  into  Lake  Wener. 

WHUIER,  Afcrahaa  Mttth,  a  German  min- 
eralogist, bom  at  Wehraa,  Upper  Lusatia,  Sept. 
25, 1750,  died  in  Dresden,  June  80,  1817.  He 
completed  his  studies  at  Freiberg  and  Leipsic, 
and  from  1775  till  his  death  was  professor  of 
mineralogy  and  geology  at  the  Freiberg  mining 
academy.  He  was  early  regarded  as  the  first 
mineralogist  of  his  time,  and  his  lectures  were 
attended  by  great  numbers  of  students  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.  He  opened  separate  courses 
for  various  branches  of  study,  and  in  1785  one 
relating  to  geology,  which  he  was  the  first  to 
raise  to  the  importance  of  a  science  by  point- 
ing out  its  application  to  the  practical  purposes 
of  mining.  As  early  as  1774  he  had  published 
Von  den  diuserlieheti  K&nnuiehen  der  Fowilien 
(translated  into  French  by  Mme.  Guyton  de 
Morveau,  Paris,  1790;  into  English  by  Weaver 
with  notes,  Wernerian  society,  Edinburgh, 
1849-'60),  which,  though  only  a  brief  essay,  was 
said  by  Cuvier  to  have  revolutionized  miner- 
alogy by  giving  precision  to  the  terminology 
and  classification  of  that  science.  (See  Mineb- 
ALooT,  voL  xi.,  p.  589.)  His  principles  were 
widely  disseminated  by  his  pupils,  among  whom 


were  Karsten  and  Robert  Jameson,  the  latter 
of  whom  about  1845  established  at  Edinburgh 
the  Wernerian  society.  Antagonistic  views  on 
certain  pointo  were  advocated  by  his  contem- 
porary Dr.  Hutton  of  Edinburgly,  and  geolo- 
gisto  were  long  divided  into  the  Wernerian  and 
Huttonian  parties.  (See  Geology,  vol.  vii., 
pp.  688,  689.)  lie  was  never  married.  His 
few  works  include  Kurze  Glamfication  und 
JBeschreibung  der  Gebirgsarten  (Dresden,  1787), 
and  his  celebrated  JVeue  Iheorie  Hher  JSntste- 
hung  d&r  Odnge  (Freiberg,  1791 ;  translated 
into  French  by  Daubuisson,  Paris,  1808 ;  into 
English  by  Gharles  Anderson,  ^'New  Theory 
of  the  Formation  of  Veins,  with  its  Applica- 
tion to  the  Art  of  Working  Mines,"  Edinburgh, 
1809).  His  collection  and  manuscripts  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Freiberg  academy. 
Guvier^s  eulogy  of  him  is  included  in  his  £loge$ 
historiquety  edited  by  Flourens  (Paris,  1860). 
Sketches  of  his  life  have  been  written  in  Ger- 
man by  Frisch  (Leipsic,  1825),  in  Italian  by 
Gonfigliachi  (Padua,  1827),  and  in  English  by 
Sir  William  Jardine  for  the  ''Naturalist's  Li- 
brary" (Edinburgh,  18&7). 

WHUnSB,  AitOD  Til,  a  German  painter,  bom 
in  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  May  9,  1848.  He 
studied  at  the  Berlin  academy  and  under  Adolph 
Schroder  in  Garlsruhe,  whose  daughter  he  mar- 
ried. His  "•  Luther  before  Gajetan  "  (1865)  and 
"  Gonradin  of  Hohenstaufen  ^nd  Frederick  of 
Baden  hearing  the  Sentence  of  Death"  (1866) 
won  a  prize  and  gave  him  the  means  of  study- 
ing abroad.  In  1870  he  completed  for  the 
Kiel  gymnasium  *^  Luther  before  the  Diet  of 
Worms  "  and ''  The  National  Uprising  of  1818." 
At  the  recommendation  of  the  grand  duke  of 
Baden  he  was  invited  to  the  German  head- 
quarters in  France.  In  1878  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  emperor  to  'execute  the  large 
fresco  for  the  triumphal  column  in  the  Ednigs- 
platz,  Berlin,  which  commemorates  victories  in 
the  Schleswig-Holstein,  Austrian,  and  Franco- 
German  wars. 

WEKKEft,  flMildi  U«wlg  Zacharias,  a  Ger- 
man dramatist,  bom  in  EOnigsberg,  Nov.  18, 
1768,  died  in  Vienna,  Jan.  18,  1828.  He  stud- 
ied under  Kant,  held  a  civil  office  in  Warsaw, 
and  relinquished  one  in  Berlin  in  order  to 
travel.  He  met  Goethe  at  Weimar  and  Mme. 
de  StaSl  at  Goppet,  joined  the  Gatholic  church 
at  Rome  in  1811,  and  became  a  priest  in  Vien- 
na. His  Der  aierundttDamigite  Pebruar  (trans- 
lated into  French  by  Jules  Laoroix,  Paris. 
1849),  thus  entitled  because  his  mother  and 
an  intimate  friend  died  on  that  day,  introduced 
the  era  of  the  so-called  tragedies  of  fate.  Sev- 
eral of  his  dramatic  poems  were  designed  to 
evangelize  freemasonry;  most  of  them  have 
been  collected  ui  6  vols.  (Vienna,  1817-18), 
and  his  complete  works,  including  sacred  po- 
ems and  sermons,  in  14  vols.,  with  his  biography 
by  Schiltz  (Grimma,  1889-'41). 

WEKNEB,  Karl,  a  German  painter,  bom  in 
Weimar,  Oct.  4,  1808.  He  studied  in  Leipsic 
and  Munich,  resided  chiefly  in  Rome  from  1888 
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to  1868,  in  1857  explored  Spain,  and  in  1862 
and  1867  the  East.  He  ezoels  in  water-colors. 
His  works  include  *^  Venice  in  her  Zenith  and 
Decline,"  "The  Dacal  Palace,  with  a  Scene 
from  the  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "  The  Trium- 
phal Procession  of  Doge  Oantarini"  (5  ft. 
high),  "The  Zisa  Hall  in  Palermo,"  "The  Li- 
ons^ Court  of  the  Alhambra,"  and  "  Jerusalem 
and  the  H0I7  Land,"  the  last  comprising  80  de- 
signs, published  with  text  and  colored  plates 
(London,  1866-'7). 

WESEL,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Lippe,  in  the  circle  and  82  m.  N.  bj  W. 
of  the  city  of  DQsseldorf ;  pop.  in  1871, 18,519, 
half  Protestant  and  half  Catholic.  It  is  forti- 
fied, and  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Rhine 
is  protected  by  a  citadel  with  five  bastions. 
The  fine  Berlin  gate  has  statues  of  Minerva  and 
Hercules.  The  Gothic  St  Willibrod  is  the 
most  notable  of  the  five  churches.  The  gym- 
nasium is  of  great  antiquity  and  celebrity.  It 
has  sugar  refineries  and  manufactories  of  stea- 
rine,  paper,  tobacco,  and  nails,  and  much  ship- 
ping and  inland  trade.  Under  the  original 
name  of  Lippemund  it  was  of  strategic  im- 
portance in  the  wars  of  Charlemagne  against 
the  Saxons.  Napoleon  in  1805  incorporated 
it  with  the  grand  duchy  of  Berg,  and  in  1806 
with  the  French  empire;  and  on  Sept.  16, 
1809,  he  had  11  prisoners  of  war,  officers  of 
SohilPs  partisan  corps,  shot  here.  In  1818  it 
was  blockaded  by  the  Prussians,  to  whom  it 
was  in  1814  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

WESEK  (anc.  Vi8urgit\  a  river  of  Grermany, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Werra  and  the 
Fulda  at  MOnden  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hanover,  and  navigable  throughout  its  length. 
It  fiows  northward  about  250  m.  in  a  tortuous 
course,  and  falls  into  the  North  sea  by  an  es- 
tuary 45  m.  below  Bremen.  Its  principal  af- 
fiuents  are  the  Aller,  from  the  right,  and  the 
Hunte,  from  the  left.  The  most  important 
towns  on  its  banks  are  Bremen,  the  fortress 
of  Minden,  Rinteln,  and  Hameln. 

WE9LET,  or  Weitisy.  L  SihmI,  an  English 
clergyman,  bom  in  Preston  in  1662,  '66,  or 
'68,  according  to  difiPerent  authorities,  died 
April  80,  1785.  He  was  the  son  of  a  dissent- 
ing minister,  but  early  joined  the  church  of 
England,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  took  orders, 
served  a  curacy  in  London  for  a  year,  and  was 
then  for  another  year  chaplain  on  board  a  man- 
of-war.  He  was  again  a  London  curate  for 
two  years,  during  which  he  married  and  made 
some  reputation  as  a  writer  for  the  press,  and 
afterward  obtained  a  small  living  in  the  coun- 
try. He  preached  against  King  James's  "  Dec- 
laration for  Liberty  of  Conscience"  (1688),  and 
when  the  revolution  took  place  is  said  to  have 
written  a  book  in  defence  of  it.  Afterward 
he  was  presented  to  the  livings  of  Epworth  and 
Wroote  in  Lincolnshire.  He  wrote  a  heroic 
poem  on  "The  Life  of  Christ"  (fol.,  1693); 
"Elegies  on  Queen  Mary  and  Archbishop 
Tillotson"  (fol.,  1695);  "The  History  of  the 


New  Testament  attempted  in  Verse"  (1701), 
followed  by  a  similar  "  History  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament "  (1704) ;  a  ^oem  on  the  battle  of  Blen- 
heim (1705),  for  which  Marlborough  made  him 
chaplain  of  a  regiment;  a  Latin  commentary 
on  the  book  of  Job  (edited  by  his  eldest  son, 
1785);  and  a  "Treatise  on  the  Sacrament." 
According  to  his  son  John,  he  wrote  the  de- 
fence delivered  by  Dr.  Sacheverell  before  the 
house  of  lords.  IL  §iiiMly  eldest  (or  at  least 
eldest  surviving)  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Epworth  in  1690  or  1692,  died  Nov.  6,  1789. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school  and  at 
Oxford,  and  was  afterward  for  nearly  20  years 
an  usher  in  the  former.  He  took  orders,  but 
obtained  no  preferment.  He  viewed  the  "  new 
faith"  and  peculiar  conduct  of  his  brothers 
John  and  Charles  with  strong  disapprobation, 
and  wrote  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  his  moth- 
er when  he  heard  that  she  had  become  "  one 
of  Jack's  congregation."  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  had  been  for  seven  years  head  master 
of  Tiverton  schooL  A  collection  of  his  poems, 
containing  some  remarkable  humorous  pieces, 
appeared  in  1786.  Hit  correspondence  with 
his  brother  forms  the  principal  part  of  Dr. 
Priestley's  collection  of  "Original  Letters  by 
the  Reverend  John  Wesley  and  his  Friends  " 
(8vo,  Birmingham,  1791).  IIL  Jshi.  founder 
of  Methodism,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom 
at  Epworth,  Lincolnshire,  June  17,  1708,  died 
in  London,  March  2,  1791.  His  mother,  Su- 
sannah, combined  rare  intellectual  powers  and 
indomitable  will  with  refinement  of  manners 
and  devotion  to  domestic  duties.  Her  home 
was  the  family  school,  where  the  children  were 
taught  in  the  most  thorough  and  methodical 
manner.  In  his  11th  year  John  became  a  pupil 
of  the  Charterhouse,  London,  and  in  his  17th 
was  elected  to  Christ  Church  college,  Oxford. 
He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1725,  elected  a  fel- 
low of  Lincoln  college  in  1726,  and  appointed 
Greek  lecturer  and  moderator  of  the  classes, 
and  graduated  as  master  of  arts  in  1727.  The 
serious  impressions  produced  by  the  writings 
of  Thomas  4  Eempis  and  Jeremy  Taylor  were 
further  deenened  by  those  of  William  Law,  es- 
pecially by  nis  "Serious  Call."  He  became  his 
father's  curate  at  Wroote  in  August,  1727,  was 
ordained  priest  in  1728,  and  returned  to  Ox- 
ford in  November,  1729.  Here  he  found  a  few 
young  men,  including  his  brother  Charles, 
Robert  Eirkham,  and  William  Morgan,  who 
were  earnestly  seeking  a  deeper  religious  ex- 
perience. Of  these  and  some  20  others,  who 
were  subsequently  added,  Wesley  soon  became 
the  acknowledged  leader.  They  spent  much 
of  their  leisure  time  in  religious  exercises,  in 
visiting  almshouses  and  prisons,  and  in  admin- 
istering to  the  relief  of  the  suffering.  As 
tutor  in  Lincoln  college,  and  as  moderator  in 
the  daily  disputations,  Wesley  continued  at 
Oxford  till  1785,  devoting  his  entire  leisure 
to  earnest  Biblical  study  and  active  Christian 
labors.  At  the  repeated  solicitations  of  Dr. 
John  Burton  and  Gen.  Oglethorpe,  in  1786 
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he  nndertook  a  mission  to  the  colony  of  Qeor- 
gia,  one  of  his  chief  objects  being  the  con- 
version of  the  Indians.  Accompanied  by  his 
brother  Charles  and  two  Oxford  associates, 
he  embarked  in  October.  During  the  voyage 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  Moravian 
missionaries,  whose  doctrines  and  composure 
in  the  midst  of  threatened  death  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  on  him.  The  rigid  eccle- 
siastical discipline  which  he  attempted  to  en- 
force was  highly  distasteful  to  many  of  the 
colonists,  and  Wesley  was  involyed  in  a  suit 
for  defamation,  which  however  was  never 
brought  to  an  issue.  He  returned  to  England 
in  February,  1788,  and  immediately  sought 
the  society  of  the  Moravians.  He  began  dili- 
gently to  examine  their  teachings,  and  received 
valuable  aid  from  Peter  Bdhler,  one  of  the 
missionaries  then  on  their  way  from  Herm- 
hut  to  Georgia.  On  the  evening  of  May  24, 
1788,  he  went  to  a  meeting  of  tbe  Moravian 
society  in  AJdersgate  street,  London,  where 
was  read  Luther's  preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  Of  the  effect  Wesley  says:  **I  felt 
my  heart  straugely  warmed.  I  felt  I  did  trust 
Christ,  Christ  slone,  for  salvation ;  and  an  as- 
surance was  given  me  that  he  bad  taken  away 
my  ains,  even  mine,  and  saved  me  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death."  This  is  his  own  ae* 
count  of  his  conversion,  the  vivid  recollection 
of  which  he  retained  during  all  his  life,  and 
to  which  he  often  referred  with  the  utmost 
oonfidence  and  triumphant  joy.  Three  weeks 
afterward  he  visited  Hermhut,  the  centre  of 
Moravian  operations,  where  he  listened  to 
Christian  David,  had  earnest  conversations 
with  Zinzendorf,  and  was  confirmed  in  some 
of  his  religious  opinions.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  September,  and  from  this  time  forwara 
was  moved  by  an  unconquerable  zeal  to  declare 
a  free  salvation  to  all  men  through  simple 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Till  December 
he  preached  constantly  in  the  churches  of  Lon- 
don and  viciuity,  and  in  the  prisons  and  alms- 
houses. His  sermons  were  not  generally  well 
received  within  the  establishment,  and  there 
seemed  little  sympathy  with  his  earnestness. 
On  Whitefield's  return  to  England  in  Decem- 
ber of  this  year  he  found  the  churches  dosed 
^inst  him.  This  led  him  to  engage  in  open- 
air  preaching  at  Bristol.  In  May,  1789,  Wes- 
ley joined  him  there  and  began  to  preach  to 
immense  multitudes.  After  Whiteheld  had 
gone  into  Wales,  Wesley,  for  the  sake  of  more 
thorough  instruction,  began  to  gather  the  con- 
verts into  **bands,''  and  appoint  times  and 
places  for  prayer  and  counsel.  On  May  12 
he  laid  in  Bristol  the  corner  stone  of  the  first 
Methodist  chapel,  control  of  which,  contrary 
to  his  own  purpose,  became  vested  in  himself, 
as  did  that  of  all  the  other  Wesleyan  chapels 
built  during  his  lifetime.  In  November  he 
opened  the  foundery  chapel  in  Moorfields, 
Ix>ndon,  and  this  became  the  headquarters  of 
the  Methodist  movement.  Here  was  organized 
the  first  "  society,"  consisting  of  eight  or  ten 


persons,  *'  who  came  to  Wesley  and  desired  him 
to  spend  some  time  with  them  in  prayer,  and 
advise  them  how  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come."  From  London  as  a  centre  he  made 
long  and  frequent  journeys,  usually  on  horse- 
back, preaching  generally  twice  a  day,  and  often 
four  times  on  Sunday.  During  the  year  1789 
he  began  a  series  of  publications  for  the  exposi- 
tion of  his  views,  for  the  encouragement  and 
instruction  of  the  '*  societies,"  and  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  course  against  his  opponents.  The 
doctrinal  differences  between  himself  and  the 
Moravians  had  become  more  and  more  serious, 
and  resulted  in  his  formal  and  solemn  sepa- 
ration from  them  in  July,  1740.  About  the 
same  time,  also,  Wesley  published  a  sermon  on 
*^IVee  Grace,"  in  which  he  sU'enuously  op- 
posed the  doctrine  of  election  and  predestina- 
tion. Whitefleld  while  in  America  had  em- 
braced the  Augustinian  doctrine ;  and  he  had 
requested  Wesley  to  refrain  from  the  publi- 
cation of  his  sermon,  for  the  sake  of  the  peace 
of  tiie  societies.  The  effects  of  it  were  the 
temporary  dienation  of  Whitefleld  and  Wesley, 
and  the  organization  of  the  Lady  Huntingdon 
Methodists  and  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  in 
Wales.  From  this  time  there  were  two  dis- 
tinct movements:  the  Calvinistic,  led  on  by 
George  Whitefleld,  and  the  Arminian,  by  John 
Wesley.  Wesley's  work  was  now  greatly  en- 
larged. In  spite  of  much  opposition  and  ridi- 
cule, it  became  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
increasing  evangelical  labor,  and  for  the  more 
careful  oversight  and  nurture  of  such  as  had 
been  formed  into  *^  bands."  In  1742  he  first 
employed  a  lay  ministry,  although  lay  preach- 
ing had  been  practised  several  years  by  Cen- 
nick,  Humphreys,  and  Nelson.  His  journeys 
were  soon  extended  into  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
Ireland.  He  seldom  travelled  less  than  40 
miles  a  day,  generally  on  horseback ;  and  for 
60  years,  it  is  said,  there  wes  not  an  instance 
of  detention  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  He  formed  societies,  employed  lay 
preachers,  appointed  class  leaders,  devised  a 
most  effective  system  of  church  finance,  wrote 
and  published  books  and  tracts,  and  established 
schools.  In  the  neglected  mining  and  manu- 
facturing districts  were  witnessed  the  most 
wondenhil  effects  of  his  preaching.  The  mi- 
ners of  Cornwall  came  together  in  thousand^ 
and  thousands  were  converted  and  reformed 
from  the  lowest  vices.  The  first  Methodist 
conference  was  assembled  in  the  foundery 
chapel  on  June  25,  1744.  Besides  the  two 
Wesleys,  there  were  present  four  ordained 
ministers  of  the  church  of  England  and  four 
lay  preachers.  It  is  evident  that  the  design 
of  Wesley  up  to  this  time  was  siroplv  to  effect 
a  religious  revival  within  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  save  the  neglected  multitudes.  Du- 
ring the  year  1744  most  bitter  persecutions 
were  suffered  by  the  Methodists,  especially  in 
Staffordshire ;  and  freouent  attacks  were  made 
upon  Wesley  through  tiie  journals  and  by  pam- 
phlets.   Under  these  circumstances  he  pub- 
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lished  his  *'  Earnest  Appeal  to  men  of  Reason 
and  Religion,^'  which  consists  largely  of  a  de- 
fence of  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  Meth- 
odists, and  soon  afterward  appeared  his  **  Fur- 
ther Appeal/'  From  the  discussions  of  the 
conference  of  1747  it  is  plain  that  his  views 
of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  administration  had 
undergone  very  considerable  change.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement,  this  had  been  caused 
chiefly  by  reading  Lord  King's  **  Primitive 
Church."  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  entertain 
the  suggestion  of  separation  from  the  church 
of  England,  but  in  1758  published  twelve  rea- 
sons against  it.  These,  however,  are  all  based 
on  the  simple  inexpediency,  and  not  on  the 
unlaw  fulness,  of  such  separation.  On  the  death 
of  Whitefield,  the  Oalvinistic  controversy  broke 
forth  with  increased  violence.  This  was  the 
occasion  of  some  of  Wesley's  most  vigorous 
writings,  and  brought  to  his  aid  the  powerful 
pen  of  Fletcher.  From  this  time  each  branch 
went  its  own  way  to  do  its  own  work.  In 
1770  preachers  had  been  sent  to  America. 
The  zeal  of  some  Irish  Methodist  emigrants  in 
New  York,  of  some  earnest  laborers  in  Mary- 
land, and  of  these  missionaries  had  been  most 
successful,  and  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
future  church.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
independence  of  the  colonies,  the  Methodists 
in  America  called  for  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments  at  the  hands  of  their  preach- 
ers. Since  Wesley  had  for  years  been  satisfied 
that  the  orders  of  bishop  and  presbyter  in  the 
primitive  church  were  essentially  the  same, 
in  1784,  with  the  assistance  of  others,  he  or- 
dained Thomas  Ooke  superintendent  or  bishop 
of  the  Methodist  societies  in  America,  and 
empowered  him  to  confer  the  like  office  on 
Francis  Asbury.  (See  Methodism^  At  the 
•session  of  the  conference  of  1784  Wesley  pro- 
vided for  the  perpetuity  of  the  work  i^ter 
his  death  by  naming  in  a  deed  of  declaration 
100  preachers  who  should  constitute  a  ^^  legal 
conference,"  and  who  should  hold  in  trust 
the  chapels  and  other  property,  and  have  the 
general  oversight  of  the  affairs  of  the  so- 
cieties. The  ordination  of  Coke  and  Asbury 
greatly  offended  Charles  Wesley,  and  he  de- 
nounced it  as  a  schism.  It  also  caused  excite- 
ment and  alarm  among  many  officials  of  the 
establishment.  Wesley  justified  the  act  both 
on  the  grounds  of  right  and  of  expediency, 
and  in  1786  he  ordained  six  or  seven  oth- 
er preachers,  sending  some  to  Scotland  and 
others  to  foreign  parts.  Three  years  later  he 
ordained  Mather,  Rankin,  and  Moore  *'  to  ad- 
minister the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
church  of  England."  During  the  last  four 
years  of  his  life  his  strength  had  continued  to 
decline,  yet  not  his  zeal  or  his  labors.  The 
same  untiring  energy  which  had  characterized 
his  life  for  more  than  60  years  was  conspicu- 
ous to  the  closing  week  of  his  career.  The 
last  four  days  he  spent  in  praising  ,God,  ex- 
claiming at  intervals:   '^He  causeth  his  ser- 


vants to  lie  down  in  peace;"  "The  Lord  is 
with  us,  the  God  of  Jacpb  is  our  refuge;" 
*'  The  best  of  all  is,  God  is  with  us."  He  was 
buried  in  the  cemeterv  behind  the  City  Road 
chapel.  A  monument  to  him  and  Charles 
Wesley  in  Westminster  abbey  was  unveiled  by 
Dean  Stanley,  March  80, 1876.— John  Wesley's 
organizing  power  was  extraordinary,  his  con- 
trol over  men  most  exceptional,  and  his  dili- 
gence scarcely  paralleled.  His  style  in  the 
pulpit  was  fluent,  clear,  argumentative,  often 
amusing,  well  suited  to  the  capacity  of  his 
hearers,  but  never  impassioned  like  White- 
field's.  He  had  a  mild  and  grave  countenance, 
which  in  old  age  appeared  extremely  vener- 
able. His  manners  were  polite  and  entirely 
free  from  gloom  or  austerity.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1752  to  Mrs.  Vizelle,  a  wealthy  widow 
with  four  children.  This' union,  which  proved 
exceedingly  unfortunate,  was  without  issue. 
During  the  65  years  of  his  ministry  he  trav- 
elled about  270,000  miles,  mostly  on  horse- 
back, and  delivered  over  40,000  sermons,  be- 
sides addresses,  exhortations,  and  prayers.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  his  works,  ed- 
ited, translated,  and  original,  cover  a  very  wide 
range  of  topics,  including  theology,  philoso- 
phy, history,  poetry,  polemics,  experimental 
piety,  &c.,  besides  a  "Journal"  which  was 
begun  at  Oxford  and  continued  during  almost 
his  entire  public  career.  A  collection  of  his 
works  appeared  during  his  lifetime  (32  vols. 
12mo,  1771-4),  and  another  in  1809  (16  vols. 
8vo).  A  thoroughly  corrected  edition,  and 
the  best,  was  prepared  by  Thomas  Jac^»on, 
D.  D.,  in  1881  (7  vols.  8vo,  New  York).— The 
life  of  Wesley  has  been  written  by  Thomas 
Coke  and  Henry  Moore,  to  whom  all  his  mann- 
scripts  were  left  (8vo,  1792),  Whitehead  (1798 
-'6),  Robert  Southey  (2  vols.  8vo,  1820 ;  best 
ed.,  with  notes  by  D.  Curry,  D.  D.,  2  vola 
12mo,  New  York,  1847),  Moore  (1824),  Rich- 
ard Watson  (1881),  and  L.  Tyerman  (8  vols. 
8vo,  New  York,  1870;  8d  ed.,  1876).  In  this 
last  the  author,  in  his  endeavor  to  give  the 
latest  results  and  to  be  impartial,  has  possiblj 
given  too  much  prominence  to  foibles,  and 
brought  to  public  view  what  just  biography 
permits  to  oe  kindly  veiled.  See  also  Isaac 
Taylor, "  Wesley  and  Methodism  "  (1851) ;  Abel 
Stevens,  ^*  History  of  the  Religious  Movement 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  called  Methodism  *' 
(3  vols.  12mo,  New  York,  1869-'62);  and  L. 
Tyerman,  "The  Oxford  Methodists"  (1878). 
IT.  €liaries,  an  English  clergyman,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  bom  at  Epworth,  Dec.  18, 1708, 
died  in  London,  March  29,  1788.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Westminster  school  and  at  Oxford. 
When  John  went  as  a  missionary  to  Geor- 
gia, Charles  accompanied  him,  in  the  capaci- 
ty of  secretary  to  the  governor  of  the  colony. 
When  they  arrived  in  America  Charles  went 
to  Frederica.  Failing  to  carry  out  his  strict 
views  of  Christian  discipline,  he  returned  to  Sa- 
vannah, and  then  went  to  Charleston,  whence 
he  sailed  for  Europe.    He  preached  for  a  while 
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to  large  congregations  at  Blackheath,  near  Lon- 
don, and  after  the  return  of  his  brother  from 
Greorgia  entered  upon  the  itinerant  ministry. 
After  his  marriage  in  1749  he  confined  his 
labors  mostly  to  London  and  its  vicinity.  A 
volome  of  his  sermons,  his  journal,  and  two 
volumes  of  his  hymns,  which  possess  extra- 
ordinary merit,  have  been  published.  He  left 
two  sons,  Charles  and  Samuel,  who  were  re- 
markable musicians. — See  Stevenson^s  *' Me- 
morials of  the  Wesley  Family"  (London,  1876), 
which  includes  historical  biographies  of  its 
leading  members  for  nearly  250  years. 

WiSLETiN  1INI¥ISgITT,  an  institution  of 
learning  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  the  oldest 
college  under  the  control  and  patronage  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  The  two  origi- 
nal buildings,  which  previously  to  1829  were 
occupied  as  a  military  academy,  were  given 
to  the  trustees  of  the  college  on  condition  of 


their  raising  an  endowment  of  $40,000.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  now  Rich  hall,  the  gift 
of  Isaac  Rich,  for  a  library  building;  memorial 
chapel,  built  from  the  contributions  of  tie 
church  in  the  centenary  year  of  American 
Methodism  (1866) ;  Judd  hall,  the  gift  of  Orange 
Judd;  and  observatory  hall,  which  has  a  re- 
fracting telescope  of  12-inch  aperture,  made 
by  Alvan  Clark  and  sons.  The  five  principal 
buildings  have  a  common  front  line  upon  an 
ample  campus,  and  command  an  extended  and 
magnificent  view  of  the  Connecticut  river  and 
valley.  (Observatory  hall  and  the  gymnasium 
are  just  in  the  rear  of  tibie  main  buildings. 
The  estimated  value  of  the  grounds  and  build- 
ings is  $400,000.  The  library  has  more  than 
26,000  volumes,  and  is  annually  increased  from 
the  income  of  the  alunmi  library  fund  of  over 
$20,000.  Judd  hall  contains  the  well  furnished 
chemical  laboratory  and  the  large  museum  of 
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natural  history.  The  income  of  the  institution 
from  aJl  sources  for  the  collegiate  year  1874-'5 
was  $47,000.  Tuition  is  practically  free,  but 
this  is  due  to  a  system  of  scholarships  which 
will  soon  expire  by  the  terms  of  their  limita- 
tion.— ^The  college  was  organized  in  1830,  char- 
tered in  May,  1831,  and  opened  in  the  follow- 
ing September.  Wilbur  Fisk,  D.  D.,  was  the 
first  president  and  the  leading  mind  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  institution,  and  remained  in 
office  till  his  death  in  1839.  Under  his  admin- 
istration the  proficiency  of  the  student  in  each 
department  separately  was  the  only  basis  of 
classification,  and  upon  satisfactory  examina- 
tion diplomas  were  bestowed  irrespective  of 
the  time  spent  in  college.  This  was  soon  aban- 
doned, and  the  class  system  adopted.  At  this 
time  the  college  was  among  the  earliest  to 
adopt  the  plan,  now  cenerally  approved,  of  pro- 
viding a  scientific  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
classical  course.  Nathan  Bangs,  D.  D.,  was 
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elected  president  in  1841,  and  resigned  in  1842. 
His  successor,  Stephen  Clin,  D.  D.,  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  the  financial  affairs  and  widely  ex- 
tended the  reputation  of  the  institution.  During 
the  presidency  of  Augustus  W.  Smith,  LL.D. 
(1852-'7),  a  fund  of  $100,000  was  pledged  to 
increase  the  endowment.  Under  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Joseph  Cummings,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.  (1857-75),  the  material  facilities  were 
extended,  and  great  improvements  were  made 
in  the  course  of  study.  The  present  incum- 
bent (1876),  Cyrus  D.  Foss,  D.  D.,  was  elect- 
ed in  July,  1875.  The  president  is  ex  officio  a 
member  of  the  corporation,  or  board  of  trus- 
tees, whose  number  by  the  charter  cannot  ex- 
ceed 40,  each  patronizing  conference  appoint- 
ing one  trustee,  elected  by  ballot  at  a  regu- 
lar session.  The  present  number  of  patro- 
nizing conferences  (1876)  is  thirteen,  six  in 
New  England,  five  in  New  York,  one  in  New 
Jersey,  and  one  in  Pennsylvania.    Alunmi  of 
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three  jears^  Btanding  may  elect  five  trustees, 
and  the  rest  are  elected  at  large  hj  the  board 
itself.  The  board  is  divided  into  five  classes, 
one  of  which  retires  annually.  The  powers 
of  the  corporation  cover  all  matters  of  exter- 
nal or  internal  management. — In  the  univer- 
sity there  are  three  courses  of  four  years  each. 
The  classical  course  is  substantially  the  same 
as  in  other  New  England  colleges.  The  Latin- 
scientific  and  scientific  courses  are  designed 
especially  for  advanced  culture  in  the  sciences 
and  in  modem  languages  and  literature.  In 
all  these  courses,  about  half  the  work  of  the 
last  two  years  consists  of  elective  studies. 
Special  and  post-graduate  courses  are  also  pro- 
vided. The  extensive  laboratories  of  the  col- 
lege are  now  used  also  for  such  chemical  in- 
vestigations as  belong  appropriately  to  the 
state  agricultural  experiment  station  recently 
established  here.  A  chemist  paid  by  the  state 
devotes  himself  to  this  work.  Since  1872  the 
university  courses  have  been  open  to  both 
sexes.  The  whole  number  of  alumni  in  1875 
was  1,107,  of  whom  174  have  died.  Accord- 
to  the  *^ Alumni  Record"  published  in  1878, 
of  1,028  then  graduated,  508  had  been  in  the 
ministry,  chiefly  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church ;  271  became  professional  teachers,  of 
whom  48  were  presidents  of  colleges;  and  in 
the  professions  of  law  and  medicine  there  were 
269.  In  1875-'6  the  faculty  consisted  of  the 
president,  nine  professors,  three  instructors,  a 
curator  of  the  museum,  and  two  assistants  in 
the  scientific  department.  The  number  of 
students  was  176,  of  whom  9  were  females. 

WfSLETAN  IJlilVlBSITT,  Ohlt,  an  institution 
of  learning  at  Delaware,  Delaware  co.,  Ohio. 
In  1842  the  citizens  of  Delaware  purchased 
the  property  known  as  the  Sulphur  Springs,  a 
watering  place  of  some  note,  and  offered  it  to 
the  Ohio  and  North  Ohio  conferences  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  as  a  site  for  a  col- 
lege. In  1848  a  charter  was  granted  with  full 
university  powers,  and  in  1844  a  faculty  was 
partially  organized,  and  students  were  admit- 
ted into  both  the  preparatory  department  and 
college  classes.  The  college  grounds  are  very 
beautiful,  and  contain  more  than  800  varieties 
of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  institution  has  li- 
braries containing  more  than  18,000  volumes 
and  extensive  cabinets  of  natural  history.  The 
endowment  fund  is  about  $250,000.  A  large 
number  of  cheap  scholarships  have  been  sold, 
so  that  practically  tuition  is  nearly  free.  A 
students^  loan  fund  affords  aid  to  indigent 
young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry.  In 
1875-6  there  were  10  instructors  and  200 
preparatory  and  168  collegiate  students.  The 
whole  number  of  classical  graduates  is  (1876) 
628.  The  presidents  have  been  as  follows: 
the  Rev.  Edward  Thomson,  1846-'60 ;  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Merrick,  1860-'78;  the  Rev.  Loren- 
zo D.  McOabe  (acting),  1878-'6;  and  the  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Payne,  inaugurated  in  June,  1876. 

WE8SEL,  Joho,  also  called  Caufort  Putch, 
Qoksbvort),  a  theologian  classed  among  the 


"  reformers  before  the  reformation,*'  bom  iir 
Groningen  about  1420,  died  Oct  4,  1489.  He- 
was  successively  a  resident  of  Ooiogne,  Lou- 
vain,  Paris,  and  Heidelberg,  engaged  in  study 
or  teaching,  finally  living  in  retirement  in  his 
native  country.  He  regarded  Christianity  as 
something  entirely  spiritual.  The  Scriptures, 
in  his  view,  are  the  living  source  of  aJl  true 
faith,  and  the  church  is  based  upon  a  compact. 
After  his  death  some  of  his  works  were  burned 
as  heretical;  his  Farrago  Eerum  Theologiea^ 
rum  was  published  with  a  preface  by  Luther 
(Wittenberg,  1522).  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  by  Lydius  (Amsterdam,  1617). 

WEBSEX  (that  is.  West  Saxony),  a  kingdom 
of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  in  England  during  the 
6th,  7th,  and  8th  centuries.  It  was  founded 
about  500  by  Cerdic,  under  whom  it  comprised 
the  present  counties  of  Southampton  (including 
the  Isle  of  Wight),  Dorset,  Wilts,  and  Berks. 
One  of  its  sovereigns,  Egbert,  obtained  aa 
acknowledgment  of  superiority  from  the  other 
kingdoms  about  827,  and  is  usually  called  the 
first  king  of  England. 

WIST,  Boiiaali,  an  Anglo-American  paint- 
er, bom  of  Quaker  parents  in  Springfield,  Pa., 
Oct.  10, 1788,  died  in  London,  March  11,  1820. 
He  began  to  make  colored  drawings  from  na- 
ture in  his  seventh  year,  and  in  his  ninth  com- 
posed a  picture  which  67  years  afterward  he 
asserted  contained  touches  never  surpassed  by 
him.  He  received  elementary  instructions  in 
Philadelphia,  and  practised  his  art  in  that  city 
and  the  neighboring  towns,  and  afterward  in 
New  York,  chiefly  as  a  portrait  painter.  In 
1760  he  went  to  Italy,  where  his  portrait  of 
Lord  Grantham,  at  first  generally  attributed  to 
Raphael  Mengs,  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion. He  visited  the  chief  Italian  art  capitals, 
and  at  Rome  painted  ^*  Cimon  and  Iphigenia  '^ 
and  "Angelica  and  Medora,"  which  were  well 
received.  In  1768  he  went  to  London  on  his 
way  to  America,  but  was  induced  to  take  np- 
his  residence  in  that  city,  where  in  1766  he 
married  Elizabeth  Shewell,  a  young  American 
woman  to  whom  he  had  been  previously  at- 
tached, and  who  joined  him  in  England  at  his 
request.  A  successful  picture  representing- 
Agrippina  landing  with  the  ashes  of  G^rman- 
icus  was  the  means  of  introducing  him  to 
George  III.,  for  whom  he  painted  the  "De- 
parture of  Regulus,"  and  who  for  nearly  40 
years  was  his  friend  and  patron.  During  a  ca- 
reer of  almost  unvarying  prosperity,  he  paint- 
ed or  sketched  about  400  pictures,  many  of 
which  are  of  great  size,  besides  leaving  upward 
of  200  drawings  at  his  death.  One  of  his  early 
pictures,  the  "  Death  of  Wolfe,"  widely  known 
through  the  fine  engraving  of  WooUett,  may 
be  said  to  have  created  an  era  in  the  history 
of  British  art,  from  the  fact  that  the  figures 
were  habited  in  the  costume  appropriate  to 
their  time  and  character.  The  experiment  of 
substituting  modern  for  ola|»ical  costumes  was 
considered  hazardous,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
and  others  endeavored  to  dissuade  the  painter 
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from  it;  but  he  persevered,  and  Reynolds  was 
one  of  the  first  to  congratulate  him  on  his  sac- 
oess.  He  painted  for  George  III.  a  number  of 
subjects  taken  from  earlj  Enghsh  history,  and 
projected  a  grand  series  of  works  illustrating 
the  progress  of  revealed  religion  for  the  chapel 
at  Windsor  castle,  of  which  28  were  execnted. 
After  the  saperannuation  of  the  king  the  com- 
mission was  cancelled.  He  then  began  a  new 
series  of  religions  pieces.  The  first,  "Christ 
Healing  the  Sick,"  was  intended  as  a  present 
to  the  Pennsylvania  hospital  in  Philadelphia; 
but  it  was  purchased  for  £8,000  by  the  British 
institute,  and  a  copy  with  some  alterations  was 
sent  by  West  to  Philadelphia.  The  most  re- 
markable pictore  of  this  series  was  "Death  on 
the  Pale  Horse,"  from  Revelation,  exhibited 
in  London  in  1817.  Among  his  battle  pieces 
was  the  "  Battle  of  La  Hogue,"  one  of  his  best 
pictures.  In  1792  he  succeeded  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  as  president  of  the  royal  academy, 
declining  the  honor  of  knighthood.  He  retired 
from  that  post  in  1802,  but  was  reelected  a 
year  later,  and  retained  the  office  until  his 
death.  The  extraordinary  reputation  once  en- 
joyed by  West  was  largely  due  to  the  facility 
with  which  he  worked,  and  to  the  academic 
correctness  of  his  designs.  His  pictures  are 
chiefly  remarkable  for  composition,  the  color- 
ing being  of  a  uniform  reddish  brown  tint,  in 
no  respect  resembling  nature.  Few  artists 
have  shown  so  little  individuality  and  such  an 
equality  of  merit.  Many  of  his  works  have 
been  engraved  by  Woollett,  Sharpe,  Hall, 
Heath,  and  others. 

WEST)  StoplMBy  an  American  clergyman,  born 
in  Tolland,  Conn.,  Nov.  18, 1785,  died  in  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  May  15,  1819.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  college  in  1756,  and  studied  theology, 
became  chaplain  at  Hoosick  fort  in  1757,  suc- 
ceeded Jonathan  Edwards  in  the  Indian  mis- 
sion at  Stockbridge  in  1758,  and  was  ordained 
as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  there 
in  1759.  About  1770  he  resigned  his  charge 
of  the  Indians,  and  adopted  the  Hopkinsian 
theology.  He  published  *^  An  Essay  on  Moral 
Agency  "  (12mo,  1772 ;  enlarged  ed.,  1794) ; 
^'Duty  and  Obligation  of  Christians  to  marry 
only  m  the  Lord"  (1779);  "An  Essay  on  the 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement"  (1785) ; 
"  An  Inquiry  into  the  Ground  and  Import  of 
Infant  Baptism"  (1794);  "Life  of  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Hopkins,  D.  D."  (1806);  and  "Evidence 
of  the  Divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  col- 
leoted  from  the  Scriptures"  (1816). 

WBSrrALL»  I.  Udnri,  an  English  painter, 
bom  in  Hertford  in  1765,  died  Dec.  4,  1886. 
He  served  an  apprenticeship  to  an  engraver, 
but  took  up  painting  and  designing,  and  exe- 
cuted water-color  drawings  chiefly  on  subjects 
from  classical  mythology.  He  furnished  some 
of  the  designs  for  BoydelPs  "Shakespeare 
Gallery."  He  lost  largely  by  speculations  in 
pictures.  He  was  elected  a  royal  academician 
m  1794.  II.  Williaa,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Hertford,  Oct.  12,  1781,  died  Jan.  22, 


1850.  He  was  educated  in  the  school  of  the 
royal  academy,  and  in  1801  accompanied  Capt. 
Flinders  in  his  voyage  of  discovery,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  visited  Australia,  China, 
and  India,  made  a  large  number  of  sketches, 
and  painted  some  elaborate  views  of  the  coasts 
and  interior  of  Australia.  He  published  sev- 
eral volumes  of  views  in  England  and  the  East. 

WlSrr  BATON  ROIJCE,  a  S.  E.  parish  of  Louisi- 
ana, bounded  E.  by  the  Mississippi  river  and 
W.  by  Bayou  Fordoche;  area,  about  225  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  5,114,  of  whom  8,404  were 
colored;  in  1875,  5,742,  of  whom  8,996  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  low,  and  much  of  it 
subject  to  inundation;  the  soil  is  fertile.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Baton  Rouge,  Grosse  Tfete, 
and  Opelousas  ridlroad.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  24,955  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  2,445  bales  of  cotton,  806  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  and  50,740  gallons  of  molasses.  There 
were  879  horses,  758  mules  and  asses,  1,281 
cattie,  and  280  swine.    Cf^itaL  Allain. 

WIST  MIIDGEWATHL    See  Bridgewater. 

WEfiTfCllEBTES.  a  S.  E.  county  of  New  York, 
bordering'  on  (Connecticut  and  Long  Island 
sound,  bounded  W.  by  the  Hudson  river,  and 
drained  by  the  Croton  and  Bronx  rivers;  area, 
about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  181,848.  By 
an  act  of  1878  a  portion  of  the  S.  part  was 
annexed  to  New  York  city,  and  in  1875  the 
population  of  the  county  was  100,660.  Sev- 
eral ridges  of  hills  extend  N.  and  S.  through 
the  county.  Stock  growine,  gardening,  and 
fruit  raising  are  among  the  chief  occupa- 
tions. Extensive  quarries  of  marble  are  found 
near  Sing  Sing,  and  there  are  several  mineral 
springs.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Hudson  River, 
the  Harlem,  and  the  New  York  and  New  Haven 
railroads.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
28,757  bushels  of  wheat,  81,457  of  rye,  268,- 
211  of  Indian  com,  196,846  of  oats,  426,626 
of  potatoes,  480,737  lbs.  of  butter,  6,479  of 
wool,  and  66,551  tons  of  hay.  There  were  on 
farms  6,828  horses,  17,821  milch  cows,  5,904 
other  cattle,  2,891  sheep,  and  6,888  swine.  The 
whole  number  of  manufactories  was  567,  hav- 
ing an  aggregate  capital  of  $8,464,058;  value 
of  products,  $15,828,872.  The  most  impor- 
tant were  8  of  agricultural  implements,  10  of 
boots  and  shoes,  29  of  bricks,  1  of  carpets,  88 
of  carriages  and  wagons,  14  of  clothing,  2  of 
cotton  goods,  2  of  cutlery  and  edge  tools,  8  of 
file&  17  of  furniture,  8  of  hats  and  caps,  1 
of  India-rubber  and  elastic  goods,  17  of  iron^ 
forged,  cast,  &c.,  4  of  lime,  6  of  machinery, 
1  of  molasses  and  sugar  refined,  8  of  preserves 
and  sauces,  20  of  saddlery  and  harness,  17  of 
sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  1  of  sewing  machines, 
1  bleaching  and  dyeing  establishment,  6  flour 
mills,  19  breweries,  8  planing  mills,  and  7  saw 
mills.    Capital,  White  Plains. 

WIST  CHESnS,  a  borough  and  the  county 
seat  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania,  situated  on 
the  dividing  ridge  between  Brandy  wine  and 
Chester  creeks,  28  m.  W.  of  Philadelphia;  pop. 
in  1870,  5,680.     It  is  surrounded  by  one  of 
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the  finest  agricultural  regions  in  the  Union, 
has  a  handsome  granite  court  house,  110  ft 
long  hy  60  ft.  wide,  and  is  noted  for  its  elegant 
puhlio  and  private  buildings.  The  bank  of 
Ohester  county  is  of  white  marble,  a  copy  of 
the  Doric  portico  in  the  market  place  at  Athens. 
The  Episcopal  church  is  in  the  fk^zlish  Gothic 
style,  built  of  green  serpentine.  The  houses 
are  built  principally  of  brick,  and  as  well  as 
the  streets  are  lighted  with  gas.  Two  rail- 
roads connect  the  place  with  Pliiladelphia.  It 
contains  two  manufactories  of  agricultural 
implements,  extensive  spoke  and  wheel  works 
with  a  European  reputation,  a  state  normal 
school,  11  other  schools,  a  cabinet  of  natural 
sciences  founded  in  1826,  two  public  libraries, 
the  agricultural  grounds  and  buildings  of  Ches- 
ter CO.,  three  newspaper  offices  publishing  a 
daily,  a  semi-weekly,  and  two  weekly  news- 
papers, and  10  churches,  viz.:  8  Baptist,  1 
Episcopal,  2  Friends^  2  Methodist,  1  Presby- 
terian, and  1  Roman  Oatholio.  It  was  estab- 
lished  as  the  county  seat  in  1786. 

WEBTCOTT,  BiMke  Foas,  an  English  clergy- 
man, born  near  Birmingham  in  January,  1825. 
He  graduated  at  Oambridge  in  1848,  took  or- 
ders in  1861,  and  became  assistant  master  in 
Harrow  school  in  1852,  examining  chaplain  to 
the  bishop  of  Peterborough  in  1868,  a  canon 
of  the  cathedral  in  1869,  and  regius  professor 
of  divinity  at  Oambridge  in  1870.  His  publi- 
cations include  "  Elements  of  the  Gospel  Har- 
mony "  (1851) ;  **  History  of  the  Oanon  of  the 
Xew  Testament  during  the  first  four  Centuries  " 
ri855 ;  4th  ed.,  1875) ;  "  Characteristics  of  the 
Gospel  Miracles,"  sermons  before  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  (1859);  "Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Gospels"  (1860;  4th  ed., 
1872);  "The  Bible  in  the  Church,  a  Popular 
Account  of  the  Collection  and  Reception  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  Christian  Churches  " 
(1864;  8d  ed.,  1872);  "The  Gospel  of  the 
Resurrection,  Thoughts  on  its  relation  to  Rea- 
son and  History"  (1866;  8d  ed.,  1874J;  "A 
General  View  of  the  History  of  the  English 
Bible  "  (1868) ;  and  "  The  Christian  Life  Mani- 
fold  and  One,"  six  sermons  (1870). 

WEBfUSBOTTEir,  a  N.  Ian  of  Sweden,  in 
Norrland,  bordering  on  Norway  and  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia;  area,  28,865  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1874, 
96,084,  including  many  Lapps.  It  is  traversed 
by  branches  of  the  Eidlen  mountain  chain, 
and  includes  Lakes  Stor,  Stor  Uman,  and  Horn 
Afvan.  It  is  drained  by  the  Umea  and  its 
branch  the  Windel,  the  Pitea,  and  other  rivers, 
most  of  them  forming  cataracts  and  rapids. 
The  heat  in  summer  is  oppressive.  Agricul- 
ture is  limited.  Forests  abound,  and  the  prin- 
cipal trade  is  in  timber.  Iron,  lead,  and  cop- 
per are  produced.  Fish  are  plentiful,  espe- 
cially salmon.  The  province  is  famous  for  its 
furs  and  game,  particularly  reindeer,  and  it  is 
a  favorite  resort  of  sportsmen.    Capital,  Umea. 

WfiSTESN  AVSnULIA,  a  British  colony  in 
Australia,  comprising  all  of  the  continent  W. 
of  Ion.  129°  E. ;  area  estimated  at  978,000  sq. 


m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  exclusive  of  aborigines,  24,- 
785;  estimated  in  1875,  27,871.  The  coast, 
which  is  mostly  flat,  is  about  8.000  m.  long, 
and  is  indented  by  many  bays  ana  fringed  witii 
numerous  small  islands  and  coral  reefs,  inside 
of  which  is  good  anchorage.  The  principal  in- 
lets are  Cambridge  gulf.  Admiralty  gulf,  York 
soxmd,  Brunswick  bay,  Collier  bay,  Ejng  sound. 
Roebuck  bay,  Exmouth  gulf.  Shark  bay,  G^o- 
graphe  bay.  Flinders  bay.  Tor  bay,  and  King 
Gorge's  sound.  The  surface  is  mostly  level 
and  undulating,  and  is  in  great  part  covered 
with  forests.  The  princmal  mountains  are  the 
Victoria,  Herschel,  and  Darling  ranges,  which 
run  parallel  to  the  W.  coast,  at  distances  vary- 
ing from  10  to  25  m.  from  it,  and  seldom  ex- 
ceed 2,000  ft.  in  height  Mt.  William  in  Mur- 
ray county,  8,600  ft.  high,  is  one  of  the  highes 
rks  in  the  colony.  The  chief  rivers  on  the 
W.  coast  are  the  Glenelg,  Fitzroy,  De  Gray, 
Sherlock,  Fortesoue,  and  Ashburton ;  on  the  S. 
W.,  the  Gasooyne,  Murchison,  Irwin,  Arrow- 
smith,  Moore,  Swan,  Murray,  and  Collie;  and 
on  the  S.,  the  Blackwood,  Frankland,  Kalgan, 
and  Pallinup.  The  Swan,  with  its  affluents, 
the  Canning,  Avon,  and  othera,  drains  several 
of  the  most  important  counties,  and  empties 
into  a  bay  called  Melville  water,  in  kt.  82*^. 
On  its  estuary  are  situated  Perth,  the  capital 
of  the  colony,  and  Fremantle,  the  principal 
port.  There  are  no  large  lakes,  but  many  shal- 
low lagoons,  most  of  which  are  salt.  The  lar- 
gest are  Austin,  Moore,  Great  Salt,  and  Bar* 
lee.  The  W.  coast  has  a  sandy  soil  composed 
chiefly  of  the  detritus  of  old  coral  reefs;  in- 
land is  found  a  conglomerate  of  disintegrated 
granite  stained  with  iron,  and  called  ironstone, 
among  which  are  granite,  slate,  quartz,  trap, 
and  pipe  clay.  Vast  plains  of  sand,  covered 
witii  spinifex  and  scrubby  timber,  but  with  no 
grass  nor  watercourses,  are  found  in  the  inte- 
rior ;  but  there  is  much  land  suitable  for  sheep 
grazing  and  agriculture.  The  flora  and  fauna 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  other  Australian 
colonies.  Flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  are  easily  acclimated, 
and  deer,  Angora  goats,  hares,  and  trout  have 
been  introduced.  The  mineral  riches  are  very 
great,  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  plumbago 
being  found  in  many  places.  In  1878-^4  vala- 
able  auriferous  quartz  lodes  were  discovered, 
and  there  are  indications  of  coal  and  petro- 
leum. The  climate  is  very  salubrious ;  in  the 
southern  part  it  resembles  that  of  England,  in 
the  middle  that  of  S.  Italy,  and  in  the  north, 
though  hot,  it  is  generally  dry  and  tempered 
with  cool  breezes.  Severe  droughts  and  heavy 
floods  are  unknown.  Snow  is  never  seen,  and 
ice  but  seldom.  The  principal  industries  are 
agriculture  and  stock  raising.  In  1874  there 
were  45,292  acres  in  crops,  of  which  23,427 
were  in  wheat.  Wine  and  silk  are  produced 
to  some  extent,  the  coooanut  is  raised  on  the 
N.  W.  coast,  and  sugar  cane  has  been  intro- 
duced from  Mauritius.  Cotton  thrives,  but 
cofl!ee  is  a  failure.     The  live  stock  consisted 
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in  1874  of  26,687  horses,  46,748  homed  cat- 
tle, 777,861  sheep,  and  18,290  swine.  Large 
quantities  of  sandal  wood  and  jarrah,  or  W. 
Australia  mahogany,  are  annually  oat  and  ex- 
ported. The  exports  of  sandal  wood  in  1874 
amounted  in  value  to  £70,680.  The  pearl  fish- 
ery on  the  N.  W.  coast  is  increasing  in  value 
yearly.  In  1874  a  fleet  of  54  schooners  and 
cutters  and  186  small  boats  were  engaged  in  it, 
and  the  estimated  value  of  the  pearls  and  pearl 
shells  obtained  was  £74,162.  The  chief  seats 
of  the  fishery  are  Port  Oossack  and  Shark's  bay. 
Mfdays  are  employed  as  divers.  The  colony  has 
an  Aiiglican  and  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
both  of  whom  reside  at  Perth.  The  settled 
portion  of  Western  Australia,  a  district  nearly 
as  large  as  France,  is  divided  into  25  counties. 
The  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  gov- 
ernor appointed  by  the  crown,  who  is  assisted 
by  an  executive  coxmcil.  In  1875  steps  were 
taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional 
government.  The  total  revenue  for  1874  was 
£148,072,  and  the  expenditure  £148,266.  The 
public  debt  in  1874  was  £86,000,  which  has 
since  been  increased  by  a  loan  of  £100,000,  for 
the  construction  of  a  railway  and  telecnraphs. 
The  total  value  of  imports  during  1874  was 
£364,262 ;  of  exports,  £428,886.  The  total 
shipment  of  wool  was  2,874,982  lbs.,  valued  at 
£215,624.  In  the  same  year  144  vessels,  of 
65,851  aggpregate  tonnage,  entered  the  ports. 
Steam  communication  has  been  established 
between  the  chief  ports  on  the  W.  coast  and 
Albany  in  King  George's  sound,  where  the  mail 
steamers  for  Europe  and  the  eastern  colonies 
call. — ^Western  Australia  was  first  taken  pos- 
session of  in  1826.  In  1829  a  settlement  was 
made  at  Swan  river,  but  the  colony  made  little 
progress  until  after  1860,  when  convict  labor 
was  introduced.  The  transnortation  ceased  in 
1868,  up  to  which  time  nearly  10,000  prisoners 
had  been  absorbed.  During  this  period  the 
colony  made  great  material  progress.  In  1874 
there  were  remaining  1,162  male  convicts,  480 
of  whom  were  in  confinement. 

WEBTEBN  EnPIKE^  the  name  given  to  the 
western  of  the  two  parts  into  which  the  Ro- 
man empire  was  divided  on  the  death  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  A.  D.  895.  By  the  will  of 
that  emperor  the  eastern  portion,  now  known 
as  the  Byzantine  empire,  was  given  to  his  eld- 
er son  Arcadius.  (See  Byzantine  Empike.) 
The  western  portion,  with  Rome  as  its  capital, 
was  bequeathed  to  his  younger  son  Honorius, 
then  in  his  11th  year.  His  dominion  extended 
over  Italy,  the  islands  of  the  western  half  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  province  of  Africa, 
Mauritania,  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  Rhsstia,  Nori- 
cnm,  Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia.  Yet  it  was  in- 
tended by  Theodosius  that  the  two  vast  em- 
pires should  be  ruled  in  common  by  the  two 
brothers.  The  guardian  of  Honorius  was  Sti- 
licho,  the  master  general  of  the  forces.  (See 
Stzlioho.)  The  Visigoths,  under  the  lead  of 
Alaric,  in  895  invaded  the  rich  provinces  of 
Hirace  and  Macedonia,  and  ravaged  almost  all 


Greece ;  and  in  896  Stilicho  marched  at  the  head 
of  the  forces  of  the  western  empire  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus with  the  design  of  destroying  the  bar- 
barian army.  But  the  jealousy  of  the  Byzan- 
tine court  led  it  to  order  Stilicho  out  of  Area- 
dius^s  dominions,  and  make  Alaric  master  gen- 
eral of  eastern  Illyricum.  In  402  he  invaded 
Italy,  but  in  the  spring  of  408  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter  by  StiHcho  at  Pollentia 
and  Verona.  In  405  Radagaisus,  at  the  head 
of  a  mixed  horde  of  Goths,  Vandals,  Suevi, 
Burgundians,  and  Alans,  crossed  the  Alps,  pil- 
laged and  destroyed  many  cities,  and  besieged 
Florence,  where  the  army  of  Stilicho  forced 
them  to  surrender.  Radagaisus  was  put  to 
death,  and  most  of  his  surviving  troops  were 
sold  as  slaves. '  In  407  a  private  soldier  named 
Gonstantine,  who  had  been  placed  at  tiie  head 
of  the  army  in  Britain  by  the  mutinous  troops, 
crossed  the  channel  to  effect  the  conquest  of 
the  western  empire.  The  imperial  army  was 
ignominiously  defeated  at  Vienna  in  Gaul,  and 
forced  to  recross  the  Alps.  This  success  was 
soon  followed  by  the  conquest  of  Spain  under 
the  usurper's  son  Oonstans.  In  the  mean  time 
Alaric  after  his  retreat  from  Italy  had  left  the 
service  of  the  eastern  empire  and  gone  over 
to  that  of  the  western,  being  created  master 
general  of  western  Illyricum,  which  then  em- 
braced Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia.  In 
the  negotiations  which  were  carried  on,  Stili- 
cho, who  knew  the  weakness  of  the  empire, 
advised  compliance  with  the  extravag^t  de- 
mands of  the  Gothic  king,  and  the  senate  con- 
sented to  pay  a  subsidy  of  4,000  pounds  of 
gold.  By  the  death  of  Stilicho,  who  was  put  to 
death  in  408,  the  western  empire  lost  its  only 
military  leader  capable  of  withstanding  the 
Goths.  Alaric,  after  carrying  on  an  artful 
negotiation  with  the  Roman  court,  suddenly 
crossed  the  Alps  and  the  Po  in  408,  ravaged  all 
northern  Italy,  and  encamped  under  the  very 
walls  of  Rome;  but  he  riused  the  siege  on 
receiving  6,000  pounds  of  gold  and  80,000 
pounds  of  silver,  besides  an  immense  amount 
of  silk  and  scarlet  cloth  and  spices.  Fixing 
his  winter  quarters  in  Etruria,  Alaric  renewed 
negotiations  with  the  Roman  court,  which  act- 
ed with  its  customary  treachery  and  weakness. 
At  last,  indiguant  at  repeated  insults,  he  took 
Rome  (409),  and  gave  it  a  new  emperor  in 
the  person  of  Attains,  the  prefect  of  the  city, 
who  in  turn  appointed  the  Gothic  chieftain 
master  general  of  the  western  empire.  Nearly 
all  Italy  submitted  to  the  new  monarch,  whom 
Alaric  led  to  the  gates  of  Ravenna,  the  capital 
of  Honorius.  The  latter,  without  resources 
and  surrounded  by  treachery,  offered  to  divide 
the  sovereignty  with  Attalus.  Alaric  disdain- 
fully rejected  the  offer,  and  demanded  for  his 
creature  the  whole  authority.  Honorius  was 
on  the  point  of  flying  to  the  protection  of  his 
nephew  Theodosius  11.,  emperor  of  the  East, 
when  4,000  veterans  unexpectedly  landed  at 
Ravenna.  The  troops  of  Attalus  bad  been  de- 
feated in  Africa  by  Count  Heraclian,  divisions 
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had  arisen  in  conseqnenoe,  and  Alario  pabliclj 
deprived  the  new  emperor  of  all  semblance  of 
soYereigntj.  The  Gothic  king  opened  nego- 
tiations once  more  with  the  court  of  Ravenna; 
bat  with  retaming  fortune  the  insolence  of 
the  imbecile  government  returned.  A  herald 
announced  that  the  guilt  of  Alario  had  for  ever 
shut  him  out  from  the  friendship  and  alliance 
of  Honorius,  and  Alaric  for  the  third  time  be- 
gan his  march  to  Rome.  The  citj  was  taken 
bj  treachery  on  the  night  of  Aug.  24,  410,  and 
giTen  up  to  the  fury  of  his  warriors,  who  pil- 
laged private  houses,  burned  a  large  number  of 
the  dwellings,  and  carried  ofiF  many  works  of 
art;  but  by  a  special  decree  of  Alaric  the 
churches  and  the  treasures  contained  in  them 
were  left  untouched.  After  six  days  of  spoli- 
ation the  Goths  took  up  their  line  of  march 
along  the  Appian  way  to  southern  Italy,  plun- 
dering the  country  and  capturing  the  cities  as 
they  went.  They  were  on  the  point  of  cross- 
ing the  straits  of  Messina  into  Sicily,  when  the 
sudden  death  of  their  leader  put  an  end  to  their 
design.  Alaric  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Ataulphus,  who  as  a  Roman  general  marched 
in  412  to  southern  Gaul,  which  he  soon  con- 
quered as  far  as  the  ocean.  In  409  Gonstan- 
tine,  who  had  usurped  the  dominion  of  Gaul 
and  Spain,  had  made  a  treaty  with  Honorius 
to  drive  the  Goths  from  Italy,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  conducted  an  army  as  far  as  the 
ro.  During  his  absence,  his  general  Geron- 
tius,  commanding  in  Spain,  revolted,  set  up 
Maximus  as  emperor,  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
defeated  and  slew  Constans,  and  besieged  Oon- 
atantine  at  Aries,  whither  he  had  hastily  re- 
turned. The  place  was  about  to  surrender 
when  the  approach  of  the  army  of  Honorius 
under  Oonstantius  scattered  the  forces  of  G«- 
rontius,  who  fled  and  was  killed.  Oonstantius 
then  took  Aries  and  sent  Oonstantine  to  Hono- 
rius, who  put  him  to  death.  Jovinus,  who  had 
assumed  the  title  of  emperor  in  Gaul,  marched 
to  the  Rh6ne  with  a  large  body  of  barbarians, 
and  Oonstantius  gave  up  Gaul  without  a  battle. 
Jovinus  was  afterward  defeated  and  slain  by 
Ataulphus,  who  was  compelled  by  Oonstantius 
to  withdraw  into  Spain,  where  he  was  assassi- 
nated in  416.  Wallia,  the  next  king  of  the 
Goths,  entered  the  service  of  the  Romans,  and 
subdued  'the  Vandals,  Suevi,  and  other  tribes 
who  had  ravaged  Spain.  In  418  the  Goths  re- 
ceived from  Honorius  southwestern  Gaul,  with 
Toulouse  for  the  capital,  as  a  kind  of  feudal  de- 
pendency of  the  empire.  The  Burgundians  and 
Franks  also  occupied  permanent  seats  in  Gaul, 
and  the  British  asserted  their  independence. 
In  421  Oonstantius,  who  had  marriea  Placidia, 
daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  was  raised 
to  a  share  in  the  government,  but  he  died 
shortly  after,  and  Placidia  fled  in  428  to  the 
court  of  Theodosius  II.  In  the  same  year 
Honorius  died.  The  throne  was  usurped  by 
his  principal  secretary  Joannes  till  425,  when 
Valentinian  III.,  a  boy  of  six  years,  received 
the  imperial  purple.    Pladdia,  as  guardian  for 


her  son,  was  the  real  sovereign.  Aetius,  the 
former  general  of  Joannes,  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  eomei,  "By  intrigue  he  led  Oonnt 
Boniface,  then  commanding  in  Africa,  to  re- 
volt, and  the  latter  in  429  called  in  to  his  aid 
the  Vandals,  who  under  Genseric  overthrew 
the  Roman  power  and  estabtished  the  Vandal 
empire  in  Africa.  A  war  broke  out  in  south- 
em  Gaul,  where  the  Goths  under  their  king 
Theodoric  defeated  and  made  prisoner  the  Ro- 
man general.  The  extreme  cities  and  provinces 
began  gradually  to  drop  ofiF  from  the  western 
empire ;  Sicily  was  ravaged  by  Genseric  in 
440 ;  in  446  Britain  was  entirely  abandoned  by 
the  Roman  forces;  and  in  451  Attila,  king  of 
the  Huns,  marched  into  Gaul,  and  began  the 
siege  of  Orleans.  The  city  was  almost  on  the 
point  of  surrendering,  when  the  Roman  and 
Gothic  army  under  AStius  and  Theodorio  ad- 
vanced to  its  rescue.  Attila  crossed  the  Seine, 
and  was  defeated  in  a  terrible  battle  on  the 
plains  of  OhAlons.  In  455  Valentinian  was  as- 
sassinated. He  was  succeeded  by  Petronius 
Maximus,  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  senate 
and  the  people.  The  new  emperor  forced  £u- 
doxia,  the  widow  of  Valentinian,  to  become  his 
bride,  though  acknowledging  to  her  his  agency 
in  the  murder  of  Valentinian,  and  she  secretly 
implored  the  aid  of  Genseric,  king  of  the  Van- 
dals, whose  fleets  had  already  ravaiged  the  coasts 
of  Italy.  At  the  head  of  an  army  Genseric 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  Maximus 
in  an  attempt  to  flee  was  slain  in  a  tumult  at 
Rome,  after  a  reign  of  three  months.  Three 
days  afterward  the  Vandals  marched  upon  the 
city,  and  for  14  days  and  nights  the  pillage 
went  on.  All  the  wealth  and  treasure  that 
had  been  left  by  the  Goths,  together  with  a 
large  number  of  captives,  including  the  em- 
press and  her  two  daughters,  were  carried  off. 
Avitus,  an  illustrious  Roman,  now  ascended 
the  imperial  throne,  but  was  soon  displaced  by 
Oount  Ricimer,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  bar- 
barian troops  defending  Italy.  In  457  Rici- 
mer consented  to  the  accession  of  Majorian,  the 
ablest  and  best  of  the  later  Roman  emperors. 
Majorian  granted  release  from  all  arrears  of 
tribute  and  public  debt,  restored  the  juris- 
diction of  the  provincial  magistrates  whose 
functions  had  been  superseded  in  great  measure 
by  extraordinary  commissions,  compelled  the 
municipal  corporations  to  resume  their  duty  of 
levying  the  tribute,  revived  the  office  of  de- 
fenders of  cities  to  protect  the  lower  classes 
against  the  higher,  and  checked  by  severe  laws 
the  destruction  of  the  public  buildings  in  Rome. 
Nor  was  he  less  able  and  successful  in  his  for- 
eign policy.  Vast  numbers  of  barbarians,  at- 
tracted by  his  fame,  flocked  to  his  standard 
from  all  quarters,  and  he  reduced  Gaul  to  obe- 
dience, defeating  the  Visigoths  under  Theodo- 
ric, whom  he  admitted  to  an  alliance.  Spain, 
which  during  the  reign  of  Avitus  had  been 
overrun  by  the  Goths,  submitted  to  his  author* 
ity.  He  undertook  to  restore  Africa  to  the 
empire,  but  by  treachery  Genseric  was  enabled 
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to  destroy  the  immense  fleet  of  Majorian  in 
the  baj  of  Osrtagena.  He  immediately  ap- 
plied for  peace,  however,  and  the  emperor  con- 
sented to  a  treaty.  Oonnt  Ricimer,  who  found 
that  he  had  raised  a  master  instead  of  a  servant 
to  the  throne,  persuaded  the  inconstant  soldiers 
to  engage  in  a  sedition,  through  which  Majorian 
was  obliged  to  abdicate  on  Aug.  2,  461,  while 
•at  his  camp  near  Tortona.  Five  days  after- 
ward he  died  or  was  put  to  death,  and  the  Ro- 
man senate  immediately  obeyed  the  demand  of 
Ricimer  and  conferred  the  imperial  title  upon 
libius  Severus.  Of  the  events  of  his  reign, 
which  lasted  until  August,  465,  there  is  scarce- 
ly any  record.  The  government  was  entirely 
jn  the  hands  of  Count  Ricimer,  who  after  the 
•death  of  Severus  made  no  effort  to  have  any 
successor  placed  upon  the  throne,  but  nego- 
tiated alliances,  amassed  treasures,  and  formed 
a  separate  army,  as  if  he  were  emperor.  His 
authority,  however,  did  not  extend  beyond 
Italy.  Meanwhile  the  Vandals  continued  their 
<lepredations  on  the  Italian  coasts.  In  one  of 
their  expeditions  they  subdued  the  island  of 
^Sardinia.  Ricimer  humbly  solicited  the  aid  of 
Leo,  emperor  of  the  East.  That  monarch  de- 
termined to  destroy  the  Vandal  power,  and 
placed  upon  the  throne  of  the  West  Anthemius, 
•one  of  his  most  distinguished  sublects,  who  was 
inaugurated  in  Rome  in  467.  The  daughter  of 
Anthemius  was  married  to  Ricimer,  and  all  the 
powers  of  the  West  and  East  were  assembled 
to  destroy  the  Vandal  authority.  A  fleet  of 
1,118  ships,  carrying  over  100,000  men,  sailed 
from  Oonstantinople  to  Carthage,  and  the  en- 
tire armament  was  put  under  the  command  of 
Basiliscus,  the  brother-in-law  of  Leo.  Landing 
his  troops  at  Cape  Bona,  he  was  either  joined 
or  aided  by  the  army  under  Heraclius,  which 
had  already  subdued  Africa  Syrtica  (^Tripoli), 
and  the  fleet  under  Marcellinus  advancing  from 
Sardinia,  and  began  his  march  toward  Carthage. 
But  the  wily  Qenseric,  having  obtained  a  truce 
of  five  days,  attacked  by  night  the  unguarded 
imperial  fleet,  and  routed  his  enemies.  He  soon 
regained  all  lost  ground,  and  added  Sicily  to 
his  dominions.  In  the  mean  while  Theodoric 
n.,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  and  his  successor 
Euric,  had  brought  nearly  the  whole  of  Spain 
imd  Gaul  under  Gothic  rule.  The  feeble  gov- 
ernment of  Anthemius  was  finally  overthrown 
by  Ricimer  in  472,  who  then  proclaimed  Oly- 
brius  emperor.  Anthemius  was  killed  by  or- 
der of  Ricimer,  who  died  himself  40  days  after- 
ward, leaving  the  command  of  his  army  to  his 
nephew  Gundobald,  prince  of  the  Burgundians. 
The  death  of  Olybrius  followed  on  Oct.  28. 
Gundobald  persuaded  Glycerius,  an  obscure 
soldier,  to  accept  the  phantom  sovereignty, 
and  he  was  accordingly  elevated  to  the  throne 
in  March,  478,  at  Ravenna.  Bat  his  title  was 
not  acknowledged  by  the  emperor  of  the  East, 
who  conferred  the  imperial  dignity  upon  Julius 
Kepos,  the  nephew  of  Marcellinus  and  govern- 
or of  Dalmatia.  He  immediately  marched 
•against  Glycerius,  who,  unsupported  by  the 


Burgundian  prince,  was  overthrown.  In  475 
the  general  of  the  barbarian  confederates, 
Orestes,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  de- 
posed Nepos.  Orestes  declined  the  title  of  em- 
peror, but  consented  that  his  son  Romulus  Au- 
gustus, whose  name  the  Latins  contemptuous- 
ly changed  into  the  diminutive  Augustulus, 
should  be  invested  with  the  purple.  Orestes, 
in  whom  the  real  sovereignty  lay,  refused  the 
demand  of  his  barbarian  allies  that  a  third  part 
of  the  lands  of  Italy  should  be  divided  among 
them;  whereupon  Odoacer,  their  leader,  in 
476  revolted,  stormed  Pavia,  in  which  Orestes 
had  taken  refuge,  and  deposed  Augustulus. 
The  barbarian  general  determined  to  destroy 
the  name  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  emperor 
of  the  West,  and  at  his  wish  the  Roman  senate 
sent  to  the  emperor  Zeno  an  epistle  in  which 
they  consented  that  the  seat  of  universal  em- 
pire should  be  transferred  from  Rome  to 
Constantinople.  They  also  requested  that  the 
emperor  would  invest  Odoacer  with  the  title 
of  patrician,  and  charge  him  with  the  civil  and 
military  administration  of  the  diocese  of  Italy. 
Thus  fell  the  western  empire,  after  existing 
separately  from  the  eastern  81  years,  during 
which  it  had  been  ruled  over  by  12  emperors, 
besides  many  usurpers  in  the  provinces. 

WiSmft  NOUUiAND,  or  Hmtaid,  an  E.  cen- 
tral Ifin  of  Sweden,  bordering  on  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia;  area,  9,516  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1874, 148,- 
614.  It  is  watered  by  numerous  lakes  and  the 
rivers  Angerman,  Adals,  and  Indals.  Capi- 
tal,  HemOsand. 

WESTQtWALD,  a  mountain  range  of  Ger- 
many, in  Prussian  territory,  lying  E.  of  the 
Rhine,  bounded  N.  by  the  Sieg  and  E.  and  S. 
by  the  Laihn.  It  consists  of  a  lofty  plateau 
from  which  rise  numerous  moderate  eleva- 
tions, the  hiffhest  of  which,  the  Saalberg, 
reaches  a  height  of  about  2,500  ft.  The  N.  E. 
and  central  parts  of  the  range,  known  also 
as  Hoher  Westerwald  or  Kalte  Eich,  are  the 
highest.  The  rounded  eminences  frequently 
enclose  a  lake  or  marsh,  and  the  large  number 
of  these  renders  the  climate  harsh  and  unfavor- 
able to  agriculture.  Forests  appear  only  upon 
die  lower  slopes  and  toward  the  Rhine.  The 
winters  are  long  and  severe,  and  the  snows 
heavy.  The  products  are  potatoes,  oats,  bar- 
ley, flax,  and  hay.  Some  copper  and  iron  are 
found,  and  there  are  considerable  deposits  of 
lignite  and  potters'  clay.  At  and  near  Rams- 
bach  large  quantities  of  earthenware  are  manu- 
factured, known  in  commerce  as  Coblentz  ware. 
Malachite  has  lately  been  discovered. 

WEST  fllilCIANA*  a  S.  E.  parish  of  Louisiana, 
bounded  N.  by  Mississippi,  E.  by  Thompson's 
creek,  and  S.  and  W.  by  the  Mississippi  river; 
area,  about  860  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  10,499, 
of  whom  8,915  were  colored;  in  1875,  12,166, 
of  whom  10,058  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  West  Feliciana  railroad.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  66,029  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  10,200  of  sweet  potatoes,  7,967  bales 
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of  cotton,  290  hogahetdB  of  tagar,  and  29,500 
gallons  of  molaasea.  There  were  671  horses, 
940  moles  and  asses,  1,018  milch  cows,  1,684 
other  cattle,  1, 152  sheep,  and  894  swine.  Oapi- 
tal,  8t  Francisville. 

WEST  INBIE8,  the  name  given  to  the  vast 
archipelago  of  about  1,000  islands  between 
North  and  South  America,  extending  in  two 
irregular  lines,  which  unite  at  Hayti,  from  the 
peninsulas  of  Yucatan  and  Florida  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Orinoco.  Thej  enclose  the  Caribbean 
sea,  dividing  it  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Thej  lie  between 
lat.  10^  and  28°  K  and  Ion.  59°  and  85°  W., 
and  are  divided  into  four  groups :  1,  the  Baha- 
mas, about  600  in  number,  low  flat  islands  of 
coral  formation,  S.  K  of  Florida,  and  extend- 
ing  toward   Hayti   (see  Bahamas);   2,  the 


Greater  Antilles,  between  the  Bahamas  and 
Central  America,  comprising  the  four  great 
islands  of  Cuba,  Hayti  or  Santo  Domingo,  Ja- 
maica,  and  Porto  Rico,  with  a  few  neighbor- 
ing small  ones;  8,  the  Lesser  Antilles  or  Ca- 
ribbean islands,  extending  in  a  semicircular 
line  from  Porto  Bico  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ori^ 
noco,  and  by  some  geographers  also  called  col- 
lectively Windward  islands,  but  by  others,  as 
well  as  the  English  govenunent,  divided  into 
Leeward  and  Windward  islands,  respectively 
N.  and  S.  of  lat.  16° ;  and  4,  the  group  off  the 
coast  of  Venezuela  (the  Leeward  islands  of  the 
Spanish  explorers),  embracing  Margarita,  Tor- 
tnga,  Buen  Ayre,  Cnra^^oa,  and  several  smaller 
islands.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  area, 
population,  &o.,  of  the  larger  islands  and  groups, 
according  to  the  latest  authorities  : 


TO  WHOM  BXLOHGOre. 


BajtL,  Hispaniob,  or  Santo  Domingo. , 


Cnbft,  Porto  Bioo,  Isle  of  Pinos,  and  do 
pendencies 

The  Bahamas,  Jamaica)  and  most  of 
the  Lesser  AntlUes  (Trinidad,  Tohago, 
Qronadat  Barbadoes,  St  Ttooent,  8t 
Lada,  Dominica,  Montserrst,  Antlgna, 
Bt  Ohxlstopher,  Barfonda,  AngiUlla, 
moat  of  the  Virgin  islands,  See.) i 

Gnadelonpe,  Ddsirade,  Mirtiniqae,  Marie ' 
Oalante,  Lee  Balntes,  N.  part  of  St  I 
Martin's,  aD  in  the  Lesser  Antilles. ... 

CnraooiL  Baen  Ayre,  Oroba,  Los  Boqnes, 
(off  Venezaela);  St  Bnstatins,  Saba, 
and  B.  jpart  of  St  Martin's  (Lesser! 
AntmesjTT. 

St  John's,  St  Thomas,  and  Sant*  Gmz 
(Jirgtn  islands) 

Bt  Bartholomew  (Lesser  AntiUes) 

Margarita,  Tortnga,  dso.  (off  Venezaela). 


'  Hayti,  the  W.  part,  an  I 
independ.  republic ) 
Santo  Domingo,  or "] 
Dominican  repnb-  I 
he.  the  E.  part,  an  ( 
independ.  republic  J 

Spain 


Total. 


Great  Britain.. 


Frimoe.. 


Hetherlands . 


Denma^.. 

Swedm. . . . 
Venezuela. 


aq.  m. 


10,804 
18,000 
47,278 

18,764 

1,094 

485 

188 

8 
443 


672,000 

188,500 

2,184,488 

1«068,886 

818,457 

86,871 

87,700 

2,900 
80,988 


95,929,4,881,785 


Port-au-Prince 

Santo  Domingo 

j  Havana  (Cuba) 

1  San  Juan  (Porto  Bioo) 

( Kingston  (Jamaica) 

■I  Nassau  (Now  Providenoe). . . . 
(Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad) 

I  Basse-Terre  (Guadeloupe)... 
I  Port  Boyal  (Martinique) 

Wmemstad,  or  Cnrsfoa  (Gu- 
««oa) 

j  Ghristiansted  (SanU  Gruz).. . 
}  Charlotte  AmiJIe  (St  Thomas) 

Gustavia. 

Assumption  (Margarita).. 


Bsp-of 


21,000 

6,000 

200,000 
20,000 


8^00O 
9,000 
T,000 


18,000 
IIJBOO 


6,000 

11,880 

900 

8,758 


The  surface  of  the  islands  is  yerj  diversified. 
The  Bahamas  are  low,  flat,  and  of  coralline 
formation.  The  Antilles,  Greater  and  Lesser, 
are  volcanic,  and  form  the  peaks  of  a  moun- 
tain chain  continuous  with  the  'S,  E.  ran^e  of 
Venezuela,  and  rising  in  Cuba,  Hayti,  and  Ja- 
maica into  summits  from  6,000  to  8,000  ft. 
high,  and  in  manj  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  to 
the  height  of  4,000  to  6,000  ft.  Hayti,  Ja- 
maica, and  some  other  islands  occasionally  ex- 
perience slight  earthquake  shocks.  The  vol- 
cano in  Guadeloupe  occasionally  emits  smoke 
and  flame,  but  the  latest  violent  eruption  in 
the  archipelago  was  in  St.  Vincent  in  1812. 
Hurricanes  occur  nearly  every  year,  and  are 
sometimes  very  destructive,  especially  in  the 
Lesser  Antilles.  The  Bahamas  are  intensely 
hot,  though  for  a  part  of  the  day  the  sea 
breezes  temper  the  heat.  The  more  moun- 
tainous islands  have  a  temperate  clhnate.  Gold, 
silver,  alum,  copper,  and  coal  are  found  in 
Cuba ;  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  iron,  and  rock 
salt  in  Hayti;  lead,  copper,  and  rait  in  Ja- 
maica; gold,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  coal  in 


Porto  Bico ;  asphaltum  and  petroleum  in  Trin- 
idad ;  and  salt  in  the  Bahamas.  The  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  botany  of  the  West  In- 
dies is  the  predominance  of  ferns  and  orchi- 
daceous plants.  The  forests  furnish  mahog- 
any, lignum  vit0B,  granadilla,  rosewood,  and 
other  valuable  woods.  Tropical  fruits  abound. 
Of  spices,  drugs,  and  dye  stuffs,  ginger,  pep- 
per, aloes,  sass^ras,  annatto,  cochineal,  log- 
wood, and  indigo  are  the  principal.  Maize, 
tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  and  cotton  are  culti- 
vated. Of  the  formerly  existing  wild  ani- 
mals, the  agouti,  peccary,  raccoon,  and  wild 
boar,  the  last  only  remains.  Birds  are  nu- 
merous, and  their  characteristics  are  beautiful 
and  varied  plumage  and  lack  of  song.  Reptiles 
abound,  including  turtles,  lizards,  and  snakes. 
Fish  are  very  abundant.  Insects  and  reptiles 
are  the  pest  of  the  islands. — When  Columbus 
discovered  the  West  Lidiee,  the  southern  isl- 
ands were  peopled  by  the  Caribs,  a  fierce 
tribe,  and  the  northern  by  the  Arrawaka,  a 
gentler  race.  Both  are  now  nearly  extinct. 
About  half  of  the  entire  population  are  white. 
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Slavery  is  abolished  in  all  the  islands  except 
those  of  Spain.  Spanish,  French,  and  English 
are  the  languages  spoken^  thoagh  in  Hayti  the 
colored  races  use  Apatou  combining  the  Af- 
rican tongues  with  French  and  Spanish.  In 
the  Spanish,  French,  and  Venezaelan  islands, 
and  Hayti,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  pre- 
vails; and  in  the  British  islands  Anglican 
Protestantism  is  established. 

WEEnHACOTT.  L  Sir  BkkaH,  an  English 
scnlptor,  bom  in  London  in  1775,  died  there, 
Sept.  1,  1856.  He  studied  at  first  under  his 
father  and  afterward  under  Canova,  remain- 
ing in  Italj  from  1798  to  1797.  Among  his 
works  are  statues  of  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Addison; 
the  duke  of  York  on  the  column  in  Waterloo 
place ;  the  colossal  equestrian  bronze  statue  of 
George  III.  at  Windsor;  and  the  monuments 
of  Oollingwood,  Abercromby,  Pakenham,  and 
Erskine.  He  also  excelled  in  the  representa- 
tion of  children.  His  "Psyche"  and  "Ou- 
Sid,"  "Nymph  and  Oupid,"  and  the  large  ri- 
evo  of  the  "  Dream  of  Horace  '*  evince  both 
skill  and  a  feeling  for  the  antique.  In  1827 
he  succeeded  Flaxman  as  professor  of  sculp- 
ture at  the  royal  academy,  and  in  1887  was 
knighted.  II.  BIdiaid,  son  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  London  in  1799.  died  April  19,  1872. 
He  studied  under  his  fatner  and  in  Italy  from 
1820  to  1826.  He  treated  snbjects  taken  from 
classic  mythology  in  his  father's  style,  but  ex- 
celled in  devotional  and  monumental  works. 
Among  the  latter  are  the  recumbent  figure 
of  the  archbishop  of  Oanterbury,  the  "  Ajogel 
Watching"  on  the  Ashburton  monument, 
«*  David  as  the  Slayer  of  Goliath,"  and  the 
group  of  figures  on  the  pediment  of  the  royal 
exchange.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  pro- 
f essor  of  sculpture  in  1867. 

WISnKAHLASDy  a  S.  E.  Ifin  of  Sweden,  in 
Svealand,  bounded  E.  by  the  Ifin  of  Stockholm ; 
area,  2,549  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1874,  119,485.  It 
is  mountainous,  and  contains  many  mines. 
Iron  and  copper  are  the  principal  products; 
mlver  is  mined  at  Sala.  There  is  little  tillable 
land.    Capital,  Westeras. 

WESmEATfl,  a  central  county  of  Ireland,  in 
the  province  of  Leinster,  bordering  on  Oavan, 
Meath,  King's,  Roscommon,  and  Longford; 
area,  678  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1871,  78,416.  The 
surface  is  hilly  in  the  north.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Shannon  and  the  Boyne.  llie 
soU  is  barren  in  the  west.  Oattle  raising  is 
the  chief  occupation.    Capital,  Mullingar. 

WEEmmBIB  ABBET*  See  London,  vol.  x., 
p.  600. 

WEBrnaRSEEft  iSSEULT  OF  DIVUIKH,  a  con- 
vocation of  clergymen  and  laymen,  who  as- 
sembled at  Westminster,  England,  by  direction 
of  parliament,  July  1, 1648,  and  remained  in 
session  till  Feb.  22,  1649.  The  attempt  of 
Charles  I.  to  force  upon  the  Scottish  church 
the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the 
dissatisfaction  both  in  England  and  Scotland 
with  the  oppression  which  had  been  exercised 
against  the  dissenting  bodies,  led  the  parliamen- 


tary commissioners  to  propose  to  the  king,  in 
the  negotiations  at  Oxford  (Jan.  80  to  April 
17,  1648),  that  he  should  give  his  assent  to  *'  a 
bill  for  calling  an  assembly  of  learned  and 
godly  divines  and  others,  to  be  consulted  with 
by  the  parliament  for  the  settling  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  for  the  vindication  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  said  church  from  false  aspersions  and 
interpretations."  This  proposition  was  not 
sanctioned  by  the  king,  but  was  afterward  con- 
verted into  ^*an  ordinance  of  the  lords  and 
comyions  in  parliament,"  and  passed  June  12, 
1648.  By  this  act  121  dergymen,  10  lords,  and 
20  lay  commoners  were  summoned  by  name, 
to  meet  and  constitute  the  assembly.  To  tiiese 
were  subsequentiy  added,  to  fill  vacancies,  about 
20  more.  Of  those  thus  appointed  about  20 
were  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
several  of  them  afterward  bishops.  The  king 
on  Juue  22  by  a  proclamation  forbade  the 
meeting  of  the  assembly,  and  few  of  the  church 
of  England  members  took  their  seats.  On  the 
opening  of  the  assembly  69  of  the  clerical 
members  were  in  attendance,  and  at  different 
times  96  of  them  were  present,  though  the  usual 
attendance  ranged  between  60  and  80.  The 
great  body  of  the  members,  both  clerical  and 
lay,  were  Presbyterians;  10  or  12  were  Inde- 
pendents, or  as  tiiey  called  themselves  Congre- 
gationaUsts;  and  ^ye  or  six  styled  themselves 
Ibrastians.  All,  or  nearly  all,  were  Calvinists. 
On  Sept  16  four  Scottish  ministers  and  two 
lay  assessors  were,  by  a  warrant  from  the 
parliament,  admitted  to  seats  in  the  assembly 
(bnt  without  votes),  as  commissioners  from  the 
chnrch  of  Scotland,  which  on  Aug.  17  had 
passed  the  '*  Solemn  League  and  Covenant," 
binding  on  their  part  the  ecclesiastical  bodies 
of  the  two  nations  in  a  union,  which  was 
substantially  Presbyterianism.  The  '*  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant"  was  subsequentiy  ac- 
cepted by  the  Westminster  assembly,  and  the 
English  parliament  ordered  it  to  be  printed 
Sept.  21,  and  subscribed  on  Sept.  25,  when  the 
house  of  commons,  with  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners and  the  assembly  of  divines,  met  in  the 
church  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster.  The 
house  of  lords  did  not  take  the  covenaut  till 
Oct  15.  It  was  expressly  provided  in  the 
'* ordinance"  that  the  assembly  should  not 
assume  or  exercise  any  jurisdiction,  power, 
or  authority  ecclesiastical  whatsoever,  or  any 
other  power,  except  merely  the  right  "  to  con- 
fer and  treat  among  themselves  of  such  mat- 
ters and  things,  touching  and  concerning  the  lit- 
urgy, discipline,  and  government  of  the  church 
of  England,  or  the  vindicating  and  clearing  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  same,"  &c.  The  power  of 
the  Independent  party  in  the  parliament  was 
constantiy  growing  during  their  session,  and 
its  influence  was  suflScient  to  prevent  much  ac- 
tion which  would  otherwise  have  been  taken, 
in  tiie  way  of  advice  and  recommendation,  by 
the  assembly.  The  important  part  of  the  as- 
sembly's work  was  all  performed  in  the  first 
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three  or  four  years  of  its  existence.  The  par- 
liament ordered  the  memhers,  Oct.  12,  1648, 
forthwith  to  **  confer  and  treat  among  them- 
selves of  such  discipline  and  government  as 
may  he  most  agreeahle  to  God*s  holy  word, 
^c,  to  be  settled  in  this  church,  in  stead  and 
place  of  the  present  church  government  by 
archbishops,  bishops,  &c.,  which  is  resolved  to 
be  taken  away;  and  touching  and  concerning 
the  directory  of  worship,  or  liturgy,  hereafter 
to  be  in  the  church."  In  compliance  with  this 
order,  the  assembly  took  up  **  church  govern- 
ment," so  far  as  it  referred  to  ordinatiox^  and 
on  April  20,  1644,  laid  their  advice  before 
both  houses  of  parliament,  by  whom  it  was 
not  finally  ratified  till  Oct.  2.  The  "Direc- 
tory for  Public  Worship  "  was  taken  up  May 
21,  and  on  Nov.  20  the  greater  part  was  pre- 
sented to  parliament.  Marriage,  burial,  visit- 
ing the  sick,  &o.,  were  still  behind.  On  Dec. 
S  the  part  pertaining  to  marriage  was  com- 
pleted, and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  both  houses 
of  parliament.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year 
1644  the  rest  of  the  directory  was  sent  up, 
and  it  was  established  by  an  ordinance,  Jan. 
Sy  1645.  The  "Oonfession  of  Faith  "  was  sub- 
mitted in  part  to  the  house  of  commons  on 
Sept.  25,  and  to  the  house  of  lords  on  Oct.  1, 
1646;  the  remainder  was  carried  up  to  the 
oommons  on  Dec.  4,  and  to  the  lords  on  Dec. 
7.  The  house  of  lords  passed  the  first  part  of 
the  "  Oonfession  of  Faith  "  to  a  third  reading 
on  Nov.  6,  and  then  sent  it  to  the  commons 
for  concurrence.  On  Feb.  16,  1647,  the  lords 
passed  the  remainder,  asking  the  concurrence 
of  the  lower  house  to  this  also ;  but  owing  to 
political  and  other  disturbances  nothing  defi- 
nite was  done  by  the  house  of  commons  till 
February,  1648,  and  then  with  such  difference 
as  called  for  conferences,  the  first  of  which 
was  held  March  22.  On  June  20  the  lords 
flent  in  their  agreement  to  all  the  alterations, 
except  that  pertaining  to  marriage ;  and  in  this 
form  the  "Oonfession  of  Faith"  was  adopt- 
ed by  parliament.  A  copy  of  this  authorized 
form  (omitting  chapters  xxx.  and  xxxi.,  para- 
graph 4  of  chap.  XX.,  paragraph  4  in  part  and 
all  of  paragraph  5  and  6  of  chap,  xxiv.)  is  in 
the  British  museum.  The  "  Larger  Oatechism  " 
was  sent  to  the  house  of  conmions  on  Oct.  22, 
1647;  the  "Shorter  Oatechism"  on  Nov.  25, 
1647.  In  the  autumn  of  1648  both  houses  of 
parliament  ordered  the  printing  and  publishing 
of  the  "  Shorter  Oatechism,"  but  the  house  of 
lords  was  discontinued  before  it  had  acted  on 
the  "Larger  Oatechism."  The  other  papers 
issued  by  the  assembly  consisted  only  of  admo- 
nitions to  parliament  and  the  nation,  oontrover- 
iiial  tracts,  letters  to  foreign  churches,  &c.  The 
annotations  on  the  Bible  usually  attributed  to 
them,  though  made  in  part  by  some  of  the 
members,  did  not  proceed  from  the  assembly  at 
all.  Rutherford,  the  last  of  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners, left  the  assembly  Nov.  9,  1647, 
Oillespie  having  left  in  July  of  the  same  year, 
and  the  others  the  year  before.    In  February, 


1649,  after  it  had  held  1,168  sittings,  the  par- 
liament by  an  ordinance  changed  what  re- 
mained of  the  assembly  into  a  committee  for 
trying  and  examining  ministers,  and  in  this 
form  it  continued  to  hold  weekly  sittings  till 
the  dissolution  of  the  long  parliament,  April 
20,  1653.  The  "  Directory  for  Public  Wor- 
ship" was  adopted  and  ratified  by  the  general 
assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland  in  Febru- 
ary, 1645,  the  "Oonfession  of  Faith"  in  Au- 
gust, 1647,  and  the  catechisms  in  July,  1648; 
and  these  are  still  the  standards  of  that  es- 
tablishment. They  are  alio  recognized  by  the 
Free  church  of  Scotland,  and  by  the  other 
seceding  Presbyterian  bodies  in  that  country. 
The  presbyterian  form  of  church  government 
was  by  vote  of  the  house  of  commons  to  be 
tried  for  a  year,  but  was  never  fully  estab- 
lished in  England  by  legislative  authority ; 
and  at  the  restoration,  as  none  of  these  acts 
had  received  the  royal  sanction,  it  was  not 
deemed  necessary  to  pass  any  act  to  restore 
episcopacy  to  its  former  authority.  The  con- 
fession of  faith  and  catechism  are  now  the 
standard  of  the  English  Presbyterians,  and  of 
the  Irish  Presbyterian  church.  They  have 
been  adopted,  with  slight  alterations,  by  all 
the  Presbyterian  bodies  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  "  Directory  for  Worship,"  with  some 
modifications,  is  in  general  use  in  these  bodies. 
The  "  Shorter  Oatechism"  was  also  introduced 
into  New  England  by  the  early  ministers,  and 
formed  a  part  of  the  "  New  England  Primer," 
which  for  two  centuries  was  the  book  of  pri- 
mary instruction  of  the  children  of  Puritan 
families.  The  Oongregationalists,  as  a  denomi- 
nation, recognize  the  confession  of  faith  and 
catechisms  as  substantially  expressing  their 
doctrines.  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  a  member 
of  the  assembly,  wrote,  says  his  son,  14  or  15 
volumes  of  notes  of  its  daily  proceedings; 
there  are  two  volumes  by  George  Gillespie, 
one  of  the  Scottish  commissioners,  in  the  ad- 
vocates' library,  Edinburgh;  also  the  official 
minutes  of  the  assembly,  in  three  folio  vol- 
umes, in  Dr.  Williams's  library,  London,  edited 
in  part  by  Al.  F.  Mitchell.--See  "History  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  "  (Pres- 
byterian board  of  publication,  Philadelphia, 
1841) ;  Hetherington's  "  History  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  of  Divines  "  (8vo,  Edinburgh, 
1843) ;  and  Neal's  "  History  of  the  Puritans." 
WiSTHWELAND.  L  A  S.  W.  county  of  Penn- 
sylvania, bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Alleghany  river 
and  N.  and  N.  E.  by  the  Oonemaugn  and  Kis- 
kiminetas  rivers,  and  drained  by  the  Toughio- 
gheny  river  and  Loyalhanna,  Jacob's,  and  Big 
Sewickley  creeks ;  area,  1,040  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  58,719.  The  S.  E.  part  is  mountainous, 
and  has  a  poor  soil ;  the  other  parts  are  hilly 
and  fertile.  Iron  ore,  bituminous  coal,  and 
salt  are  very  abundant.  The  Pennsylvania 
canal  passes  along  the  N.  border,  and  the  county 
is  intersected  by  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Pitts* 
burgh,  Washington,  and  Baltimore,  and  the 
Alleghany  Valley  r^roads.    The  chief  pro- 
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daotions  in  1870  were  676,699  bnshels  of  wheat, 
48,886  of  rye,  1,168,498  of  Indian  com,  1,858,- 
208  of  oata,  148,248  of  potatoes,  1,206,845  lbs. 
of  batter,  178,650  of  wool,  and  61,495  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  15,144  horses,  16,849  milch 
•cows,  21,870  other  cattle,  47,988  sheep,  and 
24,872  swine ;  7  manufactories  of  agricultural 
implements,  1  of  boats,  8  of  bricks,  28  of  car- 
riages and  wagons,  1  of  cars,  1  of  rectified  coal 
oil,  5  of  iron  castings,  2  of  paper,  16  of  sad- 
dlery and  harness,  9  of  woollen  goods,  28  flour 
mills,  81  tanneries,  16  currying  establishments, 
S  distilleries,  7  planing  mills,  and  7  saw  mills. 
Capital,  Greensburg.  D*  An  E.  county  of 
Virginia,  separated  from  Maryland  by  the  Po- 
tomac, and  bounded  W.  partly  by  the  Rappa- 
hannock river,  occupying  a  part  of  the  penin- 
sula called  the  northern  neck ;  area,  816  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  7,682,  of  whom  4,151  were 
colored.  It  has  a  diversified  surface,  and  the 
soil  along  the  streams  is  very  fertile.  This 
oounty  was  the  birthplace  of  George  Washing- 
ton, James  Monroe,  and  Richard  Henry  Lee. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  29,896 
bushels  of  wheat,  189,881  of  Indian  com,  25,- 
585  of  oats,  8,497  lbs.  of  wool,  and  4,245  of 
tobacco.  There  were  668  horses,  1,248  milch 
eows,  2,952  other  cattle,  2,057  sheep,  and  4,896 
8wine.    Capital,  Montross. 

WianHMfiLANDy  or  Wcite«rlMd,  a  N.  county 
of  En^and,  bordering  on  Cumberland,  Dur- 
ham, Yorkshire,  and  Lancashire,  and  More- 
cambe  bay;  area,  788  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 
65,005.  The  surface,  except  that  near  the 
coast,  is  mountunous ;  the  Pennine  chain 
stretches  across  the  K  E.  part,  and  curving 
forms  the  boundary  between  Westmoreland 
and  Yorkshire;  while  the  principal  chain  of 
the  Cumbrian  mountains  extends  from  Helvel- 
lyn  in  Cumberland  to  Bowfell,  and  sends  a 
spur  through  the  centre  of  the  county.  West- 
moreland is  frequently  called  the  laJce  region 
of  England ;  its  most  celebrated  lakes  are  the 
Ulleswater,  Grasmere,  Rydal  Water,  and  Win- 
dermere on  the  western  border.  The  principal 
streams  are  the  Kent,  which  has  a  navigable 
estuary  in  the  county,  the  Eden,  and  the  Lune. 
The  minerals  are  graphite,  slate,  marble,  coal, 
lead,  and  copper.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  very 
numerous,  and  bacon  and  ham,  geese,  and  fish 
from  the  lakes  are  largely  exported.  The  Lan- 
caster canal  extends  to  Eendal  in  the  S.  part 
of  the  county.    Capital,  Appleby. 

WE8TH0ILAND,  a  S.  E.  county  of  New 
Brunswick,  Canada,  bordering  on  Northum- 
berland strait.  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  bay  of 
Pundy ;  area,  1,284  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  29,- 
885,  of  whom  11,871  were  of  English,  9,866  of 
Prench,  8,7n>  of  Irish,  8,148  of  Scotch,  588  of 
'  Dutch,  and  457  of  German  origin  or  descent. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Petitcodiac,  which  forms 
part  of  the  S.  W.  boundary,  and  by  other 
streams.  The  surface  is  diversified  with  hills 
and  valleys,  and  is  heavily  wooded.  Much 
timber  is  shipped.  The  Intercolonial  railway 
traverses  the  county.    Capital,  Dorchester. 


irurivlfy  a  city  of  Platte  co.,  Missouri,  on 
the  Missouri  river,  and  on  the  Kansas  City, 
St.  Joseph,  and  Council  Bluffs  railroad,  80  m. 
N.  W.  of  Kansas  City,  and  260  m.  W.  by  N. 
of  St.  Louis;  pop.  in  1870,  1,614,  of  whom 
274  were  colored;  in  1875,  about  2,000.  It 
contains  two  fiouring  mills,  three  saw  mills, 
a  hemp  factory,  a  furniture  factory,  a  tannery, 
a  large  brewery,  two  wagon  factories,  a  to- 
bacco warehouse,  two  banks,  a  public  school, 
a  weekly  newspaper,  and  nine  churches. 

WISTPHAUA  (Ger.  Wet^alen,  or  Westpha- 
&»),  a  W.  province  of  Pmssia,  bordering  N.  W. 
on  Holland,  and  on  the  other  sides  mainly  on 
the  province  of  Hanover  and  the  Rhine  prov- 
ince; area,  7,799  sq.  m;  pop.  in  1871,  1,775,- 
175,  including  17,000  Jews  and  180  Mennonites, 
the  bulk  being  half  Catholic,  half  Protestant. 
In  the  north  and  northeast  are  the  Weser  moun- 
tains. The  mountainous  region  S.  of  the  Ruhr 
is  called  Sauerland ;  its  highest  point,  the  As- 
tenberg  (about  2,750  ft.),  at  the  sources  of  the 
Ruhr  and  Lenne,  connects  with  the  Ederkopf 
(about  2,850  ft.)  at  the  source  of  the  Eder,  and 
near  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  Westerwald. 
The  Teutoburg  Forest,  where  Arminius  defeated 
the  Roman  legions  of  Varus,  is  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  mountain  ranges  which  partly 
traverse  Westphalia,  though  tne  battle  field  is 
not  within  the  province.  The  chief  rivers,  the 
Weser,  Ruhr,  Lippe,  and  Ems,  have  fertile  val- 
leys. Coal  and  iron  are  extensively  mined. 
Grain,  fmit,  hops,  tobacco,  and  timber  are 
produced  in  moderate  quantities,  and  fiax, 
potatoes,  hemp,  and  wool  abundantly.  Cattle, 
goats,  swine,  and  horses  are  numerous.  West- 
phalia hams  and  the  bread  called  Pumpemieiel 
are  celebrated,  as  are  also  the  manufactories 
of  linen,  silk,  paper,  scythes,  and  needles.  The 
other  manufactures  include  glass,  leather,  cot- 
ton, and  woollens.  The  iron  and  other  metal 
productions  are  estimated  at  one  fourth  of 
those  of  all  Pmssia.  The  peasantry  and  small 
farmers  are  the  principal  landed  proprietors  in 
the  south  and  west,  which  are  more  prosperous 
than  the  other  regions.  Westphalia  is  divided 
into  the  districts  of  Amsbeig,  Minden,  and 
Mftnster.  The  most  noted  towns  are  Mfin- 
ster,  the  capital,  Minden,  Bielefeld,  Iserlohn, 
Dortmund,  Paderbom,  and  Soest.— -The  name 
Westphalia  was  at  various  periods  bestowed 
upon  portions  of  western  Germany  differing 
materially  in  extent  and  location  and  in  the 
form  of  their  government.  The  territory  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Weser  is  that  to 
which  the  name  properly  belongs,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  Westphales,  an 
ancient  Saxon  tribe  who  inhabited  the  terri- 
tory. The  duchy  of  Westphalia  originally  com- 
prised chiefiy  the  Sauerland,  but  was  gradually 
extended  over  several  adjoining  districts.  It 
was  given  in  1179  to  the  archbishop  of  Coloffne 
as  a  fief,  and  remained  in  the  possession  of  tibat 
see  till  1802,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, and  in  1815-^17  was  incorporated  with 
Prussia.    The  circle  of  Westphalia  comprised 
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the  territory  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser, 
including  the  districts  N.  of  the  dnchj  of  West- 
phalia lying  on  or  near  the  North  sea,  and  sev- 
eral territories  W.  of  the  Bhine.  It  included 
the  bishoprics  of  Monster,  Paderbom,  Osna- 
brUck,  and  Li6ge ;  the  principalities  of  Minden, 
Mdrs,  Yerden,  and  East  Friesland ;  the  duchies 
of  Oleves,  JtLlich,  Berg,  and  Oldenburg;  the 
counties  of  Mark,  Schaumburg,  Bavensberg, 
Hoya,  Pyrmont,  Delmenhorst,  Lippe,  Bent- 
heim,  and  Diepholz;  the  abbeys  of  Oorvey, 
Stablo,  and  Malmedy ;  and  the  free  cities  of 
Oologne,  Aiz-la-Ohapelle,  and  Dortmund.  The 
elector  of  Brandenburg  as  duke  of  Oleves,  and 
the  elector  palatine  as  duke  of  Jtdich,  were 
directors  of  the  circle  alternately  with  the 
bishop  of  Mftnster.  This  circle  ceased  to  ex- 
ist at  the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire 
in  1806.  The  French  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
established  by  Napoleon  I.,  Aug.  18,  1807,  for 
his  brother  Jerome,  was  between  the  Elbe  and 
the  Bhine,  having  an  area  of  about  15,000  sq. 
m.,  and  a  population  of  2,000,000.  It  included 
Hesse-Oassel  (excepting  Hanau  and  Eatzenel- 
lenbogen),  Brunswick- WolfenbHttel,  the  por- 
ticms  of  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Altmark  and 
Magdeburg  lying  W.  of  the  Elbe,  the  Hano- 
verian provinces  of  OOttingen  and  Osnabrtick, 
besides  Minden,  Paderbom,  Bavensberg,  Hil- 
desheim,  Goslar,  and  other  towns  and  districts 
taken  from  Prussia,  Hanover,  and  Saxony.  In 
October,  1813,  King  Jerome  was  expelled  from 
Oassel,  his  capital,  and  the  kingdom  was  dis- 
solved. (See  BoNAPABTE,  J£b6me,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
26.)    The  Westphalian  treaties,  which  termi- 


nated the  thirty  years'  war,  were  finally  rigned 
on  Oct.  24,  1648.  (See  Thibty  Ykabs'  Wab.) 
W18T  POINT,  a  village  in  the  town  of  Corn- 
wall, Orange  co.,  New  York,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Hudson  river,  at  its  passage  through 
the  Highlands,  60  m.  above  New  York  city; 
pop.  in  1870,  942.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  United 
States  military  academy.  The  point  itself, 
including  a  tract  of  mountain  land  adjoining  it 
on  the  west  and  northwest,  amounting  alto- 
gether to  1,796  acres,  was  purchased  by  the 
United  States  from  Stephen  Moore  in  1 790.  An 
additional  tract  on  the  south  was  bought  of 
Oliver  Gridley  in  1824.  The  entire  domain 
contains  2,106  acres.  The  state  of  New  York 
ceded  its  jurisdiction  over  a  small  portion  of 
this  area,  embracing  little  more  than  the  plain 
of  West  Point,  in  1826.  Upon  this  plain, 
which  contains  about  160  acres  and  is  about 
one  mile  in  circuit,  are  the  principal  buildings 
of  the  academy,  so  arranged  along  its  western 
and  southern  margin  as  to  leave  a  large  unoc- 
cupied area  for  tactical  instruction  and  parades. 
Its  surface  is  160  to  180  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  river,  with  bold  and  rocky  cliffs  on  the 
east  and  northeast,  commanding  river  views  of 
almost  unparalleled  beauty,  and  on  the  north 
a  more  gentle  declivity.  It  is  closely  flanked 
on  the  west  by  abrupt  hills  and  mountain  spurs, 
with  altitudes  varying  ft-om  600  to  1,600  ft,  the 
highest  of  which,  rising  precipitously  from  the 
river  a  little  more  than  a  mile  to  the  north- 
ward, is  Old  Crow  Nest  The  ruins  of  Fort 
Putnam,  a  relic  of  revolutionary  times,  tower 
above  the  plain  on  Mount  Independence^  about 


West  Point 


three  fourths  of  a  mile  S.  W.  of  the  extremity 
of  the  point.  During  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion the  position  of  West  Point  possessed  great 
strategic  importance,  commanding  the  only 
line  of  water  communication  by  which  the 
enemy  on  the  Atlantic  coast  could  receive  co- 


operation from  Canada.  Some  weak  defen- 
sive works  called  Fort  Oonstitution  had  been 
erected  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  upon  Mar- 
telaer^s  rock  (now  Oonstitution  island),  as  early 
as  November,  1775 ;  and  in  1776  two  temporary 
works  styled  Fort  Montgomery  and  Fort  Clin- 
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ton  were  constraoted  6  m.  below  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  stream,  and  the  river  was  ob- 
stnicted  at  that  point  bja  chain.  All  these 
defences  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  on 
Oct.  6,  1777,  but  the  positions  were  abandoned 
on  the  receipt,  a  few  days  later,  of  the  news  of 
Bargojne's  surrender.  In  January,  1778,  the 
work  of  fortifying  West  Point  was  begun  by 
the  erection  of  an  enclosed  work  built  of  fas- 
cines, timber,  and  earth,  called  at  first  Fort 
Arnold  and  subsequently  Fort  Olinton,  on  the 
K.  £.  angle  of  the  plain.  The  construction  of 
Fort  Putnam,  of  stone,  was  commenced.  Du- 
ring 1779  and  1780  eight  other  smaller  works 
and  redoubts  were  erected  on  the  summits  of 
the  principal  eminences  W.  and  8.  of  the  plain. 
The  river  was  obstructed  in  1778  by  a  heavy 
chain  and  boom  stretched  across  between  West 
Point  and  Constitution  island.  Early  in  August, 
1780,  West  Point,  including  its  dependencies, 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  Ben- 
edict Arnold,  and  six  weeks  later  it  became  the 
theatre  of  his  treason  and  flight,  his  immediate 
object  being  to  deliver  up  the  defences  of  the 
highlands  to  the  enemy.  After  the  war  the 
defences  of  the  place  were  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay.  In  1828  a  monument  was  erected  by 
the  cadets  to  the  memory  of  Eosciuszko,  who 
mainly  superintended  their  construction. — 
The  idea  of  establishing  a  military  academy 
at  West  Point  appears  to  have  been  first 
suggested  in  1783  by  Col.  Pickering,  quar- 
termaster general  of  the  army ;  but  it  was  not 
until  May  7, 1794,  that  provision  for  any  mili- 
tary school  was  made  by  congress.  Under 
that  act  four  battalions  of  engineers  and  artU- 
lerists  were  organized,  to  ea<m  of  which  four 
cadets  were  attached ;  and  in  1798  an  addition- 
al regiment  of  artillerists  was  authorized  and 
the  number  of  cadets  was  increased  to  66.  The 
president  was  empowered  to  appoint  four  teach- 
ers for  the  instruction  of  the  corps,  but  no 
provision  was  made  for  assembling  the  artiller- 
ists and  engineers  at  any  one  point.  By  the  act 
of  March  16,  1802,  fixing  the  military  peace 
establishment,  40  cadets  were  attached  to  the 
artillery  and  10  to  the  corps  of  engineers,  and 
that  corps  was  constituted  a  military  academy 
and  Btationed  at  West  Point,  the  senior  officer 
of  engineers  present  being  the  superintendent 
thereof.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  present 
military  academy.  By  the  act  of  Feb.  28, 
1803,  the  president  was  authorized  to  appoint 
a  teacher  of  the  French  language  and  a  teacher 
of  drawing,  and  in  July  following  one  teacher 
was  appointed  to  pei^orm  the  duties  of  both 
positions.  The  act  of  April  29, 1812,  provided 
that  the  military  academy  should  consist  of  the 
corps  of  engineers  and  the  following  professors, 
in  addition  to  the  teachers  of  the  French  lan- 
guage and  drawing  already  provided,  viz. :  a 
professor  of  natural  and  experimental  philoso- 
phy, with  the  pay  and  emoluments  of  a  lieuten- 
ant colonel,  and  a  professor  of  mathematics 
and  one  of  engineering,  each  with  the  pay  and 
emoluments  of  a  major ;  and  it  was  provided 


that  these  professors  might  be  officers  of  the 
corps  of  engineers  or  otherwise  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  appointing  power,  each  professor  to 
have  an  assistant  professor  to  be  taken  from 
among  the  most  capable  of  the  officers  or  ca- 
dets, and  to  receive  the  pay  and  emoluments 
of  a  captain.  The  same  act  fixed  the  number 
of  cadets  not  to  exceed  260,  to  be  appointed 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  21  years,  and  to  be 
well  versed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
when  appointed.  The  professorship  of  geog- 
raphy, history,  and  ethics  was  created  Apnl 
14,  1818  (the  chaplain  to  be  professor) ;  that 
of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology  in  1838 ; 
those  of  drawing  and  the  French  language  in 
1846 ;  that  of  the  Spanish  language  in  1867 ; 
and  that  of  law  in  1874.  For  pmrposes  of 
military  police,  discipline,  and  infantry  drill, 
the  cadets  are  organized  into  a  battalion  of  four 
companies,  the  battalion  staff  and  the  company 
officers  being  cadets.  Each  company  is  in 
charge  of  an  army  officer  styled  an  assistant 
instructor  of  infantry  tactics,  and  the  battalion 
is  commanded  by  the  commandant  of  cadets, 
also  an  officer  of  the  army,  who  by  the  act  of 
1868  was  made  instructor  of  artillery,  cavalry, 
and  infantry  tactics,  with  the  local  rank  of 
lieutenant  cplonel.  There  are  also  an  instruc- 
tor of  practical  military  engineering,  signal- 
ling, and  telegraphy,  an  instructor  of  ordnance 
and  gunnery,  and  a  sword  master.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  superintendent  was  confined  to 
the  corps  of  engineers  till  the  act  of  July  13, 
1866,  which  opened  it  to  the  entire  army.  By 
act  of  June  12,  1868,  the  local  rank  of  colonel 
was  conferred  upon  the  superintendent.  The 
officers  of  the  academy  at  the  present  time 
(1876)  are  the  superintendent,  with  ^ye  officers 
constituting  his  military  staff;  the  comman- 
dant of  cadets  and  instructor  of  artillery,  cav- 
alry, and  infantry  tactics,  with  six  assistants^ 
the  professor  of  mathematics,  with  eight  as- 
sistants; the  professor  of  drawing,  with  two 
assistants ;  the  professor  of  chemistry,  miner- 
alogy, and  geology,  with  two  assistants;  the 
professor  of  the  Spanish  language,  with  two 
assistants;  the  professor  of  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy,  with  four  assistants;  the 
professor  of  the  French  language,  with  four 
assistants ;  the  professor  of  military  and  civil 
engineering,  with  two  assistants;  the  profes- 
sor of  law;  the  chaplain  and  professor  of 
ethics ;  the  instructor  of  practical  military  en-^ 
glneering,  &c.,  with  one  assistant ;  the  instruc 
tor  of  ordnance  and  gunnery,  with  one  assis- 
tant; and  the  sword  master ;  total,  61.  Cadets 
are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  17  and  21 
years.  The  authorized  number  is  determined 
by  the  law  that  each  congressional  district, 
each  territory,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  respectively  entitled  to  have  one  cadet  at 
the  academy,  and  ten  are  also  appointed  yearly 
at  large.  The  appointments  at  large  are  con- 
ferred by  the  president;  those  from  the  dis- 
tricts and  territories  by  the  secretary  of  war 
on  the  nomination  of  the  representative  or 
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delegate  in  congress.  To  secare  admission, 
candidates  most  be  well  versed  in  arithmetic, 
reading,  and  writing,  inclading  orthographj, 
and  mast  have  a  knowledge  of  the  elements 
of  English  grammar,  of  descriptive  geography, 
particularly  of  their  own  country,  and  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  The  pay  of  a 
cadet  is  $500  a  year  and  one  ration,  against 
which  are  charged  his  board,  clothing,  books, 
stationery,  and  other  items  of  expense.  The 
course  of  instruction  occupies  four  years.  The 
academic  duties  begin  on  Sept.  1,  and  continue 
till  about  June  20.  From  this  time  until  the 
last  days  in  August  the  cadets  live  in  tents, 
and  devote  their  time  to  military  duties,  riding, 
sword  exercise,  pyrotechny,  practical  military 
engineering,  signalling,  telegraphy,  &c.  On 
graduation,  the  cadet  is  commissioned  in  the 
engineers,  ordnance,  artillery,  infantry,  or  cav- 
alry, according  to  the  duties  he  may  be  judged 
competent  to  perform.  The  total  number  of 
graduates  from  1802  to  1876  was  2,613,  less 
than  half  of  those  who  entered  the  institution 
during  that  time. — See  "  Biographical  Register 
of  the  Officers  and  Graduates  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.," 
bv  Gen.  George  W.  OuUum  (2  vols.  8vo,  2d  ed., 
New  York,  1868). 

WEST  TKOT,  a  village  in  the  town  of  Water- 
vliet,  Albany  co.,  New  York,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  Hudson  river,  opposite  Troy,  and  6  m.  N. 
of  Albany ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,820 ;  in  1870,  10,- 


693 ;  in  1875,  about  14,000.  It  is  connected 
with  Albany  by  steamboat,  rail,  and  horse  cars^ 
and  with  Troy  by  two  bridges  and  three  ferries. 
An  arm  of  the  Mohawk  river  here  enters  the 
Hudson,  which  is  also  connected  at  West  Troy 
with  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals.  There  is 
an  extensive  trade  in  lumber.  The  Water- 
vliet  national  arsenal  occupies  105  acres  in  the 
centre  of  the  village,  and  manufactures  large 
quantities  of  army  equipments.  The  chief  pri- 
vate manufactories  are  three  furnaces,  employ- 
ing about  50  hands  each;  a  chair  factory,  lOO 
hands ;  a  manufactory  of  woollen  shawls  and 
one  of  butts  and  hinges,  employing  together 
500  hands ;  a  car  factory,  50  hands ;  a  manu- 
factory of  railroad  car  journal  boxes,  Menee- 
ly's  bell  foundery,  and  two  planing  mills. 
There  are  a  national  bank,  four  public  schools, 
a  weekly  newspaper^  and  nine  churches,  viz. : 
Baptist,  Episcopal,  Methodist  (2),  Presbyterian, 
Reformed  (2),  and  Roman  Catholic  (2).  The 
village  was  incorporated  in  1836. 

WEST  ¥IE6INIA,  a  state  of  the  American 
Union,  organized  from  a  part  of  Virginia  in 
1863,  lying  between  lat.  37''  10'  and  40°  33*" 
N.,  and  Ion.  77°  40'  and  82°  40'  W.  It  i» 
bounded  N.  by  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland, 
E.,  S.  E.,  and  S.  by  Virginia,  and  W.  by  Ken- 
tucky, from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Big 
Sandy  river,  and  Ohio,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Ohio  river.  Its  greatest  length 
N.  and  S.  is  nearly  240  m. ;  greatest  breadth^ 


state  Seal  of  West  Yirgioia. 


160  m. ;  area,  according  to  the  United  States 
census,  23,000  sq.  m.  The  body  of  the  state 
lies  below  lat.  89°  43'  N. ;  but  a  narrow  strip, 
known  as  the  "Pan-handle,"  extends  nearly  a 
degree  further  north,  between  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Ohio  river.  The  state  contains  54 
counties,  viz.  :  Barbour,  Berkeley,  Boone, 
Braxton,  Brooke,  Cabell,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Dod- 
dridge, Fayette,  Gilmer,  Grant,  Greenbrier, 
Hampshire,  Hancock,  Hardy,  Harrison,  Jack- 
son, Jefferson,  Kanawha,  Lewis,  Lincoln,  Lo- 
gan, Marion,  Marshall,  Mason,  McDowell,  Mer- 
cer, Mineral,  Monongalia,  Monroe,  Morgan, 
Nicholas,  Ohio,  Pendleton,   Pleasants,  Poca- 


hontas, Preston,  Putnam,  Raleigh,  Randolph, 
Ritchie,  Roane,  Summers,  Taylor,  Tucker, 
Tyler,  Upshur,  Wayne,  Webster,  Wetzel,  Wirt, 
Wood,  and  Wyoming.  The  capital  and  largest 
city  is  Wheeling,  which  in  1870  had  19,280  in- 
habitants. The  other  most  important  cities 
and  towns,  with  their  population  in  1870, 
are:  Charleston  (the  former  capital),  3,162; 
Clarksburg,  2,900;  Grafton,  1,987;  Martins- 
burg,  4,863;  Parkersburg,  5,546;  Piedmont, 
1,366;  South  Wheeling,  8,158.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  state  in  1870,  and  of  the  terri- 
tory now  forming  West  Virginia  prior  to  that 
time,  was  as  follows : 
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TEARS. 

Whilt. 

IWecolo^d. 

Sb««. 

Afgwg'to. 

1790 

60,098 
70,894 
98,855 
120,286 
157,084 
208,016 
278,781 
865JS26 
424,088 

612 
526 
1,278 
1,418 
2,167 
8,068 
8,082 
2,778 
17,980 

4,668 
7,172 
10,886 
15,119 
17,678 
18,488 
20,500 
18^71 

55,878 

1600 

78^592 

1810 

105,469 

1880 

186,768 

1880 

176,924 

1840 

224,587 

1850 

802,818 

I860 

876,686 

1870 

442,614 

The  rank  of  the  state  in  1870  was  27.  Of 
the  total  population,  222,848  were  males  and 
219,171  females;  424,928  of  native  and  17,- 
091  of  foreign  hirth.  Of  the  natives,  881,297 
were  born  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  2,- 
298  in  Eentucky,  7,828  in  Maryland,  1,869  in 
New  York,  12,264  in  Ohio,  and  15,497  in 
Pennsylvania.  Of  the  foreigners,  6,882  were 
bom  in  Ireland,  6,282  in  Germany,  and  1,811 
in  England.  The  density  of  population  was 
19 '22  persons  to  a  square  mile.  There  were 
78,474  families,  with  an  average  of  5*68  per- 
sons to  each,  and  78,854  dwellings,  with  an 
average  of  6-61  to  each.  There  were  76,879 
males  and  78,965  females  from  5  to  18  years 
of  age,  76,882  males  from  18  to  45,  95,817 
males  21  years  old  and  upward,  and  98,435 
male  citizens  21  years  old  and  upward.  There 
were  48,802  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over 
who  could  not  read,  and  81,490  unable  to  write ; 
of  the  latter,  20,046  white  and  1,865  colored 
were  from  10  to  15  years  of  age,  11,721  white 
and  1,704  colored  from  15  to  21,  and  89,726 
white  and  6,628  colored  21  years  old  and  over. 
The  state  contained  168  blind,  218  deaf  and 
dumb,  874  insane,  and  427  idiotic.  Of  the  to- 
tal population  10  years  of  age  and  over  (808,- 
424),  there  were  engaged  in  all  occupations 
115,229 ;  in  agriculture,  78,960,  including  80,- 
087  laborers  and  48,702  farmers  and  planters ; 
in  professional  and  personal  services,  16,699,  of 
whom  466  were  clerg3rmen,  6,676  domestic 
servants,  5,815  laborers  not  specified,  400  law- 
yers, 612  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  866 
teachers;  in  trade  and  transportation,  6,897; 
and  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and  mi- 
ning industries,  17,678,  of  whom  1,525  were 
miners.  The  total  number  of  deaths  from 
all  causes  was  4,018,  the  ratio  of  mortality 
being  *91  per  cent.;  from  consumption  709, 
there  being  5 '7  deaths  from  all  causes  to  one 
from  this  disease;  from  pneumonia,  258; 
diphtheria,  186;  scarlet  fever,  157;  cerebro- 
spinal, enteric,  and  typhus  fevers,  185 ;  diar- 
rhoea, dysentery,  and  enteritis,  288. — A  large 
part  of  West  Virginia  is  mountainous  and  hilly. 
The  hills  are  very  fertile  to  their  tops,  which 
are  cnltivi^ed,  and  present  a  remarkable  growth 
of  grass.  The  soil,  being  clay,  does  not  wash 
away.  The  Alleghany  range  extends  along  the 
E.  border,  and  presents  the  highest  levels  in 
the  state.  Nearly  parallel  to  it  on  the  west, 
and  distant  from  20  to  40  m.,  is  a  series  of 
ridges  and  mountains  which  might  properly 
be  termed  a  continuation  of  the  Cumberland 
mountains,  embracing  what  are  locally  known 


as  Flat  Top,  Ootton  Hill,  Greenbrier,  Gauley, 
Birch,  and  Bioh  mountains,  Laurel  Hill,  &c. 
The  country  slopes  W.  to  the  vcdley  of  tJie 
Ohio,  and  excepting  the  Potomac,  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  boundary  between  this  state  and 
Maryland,  and  its  affluents,  the  rivers  of  West 
Virginia  are  tributary  to  the  Ohio.  The  chief 
ones  flowing  directly  into  that  river  are  the 
Big  Sandy,  Guyandotte,  Great  Kanawha  (called 
New  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course).  Little 
Kanawha,  and  Monongahela,  all  of  which  are 
navigable.  The  most  important  tributaries  of 
the  Great  Kanawha  are  the  Greenbrier,  Gauley, 
and  Elk  rivers  on  the  north,  and  Coed  river  on 
the  south.  The  Monongahela  is  formed  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  state  by  the  confluence  of  its 
West  branch  and  Tygart's  Valley  river,  which 
have  a  northerly  course.  Its  chief  affluent  is 
the  Cheat  river,  which  rises  near  the  sources 
of  the  South  branch  of  the  Potomac.  In  the 
N.  E.  part  of  the  state  the  North  and  South 
branches  of  the  Potomac  flow  N.  to  form  that 
river.  All  of  these  streams  and  their  tributa- 
ries afford  water  power  of  unusual  abundance ; 
that  at  Harper^s  Ferry,  formerly  used  by  the 
United  States  government  in  the  manufacture 
of  arms,  is  the  most  conspicuous,  though  many 
other  waterfalls  and  rapids  in  the  state  are  not 
inferior  in  capacity.  There  is  a  system  of  locks 
and  dams  in  the  Little  Kanawha,  extending 
to  Burning  Spring  in  Wirt  co.,  one  of  the  oil 
regions  of  the  state,  to  which  point  it  is  navi- 
gated by  steamboats  from  Parkersburg.  The 
national  government  is  improving  the  Great 
Kanawha  by  locks  and  dams,  as  a  part  of  the 
national  water  line  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
west.  An  appropriation  of  $400,000  was  made 
for  this  purpose  for  the  year  1875,  and  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Monongahela.  The  valley 
of  the  Great  Kanawha  is  the  finest  grazing 
region  of  the  state.  Blue  grass  is  indigenous. 
About  two  thirds  of  West  V  irginia  is  covered 
with  forests.  Large  quantities  of  ginseng  have 
been  shipped  from  the  state.  The  lumber 
trade  is  important.  The  chief  kinds  produced 
are  oak,  poplar,  and  hemlock,  which  abound 
throughout  the  state  except  on  a  few  high  lev- 
els. Next  in  importance,  though  not  so  abun- 
dant, are  walnut,  cherry,  buttonwood,  ash, 
chestnut,  and  locust.  In  the  basins  of  the 
Kanawhas,  Guyandotte,  Monongahela  and  its 
tributaries,  and  Big  Sandy,  oaks,  hickories,  and 
poplars  reach  a  height  of  from  75  to  100  ft. 
One  of  the  most  extensive  pine  regions  in  the 
state  extends  -through  Fayette  and  Raleigh 
counties  along  the  New  river. — The  Alleghany 
coal  field,  which  stretches  from  the  N.  part  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  middle  of  Alabama,  com- 
prises within  its  limits  the  greater  part  of  West 
Virginia.  (See  Coal.)  The  area  of  the  coal 
formation  in  tiie  state  has  been  estimated  at 
more  than  15,000  sq.  m.,  but  much  of  this  is 
unavailable  for  want  of  means  of  transporta- 
tion, and  mines  have  been  opened  in  only  a 
small  part  of  it.  The  coal  is  found  in  two 
productive  layers  or  groups,  the  upper  and 
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the  lower,  which  are  separated  by  the  bar- 
ren measures.  Above  the  upper  coal  group 
is  a  second  series  of  barren  measures  com- 
posed of  alternate  layers  of  shale  and  sand- 
stone. The  thickness  of  the  whole,  exclusive  of 
the  upper  barren  measures,  is  about  1,000  ft. 
The  lower  coal  measures  are  about  250  ft. 
thick.  In  the  N.  part  of  the  state  they  oontun 
five  seams  of  cosd,  the  upper  one  being  from 
Si  to  4  ft.  thick,  and  the  others  from  1  to  2^  ft. 
On  the  Kanawha  river  the  coal  seams  are 
greater  in  number  and  size,  and  are  among  the 
best  in  the  Alleghany  coal  region.  The  upper 
coal  measures  are  more  accessible  and  present 
larger  seams  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state.  They 
are  also  about  250  ft.  thick,  and  comprise  four 
seams  of  coal,  the  lowest,  the  famous  Pitts- 
burgh bed,  being  9  ft.  thick.  The  others  are 
8i,  5i,  and  7  ft.  thick.  Valuable  beds  of  coal, 
convenient  for  mining  and  shipping,  are  worked 
along  the  Ohio  river,  on  the  line  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  railroad  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
state,  and  in  the  Kanawha  valley.  One  of  the 
richest  deposits  of  coal  in  the  state  is  near 
Clarksburg,  in  the  valley  of  the  Monongahela. 
In  one  of  the  beds  here,  from  10  to  12  ft.  thick, 
there  are  numerous  mines  which  send  large 
quantities  of  gas  coal  to  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern cities;  it  is  regarded  as  ranking  among 
the  best  in  the  United  States  for  the  produc- 
tion of  gas.  The  exposure  of  coal  on  the  Great 
Kanawha  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
valuable  in  the  United  States.  For  nearly  80 
m.  above  Charleston  four  beds  of  coal  stretch 
along  the  hillsides  in  parallel  and  nearly  hori- 
zontal bands;  the  lowest  is  about  6  ft.  thick. 
On  the  Gauley,  Coal,  and  other  rivers  in  this 
region  frequent  beds  of  coal  are  exposed.  The 
coal  of  West  Virginia  is  generally  bituminous, 
but  valuable  beds  of  cannel  coal  are  worked. 
Splint  or  iron-smelting  coal  is  found  on  the 
Kanawha ;  in  Ritchie  co.  there  is  a  vein  of  al- 
bertite  similar  to  that  in  New  Brunswick.  The 
Kanawha  valley  is  one  of  the  great  salt-pro- 
ducing regions  of  the  United  States.  The  sa- 
lines are  on  both  sides  of  the  Kanawha  river, 
and  extend  from  Charleston  for  about  20  m. 
above.  (See  Salt,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  676.)  Large 
quantities  of  salt  are  also  produced  in  Mason 
CO.  on  the  Ohio,  and  in  Braxton  co.  on  the  Elk 
and  Little  Kanawha  rivers.  Iron  ore  in  various 
forms  abounds  generally  throughout  the  state. 
In  the  S.  part  are  valuable  beds  of  hematite 
and  oxides  and  peroxides  of  iron.  The  iron 
ore  alternates  in  the  same  hills  with  coal.  It 
is  found  in  broken  and  continuous  beds,  and 
often  yields  from  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  pure 
metal.  In  the  vicinity  of  Laurel  Hill  and  across 
the  mountains  to  the  Potomac  the  ore  yields 
from  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  iron,  and' is  regarded 
as  the  best  in  the  state.  Valuable  seams  are 
also  found  in  Braxton  co.,  from  which  iron  is 
now  manufactured.  Large  quantities  of  petro- 
leum are  obtained  in  a  belt  from  1  to  2  m. 
wide,  extending  from  the  Little  Kanawha  to 
the  Ohio  through  the  counties  of  Wirt,  Ritchie, 


Wood,  and  Pleasants.  Limestone  in  its  various 
modifications  abounds  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  state.  Fire  day  and  potters*  clay  are  com- 
mon in  several  counties.  Sandstones  are  abun- 
dant, and  grindstones  may  be  made  in  almost 
any  section.  A  valuable  buhrstone  is  obtained 
in  Laurel  Hill.  A  handsome  quality  of  amyg- 
daloid, or  variegated  marble,  is  found  in  the 
E.  part  of  the  state  on  the  Potomac.  The  pil- 
lars in  the  old  hall  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives at  Washington  are  made  of  this  Poto- 
mac marble.  Fine  seams  of  a  good  quality  of 
marble  have  been  discovered  in  Webster  co. 
In  Marion  co.  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  white 
sand,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass 
in  Wheeling.  Alum  and  copperas  are  found  in 
the  crystalline  state  on  the  outside  of  banks  of 
sand  rock  and  shales.  West  Virginia  contains 
numerous  valuable  mineral  springs.  The  most 
important  are  the  White  Sulphur  and  the  Blue 
Sulphur  in  Greenbrier  co. ;  the  Red,  the  Salt, 
and  the  Sweet  Sulphur  in  Monroe  co. ;  the 
Berkeley  springs  in  Morgan  co. ;  the  Capon 
springs  in  Hampshire  co. ;  the  Shannondale 
springs  in  Jefferson  co. ;  the  mineral  wells 
near  Parkersburg;  and  a  white  sulphur  spring 
at  Addison,  in  Webster  co. — ^The  climate  of 
West  Virginia  is  generally  free  from  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  The  air,  especially  in  the 
highland  sections,  is  pure  and  healthful,  and 
favorable  to  persons  having  pulmonary  com- 
plaints. At  Morgantown,  kt.  89°  86'  N.,  Ion. 
79""  52'  W.,  the  mean  temperature  for  the 
year  ending  June  80,  1875,  was  61'7®;  mean 
annual  barometer,  80*049 ;  amount  of  rain- 
fall, 48*17  inches.  The  mean  temperature 
of  spring  was  60*5°;  summer,  71 '4°;  autumn, 
54-1*;  winter,  30-8°.— The  soil  and  climate  of 
West  Virginia  are  gener^y  well  adapted  to 
agriculture,  stock  raising,  and  fruit  growing. 
According  to  the  census  of  1870,  there  were 
in  farms  2,580,264  acres  of  improved  land, 
4,364,405  of  woodland,  and  1,688,785  of  other 
unimproved  land.  The  total  number  of  farms 
was  89,778,  having  an  average  of  214  acres 
each.  There  were  18,158  containing  from  20 
to  50  acres,  9,077  from  50  to  100,  7,818  from 
100  to  500,  242  from  500  to  1,000,  and  48  over 
1,000.  The  cash  value  of  farms  was  $101,604,- 
881 ;  of  farming  implements  and  machinery, 
$2,112,987;  total  estimated  value  of  all  farm 
productions,  including  betterments  and  addi- 
tions to  stock,  $28,879,692.  In  1878  products 
valued  at  $14,187,511  were  obtained  from  945,- 
849  acres,  as  follows : 
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The  number  and  value  of  farm  animals  in  1874 
were  as  follows: 


AXniALS. 

Mulct..;!;*!.'.*;;.*!!;! 

OzoB  and  other  cattle, 

liUch 

Sheep.... 

Hogs.... 

ToUl 
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2,890 

194,800 
6M,900 
884,000 


1,968,880 


YaltM. 


$6,860,854 
191,d84 
6,688,700 
8,418,260 
1,400,868 
1,829,180 


$18,688,786 


The  amount  of  wool  produced  in  1870  was 
1,698,541  lbs. ;  flax,  82,276  lbs. ;  butter,  6,044,- 
476  lbs. ;  maple  sugar,  490,606  lbs. ;  maple  mo- 
lasses, 20,209  gallons;  sorghum  molasses,  780,- 
829 gallons;  hone j,  876,997  lbs.  The  produce 
of  orchards  was  valued  at  $848,778 ;  of  mar- 
ket gardens  at  $69,974 ;  of  forests  at  $868,668 ; 
value  of  home  manufactures,  $616,412 ;  of  ani- 
mals slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter,  $4,914,- 
79S.— The  abundance  of  water  power,  of  min- 
erals, and  of  timber  gives  to  West  Virginia 
marked  advantages  for  manufacturing.  The 
total  number  of  establishments  in  1870  was  2,- 
444,  havinff  609  steam  engines  of  17,186  horse 
power,  and  688  water  wheels  of  10,196  horse 
power,  and  employing  11,672  hands;  capital 
invested,  $11,084^620;  wages  paid  during  the 
year,  $4,822,164;  value  of  materials  used, 
$14,508,701 ;  of  products,  $24,102,201.  The 
most  important  were  as  follows: 
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Besides  the  abo^e,  there  were  184  mining  es- 
tablishments, emplojiDg  1,504  hands,  with  an 
invested  capital  ol  $2,040,213.  The  total  val- 
ue of  products V as  $S^ 088,531^  including  bitu- 
minous coal  valued  at  $1,035,662,  petroleum, 
$1,029,119,  and  stone,  $28,550. -^[n  1876  West 
Virginia  had  600  m.  of  railroad.  The  lines, 
with  their  termini,  total  length,  and  mileage  in 
the  state,  were  as  follows : 
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Wheeling 
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Richmond,  Va 
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HarriayiDe 
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FltUlmivh,  Cincinnati,  and  8t  Louia. 

Pittabunrh.  Pa 

Columbna,  0 

7 

WhaeHni,  ^ttoborgh^'and  Baltimore  * 

wheenng!:."::::;;:::::::: 

Waahlngton,Pa 

Wlncheater,V^ 

14 

Windie^cr  and  PMomao 

HaiT>er*a  Fenr 

89 

The  Weston  and  West  Fork,  a  narrow  gauge 
railroad  from  Weston  to  Olarksburg,  28  m.,  is 
in  fU'ocess  of  construction.  The  Northern  and 
Southern  West  Virginia  railroad  company  has 
been  organized  to  construct  a  line  from  Charles- 
ton to  Uie  Pennsylvania  border;  a  survey  and 
location  of  the  road  have  been  made  under  an 
appropriation  from  the  state.  Another  pro- 
jected railroad  is  the  Washington  and  Ohio, 
from  Alexandria,  Ya.,  to  the  Ohio  river  at 
Ravenswood  in  Jackson  co.,  which  has  been 
surveyed  and  located,  but  for  want  of  means 
has  been  completed  only  from  Alexandria  to 
the  Blue  Ridge  near  Hillsboro,  Ya.  The  line 
of  this  road  is  through  some  of  the  best  coal 
and  timber  lands  of  West  Yirginia.  Although 
the  state  is  lacking  in  railroad  facilities  for  the 
development  and  transportation  to  market  of 
its  rich  mineral  and  timber  resources,  it  is 
traversed  by  a  system  of  good  turnpike  roads, 
aifording  communication  through  every  county 

*  Opented  bj  the  BalCtmore  and  Ohio  oompany. 
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of  the  state. — Wheeling  and  Parkersburg  are 
interior  ports  of  delivery  belonging  to  the 
United  States  customs  district  of  Lomsiana,  to 
which  foreign  imports  may  be  transported  in 
bond  after  appraisement  at  New  Orleans.  In 
1875  there  were  registered,  enrolled,  and 
licensed  at  Wheeling  201  vessels  of  21,844 
tons,  and  at  Parkersburg  44  vessels  of  4,505 
tons.  Boat  building  is  carried  on  at  Wheeling. 
The  total  number  of  national  banks  in  No- 
vember, 1875,  was  15,  having  a  paid-in  capi- 
tal of  $1,846,000  and  an  outstanding  circu- 
lation of  $2,065,769.— The  constitution,  as 
amended  in  1872,  gives  the  right  of  suffrage 
to  all  adult  male  citizens  who  have  resided  in 
the  state  one  year  and  in  the  county  60  days 
next  preceding  the  election,  excepting  persons 
of  unsound  mind,  paupers,  and  those  who  are 
under  conviction  of  treason,  felony,  or  bri- 
bery in  any  election.  Only  qualified  voters 
are  entitied  to  hold  any  state,  county,  or  mu- 
nicipal office.    The  governor,  judges,  attorney 
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general,  and  senators  most  have  been  oituens 
of  tbe  state  for  five  yeai's  next  preceding  their 
election  or  appointment.  Any  citizen  enga- 
ging as  principal  or  second  in  a  duel  is  thereby 
disqualified  from  ever  holding  any  ofiSoe  of 
honor,  trust,  or  profit  in  the  state.  No  citi- 
zen shall  be  denied  the  privilege  of  voting  at 
any  election  because  his  name  has  not  been 
registered  or  listed  as  a  qualified  voter.  The 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  of  24 
members  elected  for  four  years,  and  a  house 
of  66  delegates  elected  for  two  years.  The 
sessions  of  the  legislature  are  biennial,  begin- 
ning on  the  second  Wednesday  in  January,  in 
odd  years;  they  are  limited  to  46  days,  but 
may  be  extended  with  the  concurrence  of  two 
thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each  house. 
The  senate  chooses  a  president  from  its  own 
body.  Each  member  of  the  legislature  re- 
ceives $4  a  day  and  10  cts.  a  mile  for  travel. 
The  speaker  of  the  house  and  the  president 
of  the  senate  receive  each  $6  a  day  and  mile- 
age. A  majority  vote  is  sufficient  to  pass  a 
bill  over  the  executive  veto.  The  executive 
department  consists  of  a  governor,  annual  sal- 
ary $2,700 ;  secretary  of  state,  $1,000 ;  state 
superintendent  of  free  schools,  $1,600 ;  au- 
ditor, $2,000;  treasurer,  $1,400 ;  and  attorney 
general,  who  is  also  reporter  of  the  court  of 
appeals,  $1,300.  They  are  elected  by  the 
people  for  four  years.  The  'governor  is  in- 
eligible to  the  same  office  for  two  successive 
terms.  The  general  state  election  is  held  on 
the  second  Tuesday  in  October ;  there  will  be 
an  election  for  state  officers  in  1876.  Tbe 
judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court  of 
appeals,  in  circuit,  county,  and  corporation 
courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace.  The  su- 
preme court  of  appeals  consists  of  four  judges, 
who  are  elected  for  12  years  by  the  people 
and  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $2,260  each. 
It  has  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  habeas  corpus,  mandamus,  and  pro- 
hibition, and  appellate  jurisdiction  in  civil 
oases  where  the  amount  exceeds  $100,  in  con- 
troversies concerning  the  title  or  boundaries 
of  land,  the  probate  of  wills,  appointment  of 
guardians,  and  some  other  enumerated  matters. 
It  has  appellate  lurisdiction  in  criminal  cases 
where  there  has  been  a  conviction  for  felony 
or  misdemeanor  in  a  circuit  court.  At  least 
two  terms  of  the  court  must  be  held  every 
year.  The  state  is  divided  into  nine  circuits, 
in  each  of  which  a  circuit  judge  is  elected  by 
the  people  ^or  eight  years,  and  receives  an 
annual  salary  of  $2,000.  A  circuit  court  is 
held  in  every  county  twice  a  year.  The  cir- 
cuit courts  have  the  supervision  of  all  pro- 
ceedings before  the  county  courts  and  other 
Inferior  tribunfds  by  mandamus,  prohibition, 
or  certiorari.  They  have  original  and  general 
jurisdiction  of  aU  matters  at  law  where  the 
amount  in  controversy  exceeds  $60,  and  hear 
appeals  from  the  county  courts.  In  each 
county  there  is  a  county  court  composed  of  a 
president  and  two  justices  of  the  peace.    It 


holds  six  sessions  a  year,  two  of  which  are 
limited  to  matters  connected  with  the  police 
and  fiscal  affairs  of  the  county.  The  president 
is  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  county  for  four 
years.  Justices  of  the  peace  are  also  elected 
by  popular  vote.  United  States  courts  are 
held  at  Clarksburg,  Wheeling,  Charleston,  and 
Parkersburg.  The  constitution  requires  that 
taxation  sh^Jl  be  equal  and  uniform  throughout 
the  state,  and  that  all  property  shall  be  taxed 
in  proportion  to  its  value ;  but  property  used 
for  educational,  literary,  scientific,  religious,  or 
charitable  purposes  may  by  law  be  exempted 
from  taxation.  West  Virginia  is  represented 
in  congress  by  two  senators  and  three  represen- 
tatives, and  has  therefore  five  electoral  votes. 
— West  Virginia  is  liable  for  a  part  of  the 
debt  of  Virginia  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
division  of  the  state,  but  neither  the  ratio  nor 
the  amouDt  of  the  debt  to  be  paid  by  West 
Virginia  has  yet  been  adjusted,  although  Vir- 
ginia has  set  apart  a  third,  amounting  to  about 
$16,000,000,  as  West  Virginians  share.  The 
state  has  no  otiier  public  debt,  and  claims  that 
on  a  fair  settlement  it  should  pay  but  $1,600,- 
000  of  the  Virginia  debt.  The  revenue  of  the 
state  during  the  year  ending  Oct.  1,  1876,  was 
$647,426,  and  the  disbursements  were  $676,- 
172.  The  balance  in  the  treasury  at  that  date 
was  $268,618,  distributed  as  follows:  state 
fund,  $14,469 :  general  school  fund,  $207,186 ; 
school  fund,  $31,978.  The  assessed  value  of 
property  in  1878  was:  real,  $99,486,189,  per- 
sonal, $89,866,240;  in  1874,  real,.  $99,688,208, 
personal,  $41,102,688.  In  1876  the  value  of 
real  estate  had  increased  to  $110,922,080.  The 
state  tax  in  1878  amounted  to  $648,104,  inclu- 
ding $889,996  for  state  purposes,  $287,914  for 
schools,  and  $70,196  for  public  buildings.  In 
1874  the  tax  was  $678,807,  as  follows:  for  state 
purposes,  $380,002 ;  schools,  $242,981 ;  publio 
buildings,  $824. — The  state  hospital  for  the 
insane,  at  Weston,  was  opened  in  1864.  Tbe 
total  number  of  inmates,  Oct.  1,  1876,  was 
849.  The  average  yearly  cost  of  maintaining 
each  patient  was  $126  18;  total  cost  of  the 
institution  during  the  year,  $69,810,  of  which 
$43,629  was  for  current  expenses.  The  peni- 
tentiary, at  Moundsville,  on  Oct.  1,  1876,  bad 
106  convicts.  The  convicts  are  employed  at 
various  trades  within  the  prison,  but  the  insti- 
tution is  not  self-sustaining.  The  state  insti- 
tution for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  at  Rom- 
ney,  was  opened  in  1870,  and  in  1876  had  6 
instructors  and  80  pupils,  of  whom  68  were 
deaf  mutes  and  17  blind.  Tbe  current  ex- 
penses of  the  institution  are  about  $26,000  a 
year.  There  are  accommodations  for  120  pu- 
pils.— The  supervision  and  management  of  the 
public  schools  are  vested  in  a  state  superin- 
tendent elected  by  the  people  for  four  years; 
county  superintendents  elected  for  two  years; 
district  boards  of  education,  each  consisting  of 
a  president  and  two  commissioners,  elected 
for  two  years;  district  trustees;  and  county 
boards  of  examiners.     The  constitution  pro^ 
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liibits  the  teaching  of  white  and  colored  per- 
sons in  the  same  Bchool,  and  provision  is  made 
fbr  separate  schools  for  colored  children.  The 
flchool  revenues  are  from  the  following  sources : 

1,  annual  interest  on  the  invested  school  fund; 

2,  a  uniform  state  tax  of  10  cts.  on  the  $100 
Taluation  of  all  taxable  property;  8,  a  state 
capitation  tax  of  $1  on  every  male  inhabitant 
over  21  years  of  age ;  4,  a  distinct  levy  for  a 
teachers^  fund ;  5,  a  distinct  levy  for  a  build- 
ing fund.  The  last  two  levies  are  made  or 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  the  people  of  each  dis- 
trict The  condition  of  the  public  schools  in 
1878  and  1874  is  shown  by  the  foUowing  table : 


PABTICULABS. 
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Mil 
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81,100 
Cl,244 
8,082 

8*88 

11,401,666 

$748,084 

$608,801 


821 
2,846 
8,028 
2,880 

178,482 

110,680 

60,908 

8,842 

4-12 

$1,640,480 

1740,988 

$704,787 


The  state  normal  school,  established  by  the 
legislature  in  1867  at  Maishall  college,  is  now 
at  Huntington ;  it  was  opened  in  1868.  Five 
branches  have  been  established,  viz. :  at  Fair- 
mont, 1869;  West  Liberty,  1870;  GlenviUe, 
1878;  Bhepherdstown,  1878;  and  Concord. 
These  schools  are  under  the  general  supervision 
of  a  board  of  regents;  they  are  maintained 
by  the  state,  and  are  open  to  students  free  of 
charge  for  tuition,  on  condition  that  they  will 
teach  for  a  specified  time  in  the  schools  of  the 
state.  In  187&-'6  there  were  8  instructors  and 
80  students  in  the  school  at  Huntington,  6  in- 
structors and  161  students  at  Fairmont,  8  in- 
stroctora  and  26  students  at  West  liberty,  and 
5  instructors  and  187  students  at  Shepherds- 
town.  The  West  Virginia  university,  at  Mor- 
gantown,  opened  in  1867,  is  under  the  general 
sopenrision  of  a  board  of  nine  regents.  This 
institution  hss  received  the  proceeds  ($90,000) 
of  West  Virginia's  share  of  the  lands  granted 
by  congress  in  1862  for  the  establishment  of 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
The  citizens  of  Morgantown  contributed  to  its 
estobUshment  about  $50,000  in  grounds,  build- 
ings, and  money.  The  endowment  has  been 
increased  to  $110,000  by  the  legislature,  which 
also  makes  annual  appropriations.  The  univer- 
sity embraces  six  departments,  viz. :  1,  prepar- 
atory; 2,  literary,  covering  a  four  years'  course 
of  studies  arranged  in  nine  schools,  upon  the 
completion  of  which  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  is  conferred;  8,  scientific,  affording  a 
four  years'  course  in  eight  schools,  and  leading 
to  the  degree  of  bschelor  of  science ;  4,  agri- 
cultural, with  a  two  years'  course;  5,  mili- 
tary ;  6,  engineering.  There  is  also  an  elective 
course  for  those  unable  to  graduate  in  any  of 


the  regular  departments.  A  normal  class  for 
the  benefit  of  teachers  is  formed  every  spring. 
In  1874-'6  there  were  in  the  university  11  in- 
structors and  126  students.  The  institution  has 
a  library  of  about  4,000  volumea,  valuable  sci- 
entific apparatus,  and  a  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory, fiethany  college  (Disciples'),  at  Beth- 
any, opened  in  1841,  in  1876~'6  had  7  instruc- 
tors and  126  pupils.  West  Virginia  coUe^e 
(Freewill  Baptist),  at  Flemington,  opened  in 
1868,  has  normal,  preparatory,  and  college  de- 
partments; in  1875-'6  there  were  7  instructors 
and  76  students.  Storer  college  (Freewill  Bap- 
tist), at  Harper's  Ferry,  has  primary,  normal, 
and  academic  departments.  It  was  opened  in 
1867,  and  in  1876-'6  had  10  instructors  and 
180  students.  St.  Vincent's  college  is  a  Ro- 
man OathoUc  theological  seminary  in  Wheeling. 
Chief  among  the  institutions  for  the  advanc^ 
instruction  of  women  are  the  Wheeling  female 
college  and  the  Parkersburg  female  academy 
of  the  Visitation  (Roman  Catholic). — ^The  total 
number  of  libraries  in  1870  was  1,728,  having 
an  aggregate  of  872,745  volumes.  Of  these, 
1,090  with  220,662  volumes  were  private,  and 
688  with  152,188  volumes  other  than  private. 
The  state  library  in  Wheeling  in  1876  contained 
7,000  volumes.  The  number  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals  was  59,  having  an  aggregate  cir- 
culation of  54,482  and  issuing  annually  4,012,- 
400  copies.  There  were  4  daily,  with  a  circu- 
lation of  5,192;  2  tri- weekly,  550;  48  weekly, 
42,890 ;  2  semi-monthly,  8,100 ;  and  8  monthly, 
8,200.  The  total  number  in  1875  was  75,  of 
which  6  were  daily,  2  tri-weekly,  1  semi- week- 
ly, 61  weekly,  1  bi-weekly,  and  4  monthly. — 
There  were  1,529  religious  organizations  in 
1870,  having  1,018  edifices,  with  297,815  sittings 
and  proper^  valued  at  $1,885,720,  as  follows: 
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66,400 
1450 

260 
7,866 

800 

"7*866 
162.866 
27^20 

600 
1C,800 

is^eoo 

800 
1,426 

$191,805 

™  ^offier!::::::"::. 

9  060 

Disciples. 

Episoopel,  Protestant .... 
EYsnffeHcsl  AssocUtion. . . 

600 

166,600 

1,000 

Luthenn 

984M)0 

728,016 

United  States  Hate  Ger- 

man  Kefbnned) 

Roman  Catholic ^  -  - 

828,060 

16,000 
221,960 

Beoond  Adrent 

United  Brethren  In  Christ 
Unirersallst  

"42;466 
1,000 

Unknown  (union) 

6,060 

— On  April  22, 1861,  nearly  1,200  citizens  as- 
sembled in  Clarksburg,  in  the  W.  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, denounced  the  action  of  the  Richmond 
convention  in  passing  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion, and  recommended  the  people  of  N.  W. 
Virginia  to  meet  in  convention  in  Wheeling, 
Maj  18.  Similar  meetings  were  held  else- 
where, and  delegates  from  25  western  coun- 
ties met  in  Wheeling  and  passed  resolutions 
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denonnoing  the  ordinance  of  seoession  and 
providing  for  a  convention  of  all  the  oonnties 
of  Virginia  adhering  to  the  national  govern- 
ment. An  election  of  delegates  having  been 
held  on  the  26th,  the  convention,  representing 
40  counties,  assembled  in  Wheeling  on  Jane 
11,  repudiated  the  acts  of  the  convention  and 
authorities  in  Richmond,  and  on  the  20th 
elected  as  governor  of  the  ^*  reorganized  state 
of  Virginia ''  Francis  H.  Peirpoint,  who  at  once 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office.  A  lieu- 
tenant governor,  an  attorney  general,  and  an 
executive  council  of  five  were  also  appointed. 
The  legislature  assembled  in  Wheeling  on  Julj 
2,  elected  two  United  States  senators,  and  on 
Aug.  20  passed  an  ordinance  providing  for  an 
election  to  be  held  on  Oct.  24  to  decide  upon 
the  formation  of  the  new  state  of  Kanawha. 
The  people  bj  a  large  maiority  declared  in 
favor  of  this  measure.  At  the  same  time  dele- 
gates were  chosen  to  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion, which  assembled  in  Wheeling  on  Nov. 
24,  and  framed  a  constitution,  which  was  rati- 
fied by  the  people  on  May  8,  1862.  On  May 
13  the  consent  of  the  legislature  was  given  for 
the  formation  of  the  new  state,  the  name  of 
which  had  been  changed  on  Dec.  8,  1861,  to 
West  Virginia.  By  an  act  approved  Deo.  81, 
1862,  congress  provided  for  the  admission  of 
West  Virginia  into  the  Union,  upon  the  rati- 
fication by  the  people  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  ihe  constitution  abrogating  its  provi- 
sion that  no  slave  or  free  colored  person  should 
come  into  the  state  for  permanent  residence. 
This  amendment  was  ratified,  March  26, 1868, 
and  on  April  20  President  Lincoln  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  that  the  prescribed  con- 
ditions had  been  complied  with,  and  that  the 
constitution  should  go  into  force  in  60  days 
from  that  date.  The  state  then  comprised  48 
counties:  four  new  ones  have  since  been 
organized.  The  subsequent  admission  of  the 
counties  of  Berkeley  and  Jefferson  was  con- 
tested by  Virginia,  but  a  decision  has  been 
rendered  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  in  favor  of  West  Virginia.  State  offi- 
cers were  elected  on  May  28,  and  on  June  20 
the  state  government  was  formally  inaugurated, 
with  A.  I.  Boreman  as  governor.  Oov.  Peir- 
point now  transferred  the  reorganized  govern- 
ment of  Virginia  to  Alexandria,  Richmond 
being  still  under  confederate  control.  The 
seat  of  government  of  West  Virginia  was  in 
Wheeling  until  April,  1870,  when  Charleston, 
pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Feb. 
26,  1869,  became  the  capital.  In  1876  Wheel- 
ing was  again  made  the  capital.  A  new  con- 
stitution was  framed  in  1872,  and  ratified  by 
the  people  on  Aug.  22. — Military  operations 
in  wnat  is  now  West  Virginia  were,  with  few 
unimportant  exceptions,  confined  to  the  year 
1861.  Gen.  McGlellan  assumed  command  of 
the  federal  forces  there  early  in  the  summer, 
and  in  July  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  Rosecrans. 
The  confederates  were  driven  from  the  state 
after  numerous  engagements  during  the  sum- 


mer and  antumn^  the  most  important  being 
those  at  Philippi,  Beverly,  Rich  mountain, 
Oheat  mountain,  and  Gamifex  ferry.  During 
the  war  West  Virginia  furnished  to  the  fed- 
eral army  80,000  troops,  equivalent  to  27,650 
for  three  years.  (See  supplement.) 

WEDIME,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Dakota,  re- 
cently formed  and  not  included  in  the  census 
of  1870;  area,  about  700  sq.  m.  It  contains 
two  small  lakes,  forming  the  source  of  Smith 
creek,  which  fiows  into  the  Missouri. 

WETIi^  WiMB  Ibrttai  Letemhl  4e.  Bee  Db 
Wbttb. 

WEfrnniXf 9  or  WeMd%  Mmdbi  Jakib^  a 
Swiss  scholar,  bom  in  Basel,  March  5, 1698,  died 
in  Amsterdam,  March  28,  1754.  He  became  a 
minister  of  the  national  church  in  1718,  trav- 
elled over  Europe  to  examine  various  manu- 
scripts of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  1780  pub- 
lished Prolegomena  ctd  Nbvi  Teetamenii  Orad 
Edituniem  aceuratienmam.  He  was  denounced 
before  the  council  of  Basel  as  an  innovator 
by  persons  who  feared  that  the  received  text 
of  tne  New  Testament  would  be  unsettled,  and 
deposed  from  his  ministry,  and  a  decree  was 
issued  against  his  projected  new  edition.  Ho 
retired  to  Amsterdam,  and  the  Remonstrants 
or  Arminians  appointed  him  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  history.  The  decree  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Basel  was  reversed  in  May,  1788.  His 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  with  a  critical 
commentary,  was  published  in  1751-^2  (2  vols, 
fol.,  Amsterdani).  The  readings  which  he 
preferred  were  nrst  embodied  in  the  text  of 
the  London  edition,  published  in  1768.  Gries- 
baeh  used  his  annotations. 

WEIZE^  a  N.  county  of  West  Vir^niSy 
bordering  on  Pennsylvania,  and  bounded  N. 
W.  by  the  Ohio  river ;  area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop- 
in  1870, 8,595,  of  whom  11  were  colored.  The 
surface  is  very  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  Iron 
ore,  bituminous  coal,  and  limestone  are  found 
in  abundance.  The  county  is  traversed  along 
the  N.  E.  border  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
87,170  bushels  of  wheat,  198,111  of  Indian 
corn,  66,122  of  oats,  19,209  of  potatoes,  119,- 
898  lbs.  of  butter,  28,892  of  wool,  47,860  of 
tobacco,  and  2,947  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
1,629  horses,  8,864  cattle,  9,545  sheep,  and 
5,595  swine.    Capital,  New  Martinsville. 

WEXFOBD,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Michigan, 
drained  by  the  Manistee  river  and  its  tributa- 
ries; area,  625  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  650;  in 
1874,  8,011.  The  surface  is  diversified  by 
prairie  and  woodland,  and  is  interspersed  with 
severflJ  smaU  lakes,  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  Otisgo  lakes  in  the  S.  E.  part.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  4,806  bushels  of 
wheat,  2,585  of  Indian  com,  8,190  of  pota- 
toes, and  242  tons  of  hay.  There  were  44 
horses,  77  milch  cows,  148  other  cattle,  and  58 
swine.    Capital,  Sherman. 

WEXfWD.  L  A  S.  E.  county  of  Ireland,  in 
the  province  of  Leinster,  bordering  on  Wick- 
low,  St  George's   channel,  Watwford,  Kil- 
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kenny,  and  Garlow;  area,  896  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1871,  182,506.  The  N.  £.  part  of  the  coast  is 
low,  faoed  by  sand  banks,  and  has  no  harbors, 
bat  the  8.  £.  and  S.  shores  are  indented  bj 
several  bays  and  havens.  The  surface  rises  to- 
ward the  N*.  W.  and  becomes  mountainons,  bnt 
the  S.  £.  portion  is  level.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Slanej,  with  its  tributaries  the  Derry  and 
Bann,  and  the  Barrow.  The  soil  is  mostly 
clayey  and  not  very  fertile.  Oats,  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  potatoes  are  the  principal  crops ;  dairy 
farming  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Woollen  doths  and  coarse  linens  are  manufac- 
tured. The  chief  town,  besides  the  capital,  is 
New  Ross.  IL  A  seaport  town,  capital  of  the 
county,  72  m.  8.  by  W.  of  Dublin,  on  the  8. 
bank  of  the  Slaney,  at  its  entrance  into  Wex- 
ford harbor;  pop.  in  1871,  12,077.  It  has  a 
Roman  Catholic  college  and  a  museum  of 
natural  history.  The  manufacture  of  malt  is 
carried  on,  likewise  the  herring,  oyster,  and 
salmon  fisheries.  The  number  of  vessels  enter- 
ing the  port  in  1878  was  705,  tonnage  62,888 ; 
cleared,  868,  tonnage  88,020;  vessels  regis- 
tered in  1878,  97,  tonnage  7,927.  Tour  news- 
papers  were  published  in  1874. 

WKVIOt'S  €A¥E,  a  stalactite  cavern  in  the  N. 
£.  part  of  Augusta  co.,  Ya.,  about  18  m.  E.  by 
N.  of  Staunton,  ranking  next  to  Mammoth  and 
Wyandotte  among  similar  caves  in  the  United 
States.  It  derives  its  name  from  Bernard 
Weyer,  who  discovered  it  while  hunting  about 
1804.  It  is  situated  in  a  spur  of  a  range  of 
small  mountains  that  branches  out  8.  W.  from 
the  Blue  Ridge.  The  entrance,  having  been 
enlarged,  is  about  7  ft.  in  height.  The  cave 
contains  a  number  of  apartments,  beautifully 
adorned  with  stalactites  and  stalagmites  and 
other  objects  of  interest.  Washington's  haU, 
the  largest  chamber,  is  upward  of  90  ft.  high 
and  250  ft.  long.  Within  a  few  hundred  yards 
is  Madison's  cave,  of  inferior  interest. 

WETMOrra,  a  town  of  Norfolk  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  Boston  harbor,  12  m.  8.  S.  £.  of 
Boston  by  the  South  Shore  railroad;  pop.  in 
1870,  9,010;  in  1875,  9,819.  The  N.  part  is  a 
peninsula  between  two  friths  called  Fore  and 
Back  rivers^  The  town,  which  is  8  by  9  m.  in 
extent,  contains  four  post  villages,  viz. :  Wey- 
mouth, East  Weymouth,  North  Weymouth,  and 
South  Weymouth.  The  chief  industry  is  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  which  employs 
several  large  establishments.  There  are  also 
two  fan  factories,  employing  from  75  to  100 
hands  each,  a  nail  factory,  phosphate  works, 
ship  yards,  a  tack  factory,  an  isinglass  factory, 
and  a  manufactory  of  fireworks.  There  is  a 
considerable  trade  in  lumber,  coal,  and  grain. 
The  town  contains  a  large  town  hall,  two  na- 
tional banks,  three  savings  banks,  an  insu- 
rance company,  28  school  houses,  with  graded 
schools  and  two  high  schools,  a  weekly  news- 
paper, and  15  churches. 

WHALE,  the  popular  name  of  the  typical 
or  carnivorous  cetacean  mammals,  with  fish- 
like forms,  embracing  the  families  bal<Bnida  or 
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baleen  whales,  phyBeterida  or  sperm  whales, 
and  delphinida  or  dolphins  (including  besides 
the  dolphins  the  porpoises,  grampus,  and  nar- 
whal, described  under  their  respective  titles). 
The  first  two  families  are  of  enormous  size, 
with  a  disproportionately  large  head,  the  body 
tapering  posteriorly  and  ending  in  a  broad  tail 
whose  flukes  extend  horizontally ;  this  tail,  the 
principal  organ  in  swimming,  and  especiaJly  in 
coming  to  the  surface  for  respiration,  is  sup- 
ported on  a  firm  cartilaginous  basis,  having 
neither  bones  nor  paudal  rays;  the  anterior 
limbs  are  converted  into  fins,  enclosed  in  a  uni- 
form skin,  but  containing  the  usual  bones  of 
the  vertebrate  arm,  though  much  shortened  and 
with  more  numerous  phalanges ;  the  sacrum  and 
posterior  limbs  are  wanting,  the  only  traces 
being  a  pair  of  Y-shaped  pelvic  bones,  sus- 
pended among  the  muscles  and  detached  from 
the  spine ;  Y-shaped  bony  arches  extend  from 
the  upper  caudal  vertebrae,  gradually  growing 
smaller  toward  the  end  of  tiie  tail.  The  cra- 
nium is  very  small,  the  chief  bulk  of  the  head 
being  made  up  of  the  facial  bones ;  though  the 
cervical  vertebne  are  evident  in  the  skeleton, 
generally  consolidated  with  the  exception  of  the 
first,  there  is  externally  no  trace  of  neck ;  the 
nostrils  open  on  the  top  of  the  head,  by  a  double 
or  single  foramen,  constituting  the  blow-holes 
or  spiracles,  for  respiration  and  the  expulsion 
of  water,  and  not  for  the  exercise  of  smell; 
there  is  no  external  ear,  and  the  auditory  open- 
ing is  extremely  small  to  prevent  the  undue 
access  of  water;  air  penetrates  into  the  large 
Eustachian  tubes  through  the  blow-holes,  per- 
mitting the  appreciation  of  sounds  both  in  the 
water  and  in  the  air ;  the  eyes  are  small,  and 
apparently  very  far  back  on  account  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  face.  The  head  forms  one 
quarter  or  one  third  of  the  total  length  of  the 
body,  and  the  skull  is  usually  unsymmetrical, 
the  right  side  being  larger  than  the  left ;  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  is  at- 
tached to  the  skull  by  cartilage;  the  mouth  is 
very  wide,  and  the  jaws  are  armed  with  plates 
of  whalebone  or  numerous  conical  teeth.  The 
skin  is  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
bristles  about  the  jaws,  and  beneath  it  is  a 
thick  coating  of  fat  or  blubber,  preserving 
the  temperature  of  the  body  and  reducing  its 
specific  gravity,  and  affording  the  oil  for  which 
these  animals  are  chiefly  pursued.  The  older 
naturalists  regarded  the  blubber  as  subcuta- 
neous, but  more  recent  observations  show  it 
to  be  a  part  of  the  true  skin,  the  fibres  form- 
ing an  open  network  in  which  the  fat  is 
held.  The  skin  is  infested  with  parasites, 
especially  the  crustacean  eyamuB  ceti  (Lam.) 
or  whale  louse,  and  barnacles  and  moUusks  are 
often  found  attached  to  the  sperm  whale  and 
rorqual.  The  flesh  is  red,  flrm,  and  coarse: 
the  bones  are  less  compact  than  in  terrestrial 
mammals,  and  without  medullary  cavity.  Du- 
ring respiration  the  conical  larynx  projects  up- 
ward into  tibe  posterior  nares,  and  is  closely 
embraced  by  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate, 
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opening  a  free  passage  from  the  langs  exter- 
nally throogh  the  blow-holes,  even  though  the 
whole  head  be  submerged  and  the  mouth  filled 
with  water.  In  the  expulsion  of  water  (which 
is  denied  by  some  and  admitted  by  others),  it 
is  forced  into  the  nasal  cavities  while  the  ani- 
mal performs  the  act  of  swallowing,  the  pha- 
rynx being  closed  to  prevent  its  passage  be- 
yond the  proper  point,  and  the  forcible  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  surrounding  the  pas- 
sages sends  it  out  in  a  jet ;  expiration,  carrying 
with  it  a  jet  of  vapor,  is  performed  in  a  similar 
manner.  Though  all  are  carnivorous,  the 
stomach  has  from  three  to  six  compartments. 
In  order  to  provide  a  constant  supply  of  arte- 
rial blood  during  submersion,  there  are  plexus- 
es of  arteries  within  the  chest  near  the  spine. 
(See  Dolphin.) — The  whales  embrace  the  lar- 
gest of  living  animals,  and  have  been  known 
in  all  ages,  but  were  generally  and  naturally 
enough  regarded  as  fishes  even  by  naturalists  to 
the  time  of  Linnieus;  they  are,  however,  true 
mammals,  warm-blooded,  air-breathing,  bring- 
ing forth  their  young  (usuaUy  one)  alive,  and 
suckling  them  for  a  considerable  period  by 
means  of  two  abdominal  mammas.  They  mostly 
occur  in  large  shoals  in  the  arctic  and  antarctic 
seas,  and  are  often  seen  sporting  on  the  surface 
of  the  ocean ;  that  the  pectoris  are  not  loco- 
motive organs,  but  balancers  and  rudders,  might 
be  supposed  from  their  small  size  when  com- 
pared with  the  tail ;  when  life  is  extinct  they 
fall  over  on  the  back ;  the  young  are  also  held 
by  these  limbs. — In  the  halanidas  or  baleen 
whales  there  are  no  teeth  in  the  adult,  but 
there  are  in  the  embryo,  though  from  the  early 
ossification  and  coalescence  of  the  groove  in 
which  they  lie,  they  do  not  come  into  view ; 
the  mouth  is  provided  with  numerous  plates 
of  the  homy  substance  well  known  as  whale- 
bone or  baleen ;  along  the  centre  of  the  palate 
runs  a  strong  ridge,  and  on  each  side  of  this  a 
wide  depression  along  which  the  plates  are 
inserted ;  these  are  long  and  flat,  hanging  free, 
placed  transversely,  with  their  sides  parallel  and 
near  each  other;  the  base  and  outer  edge  are 
solid  whalebone,  but  the  inner  edge  is  fringed, 
filling  up  the  interior  of  the  mouth  and  acting 
as  a  strainer  for  the  food,  which  consists  chief- 
ly of  the  small  swimming  mollusks  and  medussa 
or  lelly  fishes.  The  baleen  rarely,  if  ever, 
swallows  anything  larger  than  a  herring ;  shoals 
of  these  small  creatures  are  entangled  in  the 
fibres  of  the  baleen,  the  water  which  does  not 
escape  by  the  mouth  being  expelled  by  the 
blow-holes;  though  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
is  large  enough  to  contain  a  ship^s  long  boat, 
the  opening  of  the  gullet  is  not  larger  than  a 
man's  fist.  The  lower  jaw  has  neither  baleen 
nor  teeth,  but  has  large  fieshy  lips,  within  which 
the  upper  is  received  when  the  mouth  is  closed. 
In  the  genus  balcma  (Linn.)  there  is  no  dorsal 
fin ;  the  baleen  whales  with  a  dorsal  fin  have 
been  described  under  Rorqual.  Hie  right  or 
Greenland  whale  (B.  mysticettis,  Linn.)  attains 
a  length  of  60  to  70  ft.,  the  tail  being  5  or  6  ft. 


long  and  20  to  ^  ft  wide ;  the  general  color 
is  blackish  above  and  grayish  white  below; 
pectorals  8  to  9  ft.  long  and  4  or  5  ft  wide ; 
the  mouth  is  15  or  16  ft.  long,  6  to  8  ft  wide, 
and  10  to  12  ft  high  inside,  presenting  a  sig- 
moid curve  when  shut ;  the  eyes  are  not  larger 
than  those  of  an  ox,  with  a  white  iris,  and 
placed  about  a  foot  obliquely  above  and  behind 
the  angle  of  the  mouth;  the  tongue  is  soft, 
thick,  fatty,  and  very  slightly  movable;  the 
tail  is  of  immense  power.  The  ordinary  rate 
of  progress  is  4  or  6  m.  an  hour ;  they  swim 
not  far  beneath  the  surface,  and  throw  them- 
selves in  sport  entirely  out  of  water ;  they  are 
fond  of  immersing  the  body  perpendioularlj 
and  fiapping  the  tail  on  the  surface,  making 
a  sound  heard  for  2  or  3  miles ;  they  usoallj 
come  up  every  8  or  10  minutes,  but  can  remain 
down  half  an  hour  or  more;  they  generally 
keep  on  the  surface  about  two  minutes,  during 
which  they  blow  eight  or  nine  times,  and  then 


Bight  Whale  (Balcu  mystiootoB). 

descend ;  they  feed  swimming  just  below  the 
surface,  with  the  mouth  wide  open.  They  are 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  arctic  seas.  Ges- 
tation has  been  variously  placed  at  9  to  15  or 
18  months;  the  young  measures  at  birth  10 
to  14  ft.  in  length,  and  is  tenderly  cared  for 
by  the  mother  for  a  year  or  more;  during 
nursing  they  gently  roll  from  side  to  side  hori- 
zontally, so  that  each  in  turn  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  breathe;  the  young  furnish  but 
little  oil,  and  are  never  struck  by  the  harpoon 
unless  to  capture  the  mother  by  means  of  her 
affection  for  her  progeny.  According  to  Prof. 
J.  Wyman,  in  an  embryo  6  in.  long,  the  tail 
was  rounded  as  in  the  manatee,  with  arertioal 
crest  above  and  below  it,  and  the  thymus  gland 
very  large,  almost  enveloping  the  heart  The 
southern  or  Cape  whale  (B.  au$trali$^  Des- 
moulins)  attains  a  length  of  50  or  60  ft,  and 
has  a  relatively  smaller  head  than  the  northern 
species;  it  inhabits  the  southern  ocean,  gen- 
erally near  the  coast,  and  in  comparatively 
shallow  water;  it  goes  up  the  Pacific  even  to 
Japan  and  Eamtchatka,  the  Atlantic  as  far  as 
the  United  States,  and  all  along  the  African 
coasts;  it  is  hunted  in  summer,  when  the 
shoals  come  near  the  shore  to  produce  their 
young;  the  principal  fisheries  are  about  New 
Zealand  and   S.  Africa. — ^The  family  phj^ 
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teridm  or  eatodonttda,  or  the  sperm  whales, 
have  no  baleen  plates,  bnt  40  to  50  conical 
teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  with  internal  cavities ; 
this  is  shorter  and  narrower  than  the  npper, 
and  completely  enclosed  hj  it  when  the  month 


Bpenn  Whale  (Physeter  macrooephAliu). 

is  sbnt;  the  teeth  fit  into  cavities  in  the  npper 
jaw,  which  has  some  mdimentarj  teeth  con- 
cealed in  the  gnins ;  the  head  is  of  enormons 
size,  one  third  the  whole  length  of  the  body, 
nearly  cylindrical,  truncated  in  front  with  a 
single /-shaped  blow-hole  in  the  anterior  mar- 
gin of  the  snont ;  the  greater  part  of  the  bnlk 
of  the  head  is  made  np  of  a  cartilaginous  en- 
velope or  **  case,"  containing  an  oily  fluid  hard- 
ening on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  well  known 
as  spermaceti ;  there  is  a  false  fin  or  protuber- 
ance on  the  hind  part  of  the  back.  The  old 
genus  physeter  (Linn.)  has  been  variously  sub- 
divided by  modem  authors,  and  not  always  on 
what  seem  sufficient  grounds.  The  best  known 
and  largest  of  the  sperm  whales  is  the  P.  ma- 
erocephaluB  (Shaw),  or  blunt-headed  cachalot 
of  the  whalemen ;  it  belongs  to  the  genus  cato- 
don  of  Lac^pMe.  The  males  attain  a  length 
of  60  to  76  ft.,  and  the  females  are  about  half 
as  long;  the  color  is  blackish  and  greenish 


SkoU  of  Sperm  Wliale. 

gray  above,  whitish  beneath  and  about  the 
eyes.  The  skeleton  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  dolphin,  except  in  the  head ;  the  cervicals 
are  7  and  united  except  the  first,  dorsals  14  or 
15  with  as  many  pairs  of  ribs,  and  the  other 
vertebras  88  to  40,  with  strong  processes  and 
of  nearly  the  same  size  to  within  seven  or 


eight  of  the  end ;  the  pectoral  limbs  are  4  to  6 
ft.  long  and  2  to  8  ft.  wide;  dorsal  protuber- 
ance about  2  ft.  high,  and  blow-hole  about 
a  foot  long;  eyes  larger  than  in  the  right 
whale,  and  tongue  thick  and  soft;  mammso 
about  a  foot  in  diameter,  concealed  in  folds  of 
the  skin,  with  a  nipple  several  inches  long; 
the  mouth  is  immense,  and  the  gullet  is  capable 
of  swallowing  an  object  as  large  as  a  man. 
They  are  distributed  in  all  seas,  but  principally 
in  those  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  living  in 
deep  water  and  very  rarely  approaching  land; 
they  are  usually  seen  in  companies  of  20  to  50 
females  and  young,  with  one  or  two  old  males 
or  bulls ;  they  feed  chiefly  on  cuttle  fishes  and 
other  cephalopodous  mollusks  abundant  in  the 
southern  seas;  the  males  fight  savagely,  as 
their  distorted  and  broken  jaws  fully  testify. 
Inspiration  must  be  very  quickly  performed, 
as  tiie  nose  is  rarely  out  of  water  more  than  a 
few  seconds  at  a  time;  they  make  60  or  70 
respirations  while  remaining  about  10  minutes 
at  the  surface ;  when  the  spoutings  are  over, 
if  undisturbed  they  descend,  remaining  down 
from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour.  They  are  eager- 
ly hunted,  as  their  oil  is  the  finest  for  burning, 
and  the  spermaceti  valuable  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  candles  and  for  medical  purposes ;  am- 
bergris, highly  prized  in  the  making  of  per- 
fumery, is  also  a  product  of  the  intestines  of 
the  sperm  whale ;  the  blanket  or  blubber  of  a 
single  individual  will  yield  80  or  more  barrels 
of  oil ;  tJie  spermaceti  is  contained  in  tendinous 
compartments  communicating  with  each  other, 
and  the  product  of  a  single  one  is  sometimes 
more  than  a  ton ;  as  a  rough  estimate,  the  yield 
of  spermaceti  is  about  one  fifth  that  of  oiL 
Though  naturally  timid,  it  is  more  dangerous 
to  attack  than  the  baleen  whale,  both  the  tail 
and  teeth  being  used  as  offensive  weapons, 
and  a  whole  shoal  sometimes  coming  to  the 
assistance  of  a  wounded  comrade ;  the  stoutest 
ship  will  spring  a  leak  after  being  struck  by 
the  head  of  one  of  these  immense  creatures. 
Other  smaller  species  are  found  in  the  north- 
em  seas. — The  beluga  or  white  whale,  and  the 
deductor  or  gloUaphalttSy  have  been  described 
under  Dolphin.  The  diodons  have  no  teeth 
in  the  upper  jaw,  only  two  in  the  lower,  a  de- 

{>ressed  forehead,  and  the  lower  jaw  much 
arger  than  the  upper;  a  rare  species  is  found 
in  the  Mediterranean,  15  or  16  ft.  long.  The 
hyperoCdon  or  bottle-nosed  whale  of  Honfleur 
has  a  rounded  and  prominent  forehead,  a  short 
and  strong  beak ;  it  is  rare,  and  attains  a  length 
of  20  to  25  ft.  In  the  aodon  or  toothless  whale 
of  Havre,  the  body  is  fusiform,  with  a  distinct 
appearance  of  neck,  jaws  prolonged  into  a  cy- 
lindrical beak  without  teeth ;  it  attains  a  length 
of  15  to  20  ft.,  is  very  rare,  and  seems  to  con- 
nect the  whale  with  the  dolphin  family. — Fos- 
sil whales  have  been  found  in  the  upper  ter- 
tiary and  the  diluvial  formations  of  America 
and  Europe ;  their  remains  have  been  obtained 
in  the  Green  mountains  near  Lake  Champlain, 
60  ft  above  the  lake  and  150  ft.  above  the  sea, 
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in  day  strata,  one  of  the  great  nnmber  of 
proofs  of  an  ancient  distribntion  of  land  and 
water  npon  this  continent  very  different  from 
the  present,  and  of  remarkable  changes  of  level 
— ^The  grampus,  a  cetacean  of  the  dolphin  fam- 
ily, is  generally  called  the  killer,  from  the  be- 
lief, probably  well  founded,  that  it  attacks  the 
baleen  whale  in  herds,  biting  it  to  death. 

WHALEBONE,  or  BileeB,  the  homy  laminated 
plates  or  blades  in  the  month  of  the  halcBna  or 
right  whale.  These  plates,  which  number  about 
800  in  the  mouth  of  a  full-grown  animal,  are 
from  10  to  15  ft.  long,  and  serve  the  purpose 
of  retaining  the  smdl  fry  which  compose  the 
food  of  the  right  whale.  The  whalebone  is 
not  properly  lK>ne,  but  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  horns  of  cattle,  the  hoofs  of  the 
horse,  or  the  nails  and  hair  of  the  human 
species.  It  is  iJmost  identical  in  structure 
with  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros.  Three  kinds 
are  distinguished  in  commerce,  though  there 
is  little  difference  in  the  quality:  the  Green- 
land, the  South  sea,  and  the  N.  W.  coast  bone. 
It  is  used  for  the  ribs  or  stretchers  of  umbrel- 
las and  parasols,  for  stays,  brushes,  whip 
handles,  the  manufacture  of  hair  cloth,  for  hats 
and  bonnets,  canes,  and  other  articles.  The 
increasing  price  has  led  to  the  substitution  for 
it  of  steel,  vulcanite,  and  rattan. 

WHALE  USHEftT,  the  pursuit  of  whales  for 
their  oil  or  whalebone.  In  the  United  States 
the  principal  whalins  ports  are  New  Bedford 
and  Provincetown,  Mass.,  and  New  London, 
Oonn.  The  business  as  now  conducted  requires 
a  large  amount  of  capital,  the  sperm  whale  fish- 
ery needing  more  than  that  of  the  ri^ht  whale. 
A  whale  ship  once  saturated  with  oil  does  not 
rot;  and  in  several  of  the  whaling  ports  vessels 
are  still  in  use  which  were  built  half  a  century 
ago.  They  seldom  measure  over  500  tons,  and 
the  average  of  those  in  the  business  on  Jan.  1, 
1876,  was  230  tons.  The  outfit  for  a  whale  ship 
is  from  four  to  seven  boats  of  peculiar  construc- 
tion, to  each  of  which  is  assigned  its  crew, 
with  casks  for  oil  and  apparatus  for  taking 
whales  and  trying  them  out.  The  crew  is 
divided  into  boats'  crews  of  ^yq  or  seven. 
Each  man,  from  the  captain  to  the  cabin  boy, 
has  an  interest  in  the  future  cargo,  called  a 
*'  lay.'*  With  the  common  sailors  this  is  from 
fir  ^  tH*  01*  ^'  ^^^  vessel  is  large  ^^  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  cargo.  The  boat  steerers  re- 
ceive from  -^  to  yK,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  niffher  officers  more.  The 
voyage  of  a  sperm  whaler  usually  lasts  three 
or  four  seasons  or  years;  that  of  a  right 
whaler  one  or  two  seasons,  and  occasionally,  if 
luck  is  poor,  three  seasons.  The  implements 
used  for  the  capture  of  the  whale  are  the  har- 

goon,  the  lance,  and  the  harpoon  gun.  The 
arpoon  is  a  heavy  barbed  iron,  very  sharp  on 
the  cutting  edges,  having  a  shank  partly  of 
wood  2^  or  8  ft.  in  length,  and  attached  to  a 
strong  rope  carefully  coiled  in  a  tub;  it  is 
hurled  by  the  boat  steerer.  The  lance  is  a  long 
ipear-like  instrument,  the  head  oval,  and  the 


blade  5  or  6  in.  long  and  2^  to  8  in.  wide,  not 
very  thick,  but  with  keen  cutting  edges,  the 
shank  fitted  with  a  long  wooden  handle  ;  it  is 
used  only  when  the  whale  rises,  and  is  thrust 
if  possible  into  a  vital  part.  The  harpoon  gan 
hurls  the  harpoon  by  the  force  of  powder  in- 
stead of  ^usde ;  all  ships  carry  bomb  guns, 
from  three  to  ten  each.  When  the  ship  ar- 
rives in  the  vicinity  of  a  whaling  ground,  a 
lookout  is  stationed  at  the  masthead.  As  soon 
as  a  whale  is  discovered,  the  boats  are  lowered, 
and  each  crew  exerts  its  utmost  strength  to 
reach  the  whale  first.  In  the  bow  sits  the 
boat  steerer  or  harpooner  with  his  tub  at  hia 
feet.  At  the  proper  moment  he  seizes  the 
harpoon  in  his  right  hand  and  the  coil  of  rope 
in  Ms  left,  and,  as  the  bow  of  the  boat  touches 
or  nears  the  whale,  hurls  his  harpoon  with  all 
his  force,  aiming  at  a  vital  point,  and  crying, 
"Stem  all."  The  crew  instantly  back  the 
boat,  and  the  whale  in  its  terror  plunges  be- 
low the  surface,  and  dives  with  such  velocity 
that  water  must  be  constantly  poured  upon  the 
line  to  keep  it  from  setting  the  boat  on  fire  by 
its  friction.  The  line,  often  100  fathoms  in 
length,  is  soon  exhausted,  and  a  second  attach- 
ed, and  sometimes  a  third.  The  whale  stays 
under  water  from  20  to  60  minutes,  and  when 
it  rises  the  boats  hasten  to  it  and  again  strike 
it  with  the  harpoons,  and  it  descends  again, 
usually  striking  as  it  goes  down  with  its  for- 
midable tail  in  the  hope  of  destroying  its  foee. 
It  stays  below  the  suiface  but  a  short  time,  and 
on  rising  again  spouts  bloody  water  or  blood 
alone  through  its  blow-holes.  The  boats  again 
approach  and  endeavor  to  lance  it  in  a  vital 
point.  If  they  are  successful,  it  sometimes 
turns  upon  its  side  or  back  and  dies  quietly ; 
oftener  its  death  struggle  is  terrific,  the  water 
being  dyed  with  blood  and  beaten  into  foam. 
If  it  dies  upon  the  surface,  its  body  can  be  se- 
cured ;  but  if  in  its  last  agonies  it  again  de- 
scends, the  body  sinks,  and  does  not  rise  per- 
haps for  months,  if  at  all.  In  this  way  almost 
every  whale  ship  loses  some  of  its  game.  The 
sole  weapon  of  defence  of  the  right  whale  is 
its  tail,  a  blow  from  which  would  crush  the 
stoutest  boat  like  an  egg  shell.  But  the  sperm 
whale,  while  its  tail  is  equally  formidable,  can 
stave  in  a  ship's  side  with  its  snout,  or  crush  a 
boat  in  its  mouth.  Its  power  of  running  is 
also  superior,  and  its  ability  to  remain  below 
the  surface  greater.  The  whale  when  captured 
is  towed  to  the  ship,  and  made  fast  to  the  side 
by  chains.  A  part  of  the  crew  with  cutting 
spades  descend  to  the  platform  rigged  over  the 
ship's  side,  cut  into  the  blubber  and  loosen 
one  end  of  the  strip  from  the  whale,  while  one 
of  their  number  is  lowered  to  attach  to  it  one 
of  the  immense  hooks  which  are  fastened  to 
the  masthead,  and  the  remainder  of  the  crew 
hoist  it  to  the  deck,  the  cutters  aidinff  with 
their  spades  in  severing  the  skin  as  broad  strips 
20  or  80  ft.  loDg  are  hoisted  in.  The  carcass  of 
the  whale  is  rolled  over  and  over  till  entirely 
stripped  of  blubber.    These  masses  of  blubber 
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on  reaching  the  deck  are  cat  up  in  sqnare  pieces 
and  phioed  in  the  blabber  room  between  decka 
to  await  the  process  of  trying.  Before  the  right 
whale  is  thus  stripped,  others  of  the  crew  are 
lowered  into  its  mouth  and  remove  the  baleen 
or  whalebone,  which,  if  the  animal  is  of  aver- 
age size,  weighs  nearly  a  ton.  When  stripped 
of  its  blabber  and  whcdebone,  the  carcass  is  cast 
off,  and  the  flesh  is  stripped  off  by  the  sharks, 
bears,  and  voltares.  The  reservoir  of  sperm 
oil  and  spermaceti  in  the  head  of  the  sperm 
whale  must  be  secured  by  cutting  off  the  head, 
which  constitutes  one  third  the  length.  The  men 
lay  bare  the  vast  cistern  and  fill  the  buckets, 
eventually  descending  into  the  cavern,  where 
there  is  often  room  for  two  full-grown  men  in 
a  single  compartment,  and  for  eight  or  ten  in 
all,  and  scoop  up  the  half  liquid  mass  till  the 
cavity  is  completely  emptied.  This  is  some- 
times done  before  and  sometimes  after  the 
blabber  is  stripped  off  from  the  remainder  of 
the  carcass,  which  is  done  as  in  the  case  of 
the  right  whale.  In  aU  whale  ships  the  pro- 
oess  of  *' trying  out''  the  oil  is  performed  on 
board.  After  the  first  try  pot  is  strained,  the 
scraps  or  cracknels  (the  cellular  tissue  from 
which  the  oil  has  been  expressed)  serve  for 
fuel,  and  the  process  is  continued  with  abun- 
dant smoke,  soot,  and  grease,  till  the  whole 
blubber  has  been  tried,  and  the  casks  not 
filled  with  oil  are  ready  for  the  results  of 
another  catch. — ^The  whsde  fishery  in  tiiie  Uni- 
ted States  has  been  falling  off  for  the  last  20 
years.  Its  decline  had  commenced  earlier  in 
Europe,  but  the  deficiency  of  the  receipts  from 
European  whaling  ships  was  made  up  by  im- 
ports of  oil,  bone,  and  spermaceti  from  the 
iJnited  States.  Among  the  causes  of  the  de- 
cline are  the  scarcity  of  whales  from  their 
being  so  constantly  hunted ;  the  increasing  use 
of  gas  and  mineral  oilS|  and  the  production  of 
■tearine  and  parafiSne ;  and  the  substitution  of 
Bteel  for  whsiebone  in  many  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, umbrellas,  parasols,  and  the  like,  and  of 
bard  rubber  or  vulcanite  in  other  cases.  In 
1880  there  were  102,000  tons  of  shipping  en- 
gaged in  the  whale  fishery  from  United  States 
ports,  of  which  62,000  were  in  the  sperm  and 
40,000  in  the  right  whale  fishery.  About 
8,000  seamen  were  engaged  in  it.  The  prod- 
ucts of  the  fishery  for  that  year  were  106,800 
bbls.  of  sperm  oil,  116,000  bbls.  of  whale  oil, 
and  120,000  lbs.  of  whalebone;  and  2,600,000 
Iba.  of  sperm  candles  were  made.  In  1840  the 
tonnage  employed  had  increased  to  187,000. 
In  1860  it  was  171,484.  The  number  and  ton- 
nage of  vessels  were  greatest  in  1854,  viz.: 
602  ships  and  barks,  28  brigs,  and  88  sdiooners, 
with  a  total  tonnage  of  208,899.  On  Jan.  1, 
1860,  there  were  569  vessels,  tonnage  176,- 
842;  on  Jan.  1,  1865,  276  vessels,  tonnage  79,- 
690 ;  on  Jan.  1,  1870,  821  vessels,  tonnage 
78,187;  on  Jsn.  1,  1875,  168  vessels,  tonnage 
87,788.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
engaged  in  whaling  on  Jan.  1, 1876,  with  the 
ports  to  which  they  belonged,  were  as  follows : 
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Of  these  169  vessels,  187  were  at  sea.  The 
products  of  the  fishery  imported  at  different 
periods  have  been  as  follows : 
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The  imports  of  whale  oil  attained  their  maxi- 
mum in  1851,  and  those  of  sperm  oil  and  whale- 
bone in  1858.  The  value  of  the  products  of 
the  national  whale  fishery  importea  during  the 
year  endiug  June  80,  1675,  was  $2,841,002. 
The  distribution  of  the  whaling  fieet  for  1876 
is  estimated  as  follows :  N.  and  B.  Atlantic,  77 
vessels;  Indian  ocean  and  New  Holland,  15; 
New  Zealand,  18 ;  Pacific  coast  and  off-shore 
ground,  28;  K  Pacific,  18;  Cumberland  inlet, 
4. — The  whale  fishery  in  Great  Britain,  once 
of  considerable  magnitude,  has  of  late  years 
been  almost  entirely  abandoned.  In  1688 
there  were  129  ships  engaged  in  it,  and  the 
value  of  the  products  received  was  £487,288. 
In  1842  the  number  of  ships  was  75,  and  the 
value  of  products  £864,680.  There  are  now 
10  or  15  steamers  from  Dundee  and  a  few 
from  two  or  three  other  ports  employed  in  the 
Greenland  seas  in  the  prosecution  of  the  seal 
and  whale  fisheries,  chiefiy  the  former.  France 
in  1887  had  44  ships  engaged  in  the  whaling 
business,  measuring  19,128  tons,  and  with 
crews  numbering  1,615  men.  In  1868  she  had 
only  three  ships.  Holland,  which  was  once 
largely  interested  in  this  fishery,  has  entirely 
abandoned  it.  Whales  have  recently  been  pur- 
sued in  steamers  from  a  small  island  in  the 
Yarangar  fiord  on  the  coast  of  Norway.  They 
are- struck  with  harpoons  discharged  from  a 
cannon,  and  when  secured  are  towed  back  to 
the  island.  According  to  the  latest  returns,  9 
vessels  of  2,220  tons  were  employed  in  whaling 
from  New  South  Wales,  and  16  of  4,088  tons 
from  Tasmania. — ^The  whale  fishery  has  been 
prosecuted  for  more  than  600  years.  The  bay 
of  Biscay  in  the  12th,  18th,  and  14th  centuries 
swarmed  with  one  of  the  smaller  species  of 
whale,  probably  either  the  "beluga  or  glohi- 
eephaJku^  and  the  Biscayans  became  adepts  in 
their  capture.    After  the  discovery  of  Ameri- 
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ca,  the  voyages  of  English  and  Dutch  explorers 
to  the  northern  seas  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
northern  haunts  of  the  balama  or  great  ^^  right " 
whale,  and  the  Dutch  entered  largely  into  the 
v^hale  fishery.  Great  numbers  were  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  island  of  Spitzbergen,  and 
the  Dutch  erected  a  considerable  village,  which 
they  named  Smeerenberg  (smeeretiy  to  melt), 
on  the  coast  of  that  island  as  a  resort  for  their 
ships  for  boiling  the  blubber.  After  some 
years  the  whales  abandoned  the  shores  of 
Spitzbergen  and  were  found  on  the  Greenland 
coasts,  and  the  Dutch  ships  brought  the  blub- 
ber home.  In  1680  they  had  260  ships  and 
about  14,000  sailors  engaged  in  this  fishery; 
but  from  that  time  their  traffic  in  oil  began 
gradually  to  decline.  England  attemptea  to 
take  the  place  which  Holland  had  occupied  in 
the  fishery,  but  with  slight  success.  In  1815, 
when  the  fishery  was  at  its  height,  there  were 
only  164  ships  engaged  in  it.  The  New  Eng- 
land colonies  embarked  in  this  fishery  at  an 
early  period.  In  1690  and  for  60  years  later 
it  was  prosecuted  in  boats  from  the  shore,  the 
whale  being  a  frequent  visitor  of  the  coasts  and 
bays  of  New  England.  In  1740,  the  whales 
having  abandoned  the  coast,  the  fishermen  fol- 
lowed them  in  larger  vessels  and  to  the  arctic 
and  antarctic  coasts.  In  1758,  and  for  several 
years  subsequently,  Massachusetts  alone  em- 
ployed 804  vessels,  measuring  about  28,000 
tons,  in  the  northern  and  southern  whale  fish- 
eries. At  first  the  whalers'  attention  was  turned 
to  the  capture  of  the  right  whale,  but  in  1712 
Christopher  Hussey  of  Nantucket,  being  driv- 
en oflf  shore,  fell  in  with  and  killed  a  sperm 
whale,  and  within  a  few  years  the  Nantucket 
fishermen  were  equally  ready  to  capture  one 
as  the  other.  That  island,  Martha's  Vineyard, 
and  Oane  Ood  monopolized  the  business  till 
shortly  before  the  revolution,  when  New  Bed- 
ford, now  the  largest  whaling  port  in  the  world, 
began  sending  out  whale  ships.  Nantucket 
long  held  the  supremacy  as  a  whaling  port,  but 
the  business  there  has  now  entirely  ceased. — 
See  "Etchings  of  a  Whaling  Cruise,"  by  J. 
Boss  Browne  (New  York,  1846) ;  "  The  Whale 
and  his  Captors,"  by  H.  T.  Cheever  (1860) ; 
»*Moby  Dick,  or  the  White  Whale,"  by  Her- 
man Melville  (1856);  "The  Whale  Fishery" 
§856) ;  and  "Whaling  and  Fishing,"  by  Charles 
ordhoflf  (Cincinnati,  1867). 

WHARTON,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Texas,  bounded 
N.  E.  by  the  San  Bernard  river,  and  intersected 
by  the  Colorado ;  area,  1,094  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870, 8,426,  of  whom  2,910  were  colored.  The 
surface  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  highly 
fertile.  The  Galveston,  Harrisburg,  and  San 
Antonio  railroad  crosses  the  N.  part  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  148,900  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  8,640  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
1,217  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  667  horses, 
663  milch  cows,  4,672  other  cattle,  and  2,010 
swine.    Capital,  Wharton. 

WHARTON,  FhUMfti,  an  American  author,  bom 
in  Philadelphia  in  1820.    He  graduated  at  Yale 


college  in  1889,  studied  law,  and  settled  in  his 
native  city.  He  was  professor  of  English  lit- 
erature, jurisprudence,  and  history  in  Kenyon 
college  at  Gambler,  O.,  from  1856  to  1863, 
when  he  was  ordained  a  clergyman  of  the  Epis- 
copal church,  and  became  rector  of  St.  Paulas 
church  in  BrookUne,  Mass.  In  1866  he  became 
professor  of  homiletics  and  pastoral  care  in  the 
Episcopal  theological  school,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
which  office  he  still  retains  (1876).  He  has  pub- 
lished a  "  Treatise  on  the  Criminal  Law  of  the 
United  States"  (Philadelphia,  1846;  6th  ed., 
8  vols..  1868) ;  "  State  Trials  of  the  United 
States  during  the  Administrations  of  Washing- 
ton and  Adams"  (1849);  "Precedents  of  In- 
dictments and  Pleas  adapted  to  the  Use  both 
of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  and  those 
of  the  several  States"  (1849) ;  "A  Treatise  on 
the  Law  of  Homicide  in  the  United  States'* 
(1865);  "A  Treatise  on  Theism  and  Skepti- 
cism" (1869);  with  N.  Still6,  M.  D.,  "A  Trea- 
tise on  Medical  Jurisprudence"  (1856;  revised 
ed.,  1860) ;  "  The  Silence  of  Scripture,  a  Se- 
ries of  Lectures"  (1867);  "Treatise  on  the 
Conflict  of  Laws"  (1872);  and  "The  Law  of 
Agency  and  Agents"  (1876).  He  was  for  a 
time  associate  editor  of  the  "Episcopal  Re- 
corder," Philadelphia. 

WHARTON,  Hmy,  an  English  clergyman, 
bom  in  Worstead,  Norfolk,  Nov.  9,  1664,  died 
in  Newton,  Cambridgeshire,  March  5,  1695. 
He  graduated  at  Cains  college,  Cambridge,  in 
1684,  and  in  1686  became  assistant  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Cave  in  the  compilation  of  his  Scriptorum 
Eccletioiticorum  HUtoria  Literaria  (1688-'9). 
He  was  afterward  appointed  one  of  the  chap- 
lains of  Archbishop  Sancroft  His  numerous 
works  include  J.n^^ia  Sacra  (2  vols,  fol.,  1691), 
a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  biographies;  "A 
Defence  of  Pluralities"  (8vo,  1692);  and  a 
pamphlet  criticising  Burnetts  history. 

WHARTOBf.  I.  TbMUU  WhlitM,  marquis  of, 
an  English  statesman,  bom  about  1640,  died  in 
London,  April  12,  1716.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Philip,  fourth  Baron  Wharton,  with 
whom  he  was  among  the  first  to  join  William 
of  Orange  upon  his  arrival  in  England  in  1688. 
He  held  several  important  offices  under  Wil* 
liam,  and  subsequenuy  was  one  of  the  commis-^ 
sioners  for  arranging  the  treaty  of  union  with 
Scotland.  He  succeeded  to  his  father^s  title  in 
1696,  and  in  1706  was  created  Viscount  Win- 
chenden  and  Earl  Wharton ;  and  he  was  also 
made  a  peer  of  Ireland  as  earl  of  Bathfarn- 
ham  and  marquis  of  Catherlough.  In  1708  he 
was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which 
office  he  held  for  two  years,  Addison  being 
his  secretary ;  and  on  the  accession  of  George 
I.  he  was  created  marauis  of  Wharton,  and  lord 
privy  seal  in  the  Halifax  ministry.  He  wss 
throughout  life  a  devoted  whig,  and  unrivalled 
as  a  party  manager,  but  notoriously  immoral 
and  unprincipled.  According  to  Bishop  Peroj, 
he  was  the  author  of  the  famous  Irish  ballad 
of  ''LUlibulero.''  IL  VOf^  Whait«,  duke  of, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  December,  1698, 
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died  fa  Cftt&tocia,  Spain,  May  81,  1781.  At 
16  yean  of  age  he  married  a  woman  far  inferior 
in  rank  to  himseif,  which  so  disconcerted  his 
parents  that  they  both  died  heart-broken,  it  is 
said,  within  a  year.  In  conformity  with  his 
father^s  plans,  however,  he  went  in  1716  to 
Geneva  to  complete  his  education,  but  soon 
parted  from  his  Oalvinist  tutor,  and  traveUed 
to  Avignon,  where  he  received  from  the  pre- 
tender the  title  of  duke  of  Northumberland. 
He  next  went  to  Paris,  where  he  borrowed 
from  the  widow  of  James  II.  £2,000,  promising 
to  employ  it  in  the  interest  of  the  Jacobites. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1716  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  Irish  house  'of  peers,  and  ^eatly  distin- 
gaished  himself  as  a  debater.  Within  a  year 
he  was  created  dake  of  Wharton  in  the  Eng- 
lish peerage.  In  1720  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
English  house  of  peers,  where  he  soon  threw 
the  weight  of  his  brilliant  talents  against  ti)e 
ministry.  Within  three  years  he  became  greatly 
involved  by  his  extravagance;  and  early  in 
1724,  having  for  several  months  edited  a  semi- 
weekly  political  naper  called  the  "  True  Brit- 
on,*' he  went  to  Vienna,  and  thence  to  Madrid. 
He  soon  made  no  secret  of  his  adherence  to 
the  pretender,  and  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  in 
1727  he  openly  appeared  as  aide-de-camp  to 
the  count  of  Torres.  The  king  of  Spain  made 
him  colonel  of  an  Irish  regiment  in  the  Spanish 
service,  but  in  England  he  was  attainted  for 
high  treason  and  dispossessed  of  the  remnant 
of  his  property.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
passed  in  wandering.  In  1782  appeared  the 
"Life  and  Writings  of  Philip,  late  Duke  of 
Wharton"  (2  vols.  8vo),  containing  his  ^*  True 
Briton  "  papers  and  speech  in  defence  of  Atter- 
bury;  and  there  is  another  publication  in  2 
vols.  8vo,  purporting  to  contain  the  poetical 
works  of  himself  and  his  friends. 

WHAB109,  ThfMUy  an  English  physician,  bom 
in  Yorkshire  about  1610,  died  in  London  in 
1678.  He  was  fellow  of  the  London  college 
of  physicians,  and  a  lecturer  in  Gresham  col- 
lege. He  is  remembered  principally  by  his  dis- 
covery of  the  excretory  duct  of  the  submaxil- 
laiy  gland,  known  as  "  Wharton's  duct."  His 
chief  publication  was  his  Ad^nographia^  seu 
Deieriptio  Olandularum  totius  CorporU  (Lon- 
don, 1666). 

WflATCOH,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Washing- 
ton territory,  bounded  N.  by  British  Colum- 
bia and  W.  by  Washington  sound,  lying  be- 
tween the  gulf  of  Georgia  and  the  strait  of 
Fuoa;  area,  about  4,100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
684.  It  is  watered  by  several  streams.  The 
coast  is  indented  by  Bellingham  bay,  near 
which  is  Lake  Whatoom,  and  in  the  vicinity 
are  coal  mines.  The  interior  is  covered  with 
dense  forests,  and  the  E.  part  is  crossed  by 
lofty  and  rugged  mountains.  Mt.  Baker  in 
this  region  is  over  10,000  ft.  high.  Lumber  is 
the  principal  source  of  wealth.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  1,275  bushels  of  wheat, 
5,480  of  oats,  1,686  of  barley,  2,892  of  peas 
and  beans,  28,600  of  potatoes,  80,210  lbs.  of 
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wool,  16,600  of  butter,  and  1,864  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  181  horses,  617  milch  cows,  1,485 
other  cattle,  10,070  sheep,  and  1,684  swine. 
Capital,  Whatcom. 

WHATELY,  Rkkaid,  an  English  prelate,  bom 
in  London,  Feb.  1,  1787,  died  in  Dublin,  Oct 
8,  1868.  He  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1808,  be- 
came a  fellow  of  Oriel  college  in  1811,  was 
appointed  Bampton  lecturer  in  1822,  and  the 
same  year  became  rector  of  Halesworth  in  Suf- 
folk. In  1825  he  was  chosen  principal  of  St. 
Albania  hall,  Oxford,  in  1680  was  appointed 
professor  of  political  economy  at  Oxford,  and 
in  1881  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Dublin 
and  bishop  of  Glendalagfa.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  establishing  the  *'  national  system  of 
education  "  in  Ireland,  and  endowed  the  pro- 
fessorship of  political  economy  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Dublin.  He  resigned  his  connection 
with  the  board  of  Irish  education  in  1858.  In 
theology  he  is  reckoned  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  broad  church  party.  His  most  important 
works  are :  "  Historic  Doubts  relative  to  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  "  (London,  1819) ;  "  On  the 
Use  and  Abuse  of  Party  Feeling  in  Religion  " 

g Hampton  lectures,  1822);  "The  Christian's 
nty  with  respect  to  the  Established  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Laws"  (1821);  "Essays  on 
some  of  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Christian 
Beligion"  (1625;  new  American  ed.,  Ando- 
ver,  1870);  "Elements  of  Logic"  (1826); 
"Elements  of  Rhetoric"  (1828);  "Essays  on 
some  of  the  Difficulties  in  the  Writings  of  St. 
Paul,"&c.  (1828);  "  Introductory  Lectures  to 
Political  Economy"  (1681);  "Introductory 
Lectures  on  the  Study  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  " 
(1849)  ;  "  English  Synonymes  "  (1851) ;  "  Ba- 
con's Essays,  with  Notes"  (1656);  "Scrip- 
ture Doctrine  concerning  the  Sacraments" 
(1857);  "Introductory  Lessons  on  Mind" 
(1859)  ;  "Introductory  Lessons  on  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution  "  (1859)  ;  "  Lectures  on 
some  of  the  Parables"  (1860);  "Lectures  on 
Prayer"  (1660);  "General  View  of  the  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Corruption  of  Christianity,  with 
a  Sketch  of  the  Author,  and  a  catalogue  of 
his  Writings"  (New  York,  1860);  and  "Mis- 
cellaneous  Lectures  and  Reviews"  (London, 
1861).  His  "  Miscellaneous  Remains  "  have 
been  edited  by  Miss  E.J.  Whately  (1864). 

WHEA'(  (A.-S.  hutteUy  white,  in  distinction 
from  rye  and  other  dark-colored  grains),  a  ce- 
real, triticum  vulgare,  which  has  been  cultiva* 
ted  from  the  earliest  antiquity,  and  now  fur- 
nishes the  principal  breadstuff  in  all  civilized 
countries.  The  wheat  genus,  tritieum  (the 
classical  name),  belongs  to  the  subtribe  of 
grasses  called  hordnnem^  from  barley,  which  is 
in  structure  closely  related  to  wheat,  and  rye 
also  belongs  in  the  same  division;  all  these 
have  their  one-  to  many-flowered  spikelets  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  zigzag  Jointed  stem  or  ra- 
chis,  which  is  excavated  to  form  a  notch  at 
each  joint.  In  triticum  there  is  but  a  single 
spikelet  at  each  Joint,  its  two  glumes  placed 
transversely,  and  it  is  from  three-  to  several- 
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flowered ;  the  lower  palet  is  pointed,  or  far- 
nUhed  at  the  tips  with  an  awn  of  yariable 
length;  stamens  three.  Besides  the  grain- 
prodaoing  species,  all  of  which  are  annaals, 
there  are  several  with  perennial  roots,  which 
hy  some  botanists  have  been  placed  in  a  dis- 
tinct genus,  agropyron^  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  troublesome  T,  repem,  (See 
ConoH  Gbass.)    Wheat  has  a  dense  four-sided 

S)ike ;  the  turgid  spikelets  are  three-  to  five- 
bwered,  with  ventricose,  blunt  glumes;  the 
palets  awned  or  awnless,  and  the  grain  free 
from  the  upper  palet,  with  a  longitudinal  fur- 
row on  one  side,  very  turgid  on  the  other, 
and  hairy  at  the  top.  The  spring  and  winter 
wheats,  which  have  been  sometimes  described 
as  distinct,  are  only  forms  produced  by  culti- 
vation, as  it  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated 
that  by  a  few  years^  successive  growing  spring 
wheat  may  be  converted  into  the  winter  vari- 
ety, and  f>ice  vina.  Like  other  cereals,  wheat 
is  not  certainly  known  in  the  wild  state,  and 
its  origin  has  been  the  subject  of  much  specu- 
lation ;  some  suppose  it  to  be  a  plant  now  ex- 
tinct in  the  wild  state,  others  that  it  is  the  cul- 
tivated form  of  what  are  now  regarded  as  dis- 
tinct wild  species.  De  Oandolle  is  disposed  to 
accept  the  testimony  of  travellers  who  say  they 
have  found  T.  vulgare  in  various  parts  of  Asia 
in  localities  where  it  was  not  likely  to  have 
escaped  from  cultivation.  About  1855  M.  Fa- 
bre  asserted  that  he  had  established  by  experi- 
ment the  fact  that  wheat  was  (ggilops  ovata  (a 
common  grass  in  southern  Europe),  developed 
by  cultivation ;  he  asserted  that  by  suooessive 
sowings  he  had  produced  forms  of  agilopi 
which  pass  for  species,  and  by  continuing  this 
course  for  13  years  produced  perfect  wheat. 
His  experiments  are  not  credited,  as  the  grass 
is  now  known  to  have  been  accidentally  or 
otherwise  hybridized  with  wheat.  The  varie- 
ties of  wheat  are  very  numerous,  one  French 
experimenter  having  cultivated  over  150,  and 
another  822.  The  plant  differs  in  stature, 
habit,  and  foliage,  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
spike  or  head,  the  number  of  flowers  in  the 
spikelet,  the  shape  and  size  of  the  floral  enve- 
lopes, the  presence  or  absence  of  a  beard  or 
awn  and  its  character,  and  the  size,  form,  color, 
and  hairiness  of  the  gram.  So  widely  differ- 
ent are  some  of  the  varieties,  which  have  re- 
tained their  identity  through  centuries  of  cul- 
tivation, that  some  botanists  think  they  must 
have  originated  from  four  or  five  distinct  spe- 
cies ;  other  kinds  vary  greatly  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  soil.  The  mention  of  wheat  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  its  culture  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  are  proofs  of  its  antiquity,  and  Chi- 
nese history  declares  that  it  was  introduced  in- 
to Ohina  by  the  emperor  Shin-nung  about  2700 
B.  0. — ^The  limit  to  the  successful  cultivation 
of  wheat  is  not  determined  so  much  by  the 
cold  of  winter  as  by  the  temperature  of  sum- 
mer, 57*2°  bein^  the  minimum  mean  tempera- 
ture in  which  it  will  mature.  The  southern 
limits  vary  between  20*"  and  25*"  N.  and  S.  lati- 


tude, though  at  a  sufficient  elevation  it  may  bo 
grown  near  the  equator.  Wheat  is  largely  cul- 
tivated in  most  European  countries;  some 
which  a  few  years  ago  were  exporters  do  not 
now  raise  enough  for  their  own  consumption ; 
the  principal  wheat-exporting  countries  at  pres- 
ent, besides  the  United  States,  are  Russia,  Den- 
mark, Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Ohili.  In  the 
United  States  wheat  growing  has  regularly  ex- 
tended westward ;  in  some  of  the  older  states 
an  improvident  course  of  agriculture  exhausted 
the  land  until  remunerative  crops  could  no 
longer  be  raised ;  in  the  lack  of  a  system  of 
rotation  the  soil  became  stocked  with  the  seeds 
of  weeds,  and  the  increase  of  destructive  in- 
sects added  to  the  difficulties  which  made  it 
necessary  to  seek  new  land;  but  where  better 
farming  previuled,  the  crop  is  still  profitably 
grown.  The  new  prairie  soil  of  the  western 
states  allows  the  crop  to  be  raised  without  the 
expense  for  fertilizers  to  which  the  eastern  far- 
mer is  subjected,  though  this  is  in  great  mea- 
sure offset  by  the  cost  of  transporting  western 
grain  to  market.  The  chief  wheat-growing 
states  and  their  production  in  1878  were 
Iowa,  84,600,000  bushels;  Illinois,  28,417,000 
Minnesota,  28,066,000;  Wisconsin,  26,822,000 
Oalifomia,  21,504,000;  Indiana,  20,882,000 
Ohio,  18,567,000;  Pennsylvania,  15,548,000 
Michigan,  14,214,000;  Missouri,  11,927,000 
Tennessee,  7,414,000;  Kentucky,  7,225,000 
New  York,  7,047,000 ;  Virginia,  6,788,000 
Maryland,  5,262,000;  Kansas,  4,880,000;  Ne- 
braska, 8,584,000;  Oregon,  8,127,000 ;  North 
Carolina,  2,795,000;  West  Virginia,  2,657,000 ; 
G^rgia,  2,176,000;  and  New  Jersey,  1,948,- 
000.  The  total  production  of  the  United  States 
in  1874  was  809,102,700  bushels,  from  24^967,- 
027  acres,  averaging  12*8  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Nothing  in  the  history  of  our  agriculture  ia 
more  rtriking  than  the  remarkable  inoreaae 
of  wheat  growing  on  the  Pacific  coast,  espe- 
cially in  Oalifomia,  where  the  crop  in  1850 
was  only  17,200  bushels,  most  of  the  grain 
consumed  being  at  that  time  brought  from 
Chili.  Both  soil  and  climate  are  most  favor- 
able to  its  culture ;  2,000  to  4,000  acres  is  a 
moderate  size  for  a  wheat  farm,  and  those 
ten  times  as  large  are  not  rare.  The  climate 
is  so  rainless  in  summer  that  the  bags  of  grain 
may  be  stacked  up  in  the  open  field  for  weeka, 
without  fear  of  injury. — Probably  not  more 
than  a  dozen  varieties  are  in  general  cultiva- 
tion in  this  country,  though  each  is  apt  to 
have  several  local  names,  and  a  variety  if  long 
cultivated  in  one  district  may  seem  much  un- 
like the  same  that  has  been  grown  for  several 
years  in  a  different  locality.  New  sorts  are 
frequently  offered  as  superior  in  productive- 
ness to  all  others;  but  every  good  farmer 
knows  that  the  more  productive  the  wheats 
the  better  must  be  the  soil.  Spring  wheat 
is  sown  and  harvested  the  same  year,  while 
winter  wheat  is  sown  in  autumn,  nsuaUy  in 
September,  when  it  germinates,  and  the  plant 
grows  until  stopped  by  cold  weather;  it  re- 
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mainB  dormant  daring  the  winter,  and  renews 
its  growth  in  the  spring,  ripening  about  mid- 
rammer.  These  groaps  are  saMivided  into 
white  and  red  or  amber  varieties,  and  these 
again  into  bald  and  bearded  wheat.  Among 
the  spring  varieties,  the  China,  also  called  tea 
wheat  (as  it  is  said 
to  have  oome  from 
a  grain  f oand  in  a 
box  of  tea),  Medi- 
terranean spring, 
and  Canada  club 
are  leading  kinds. 
Of  winter  wheats 
the  white  varieties 
are  most  esteemed; 
the  most  promi- 
nent of  these  are : 
the  Diehl,  bald  and 
early  ripening;  the 
Clauson  or  Seneca, 
with  a  red  chaff 
and  white  grain; 
Boughton  (often 
called  Oregon), 
white  Michigan, 
white  Mediterra- 
nean, and  Sonle's. 
Among  the  red  or 
amber  varieties  are 
the  red  Mediterra- 
nean, one  of  the 
best  for  ordinary- 
soils,  the  amber, 
the  Fultz,  the  Wit- 
ter, and  others. 
Formerly  .spring 
wheats  brought  a  lower  price  than  &e  others, 
but  since  the  recent  introduction  of  what  is 
called  the  ^^  new  process  "  of  grinding,  in  which 
the  grain  is  first  deprived  of  its  outer  cov- 
ering, they  are  preferred  for  some  kinds  of 
flour,  and  bring  as  much  or  more  than  the 
winter  kinds.  Wheat  in  a  rotation  is  sown 
on  a  tamed  clover  sod,  or  on  land  which  has 
been  heavily  manured  the  previous  year  for 
a  com  or  root  crop;  fresh  stable  manure  is 
objectionable,  but  artificial  fertilizers  are  used, 
and  lime,  where  there  is  much  organic  matter 
in  the  soil,  is  beneficial ;  careful  cultivators  take 
great  pains  to  clean  their  seed  wheat  from  oth- 
er seeds,  and  to  get  rid  of  dl  the  light  kernels ; 
where  smut  is  apprehended,  the  seed  is  wetted 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  strong 
brine,  to  kill  the  fungus  spores.  The  seed  is 
sown  broadcast,  or  preferably  by  means  of  a 
drill,  which  deposits  it  in  rows  and  covers  it ; 
when  sown  broadcast  it  is  harrowed  or  ploughed 
in.  In  spring  the  winter  wheat  is  harrowed. 
The  weeos  most  troublesome  to  wheat  in  this 
country  are  the  cockle  (lyehnis  githago\  of  the 
pink  family,  and  chess  or  cheat  (fnimuB  tecii- 
Ztnitt),  which  is  sometimes  so  abundant  that 
ignoriant  persons  believe  it  to  be  degenerate 
wheat,  ui  some  of  the  New  York  wheat- 
growing    counties    gromwell    (lit?u)9pennuin 


Wlntor  Wheat— Bald  and 
Bearded. 


ai^€nse\  there  called  red-root,  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  obstacles  to  the  farmer.  Rust 
and  smut  are  minute  vegetable  forms  which 
often  cause  serious  damage  to  the  stalk  and 
grain.  (See  Funoi.)  Wheat  is  liable  to  be 
m^'ured  by  several  insects,  ^ee  Hessian  Fly, 
Weevil,  Wheat  Fly,  and  Wheat  Moth.)^ 
The  history  of  most  of  the  wheat-growing 
portions  of  this  country  shows  a  regular  de- 
crease in  the  yield ;  counties  in  the  state  of 
New  York  in  which  the  average  yield  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  was  20  to  80  bushels 
to  the  acre,  now  return  5  to  7  bushels ;  in  the 
fertUe  soil  of  Ohio  the  average  diminished  in 
60  years  from  26  bushels  to  half  that  amount ; 
and  so  Ions  as  there  remain  new  lands  to  be 
cultivated  this  will  probably  continue  to  be  the 
case.  That  this  decrease  is  due  to  the  lack 
of  a  proper  system  of  affriculture  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  England,  where  the  land  has 
been  under  cultivation  for  centuries,  the  av- 
erage yield  is  86  bushels  to  the  acre.  Seeds  of 
wheat  retain  their  vitality  from  8  to  7  years : 
the  stories  of  **  mummy  wheat,"  which  is  said 
to  have  germinated  after  remaining  thousands 
of  years  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  are  now  dis- 
credited; the  cunning  Arabs  have  even  sup- 
plied credulous  travellers  with  mummied  maize 
grains  and  dahlia  tubers, 
neither  of  which  were 
known  before  the  discov- 
ery of  America. — Besides 
tritieum  fmlgare^  a  few 
other  species  are  cultiva- 
ted in  some  countries,  but 
have  not  been  found  desi- 
rable in  this.  The  Egyp- 
tian wheat  {T.  turgidum) 
has  heavy  heads  which 
bend  over  to  one  side,  and 
hairy  spikelets ;  forms  of 
it  have  been  somewhat 
cultivated  in  England,  on 
low  lands,  but  it  yields  an 
inferior  flour.  The  one- 
grained  wheat  {T,  mono- 
coceum),  also  called  St.  Pe- 
ter's corn,  has  but  one  fer- 
tile floret  in  the  spikelet, 
the  grain  of  which  ripen- 
ing gives  the  head  much 
the  appearance  of  barley; 
its  cultivation  is  oonflned 
to  the  mountainous  por- 
tions of  Europe.  Spelt 
wheat,  or  spelt  (71 9petta\ 
bears  a  similar  name  in 
several  European  langua- 
ges, and  is  much  cultiva- 
ted on  the  continent;  it 
has  a  fiat  spike,  which 
readily  breaks  up  at  the 
joints,  and  the  grain  is  adherent  to  the  palet 
or  husk ;  it  is  only  rarely  grown  in  this  coun- 
try by  Europeans,  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  it  at  home. — ^Wheat  properly  stands  at  the 


1.  Bpeh  (Tritknm  apelta). 

2.  St  Peter's  Ck)ni  (Triti- 
cum  monocoocam). 
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head  of  food  grains,  as  it  contains,  besides  a 
large  amonnt  of  starch,  nitrogenons  princi- 
ples, and  those  mineral  elements  required  by 
the  animal  system;  the  grain  raised  in  dif- 
ferent coantries  or  on  unlike  soils,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  different  varieties,  shows  consider- 
able variation  in  the  proximate  constituents. 
The  average  of  recent  analyses  gives  in  100 
parts :  water,  14*4 ;  mineral  matter,  or  ash,  2  ; 
albuminoids,  18;  carbohydrates,  67*6;  crude 
fibre,  8 ;  fat,  1*5.  The  important  constituents 
vary  between  the  following  extremes:  albu- 
minoids, from  10*7  to  21*5;  carbohydrates, 
60*2  to  70*2 ;  crude  fibre,  1*7  to  8-8.  As  to 
the  mineral  constituents,  the  average  of  78 
analyses  gives  the  percentage  of  ash  in  the 
grain  at  2*07 ;  this  chiefiy  consists,  in  100  partsf 
of  potash  81 '1,  soda  8*5,  magnesia  12*2,  lime 
8*1,  phosphoric  acid  46*2,  with  sulphuric  acid, 
chlorine,  &c. — Wheat  is  mostly  consumed  in 
the  form  of  fiour,  the  composition  of  which 
depends  greatly  upon  the  manner  of  grinding. 
When  a  thin  cross  section  of  a  wheat  grain 
is  examined  with  the  microscope,  the  surface 
is  found  to  consist  of  three  layers  of  cells,  the 
innermost  being  of 
longer  cells  than  the 
outer  two ;  these  to- 
gether form  the  hull 
or  bran ;  just  within 
these  are  cells  con- 
taining aleurone  (a 
convenient  collective 
name  for  those  gran- 
ules which  consist 
mainly  of  albumi- 
noids), and  within 
these  are  cells  having  starch  as  their  chief 
content,  though  aleurone  and  mineral  mat- 
ters are  more  or  less  scattered  throughout  the 
grain,  of  which  the  starch  cells  make  up  the 
body.  It  is  evident  that  the  quality  of  the 
flour  will  depend  upon  that  of  the  wheat,  and 
the  method  by  which  its  parts  are  separated 
in  the  mechanical  operation  of  flouring;  mill- 
ers exercise  much  sldll  in  so  mixing  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  as  to  produce  flour  of  a  uni- 
form quality.  The  finest  fiour  is  that  which 
most  nearly  approaches  pure  starch,  though 
not  the  most  nutritious.  After  grinding,  the 
whole  as  it  comes  from  the  mill  passes  into 
a  long  cylinder  or  bolt;  this  is  an  octagond 
frame,  sometimes  over  80  ft.  long,  about  8  ft. 
in  diameter,  inclining  f  in.  for  each  foot  in 
length,  and  arranged  to  revolve ;  it  is  covered 
witn  bolting  cloth,  a  sieve-like  silken  fabric  of 
various  degrees  of  fineness,  that  near  the  up- 
per end  of  the  bolt  having  the  closest  mesh ; 
the  meal  from  the  mill,  being  deposited  at  the 
upper  end  of  this,  is  separated  into  different 
degrees  of  fineness,  while  the  coarser  portions 
pass  out  at  the  lower  end.  The  fine  fiour, 
about  80  per  cent,  of  the  grain,  passes  through 
the  upper  portion  of  the  bolt,  while  the  coarser 
appears  lower  down,  and  is  known  as  mid- 
dlings, pollard,  and  by  various   other  local 
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names;  the  coarsest  is  shorts  and  bran.  In 
fine  flour  the  percentage  of  starch  is  much 
greater,  and  that  of  the  albuminoids  and  earthy 
matters  less,  than  in  the  whole  grain;  conse- 
quently this  is  not  so  nutritious  as  a  flour 
which  more  nearly  represents  the  wheat  it- 
self. Yarious  expedients  have  been  used  for 
producing  a  flour  which  shall  contain  moro 
albuminoids  and  phosphates  than  fine  fiour; 
the  well  known  Graham  fiour  should  consist 
of  the  whole  wheat  ground  fine,  but  much  that 
is  sold  under  this  name  is  merely  bran  and 
shorts  subjected  to  a  second  grinding ;  proper- 
ly prepared,  Graham  fiour  is  very  nutritious, 
but,  owing  to  the  amount  of  crude  fibre  it 
contains,  irritates  the  bowels  of  weak  persons. 
Of  late  there  have  been  several  processes  in- 
vented, which  propose  to  first  remove  the  in- 
ert hull  or  bran  and  then  grind  the  decortica- 
ted grain ;  flour  prepared  in  this  maimer  is  as 
fine  as  any  other,  and  contains  much  more  of 
the  nutritive  principles.  Whole  wheat,  pre- 
pared by  soaking,  and  afterward  boiled  with 
milk  and  sweetened,  was  formerly  used  as 
food  in  England  under  the  name  of  frumity. 
In  this  countiy  wheat,  first  carefully  freed 
from  its  hairs  and  all  foreign  substances,  is 
coarsely  ground,  and  is  much  used  as  a  dietetic 
preparation  under  the  name  of  crushed  or 
cracked  wheat,  or  wheaten  grits.  The  wheat 
of  southern  countries  contains  a  larger  per- 
centage of  albuminoids  than  any  other,  and 
is  us^  to  make  macaroni,  a  favorite  food  in 
southern  Europe,  and  imported  into  this  coun- 
try in  considerable  quantities.  (See  Maoa.- 
HOKi.)  Bran  and  shorts  are  valuable  food  for 
domestic  animals,  especially  for  milch  cows; 
bran  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  albumi- 
noids, fat,  and  phosphates  than  whole  wheat, 
and  more  starch  remains  with  it  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  Wheat  straw,  while  it  is 
wasted  or  even  burned  to  get  rid  of  it  by 
improvident  farmers,  is  of  value  as  food,  es- 
pecially to  mix  with  the  more  concentrated 
foods,  such  as  Indiui  meal  and  oil  cake.  The 
threshing  machines  break  up  the  straw  quite 
short,  and  this  prevents  its  being  utilized  for 
many  of  the  purposes  for  which  hand-threshed 
straw  may  be  employed.    (See  Straw.) 

WHEAT  IliT)  the  name  given  in  Europe  to 
the  cecidamyia  tritici  (Eirby).  a  small  dipter- 
ous insect  of  the  family  of  gall  gnats,  from  its 
depredations  on  wheat,  to  which  it  is  nearly 
as  destructive  as  the  famous  and  closely  allied 
species,  the  Hessian  fiy.  The  perfect  insect 
is  -ji^  of  an  inch  long,  orange  red,  with  whitish 
wings  hairy  on  the  edges,  and  black  eyes. 
They  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  centre  of  the 
corolla  of  the  wheat  fiower,  coming  out  in 
great  numbers  between  7  and  9  P.  M.  early 
in  June,  several  laying  on  the  same  ear ;  the 
eggs  are  hatched  in  ei^t  to  ten  days,  and  the 
larvffi.  footless  grubs  nearly  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  long  when  fully  grown,  feed  upon  the 
fiower,  rendering  it  abortive,  and  not  upon 
the  stem  like  the  Hessian  fiy ;  they  are  yellow- 
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ish,  with  sharp  head  and  trancated  tail,  and 
have  a  quick  wriggling  motion ;  hy  the  first 
of  August  they  descend  ahout  half  an  inch 
into  the  earth,  and  there  remain  through  the 
winter.     The  pupa  is  narrower,  rufous,  and 
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Wheat  Fly  (CeeldomylA  fritid). 

sharp  at  both  ends.  An  insect  considered  by 
Harris  the  same  appeared  in  northern  New 
England  about  1828,  whence  it  spread  to  Can- 
ada, Massachusetts,  and  Kew  York,  and  dis- 
appeared only  by  being  starved  out  by  a  change 
of  crop  or  the  substitution  of  late  sown  spring 
wheat.  (See  Harris,  ^^On  the  Insects  inju- 
rious to  vegetation.^O  The  most  efficacious 
remedies  are  fumigations  with  sulphur  for 
several  evenings  in  succession  while  the  gp*ain 
is  in  blossom ;  lime  and  ashes  strewn  over 
them  when  wet  with  dew ;  liming  and  plough- 
ing the  soil  into  which  they  have  burrowed ; 
and  sowing  late  in  spring  or  early  in  autumn. 
A  Uttle  black  ichneumon  fly  deposits  her  eggs 
within  these  larvse,  and  destroys  many. 

WHEATI1ET9  PkUHs,  a  negro  poetess,  bom  in 
Africa  aboat  1758,  died  in  Boston,  Dec.  5, 1794. 
She  was  brought  to  Boston  in  1761,  was  pur- 
chased by  Mrs.  Wheatley,  was  instructed  by 
her  mistress  and  her  daughters,  and  acquired 
a  superior  education.  She  wrote  verses  at 
the  age  of  14,  and  at  19  visited  England,  where 
she  attractea  much  attention.  A  volume  of 
her  poems  was  published  there,  containing  her 
portrait,  and  bearing  the  title,  "  Poems  on  va- 
rious Subjects,  Religious  and  Moral,  by  Phillis 
Wheatley,  Negro  Servant  to  Mr.  John  Wheat- 
ley  of  Boston,  in  New  England"  (Ix>ndon, 
1773).  It  was  reprinted  in  Boston,  and  passed 
through  several  editions.  The  family  of  Mr. 
Wheatley  being  broken  up  by  death,  she  mar- 
ried a  negro  named  Peters,  and  her  last  days 
were  spent  in  extreme  want.  Her  letters  were 
privately  printed  in  1864. 

WHEAT  MOm.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
moths  which  do  serious  injury  to  grain  crops, 
not  only  in  America,  but  also  in  Europe, 
where  they  both  originated ;  one  is  the  tinea 
graneUa,  frequently  called  com  moth,  and  the 
other  the  hutalis  or  geUchia  cerealella^  which 
has  received  the  name  of  Angoumois  grain 
moth,  from  the  district  in  France  where  its 
ravages  first  proved  extensive.    The  first  is  a 


Tinea  gnm«lla. 


minute  insect,  closely  allied  to  the  common 
clothes  moth,  belonging  to  the  same  family 
tineada.  The  caterpillar  which  does  the  injury 
attacks  stored  grain  and  not  the  growing 
wheat ;  it  is  a  small,  soft,  pale  buff,  cylindricd 
worm,  with  a  dark  head  and  dark  spot  behind 
the  head,  and  is  scarcely  half  an  inch  in  length 
when  fully  grown ;  these  caterpillars  pass  from 
one  g^ain  to  another,  gnawing  large  holes  in 
them,  and  spinning  little  threads  of  silk  wher- 
ever they  go,  so  that  grain  much  infested  by 
them  will  frequently  be  entirely  entangled  in 
webs.  It  spins  a  cocoon  made 
of  grains  of  wood  mingled 
with  silk,  much  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  wheat  grains,  and 
emerges  as  a  moth  in  the  suc- 
ceeding summer,  having  very 
much  the  appearance  of  the  clothes  moth,  ex- 
cept in  its  markings;  the  wings  are  very  long 
and  narrow,  and  heavily  fringed,  spreading  but 
little  more  than  half  an  inch ;  the  upper  wings 
are  pale  buff  mottled  with  dark  brown,  and 
the  under  wings  uniform  pale  brownish.  The 
Angoumois  grain  moth  belongs  to  the  family 
yponomentadcB^  and  is  even  smaller  than  the 
preceding ;  yet  so  abundantly  does  it  propagate 
itself  that  in  France  whole  provinces  have 
been  threatened  with  famine  by  the  almost  to- 
tal destruction  of  their  crops  of  barley  and 
wheat.  The  upper  wings  are  pale  cinnamon 
brown,  having  the  lustre  of  satin ;  under  wings 
of  a  leaden  color,  and  very  broadly  fringed. 
About  76  eggs  are  laid  by  a  single  insect, 
spread  about  in  groups  upon  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent grains ;  in  a  few  days  the  caterpillars  are 
hatched,  and  the  work  of  destmction  begins ; 
each  seeks  a  grain  of  wheat,  into  which  it  bur- 
rows, closing  up  the  minute  entrance;  a  single 
grain  affords  just  sufficient  nutriment  to  last 
the  caterpillar  during  its  life ;  at  maturity  it 
is  only  about  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  very 
smooth  and  quite  white,  with  its  head  only  a 
little  brown ;  it  partitions  off  at  one  side  of  its 
abode  the  loose  particles  of  rejected  material 
by  a  thin  web,  and  then  eats  a  hole  through 
the  shell,  leaving  only  so  thin  a  pellicle  as  the 
escaping  moth  may  break  through,  after  which 
it  changes  within  the  grain  to  a  smooth  chry- 
salis, blunt  at  either  end.  There  are  two 
broods  at  least  of  the  moth,  one  appearing  in 
the  autunm,  and  laying  eggs  to  produce  the 
caterpillars  which  live  in  the  hearts  of  the 
grain  during  the  winter,  the  other  appearing 
as  moths  in  the  late  spring,  whose  progeny 
require  but  a  short  time  for  their  maturity. 
The  best  mode  of  checking  their  ravages  ap- 
pears to  be  by  kiln-drying  the  gp*ain  which  has 
been  attacked. 

WHEATOBf,  Henry,  an  American  publicist, 
bom  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Nov.  27,  I786,  died 
in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  March  11,  1848.  He 
graduated  at  Brown  university  (then  Rhode 
Island  college)  in  1802,  studied  law,  and  after 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  visited  Europe. 
Soon  after  his  return  he  settled  in  New  York, 
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where  he  practised  law  and  wrote  for  the 
*'  National  Advocate,"  a  dailj  newspaper,  on 
the  question  of  neutral  rights,  which  nad  given 
rise  to  the  existing  war  with  Great  Britain. 
Daring  the  same  period  he  was  for  a  short 
time  one  of  the  justices  of  the  marine  court. 
In  1815  he  published  a  '*  Digest  of  the  Law  of 
Maritime  Captures  or  Prizes,"  which  in  reality 
was  an  exposition  of  the  law  of  nations  as 
then  administered.  This  was  received  with 
much  favor.  About  this  time  he  also  pub- 
lished "An  Essaj  on  the  Means  of  maintaining 
the  Commercial  and  Naval  Interests  of  the 
United  States."  From  1816  to  1827  he  was 
reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States.  His  reports,  extending 
to  12  volumes,  are  largelj  annotated  and  con- 
stitute a  high  authoritj.  He  also  published 
^*  Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  1789-1829"  (2 
vols.  8vo,  New  York,  1821-'9).  During  this 
period  he  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the 
"American  Quarterly  "  and  the  "  North  Amer- 
ican Review."  His  anniversary  address  before 
the  historical  society  of  New  York  in  1820, 
upon  the  "  Science  of  Public  or  International 
Law,"  contains  the  germ  of  his  works  on  the 
law  of  nations.  In  1821  he  was  a  delegate  from 
New  York  to  the  convention  for  forming  a 
new  constitution  for  the  state.  In  1826  he 
was  associated  with  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  after- 
ward attorney  general  of  the  United  States, 
and  John  Duer  in  a  commission  for  revising 
the  statute  law  of  New  York.  In  1826  he  pub- 
lished the  "  Life  of  WilUam  Pinkney,"  and 
subsequently  wrote  an  abridgment  of  it  for 
Sparks's  "  American  Biography."  He  was  ap- 
pointed oharg6  d'affaires  to  Denmark  in  1827, 
and  resided  at  Copenhagen  till  1885,  when  he 
was  appointed  minister  resident  to  the  court  of 
Prussia.  Two  years  later  he  was  made  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary,  which  office  he  retained 
till  1846.  In  these  posts  he  won  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  diplomatist,  by  his  negotiations  on 
the  Sound  dues,  the  Scheldt  dues,  the  tolls  on 
the  Elbe,  and  the  rights  of  nataralized  citi- 
zens, and  especially  by  the  treaty  of  1844 
with  Germany,  though  that  was  rejected  by 
the  senate  for  party  reasons.  In  1881  ap- 
peared his  "  History  of  the  Northmen,  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Conquest  of  England 
by  William  of  Normandy"  (London  and  Phila- 
delphia ;  translated  into  French  by  M.  Guillot, 
Paris,  1844).  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
engaged  upon  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  this  work.  The  "  History  of  Scandi- 
navia "  (1838)  was  the  joint  production  of  Mr. 
Wheaton  and  Dr.  Crichton,  and  intended  as  a 
sequel  to  the  "  History  of  the  Northmen."  In 
1886  his  **  Elements  of  International  Law " 
appeared  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
In  1841  he  wrote  a  prize  essay  for  the  French 
institute,  under  the  title  JERsMre  dw  droit  de» 
gmu  en  Europe^  depuis  la  paix  de  WestphctUe 
jmqu^au  eongria  de  Vienne  (enlarged  ed.,  Leip- 
sic  and  Paris,  1846),  of  which  the  English  ver- 


sion is  entitled  ^*  History  of  the  Law  of  Na- 
tions in  Europe  and  America,  from  the  Ear- 
liest Times  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington  "  (New 
York,  1845).  The  ^*  Elements  of  International 
Law  "  has  ever  since  its  publication  been  re- 
garded throughout  Europe  as  a  standard  au- 
thority. In  1864  a  translation  into  Chinese 
was  made  and  published  at  Peking  by  order  of 
the  imperial  government.  After  the  author^s 
death  a  6th  edition  (Boston,  1855),  with  exten- 
sive notes  and  a  biographical  memoir,  was  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  Mr.  Wheaton's  family 
by  W.  B.  Lawrence,  who  also  edited  with  addi- 
tional notes  a  7th  edition  (1868).  An  8th  edi- 
tion with  new  notes  and  a  new  memoir,  by  R. 
H.  Dana,  jr.,  appeared  with  the  sanction  of 
the  family  in  1866.  In  1842  Mr.  Wheaton 
published  in  Philadelphia  "An  Inquiry  into 
the  British  Claim  of  a  Right  of  Search  of 
American  Vessels."  In  1848  he  was  elected 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  French  insti- 
tute, and  in  1844  a  foreign  member  of  the 
royal  academy  of  science  of  Berlin.  He  re- 
turned to  the«United  States  in  1847. 

WHEilHTMI^  Sir  Charitt,  an  English  phy- 
sicist, bom  in  Gloucester  in  1802,  diea  in 
Paris,  Oct  19, 1876.  He  was  from  early  youth 
a  musical  instrument  maker,  which  led  him  to 
investigate  the  laws  of  sound  and  their  appti- 
cation  to  music ;  and  in  1828  and  subsequent- 
ly he  published  papers  on  the  subject  in  the 
"Annals  of  Philosophy"  and  the  "Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science."  In  1888  he  published  in 
the  "Philosophical  Transactions"  papers  on 
Chladni's  figures,  and  in  1884  his  celebrated 
"Account  of  some  Experiments  to  measure 
the  Velocity  of  Electricity  and  the  Duration 
of  Electric  Light."  (See  Elbotbioitt,  vol.  vi., 
p.  509.)  In  1884  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  experimental  philosophy  in  King's  college, 
London,  and  in  1886  elected  a  fellow  of  tiie 
royal  society,  when  he  read  a  paper  entitled 
"Contributions  to  the  Physiology  of  Viaion;" 
and  this  led  to  the  invention  of  his  stereosoope, 
which  he  first  exhibited  in  1888.  In  connec- 
tion with  William  Fothergill  Cooke,  he  made 
experiments  and  attained  results  in  the  trans- 
mission of  intelligence  upon  copper  wires  by 
means  of  electricity  which  entitle  him  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  inventors  of  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  as  a  practical  reality ;  and  though 
Morse's  invention  was  undoubtedly  of  earlier 
date,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
knew  of  Morse's  discovery  at  the  time  (June, 
1886)  when  his  own  experiments  were  made 
public.  He  was  associated  with  Mr.  Cooke  in 
the  first  telegraph  patent  in  England.  The 
electro-magnetic  alarum  was  also  invented  by 
him,  as  well  as  several  instruments  for  reg^ 
tering  by  means  of  electro-magnetism  the  in- 
dications of  the  thermometer,  barometer,  to., 
transit  observations  in  astronomy,  and  extreme- 
ly short  intervals  of  time.  Among  his  other 
publications  were  papers  on  the  "  Physiology 
of  Vision  "  (1852),  the  "  Binocular  Microscope  " 
(1858),  "Fessil's  Gyroscope"  (1854),  "Powers 
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for  Arithmetical  Progression"  (1864-'6),  and 
*'  Antomatio  Telegraphy  "  (1869).  Wheatstone 
was  one  of  the  jurors  in  the  class  for  heat,  light, 
and  electricitj  in  the  Paris  exposition  of  1856. 
In  1868  he  was  knighted  and  received  the  Cop- 
ley medal  of  the  royal  society  for  his  researches 
in  acoustics,  optics,  electricity,  and  magnetism. 

WHEDOU,  DaiM  DcbIm.  an  American  clergy- 
man, born  in  Geddes,  Onondaga  co.,  N.  T., 
March  20,  1808.  He  graduated  at  Hamilton 
college  in  1828,  and  studied,  law.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  languages  and  literature  in 
the  Wesleyan  nniyersity,  Middletown,  Oonn., 
from  1882  to  1848,  and  in  1836  was  ordained  as 
a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
In  1846  he  was  elected  professor  of  rhetoric, 
logic,  and  history  in  the  university  of  Michi- 
gan, which  post  he  filled  for  eight  years ;  and 
in  1866  he  was  elected  editor  of  the  ^*  Metho- 
dist Quarterly  Review  "  and  general  editor  of 
the  publications  of  the  Methodist  book  con- 
cern, New  Torl^,  which  post  he  still  holds 
(1876).  He  has  published  "'  Public  Addresses, 
Collegiate  and  Popular''  (1866);  ''The  Free- 
dom of  the  Will"  (1864);  and  a  "Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament"  (4  vols.,  1866  et  teq,, 
to  be  completed  with  vol.  v.). 

WHCEL)  a  solid  piece  or  frame  of  wood  or 
metal,  usually  circular,  fixed  to  or  movable 
upon  a  soUd  axis,  about  the  centre  line  of 
which  in  either  case  it  is  intended  to  turn. 
The  solid  axis,  when  the  wheel  moves  freely 
npon  it,  is  commonly  called  an  axle ;  when  the 
wheel  is  fixed  to  and  turns  with  it,  an  arbor  or 
shaft.  The  true  or  mathematical  axis  is  al- 
ways the  fixed  line  about  which  the  revolution 
of  the  wheel  occurs.  This  line,  or  a  point  in 
it,  is  aJso  called  the  centre  of  the  wheel.  When, 
as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  this  centre  of  motion 
coincides  with  the  centre  of  form,  we  have  a 
centred  wheel;  in  case  the  centre  of  motion  is 
to  one  side  of  the  centre  of  form,  an  eccentric 
wheel.  Both  these  sorts  of  wheels  are  circu- 
lar; but  for  peculiar  purposes  wheels  which 
are  elliptical,  or  of  a  variety  of  curved  out- 
lines, are  employed.  Wagon  wheels  are  usual- 
ly made  of  wood,  with  a  band  of  iron.  Water 
wheels  are  made  of  wood,  supported  by  iron. 
Wheels  for  heavy  machinery,  whether  to  be 
connected  with  cogs  or  by  bands,  are  usually 
made  of  iron,  but  sometimes  of  iron  and  wood, 
and  sometimes  of  brass.  Wheels  for  clocks 
and  watches  are  usually  made  of  brass,  as  they 
also  are  in  philosophical  apparatus.  The  vari- 
ous kinds  of  wheels  are  designated  according 
to  their  uses ;  as  fly  wheels,  for  equalizing  the 
motion  of  machinery  by  employing  the  reserved 
force  of  the  momentum  of  a  rapidly  rotating 
wheel;  balance  wheels,  such  as  are  used  in 
clocks  and  watches  as  parts  of  the  escapement; 
crown  wheels,  having  the  cogs  or  teeth  upon 
the  face ;  spur  wheels,  having  them  upon  the 
periphery;  band  or  belt  wheels,  which  com- 
municate motion  to  each  other  by  means  of 
bands;  ratchet  wheels,  which  are  held  from 
moving  in  one  direction  by  means  of  a  ratchet, 
884  VOL.  xvL — 88 


&c.  When  two  wheels  are  placed  upon  a 
common  axle,  and  one  is  much  larger  than  the 
other,  the  former  is  called  a  wheel  and  the 
latter  a  ninion ;  and  the  cogs  of  the  pinion  are 
technically  called  leaves.  By  a  train  of  wheels, 
or  of  wheelwork,  is  usually  meant  more  than 
two  wheels  through  which  motion  is  succes- 
sively transmitted.  Evidently,  the  teeth  upon 
two  wheels  or  a  wheel  and  pinion  intended  to 
engage,  must  be  of  like  size  and  of  correspond- 
ing form.  The  cutting  and  forming  of  the 
teeth,  so  as  to  secure  continued  rolling  and 
action,  with  the  least  practicable  jar,  needless 
friction,  and  wear,  is  a  consideration  of  much 
importance,  and  to  which  much  study  has 
been  given.  Two  general  forms  have  been 
found  best  to  satisfy  these  conditions :  1,  that 
in  which  the  general  outline  of  the  teeth  is 
that  of  epicycloids  or  hypocycloids ;  2,  that  in 
which  they  have  the  form  of  involutes  of  a 
circle.  For  the  manner  of  determining  these 
curves  in  practice  for  teeth  of  wheels  having 
various  sizes,  and  the  use  of  the  odontograph, 
by  aid  of  which  the  curves  are  described,  as 
well  as  for  specific  information  respecting 
wheel  work  and  the  variety  of  other  connec- 
tions in  machinery  which  cannot  here  be  de- 
tailed, the  reader  is  referred  to  Willises  ^^  Prin- 
ciples of  Mechanism,"  Buchanan's  ^^  Practical 
Essays  on  Mill  Work  and  other  Machinery," 
Mosely's  ^*  Mechanical  Principles  of  Engineer- 
ing," &o.,  Rankine's  **  Applied  Mechanics," 
and  other  similar  works. — Carriage  wheels, 
in  order  to  bear  without  fracture  the  con- 
cussions to  which  they  are  subject,  require 
to  be  exceedingly  strong,  and  somewhat  elas- 
tic. Ordinary  carriage  wheels  consist  of  a 
cylindrical  block  at  the  middle,  the  nave, 
turning  on  an  axle,  and  having  spokes  in  the 
direction  of  radii,  which  unite  the  nave  with 
the  wooden  circular  segments  or  fellies  con- 
stituting the  rim,  which  are  enclosed  and 
held  together  by  a  wrought-iron  tire.  The 
tire,  being  made  slightly  small  for  the  rim,  is 
expanded  by  heating  to  redness,  and  in  this 
condition  is  driven  upon  the  rim  and  bolted  to 
it;  the  contraction  of  the  metal  in  cooling 
binds  the  fellies  very  firmly  to  one  another 
and  upon  the  spokes.  Carriage  or  wagon 
wheels  may  be  made  fiat ;  but  they  are  most 
commonly  '*  dishing  "  from  the  nave  outward 
to  the  rim,  for  the  double  purpose  of  securing 
width  of  base  to  the  vehicle,  so  as  to  lessen 
the  danger  of  overturning,  and  of  enabling  the 
wheel  better  to  resist  lateral  shocks.  M.  A. 
Morin  found,  as  the  result  of  many  experi- 
ments, the  ratio  of  the  resistance  to  be  over- 
come by  the  team  to  the  whole  load,  with 
various  styles  of  heavy-loaded  wagons,  to  vary 
from  ^  on  a  wet  road  with  ruts,  to  ^  on  a 
solid,  dry  road  of  hard  gravel ;  the  friction  at 
the  axles  being,  of  course,  reduced  by  the  best 
lubricants.  Generally,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  ratio  of  draught  to  load  on  well  macadam- 
ized roads  in  good  order  will  be  ^  to  ^;  on 
fresh  gravelled  roads,  often  as  great  as  '^ ;  on 
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gravelled  roads  beaten  hard,  ^;  and  on  the 
best  paved  or  hard  earth  roads,  about  i^.  Of 
the  most  important  of  Morin's  results  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  summary:  1,  the  resistance 
to  wagons  on  solid  metalled  roads  or  pave- 
ments, taken  with  reference  to  the  axle,  and  in 
a  direction  parallel  to  the  ground,  is  sensibly 
proportional  to  the  pressure  or  total  weight  of 
vehicle  and  load,  and  inversely  proportional  to 
the  diameter  of  the  wheels ;  2,  on  such  roads 
the  resistance  is  very  nearly  independent  of 
the  width  of  the  tires;  3,  upon  compressible 
bottoms,  such  as  earths,  sands,  gravel,  &c.,  the 
resistance  decreases  with  increased  width  of 
tire ;  upon  soft  earths,  such  as  loam  or  sand, 
the  resistance  is  independent  of  the  velocity ; 
5,  upon  metalled  roads  and  upon  pavements 
the  resistance  increases  with  the  velocity,  but 
the  resistance  is  less  as  the  wagon  is  better 
hung  (with  good  springs)  and  the  road  more 
smooth ;  6,  the  inclination  of  the  line  of  draught 
(the  direction  in  which  the  pull  of  the  team 
takes  effect)  should  approach  the  horizontal 
for  all  roads,  and  for  common  wagons  so  far  as 
the  construction  will  admit.  These  results  or 
laws  are  to  be  regarded  as  approximations,  and 
as,  practically,  varied  with  the  conditions.  It 
is  usual  not  to  bring  the  line  of  draught  near- 
er than  by  about  16°  to  the  horizontal.  (See 
the  chapter  on  "Draught  of  Vehicles''  in  Mo- 
rin's  *^  Fundamental  Ideas  of  Mechanics,  and 
Experimental  Data,"  New  York,  I860.)— Oar 
wheels  were  at  first  made  like  ordinary  spoke 
wheels,  and  were  guided  by  flanges  on  the 
rails,  as  on  the  Sheffield  colliery  railroad  in 
1767,  where  the  rails  were  of  cast-iron.  In 
1789  oar  wheels  were  made  with  flanges  to 
run  on  an  edge  rail,  that  is,  a  rail  which  rest- 
ed upon  its  ^ge  instead  of  lying  flat  These 
rails  were  first  made  of  cast  iron  and  used  at 
Loughborough,  England.  Oar  wheels  with 
cast-iron  hubs  and  rims  a^d  wrought-iron 
spokes  were  patented  by  Stevenson  and  Losh 
in  1816.  A  wrought-iron  tire  was  shrunk  on 
to  the  rim,  and  secured  in  its  seat  by  a  dove- 
tailed depression.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  in  use  in  the  United  States  the  following 
kinds  of  car  wheels,  which  may  be  mentioned 
as  examples  of  different  modes  of  construc- 
tion. The  Washburne  wheel,  patented  by  Sax 
and  Eear,  is  composed  of  a  cast-iron  centre 
surrounded  by  a  steel  tire.  It  is  made  by  first 
raising  the  tire  to  a  white  heat  and  almost  to 
the  fusing  point,  and  casting  the  centre  into 
it,  which  causes  the  union  of  the  two  parts. 
These  wheels  are  heavy  and  durable,  and  ca- 
pable of  running  200,000  miles.  As  is  the  case 
with  all  car  wheels,  the  centre  may  be  com- 
posed of  a  hub  and  spokes,  or  of  a  hub  and 
disk.  In  Moore's  patent  there  is  a  packing 
of  wood  for  diminishing  the  jar  between  the 
east-iron  centre  and  the  steel  rim,  the  latter 
being  put  on  with  hydraulic  pressure.  There 
are  many  wheels  now  made  with  a  cast-iron 
centre  and  a  steel  tire  shrunk  on.  Atwood's 
patent  wheel,  recently  introduced,  consists  of 


a  cast-iron  centre  and  steel  tire,  between  which 
there  is  a  highly  compressed  oakum  packing 
for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  jar.  The 
kind  in  most  general  use  is  the  chilled  iron 
wheel,  made  of  different  patterns  by  different 
car  wheel  companies,  but  in  all  cases  cast  into 
a  cold  cast-iron  mould,  which  chills  the  sur- 
face of  the  rim.  This  wheel  has  no  separate 
tire,  and  cannot  in  consequence  be  '^turned 
up  "  in  a  lathe  when  the  rim  becomes  worn,  as 
all  steel-tired  wheels  can.  The  usual  mileage 
of  chilled  iron  wheels  is  60,000  miles.  The 
Hamilton  steel  wheel  company  are  introducing 
a  wheel  made  of  a  mixture  of  cast  steel  and 
cast  iron,  melted  and  cast  together,  whereby 
the  strength  is  supposed  to  be  increased.  It 
is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  chilled  iron 
wheel.  Oar  wheels  are  also  made  entirely  of 
cast  steel,  which  can,  like  steel-tired  wheels,  be 
"  turned  up  "  when  worn.  The  driving  wheels 
of  locomotives  are  made  with  oast-iron  cen- 
tres and  steel  tires  shrunk  on.  Formerly  car 
wheels  were  keyed  on  their  axles,  but  now  the 
hole  in  the  hub  is  turned  slightly  smaller  than 
the  perfectly  cylindrical  axle,  which  is  then 
thrust  in  with  hydraulic  pressure.  Wheels  so 
treated  have  the  advantage  of  never  getting 
loose,  while  the  keyed  wheel  always  will  in 
time  with  constant  use.  The  bearings  of  loco- 
motive wheels,  both  small  and  drive  wheels, 
are  on  the  inside,  but  truck  wheels  have  the 
bearings  on  the  outside.  The  bearing  con- 
sists of  a  brass  or  other  composition  box  in 
which  the  wrought-iron  axle  turns. — Water 
wheels  are  intended  to  impart  to  connected 
machinery  the  moving  force  due  to  the  weight 
or  momentum  of  water,  or  to  both  these  com- 
bined. The/  are  divided  into  two  general 
sorts,  according  as  they  have  horizontal  or 
vertical  axes.  The  latter,  most  of  which  are 
also  reaction  wheels,  are  considered  under  Tns- 
BiNB.  The  former  class,  or  those  with  hori- 
zontal axes,  include  the  earliest  known  forms 
of  water  wheel;  and  they  are  generally  the 
simpler  in  construction.  If  the  natural  current 
of  a  stream  be  employed,  it  readily  appears 
that,  supposing  the  conditions  of  deptii  and 
friction  along  the  bed  to  correspond,  the  mov- 
ing force  in  any  case  will  be  as  the  product  of 
the  volume  of  water  that  would  in  a  given  time 
strike  and  act  on  the  float  boards  of  a  wheel 
into  the  amount  of  fall,  or  the  descent  of  the 
stream  within  a  given  distance.  But  omng  to 
the  irregularities  in  the  volume  and  velocity  of 
streams  at  different  seasons,  and  the  loss  of 
momentum  by  friction  against  their  beds,  it 
becomes  desirable  to  accumulate  and  retain  a 
certain  supply  or  head  of  water,  and  to  develop 
the  impelling  force  of  this,  due  to  volume  and 
gravity,  at  a  fixed  position.  These  results  are 
secured  by  constructing  a  weir  or  dam  across 
the  stream,  and  allowing  the  water  oollectini^ 
in  a  pond  above  this  to  fall  upon  the  wheel  at 
one  of  three  points,  which  points  of  applica- 
tion of  the  force  give  to  the  wheel  the  name 
of  overshot,  undershot,  or  breast  wheel.    The 
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tide  wheel  is  a  variety  of  nndershot.  The 
undershot  wheel  is  set  directly  in  a  mnnlng 
stream,  or  it  is  placed  close  to  a  f  sll  or  a  dam ; 
in  the  last  case,  the  water  is  admitted  to 
its  lower  side  by  a  gate  from  the  bottom  of 
the  pond.  It  is  simply  a  large  and  strong 
wheel  having  stays  projecting  from  its  rim, 
npon  which  stout  planks,  called  floats,  and  also 
palettes,  extend  along  its  length.  The  current 
or  issuing  water  strikes  these  floats,  and  im- 
parts movement  to  the  wheel.  Owing  to  fric- 
tion, irregular  flow  of  the  issuing  body  of 
water,  and  the  impossibility  of  consuming  on 
the  floats  its  entire  moving  force,  the  perform- 
ance of  common  undershot  wheels  never  ex- 
ceeds from  25  to  83  per  cent,  of  the  power  in 
the  acting  body  of  water.  In  Ponoelet's  wheel, 
however,  with  curved  floats,  into  which  the 
issuing  body  of  water  rises  with  more  uniform 
movement,  until  its  velocity  is  nearly  or  quite 
consumed,  and  from  which  it  also  escapes  with 
less  of  back  pressure  and  irregularity,  the 
floats  being  in  number  about  double  those  of 
the  common  form,  a  larger  utilization  of  the 
water,  rising  to  60  or  60  per  cent,  is  secured. 
Of  overshot  wheels,  the  summit  is  placed  at  or 
a  little  below  the  upper  lever  of  the  water; 
and  the  flow  upon  the  rim  of  the  wheel  can  be 
regulated  by  a  flood  gate.  The  water  is  re- 
ceived into  cavities  formed  by  stout  planks 
extending  between  the  two  ends  of  the  wheel, 
and  placed  at  an  angle  or  curved  toward  the 
stream;  these  are  buckets  proper,  and  the 
wheels  are  sometimes  called  bucket  wheels. 
Borda  showed  that  the  maximum  e£Pect  with 
overshot  wheels  is  secured  when  the  diameter 
equals  the  height  of  fall;  but,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  useful  effect  is  greater  the 
slower  the  revolution  allowed;  since,  in  such 
case,  the  water  can  enter  the  buckets  more 
regularly,  it  is  not  flung  from  them  by  centri- 
f agal  force,  and  its  velocity  and  impulsion  are 
almost  wholly  consumed  upon  the  wheel  be- 
fore it  is  released.  Under  the  best  conditions, 
this  wheel  utilizes  75  per  cent,  of  the  moving 
power  of  the  water.  The  breast  wheel  re- 
sembles in  form  and  construction  the  under- 
shot, but  has  its  floats  closer  together,  and  usu- 
ally inclined  toward  the  stream.  It  is  set  so 
that  about  one  quadrant  of  it  is  turning  close 
to  a  curved  channel  corresponding  to  its  form, 
down  which  the  supply  of  water  (regulated  by 
a  gate)  descends;  and  it  is  therefore  impelled 
both  by  the  weight  and  momentum  of  the 
water.  As  it  is  thus  intermediate  in  its  action 
between  the  undershot  and  overshot  wheels, 
so  it  is  also  in  its  value.  Being  less  loaded 
with  the  weight  of  water  than  the  overshot,  it 
moves  with  less  strain  and  friction  on  its  bear- 
ings, and  under  the  best  circumstances  affords 
ahont  65  per  cent,  of  the  moving  power.  At  the 
Burden  nail  works,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  the  overshot 
wheel  furnishing  the  power  required  is  60  ft. 
in  diameter  and  22  ft.  in  breadth.  The  largest 
water  wheel  in  the  world  is  probably  one  em- 
plojed  in  working  a  lead  and  silver  mine  in 


the  Isle  of  Man.  This  is  an  overshot  wheel, 
72  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  6  ft.  in  brei^th,  with 
a  crank  stroke  of  10  ft. ;  it  is  estimated  to  give 
200  horse  power,  and  pumps  250  gallons  of 
water  a  minute  400  yards  high. 

WHEfllB,  WlUUui  Adoiphis,  an  American 
lexicographer,  born  in  Leicester,  Mass.,  Nov. 
14,  1888,  died  in  Roxbury,  Oct.  28,  1875.  He 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  college  in  1858,  taught 
school  a  few  years,  and  became  Dr.  Worcester's 
assistant  in  compiling  his  quarto  dictionary, 
published  in  1859.  To  the  appendix  of  this 
work  he  contributed  a  table  entitled  *^  Pronun- 
ciation of  the  Names  of  Distinguished  Men  of 
Modem  Times."  Bubsequently,  yrith  Richard 
Soule,  he  prepared  the  book  known  as  Wor- 
cester's spelling  book.  He  was  employed  as 
general  reviser  of  the  edition  of  Webster's  dic- 
tionary published  in  1864,  and  contributed  to 
it  an  **  Explanatory  and  Pronouncing  Vocabu- 
lary of  the  Names  of  Noted  Fictitious  Persons 
and  Places,"  which  was  enlarged  and  published 
separately  (12mo,  Boston,  1865).  He  revised 
and  edited  Hole's  **  Brief  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary," and  the  '*  Dickens  Dictionary,"  and 
had  begun  a  **  OyclopsBdia  of  Shdcespearian 
Literature."  Besides  this,  he  left  unfiniihed 
an  index  to  the  principal  works  of  ancient  and 
modern  literature,  to  be  entitled  "  Who  Wrote 
It  ?"  He  had  been  from  1867  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Boston  public  library. 

WHEELI1K<S,  a  port  of  delivery  and  the 
largest  city  of  West  Virginia,  capital  of  the 
state  and  of  Ohio  co.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Ohio  river  and  on  both  sides  of  Wheeling  creek, 
92  m.  below  Pittsburgh,  865  m.  above  Cincin- 
nati, and  215  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Washington; 
lat.  40**  r  N.,  Ion.  80**  42'  W.;  pop.  in  1850, 
11,485;  in  1860,  14,088;  in  1870,  19,280,  of 
whom  4,158  were  foreigners  and  890  colored ; 
in  1876,  locally  estimated  at  80,000.  It  ex- 
tends 5  m.  along  the  river,  with  a  breadth  of 
from  two  to  eight  squares,  and  is  bounded  in 
the  rear  by  a  range  of  hiUs.  It  is  divided  into 
eight  wards,  but  is  popularly  known  by  five 
divisions,  viz. :  North,  East,  and  Centre  Wheel- 
ing, Zane's  island,  and  South  Wheeling.  The 
island,  in  the  Ohio  river,  is  more  than  a  mile 
long,  and  contains  400  acres;  it  is  connected 
with  the  city  by  a  fine  suspension  bridge.  The 
custom  house,  of  stone,  also  contains  the  post 
office  and  United  States  court  room.  There 
are  an  odd  fellows'  hall,  a  public  library,  and 
an  opera  house.  A  new  capitol  is  in  course  of 
erection.  There  is  an  extensive  fair  ground, 
with  a  trotting  course.  Wheeling  has  an  im- 
portant trade  by  way  of  the  river  and  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  railroad  and  its  connecting 
lines.  On  June  80, 1875,  there  were  belonging 
to  the  port  78  steamers,  tonnage  8,508,  and 
128  barges,  tonnage  18,886.  During  the  year 
ending  on  that  date  11  steamers,  tonnage  2,067, 
and  17  barges,  tonnsge  1,888,  were  built.  The 
chief  interest  is  manufacturing,  for  which  the 
city  has  rare  advantages.  The  surrounding 
hiUs  and  the  adjacent  country  contain  immense 
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d^K>8it8  of  bitaminons  coal,  which  is  readily 
aad  cheaply  obtained.  The  leading  estabJiah- 
menta  are  iron  and  nail  mills,  glass  works,  and 
foonderies  and  machine  shops.  There  are  in 
the  city  six  nail  factories  and  two  manufac- 
tories of  railroad,  merchant  bar,  and  sheet  iron, 
while  within  a  radius  of  four  miles  are  fonr 
other  large  iron  and  nail  works.  The  spike 
mills  prodaoe  annnally  60,000  kegs  for  railroad 
and  boat  bailding.  The  Superior  f ounderj  and 
machine  works,  covering  2^  acres,  produce 
castings  of  all  kinds,  rolling  mill,  steamboat, 
and  blast  furnace  engines,  and  mowing  and 
reaping  machines.  There  are  six  extensive 
glass  factories.  There  are  a  national  bank, 
with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  and  several  state 
banks,  with  $1,400,000  capital.  Each  ward 
has  a  free  public  school,  in  which  both  English 
and  German  are  taught.  The  Wheeling  female 
college  is  on  the  highest  ground  in  Centre 
Wheeling.  About  2  m.  from  the  city  is  the 
convent  Mt.  de  Ohantal,  a  school  for  girls.  In 
the  city  is  St.  Joseph's  academy  for  males,  ad- 
joining the  cathedral.  The  Wheeling  library 
association  has  a  reading  room  and  a  library 
of  5,000  volumes.  There  are  three  daily  and 
five  weekly  (one  German)  newspapers,  and  21 
churches. — ^Wheeling  was  settled  in  1774,  and 
incorporated  in  1806.  It  became  the  county 
seat  in  1797.  It  was  the  seat  of  government 
of  West  Virginia  from  the  organization  of  the 
state  till  1870,  when  the  capital  was  removed 
to  Charleston.  In  1875  the  state  government 
was  reestablished  at  Wheeling. 

WHEBUMK*  L  Hnwar,  an  American  clergy- 
man, the  founder  and  first  president  of  Dart- 
mouth college,  bom  in  Windham,  Conn.,  April 
22,  1711,  died  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  April  24, 
1779.  He  graduated  at  Tale  college  in  1788,  and 
from  1785  to  1770  was  pastor  of  the  second 
Congregational  society  in  Lebanon,  Conn.  He 
established  a  missionary  school  there,  called 
**  Moor's  Indian  charity  school,"  out  of  which 

S'ew  Dartmouth  college.  (See  Dartmouth 
OLLVOK,  and  Ocoom,  Samsom.)  He  removed 
to  Hanover  in  1770,  and  presided  over  his  new 
college  nine  years.  He  published  a  **  Narrative 
of  the  Indian  School''  in  1762,  and  several 
continuations  of  it  up  to  1778.  He  received 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Edinburgh  university 
in  1767.  A  memoir  of  him,  with  selections  from 
his  correspondence,  appeared  in  1811.  IL  Jafea, 
second  president  of  Dartmouth  college,  son  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Jan. 
28,  1754,  died  April  4,  1817.  He  entered  Yale 
college  in  1767,  but  graduated  with  the  first 
class  at  Dartmouth  in  1771,  and  was  a  tutor 
there  from  1772  to  1776.  In  1775  he  was 
elected  to  the  colonial  assembly,  and  in  1777 
was  appointed  a  major  in  the  New  York  forces, 
and  soon  after  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  conti- 
nental army.  In  1778  he  commanded  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Indians,  and  soon  after  he 
was  placed  on  Gen.  Gates's  staff.  Though  only 
95  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was 
ohosen  to  succeed  him  as  president  of  the  col- 


lege. In  1782  the  trustees  sent  him  to  Europe 
to  procure  books,  money,  &c.,  for  the  institu- 
tion, which  were  lost  by  shipwreck  off  Cape 
Cod.  An  ecclesiastical  controversy  among  the 
trustees  occasioned  his  removal  in  1815.  In 
1817  a  new  board  of  trustees  restored  him  to 
office,  but  he  died  a  few  weeks  after.  He  be- 
queathed half  his  large  estate  to  Princeton 
theological  seminary.  He  published  **  Sketches 
of  the  History  of  Dartmouth  College"  (1816). 

WHEQiWRlClHT,  Jefeo.  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1594, 
died  in  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  Nov.  15,  1679.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  and  for  some 
years  a  clergyman  of  the  established  church  at 
Alford,  Lincolnshire ;  but  in  1686,  being  dis- 
placed by  Archbishop  Laud,  he  emigrated  to 
Boston,  and  was  chosen  pastor  of  a  branch 
church,  in  what  is  now  Braintree.  The  cele- 
brated Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson  was  his  sister-in- 
law,  and  he  partook  of  her  views.  Differences 
of  opinion  led  to  personal  animosities  between 
him  and  Mr.  Wilson,  the  pastor  of  the  Boston 
church ;  and  the  general  court  in  its  session  of 
1686-'7  appointed  a  fast,  partly  to  heal  these 
dissensions.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Whed- 
wright  preached  in  Boston,  and  for  his  ser- 
mon the  general  court  pronounced  him  guilty 
of  sedition  and  contempt,  and  after  some 
months'  delay  he  was  banished  from  the  col- 
ony. In  1688  he  formed  a  settlement  on  the 
banks  of  the  Piscataqua,  which  he  called  Ex- 
eter. After  five  years  Massachusetts  claimed 
this  town,  and  he  removed  with  a  part  of  his 
church  to  Wells  in  the  district  of  Maine.  In 
1646  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Massachu- 
setts, and  settled  in  Hampton.  In  1654  he 
published  his  "  Vindication.''  He  went  to  Eng- 
land in  1657,  but  returned  in  1660,  and  settled 
as  pastor  in  Salisbury  in  1662.  He  published 
Mer&urius  Amerieanus  (4to,  London,  1645). 

WHEBLWUGBT,  WlHia,  an  American  capital- 
ist, born  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  in  1798,  died 
in  London,  Sept.  26,  1878.  When  25  years 
old  he  commanded  a  trading  vessel  on  the  W. 
coast  of  South  America,  and  in  1829  established 
a  line  of  sailing  passenger  vessels  between  Val- 
paraiso and  Cobija.  In  1885  he  planned  a  line 
of  steamers  on  the  W.  coast,  which  resulted  in 
the  foundation  in  1888  of  the  Pacific  steam 
navigation  company,  now  (1876)  running  54 
steamers.  In  1842  he  suggested  and  afterward 
built  a  railway  from  Santiago  to  Valpanuso. 
In  1849-'52  he  built  the  railway  from  the  port 
of  Caldera,  which  he  created,  to  Copiap6,  50} 
m.,  afterward  extended  to  Tres  Puntos.  In 
1855  he  planned  a  railway  from  Caldera  across 
the  Andes  to  Rosario  on  the  Parang,  984  m. 
It  was  opened  from  Rosario  to  C6rdoba  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  in  1870,  and  to  Ensenada 
on  the  Atlantic  in  1872.  He  also  constmoted 
the  first  telegraph  line  and  the  first  gas  and  wa- 
ter works  in  South  America.  He  was  buried 
at  Newburyport — See  La  tida  y  lo$  traba^ 
industrialM  de  William  Wheelwright  en  la 
Ameriea  del  Sud,  by  J.  B.  Alberdi  (Paris,  1876). 
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WHELK,  a  marine,  uniyalTe,  gasteropod  ihell, 
of  the  genus  bueeinum  (Linn.).  There  are 
abont  20  living  speoies,  and  more  than  100  fos- 
sil in  the  miooene  formations.  The  shell  is 
ovate-oonic,  the  aperture  having  a  notch  with- 
out a  canal,  and  the  pillar  not  flattened  and 
somewhat  twisted.  The  common  whelk,  or 
buckie  (B.  undatum,  Linn.),  is  the  largest,  be- 
ing about  8  in.  long,  ^prayish  or  brownish 
white,  with  numerous  raised  lines  and  stria) ; 
it  is  very  common  on  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain,  where  it  is  dredged  as  an  article  of 
food;  it  is  found  from  low- water  mark  to 
a  depth  of  100  fathoms,  and  is  distributed 
through  the  Irish,  North,  and  Arctic  seas, 
along  the  American 
shore  from  Oape  God 
to  Greenland,  and 
across  to  the  Siberi- 
an and  Okhotsk  seas ; 
it  is  found  fossil  in 
the  newer  pliocene  of 
Sicily,  though  not 
now  liviug  in  the  Med- 
iterranean. The  most 
common  species  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of 
America  is  the  B,  ohM- 
letum  (Adams),  ovate, 
reddish  or  olive  brown, 
with  a  network  of 
lines,  aperture  dark 
violet,  with  six  whorls 
and  apex  generally  ero- 
ded ;  it  is  about  an 
inch  long  and  half  an 
inch  wide;  the  animal  is  mottled  with  slate 
color.  Its  movements  are  very  active,  and  its 
food  consists  of  dead  crabs,  fish,  &o, ;  it  pre- 
fers muddy,  still  inlets,  flats  uncovered  at  low 
tide,  and  the  mouths  of  brackish  rivers. 

WHEWELL,  Wmiaa.  an  English  philosopher, 
bom  in  Lancaster,  May  24, 1794,  died  in  Cam- 
bridge, March  6, 1866.  He  graduated  at  Trin- 
ity college,  Cambridge,  in  1816,  obtained  a 
fellowship,  and  was  professor  of  mineralogy 
from  1828  to  18S2.  In  1888  he  was  elected 
professor  of  moral  theology  or  casuistry,  in 
1841  became  master  of  Trinity  college,  and  in 
1855  vice  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, when  he  gave  up  his  professorship.  His 
first  publications  were  mathematical  works  for 
the  use  of  students  of  the  university.  In 
1888  he  published  "Astronomy  and  General 
Physics  considered  with  reference  to  Natural 
Theology,"  being  the  third  Bridge  water  trea- 
tise (new  ed.,  1864).  This  was  followed  by 
philosophical  works,  the  most  important  of 
which  are :  "Four  Sermons  on  the  Foundations 
of  Morals  "  (1887) ;  "  History  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences"  (8  vols.,  1887;  8d  ed.,  1867);  "Phi- 
losophy of  the  Inductive  Sciences"  (2  vols., 
•London,  1840;  remodelled  in  8  parts,  1858- 
'60);  "Lectures  on  the  History  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy in  England"  (1852;  new  ed.,  1862); 
and  "  the  Platonic  Dialogues  for  English  Read- 
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ers"  (8  vols.,  1850-^61).  Among  his  other 
works  are :  "  Architectural  Notes  on  German 
Churches"  (1885);  "Thoughts  on  the  Study 
of  Mathematics"  (1886);  "On  the  Principles 
of  English  University  Education  "  (1887) ;  "  On 
Liberal  Education "(8  parts,  1845-'52);  "Of 
the  Plurality  of  Worlds"  (anonymous,  1858); 
and  "Lectures  on  Political  Economy"  (1868). 
He  also  translated  and  edited  numerous  works. 
An  account  of  his  writings,  with  selections 
from  his  correspondence,  was  published  by 
Isaac  Todhunter  in  1876. 

WHIG  AND  TOET,  designations  of  political 
parties  in  English,  and  more  lately  in  Ameri- 
can history,  originally  applied  as  terms  of  re- 
proach. The  word  "whig"  is  a  contraction 
of  "  whiggamore,"  which  in  the  southwestern 
counties  of  Scotland  denotes  a  drover.  In  1 648 
a  party  of  Covenanters  from  this  region  at- 
tacked Edinburgh.  "  This,"  says  Burnet,  "  was 
called  the  whiggamores*  inroad ;  and  ever  after 
all  that  opposed  the  court  came  in  contempt  to 
be  called  whiggs ;  and  from  Scotland  the  word 
was  brought  into  England."  The  term  came 
into  general  use  in  1679,  during  the  struggle 
between  the  court  and  country  parties  on  we 
bill  for  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York  from 
the  line  of  succession.  The  opponents  of  the 
bill  were  called  in  contempt  tories,  and  the 
friends  of  the  duke  retorted  by  calling  their 
adversaries  whigs.  The  word  "tory"  is  de- 
rived from  an  Irish  term  applied,  says  Roger 
North,  to  "  tiie  most  despicable  savages  among 
the  wild  Irish ;"  and  the  name  was  given  to  the 
followers  of  the  duke  because  he  favored  Irish- 
men. But  according  to  other  authorities,  the 
tories  were  originally  merely  the  successors  of 
the  cavaliers  of  ti^e  civil  wars,  who  believed 
that  the  maintenance  of  a  royal  line  was  the 
end  or  the  necessary  means  of  a  lawful  gov- 
ernment, who  vindicated  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  and  held  high  notions  of  prerogative. 
The  tories  subsequently  took  broader  ground, 
and  their  leading  principle  became  the  mainte- 
nance of  things  as  they  have  been,  or  at  least 
as  they  are ;  whence  Johnson  gives  the  follow- 
ing definition :  "  One  who  adheres  to  the  an- 
cient constitution  of  the  state  and  the  apostoli- 
cal hierarchy  of  the  church  of  England."  The 
word  is  now  applied  rather  to  certain  tradi- 
tional maxims  of  public  policy,  the  political 
successors  of  the  tories  being  called  conserva- 
tives. The  whig  party  has  generally  adhered 
to  progressive  principles  since  it  first  received 
its  distinctive  name,  though  time  and  circum- 
stances have  effected  important  modifications 
in  its  professions  and  modes  of  action.  The 
whigs  came  into  power  in  England  with  the 
accession  of  William  III.,  and  were  in  general 
the  dominant  party  until  the  middle  of  the 
next  century ;  after  which  the  tories  predomi- 
nated for  upward  of  60  years.  The  a^tation 
of  the  reform  bill  and  of  Catholic  emancipation 
again  brought  the  whigs  into  power,  but  since 
1880  the  settlement  of  old  disputed  issues  has 
made  the  term  practically  obsolete;  and  the 
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whig  party  now  call  themselves  liberals,  and  a 
more  advanced  wing  of  the  party  are  known  as 
radicals. — In  the  United  States  the  term  whig 
was  applied  during  the  revolution  to  the  patri- 
otic party,  the  adherents  to  the  crown  being 
called  tories.  Both  words  subsequently  disap- 
peared from  the  political  vocabulary  of  the 
country  until  the  presidential  election  of  1832, 
when  the  anti-Jackson  party  took  the  name  of 
whig.    The  party  broke  up  in  1854-'5. 

WHIMRREL.    Sbb  Oublvw. 

WHPf.    See  Ulbx. 

WHIN  CHAT.    See  Stone  Chat. 

WHIPPLE,  Abnhan,  an  American  naval  officer, 
bom  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Sept.  16,  1788,  died 
near  Marietta,  O.,  May  29,  1819.  In  early  life 
he  was  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel,  and  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  in  command  of  the  pri- 
vateer Game  Oock,  he  took  in  a  single  cruise 
28  French  prizes.  In  1772  he  commanded  the 
expedition  secretly  organized  in  Providence, 
which  burned  his  majesty's  armed  schooner 
Gkuipee  in  Narragansett  bay.  In  1775  he  com- 
manded, with  the  title  of  commodore,  two 
armed  vessels  and  two  row  galleys  fitted  out 
by  Rhode  Island,  which  captured  one  of  the 
tenders  to  the  British  frigate  Rose,  off  New- 
port. He  afterward  commanded  the  schooner 
Providence,  which  captured  and  destroyed 
more  vessels  than  any  other  in  the  service 
during  this  period ;  but  she  was  finally  taken 
by  the  British.  He  was  then  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  new  frigate  Providence,  and  sent 
to  France  with  government  despatches.  In 
1779  he  encountered  the  homeward-bound 
Jamaica  fleet  of  nearly  160  sail,  convoyed  by 
a  74rgun  ship  and  several  smaller  vessels.  He 
concealed  his  guns,  hoisted  British  colors,  and 

Joined  the  fleet  as  one  of  the  merchantmen. 
Dach  night  he  captured  a  vessel,  which  he 
manned  from  his  own  crew  and  despatched 
homeward.  In  this  way  he  took  ten  richly 
laden  vessels,  eight  of  which  reached  Ameri- 
can ports  in  safety.  When  endeavoring  with 
a  squadron  to  save  Charleston  from  capture 
in  1780,  he  lost  his  vessels,  and  was  held  as 
a  prisoner  till  the  end  of  the  war.  In  1784 
he  commanded  the  first  vessel  that  displayed 
the  United  States  flag  on  the  Thames.  On 
leaving  the  service  he  retired  to  a  farm  in 
Oranston,  a  few  miles  from  Providence,  until 
the  formation  of  the  Ohio  company  in  1788, 
when  he  removed  to  Marietta. 

WHIPPLE,  Edwin  Perej,  an  American  author, 
born  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  March  8,  1819.  At 
the  age  of  15  he  became  clerk  in  a  bank  in 
Salem,  and  at  18  entered  a  banking  house  in 
Boston,  of  which  he  rose  to  the  chief  clerk- 
ship ;  and  he  was  superintendent  of  the  read- 
ing room  of  the  merchants'  exchange  from  its 
foundation  till  1860.  In  1840  he  delivered  a 
humorous  poem  before  the  mercantile  library 
association  of  Boston,  and  in  1850  a  fourth 
of  July  oration  before  the  city  authorities,  on 
"  Washington  and  the  Principles  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution."    He  has  published  ^^  Essays 


and  Reviews"  (2  vols.,  1848);  "Lectures  on 
Subjects  connected  with  Literature  and  Life  " 
(1849);  a  life  of  Macaulay,  prefixed  to  an  edi- 
tion of  his  essays  (1860) ;  "  Onaracter  and  Char- 
acteristic Men"  (1867);  and  "The  Literature 
of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth,"  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  in  1859  before  the  Lowell  institute 
(1869). 

WHIPPLE,  WiniiB,  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  born  in  Eittery,  Me., 
Jan.  14, 1780,  died  Nov.  28, 1785.  He  was  ear- 
ly sent  to  sea  in  a  merchant  vessel,  and  before 
his  21st  year  had  made  several  voyages  to  Eu- 
rope as  captain.  In  1759  he  became  a  mer- 
chant at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  In  1775  he  was  a 
member  of  the  provincial  congress  at  Exeter, 
and  next  year  of  the  continental  congress.  In 
1777  he  was  commissioned  brigadier  general, 
and  commanded  the  New  Hampshire  troops  at 
Saratoga.  In  1 778  he  cooperated  with  Gen.  Sul- 
livan in  the  siege  of  Newport.  From  1782  to 
1784  he  was  financial  receiver  of  the  state  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  in  1782  he  was  appointed 
a  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  the  state. 

WHIPPOORWnX,  the  oonmion  name  of  an- 
tr&BtomttBvociferui  (Bonap.),  a  North  American 
bird  of  the  goatsucker  family,  derived  from  the 
fancied  resemblance  of  its  notes ;  for  family  and 
generic  characters,  see  Goatsuokbr.  It  is  10 
in.  long  and  19  in.  in  alar  extent;  the  plumage 
is  very  difficult  to  describe,  much  resembling 
that  of  the  European  goatsucker.  The  bristles 
at  the  base  of  the  bill  are  very  stiff,  more  than 
an  inch  long,  but  without  lateral  filaments ; 
wings  short  and  rounded,  second  quill  the  long- 
est, and  tail  rounded;  it  resembles  also  the 
chuckwiirs  widow  (A,  Carolinennt^  Gould),  but 
is  much  smaller;  the  female  is  without  the 
white  on  the  tail.  It  is  distributed  over  the 
eastern  United  States,  being  replaced  on  the 
upper  Missouri  and  to  the  west  by  A,  NuttaUi 


WhlppoorwUI  (Antrostomits  NattaUi). 

(Cassin),  smaller  and  lighter  colored ;  the  gape 
in  both  is  very  large.  It  is  seldom  seen  during 
the  day,  unless  startled  from  its  repose  on  or 
near  the  ground ;  the  flight  is  low,  swift,  zigzafr, 
noiseless,  and  protracted,  as  it  seeks  the  insectB 
on  which  it  feeds;  according  to  Audubon,  it 
always  sits  with  its  body  parallel  to,  and  never, 
across,  the  branch  or  fence  which  supports  it. 
It  comes  from  the  south  in  spring,  returning  in 
autumn.    The  notes  are  clear  and  loud  for  aev- 
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eral  hours  after  simset,  and  then  unheard  till 
daybreak,  when  it  again  becomes  vooal  until 
the  sun  has  fairly  risen ;  the  first  and  third  syl- 
lables are  given  with  great  emphasis.  The  eggs 
are  laid  about  the  middle  of  May  on  the  bare 
ground  or  on  dry  leaves  in  the  thickets  which 
they  frequent;  they  are  two,  much  rounded, 
greenish  white,  with  spots  and  blotches  of 
bluish  gray  and  light  brown;  both  birds  incu- 
bate, and  the  young  are  hatched  in  14  days. 

WHIP-TOM-KfliLY.    See  Yireo. 

WHIBLWIICD,  a  general  term  applicable  to  a 
large  class  of  storms.  (See  Gtolone,  Hurbi- 
OAJTE,  and  Wateb  Spout.)  In  all  these  storms, 
except  an  occasional  tornado,  the  air  circulates 
with  considerable  regularity  around  a  central 
region  of  calms.  In  some  tornadoes  this  whirl- 
ing movement  is  not  so  well  marked  as  in 
others,  which  is  explicable  on  the  very  plau- 
sible hypothesis  that  the  axis  of  rotation  is  not 
invariably  vertical,  but  is  sometimes  inclined 
or  even  horizontal,  when  the  whirling  mass  of 
air  rolls  along  like  a  barrel.  In  other  torna- 
does in  which  the  whirling  movement  seems 
to  be  almost  entirely  wanting,  the  winds  may 
be  considered  as  due  to  a  direct  inrush  of  cooler 
or  drier  and  therefore  denser  air,  displacing  and 
uplifting  that  which  had  previously  lain  near 
the  ground.  The  rapid  movements  of  torna- 
does render  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  careful 
observations  made  simultaneously  by  observers 
on  each  side  of  the  path,  and  of  many  of  their 
features  we  are  still  in  ignorance.  Excellent 
special  studies  upon  American  tornadoes  will 
be  found  in  the  works  of  Espy,  Redfield,  Hare, 
Loomis,  and  Ohapellsmith,  and  the  general 
treatise  of  Reye,  Wirhelsturme  (Hanover,  1872). 
See  also  the  discussions  in  the  Paris  Comptea 
Bendus  (1874-'5)  between  Faye,  Peslin,  and 
others,  and  the  annual  reports  for  187^^5  of 
the  United  States  army  weather  bureau.  In 
the  water  spout  the  whirling  movement  of  the 
air  is  generally  distinctly  recognizable,  but  in 
the  hurricane  and  typhoon  this  movement  takes 
place  on  so  grand  a  scale  that  it  can  only  be 
demonstrated  by  collecting  and  plotting  upon 
charts  the  observations  made  at  widely  separa- 
ted stations.  In  June,  1874,  Prof.  Ferrel  com- 
municated to  the  philosophical  society  of  Wash- 
ington the  mathematical  expression  that  obtains 
in  all  whirlwinds  for  the  relation  between  the 
barometric  gradient  and  the  velocity  and  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  and  his  paper  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  further  remarks  by  Hann  in  the 

J'ournal  of  the  Austrian  meteorological  society, 
n  reference  to  the  origin  of  hurricanes  no 
more  important  observations  could  have  been 
made  than  those  recorded  by  Blanford  in  his 
memoir  on  the  winds  of  northern  India  (Lon- 
don "  Philosophical  Transactions,"  1874).  This 
author  gives  in  an  appendix  the  results  of  his 
study  of  several  hurricanes,  which  in  substance 
are  as  follows:  Cyclones  are  not  produced  be- 
tween parallel  currents  flowing  in  opposite 
directions ;  a  calm  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
one  in  which  the  winds  are  light  and  variable 


over  the  open  sea,  is  a  favorable  condition, 
and  a  second  condition  is  a  high  or  moderately 
high  temperature.  The  consequence  of  this 
collocation  will  be  the  production  and  ascent 
of  a  large  quantity  of  vapor,  which  will  be 
condensed  with  the  liberation  of  its  latent  heat 
over  the  place  of  its  production.  If  this  state 
of  things  last  for  some  days,  the  slowly  in- 
flowing winds  acquire  by  the  influence  of  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  a  whirl,  in  consequence 
of  which,  as  Mr.  Ferrel  has  shown,  the  baro- 
metric depression  must  increase.  The  last  step 
preceding  and  apparently  determining  the  for- 
mation of  a  well  defined  cyclone  in  the  bay  of 
Bengal  is,  according  to  Blanford,  the  inru^ 
of  a  saturated  stormy  current  from  the  south- 
west or  west-southwest.  But  this  last  feature 
may  be  peculiar  to  that  locality,  and  those  pre- 
viously enumerated  seem  to  correspond  best 
to  the  conditions  generally  observed  in  the  for- 
mation of  whirlwinds. 

WHISKEY  (Gaelic,  uisgve,  water,  whence  us- 
quebatighj  water  of  life),  a  spirituous  liquor 
distilled  from  grain,  potatoes,  or  roots  (as  tur- 
nips or  beets).  Scotch  and  Irish  whiskey  is 
made  from  malt,  and  it  is  sometimes  made 
from  the  same  material  in  the  United  States, 
though  more  often  from  rye,  com,  wheat,  ana 
potatoes.  It  is  also  made  from  oats,  rice,  and 
buckwheat.  Whiskey  is  almost  entirely  pro- 
duced in  the  countries  above  named.  Its  man- 
ufacture is  described  in  the  article  Distilla- 
tion. Whiskey  is  made  of  various  degrees  of 
strength ;  when  of  pretty  high  percentage,  60 
per  cent,  or  upward,  it  is  called  highwines,  or 
simply  spirit;  when  purified  by  redistillation 
and  of  about  70  per  cent,  or  more,  it  is  often 
called  Cologne  spirit,  and  when  stronger  alco- 
hol. The  term  whiskey  is  usually  restricted  to 
the  first  distillation,  which  contains  more  or 
less  fusel  oil,  although  whiskey  is  often  made 
by  reducing  alcohol  and  Cologne  spirit  and  add- 
ing flavoring  extracts.  Its  flavor  varies  with 
the  kind  of  grain  or  other  material  from  which 
it  is  manufactured,  and  depends  upon  some  of 
the  natural  principles  contained  in  them,  as 
well  as  upon  products  which  are  the  result  of 
fermentation,  the  principal  among  which  is 
fusel  oil. — In  the  United  States  and  in  Great 
Britain  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits  constitutes 
the  most  important  source  of  internal  revenue 
from  manufactures.  In  the  former  country 
this  tax  was  laid  as  early  as  1791,  and  led  to 
the  **  whiskey  rebellion  "  in  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  afterward  abolished,  but  was  renewed  du- 
ring the  war  of  1812-16,  and  again  during  the 
civil  war.  On  July  1, 1862,  congress  fixed  the 
rate  at  20  cts.  on  each  gallon  of  oistilled  spirits 
manufactured ;  March  7,  1864,  it  was  chauged 
to  60  cts. ;  June  30, 1864,  $1  50;  Dec.  22, 1864, 
$2;  July  20,  1868,  50  cts.;  June  6,  1872,  70 
cts. ;  March  8,  1876,  90  cts.  The  act  of  July 
20,  1868,  also  levied  a  special  tax  of  $4  a  bar- 
rel, and  $2  a  day  for  every  20  bushels  of  grain 
used,  and  charged  the  distiller  with  the  cost 
of  gauging.    The  wages  of  storekeepers  were 
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also  required  bj  the  act  of  March  29,  1869,  to 
be  paid  hj  distillers.  These  varions  taxes  and 
charges  aggregated  nearly  70  cts.  per  gallon. 
The  special  and  per  diem  taxes  were  abolished 
by  the  act  of  1872,  and  thereafter  the  store- 
keepers' wages  and  gangers'  fees  were  paid  by 
the  goTemment  The  number  of  gallons  pro- 
duct during  the  year  ending  June  80,  1875, 
was  reported  at  60,980,425;  but  the  amount 
manufactured  was  doubtless  much  greater. 
According  to  the  commissioner  of  internal 
revenue,  the  flnctQation  in  the  actual  annual 
production  has  been  comparatively  small,  but 
the  amount  reported  has  varied  greatly  with 
the  change  of  the  rate  of  tax.  Thus  in  1868, 
when  the  rate  was  $2  a  gallon,  the  tax  collect- 
ed amounted  to  less  than  $19,000,000;  while 
in  1869,  when  the  rate  had  been  reduced  to 
50  cts.,  the  income  increased  to  $45,071,280, 
and  in  the  following  year  to  $55,606,094.  In 
1875  it  was  $52,081,991.  The  above  figures 
embrace  all  distilled  spirits,  whether  from  grain 
or  fruit,  of  which  whiskey  constitutes  much 
the  largest  part,  though  there  is  no  means  of 
determming  the  exact  proportion.  The  states 
producing  the  largest  amounts  of  spirits  are 
Illinois,  uie  production  of  which  in  1875  was 
returned  at  $14,111,898;  Ohio,  $9,958,116; 
Kentucky,  $7,002,786;  Indiana,  $8,954,840; 
New  York,  $8,287,570;  and  Pennsylvania, 
$1,894,282.  In  the  same  year  the  exports  of 
spirits  distilled  from  grain  amounted  to  180,460 
gallons,  valued  at  $140,519. 

WHKrr,  a  game  played  by  four  persons  with 
a  full  pack  of  52  cards.  The  game  is  traced 
to  that  of  triumph  or  trump,  which  was 
known  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century, 
but  was  first  clearly  described  by  Edmund 
Floyle  in  his  "  Short  Treatise  on  the  Game  of 
Whist"  in  1748.  For  nearly  120  years  the 
literature  of  whist  Is  directly  traceable  to  this 
first  treatise  of  Hoyle,  though  as  early  as  1792 
there  appeared  in  the  "Sporting  Magazine" 
an  article  on  whist  which  embodies  in  no  small 
degree,  in  a  short  concise  set  of  rules,  the  re- 
sults of  the  more  abstruse  learning  of  the  great 
writers  on  whist  of  this  oentary,  beginning 
with  Deschapelles.  Rule  29  of  the  article  in 
the  "  Sporting  Magazine  "  might  be  made  the 
primary  rule  of  all  treatises  upon  this  noble 
game ;  for  without  being  mindful  of  this  rule, 
all  labor  spent  in  learning  its  science  is  vanity, 
and  a  constant  observance  of  it  is  necessary  to 
secure  that  intellectual  diversion  which  it  af- 
fords in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  game 
in  which  chance  is  an  element  yet  known  to 
man.  The  rule  is  a  short  one :  **  Keep  your 
temper  1"  In  1839  M.  Deschapelles  published 
his  Traits  du  whist,  by  far  the  most  important 
work  on  the  subject  up  to  that  time.  Bat  the 
first  great  step  toward  the  consolidation  of 
the  rules  and  development  of  the  modem 
game  is  to  be  found  in  the  **Law8  and  Prin- 
ciples of  Whist,"  by  Oavendish  (1862),  and 
speedily  followed  by  the  works  of  James  Clay 
andWilTiam  Pole,  and  ''The  Laws  of  Short 


Whist,"  edited  by  J.  L.  Baldwin.— The  game 
of  whist  as  described  by  Hoyle,  and  as  played 
for  over  200  years,  in  which  the  four  honors 
were  counted,  and  which  consisted  of  ten 
points,  is  now  practically  obsolete.  The  uni- 
versal game  in  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Ham- 
burg, and  New  York  is  that  described  by  the 
modem  writers  above  mentioned,  and  short 
whist  is  now  supreme;  but  while  in  most 
European  circles  tne  honors  are  still  counted, 
they  are  generally  excluded  from  the  Ameri- 
can game,  which  thus  becomes  more  one  of 
skill.  Whether  this  is  a  wise  change  may  well 
be  doubted,  as  in  all  whist  circles  the  difficulty 
is  to  equalize  the  chances,  which  as  between  a 
good  and  bad  player  are  very  great,  and  perhaps 
the  element  of  mere  chance  shoiQd,  wherever 
possible,  be  retained.  A  new  principle  has  lat- 
terly obtained,  and  is  now  almost  universal  in 
the  best  London  whist  circles.  This  is  the  * '  sig- 
nal for  tmmps,"  or  the  playing  of  the  highest  of 
two  indifferent  cards,  to  show  your  partner  that 
you  are  strong  in  tmmps  and  desire  him  to 
lead  tiiem.  Hitherto  the  efforts  of  all  writers 
on  the  subject,  and  the  object  of  many  of  the 
most  important  rules  of  the  game,  have  been 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  sign,  signal, 
or  expression,  by  which  one  partner  could 
communicate  to  another  the  condition  of  his 
hand  or  his  wish  for  a  particular  suit.  So 
rigid  was  the  mle  in  this  respect,  that  it  has 
been  one  of  the  highest  offences  to  show  by 
the  manner  of  the  play  either  that  the  card 
played  is  the  best,  or  that  the  player  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  lead.  Tet  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Cavendish,  supported  by  the  more 
modem  authorities,  and  by  the  acknowledged 
chiefs  among  the  whist  players  of  England, 
this  conventional  signal  is  not  only  authorized, 
but  is  commanded.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
expressly  forbidden  on  the  continent,  and  is 
not  generally  acknowledged  out  of  London. 
The  opponents  of  this  signal  have  generally 
placed  their  objections  upon  grounds  that  are 
not  tenable.  It  is  not  unfair,  because  it  is  ad- 
mitted as  a  conventional  rule,  and  is  less  ob- 
jectionable than  a  signal  to  your  partner  by 
your  finger  or  foot,  because  it  is  seen  by  your 
adversaries,  who  may  gain  as  much  informa- 
tion as  your  partner.  But  it  is  because  it  in- 
creases the  power  of  good  players  over  poor 
ones,  already  too  great  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  game,  and  because  there  seems  to  be  no 
greater  reason  for  introducing  this  particular 
signal  as  to  tmmps  than  there  is  for  extending 
it  to  an  unlimited  number  of  cases,  until  an 
expert  player  shall  be  enabled  to  determine  all 
the  most  important  features  of  his  partner*B 
hand  as  well  as  if  it  was  before  him,  and  be- 
cause the  innovation  strikes  at  the  very  root 
of  all  whist  philosophy,  and  at  one  blow, 
doubtless  soon  to  be  followed  by  others  in  the 
same  direction,  destroys  the  logic  which  for 
two  centuries  has  been  the  alpha  and  omega 
of  the  game,  that  good  players  and  lovers  of 
this  noble  pursuit,  **the  instractor  of  youth 
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and  the  consoler  of  age,"  justly  oppose  the  in- 
troduction of  any  system  of  signals,  by  which 
the  general  or  particular  value  of  a  hand  or 
suit  can  be  made  known  to  a  partner.  No 
game  of  cards  can  be  compared  with  whist  for 
amusement,  or  for  that  permanent  training  of 
the  mind  which  is  considered  by  many  able 
thinkers  to  be  the  chief  if  not  the  only  result 
obtained,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  from  the 
study  of  the  higher  classics  and  mathematics. 
The  following  are  the  modem  rules  of  the 
game  (short  whist),  as  originally  published 
under  the  sanction  of  the  London  clubs,  and 
now  generally  adopted  in  this  country : 

TThs  rubber.~1 .  The  robber  ii  the  best  of  three  games.  If 
the  first  two  games  be  won  by  the  same  players,  the  tfafard 
game  Is  not  played.  8oorinff.—2.  A  game  consists  of  five 
points.  Eaeh  trick  above  six  counts  one  point  8.  Honors, 
t.  e.,  ace,  king,  qneen,  and  knave  of  tramps,  are  thus  reck- 
oned :  If  a  player  and  his  partner,  either  separately  or  con- 
lolntiy  hold  the  ibnr  honors,  they  score  four  points ;  any  three 
lionoi«,  two  points ;  only  two  honors,  they  do  not  score.  4. 
Those  players  who,  at  the  commeooement  of  a  deal,  are  at  the 
score  or  fi>ar,  cannot  score  honors.  5.  The  penalty  for  a  re- 
voke takes  precedence  of  all  other  scores.  Tricks  score  next : 
honors  last  6.  Honors,  onlessdalmed  before  the  tramp  card 
of  the  following  deal  Is  turaed  np,  cannot  be  scored.  T.  To 
score  honors  is  not  sufficient ;  they  mnst  be  called  at  the  end 
of  the  hand:  if  so  called,  they  may  be  scored  at  any  time  da- 
ring the  game.  8.  The  winners  gain :  a,  a  treble,  or  game  of 
three  points,  when  their  adversaries  have  not  scored ;  o,  a  doa- 
ble, or  game  of  two  points,  when  their  adversaries  have  scored 
less  than  three ;  e,  a  single,  or  game  of  one  point,  when  their 
adversaries  have  scored  three  or  foor.  9.  The  winners  of  the 
robber  gain  two  points  (commonly  caDed  the  robber  points) 
in  addition  to  the  valne  of  their  games.  10.  Should  the  rob- 
ber have  consisted  of  three  games,  the  vslue  of  the  losers* 
game  is  deducted  from  the  gross  number  of  points  gained  by 
their  opponents.  11.  If  an  erroneous  score  oe  proved,  sucn 
mistake  csn  be  corrected  prior  to  the  conduslra  of  the  game 
in  which  it  occurred,  and  such  game  is  not  concluded  until 
the  trump  card  of  the  following  deal  has  been  turned  np.  12. 
If  aa  erroneous  score,  alfoctlng  the  amount  of  the  robber,  be 
proved,  such  mistake  can  be  rectified  at  any  time  during  the 
robber.  Gutting.— IS,  The  ace  is  the  lowest  card.  14.  In  all 
cases,  every  one  must  cut  flrom  the  same  pack.  15.  Should  a 
player  expose  more  than  one  card,  he  must  cut  again.  J^or- 
mation  fsftabl&.—lH.  If  there  are  more  than  four  candidates, 
the  phiyers  are  selected  bv  cutting,  those  first  In  the  room 
haviiu;  the  preference.  The  four  who  cut  the  lowest  cards 
play  first,  and  again  cut  to  decide  on  partners ;  the  two  low- 
est play  sgainst  the  two  highest :  the  lowest  is  the  dealer, 
who  has  choice  of  cards  and  seats,  and,  having  once  made  his 
selection,  must  abide  by  it  17.  When  there  are  more  than 
Biz  candidates,  those  who  cut  the  two  next  lowest  cards  be- 
long to  the  table,  which  is  complete  with  six  players ;  on  the 
retfrement  of  one  of  those  six  plavers,  the  candidate  who  cut 
the  next  lowest  card  has  a  prior  right  to  any  aftercomer  to  en- 
ter the  table.  CuUing  card*  ^  tqwu  value.— \%,  Two 
players  cutting  cards  of  equal  value,  unless  such  cards  are  the 
two  highest,  cut  sgain;  should  they  be  the  two  lowest,  a 
fresh  cut  is  necessary  to  decide  which  of  those  two  deals. 
19.  Three  players  cutting  cards  of  equal  value  cut  sgain ; 
should  the  fourth  (or  remsinlng)  card  be  the  highest  the  two 
lowest  of  the  new  cut  are  partners,  the  lower  of  those  two  the 
dealer ;  should  the  fourth  card  be  the  lowest,  the  two  highest 
are  partners,  the  original  lowest  the  dealer.  CuUing  out.— 
fiD.  M  the  end  of  a  robber,  should  admission  be  cUiimed  by 
any  one,  or  by  two  candidates,  he  who  has  or  they  who  have 
played  a  greater  number  of  consecutive  robbers  tnan  the  oth- 
ers is  or  are  out ;  but  when  all  have  played  the  same  num- 
ber, they  must  cut  to  decide  upon  the  out-goers ;  the  highest 
sre  out  Entry  and  reintry.—2\.  A  candidate  wishing  to 
enter  a  table  must  declare  such  intention  prior  to  any  of  the 
players  having  cut  a  card,  either  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mencing a  fi-een  robber,  or  of  cutting  out  S2.  In  the  forma- 
tfaHi  of  IVesh  tables,  those  candidates  who  have  neither  be- 
knged  to  nor  played  at  any  other  table  have  the  prior  right 
of  entry;  the  others  decide  their  right  of  admission  by  cut- 
ting. 28.  Any  one  quitting  a  table  prior  to  the  conclusion  of 
a  rubber  may,  with  consent  of  the  other  three  players,  ap- 
point a  subsdtnte  in  his  absence  during  that  rubber.  24.  A 
player  cutting  Into  one  table,  while  belonging  to  another,  loses 
his  right  of  reentry  Into  the  latter,  and  takes  his  chance  of 
cutting  in,  as  if  he  were  a  fresh  candidate.  25.  If  any  one 
break  up  a  table,  the  remaining  players  have  the  prior  right 
to  him  of  entry  into  any  other;  and  should  there  not  be  suffi- 


cient vacancies  at  such  other  table  to  admit  all  those  candi- 
dates, they  settle  their  precedence  by  cutting.  Shutting.— 
26.  The  pack  must  neither  be  shuffled  below  the  table  nor  so 
that  the  race  of  any  card  be  seen.  27.  The  pack  must  not  be 
shuffled  during  tne  play  of  the  hand.  28.  A  pack,  having 
been  played  with,  must  neither  be  shuffled  by  dealing  it  into 
packets  nor  across  the  table.  29.  Each  player  has  a  right  to 
shuffle,  once  only,  except  as  provided  by  rule  82,  prior  to  a 
deal,  after  a  fiilse  cut  or  when  a  new  deal  has  occurred.  80. 
The  dealer^B  partner  mnst  collect  the  cards  for  the  ensuing 
deal,  and  has  the  first  right  tu  shuffle  that  pack.  81.  Each 
player  after  shuffling  must  place  the  csrds  properly  collected, 
anafoce  downward,  to  the  left  of  the  player  about  to  deal 
82.  The  dealer  has  always  the  right  to  shuffle  last ;  but  should 
a  card  or  cards  be  seen  during  nis  shuffling,  or  while  giving 
the  pock  to  be  cut,  he  may  be  compelled  to  reshuffle.  The 
deal.—9S,  Each  player  deals  In  his  turo ;  the  right  of  dealing 
goes  to  the  left.  84.  The  player  on  the  dealer^s  right  cuts  the 
peck,  and,  in  dlvldinff  it,  must  not  leave  fewer  than  four  cards 
in  either  packet ;  if  in  cutting,  or  In  replacing  one  of  the  two 
packets  on  the  other,  a  card  be  exposed,  or  if  there  be  any 
confbsion  of  tiie  csrds,  or  a  doubt  as  to  the  exact  place  in 
which  the  pack  was  divided,  there  must  be  a  fresh  cut  85. 
IVhen  a  player  whose  duty  it  is  to  cut  has  once  separated  the 
pack,  he  cannot  alter  his  intention ;  he  can  neither  reshuffle 
nor  recut  the  cards.  86.  When  the  pack  is  cut,  should  the 
dealer  shuffle  the  cards,  he  loses  his  deal.  A  neto  deal.— 
87.  There  most  be  a  new  deal  i(  during  a  deal,  or  during  the 
play  of  a  hand,  the  pack  be  proved  Incorrect  or  imperfect ;  or 
if  any  card,  excepting  the  last,  be  freed  in  the  pack.  88.  It, 
while  dealing,  a  card  be  exposed  by  the  dealer  or  his  partner, 
should  neither  of  the  adversaries  have  touched  the  csrds,  the 
latter  can  cisim  a  new  deal ;  a  card  exposed  by  either  adver- 
sary gives  that  claim  to  the  dealer,  provided  thst  his  partner 
has  not  touched  a  card ;  if  a  new  deal  aoes  not  take  place,  the 
exposed  card  cannot  be  called.  89.  If;  during  dealing,  a  player 
touch  any  of  his  cards,  the  adversaries  may  do  the  same, 
without  losing  their  privlWe  of  claiming  a  new  deal,  should 
chance  give  them  such  option.  40.  If.  in  dealing,  one  of  the 
hist  cards  be  exposed,  ana  the  dealer  turo  up  the  trump  before 
there  is  reasonable  time  for  his  adversaries  to  decide  as  to  a 
fresh  deal  they  do  not  thereby  lose  their  privilege.  41.  If  a 
player,  while  dealing,  look  at  tiie  trump  card,  his  adversaries 
nave  a  right  to  see  it,  and  may  exact  a  new  deal.  42.  If  a 
player  take  into  the  hand  dealt  to  him  a  card  belonging  to  the 
other  pack,  the  adventaries,  on  discovery  of  the  error,  may 
decide  whether  they  will  have  a  ft-esh  deal  or  not.  A  mie- 
deal.--4&.  A  misdeal  loses  the  deal.  44.  It  is  a  misdeal :  a, 
unless  ttie  cards  are  dealt  into  four  packets,  one  at  a  time  in 
regular  rotation,  beginning  with  the  player  to  the  dealer^s 
left ;  2>,  should  tne  dealer  place  the  last  (i.  e.,  the  trump)  card, 
fus^  downward,  on  his  own  or  any  other  packet ;  o,  should  the 
trump  csrd  not  come  in  its  regular  order  to  the  dealer,  but  he 
does  not  lose  his  deal  if  the  pack  be  proved  hnperfect ;  </. 
should  a  player  have  fourteen  cards;  and  either  of  the  other 
three  less  than  thirteen  ;  e,  should  the  dealer,  under  an  im- 
pression that  he  has  made  a  mistake,  either  count  the  cards 
on  the  table,  or  the  remainder  of  the  pack; /,  should  the 
dealer  deal  two  cards  at  once,  or  two  cards  to  the  same  hand, 
and  then  deal  a  third  ;  but  ii;  prior  to  dealing  that  third  card, 
the  dealer  can,  by  altering  the  position  of  one  card  only,  rec- 
tiiy  such  error,  he  may  do  so,  except  as  provided  by  the 
second  clause  of  this  law ;  g^  should  the  desJer  omit  to  have 
the  pack  cut  to  him,  and  uie  adversaries  discover  the  error, 
prior  to  the  tramp  card  being  turoed  up,  and  before  look- 
mg  at  thehr  cards,  but  not  after  having  done  so.  45.  A  mis- 
deal does  not  lose  the  deal  it  during  the  dealing,  either  of 
the  adversaries  touch  the  cards  prior  to  the  dealer's  part- 
ner having  done  so ;  but  should  the  Utter  have  first  interfered 
with  the  cards,  not\vithstanding  either  or  both  of  the  adver- 
saries have  subsequently  done  the  same,  the  deal  is  lost  46. 
Shoukl  three  players  mive  their  right  number  of  cards,  and 
the  fourth  have  less  than  thhteen,  and  not  discover  such  de- 
ficiency until  he  hss  played  any  of  his  cards,  the  deal  standa 
good ;  should  he  have  played,  he  Is  answerable  for  any  revoke 
ne  may  have  made  as  if  the  missing  card  or  cards  had  been 
in  his  hand;  he  may  search  the  other  pack  for  it  or  them. 
47.  If  a  pack,  during  or  after  a  robber,  be  proved  inuorrect  or 
imperfect,  such  proof  does  not  alter  any  past  score,  game,  or 
robber;  that  hand  in  which  the  imperfectioa  was  detected  is 
null  and  void ;  the  dealer  deals  again.  48.  Any  one  dealing 
out  of  turn,  or  with  the  adversary's  cards,  may  be  stopped 
before  the  trump  card  is  turoed  up,  after  which  the  game 
must  proceed  as  if  no  mistake  had  been  made.  49.  A  player 
can  neither  shuffle,  cut  nor  deal  for  his  partner  without  the 
permission  of  his  opponents.  50.  If  the  adversaries  interrapt 
a  dealer  while  dealing,  either  by  questioning  the  score  or  as- 
serting that  it  is  not  his  deal,  and  Ihll  to  establish  such  claim, 
should  a  misdeal  occur,  he  may  deal  again.  61.  Should  a 
player  take  his  partner's  deal  ana  misdeal,  the  latter  is  liable 
to  the  usual  penalty,  and  the  adversaiy  next  in  rotation 
to  the  player  who  ought  to  have  dealt  then  deals.  7%s 
trump  card.—&i.  The  dealer,  when  it  Is  his  tora  to  play  to 
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the  first  trick,  should  take  th«  trump  card  into  his  hand :  if 
left  on  the  table  after  the  first  trick  De  tamed  and  quitted,  it 
Is  liable  to  be  called ;  his  partner  may  at  any  time  remind 
him  of  the  liabiUtv.  58.  After  the  dealer  has  taken  the 
trump  card  into  his  hand,  it  cannot  be  asked  for;  a  . 
naming  it  at  any  time  during  the  play  of  that  hand  is  llal 
to  have  his  highest  or  lowest  tramp  called.  54.  If  the  dealer 
take  the  trump  card  into  his  hand  before  it  is  Us  torn  to 
play,  he  may  be  desired  to  lay  it  on  the  table ;  should  he 
show  a  wrong  card,  this  card  may  be  called,  as  also  a  second, 
a  third,  A«.,  until  iJie  trump  oaid  be  produced.  55.  If  the 
dealer  declare  himself  unable  to  recollect  the  tramp  card,  his 
highest  or  lowest  trump  may  be  called  at  any  time  during 
that  hand,  and,  nnless  it  cause  him  to  revoke,  must  be 
pUyed;  the  oul  may  be  repeated,  but  not  changed,  i.  «., 
2h>m  highest  to  lowest  or  vice  verta^  until  such  aud  is 
played.  Cards  liabU  lo  be  coiled.— M.  All  exposed  cards 
are  liable  to  be  called,  and  roust  be  left  on  the  table :  but  a 
card  is  not  an  exposed  card  when  dropped  on  the  floor  or 
elsewhere  below  the  table.  The  following  are  exposed  cards : 
€(,  two  or  more  cards  pbyed  at  once ;  &,  any  card  dropped 
with  its  Ihoe  upward,  or  in  any  way  exposed  on  or  above  the 
table,  even  tiiough  snatched  up  so  quickly  that  no  one  can 
name  it  57.  If  any  one  play  to  an  imperfect  trick  the  best 
card  on  the  table,  or  lead  one  which  is  a  winning  card  as 
against  his  adverttuiea,  and  then  lead  again,  or  play  several 
such  winning  cards,  one  after  the  other,  withont  waiting  for 
hie  partner  to  play,  the  bitter  may  be  called  on  to  win,  if  he 
can,  the  first  or  any  other  of  those  tricks,  and  the  other  cards 
thus  improperly  played  are  exposed  cards.  58.  If  a  player, 
or  phtyers,  under  the  impression  that  the  game  is  lost  or 
won,  or  for  other  reasons,  throw  his  or  their  cards  on  the 
table  Ihce  upward,  such  cards  are  exposed,  and  liable  to  be 
called,  each  player^s  by  the  adversary ;  but  should  one  player 
alone  retain  nis  hand,  ne  cannot  be  forced  to  abandon  it  59. 
If  all  four  players  throw  their  cards  on  the  table  &ce  upward, 
the  hands  are  abandoned,  and  no  one  can  again  take  up  his 
cards.  Should  this  general  exhibition  show  that  the  game 
might  have  been  saved  or  won,  neither  olaim  can  be  enter- 
tained unless  a  revoke  be  established.  The  revoking  players 
are  then  liable  to  the  following  penalties :  they  cannot  under 
any  circumstances  win  the  game  by  the  result  of  that  hand, 
and  the  adversaries  may  add  three  to  their  score,  or  deduct 
three  from  that  of  the  revoking  players.  60.  A  card  de- 
tached ttook  the  rest  of  the  hand  so  as  to  be  named  is  liable 
to  be  called  ;  but  should  the  adversary  name  a  wrong  card, 
he  is  liable  to  have  a  suit  called  when  he  or  his  partner  has 
the  lead.  61.  If  a  player  who  has  rendered  himself  liable  to 
have  the  highest  or  lowest  of  a  suit  called  Ml  to  play  as  de- 
afared,  or  if  when  called  on  to  lead  one  salt  he  lead  another, 
having  in  his  hand  one  or  more  cards  of  that  suit  demanded, 
he  incurs  the  penalty  of  a  revoke.  62.  Ifany  player  lead  out 
of  turn,  his  adversaries  mav  either  call  the  card  erroneoosly 
led,  or  may  call  a  suit  from  nim  or  his  partner  when  it  is  next 
the  turn  of  either  of  them  to  lead.  68.  If  any  player  lead  out 
of  turn,  and  the  other  three  have  followed  nlm,  the  trick  Is 
complete,  and  the  error  cannot  be  rectified ;  but  if  only  the 
second,  or  the  second  and  third,  have  played  to  the  flilse 
lead,  their  cards,  on  discoveiy  of  the  mistake,  are  taken  back : 
there  is  no  penalty  against  any  one  excepting  the  original 
oflSender,  whose  card  may  be  called,  or  he  or  his  partner, 
when  either  of  them  has  next  the  lead,  may  be  compelled  to 
play  any  suit  demanded  by  the  adversaries.  64.  In  no  case 
can  a  player  be  compelled  to  pUy  a  card  which  would  oblige 
him  to  revoke.  65.  The  call  of  a  card  may  be  repeated  until 
such  card  has  been  played.  66.  If  a  player  called  on  to  lead 
a  suit  have  none  of  it  the  penalty  is  paid.  Cards  played  in 
error ^  or  not  played  to  a  trick.—dl.  If  the  third  hand  play 
before  the  second,  the  fourth  hand  may  ]day  before  his  part- 
ner. 68.  Should  the  third  hand  not  have  played,  and  the 
fourth  play  before  his  partner,  the  latter  may  be  called  on  to 
win,  or  not  to  win,  the  trick.  69.  If  any  one  omit  playing  to 
a  fbrmer  trick,  and  such  error  be  not  discovered  until  he  has 
played  to  the  next  the  adversaries  may  claim  a  new  deal; 
ahould  they  decide  that  the  deal  stand  good,  the  surplus  card 
at  the  end  of  the  hand  is  considered  to  have  been  played  to 
the  imperfect  trick,  but  does  not  constitute  a  revoke  therein. 
70.  If  any  one  play  two  cards  to  the  same  trick,  or  mix  his 
trump  or  other  card  with  a  trick  to  which  it  does  not  pro- 
perly belong,  and  the  mistake  be  not  discovered  until  the 
hand  Is  played  out  he  is  answerable  for  all  conseqiient  re- 
vokes he  may  have  made.  If.  during  the  play  of  the  hand, 
the  error  be  detected,  the  tricks  may  be  counted  fooe  down- 
ward, in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  be  among  them  a 
card  too  many;  should  this  be  the  case,  they  may  be 
searched,  and  the  card  restored;  the  player  is,  however, 
liable  for  all  revokes  which  he  may  have  meanwhile  made. 
T/ie  revoke.— 11.  A  revoke  is  when  a  player,  holding  one  or 
more  cards  of  the  suit  led,  plays  a  cord  of  a  different  suit 
72.  The  penalty  for  a  revoke— <i,  is  at  the  option  of  the  ad- 
veraaries,  who  at  the  end  of  the  hand  may  either  take  three 
tricks  from  the  revoking  player,  or  deduct  three  points  from 
bis  score,  or  add  three  to  their  own  score  :  d,  can  be  claimed 


Ibr  SB  many  revi>kes  as  occur  du^^  the  hand ;  e,  is  appli- 
cable only  to  the  score  of  the  game  in  which  it  occurs ;  tf, 
cannot  be  divided,  i.  e..  a  phiyer  cannot  add  one  or  two  to 
his  own  score  and  deduct  one  or  two  tram  the  revoking 
plaver;  e,  takes  precedence  of  every  other  score:  e.  (7.,  the 
claimaDts  two,  their  opponents  nothing;  the  former  add 
three  to  their  score,  ana  thereby  win  a  treble  fame,  even 
should  the  latter  have  made  thirteen  tricks  ana  held  four 
honors.  78.  A  revoke  is  esUblished  if  the  trick  in  which  it 
occur  be  tamed  and  quitted,  i.  e.,  the  hand  removed  from 
that  trick  after  it  has  been  turned  Ikce  downward  on  the 
table,  or  if  either  the  revoking  player  or  his  partner,  whether 
in  his  right  turn  or  otherwise,  lead  or  phy  to  the  foUowing 
trick.  74.  A  player  may  ask  his  partner  whether  he  has  not 
a  card  of  the  suit  which  he  has  renounced ;  should  the  ques- 
tion be  asked  before  the  trick  is  tamed  and  quitted,  sabse- 
quent  turning  and  quitting  does  not  establish  the  revoke,  and 
the  error  mav  be  corrected,  xmless  the  question  be  anawered 
in  the  negative,  or  unless  the  revoking  pbiyer  or  hia  partner 
have  led  or  played  to  the  folk>w1ng  trick.  75.  At  the  end  of 
the  hand,  the  okimants  of  a  revoke  may  search  all  the  tricks. 
7C.  If  a  player  discover  his  mistake  In  time  to  save  a  revoko. 
the  adversaries,  whenever  they  think  fit,  may  call  the  card 
thus  played  in  error,  or  may  require  him  to  play  his  highest 
or  lowest  card  to  that  trick  In  which  he  has  renounced ;  any 
player  or  phtyers  who  have  pbyod  after  him  may  withdraw 
thefa*  cards  and  substitate  others ;  the  cards  withdrawn  are 
not  liable  to  be  called.  77.  If  a  revoke  be  claimed,  and  the 
accused  player  or  his  partner  mix  the  cards  before  they  have 
been  sufflcfentiy  examined  by  the  adversaries,  the  revoke  la 
established.  Tne  mixing  of  the  cards  only  renders  the  proof 
of  a  revoke  difficult  but  does  not  prevent  the  daim  and  pos- 
sible establiahment  of  the  penalty.  78.  A  revoke  cannot  be 
claimed  after  the  cards  have  been  cut  for  the  following  deal. 
79.  The  revoking  player  and  his  partner  may,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, require  the  hand  in  which  the  revoke  has  been 
detected  to  be  played  out.  80.  If  a  revoke  occar,  and  be 
daimed  and  proved,  bets  on  the  odd  trick,  or  on  amount  of 
score,  must  be  decided  by  the  actual  state  of  the  btter,  after 
the  penalty  is  paid.  81.  Should  the  players  on  both  sides 
subject  themselves  to  the  penalty  of  one  or  more  revokea, 
neither  can  win  the  nme ;  each  la  punished  at  the  diacretion 
of  his  adversary.  82.  In  whatever  way  the  penalty  be  en- 
forced, under  no  circumstances  can  a  player  win  the  game  by 
the  result  of  the  hand  during  which  he  has  revoked; 
he  cannot  score  more  than  four.  (See  rale  61).  Calling 
for  new  cards.— 88.  Any  player  (on  paying  for  them)  be- 
fore, but  nut  after,  the  pada  lias  been  cut  for  the  deal,  may 
call  for  fresh  cards.  He  must  call  for  two  new  packa,  of 
which  the  dealer  takes  his  choice.  General  rules.  —  84. 
Where  a  player  and  his  partner  have  an  option  of  exacting 
from  their  adversaries  one  of  two  penaltlea,  they  ahoald 
agree  who  is  to  make  the  election,  but  must  not  consult  with 
one  another  which  of  the  two  penalties  it  Is  advisable  to 
exact;  if  they  do  so  consult,  they  lose  their  right;  and  if 
either  of  them,  with  or  without  consent  of  his  partner,  de- 
mand a  penalty  to  which  he  la  entitled,  sndi  decision  is  final 
This  nue  does  not  apply  in  exacting  the  penaltlea  for  a 
revoke ;  partners  have  tnen  a  right  to  consult  85.  Any  one 
during  the  play  of  a  trick,  or  after  the  four  cards  are  pbyed, 
and  iMfore  (but  not  after)  they  are  touched  for  the  purpose 
of  gathering  them  together,  mav  demand  that  the  ourda  be 
placed  before  their  respective  piayon.  86.  If  any  one,  prior 
to  his  partner  phiying,  should  call  attention  to  the  trick- 
either  Dv  saying  that  it  is  his,  or  by  naming  his  card,  or, 
without  oehig  required  so  to  do,  by  drawing  it  toward  hbn— 
the  adversaries  may  reouire  that  opponent's  partner  to  pU^ 
the  highest  or  lowest  of  the  suit  tnen  led,  or  to  win  or  ioe» 
the  trick.  87.  In  ail  casea  where  a  penalty  has  been  Incnr- 
red.  the  oifender  is  bound  to  give  reasonable  time  for  the  de- 
cision of  his  adversaries.  88.  If  a  bystander  make  any  re- 
mark which  calls  the  attention  of  a  plaver  or  players  to  an 
oversight  alfocting  the  score,  he  is  liable  to  be  called  on,  by 
the  players  only,  to  pay  the  stakes  and  all  bets  on  that  gam» 
or  rabber.  89.  A  bystander,  by  agreement  among  the  play- 
ers, may  decide  anv  question.  90.  A  card  or  cards  torn  or 
mariced  must  be  either  replaced  by  agreement  or  new  cards 
called  at  the  expense  of  the  table.  91.  Any  player  may  de- 
mand to  see  the  last  trick  turned,  and  no  mora.  Under  no 
circumstances  can  more  than  eight  cards  be  seen  during  the 
pUy  of  the  hand,  viz. :  the  four  cards  on  the  table  which  navo 
not  been  turned  and  quitted,  and  the  last  trick  turned. — 
Eliqwetis  qf  W/tist  The  following  rales  belong  to  the  es- 
tablished etiquette  of  whist  They  are  not  callM  hws,  as  it 
is  difficult  in  some  cases  impossible,  to  apply  any  penal^  to 
their  Infiractlon,  and  the  only  remedy  is  to  cease  tn  phiv  with 
players  who  habitually  disregard  them.  Two  packs  of  cards 
are  Invariably  used  at  clubs :  if  possible  this  should  be  ad- 
hered to.  Any  one,  having  the  lead  and  several  winninir 
cards  to  play,  should  not  draw  a  second  card  out  of  his  hand 
until  his  partner  has  played  to  the  first  trick,  such  act  beln^ 
a  distinct  Intimation  that  the  fonner  has  played  a  winning 
card.    No  intimation  whatever,  by  wofd  or  gesture,  should 
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be  gfren  by  a  player  aa  to  the  state  of  Ma  hand,  or  of  the 

Same.  A  player  who  desiree  the  cards  to  be  placed,  or  who 
emanda  to  see  the  last  tricky  shoald  do  it  for  his  own  Infor- 
mation onlv,  and  not  tn  order  to  invite  the  attention  of  his 
partner.  No  player  shoald  object  to  refer  to  a  bystander  who 
profesees  himself  uninterested  in  the  game,  and  able  to  decide 
any  diapnted  oaestlon  of  facts,  as  to  who  played  any  particu- 
lar card,  whether  honors  were  dahned  though  not  scored, 
or  Hc6  twM^  Ajc.  It  is  nn&ir  to  revoke  purposely;  having 
made  a  revoke,  a  pbyer  is  not  Justified  in  making  a  second  in 
order  to  conceal  tne  first.  Until  the  players  have  made  such 
bets  aa  they  wish,  bets  should  not  be  made  with  bvstanders. 
Bystanders  should  make  no  remark,  neither  should  they  by 
word  or  gesture  give  any  intimation  of  the  state  of  the  nme 
until  ooneluded  and  scored,  nor  should  they  walk  round  the 
table  to  look  at  the  different  hands.  No  one  should  took  over 
the  hand  of  a  plaver  against  whom  he  ia  betting.— i>ummy  is 
played  by  three  players.  One  hand,  called  dummy^s,  lies  ez- 
poMd  on  the  table.  The  laws  are  the  same  aa  those  of  whist, 
with  tiie  foUowing  exceptions :  1.  Dummy  deala  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  rubber.  2.  Dununy  ia  not  liable  to  the 
penalty  for  a  revoke,  aa  his  adversaries  see  his  cards;  should 
ne  revoke  and  the  error  not  be  discovered  untH  the  trick  ia 
tamed  and  quitted,  it  stands  good.  8.  Dummy  l)elng  blind 
and  deaf,  Ida  partner  ia  not  liable  to  any  penalty  for  an  error 
whence  he  can  gain  no  advantage.  Thua,  he  may  expose 
some  or  all  of  his  cards,  or  may  declare  that  he  haa  the  game 
or  trick,  Ac.,  without  incurring  any  penalty;  ii^  however,  he 
lead  ftt>m  dummy^s  hand  when  he  should  lead  ih>m  his  own, 
or  vice  cerao,  a  suit  voaj  be  called  flt>m  the  hand  which 
ought  to  have  led.  DouUe  dummy  ia  plaved  by  two  play- 
ers, each  having  a  dummy  or  expoaed  hand  for  his  partner. 
Th3  laws  of  the  game  do  not  differ  firom  dummy  whist,  ex- 
cept in  the  following  special  law :  There  ia  no  misdeal,  as  the 
deal  ia  a  disadvantage. 

WmSTLEB,  eitKgb  Washtaigtoii,  an  American 
engineer,  bom  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  May  19, 
1800,  died  in  St  Petersburg,  April  7,  1849. 
Ha  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1819,  became 
second  lientenant  of  artillery,  and  in  1821-'2 
was  assistant  teacher  of  drawing  at  the  mili- 
tary academy.  He  was  then  detailed  for  duty 
on  the  nortiiern  boundary  commission  nnder 
GoL  J.  J.  Abert,  and  served  till  1828.  In  1829 
he  became  first  lieutenant,  and  went  to  Europe 
in  the  employ  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail* 
road  company.  Between  1831  and  1842  he  su- 
perintended the  construction  of  the  Paterson 
and  Hudson  River,  the  Boston  and  Providence, 
and  the  Stonington  and  Providence  railroads, 
and  the  Western  railroad  through  Massachu- 
setts. He  resigned  his  commission  in  1883. 
In  1842  he  was  invited  to  superintend  the  sys- 
tem of  intemd  improvements  then  projected 
in  Russia,  where  not  only  the  railroads  were 
to  be  constructed,  but  the  rails  and  the  rolling 
stock  were  to  be  manufactured  under  his  super- 
vision. He  was  also  appointed  engineer  of  the 
naval  arsenal  at  Oronstadt,  and  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  fortifications,  docks,  and  bridges, 
and  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers. 

WmSTLIS,  Janes  A.  M.    See  supplement. 

WHISTON,  WIDIaa,  an  English  clergyman,  bom 
at  Norton,  Leicestershire,  Dec.  9,  1667,  died 
in  London,  Aug.  22,  1752.  He  graduated  at 
Cambridge  in  1690,  and  in  1694  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Norwich.  In  1696 
he  published  his  "  New  Theory  of  the  Earth," 
in  support  of  the  Mosaic  account.  He  was  ap- 
pointed rector  of  Lowestoft  in  1698,  but  re- 
turned to  the  university  in  1701  as  deputy  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics.  He  succeeded  Newton 
as  professor  in  1703,  and  expounded  and  de- 
fended the  Newtonian  philosophy  in  his  Fra- 
lectiont  PhyHeo-AfatJiematicm  (1710;  trans- 
lated and  published  under  the  title  ^^New 


ton's  Mathematical  Philosophy  demonstrated,'' 
1716).  He  had  also  attained  eminence  as  a 
preacher,  when  he  adopted  Arianism,  rejected 
infant  baptism,  and  began  to  omit  portions  of 
the  litany.  The  bishop  of  Ely  requested  him 
not  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  Boyle  lectureship, 
in  which  he  was  making  his  views  public,  but 
allowed  the  continuance  of  the  salary.  Whis- 
ton  resigned  the  lectureship,  and  in  1710,  after 
several  hearings  before  the  heads  of  the  houses, 
was  deprived  of  his  professorship  and  expelled 
from  the  university.  He  removed  to  London, 
where  he  published  his  *^  Primitive  Christian- 
ity "  (6  vols.,  1711-'12).  For  five  years  repeat- 
ed attempts  were  made  to  convict  him^  of 
heresy;  but  he  reiterated  his  opinions  in  nis 
'*  Brief  History  of  the  Revival  of  the  Arian 
Heresy  in  England"  (1711),  "Athanasius 
convicted  of  Forgery"  (1712),  and  "Three 
Essays"  on  Trinitarianism  (1718).  A  sub- 
scription amounting  to  £470  was  made  for  him 
in  1721 ;  and  he  also  derived  an  income  from 
reading  astronomical  and  philosophical  lec- 
tures. He  subsequently  published  *^  An  Essay 
toward  restoring  the  true  Text  of  the  Old 
Testament,"  containing  translations  of  the 
passages  in  which  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
differs  from  the  Hebrew  (1722) ;  **  Collection 
of  Authentick  Records  belonging  to  the  Old 
and  New  Testament"  (2  vols.,  1727-'8);  "The 
Primitive  New  Testament"  (1746);  and  "The 
Sacred  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament " 
(6  vols.,  1745).  He  finally  became  a  Baptist, 
gathered  a  religious  society  at  his  own  house, 
and  believed  that  the  millennium  was  to  begin 
in  1766,  when  the  Jews  would  be  restored. 
His  works  on  prophecy  include  an  "  Essay  on 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John  "  (Cambridge,  1706), 
"  The  Accomplishment  of  Scripture  Prophe- 
cies" (1708),  and  "The  Literal  Accomplish- 
ment of  Scripture  Prophecies"  (1724).  He 
published  an  autobiography  (2  vols.,  1749-^50), 
and  made  a  translation  of  Josephus  (fol.,  1737), 
which,  though  not  accurate,  is  still  reprinted. 

WHTIIKEK,  J*hn,  an  English  clergyman,  bom 
in  Manchester  about  1735,  died  at  Ruan-Lang- 
home,  Cornwall,  Oct.  30,  1808.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  became  a  fellow  of  Cor- 
pus Christ!  college.  In  1771  he  published  a 
"History  of  Manchester"  (enlarged  eds.,  2 
vols.,  1773,  and  3  vols.,  1775).  In  refutation 
of  Macpherson's  theory  that  the  modern  high- 
landers  are  descendants  of  the  Caledonians  of 
Tacitus,  he  wrote  his  "  Genuine  History  of  the 
Britons  "  (1772),  maintaining  that  they  repre- 
sent a  subsequent  Irish  colonization.  In  1778 
he  was  made  morning  preacher  at  Berkeley 
chapel,  London,  but  in  two  months  was  re- 
moved. In  1778  he  became  rector  of  Ruan- 
Langhorne.  His  works  include  "Sermons 
upon  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell" 
(8vo,  1783);  "Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  vindi- 
cated" (3  vols.  8vo,  1787;  enlarged  ed.,  2  vols. 
8vo,  1790);  "The  Origin  of  Arianism  dis- 
closed" (8vo,  1791);  "The  Course  of  Hanni- 
bal over  the  Alps  ascertained"  (2  vols.  Svo, 
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1794) ;  "  The  Ancient  Cathedral  of  Cornwall 
historically  surveyed  "  (2  vols.  4to,  1804) ;  and 
*'  The  Life  of  St.  Neot "  (1809). 

WHUBBEAD,  SiBsel,  an  English  statesman, 
born  in  London  in  1768,  committed  suicide 
July  6,  1815.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  sat  in  parliament  from  1790  till  his  death. 
He  was  a  leader  of  the  whigs,  and  conducted 
the  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  Dmry  Lane 
theatre,  and  the  troubles  in  which  it  was  in- 
volved were  thought  to  have  brought  on  the 
derangement  which  led  to  his  suicide. 

WHITBT)  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  capital  of  Onta- 
rio CO.,  on  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  S.  terminus  of 
the  Whitby  and  Port  Perry  railway,  and  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  line,  80  m.  £.  by  N.  of  Toronto; 
pop.  in  1871,  2,732.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the 
best  on  the  lake.  There  are  manufactories  of 
iron  castings,  mill  machinery,  agricultural  im- 
plements, musical  instruments,  leather,  ^., 
three  branch  banks,  a  grammar  and  several 
common  schools,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and 
churches  of  five  denominations.  The  value  of 
imports  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1874,  was 
♦77,781 ;  of  exports,  $478,860. 

WHITBT,  Diilel,  an  English  clergyman,  bom 
at  Rushden,  Northamptonshire,  in  1688,  died 
in  Salisbury,  March  24,  1726.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  O^ord,  became  a  fellow  in  1664,  took 
orders,  and  was  a  prominent  writer  against 
popery.  He  became  prebendary  of  Salisbury 
in  1668,  precentor  in  1672,  and  rector  of  St. 
Edmund's.  In  1 683  he  published  anonymously 
**The  Protestant  Reconciler,"  a  plea  for  a  full- 
er communion  between  churchmen  and  dissent- 
ers. It  was  condemned  by  the  university  of 
Oxford  to  be  burned,  and  the  author  was 
obliged  to  retract  its  main  principles.  His 
most  important  work  is  ^*  A  Paraphrase  and 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament "  (2  vols. 
foL,  1703),  which  is  still  in  esteem  as  an  Ar- 
minian  exposition.  In  connection  with  this 
he  afterward  produced  *'The  Necessity  and 
Usefulness  of  the  Christian  Revelation  "  (8vo, 
1705).  In  1710  he  published  a  treatise  "  Con- 
cerning the  True  Import  of  the  Words  Elec- 
tion and  Reprobation,"  often  reprinted  as 
"Whitby  on  the  Five  Points."  He  gradually 
became  a  convert  to  Arianism,  and  defended 
his  new  opinions  in  a  Latin  treatise  against  the 
authority  of  the  fathers  in  theological  contro* 
versy  (1714),  and  other  works.  His  "Last 
Thoughts  "  was  published  posthumously  with  a 
biography  by  Dr.  Sykes  (1728). 

WHITE.    See  Color. 

WHITE,  the  name  of  five  counties  in  the 
United  States.  LAN.  county  of  Georgia, 
drained  by  the  head  waters  of  the  Chattahoo- 
chee river;  area,  about  250  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870, 4,606,  of  whom  564  were  colored.  The 
surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  8,148  bushels  of 
wheat,  80,811  of  Indian  corn,  8,007  of  oats, 
8,899  of  sweet  potatoes,  22,475  lbs.  of  butter. 


4,076  of  wool,  and  4,686  of  tobacco.  There 
were  486  horses,  205  mules  and  asses,  784 
milch  cows,  1,814  other  cattle,  2,341  sheep,  and 
4,177  swine.  Capital,  Cleveland.  IL  A  cen- 
tral county  of  Arkansas,  bounded  K  by  White 
river  and  intersected  by  Little  Red  river  and 
Bayou  des  Arc ;  area,  1,044  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  10,347,  of  whom  1,200  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  partly  occupied 
by  dense  forests.  Large  quantities  of  lumber 
are  exported.  The  Cairo  and  Fulton  railroad 
traverses  it  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  5,567  bushels  of  wheat,  823,608  of  Indian 
corn,  21,089  of  oats,  11,618  of  Irish  and  21,816 
of  sweet  potatoes,  75,875  lbs.  of  butter,  6,880 
of  wool,  8,217  of  tobacco,  and  4,925  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  2,096  horses,  8,192  milch 
cows,  5,714  other  cattle,  8,938  sheep,  and  21,586 
swine.  Capital,  Searcy.  Ill*  A  central  county 
of  Tennessee,  bounded  S.  and  S.  W.  by  the 
Caney  fork  of  Cumberland  river ;  area,  672  aq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,375,  of  whom  1,080  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  diversified  by 
fine  forests.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  55,181  bushels  of  wheat,  847,944  of  In- 
dian corn,  22,129  of  oats,  11,005  of  Irish  and 
18,305  of  sweet  potatoes,  92,316  lbs.  of  butter, 
21,816  of  tobacco,  15,735  of  wool,  and  84  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  2,346  horsea,  2,122 
milch  cows,  8,975  other  cattle,  8,144  sheep, 
and  17,340  swine.  Capital,  Sparta.  iV.  A  N. 
W.  county  of  Indiana,  intersected  by  the  Tippe- 
canoe river;  area,  504  sq.  m.;  popi  in  1870, 
1 0,554.  The  surface  is  mostly  level  and  the  soil 
very  fertile.  The  Louisville,  New  Albany,  and 
Chicago,  and  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and 
St.  Louis  railroads  pass  through  it.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  173,312  bushels  of 
wheat,  14,650  of  rye,  215,808  of  Indian  com, 
119,424  of  oats,  55,687  of  potatoes,  227,304  lbs. 
of  butter,  and  20,994  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
4,292  horses,  8,701  milch  cows,  10,430  other 
cattle,  13,620  sheep,  and  7,292  swine;  8  flour 
mills,  and  2  woollen  mills.  Capital,  Monticello. 
V*  A  S.  E.  county  of  Illinois,  separated  from 
Indiana  by  the  Wabash  river,  and  intersected 
by  the  Little  Wabash ;  area,  480  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  16,846.  It  is  diversified  by  prairie 
and  woodland,  and  has  a  very  fertile  soil.  The 
Cairo  and  Vincennes,  the  Springfield  and  Dli* 
nois  Southeastern,  and  the  St.  Louis  and  South- 
eastern railroads  traverse  it.  Th e  chief  prodno- 
tions  in  1870  were  184,321  bushels  of  wheat, 
870,521  of  Indian  corn,  119,653  of  oats,  27,291 
of  potatoes,  142,362  lbs.  of  butter,  185,045  of 
tobacco,  42,702  of  wool,  and  6,056  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  4,696  horses,  1,022  mules  and  asses, 
3,697  milch  cows,  4,787  other  cattle,  17,085 
sheep,  and  24,765  swine;  8  manufactories  of 
carriages  and  wagons,  7  flour  mills,  and  7  saw 
mills.    Capital,  Clarmi. 

WHITE,  Andrew  DIckMi,  an  American  scholar, 
bom  at  Homer,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  7,  1832.  He 
graduated  at  Tale  college  in  1858,  studied  for 
two  years  in  Europe,  and  in  1857  was  elected 
professor  of  histoiy  in  the  university  of  Mich- 
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igan.  In  1862  he  rengned  on  acoonnt  of  ill 
health,  and  was  elected  to  the  New  York  state 
senate  from  Syracnse,  and  reelected  in  1864. 
In  1866  he  became  president  of  Cornell  univer- 
sity, the  establishment  of  which  he  had  greatly 
promoted,  and  in  1868  visited  Europe  to  ezam« 
ine  the  organization  and  management  of  tiie 
leading  schools  of  agriculture  and  technology, 
and  to  purchase  books  and  apparatus.  From 
bis  own  resources  he  has  contributed  upward 
of  $100,000  to  the  equipment  of  the  institution. 
Besides  being  president,  he  is  professor  of 
modern  history.  In  1871  he  was  one  of  the 
government  commissioners  sent  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo to  study  the  question  of  annexing  that 
oountry.  He  has  published  ^'A  Syllabus  of 
Modern  History,"  "The  Warfare  of  Science" 
(New  York,  1876),  and  many  addresses  and 
pamphlets,  including  "A  Word  from  the  North- 
west "  (London,  1862),  in  response  to  strictures 
in  the  American  "Diary  "  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Russell. 

WHITE,  GUkcH,  an  English  naturalist,  bom 
at  Selborne,  Hampshire,  July  18, 1720,  died  in 
Oxford,  June  26,  1793.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  was  made  senior  proctor  of  the  uni- 
versity in  1762.  At  an  early  period  of  his  life 
he  retired  to  his  native  viUage,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  natural  history.  His  "Natu- 
ral History  of  Selborne"  r4to.  1789;  last  ed., 
with  notes  by  Frank  Buckland,  London,  1876) 
is  one  of  the  English  classics.  After  his  death 
was  published  "  A  NaturaKst's  Calendar,  with 
Observations  in  various  Branches  of  Natural 
History,"  edited  from  his  papers  by  Dr.  Aikin 
(1796).  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  by  W.  Markwick  (2  vols.  8vo,  1802), 
and  in  1876  ten  of  his  unpublished  letters  were 
edited  by  J.  E.  Harting. 

ynOTEf  Henry  Klrke,  an  English  noet,  bom 
in  Nottingham,  March  21,  1786,  died  in  Cam- 
bridffe,  Oct.  19,  1806.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
butcher,  and  assisted  his  father  until  his  14th 
year,  but  learned  French  and  began  to  write 
verses.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  stocking 
weaver,  but  after  a  year  was  placed  in  an  at- 
torney's office,  and  besides  the  study  of  law 
applied  himself  to  the  Latin,  Greek,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  languages,  to  some  of 
the  sdenoes,  to  drawing,  and  to  playing  the 
piano.  He  began  to  write  for  magazines  in 
his  16th  year,  obtained  several  prizes,  and 
published  "  Clifton  Grove  and  other  Poems  " 
(1808).  Becoming  converted  from  religious  in- 
diiference  to  earnest  Christian  faith,  he  sought 
a  university  education  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
ing the  ministry.  In  1804  he  obtained  a  sizar- 
ship  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where 
for  two  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  class. 
He  was  then  appointed  a  tutor  in  mathematics ; 
but  he  had  destroyed  his  health  by  too  much 
study,  and  after  a  visit  to  London  he  returned 
to  the  college  to  die  of  consumption.  A  tablet 
to  his  memory,  with  a  medallion  by  Chantrey, 
was  placed  in  All  Saints'  church,  Cambridge, 
by  Francis  Boott,  an  American.  Robert  South- 
ey  published  "The  Bemains  of  Henry  Eirke 


White,  with  an  Account  of  his  Life"  (2  vols., 
1807;  supplementary  volume,  1822). 

WHITE,  Jaseph  Blancio,  an  English  author,  bom 
in  SeviUe,  Spain,  July  11,  1776,  died  in  Liver- 
pool, May  20,  1841.  His  grandfather,  an  Irish- 
man, settled  in  Seville,  became  a  successfal 
merchant,  and  w'as  ennobled ;  his  father  married 
a  wealthy  lady  of  rank.  Blanco  at  the  age  of 
12  was  sent  to  college  to  be  educated  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  He  was  ordained 
a  priest  in  1799,  but  soon  conceived  a  dislike 
for  the  profession,  and  in  1810  went  to  Eug- 
land,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  conducted  in  London  a  Spanish  peri- 
odical, entitled  Bl  Etpafioly  from  1810  to  1814, 
when  he  received  from  the  English  govern- 
ment a  life  pension  of  £260.  He  then  joined 
the  church  of  England,  and  his  religious  opin- 
ions subsequently  passed  through  various 
phases.  He  conducted  from  1822  to  1826  a 
Spanish  quarterly  entitled  Las  Variedadei^ 
edited  the  **  London  Review  "  during  its  exis- 
tence of  six  months  (1829),  and  publi^ed  "  Let- 
ters from  Spain"  (1822);  "Practical  and  In- 
temal  Evidence  against  Catholicism  "  (1826) ; 
"  The  Poor  Man's  Preservative  against  Pope- 
ry "  (1826);  and  "Second  Travels  of  an  Iriah 
Gentleman  in  Search  of  a  Religion "  (2  vols., 
1888),  in  answer  to  the  work  of  Moore.  His 
most  celebrated  production  is  a  sonnet  entitled 
"Night."  His  autobiography  was  edited  by 
J.  H.  Thorn  (8  vols.,  London,  1846). 

WHm^  PengilBe,  the  first  child  bom  in  New 
England  of  English  parents,  born  on  board  the 
Mayflower,  in  the  harbor  of  Cape  Cod.  about 
Dec.  10  (O.  S.),  1620,  died  in  Marshfield,  July 
20,  1704.  He  was  the  son  of  William  and  Su- 
sannah White,  and  received  on  account  of  his 
birth  200  acres  of  land  from  the  general  court. 
He  filled  various  civil  and  military  offices. 

WHITE,  BldMTd  Crait,  an  American  author, 
bom  in  New  York,  May  22,  1822.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  university  of  New  York  in  1889, 
studied  medicine  and  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  became  a  writer  for  the  "Courier 
and  Enquirer  "  newspaper  and  for  other  jour- 
nals. He  has  published  "  A  Biographical  and 
Critical  Hand  Book  of  Christian  Art"  (1868); 
"Shakespeare's  Scholar"  (1864);  a  variorum 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  with  a  memoir  and  a 
critical  essay  (12  vols.,  1867-^62) ;  "  Essay 
upon  the  Authorship  of  the  Three  Parts  of 
Henry  VI."  (1869);  "National  Hymns,"  an 
essay  embodying  hymns  written  for  a  prize  of 
|600  offered  by  a  national  committee  (1861) ; 
"  The  New  Gospel  of  Peace,  according  to  St. 
Benjamin,"  a  political  satire,  published  anon- 
ymously (in  four  books,  1868-'6);  "Memoirs 
of  the  Life  of  William  Shakespeare,  with  an 
Essay  toward  the  Expression  of  his  Genius  " 
(8vo,  1866);  and  "Words  and  their  Uses" 
(1870 ;  revised  ed.,  1872).  He  has  edited  "  The 
Book  Hunter"  (1868),  and  "Poetry  of  the 
Civil  War  "  (1866),  and  is  the  author  of  the 
"  Yankee"  letters  in  the  London  "Spectator  " 
from  1868  to  1867. 
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WHITE,  wnilaB,  an  American  bishop,  born 
in  Philadelphia,  April  6, 1748,  died  there,  July 
17, 1886.  He  graduated  at  the  oollege  of  Phila- 
delphia in  1765,  studied  theology,  was  ordained 
deacon  in  England  in  1770  and  priest  in  1772, 
and  became  assistant  minister  and  afterward 
rector  of  Christ  church  and  St.  Peter's  church, 
Philadelphia.  In  1777  he  was  elected  chaplain 
to  congress.  In  1786  he  was  elected  bishop 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  consecrated  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Feb.  4,  1787.  He 
presided  over  the  convention  held  in  1789  for 
the  organization  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  the  United  States,  and  wrote  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church.  With  fiishop  Sea- 
bury  he  had  the  chief  part  in  revising  the 
"  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  He  wrote  "Me- 
moirs of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,^' 
"  Comparative  Views  of  the  Controversy  be- 
tween the  Calvinists  and  Arminians,''  "  Com- 
mentary on  the  Ordination  Services,''  and 
**  Lectures  on  the  Catechism."  His  life  was 
written  by  Dr.  B.  Wilson  (Philadelphia,  1889). 

WHITE  AMT.    See  Tbbmites. 

WHITEBAIT  {elupea  alba,  Yarr.),  a  small 
fish  of  the  herring  family,  in  great  repute  with 
London  epicures.  It  has  teeth  on  the  palate 
and  pterygoid  bones,  on  the  vomer,  and  on  the 
tongue,  for  which  reason  Valenciennes  estab- 
lished for  it  the  genus  rogenia  ;  the  scales  are 
very  soft,  small,  and  thin.  It  is  from  8  to  6 
in.  long,  according  to  age,  pale  ashy  green 
above,  sides  and  lower  parts  unspotted  white 
at  all  seasons.    It  ascends  the  Thames  to  de- 


Whltebait. 

posit  its  spawn  in  the  spring ;  the  fishery  be- 
gins in  April  and  continues  to  September,  and 
is  prosecuted  by  means  of  nets;  the  fish 
are  caught  in  abundance  at  every  flood  tide. 
Their  food  seems  to  consist  of  minute  crusta- 
ceans. Every  year  there  is  a  ministerial  white- 
bait dinner  at  Greenwich,  just  before  the  pro- 
rogation of  parliament. 

WHrnS  BEAB«    See  Bbab. 

WHITE  MtETHEEll.    See  Brbthben,  Whitb. 

WHITEFIELD,  Geiige,  an  English  clergyman, 
bom  in  Gloucester,  Dec.  16,  1714,  died  in 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  Sept.  80,  1770.  He  was 
the  orphan  of  an  innkeeper,  and  was  educar 
ted  first  at  a  grammar  school.  While  assisting 
his  mother  about  the  inn,  he  composed  ser- 
mons, and  fasted  twice  a  week  for  86  hours 
together.  At  the  age  of  18  he  entered  Pem- 
broke college,  Oxford,  as  a  servitor.  There 
he  became  intimate  with  Charles  Wesley,  was 
an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  club  in  which 
the  denomination  of  Methodists  took  its  rise, 
and  cultivated  extreme  habits  of  asceticism. 


The  bishop  of  Gloucester  ordained  him  dea- 
con, June  20,  1786,  and  the  next  Sunday  he 
preached  with  such  extraordinary  efifect  ihat  a 
complaint  was  made  to  the  bishop  that  he  had 
driven  15  persons  mad.  Returning  to  Oxford, 
he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.,  and  in  1737  went 
to  London  to  preach  at  the  tower  chapel.  He 
afterward  filled  for  a  few  months  a  curacy  in 
Hampshire,  and  in  December,  1787,  was  in- 
duced by  letters  from  John  Wesley  in  Georgia 
to  embark  for  America.  In  September,  1738, 
he  returned  to  England  to  collect  funds  for  a 
proposed  orphan  asylum  near  Savannah.  Soon 
after  he  reached  home  he  and  Wesley  entered 
in  earnest  upon  the  missionary  career  from 
which  the  origin  of  Methodism  is  dated.  On 
Feb.  17,  1739,  Whitefield  set  the  example  of 
preaching  in  the  open  air  in  a  field  near  Bris- 
tol. From  this  time  he  travelled  continually, 
preaching  to  enormous  crowds  with  marvellous 
results.  In  1789  he  went  back  to  his  orphui 
house  in  Georgia.  He  afterward  visited  New 
England,  preached  to  20,000  persons  on  Bos- 
ton common,  and  in  January,  1741,  returned  to 
England.  He  disagreed  with  Wesley  on  pre- 
destination, and  the  Calvinistic  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  ever  since  remained  distinct 
bodies.  (See  MsTHODisif,  vol.  xi.,  p.  458.) 
In  1744  he  made  a  third  voyage  to  America, 
landing  at  York,  Me.  He  met  at  first  with 
great  opposition  in  New  England,  Harvard 
college  issuing  a  *^ testimony"  against  him, 
and  many  of  die  clergy  being  equally  hostile. 
Before  he  set  out  for  Georgia,  however,  he  had 
converted  20  pastors.  In  1748  he  went  to 
the  Bermudas  for  his  health,  and  thence  re- 
turned to  England.  After  successful  tours  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  he  was  agun  in  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  in  1751-'2,  and  in  1754 
made  a  fifth  voyage  thither,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  children  for  his  orphan  house.  His 
tour  extended  from  Georgia  to  New  Hampshire, 
and  he  spoke  of  it  as  the  most  important  of  all 
his  expeditions.  He  returned  to  London  in  May, 
1755,  and  soon  after  again  visited  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  In  Dublin  he  was  assaulted  by  a 
mob,  and  severely  wounded  with  stones.  In 
1761-^2  ill  health  obliged  him  to  desist  in  a 
measure  from  outdoor  preaching,  and  he  visited 
Holland.  He  made  his  sixth  American  tour  in 
1768-*5.  His  last  sojourn  in  England,  1766- 
'9,  was  of  incalculable  advantage  to  Metho- 
dism. He  consecrated  new  chapels  provided 
by  the  countess  of  Huntingdon,  greatly  pro- 
moted the  success  of  her  training  college  at 
Travecca,  influenced  his  associates  to  counsel 
with  the  Wesleyan  branch  of  the  revival  move- 
ment, and  strove  to  bring  about  a  peaceful 
reconciliation  of  the  Calvinistic  and  Anninian 
elements.  In  September,  1769,  he  started  on 
his  seventh  American  tour.  He  preached  for 
two  hours  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  the  day  before  his 
death,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Newburyport  the 
same  evening  addressed  the  crowd  &at  came 
to  meet  him.  He  died  of  asthma,  and  was  bur- 
ied beneath  the  pulpit  of  the  Federal  street 
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drarch  in  Newboryport.  In  1741  he  married 
a  widow,  whose  death  in  1768,  according  to 
bis  friend  Winter,  *^  set  bis  mind  much  at  rest." 
She  bore  him  a  son,  who  died  an  infant — 
Wbitefield  was  tall  in  person;  his  features 
were  regular,  and  his  eyes  small,  blue,  and 
luminous ;  one  of  them  had  a  slight  cast.  His 
voice  was  marvellously  rich,  sweet,  and  sono- 
rous. His  eloquence  has  been  rarely  surpassed. 
His  style  was  severely  simple,  and  in  his  print- 
ed sermons  seems  even  meagre.  He  never 
feU  into  vulgarity,  but  delighted  in  odd  illus- 
trations, anecdotes,  local  allusions,  colloquial 
phrases,  and  the  language  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. A  collection  of  his  sermons,  tracts,  and 
letters  was  published  in  London  in  1771  (6 
vols.  8vo),  and  his  journals  were  printed  du- 
ring his  lifetime  (2d  ed.,  1756). — See  John  Gil- 
lies, ^*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  George 
Wbitefield"  (London,  1772);  Robert  Philip, 
"Life  and  Times  of  Wbitefield"  (1838);  and 
the  Rev.  Abel  Stevens,  ^^  History  of  the  Re- 
li^ous  Movement  of  the  18th  Century  called 
Methodism"  (New  York,  1859-'62). 

WHTIE  ilSH  (coregoniu  albus^  Lesueur),  a 
valuable  member  of  the  salmon  family,  pecu- 
liar to  North  America.  It  is  found  in  the  great 
lakes  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Arctic  sea,  in 
Lake  Ohamplain,  in  the  smaller  lakes  of  Can- 
ada connected  with  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the 
8.  side,  and  in  the  Mackenzie,  Coppermine, 
and  other  rivers  flowing  into  the  icy  sea,  even 
as  low  down  as  brackish  water.  The  mouth 
is  small  and  without  teeth,  the  body  elongated 
but  thick,  head  small  and  pointed,  tail  forked, 
ftrst  dorsal  not  so  long  as  high  in  front,  and 
scales  large.  It  attains  a  length  of  1^  to  2^ 
ft,  and  a  weight  of  8  to  10  lbs.,  in  the  clear 
waters  of  Lake  Superior  becoming  very  large 
and  fat ;  its  general  appearance  is  shad-like, 
whence  it  is  called  lake  shad  at  Burlington, 
Vt.  It  is  bluish  gray  on  the  back,  lighter  on 
the  sides,  and  white  below.  In  October  they 
enter  the  rivers  from  the  lakes  to  spawn,  usu- 
ally returning  in  three  or  four  weeks;  they 
are  gregarious,  and  move  from  place  to  place 
according  to  the  supply  of  food,  which  con- 
sists of  insects  and  larves,  tender  aquatic  plants, 
soft-sbelled  mollusks,  and  occasionally  small 
fishes ;  they  die  very  quickly  when  taken  out  of 
the  water.  They  are  caught  principally  by  gill 
nets,  most  abundantly  when  spread  under  the 
ice.  The  flesh  is  bluish  white,  changing  when 
boiled  to  pure  opaque  white,  whence  the  name. 

WmnBALL,  a  town  and  village  of  Washing- 
ton CO.,  New  York,  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Ohamplain,  on  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga 
and  New  York  and  Canada  railroads,  65  m. 
N.  N.  E.  of  Albany;  pop.  of  the  town  in  1870, 
5,664;  of  the  village,  4,322;  of  the  town  in 
1875,  5,030.  It  is  connected  with  Troy  by 
the  Champlain  canal.  The  village  is  situated 
at  the  entrance  of  Wood  creek  and  Pawlet 
river  into  the  lake,  and  steamboats  ply  daily 
during  the  summer  between  it  and  the  other 
lake  ports.  The  falls  in  the  streams  furnish  am- 


ple water  power.  The  principal  manufacturing 
establishments  are  three  saw  and  planing  mills, 
three  machine  shops,  a  door  factory,  and  seven 
boat-building  establishments.  There  are  six 
large  lumber  firms,  and  three  banks.  Two 
weekly  newspapers  are  published.  The  village 
contains  a  graded  free  school,  and  Baptist,  Epis- 
copal, Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman 
Catholic  (one  French  and  one  Irish)  churches. 
— The  town  was  first  settled  in  1761  by  Major 
Philip  Skene,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Skenes- 
borough.  The  name  was  changed  to  White- 
hall in  1786.  The  Champlain  canal  was  con- 
structed from  this  point  to  Fort  Edward  in 
1819,  and  completed  to  Troy  in  1824. 

WHITEHA¥Eiy,  a  seaport  and  market  town 
of  Cumberland,  England,  on  a  small  creek  of 
the  Irish  sea,  88  m.  8.  W.  of  Carlisle ;  pop.  in 
1871,  18,446.  It  is  built  at  the  foot  of  high 
hills  and  has  a  good  harbor.  The  principal 
articles  of  export  are  coal,  iron,  and  iron  ore. 
The  coal  mines  extend  under  the  town  and  for 
more  than  two  miles  under  the  sea.  There  are 
manufactories  of  cotton,  linen,  iron  and  earth- 
en ware,  bricks,  &c, 

WHniHEUI,  Wmiaa,  an  English  poet,  born 
in  Cambridge  in  1715,  died  in  London,  April 
14,  1785.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester 
school  and  at  Cambridge,  and  became  fellow 
of  Clare  hall.  In  1741  he  published  an  "  Epis- 
tle on  the  Danger  of  Writing  Verse."  In  1745 
he  wrote  his  tragedy  of  *'  The  Roman  Father," 
founded  partly  upon  the  Horace  at  Comeille, 
which  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  in  1750. 
His  *^  Creasa,  Queen  of  Athens,"  was  brought 
out  in  1754.  In  1758  he  was  made  poet  lau- 
reate. In  1762  he  produced  a  comedy,  ^'The 
School  for  Lovers,"  and  in  1770  a  farce,  "  The 
Trip  to  Scotland."  His  productions  were  twice 
printed  under  his  own  supervision  (1754  and 
1774).  His  friend  Mason  published  a  third 
edition  in  1788,  with  a  biography. 

WHITE  LEAD.    See  Lead,  vol.  x.,  p.  245. 

WHITELOCK^  IMslrtde,  an  English  states- 
man, bom  in  London,  Aug.  2,  1605,  died  at 
Chilton,  Wiltshire,  Jan.  28, 1676.  He  was  the 
son  of  Sir  James  Whitelocke,  judge  of  the 
common  pleas,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  en- 
tered the  Middle  Temple,  and  in  1640  was 
elected  to  the  long  parliament.  He  was  chair 
man  of  the  committee  for  managing  the  im' 
peachment  of  the  earl  of  Strafford.  In  1642 
he  was  made  deputy  lieutenant  of  Bucking- 
hamshire and  Oxfordshire,  and  with  Hampden 
dispersed  the  commissioners  of  array  assembled 
at  Watlington.  In  November,  1642,  he  was 
present  at  the  defence  of  Brentford;  subse- 
quently was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to 
Oxford  to  treat  for  peace ;  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Westminster  assembly,  where  he  opposed 
the  adoption  of  Presbyterianism.  In  1644  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  Windsor  castle.  In 
1645  he  opposed  the  self-denying  ordinance, 
became  one  of  the  commisrioners  of  the  ad- 
miralty, and  a  member  of  the  commission  sent 
to  Uxbridge  to  negotiate  with  Charles.    He  re- 
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fused  to  join  in  drawing  up  the  oharges  against 
Oharles,  though  named  one  of  the  members  for 
that  purpose,  and  disapproved  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  king's  triaL  He  was  afterward  for 
a  time  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  great 
seal,  and  held  several  other  offices,  and  in 
September,  1658,  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  Sweden,  where  he  made  a  satisfactory  treaty. 
In  August,  1654,  he  was  elected  to  Cromwell's 
second  parliament;  and  on  its  dissolution  he 
was  made  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and 
subsequently  one  of  the  council  of  trade.  In 
December,  1657,  he  was  called  to  Cromwell's 
house  of  peers,  and  on  Aug.  21,  1658,  the  pro- 
tector created  him  a  viscount,  which  honor  he 
refused.  After  the  death  of  Cromwell  he  was 
made  by  his  son  Richard  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  great  seal,  and  after  the  displace- 
ment of  Richard  he  was  named  member  of  the 
council  of  state.  As  president  of  this  body  he 
repressed  the  insurrection  of  Sir  George  Booth, 
refused  to  aid  Monk,  and  on  the  reassembling 
of  the  long  parliament  gave  up  the  great  seal. 
He  wrote  **  Memorials  of  the  English  Affairs 
from  the  Banning  of  the  Reign  of  King 
Charles  the  First  to  the  Happy  Restoration 
of  King  Charles  the  Second ''  (1682 ;  enlarged, 
1782;  new  ed.,  4  vols.  8vo,  Oxford,  1853); 
^^  Journal  of  the  Swedish  Embassy  in  1658 
and  1654"  (1772;  new  ed.,  1855);  and  "Me- 
morials of  toe  English  Affairs  from  the  sup- 
posed Expedition  of  Brute  to  this  Island  to  the 
End  of  the  Reign  of  King  James  the  First," 
published  in  1709  by  William  Penn. 

WHITE  MOmiTlDIS,  a  mountain  chain  of  New 
England.  According  to  the  recent  survey  of 
the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  the  mountauis 
are  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Atlantic 
system,  an  older  series  than  the  Appalachian, 
extending  from  Newfoundland  to  Alabama, 
east  of  the  latter.  In  a  wider  sense  it  begins 
about  the  head  waters  of  the  Aroostook  in 
Maine,  its  first  great  summit  being  Mt.  Ka- 
tahdln.  The  deep  valley  of  the  Chesuncook, 
Pemadumcook,  and  Millinoket  lakes  divides  it; 
but  beyond  these  rise  on  either  side  of  the  deep 
depression  of  Moosehead  lake  Spencer  moun- 
tain and  Bald  mountain ;  thence  its  course  is 
S.  W.  Dead  river,  one  of  the  largest  affluents 
of  the  Kennebec,  forces  a  passage  through  it, 
and  near  the  S.  bank  of  that  river  it  rises  again 
in  the  important  summit  of  Mt.  Bigelow.  It 
continues  its  S.  W.  course  to  the  Androscog- 
gin, sending  a  spur  northward,  along  the  £. 
bank  of  the  Magalloway  river,  and  along  the 
shore  of  Lake  Umbagog.  After  the  passage 
through  it  of  the  Androscoggin,  it  spreads  out 
S.  of  that  river  into  a  broad  plateau,  1,600  to 
1,800  ft.  in  height,  80  m.  long  from  N.  to  S., 
and  about  45  m.  broad,  extending  nearly  across 
New  Hampshire,  and  bounded  S.  by  the  Mer- 
rimack river  and  Squam,  Winnipiseogee,  and 
Ossipee  lakes.  This  plateau,  from  which  rise 
more  than  200  peaks,  and  which  is  traversed 
by  several  deep  narrow  valleys,  forms  the  re- 
gion known  to  tourists  as  the  *^  White  Moun- 


tains." The  peaks  cluster  in  two  groups,  the 
eastern  or  White  mountain  group  proper  and 
the  Franconia  group,  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  table  land  from  10  to  15  m.  wide.  The 
principal  summits  of  the  eastern  group  are, 
beginning  at  the  Notch  and  passing  around  to 
Gorham,  Mts.  Webster,  Jackson,  Clinton,  Pleas- 
ant, Franklin,  Monroe,  Washington,  Clay,  Jef- 
ferson, Adams,  and  Madison.  Mt.  Washington 
is  the  highest,  and  is  indeed  the  highest  moun- 
tain summit  in  New  England,  being  6,293  ft. 
above  the  sea,  according  to  the  most  recent 
measurement,  8  ft.  higher  than  earlier  esti- 
mates. The  height  of  some  of  the  other  peaks 
is  as  follows:  Pleasant,  4,764  ft.;  Franklin, 
4,904;  Monroe,  5,384;  Jefferson,  5,714;  Ad- 
ams, 5,794;  Madison,  5,865.  The  principal 
summits  of  the  Franconia  group  are  Mts.  La- 
fayette (5,259  ft.).  Liberty,  Cherry  mountain, 
and  Moosilauke  (4,811).  Near  the  southern 
border  of  the  plateau  rise  Whiteface  mountain, 
Chocorua  peak  (8,540  ft.),  Red  hill,  and  Mt. 
Ossipee;  and  in  the  east  Mt.  Pequawket,  8,251 
ft.  North  of  the  plateau,  and  near  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Connecticut  river,  are  several 
considerable  summits,  of  which  the  twin  moun- 
tains known  as  the  Stratford  peaks  are  the 
most  considerable.  The  plateau  is  traversed 
and  its  surface  deeply  furrowed  by  several 
streams :  the  Androscoggin  and  its  tributaries, 
which  form  the  N.  E.  viuley ;  the  Saco  and  its 
branches,  which  form  two  deep  depressions  in 
the  eastern  group,  and  finally  form  a  part  of 
the  S.  E.  boundary  of  the  plateau ;  the  Pemige- 
wasset,  the  principal  affluent  of  the  Merrimack, 
which  divides  the  Franconia  group  from  N.  to 
S. ;  and  the  Lower  Ammonoosuck  and  Israel's 
rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Connecticut,  which 
form  valleys  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  plateau. — 
The  geological  formation  of  the  White  moun- 
tains is  almost  entirely  of  the  ancient  meta- 
morphic  rocks.  In  many  of  the  peaks  the 
upper  portion  is  composed  of  huge  masses  of 
naked  granite  or  gneiss;  and  the  coarse  grav- 
elly soil  which  has  been  formed  by  the  debris 
in  the  lower  portion  only  supports  those  trees 
and  shrubs  woieh  will  grow  in  the  hardest  and 
poorest  ground.  The  most  noteworthy  of  many 
waterfalls  among  the  mountains  are :  the  Ar- 
tist's fall  in  North  Conway ;  the  Silver  cascade, 
on  the  side  of  Mt.  Webster;  Ripley's  falls,  on 
a  tributary  of  the  Saco,  below  the  Willey  house, 
the  lower  one.  Sylvan  Glade  cataract,  falling 
156  ft.  at  an  angle  of  45**,  in  a  stream  from  60 
to  75  ft.  wide ;  &e  falls  of  the  Ammonoosuck, 
which  in  a  course  of  80  m.  descends  over  5,000 
ft. ;  the  Berlin  falls,  on  the  Androscoggin,  de- 
scending over  200  ft.  in  the  course  of  a  mile ; 
and  the  Crystal  cascade  and  Glen  Ellis  faU, 
near  the  Glen  house,  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Androscoggin.  There  are  five  "  notches/*  or 
passages  through  the  mountains:  the  White 
mountain  notch,  1,914  ft.  high,  2  m.  long,  and 
at  its  narrowest  point  only  22  ft.  wide,  through 
which  the  Saco  river  passes;  the  Franconia 
notch,  2,014  ft.,  which  permits  the  passage  of 
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the  Pemigewasset ;  tbe  Pinkbam  notch,  2,018 
ft.,  through  which  a  branch  of  the  Saco  and 
one  of  the  Androscoggin  find  their  waj ;  and 
the  Grafton  and  Dixville  notches,  tb rough 
which  flow  the  Androscoggin  and  one  of  its 
tributaries.  *^  The  Flume  "  at  Franconia  notch 
is  the  most  noted  of  the  narrow  waterways 
excavated  through  the  rock,  though  there  are 
others  hardly  inferior  to  it.  Among  the  other 
objects  of  interest  in  the  Franconia  group  is 
the  "Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,"  on  Profile 
mountain,  opposite  Mt.  Lafayette ;  it  is  a  well 
defined  profile  of  the  human  face,  80  ft.  long, 
formed  by  three  projecting  rocks.  At  the  base 
of  the  mountain  lies  a  beautiful  lakelet  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  long  and  an  eighth  wide,  called 
"  Profile  lake,"  or  the  "  Old  Man's  Washbowl." 
Five  miles  S.  of  the  Franconia  notch  is  the 
"  Basin,"  a  circular  bowMike  cavity  45  ft.  in 
diameter  and  28  ft.  in  depth,  produced  by  the 
whirling  of  large  stones  in  a  natural  hollow  in 
the  rock  by  the  current.  It  is  filled  with  clear 
sparkling  water,  which  flows  down  the  moun- 
tains in  a  succession  of  beautiful  clear  cas- 
cades. The  "Pool,"  in  the  same  vicinity,  is 
a  natural  well  in  the  solid  rock  60  ft.  in  di- 
ameter and  190  ft.  deep,  of  which  40  ft.  is 
water.  A  carriage  road  has  been  constructed 
to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington,  on  the  E. 
side,  and  a  railroad  on  the  W.  side,  the  latter 
completed  in  1869.  A  rough  stone  building, 
40  by  22  ft.  and  8  ft.  high,  with  walls  4  ft. 
thick,  was  erected  under  tne  lee  of  the  high- 
est rooks  on  Mt.  Washington  in  1852,  and 
a  second  structure,  known  as  the  "Tip-top 
house,"  not  long  after.  In  18Y2  the  new 
Summit  housCjlTO  by  80  ft.,  2  J  stories  high, 
was  erected.  There  are  now  several  addition- 
al buildings,  including  one  occupied  as  a  me- 
teorological station  by  the  United  States  signal 
service.  The  White  mountain  plateau  is  ap- 
proached by  travellers  from  four  directions, 
viz. :  from  the  east  by  the  Grand  Trunk  rail- 
road to  Gorham,  also  direct  to  the  Fabyan 
house  by  the  Portland  and  Ogdensburg  rail- 
road from  Portland,  Me. ;  from  the  south  by 
Lake  Winnipiseogee  and  the  vaUey  of  the  Pe- 
migewasset ;  from  the  southwest  by  way  of  the 
Connecticut  river  and  the  Boston,  Concord, 
and  Montreal  railroad  to  the  Fabyan  house ; 
and  from  the  north  by  the  Grand  Trunk  rail- 
road to  Northumberland. — The  White  moun- 
tains were  first  visited  by  white  men  in  1642. 
John  Josslyn,  a  naturalist,  visited  them  be- 
tween 1668  and  1671,  and  gave  an  account 
of  his  journey  in  his  "  New  England's  Rari- 
ties discoverea  "  (1672).  No  settlements  were 
made  in  the  region  till  about  1771.  The  first 
scientific  exploration  was  made  in  1784  by 
the  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  D.  D.,  of  Ipswich, 
and  six  others.  In  1797,  and  again  in  1808, 
President  D^ight  passed  through  the  White 
mountain  notch,  and  he  gives  a  full  description 
of  it  in  his  "Travels.'^  In  July,  1804,  Dr. 
Cutler  again  visited  the  mountains,  and  made 
observatu>n8  to  ascertain  the  height  of  Mt. 
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Washington,  and  with  some  friends  collected 
the  alpine  plants  of  the  region.  In  1816  Dr. 
J.  Bigelow,  Dr.  Francis  Boott,  Mr.  F.  C.  Gray, 
and  Chief  Justice  Shaw  made  a  thorough  nat- 
ural history  survey  of  the  mountains,  which 
was  published  by  Dr.  Bigelow  under  the  title 
of  "  Account  of  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire."  The  fiora  of  the  mountains  was 
also  thoroughly  explored  by  Mr.  W.  Cakes,  of 
Ipswich,  who  published  "  Scenery  of  the  White 
Mountains"  (4to,  with  16  plates,  1828).  The 
most  complete  work  illustrative  of  the  scen- 
ery, botany,  and  history  of  the  region  is  "  The 
White  Hills,  their  Legends,  Landscapes,  and 
Poetry,"  by  the  Rev.  T.  Starr  King  (4to,  Boston, 
1859).  Since  1868  the  mountains  have  been 
very  thoroughly  explored  by  the  New  Hamp- 
shire geological  survey,  under  Prof.  Charles 
H.  Hitchcock,  state  geologist,  whose  reports 
describe  fully  their  geology,  mineralogy,  bot- 
any, zoology,  scenery,  topography,  and  explo- 
ration (vol.  i.,  4to,  Concord,  1875).  This  or- 
ganization established  a  meteorological  station 
on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington  in  the  win- 
terofl870-'71. 

WHTTE  PIME.  an  E.  county  of  Nevada,  bor- 
dering on  Utali;  area,  6,720  sq.  m.:  pop.  in 
1870,  7,189,  of  whom  292  were  Chmese;  in 
1876,  2,557,  of  whom  80  were  Chinese.  It 
consists  of  a  high  plateau  crossed  N.  and  S.  by 
alternate  hills  and  valleys.  The  mountains 
abound  in  minerals,  and  are  covered  with  tim- 
ber and  grazing  lands;  the  valleys  are  gen- 
erally fertile.  Of  these  the  most  noticeable 
is  Spring  valley,  from  8  to  20  ro.  wide,  and 
extending  across  the  county.  The  principal 
wealth  is  in  the  silver  mines,  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  census,  11  were  in 
operation  in  1870,  producing  ore  to  the  value 
of  $1,875,886.  Since  then  toe  yield  has  large- 
ly fallen  off.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  1,760  bushels  of  barley,  28,875  of  pota- 
toes, 18,950  lbs.  of  wool,  and  6,818  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  966  horses,  675  milch  cows, 
1,516  other  cattle,  5,650  sheep,  and  224  swine; 
14  quartz  mills,  1  manufactory  of  iron  castings, 
and  6  of  pig  lead.    Capital,  Hamilton. 

WHnX  PLAINS,  a  town  and  the  county  seat 
of  Westchester  co..  New  York,  on  the  Harlem 
railroad,  26  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  the  city  hall  of  New 
York;  pop.  in  1870,  2,630;  in  1875,  2,727.  It 
contains  two  banks,  four  schools,  two  weekly 
newspapers,  and  six  churches. — On  Oct.  12, 
1776,  Gen.  Howe,  for  the  purpose  of  flanking 
the  American  position  on  the  upper  part  of 
Manhattan  island,  landed  the  van  of  his  army 
on  Throgg's  neck,  Westchester  co.  Washin^on 
immediately  occupied  the  causeway  and  bridge 
leading  from  the  neck,  began  the  evacuation 
of  Manhattan  island,  and  detached  a  corps  to 
White  Plains.  On  tne  18th  the  British,  having 
resolved  to  strike  at  White  Plains,  crossed  in 
boats,  landing  at  the  mouth  of  Hutchinson 
river,  just  below  East  Chester.  The  Ameri- 
cans proceeded  up  the  W.  bank  of  the  Bronx 
river,  and  on  the  28d  Washington  established 
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Im  headquarters  at  White  Plains.  In  the  mean 
time  several  skirmishes  had  taken  place.  On 
the  25th  Howe,  who  had  been  reinforced,  en- 
camped at  Scarsdale,  his  right  being  about  4 
m.  from  White  Plains.  On  the  morning  of 
the  28th  he  advanced  with  18,000  men,  but, 
hesitating  to  attack  Washington,  who  occupied 
a  strong  position  with  somewhat  superior  num- 
bers, he  sent  about  4,000  men  to  carry  Ohatter- 
ton  hill,  W.  of  the  Bronx,  which  was  held  hj 
about  1,400  Americans  under  MoDougall. 
This  movement  was  successfnl,  MoDougall 
being  forced  to  retire  to  Washington's  camp 
with  a  loss  of  about  80  prisoners  and  nearljr 
100  killed  and  wounded ;  the  British  lost  229. 
Howe  now  waited  for  reinforcements  to  attack 
Washington,  but  on  the  night  of  the  3 1st  the 
latter  withdrew  his  army  to  a  still  stronger  po- 
sition on  high  ground  above  White  Plains.  On 
Nov.  5  Howe  broke  up  his  encampment  and 
moved  to  Dobbs  Ferry,  and  on  the  9th  Wash- 
ington began  sending  part  of  his  troops  to  New 
Jersey,  following  himself  soon  after.  Lee  with 
the  residue  remained  some  time  longer  £.  6f 
the  Hudson. 

If urija  EITHt   See  Askavsab,  vol.  i.,  p.  714. 

White  SEA  (Rxua.  Bteloye  More\  a  large  gulf 
or  hranch  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  which  pene- 
trates far  into  N.  W.  Russia,  between  lat.  68^ 
48'  and  68*  40'  N.  It  is  nearly  semicircular ; 
length  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  about  860  m.,  great- 
est breadth  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  280  m.  At 
its  entrance,  between  Zanin  Nos  and  Sviatoi 
Nos,  it  is  about  100  m.  wide.  It  forms  four 
large  gulfs  or  bays,  viz. :  that  of  Mezen  on  the 
northeast,  that  of  Archangel  on  the  south,  that 
of  Onega  on  the  southwest,  and  the  deep  inlet 
extending,  with  a  mean  width  of  25  m.,  nearly 
100  m.  into  Lapland  on  the  northwest,  called 
the  gulf  of  Eandalask.  Its  area  is  estimated 
at  44,000  sq.  m.  It  has  numerous  small  isl- 
ands, and  two  of  considerable  size,  that  of 
Solovetz,  in  the  Solovetzkoi  group,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  gulf  of  Onega,  and  Morzhovetz, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Mezen.  The  sea 
has  bold  and  rocky  shores,  and  deep  waters, 
except  in  the  gulf  of  Archangel.  The  Me- 
zen, Dwina,  Onega,  Vyg,  Kem,  Eamienna, 
and  many  smaller  streams  now  into  the  White 
sea.  Its  only  large  port  is  Archangel  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dwina.  The  navigation  is  open 
for  five  or  six  months  of  the  year.  Fish  are 
abundant.  The  white  whale,  or  whitefis^  of 
the  whalemen,  seal,  salmon,  cod,  herring,  &o., 
are  caught  in  large  numbers ;  and  from  Arch- 
angel and  the  other  towns  on  the  coast  vessels 
are  sent  to  Spitzbergen,  Nova  Zembla,  and  the 
continental  coasts  of  the  Polar  sea  in  pursuit 
of  whales,  seals,  and  walruses. — The  White 
sea  first  became  known  to  English  navigators 
through  Richard  Chancellor,  commanding  a 
ship  in  the  unfortunate  squadron,  of  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby  in  1568,  who  landed  on  the  shores 
of  the  gulf  of  ArchangeL 

WHtHSIBiS,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Illinois,  sep- 
arated from  Iowa  by  the  Mississippi  river  and 


intersected  by  Rock  river ;  area,  780  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  27,508.  The  surface  is  level  and 
diversified  by  prairies  and  woodland,  and  the 
soil  is  very  fertile.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  Rockford, 
Rock  Island,  and  St.  Louis  railroads.  Tho 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  457,719  bush- 
els of  wheat,  81,658  of  rye,  2,162,948  of  In- 
dian com,  880,888  of  oats,  89.078  of  barley, 
219,476  of  potatoes,  732,591  lbs.  of  butter, 
68,881  of  cheese,  40,660  of  wool,  and  54,883 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  14,944  horses,  13,- 
129  milch  cows,  22,148  other  cattle,  11,168 
sheep,  and  87,765  swine ;  2  manufactories  of 
agricultural  implements,  21  of  carriages  and 
wagons,  10  of  furniture,  2  of  gloves  and  mit- 
tens, 1  of  wrapping  paper,  1  of  wooUens,  11 
flour  mills,  1  distillery,  2  breweries,  2  planing 
mills,  and  6  saw  mills.    Capital,  Morrison. 

WHITB  fiULPHIIR  SFUNG^  a  post  village  of 
Greenbrier  co..  West  Virginia,  on  Howard's 
creek,  and  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  rail- 
road, by  which  it  is  227  m.  W.  of  Richmond. 
It  is  a  place  of  summer  resort  on  account  of 
its  mineral  spring,  which  yields  about  30  gal- 
lons per  minute,  and  has  a  temperature  of  about 
62°  F.  The  first  use  of  the  waters  by  the 
whites  is  said  to  have  been  in  1778.  Buildings 
have  been  erected  capable  of  receiving  1,500 
guests.  At  distances  hy  the  roads  from  about 
20  to  40  m.  from  this  spring  are  the  Red,  Salt, 
and  Blue  Sulphur  springs,  at  each  of  which 
there  are  accommodations  for  euests. 

WHITE  SWiUJNG,  the  popular  name  for  a 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  joints  occurring 
in  scrofulous  subjects.  The  complaint  appears 
sometimes  to  originate  in  a  slight  injury; 
sometimes  no  cause  can  be  assigned  for  its 
occurrence.  The  joint  slowly  becomes  stiff 
and  swollen ;  for  a  long  time  it  is  painful  only 
on  being  moved.  The  swelling  is  caused  large- 
ly by  the  parts  exterior  to  the  joint  becoming 
thickened  and  infiltrated  with  plastic  and  fatty 
matters.  It  comes  on  very  slowly,  and  as  it 
supervenes  the  prominences  of  the  bones  are 
lost,  and  the  joint  becomes  rounded  and  has  a 
doughy  or  semi-elastic  feel.  The  appearance 
of  the  skin,  which  for  a  long  time  preserves 
its  natural  color,  gives  the  disease  its  popular 
name.  The  swelling,  considerable  in  itself^ 
seems  greater  from  the  wasting  of  the  rest  of 
the  limb.  The  disease  has  a  great  tendency  to 
run  on  to  suppuration,  which  takes  place  both 
within  and  around  the  joint.  This  is  rapidly 
followed  by  hectic  fever,  and  often  by  the  de- 
velopment of  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  The  gen- 
eral treatment  consists  in  hygienic  measures, 
a  generous  diet,  and  the  use  of  iron,  cod-liver 
oi^  phosphoric  acid,  and  iodine.  Locally,  tho 
chief  indication  is  to  keep  the  joint  in  a  state 
of  perfect  rest,  and  this  is  best  done  by  the 
use  of  splints  or  the  starch  bandage.  When 
the  inflammation  has  entirely  subsided,  friction 
and  stimulating  liniments  may  be  employed. 

WHrHWiaaK    See  Daist. 

WHITEWOOD.    See  Tulip  Tbeb. 
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l>9  a  N.  W.  oonnt  J  of  Georgia,  bor- 
dering on  Tennessee  and  bounded  £.  hj  the 
Gonasanga  river;  area,  286  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1870,  10,117,  of  whom  1,611  were  colored. 
The  county  is  mountainons,  but  contains  fertile 
Taileys.  It  is  traversed  hj  the  Selma,  Rome, 
and  Dalton,  the  Western  and  Atlantic,  and  the 
East  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Georgia  rail- 
roads. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
48,860  bushels  of  wheat,  185,007  of  Indian 
com,  38,120  of  oats,  8,851  of  Irish  and  10,568 
of  sweet  potatoes,  7,211  lbs.  of  wool,  97,510  of 
butter,  and  768  tons  of  hay.  There  were  974 
horses,  1,669  milch  cows,  2,446  other  cattle, 
4,850  sheep,  and  7,489  swine ;  5  flour  mUls,  6 
tanneries,  6  currying  establishments,  and  4  saw 
mills.    Oapital,  Dalton. 

WiuiiriELD,  GMqpet    See  Wbttefisld. 

WHfraDT,  Mtt,  an  English  prelate,  bom  in 
Great  Grimsby,  Uncolnsbire,  in  1530,  died  at 
Lambeth,  Feb.  29,  1604.  He  was  educated  at 
Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge,  under  Ridley.  Af- 
ter the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  entered  into 
holy  orders  (1560),  and  was  made  chaplain  to 
Ooz,  bishop  of  Ely;  subsequently  he  became 
Lady  Margaret's  professor  of  divinity,  and  in 
1667  master  of  Pembroke  hall.  Soon  after  the 
qaeen  made  him  her  chaplain  and  master  of 
Trinity  coUege,  Cambridge,  and  the  same  year 
he  also  became  regius  professor  of  divinity. 
In  1571  he  was  vice  chimcellor  of  the  univer- 
sal, and  in  1572  prolocutor  to  the  lower  house 
of  convocation.  About  this  time,  at  the  desire 
of  Archbishop  Parker,  he  wrote  an  answer  to 
a  work  entitled  ^'An  Admonition  to  the  Par- 
liament,'' which  had  bitterly  assailed  the  es- 
tablished church.  His  reply  was  attacked  by 
Cartwright,  and  Whitgift  rejoined  in  his  **  De- 
fence." He  was  now  made  dean  of  Lincoln, 
and  in  1576  bishop  of  Worcester,  and,  having 
also  received  a  civil  commission  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  marches  of  Wales,  made  constant 
use  of  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers 
to  put  down  Roman  Catholicism  and  Puritan- 
ism. In  1588  he  became  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. Making  use  of  the  court  of  high  oom- 
misaion  created  under  the  act  of  supremacy 
passed  at  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth^s  reign,  he 
removed  from  stations  in  the  church  all  schis- 
matics or  nonconformists.  In  1585  the  star 
chamber,  of  which  hd  was  a  member,  at  his 
instigation  passed  ordinances  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  press,  by  which  no  one  was  allowed 
to  print  except  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cam- 
bridge; and  none  but  a  few  special  printers 
were  to  be  suffered  to  print  anything  whatso- 
ever until  it  should  be  perused  and  allowed  by 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop 
of  London.  In  1586  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy 
council,  and  framed  the  statutes  of  cathedral 
churches;  and  in  1595  he  assisted  in  drawing 
up  the  celebrated  Lambeth  articles. — His  life 
was  written  by  Strype  and  by  Sir  George 
Panle.  See  also  Hook's  '*  lives  of  the  Arcn- 
bishops  of  Canterbury,"  voL  z.  (London,  1875). 

rnvniCU    SeeHAxs. 


WMiinfi)  WflBui,  an  American  lawyer,  bom 
in  Concord,  Mass.,  March  8, 1818,  died  in  Bos- 
toD,  June  29,  1878.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard college  in  1883,  and  at  the  Cambridge 
law  school  in  1888,  and  practised  in  Boston. 
From  1868  to  1865  he  was  solicitor  of  the  war 
department  at  Washington.  He  was  elected 
to  congress  in  1872,  but  died  before  taking  his 
seat.  He  published  ''  The  War  Powers  of  the 
President  and  the  Ledslative  Powers  of  Con- 
gress, in  relation  to  Rebellion,  Treason,  and 
Slavery"  (Boston,  1862;  10th  ed.,  with  addi- 
tions,  1868). 

WIDTLET.  L  A  S.  E.  county  of  Kentucky, 
bordering  on  Tennessee,  and  intersected  by 
the  Cumberland  river ;  area,  about  450  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870, 8,278,  of  whom  188  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  broken.  Iron  ore  and 
bituminous  coal  are  abundant.  The  falls  of 
the  Cumberland  river  are  in  this  county.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  6,918  bushds 
of  wheat,  251,872  of  Indian  corn,  84,587  of 
oats,  20,544  of  Irish  and  10,848  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 128,219  lbs.  of  butter,  20,827  of  wool, 
and  18,866  of  tobacco.  There  were  1,804 
horses,  2,802  milch  cows,  5,100  other  cattle, 
10,507  sheep,  and  15,816  swine.  Capital,  Whit- 
ley Court  House.  IL  A  N.  E.  county  of  In- 
diana, intersected  by  Eel  river ;  area,  824  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  14,899.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating, but  there  are  several  prairies;  the 
soil  is  very  fertile.  The  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Way  ne, 
and  Chicago  railroad  passes  through  it.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  290,506  bushels 
of  wheat,  192,818  of  Indian  com,  88,595  of 
oats,  42,454  of  potatoes,  257,617  lbs.  of  butter, 
68,266  of  wool,  and  12,199  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  6,064  horses,  6,408  milch  cows,  6,882 
other  cattle,  21,268  sheep^  and  12,897  swine ; 
10  manufactories  of  carnages  and  wagons.  2 
breweries,  1  woollen  mill,  and  82  saw  mills. 
Capital,  Columbia  City. 

WHIlLOWy  or  Fetal  (paronyehiaX  an  abscess 
occurring  on  the  fingers,  attended  with  great 
pain  and  inflammation,  commencing  in,  if  not 
confined  to,  the  terminal  joint.  The  cutaneous 
or  superficial  whitlow  consists  of  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  skin  of  the  last  phalanx,  with  burn- 
ing piun  and  effusion  of  a  serous  or  bloody 
fluid,  raising  the  cuticle  into  a  blister ;  when 
it  is  under  the  skin,  and  especially  when  about 
the  nails,  there  is  great  pain  and  throbbing 
until  the  pus,  which  is  almost  sure  to  form,  is 
let  out,  attended  often  with  loss  of  the  nails. 
In  the  tendinous  form  or  thecal  abscess,  where 
the  inflammation  is  within  the  sheaths  of  the 
tendons,  the  pain  is  much  more  severe,  and 
the  pus,  from  inability  to  escape  through  the 
fibrous  tissues,  burrows  upward  along  the 
sheaths  into  the  pahn  of  the  hand,  and  even 
to  the  forearm  and  arm,  producing  severe  con- 
stitutional symptoms  and  irritative  fever,  some- 
times requiring  amputation  to  save  life.  The 
treatment  oonrists  in  ^e  continued  application 
of  poultices  in  the  early  stages  of  the  dfection, 
with  opiates  if  necessary,  and,  above  aU^  deep 
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and  free  indsions  aa  soon  as  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  formation  of  pus  is  taking 
plaoe.  In  the  severer  forma,  the  finger  is  often 
rendered  permanently  stiff,  owing  to  adhesions 
between  its  tendon  and  the  neighboring  parts. 

WHITHABr,  a  S.  £.  ooanty  of  Washington  ter- 
ritory, bounded  E.  by  Idaho,  8.  by  Snake  river, 
and  W.  by  the  Columbia;  area,  about  3,000 
sq.  m.  It  has  been  formed  since  1870  from 
the  S.  portion  of  Stevens  oo.,  and  is  intersect- 
ed by  the  Palouse  river.    Capital,  Colfax. 

WHnHAN,  flamh  Hdn  (Power),  an  Ameri- 
can poetess,  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1803. 
She  married  in  1828  John  Winslow  Whitman, 
a  lawyer  of  Boston,  since  whose  death  in  1833 
she  has  resided  in  Providence.  She  has  pub- 
lished ** Hours  of  Life,  and  other  Poems" 
(1853);  "Edgar  Poe  and  his  Critics"  (1860); 
and  with  her  sister,  Anna  Marsh  Power,  two 
fairy  ballads,  "  Cinderella  "  and  "  The  Sleeping 
Beauty"  (revised  ed.,  186r-'8). 

WHinUN,  Walt,  an  American  poet,  bom  at 
West  Hills,  Suffolk  oo.,  L.  I.,  May  81,  1819. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Brooklyn  and  New  York,  learned  the  printer's 
trade,  worked  at  it  in  summer,  and  taught 
school  in  winter.  In  1847-8  he  made  an  ex- 
tended tour  through  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  following  for  long  distances  the  courses 
of  the  great  western  rivers.  For  brief  periods 
he  edited  papers  in  New  Orleans  and  in  Hun- 
tington, L.  1.,  and  then  learned  the  carpen- 
ter*s  trade  in  Brooklyn.  In  1855  he  published 
"  Leaves  of  Grass,"  a  volume  of  rhapsodical 
poems,  without  rhyme  and  often  without 
rhythm,  which  has  been  increased  in  each  of 
five  successive  issues.  From  1862  to  1865  he 
was  a  volunteer  nurse  in  the  military  hospitals 
in  Washington  and  in  Virginia.  From  1865 
to  1874  he  held  a  government  clerkship  at 
Washington.  In  1873  he  was  disabled  by  par- 
alysis. His  miscellaneous  writings,  including 
his  diary  of  camp  and  hospital  experience,  are 
collected  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Two  Rivulets." 
In  1876  he  published  new  editions  of  this  and 
of  "  Leaves  of  Grass."  He  now  (1876)  resides 
at  Camden,  N.  J.*    He  has  never  married. 

WHITNET,  Eli,  an  American  inventor,  born 
in  Westborough,  Mass.,  Dec.  8,  1765,  died  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  8,  1825.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Tale  college  in  1792,  went  to  Geor^a, 
and  studied  law  in  Savannah  while  residing 
in  the  house  of  the  widow  of  Gen.  Greene. 
At  this  time  a  pound  of  green-seed  cotton 
was  all  that  a  negro  woman  could  dean  in 
a  day,  and  Whitney,  at  the  instance  of  Mrs. 
Greene,  undertook  to  devise  a  machine  to  do 
the  work.  He  was  compeDed  to  draw  his  iron 
wire,  and  to  manufacture  his  own  tools.  Mrs. 
Greene  and  Mr.  Miller,  who  afterward  became 
Whitney's  partner,  were  the  only  persons  per- 
mitted to  see  the  machine ;  but  rumors  of  it 
had  gone  through  the  state,  and  before  it  was 
quite  finished  the  building  was  broken  open 
by  night,  and  the  machine  carried  off.  Before 
Whitney  could  complete  his  model  and  obtain 


his  patent,  several  machines  based  on  bis  in- 
vention had  been  made,  and  were  in  operation. 
Mr.  Miller  formed  a  partnership  with  him  in 
May,  1793,  and  Whitney  went  to  Connecticut 
to  manufacture  the  machines,  but  the  patent 
was  continually  infringed  upon.  The  South 
Carolina  legislature  granted  him  $50,000  for 
his  invention,  which  was  finally  paid  after 
vexatious  delays  and  lawsuits.  Nortli  Carolina 
allowed  a  percentage  for  the  use  of  each  saw 
for  five  years,  and  collected  and  paid  it  pver 
to  the  patentees  in  good  faith ;  and  Tennessee 
promised  to  do  the  same  thing,  but  afterward 
rescinded  her  contract.  For  years,  amid  ac- 
cumulated misfortunes,  lawsuits,  the  burning 
of  his  factory,  the  report  that  his  machine  in- 
jured the  fibre  of  the  cotton,  the  refusal  of 
congress  through  the  opposition  of  southern 
members  to  allow  the  patent  to  be  renewed, 
and  the  death  of  his  partner,  Whitney  strug- 
gled on  until,  convinced  that  he  should  never 
receive  a  just  compensation  for  his  invention, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  manufacture  of 
firearms  for  the  government,  from  which  he 
reaped  a  fortune.  He  was  the  first  who  made 
each  single  portion  of  the  gun  ad«q)ted  to  any 
one  of  the  thousands  of  arms  in  process  of 
manufacture  at  the  same  time.  His  factory 
was  at  Whitneyville,  Conn.  The  application 
of  several  of  his  inventions  to  other  manufac- 
tures of  iron  and  steel  added  to  his  reputation, 
though  but  little  to  his  wealth.  (See  Cottob, 
voL  v.,  p.  406.) 

WHiTMEY,  JMlali  Ihrlglit,  an  American  geolo- 
gist, born  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  Nov.  28, 
1819.  He  graduated  at  Tale  college  in  1839, 
and  studied  in  Europe  between  1842  and  1846. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  geological  survey  of 
New  Hampshire  in  1640 ;  of  the  Lake  Superior 
mineral  region,  with  J.  W.  Foster,  in  1847"'60 ; 
of  Iowa  (and  the  lead  region  of  Wisconsin)  in 
1855-'60 ;  and  he  was  head  of  the  California 
survey  from  1860  to  1874,  when  it  was  aban- 
doned. On  the  results  of  the  three  surveys 
last  mentioned  he  has  published  reports.  Since 
1865  he  has  been  professor  of  practical  geology 
in  Harvard  university.  He  has  also  published 
**  Use  of  the  Blowpipe,"  &c,y  translated  from 
Berzelius  (Boston,  1846);  ''Metallic  Wealth 
of  the  United  States"  (Philadelphia,  1864); 
the  "  Yosemite  Guide  Fook  "  (San  FranciBco, 
1869) ;  and  many  papers  in  American  and  for- 
eign journals. 

WHTHfET,  Wmiiii  Dwlglit,  an  American  phi- 
lologist, brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Northampton,  Mass.,  Feb.  9,  1827.  He  grad- 
uated at  Williams  college  in  1845,  and  studied 
at  Berlin  and  Tnbingen  from  1850  to  1353.  At 
Berlin  he  transcribed  from  the  manuscripts  in 
the  royal  library  the  text  of  the  Atharva-  Veda^ 
which  he  collated  with  manuscripts  of  the  poem 
in  Paris  and  England,  and  published  in  connec- 
tion with  Prof,  lioth  (8vo,  Berlin,  1856);  a 
second  volume,  containing  translation,  notes, 
&c,,  is  in  preparation  (1876).  In  1854  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Sanskrit  and  compara- 
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tire  philology  in  Tale  college,  which  chair 
he  still  occupies  (1676).  Since  1857  he  has 
been  corresponding  secretary  of  the  American 
oriental  society,  and  one  of  the  principal  edi- 
tors of  its  "Journal,"  to  which  and  to  other 
periodicals,  both  English  and  German,  he  has 
contrihuted  many  papers  on  oriental  and  philo- 
logical sabjects.  Among  his  more  important 
contributions  to  the  "  Jonmal ''  are  his  trans- 
lation, with  notes,  of  the  SHrychSiddhdnta,  a 
text  book  of  Hindoo  astronomy,  and  his  editions 
of  the  Atharva-  Veda  Prdtifdkhya  and  the  Tait- 
tiriya  Frdtifdkhya^  with  commentaries,  the 
last  of  which  received  the  Bopp  prize  in  1670 
from  the  Berlin  academy ;  and  his  reviews  of 
Lepsins's  phonetic  alphabet,  and  of  the  views 
of  Hiot,  Weber,  and  MOller  on  the  Hindoo  and 
Chinese  asterisms.  Prof.  Whitney  gave  assis- 
tance in  the  preparation  of  the  last  edition  of 
Webster's  dictionary  (1864),  and  was  one  of 
the  contributors  to  the  Sanskrit  dictionary  pub- 
liahed  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  aided  in  founding 
the  American  philological  association  in  1869, 
and  w&s  its  first  president.  He  has  also  pub- 
lished "  Language  and  the  Study  of  Language'' 
(New  Tork,  1867;  German  translation,  Mu- 
nich, 1674);  *^  A  Compendious  German  Gram- 
mar" and  *' Reader"  (2  vols.,  1869);  **Grien- 
tal  and  Linguistic  Studies  "  (2  series,  1872-'4) ; 
and  "  Life  and  Growth  of  Language  "  (1875 ; 
French  translation,  Paris,  1876 ;  German  trans- 
lation,  Leipsio,  1876). 

WHi'BHJynUE.    See  Pemteoobt. 

WmnXMOBE)  Ammf  an  American  inventor, 
bom  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  19,  1759, 
died  in  West  Cambridge,  March  27,  1828.  He 
worked  for  some  years  as  a  gunsmith,  but 
finally,  in  partnership  with  his  brother  and 
several  others,  began  to  manufacture  cotton 
and  wool  cards.  He  soon  invented  a  machine 
for  puncturing  the  leather  and  setting  the 
wires,  which  was  patented  in  the  United 
States  in  1797,  andWbittemore  went  to  Eng- 
land to  secure  his  rights  there,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful. In  the  United  States  the  patent  was 
sold  for  $150,000 ;  but  afterward  his  brother 
Samuel  Whittemore  repurchased  it,  and  carried 
on  the  business.    (See  Cabdb.) 

WmTEEHOKE,  Thenas,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  in  Boston,  Jan.  1,  1800,  died  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  21,  1861.  He  was 
apprenticed  successively  to  several  trades,  and 
finally  studied  theology.  In  April,  1821,  he 
was  settled  as  a  Universalist  minister  at  Mil- 
ford,  Mass.,  and  in  1822  he  removed  to  a 
church  in  Cambridgeport.  He  resigned  this 
pastorate  in  1831,  but  resided  in  Cambridge 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Early  in  his 
ministry  he  was  joint  editor  of  the  *^  Univer- 
salist Magazine,"  and  in  1828  he  established 
the  "Trumpet,"  a  Universalist  newspaper  in 
Boston,  of  which  he  was  sole  editor  and  pro- 
prietor for  nearly  80  years.  He  was  also  pres- 
ident of  the  Cambridge  bank  and  of  the  Ver- 
mont and  Massachusetts  railroad.  In  1880  he 
pubUahed  ^^A  History  of  Universalism"  (en- 


larged ed.,  vol.  i.,  1860).  His  other  works  are : 
"Notes  and  Illustrations  of  the  Parables"  (Bos- 
ton, 1882);  "Songs  of  Zion"  (1886);  "Plain 
Guide  to  Universalism "  (1889);  "The  Gospel 
Harmonist"  (1841);  "Conference  Hymns" 
(1842) ;  "  Sunday  School  Choir  "  (1844) ;  "  Life 
of  Rev.  Hosea  Ballon"  (4  vols.  12mo,  1854- 
'5);  "Autobiography"  (1869);  and  commen- 
taries  on  Daniel  and  Revelation. 

nuri'iiEB,  Jehn  GifeiilCA^an  American  poet, 
bom  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Dec.  17,  1807.  His 
parents  belonged  to  the  society  of  Friends,  cf 
which  he  is  also  a  member.  He  worked  on 
the  farm  till  his  20th  year,  attended  Haverhill 
academy  two  years,  and  in  1829  became  edi- 
tor of  the  "  American  Manufacturer  "  in  Bos- 
ton, and  in  1880  of  the  "  New  England  Week- 
ly Review  "  at  Hartford.  But  he  soon  re- 
turned to  the  farm,  and  in  1885-'6  was  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  Massachusetts  legislature.  In  1886 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  American 
anti-slavery  society,  and  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  in  1888-'9  he  edited  the  "Penn- 
sylvania Freeman,"  the  office  of  which  was 
sacked  and  burned  by  a  mob.  From  this  time 
he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  anti-slavery 
men  in  the  country,  and  his  writings,  both 
prose  and  poetry,  were  largely  in  support  of 
that  cause.  In  1840  he  removed  to  Ames- 
bury,  Mass.,  where  he  still  resides  (1876),  and 
in  1847  became  corresponding  editor  of  the 
"National  Era,"  an  anti-slavery  newspaper 
published  in  Washington.  He  has  never  mar- 
ried. His  prose  publications  are:  "Legends 
of  New  England,"  partly  in  verse  (Hartford, 
1881);  "Justice  and  Expediency,  or  Slavery 
Considered  with  a  View  to  its  Abolition" 
(1888);  "The  Stranger  in  Lowell"  (1846); 
"Supematurdism  in  New  England"  (1847); 
"Leaves  from  Margaret  Smithes  Journal" 
(1849) ;  "  Gld  Portraits  and  Modem  Sketches  " 
(1850);  and  "Literary  Recreations"  (1864). 
His  poetical  works  include  "Mogg  Megone" 
(Boston,  1886);  "Ballads"  (1888);  "Lays  of 
my  Home,  and  other  Poems"  (1848);  *>The 
Bridal  of  Pennacook"  (1848);  "The  Voices 
of  Freedom"  (Philadelphia,  1849);  "Songs 
of  Labor,  and  other  Poems"  (Boston,  1850); 
"  The  Chapel  of  the  Hermits,  and  other  Poems" 
(1858);  "Tbe  Panorama,  and  other  Poems" 
(1856);  "Home  Ballads  and  Poems"  (1860); 
"In  War  Time,  and  other  Poems"  (1868); 
"Snow-Bound"  (1866);  "The  Tent  on  the 
Beach,  and  other  Poems"  (1867);  "Among 
the  Hills,  and  other  Poems  "  (1868) ;  "  Miriam, 
and  other  Poems"  (1870);  "The  Pennsylvania 
Pilgrim,  and  other  Poems"  (1872);  "Mabel 
Martin  "  (1874) ;  and  "  Hazel  Blossoms  "  (1875). 
Several  collective  editions  have  been  published. 
As  a  poet  Whittier  is  more  peculiarly  Ameri* 
can  than  any  other  of  equal  fame.  His  poems 
have  been  largely  inspired  by  current  events, 
and  their  patriotic,  democratic,  and  humane 
spirit  gives  a  strong  hold  upon  the  public. 
He  wrote  a  hymn  for  the  opening  of  the  cen- 
tennial exhibition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876. 
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an  Ameri- 


oan  bishop,  bom  in  New  York,  Deo.  2,  1806. 
He  gradaated  at  tbe  General  theological  semi- 
nary in  1825,  waa  ordained  March  11,  1827, 
and  became  rector  of  8l  Luke's  church,  New 
York,  in  1831.  In  1835  he  became  professor 
of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  General  theo- 
logical seminary,  and  in  1840  bishop  of  Mary- 
land. He  has  edited  the  "Familr  Visitor" 
and  "  Children's  Magazine,"  monthly,  and  the 
** Ohurchman,"  weekly;  also,  the  "Parish 
Library  of  Standard  Works,"  with  introduc- 
tions and  notes  (18  vols.  12mo,  1828  et  ieg.) ; 
Jahn's  **  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament," 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Turner  (1827);  Pal- 
mer's '^  Treatise  on  the  Church  of  Christ "  (2 
vols.  8vo,  1841) ;  "  Commonitory  of  Vincent 
of  L^rins,"  new  translation,  with  notes,  &c. 
(184'0 ;  and  "Ratramn  on  the  Lord's  Supper," 
with  a  revised  transhition  (1848). 

wmnUDGE,  W*    See  supplement. 

WHITW0R1H,  Sir  JMsph,  an  English  mech- 
anician, born  in  Stockport  in  1808.  He  found- 
ed the  manufacturing  firm  of  Joseph  Whit- 
worth  and  CO.  in  Manchester,  and  made  many 
inventions  and  improvements,  first  becoming 
generally  known  by  his  planing  and  tool  ma- 
chines exhibited  in  1851.  He  was  a  commis- 
sioner to  the  international  exhibition  at  New 
York  in  1858.  In  1854  he  began  to  manufac- 
ture rifles  with  a  hexagoncd  bore  and  elonffated 
grooved  prolectile,  and  has  since  applied  the 
same  principle  to  breech-loading  cannon.  (See 
Abtillbbt,  and  Cannox.)  He  was  made  a 
baronet  in  1869,  and  in  the  same  year  founded 
the  **  Whitworth  scholarships  "  for  the  encour- 
agement of  mechanical  and  engineering  science. 
They  are  80  in  number,  of  £100  a  year  each, 
tenable  for  two  or  three  years.  He  has  pub- 
lished "Miscellaneous  Papers  on  Mechanical 
Subjects "  (1858),  and  "  Papers  on  Practical 
Subjects :  Guns  and  Steel "  (1878). 

WHOOPING  COUCH,  an  affection  characterized 
by  paroxysms  of  convulsive  cough,  accompanied 
by  short  and  sudden  acts  of  noifliy  expiration, 
followed  by  a  long  and  whooping  inspiration ; 
it  is  the  chincough  of  the  English,  the  pertuma 
of  Sydenham,  and  the  eoqueluehe  of  the  French. 
It  g^enerally  occurs  but  once  in  the  life  of  an 
incBvidual,  and  most  frequently  during  infancy 
or  childhood.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
distinguished  from  catarrhal  affections  until 
about  the  18th  century,  and  it  is  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  temperate  and  cold  regions. 
It  begins  with  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  ca- 
tarrh, which  continue  five  or  ten  days,  after 
which  the  convulsive  character  of  the  cough 
becomes  manifest,  at  intervals  of  from  half  an 
hour  to  four  hours ;  the  paroxysm  is  attended 
with  the  signs  of  threatened  suffocation,  Itvid- 
ity  and  swelling  of  the  face  and  neck,  fulness 
of  the  eyes,  quick  pulse,  and  extreme  agita- 
tion; at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes  the  coughing 
ceases  on  the  vomiting  of  food  or  tough  mucus ; 
in  severe  cases  there  may  be  discharges  of 
blood  from  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  even 


fits  of  f  aintness.  When  the  whoop  is  estab- 
lished, the  catarrhal  symptoms  diminish  or 
disappear,  the  fever  is  very  slight,  and  the 
child  may  be  lively,  with  good  appetite,  and 
apparently  well  in  the  intervals  of  the  parox- 
ysms ;  after  l^ree  or  four  weeks,  in  the  most 
favorable  cases,  the  cough  becomes  looser  and 
milder,  with  longer  intervals,  and  finally  ceases 
in  two  or  three  months,  though  recovery  may 
be  much  delayed  by  unpleasant  weather  or  ex- 
posure to  cold.— Simple  whooping  cough  runs 
its  limited  time,  not  amenable  to  medical  treat- 
ment, and  is  rarely  if  ever  fatal ;  but  its  compli- 
cations of  pulmonary  and  cerebral  disease  may 
destroy  life,  or  leave  various  marks  of  irrita- 
tion and  inflammation  in  the  lungs  and  brain, 
while  the  simple  disease  leaves  no  trace  which 
throws  light  upon  its  nature.  It  may  occur  at 
all  seasons,  sometimes  epidemically,  and  is  un- 
questionably often  oommunioated  by  infection. 
The  whoop  and  the  paroxysmal  ^aracter  of 
the  cough  prevent  this  dis^tse  from  being  con- 
founded with  any  other.  In  simple  oases  the 
prognosis  is  favorable,  but  its  complications  in 
teewing,  unhealthy,  or  recently  weaned  chil- 
dren are  dangerous  and  frequently  fatal.  In  un- 
complicated whooping  cough  the  treatment 
consists,  in  the  first  stage,  of  that  proper  for 
ordinary  catarrh,  with  gentle  laxatives  and 
emetics,  low  diet,  simple  expectorants,  and 
confinement  in  a  well  ventilated,  moderately 
warm  room ;  careful  watch  must  be  kept  for 
pulmonary  infiammation,  whieh  must  be  met 
at  once  by  appropriate  remedies.  When  the 
second  or  paroxysmid  stage  has  been  fairly  es- 
tablished, with  oiminution  of  fever,  return  of 
appetite,  and  an  approach  to  health  during  the 
intervals,  a  change  of  air  from  the  city  to  the 
country,  and  vm  ^ena^  with  antispasmodics 
and  expectorants,  will  complete  the  cure. 

WHOETUSiBRT,  Hutleberry,  or  HMkMmji 
the  name  of  plants  and  their  fruit  of  the  gen- 
era OayltuBoeia  and  taeeinium^  constitnting  a 
suborder  of  the  erieaeea  or  heath  family.  iJie 
form  huckleberry  is  now  generally  used  by- 
American  botanists  and  in  trade.  Formerly 
all  the  whortleberries  were  included  in  voeoi- 
nium;  but  as  several  differ  essentially  in  tho 
structure  of  the  fruit,  they  were  separated 
under  Oayluiioeia,  Both  genera  are  shmba 
witii  scaly  buds;  the  calyx  adherent  to  the 
ovary,  upon  the  top  of  which  is  the  monopet- 
alous  tubular,  bell-shaped,  or  variously  formed 
corolla,  including  the  eight  to  ten  stamens; 
the  fruit  a  usually  edible  berry,  crowned  with 
the  short  calyx  teeth.  In  Gayluuada  the 
leaves  of  most  spedes  have  resinous  dots;  the 
anthers  open  by  a  chink  at  the  blunt  or  taper- 
ing top,  and  are  awnless;  the  fruit  is  a  com- 
pound drupe  rather  than  a  proper  berry,  and 
contains  ten  small,  seed-like,  one-seeded  stones. 
In  vacciniumy  the  leaves  are  without  resinona 
dots;  the  cells  of  the  anthers  taper  upward 
into  a  tube,  which  has  a  hole  at  the  top  for 
the  escape  of  the  pollen,  and  sometimes  each 
cell  bears  an  awn-like  appendage  on  the  baok ; 
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the  four  to  five  cells  of  the  frnit  are  sometimes 
divided  into  eight  or  ten  cells  bj  the  growth 
of  a  partition  as  the  fruit  matures,  but  in 
either  case  are  manj-seeded.  In  both  genera 
are  species  with  evergreen  and  with  deciduous 
leaves.  There  are  alK>ut  80  species  of  Gaylus- 
taeia  in  South  America,  and  about  h\^  in  the 
United  States.  The  most  important  species 
b  Q,  rednosa^  so  named  on  account  of  the 
resinous  globules  which  are  very  conspicuous 
to  the  touch,  and  thej  are  also  abundant  on 
the  70ung  leaves,  rendering  them  viscid  on 
the  calyx  and  corolla;  it  is  a  much-branched 
shrub,  1  to  8  ft.  high,  with  oval  or  oblong 
leaves;  flowers  in  short,  one-sided  racemes, 
the  corolla  at  first  five-angled,  conical  and  con- 
tracted at  the  mouth,  at  length  cylindrical  and 
open,  reddish,  tinged  with  yellowish  green; 
the  fruit  globular  and  shining  black,  with  a 
pleasant,  slightly  acid  flavor.  This  is  common 
except  in  the  southwest,  and  is  everywhere 


Black  Whortlebeny  (GaytaiBMcia  reiinon). 

known  as  the  black  huckleberry,  but  dealers 
often  distinguish  the  berries  as  crackers ;  they 
bear  transportation  better  than  any  other, 
on  account  of  their  greater  firmness.  A  va- 
riety occasionally  occurs  with  the  berries  near- 
ly white,  or  with  a  pink  tinge.  The  dwarf 
whortleberry  {0,  dumosa)^  about  as  tall  as  the 
preceding,  is  found  in  sandy  soil  near  the  coast 
from  Maine  to  Florida;  its  leaves  are  hairy 
when  young,  but  thick  and  shining  when  old ; 
the  long  racemes  of  white  flowers  with  con- 
spicuous bracts,  the  ovary  bristly,  corolla  bell- 
shaped  ;  fruit  black  and  insipid.  The  dangle- 
berry  (G,  frandosa\  also  called  blue-tangle,  is 
8  to  6  ft.  high,  with  spreading  branches;  its 
large,  late  fruit  is  by  many  regarded  as  superior 
to  all  others. — ^The  genus  vaccinivm  (an  ancient 
name  of  obscure  derivation)  contains  about  100 
species,  natives  of  temperate  and  subtropical 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  is  subdivided 
into  several  well  marked  subgenera.  (See  Bil- 
r,  and  Obanbebby.)    The  species  known 


here  and  in  England  as  cowberry  is  F.  mti$ 
IdoBa^  a  prostrate  evergreen,  with  small,  dark 
green,  obovate  leaves,  bell-shaped  pink  flowers 
with  four  or  five  spreading  lobes,  and  red, 


Dangleborry  (Gajlomola  frondota). 

acid,  bitterish,  and  somewhat  astringent  ber- 
ries, much  esteemed  in  northern  Europe  for 
preserving;  it  is  found  in  northern  New  Eng- 
land, especially  on  the  mountains.  In  New 
England  the  fruit  of  tiie  yacciniums  are  gen- 
erally called  blueberries,  though  some  of  this 
genus  have  black  fruit,  when  they  are  called 
uckleberries ;  the  distinction,  sddom  made 
elsewhere,  being  founded  on  the  color  of  the 
fruit,  rather  than  on  the  plant  producing  it. 
The  earliest  fruit  is  afforded  by  the  dwarf  blue- 


Cowbeny  (VAcdnium  Yitis  Idea). 

berry  (F.  PervMyltfanieunC)^  a  prostrate  shrub 
rarely  over  a  foot  high,  which  in  the  northern- 
most states  covers  large  tracts,  bearing  in  July 
a  profusion  of  large  blue  berries,  with  a  dense 
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bloom,  very  sweet,  and  so  tender  as  hardly  to 
bear  transportation.  The  low  or  pale  blae- 
berry (  V.  vaeillans)  is  erect,  with  pale  leaves 
and  branches,  and  bears  a  fruit  similar  to  the 


Bwaxnp  Huckleberry  (Vaoclnlum  oorTmbosmn). 

preceding.  The  swamp  blueberry  or  hackle- 
berry  (F.  cQrymbamm)  is  one  of  the  most 
common  and  variable  species,  and  is  found 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  country;  it  is 
from  6  to  10  ft.  high,  and  often  forms  large 
damps ;  its  large  white  flowers  are  conspica- 
ous;  the  fruit  ripens  the  latest  of  all,  and 
is  either  blue  with  a  bloom  or  shining  black, 
there  being  several  marked  varieties,  which 
formerly  ranked  as  species. — The  picking  of 
whortleberries  for  market  is  in  some  locali- 
ties an  important  industry,  and  the  business 
is  as  well  systematized  as  that  of  marketing 
cultivated  fruits.  Whortleberries  grow  in 
such  abundance  spontaneously  that  no  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  improve  them  by 
cultivation.  Several  species  are  found  only  on 
the  high  mountains  or  along  our  northern  bor- 
der, which  with  others,  including  some  ever- 
greens, found  only  in  the  southern  states,  and 
often  in  restricted  localities,  being  of  no  eco- 
nomical or  commercial  importance,  need  not 
be  enumerated. 

WHYDAH  BIRD.    See  Weaver  Bird. 

WHTHPER,  Edward,  an  English  traveller,  bom 
in  London,  April  27,  1840.  He  early  became 
known  by  his  ascent  of  Mt.  Pelvoux,  one  of 
the  highest  of  the  French  Alps,  and  in  1861 
he  scaled  the  "chimney"  of  the  Matterhorn. 
He  attempted  to  reach  the  summit  in  1868  and 
1864,  and  accomplished  the  ascent  July  14-15, 
1865 ;  three  of  his  companions,  Lord  F.  Doug- 
las, the  Rev.  Charles  Hudson,  and  W.  Hadow, 
and  a  guide,  perished  in  descending.  In  1867 
and  1872  he  made  adventurous  expeditions  to 
Greenland,  collecting  curious  specimens.  He 
has  published  "  Scrambles  amongst  the  Alps, 
1860-'69,  including  the  first  Ascent  of  the  Mat- 
tarhorn  and  the  Attempts  which  preceded  it," 


illustrated  by  himself  (London,  1871). — His 
relative,  Frederick  Whtmper,  has  published 
"Travel  and  Adventure  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska"  (1868),  and  "The  Heroes  of  the  Arc- 
tic and  their  Adventures"  (1876). 

WICHEUr,  Johan  Hdirteh,  a  German  philan- 
thropist, born  in  Hamburg,  April  21,  1808. 
He  studied  theology  at  Gdttingen  and  Berlin. 
In  1888  he  founded  at  Horn,  near  Hamburg,  a 
reformatory  for  vagrant  children,  called  Hauha 
Hausy  and  opened  it  with  12  inmates.  At  pres- 
ent the  institution  has  several  hundred  inmates 
and  20  buildings.  Among  its  departments  or 
separate  institutions  are  that  for  redeeming 
neglected  children,  grouped  together  in  fami- 
lies of  12,  occupied  in  agricultural  and  other 
labors,  and  educated  in  classes  of  24 ;  that  of 
"  brotners,"  or  assistants  engaged  as  teachers 
and  superintendents,  selected  from  respectable 
mechanics  and  other  avocations,  whom  a  pro- 
bation of  three  years  qualifies  for  "  inner  mis- 
sions "  in  Germany  and  foreign  countries,  and 
as  ofiScers  of  prisons;  and  the  nublishing  de- 
partment, agency,  and  bookbinaing  establish- 
ment. The  inner  missions,  originally  formed 
among  the  pietists  of  the  Evangelical  church, 
were  organized  in  1843,  and  Wichem  became 
the  leader.  In  1848  a  central  committee  was 
organized  at  his  suggestion,  which  sends  mis- 
sionaries all  over  the  world.  The  Eauhes  ffaus 
became  the  principal  institution  of  the  mission, 
and  since  1844  has  appeared  a  monthly  pe- 
riodical, Fliegende  Bldtter  de$  Rauh^n  Bauses^ 
founded  and  edited  by  Wichem.  The  annual 
expenses  for  each  child  are  estimated  at  $50. 
The  reform  of  the  whole  system  of  prisons  and 
reformatories  in  Germany  and  other  countries 
was  due  to  his  influence,  and  his  Bavhes  Ham 
became  the  model  of  the  colony  of  Mettray  and 
of  other  agricultural  colonies  and  kindred  in- 
stitutions. In  1858  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  all  the  Prussian  penal  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions, with  the  title  of  chief  consistorial 
councillor  in  connection  with  the  ministry  of 
religion.  He  has  published  Die  Innere  MUsian 
der  deutseh-evangelischen  Kirche  (Hamburg, 
1849;  2d  ed..  1850),  Festhuehlein  dn  Raulun 
Hauses  (3  vols.,  1856),  Unsere  Lieder  (4th  ed., 
1870),  &c. 

WICHITA.  I.  An  unorganized  N.  W.  coun- 
ty of  Texas,  bounded  if.  by  Red  river  and 
drained  by  the  Wichita  and  other  streams; 
area,  655  sq.  m. ;  returned  as  having  no  popa- 
lation  in  1870.  It  has  a  diversified  surface, 
and  is  partly  covered  by  dense  forests.  IL  An 
unorganized  W.  county  of  Kansas ;  area,  720 
sq.  m.  It  is  watered  by  affluents  of  the  Ar- 
kansas and  Smoky  Hill  rivers,  and  has  a  level 
or  slightly  rolling  surface. 

WICKLIFFEi    See  Wtouffe. 

WICKLOW.  I.  A  S.  E.  county  of  Ireland,  in 
the  province  of  Leinster,  bordering  on  Dublin, 
St.  George^s  channel,  Wexford,  Carlow,  and 
Kildare;  area,  782  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  78,509. 
The  coast  is  generally  rocky  and  precipitous. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Slaney,  Vartrey,  and 
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Ovoca  or  Avoca.  The  county  is  mountainons, 
Lognaquilla,  the  highest  peak,  being  8,089  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Gold  and  silver  are  found  in 
small  quantities,  and  also  iron,  lead,  zinc,  cop- 
per, tin,  manganese,  arsenic,  antimony,  and 
pyrites.  The  soil  is  moderately  productive. 
The  principal  towns,  besides  the  capital,  are 
Bray  and  Arklow.  IL  A  seaport,  capital  of 
the  county,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  estuary 
of  the  river  Vartrey,  22  m.  8.  S.  E.  of  Dublin; 
pop.  in  1871,  8,164.  Vessels  drawing  8  or  9 
ft.  enter  the  harbor,  and  the  town  exports 
grain,  and  copper  and  lead  ores. 

WICOMICO,  a  8.  E.  oounty  of  Maryland, 
bounded  K.  by  Delaware,  E.  by  the  Poco- 
moke  river,  and  W.  by  the  Nanticoke,  and  in- 
tersected by  the  Wicomico,  a  tributary  of  Ches- 
apeake bay.  navigable  to  Salisbury,  about  25 
m. ;  area,  about  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  15,- 
802,  of  whom  4,406  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  generally  low  and  level,  and  the  soil 
moderately  productive.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Eastern  Shore  and  the  Wicomico  and  Poco- 
moke  railroads.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  12,108  bushels  of  wheat,  405,627  of  In- 
dian corn,  17,698  of  oats,  81,214  of  Irish  and 
29,127  of  sweet  potatoes,  48,808  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, and  14,888  of  wool.  There  were  1,521 
horses,  6,526  cattle,  5,766  sheep,  and  8,822 
swine;  2  planing  mills,  17  saw  mills,  and  8 
ship  yards.    Capital,  Salisbury. 

WIOOPT.  a  popular  name  for  Direa  palustris^ 
a  shrub  of  the  mezereum  family  {thymelac€m\ 


Wioopy  (Dlrca  paloBtiiB). 

peculiar  to  North  America,  growing  in  woods 
from  New  England  to  Georgia.  Dirca  (Gr. 
Ai/>«7,  a  fountain  near  Thebes,  applied  to  this 
by  Linnaeus),  of  which  there  is  but  one  species, 
is  a  much-branched  shrub ;  its  branches,  start- 
ing from  near  the  base,  give  it  a  rounded  form ; 
it  is  commonly  from  2  to  6  ft.  high,  sometimes 
reaching  12  ft.;  each  ioint  or  internode  en- 
lai^ges  upward,  giving  the  branches  a  striking 


appearance ;  the  bark,  which  is  yellowish  gray, 
ift  very  tough,  while  the  wood  is  tender  and 
brittle;  the  bast  cells  of  the  inner  bark  are 
among  the  longest  known  in  woody  tissue; 
they  are  from  i  to  |  in.  long,  while  those  of 
the  wood  are  yIi^  in.  The  deciduous,  alter- 
nate leaves  are  oval  or  obovate,  2  to  8  in. 
long,  downy  at  first,  but  at  length  smooth,  paJe 
green,  the  bases  of  their  short  petioles  con- 
cealing the  buds  of  the  next  year.  The  apet- 
alous  Bowers  are  in  clusters  of  three  or  four, 
and  precede  the  leaves,  which  soon  appear 
from  the  same  hairy  bua;  the  petal- like  calyx 
is  pale  yellow,  about  ^  in.  long,  with  an  ir- 
regularly toothed  border ;  stamens  eight,  pro- 
truded, the  alternate  ones  longer;  the  one- 
celled,  one-ovuled  ovary  becoming  a  berry-like, 
oval,  one-seeded,  reddish  drupe.  The  plant 
blooms  so  profusely  in  April  that  it  is  often 
cultivated  as  an  ornamental  shrub.  The  most 
remarkable  thing  about  it  is  the  great  tough- 
ness of  its  bark,  on  account  of  which  it  is  use- 
ful for  thongs,  and  is  sometimes  woven  into 
baskets.  Leatherwood  and  moosewood  are 
other  conmion  names,  but  the  latter  properly 
belongs  to  a  species  of  maple.  The  bark  pro- 
duces vomiting  when  administered  internally, 
and  the  berries,  like  those  of  the  related 
daphne,  are  said  to  be  poisonous. 

WIDGEON*  the  common  name  of  the  river 
ducks  of  the  genus  mareca  (Steph.).  They 
have  a  biU  shorter  than  the  head,  of  equal 
width  throughout,  much  rounded  at  the  tip, 
with  a  strong  broad  nail,  and  upper  lamcUiB 
prominent;  wings  long  and  pointed,  first  and 
second  quills  longest ;  tail  moderate  and  wedge- 
shaped  ;  toes  fully  webbed,  and  hind  one  lobed. 
There  are  about  10  species  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  performing  periodical  migrations  at 
night  in  vast  flocks ;  they  are  found  on  the  sea 
shore  and  on  the  margin  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
feeding  chiefly  on  vegetable  substances.    The 


Earopean  Widgeon  (Mareca  Penelope). 

American  widgeon  or  bald-pate  (M.  Ameri- 
cana^ Steph.)  is  about  22  in.  long  and  85  in.  in 
alar  extent ;  the  tail  has  14  feathers,  and  the 
bill  is  blue,  black  at  the  base  and  tip ;  upper 
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parts  finely  waved  transvenel j  with  black  and 
gray  or  reddish  brown,  and  lower  parts  mostly 
white ;  top  of  head  nearly  white,  with  a  broad 
green  patch  aroand  and  behind  the  eyes ;  rest 
of  head  and  neck  grayish,  spotted  and  banded 
with  black;  wing  coverts  white,  the  greater 
tipped  with  black ;  speculam  green,  encircled 
by  black;  tertials  black  on  the  outer  web. 
edged  with  white.  It  has  a  swift  and  well 
sustained  flight,  and  is  foand  in  company  with 
teals  and  other  ducks ;  it  is  distributea  through- 
out North  America,  and  is  accidental  in  Eu- 
rope. The  flesh  is  highly  esteemed,  especially 
when  they  have  fed  in  the  rice  fields;  they 
breed  in  the  north,  and  also  in  Texas,  accord* 
ing  to  Audubon,  and  the  eggs  are  six  to  eight. 
The  European  widgeon  {M.  Penelope^  Bonap.) 
is  rather  smaller,  and  not  uncommon  all  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States ;  it  dif- 
fers chiefly  in  having  the  head  and  neck  red- 
dish brown  or  cinnamon,  the  former  with  a  few 
dusky  spots,  the  top  of  tne  head  cream-colored, 
and  a  few  traces  of  green  around  the  eyes. 

WlDIir,  or  WMdIi,  a  fortified  town  of  Tur- 
key, in  W.  Bulgaria,  on  the  Danube,  870  m. 
N.  W.  of  Oonstantinople,  and  180  m.  6.  E.  of 
Belgrade ;  pop.  about  25,000.  It  is  situated 
on  a  wide  plain  formed  by  a  bend  of  the  river 
opposite  ICalafat  in  Little  Wallaohia,  and  is 
of  great  strategic  importance.  A  Greek  arch- 
bishop resides  here.  The  town  has  a  trade 
in  grain,  wine,  and  salt  The  ships  from  the 
Black  sea  anchor  in  fair  weather  close  to  it. 
— ^In  1689  the  Turks  were  signally  defeated 
here  by  the  imperialists,  but  the  fortress  it- 
self, thoogh  f  re<^uently  assailed,  has  never  been 
captured,  and  is  hence  called  the  ^^  Virgin 
Fort."  The  fortifications  were  strengthened 
in  1858-^4,  when  the  environs  on  both  banks 
of  the  Danube  were  for  a  time  the  principal 
theatre  of  the  war.  Turkish  troops  were  con- 
centrated here  in  March,  1876,  as  a  protection 
against  Servia.  Near  by  is  the  town  of  Bonn, 
which  is  generally  identified  with  the  site  of 
ancient  Bononia,  in  upper  Moesia. 

WIDOW  mU).    8ee  Wbavbb  Bibd. 

WIED,  Priice  •&    See  Nbuwibd. 

WIEUIID,  CMsUirii  Maitia,  a  German  author, 
bom  at  Oberholzheim,  Swabia,  Sept.  5,  1788, 
died  in  Weimar,  Jan.  20, 1818.  Soon  after  his 
birth  his  father  settled  as  Protestant  minister 
at  Biberach.  He  displayed  a  precocious  talent 
for  poetry,  and  aoqmred  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  ancient  and  modem  literature  at  his 
father's  house  and  at  the  school  of  Elosterber- 
gen,  near  Magdeburg.  After  spending  about 
a  year  and  a  half  at  Erfurt,  be  went  home  in 
1750.  Marie  Sophie  Guterman  von  Ckitersho- 
fen,  his  cousin,  then  visiting  his  father,  won 
his  love,  and  ever  after  remained  his  friend, 
and  for  a  time  his  literary  guide,  although  in 
1760  she  married  the  councillor  Laroche,  un- 
der which  name  she  became  known  in  litera- 
ture. After  spending  some  time  at  the  uni- 
versity of  T&bingen,  he  accepted  in  1762  Bod- 
mer's  hospitality  at  Ztlrich,  assisting  him  in 


literary  work.  Subsequently  he  was  a  private 
teacher  in  that  city,  and  for  a  short  period  in 
Bern,  where  he  composed  his  tragedy  Clemen' 
tina  von  Parretta,  after  Richardson's  ^^Sir 
Charles  Grandison.''  At  Biberach,  where  in 
1760  he  became  chief  of  the  local  adminbtra- 
tion,  he  translated  22  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
^8vo,  Ztlrich,  1762-'6),  which  paved  the  way  for 
far  superior  translations.  A  visit  of  Sophie 
Laroche  and  her  husband  to  Count  Stadion, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Biberach,  brought  Wieland 
into  contact  with  persons  of  rsSok,  and  the 
count's  extensive  library  improved  his  knowl- 
edge. In  1765  he  contracted  a  happy  mar- 
riage with  an  Augsburg  lady,  who  bore  him  14 
children,  and  died  in  1801.  In  1769  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Erfurt ; 
but  the  academical  authorities  had  little  regard 
for  fanciful  writers,  and  especially  objected  to 
his  amatory  poems,  in  defence  of  which  he 
wrote  Der  terhlagU  Amor  and  Nhehlam  dee 
Diogenee  wm  Sinope  (1770).  At  the  same  time 
he  satirized  Rousseau  in  his  humorous  novel 
Xoxhox  und  Kikequetul  (1760-'70),  and  wrote 
Beitr&ge  tur  gekeimen  QetckiekU  dee  meneeh' 
liehen  Veretandee  tind  ffereene  aue  den  Ar- 
ehieen  der  Ndtur  (1770).  The  duchess  Ama- 
lia  of  Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach  engaged  him  in 
1772  as  teacher  for  her  sons,  the  future  grand 
duke  Charles  Augustus  and  his  brother,  and 
gave  him  the  title  of  councillor  and  a  salary, 
subsequently  continued  as  a  pension,  of  1,000 
thalers.  At  this  time  there  was  a  general  out- 
cry against  him  as  a  licentious  and  atheistical 
writer.  Lavater  called  upon  all  good  Chris- 
tians to  pray  for  the  sinner ;  and  in  1778,  on 
ElopstocK's  birthday,  Wieland's  works  wero 
bumed  by  the  disciples  of  that  poet.  But 
gradually  he  became  better  appreciated.  He 
founded  at  Weimar  the  Deute^ier  Merhur^  a 
monthly  periodical,  which  he  edited  for  many 
years,  and  in  which  his  explanatory  notes  rela-> 
ting  to  his  lyric  drama  Aleeete  and  his  general 
treatment  of  mythological  heroes  resulted  in  a 
controversy  with  Goethe  and  Herder,  and  in 
the  former's  Odtter,  ffelden  and  WielancL 
Goethe,  after  his  arrival  in  1775  at  Weimar^ 
became  a  friend  of  Wieland,  who  had  replied 
to  his  adverse  criticism  with  eharacteristio 
placidity.  He  resided  at  his  country  seat  of 
Osmannstedt  near  Weimar  from  1797  to  1808, 
when  he  removed  to  that  city  and  became  in- 
timate with  Schiller.  To  the  last  he  remained 
a  favorite  of  the  court  and  literary  ctrcles. 
He  was  buried  in  the  garden  of  his  country 
house  by  the  side  of  his  wife  and  of  Sophie 
Brentano,  the  granddaughter  of  Sophie  La- 
roche. Soon  after  his  death  Goethe  delivered 
a  memorial  address  before  the  Atnalta-Loge^ 
of  which  Wieland  had  been  a  life-long  mem- 
ber. A  bronze  statue  of  him  by  Gasser  was 
placed  on  the  Wielimdsplatz  at  Weimar  in  1867, 
shortly  before  the  erection  of  Rietschel's  doa- 
ble statue  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  ^Wieland'a 
epics  were  the  foreranners  of  the  romantic 
school ;  his  style  and  influence  imparted  a  high 
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degree  of  grace  and  elegance  to  German  poetry, 
and  made  it  more  attractive  to  the  cultivated 
classes.  At  the  same  time  he  greatly  promoted 
classical  caltare  by  bis  translations  of  Horace's 
epistles  and  satires,  and  his  commentaries  npon 
them,  and  by  his  versions  of  Aristophanes  and 
his  complete  translation  of  Lncian,  which 
served  as  a  basis  for  Tooke's  in  English.  He 
also  composed  many  German  Imitations  after 
Lncian,  edited  the  Attisehes  Mttseum  (1796- 
1804)  and  the  Neuea  Attisehes  Museum  (jointly 
with  others,  18O6>'0),  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  had  translated  and  annotated  a  large 
portion  of  Oicero's  letters  (6  vols.,  1808-U2). 
His  most  celebrated  work  is  the  romantic 
poem  Oheron  (1780;  new  annotated  edition 
by  KOhler,  1868;  En^ah  translation  by  W. 
Sotheby,  London,  1826).  His  other  works 
comprise  the  didactic  poems  Mutcvrion  (1768) 
and  Dis  Ora^ien  (1770) ;  the  comic  poem  D^r 
nsue  Amadia  (1771);  the  novels  GesehiehU 
des  Affathon  (1766-7)  and  Ariatipp  und  einiga 
9emer  Zeitgentmen  (1800-^1) ;  the  picture  of 
an  ideal  state  in  Ler  goldene  Spiegel,  oder  die 
Konige  von  Seheeehian  (1772) ;  and  the  hnmor^ 
ons  Oeeehiehte  der  Ahderiten  (1774;  English 
translation,  "  The  Republic  of  Fools,  being  the 
History  of  the  State  and  People  of  Abdera  in 
Thrace,'' by  H.  Ohristmas,  2  vols.,  London, 
1861).  After  bis  death  were  published  selec- 
tions from  his  correspondence  (4  vols.,  Ztkrioh, 
1815,  and  2  vols.,  Vienna,  1815),  and  his  Britfe 
an  Sophie  La  Roche  (Berlin,  1820).  Wieland 
reviseid  his  complete  works  (42  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1794-1802;  new  eds.,  50  vols.,  1818-'28,  86 
vols.,  1889-'40,  and  86  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1851-*6). 
His  life  has  heen  written  by  Gruber  (4  vols., 
Leipsic,  1827)  and  L5bell  (Brunswick,  1858). 

WniiCZKi.    See  Salt. 

WIEEIIAWSU,  Heari,  a  Polish  violinist,  bom 
in  Lublin,  July  10, 1835.  His  mother  was  a 
sister  of  the  composer  Eduard  Wolff,  M'ho 
carried  him  at  the  age  of  eight  to  Paris.  He 
was  admitted  as  a  pupil  at  the  conservatory  in 
November,  1843,  there  receiving  instruction  on 
the  violin  from  Olavel  and  Massart,  obtained 
the  first  prize  in  1848,  and  then  took  up  the 
study  of  harmony  under  Oolet.  He  appeared 
in  concerts  at  17,  and  has  since  made  a  reputa- 
tion in  both  hemispheres  as  otie  of  the  first 
of  living  violinists.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  with  Rubinstein  in  1872.  He  has  com- 
posed much  for  the  violin,  and  is  now  (1876) 
a  professor  at  the  conservatory  in  Brussels. 

WnSTZ,  AataiBe  losqpli,  a  Belgian  painter, 
bom  in  Dinant,  Feb.  22,  1806,  died  in  Brus- 
sels, June  18,  1865.  He  was  bom  of  poor 
parents,  and  received  no  early  instruction,  but 
when  only  four  years  old  he  sketched  with 
r^)idity ;  at  the  age  of  10  he  painted  a  por- 
trait, and  at  12  engraved  on  wood  and  printed 
his  own  pictures.  He  went  to  Antwerp  in 
1820,  and,  after  working  for  several  years  in 
poverty,  finished  his  studies  at  the  academy 
of  Antwerp,  under  Matthew  van  Br6e,  and 
took  the  grand  prize  for  painting.    In  1834  he 


went  to  Rome  as  a  pensioner  of  the  Antwerp 
academy,  and  in  1885  sent  to  Antwerp  his 
*"*•  Greeks  and  Trojans  contending  for  the  Body 
of  Patroclus,"  painted  on  a  canvas  20  by  30  ft. 
This  picture  was  sent  to  the  Paris  academy  for 
exhibition,  and  was  refused .  admission,  where- 
upon Wiertz  forged  his  own  name  on  a  verita- 
ble Rubens  and  sent  that  to  Paris.  This  also 
was  refused,  when  the  artist  revenged  himself 
by  writing  La  critique  en  matiire  d'art,  est- 
elle  poaatble  t  In  1840  his  Moge  de  JRvlens 
received  the  medal  offered  by  the  Antwerp 
academy  for  the  best  essay  on  Rubens.  Con- 
vinced that  trade  was  death  to  art,  he  resolved 
never  to  sell  any  of  his  pictures,  and  only  oc- 
casionaUy  did  he  paint  a  portrait  to  procure 
means  of  subsistence.  His  ^^Patrodus"  was 
quickly  followed  by  "The  Brigand,"  "The 
Carnival  of  Rome,"  "The  Revolt  of  Hell 
against  Heaven,"  "  The  Education  of  the  Yir* 
gin,"  and  "  The  Triumph  of  Christ."  The  last 
picture,  which  was  on  a  canvas  50  by  80  ft, 
was  received  with  so  much  favor  that  the  gov- 
ernment built  for  him  a  large  studio  in  Brus- 
sels, after  designs  made  by  him  from  one  of 
the  ruined  temples  «t  Pnstum,  on  condition 
that  he  would  leave  his  pictures  to  the  state. 
Since  his  death  this  has  constituted  the  Wiertz 
museum,  in  which  all  his  works  are  exhibited. 
Wiertz  established  himself  in  it  in  1848,  and 
afterward  painted  some  of  his  most  character- 
istic pictures,  dealing  largely  in  the  grotesaue 
and  the  horrible.  Ainong  these  are  "  Thoughts 
and  Visions  of  a  Head  cut  off,"  "A  Second 
after  Death,"  "Precipitate  Inhumation,"  "A 
Scene  in  Hell,"  "The  Child  Bumed,"  "Hun- 
ger, Folly,  and  Crime,"  and  "  The  Birth  of  the 
Passions."  He  painted  also  "Christ  at  the 
Tomb,"  "  The  Man  of  the  Future  regarding  the 
Things  of  the  Past,"  and  "  The  Last  Cannon," 
representing  the  triumph  of  civilization  over 
war.  Many  of  these  pictures  are  painted  in 
a  style  invented  by  him  and  named  peinture 
mate,  combining  the  qualities  of  fresco  and  oil 
colors.  In  1865  a  commission  appointed  by 
the  Belgian  government  to  investigate  its  merits 
reported  adversely.  An  essay  by  Wiertz  enti- 
tled Ukoleflamandede  peinture^  was  crowned 
by  the  royal  academy  of  Belgium  in  1863.  He 
bequeathed  his  pictures  to  the  nation,  but  did 
not  leave  money  enough  to  pay  his  funeral 
expenses. 

WIEBBADEH,  a  city  of  Prassia,  in  the  province 
of  Hesse-Nassau,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Nassau,  in  the  basin  of  the  Salza, 
on  the  S.  E.  slope  of  the  Taunus  mountains, 
20  m.  W.  by  8.  of  Frankfort;  pop.  in  1871, 
35,463,  all  Protestants  excepting  7,000  Catho- 
lics and  about  1,000  Jews.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  German  watering  places,  and  in  1875 
was  visited  by  40,000  tourists  and  invalids. 
The  Wilhelmsstrasse,  half  a  mile  long,  lined 
with  trees,  leads  from  the  railway  station  to 
the  Theaterplatz,  with  a  beautiful  theatre,  op- 
posite the  Eursaal.  The  latter  is  a  magnifi- 
cent building  on  the  E.  side  of  a  square,  the 
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N.  and  S.  sides  of  which  have  covered  colon- 
nades with  stores.  It  is  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion, and  has  ball^  reading,  dining,  and  concert 
rooms,  a  splendid  parlor  surrounded  by  mar- 
ble pillars,  extensive  pleasure  grounds,  and  an 
arcade  of  iron  and  glass  (the  Trinkhalle\  which 
connects  the  grounds  with  the  Eoohbrunnen. 
This  is  the  principal  boiling  spring  (about  156^ 
F.),  yielding  17  cub.  ft.  of  water  per  minute. 
The  next  hottest  and  largest  spring  is  the 
Adlerbrunnen  in  the  Adler  hotel  (about  144° 
F.),  and  there  are  many  other  springs  used  for 
drinking  and  bathing.  There  are  also  water- 
cure,  orthopedic,  gymnastic,  and  other  estab- 
lishments, and  about  30  bathing  houses  with 
over  800  separate  rooms.  The  heat  in  sum- 
mer is  oppressive ;  the  season  extends  to  au- 
tumn, when  the  weather  is  delightful.  The 
vicinity  of  the  Rhine  and  of  Frankfort  and 
Homburg  makes  it  a  favorite  resort  for  excur- 
sionists, especially  on  Sundays;  on  week  days 
it  has  a  monotonous  and  hospital-like  appear- 
ance. Wiesbaden  has  a  splendid  Protestant 
church,  built  in  1853,  a  OathoHc  church  with 
three  large  naves  and  fine  altarpieces,  finished 
in  1849;  a  royal  (formerly  ducal)  and  other 
palaces,  the  art  union  gallery,  a  library  of  70,- 
000  volumes,  and  a  museum  of  antiquities  and 
natural  history;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  Fre- 
senius^s  chemical  laboratory,  an  agricultural 
institute,  and  a  Greek  chapel  with  gilded  cu- 
polas. The  once  excessive  rouge-et-noir  and 
faro  gambling  was  restricted  in  1862,  and  al- 
toge&er  abolished  in  1872. — Like  many  other 
places  containing  thermal  springs,  Wiesbaden 
was  a  Roman  military  station.  Under  the 
Garlovingians  a  royal  residence  existed  here 
under  the  name  of  Wisibad,  and  Otho  I.  raised 
the  place  to  the  rank  of  a  town.  Remains  of 
a  Roman  castle  were  found  in  1838,  and  of 
baths  and  a  temple  in  1867-'8. — The  district 
of  Wiesbaden  (pop.  about  600,000)  includes 
most  of  the  former  duchy  of  Nassau,  the 
landgraviate  of  Homburg,  and  the  territory 
of  Frankfort. 

WIESELBDEG  (Hung.  MoBony\  a  W.  county 
of  Hungary,  bordering  on  Pressburg,  Raab, 
Gedenburg,  and  Lower  Austria;  area,  751  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  75,486,  chiefly  Germans.  It 
is  watered  by  the  Danube,  the  Leitha,  and  the 
Rabnitz.  With  the  exce]ition  of  a  small  tract 
in  the  east,  the  county  is  very  fertile.  The 
chief  product  is  wheat.  Capital,  Ungarisch- 
Altenburg  (Hung.  Magyar- Otdr\ 

WIFEi    See  Husband  and  Wife,  and  Mar- 

BIAOE. 

WIG  (a  contraction  of  periwig,  Fr.  pemtque\ 
a  covering  for  the  head  formed  of  hair,  silk, 
thread,  or  other  material  designed  to  imitate 
the  natural  hair.  The  oldest  wigs  in  existence, 
among  the  Egyptian  antiquities  of  the  British 
and  Berlin  museums,  are  composed. of  hair. 
Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes,  according  to 
Xenophon,  wore  a  wig.  Allusions  to  wigs 
are  found  in  the  writings  of  Livy,  Ovid,  Mar- 
tial, Juvenal,  Propertius,  Plutarch,  and  Sue- 


tonius; and  even  the  use  of  natural  hair  in 
their  manufacture  was  understood  by  the  an- 
cient Romans,  the  blond  locks  of  the  German 
maidens  being  preferred.  In  the  early  ages 
of  the  Christian  era,  the  fathers  of  the  church 
vainly  protested  against  the  use  of  wigs ;  and 
afterward  even  churchmen  themselves  covered 
their  heads  with  perukes.  Henry  III.  of  France, 
having  lost  his  hair  from  sickness,  wore  a  wig, 
and  his  courtiers  begsin  to  follow  his  example. 
Under  Louis  XIII.  the  use  of  wigs  became  ^n- 
eral ;  they  were  made  of  silk  or  thread.  The 
dimension  of  the  wig  increased  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  at 
length  it  extended  half  way  down  the  back, 
whUe  the  curls  on  the  sides  fell  equally  low 
upon  the  breast  The  wigs  were  generally 
made  of  silk,  though  a  few  of  the  most  cost- 
ly were  of  hair.  From  France  the  fashion 
pervaded  Europe,  and  it  was  at  its  height  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  To- 
ward the  close  of  his  life  Louis  XIV.  began  to 
powder  the  wig  slightly ;  Louis  XV.  made  it 
completely  white,  and  his  courtiers  followed 
the  fashion.  This  practice  continued  till  the 
French  revolution,  when  wigs  and  powder  dis- 
appeared together  from. France.  The  large, 
white,  "full-bottomed"  wig  is  still  worn  by 
the  English  judges.  The  large  wig  was  some- 
what in  vogue  in  the  American  colonies  in  the 
last  half  of  the  18th  century,  but  disappeared 
after  the  revolution. 

WIGAN,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  bo- 
rough of  Lancashire,  England,  on  the  Douglas 
river  near  its  head,  on  the  Leeds  and  Liver- 
pool canal,  and  on  the  Northwestern  railway^ 
16  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Manchester ;  pop.  in  1871, 
89,160.  It  has  a  Latin  school,  a  mechanics* 
institute,  a  library,  and  a  museum.  In  1872 
there  were  27  places  of  worship.  The  cotton 
mills  employ  more  than  10,000  persons;  and 
there  are  also  manufactories  of  woollen  goods, 
edge  tools,  nails,  brass  ware,  machinery,  and 
agricultural  implements.  The  town  is  ancient ; 
the  older  part  stands  on  the  right  and  the 
modem  (called  Scholes)  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  several  bridges. 
It  stands  in  an  extensive  coal  field. 

WIGHT,  ide  •!;  an  island  in  the  English 
channel,  2  m.  t)ff  the  coast  of  Hampshire,  to 
which  county  it  is  politically  attached,  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  the  roadstead  of 
Spithead  and  the  Solent;  extreme  length  23 
m.,  breadth  14  m.;  area,  about  160  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1871,  66,165.  Newport  is  the  chief 
town,  and  the  other  places  of  importance  aro 
Cowes,  Ryde,  Ventnor,  a  watering  place,  and 
St.  Heleh's.  The  coast  is  indentea  by  sev- 
eral small  estuaries  and  bays,  and  at  the  S. 
part  and  *'  back  of  the  island  "  it  is  bold  and 
cliffy.  The  principal  streams  are  the  Bra- 
ding,  Medina,  and  i  ar.  The  general  surface 
is  elevated,  and  consists  of  plains  or  downs, 
diversified  with  hills  and  dales  and  tracts  of 
woodland.  The  scenery  is  picturesque  and 
romantic,  some  points  attaining  an  altitude  of 
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about  800  ft  The  elevated  part  of  the  island 
consists  of  chalky  formations,  particularlj  rich 
in  fossil  remains,  under  which  are  various 
kinds  of  schists.  Good  coal,  yellow  and  red 
ochre,  fullers*  earth,  sandstone,  pipe  clay,  na- 
tive alum,  sulphur,  and  copperas  stones  are 
found.  Sand  and  flints  for  the  manufacture 
of  glass  and  china  are  extensively  exported. 
The  climate  is  remarkably  healthful,  and  so 
mild  that  myrtles,  geraniums,  and  many  other 
delicate  plants  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  open 
air.  The  soil  is  generally  a  rich  loam,  and 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  surface  is  waste. 
Wheat,  oats,  barley,  turnips,  and  potatoes  are 
the  principal  crops.  Large  flocks  of  sheep  of 
superior  quality  are  fed  upon  the  uplands. 
Some  manufactures  are  carried  on  at  New- 
port. The  principal  exports  are  grain,  wool, 
salt,  and  silicious  sand.  The  Isle  of  Wight  con- 
tains very  extensive  barracks,  erected  from 
1800  to  1815.  Osborne  house,  the  marine  villa 
of  Queen  Victoria,  is  near  £ast  Cowes  on  the 
N.  shore  of  the  island.  Carisbrooke  castle  is 
near  Newport.    (See  Cabisbhookb.) 

WIGHT,  Peter  Bou^  an  American  achitect, 
born  in  New  York,  Aug.  1,  1838.  He  studied 
under  Thomas  R.  Jackson,  and  in  1862  was 
appointed  architect  of  the  new  building  for 
the  national  academy  of  design.  The  inten- 
tion in  this  structure  was  to  unite  sculpture, 
mosaic,  painting,  and  architecture  in  one  con- 
ception ;  and  Mr.  Wight  encouraged  the  work- 
men, under  his  teaching,  to  make  their  own 
designs  for  the  decorations  wrought  by  them- 
selves. Among  his  other  works  are  the  Yale 
school  of  fine  arts  at  New  Haven,  the  building 
of  the  mercantile  library  association  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  various  buildings  in  Chicago,  where 
he  now  resides  (1876). 

WIGHIHAIir,  WnUui  Hay,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1808.  He 
graduated  at  the  college  of  Charleston  in  1827, 
and  in  1828  was  admitted  into  the  South  Caro- 
lina conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  In  1837  he  became  professor  of  Eng- 
lish literature  in  Randolph  Macon  college,  Ya., 
but  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  next  year.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Charleston  "  Southern  Chris- 
tian Advocate"  from  1840  to  1864,  when  he 
became  president  of  Wofford  college.  In  1859 
he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  Southern  uni- 
versity, at  Greensboro,  Ala.  In  1866  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  the  M.  E.  church.  South.  He 
published  in  1858  a  life  of  Bishop  Capers. 

WICTONSHHtE,  or  IHgtowiisUie,  a  county  of 
Scotland,  bordering  on  Ayrshire,  Kirkcud- 
brightshire, the  Irish  sea,  and  the  North  chan- 
nel; area,  612  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  88,880. 
The  coast  is  generally  bold  and  rocky,  and  in- 
dented by  several  bays,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  those  of  Wigton,  Luce,  and  Loch 
Ryan.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Oree  and 
Badenoch.  which  are  navigable  for  short  dis- 
tances. The  surface  is  generally  hilly,  but 
the  elevation  above  the  sea  nowhere  exceeds 
1,500  ft,  and  in  general  varies  between  400 


and  000  ft.  About  one  third  of  the  land  is 
arable,  but  it  is  generally  better  suited  for 
grazing  than  tillage.  The  principal  crops  are 
oats,  barley,  wheat,  and  potatoes.  Great  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  rearing  cattle.  Wigton  or  Wig- 
town, the  capital  (pop.  about  2,000),  is  a. muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  burgh,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Badenoch  in  Wigton  bay,  15  m.  W.  by 
N.  of  Kirkcudbright.  The  other  chief  towns 
are  Stranraer  and  Whithorn. 

WILBiSFOECE.  I.  WiDlan,  an  English  phi- 
lanthropist,  bom  in  Hull,  Aug.  24,  1759,  died 
in  London,  July  29,  1838.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  elected  to  parliament  in 
1780,  and  held  a  seat  there  till  1825.  In  the 
session  of  1786  he  proposed  a  plan  for  purify- 
ing county  elections  by  establishing  a  registry 
of  freeholders  and  holding  the  poll  in  several 
places  at  once.  This  measure  was  incorporated 
in  the  reform  bill  of  1882.  Early  in  1787  he 
aided  in  establishing  a  society  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  manners.  Thomas  Clarkson  entreated 
him  to  exert  himself  in  favor  of  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  and  soon  after  the  meeting 
of  parliament  in  1787  he  gave  notice  of  his 
purpose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  subject;  but  in  consequence  of  ill  health 
and  other  hindrances,  it  was  not  till  1791  that 
he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent 
further  importation  of  African  negroes  into 
the  British  colonies.  He  continued  to  press 
it  till  1807,  when  he  secured  its  adoption  in 
both  houses.  He  next  agitated  the  question 
of  negro  emancipation,  and  continued  it  till  his 
retirement.  Just  before  his  death  the  emanci- 
pation act  was  passed.  He  published  "A  Prac- 
tical View  of  the  prevailing  Religious  System 
of  Professed  Christians  in  the  Higher  and 
Middle  Classes  of  this  Country,  contrasted 
with  real  Christianity  "  (1797 ;  translated  into 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  German), 
many  essa^^s  and  pamphlets,  and  a  volume  of 
"Family  Prayers."  His  income  was  largely 
devoted  to  charity.  He  was  buried  in  West- 
minster abbey,  and  a  statue  was  erected  there 
to  his  memory. — ^His  sons  published  his  life  (5 
vols.,  1888;  new  ed.,  1668)  and  a  selection 
from  his  letters  (2  vols.,  1840).  See  also 
"William  Wilberforce:  his  Friends  and  his 
Times,"  by  John  C.  Colquhoun  (London,  1866). 
11*  Seliert  Isaac,  an  English  clergyman,  second 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Broomfield  house, 
near  Clapham  common,  Dec.  19,  1802,  died  in 
Albano,  Italy,  Feb.  4,  1857.  He  graduated  at 
Oxford  in  1823,  was  chosen  fellow  of  Oriel 
college,  and  became  tutor  and  public  examiner 
in  litteris  humaniorihvt.  In  1880  he  took 
charge  of  a  parish,  and  in  1840  obtained  the 
living  of  Burton  Agnes,  and  was  made  arch- 
deacon of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  His 
publications  include  "The  Five  Empires,  an 
Outline  of  Ancient  History"  (1840;  10th  ed., 
1866);  "Rutilius  and  Lucius,  or  Stories  of  the 
Tliird  Age"  (1842);  "Doctrine  of  the  Incar- 
nation "  (1848) ;  "  Doctrine  of  Holy  Baptism  " 
(2d    ed.,  1849);   "History  of   Eraatianism" 
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(1851);  "Doctrine  of  the  Enoharist"  (1858); 
*' Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Chnrch  Au- 
thority" (1854);  and  eermons  "On  the  Holy 
Communion^'  and  "On  the  New  Birth  of 
Man^B  Nature.'*  In  1854  he  resigned  his  pre- 
ferments, was  received  into  the  Koman  Cath- 
olic church  in  Paris,  and  entered  the  ecclesi- 
astical academy  at  Rome,  with  the  design  of 
becoming  a  priest.  Uk  SoiMl)  an  English 
bishop,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Broomfield  house,  Sept.  T,  1805,  killed  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse  near  Dorking,  July  19, 
1873.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  was  or- 
dained in  1828,  and  appointed  rector  of  Bright- 
stone  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1880.  In  1887 
and  1845  he  was  select  preacher  before  the 
university  of  Oxford;  in  1889  became  arch- 
deacon of  Surrey,  rector  of  Alverstoke,  and 
chaplain  to  Prince  Albert;  in  1840  canon  of 
Winchester  cathedral;  in  1841  Bampton  lec- 
turer ;  in  1844  sub-almoner  to  the  oueen ;  and 
in  1845  dean  of  Westminster.  In  N'ovember, 
1845,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Oxford,  and  in 
1869  transferred  to  the  see  of  Winchester.  In 
1847  he  was  made  lord  high  almoner  of  the 
queen.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  debaters  in 
the  house  of  lords.  His  principal  works  are: 
"Encharistica"  (1889);  "Rocky  Island  and 
other  Parables''  (1840);  "Agathos  and  other 
Stories"  (1840);  "History  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Ohurch  in  America"  (1844);  "Times 
of  Secession  Times  of  Revival"  (1868);  and 
several  volumes  of  sermons.  A  massive  gran- 
ite cross  has  been  erected  on  the  spot  where 
he  was  killed. 

WIUttOKD,  or  Wmitotdy  fiilit,  generally  called 
the  apostle  of  the  Frisians,  bom  in  the  Saxon 
kingdom  of  Northumbria  about  657,  died  in 
the  monastery  of  Echtemach,  near  Treves, 
Nov.  7,  788.  He  was  brought  up  in  St.  Wil- 
fred's monastery  at  Ripon,  and  spent  18  years 
in  Ireland,  where  he  had  as  masters  the  monks 
Egbert  and  Wigbert,  who  had  spent  two  years 
preaching  the  gospel  in  Friesland.  At  the  age 
of  88,  with  11  or  12  associates,  he  ^nbarked 
as  a  missionary  to  that  country.  Wilbrord 
twice  visited  Rome,  in  692  and  695,  and  was 
made  bishop  by  Sergius  I.  over  all  the  con- 
verted Frisians. 

WILCOX.  I.  A  S.  central  county  of  Georgia, 
bounded  N.  K  by  the  Ocmnlgee  river ;  area, 
500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,489,  of  whom  637 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  undulating  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  47,180  bushels  of  Indian  com,  11,870  of 
oats,  15,866  of  sweet  potatoes,  17,889  lbs.  of 
wool,  and  700  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
447  horses,  1,627  milch  cows,  8,672  other  cat- 
tle, 8,998  sheep,  and  7,431  swine.  Capital, 
Abbeville.  II.  A  S.  W.  county  of  Alabama, 
intersected  by  the  Alabama  river;  area,  about 
900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  28,877,  of  whom  21,- 
610  were  colored.  The  surface  is  undulating 
and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  The  Selma  and 
Gulf  railroad  crosses  the  E.  part.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  660,978  bushels  of 


Indian  com,  91,468  of  sweet  potatoes,  47,428 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  20,095  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  1,702  horses,  8,418  mules  and  ass- 
es, 4,722  milch  cows,  7,350  other  cattle,  2,897 
sheep,  and  17,020  swine.    Capital,  Camden. 

WILD  CAT.  See  Cat,  vol.  iv.,  p.  92,  and 
Ltvx,  vol.  x.,  p.  754. 

WILK  Richard  Beuy,  an  American  author, 
bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Sept.  24, 1789,  died  in 
New  Orleans,  Sept.  10, 1847.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Georgia  bar  in  1809,  became  attorney 
general  of  the  state,  and  in  1815  was  elected  to 
eongress,  where  he  had  a  seat  also  in  1824-^6 
and  1827-85.  In  1885  he  went  to  Italy,  where 
he  began  a  biography  of  Dante,  and  com- 
pleted one  volume  in  manuscript.  He  pub- 
lished "  Conjectures  and  Researches  concern- 
ing the  Love,  Madness,  and  Imprisonment  of 
Torquato  Tasso"  (2  vols.  12mo,  New  York, 
1842),  which  contains  a  number  of  original 
translations  of  the  poems  of  Tasso.  In  1844 
he  was  i^pointed  professor  of  common  law  in 
the  university  of  Louisiana.  Hia  aon  has  ed- 
ited his  "Hesperia,"  a  poem  (Boston,  1867). 

WILDEKESI.    See  Ginr. 

WILMmSB)  Battles  if  the,  a  series  of  en- 
gagements in  the  Americaa  dvil  war,  May  5- 
26,  1864^  between  the  federal  army  of  the 
Potomac  under  Gen.  Grant  and  the  confed- 
erate army  of  northern  Virginia  under  Gen. 
R.  E.  Lee.  The  Wilderness  is  a  wild  tract 
along  the  S.  bank  of  the  Rapidan,  in  Orange 
and  Spottsylvania  counties,  Va. ;  its  length 
from  £.  to  W.  is  about  15  m.,  and  its  breadth 
about  10  m.  It  is  a  plateau  sloping  to  cul- 
tivated lowlands  on  every  side.  Its  forests 
were  long  since  out  away,  to  furnish  fuel  for 
the  iron  furnaces  in  the  neighborhood;  and  a 
dense  growth  of  scrab  oak,  dwarf  pines,  and 
brambles  now  covers  nearly  the  whole  area, 
with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  woods  or  a 
small  clearing.  It  is  crossed  from  E.  to  W.  by 
two  good  roads,  about  2  m.  apart,  the  Orange 
tumpike  to  the  north  and  the  Orange  plank 
road  to  the  south.  Two  or  three  tolerable 
roads  cross  it  from  N.  to  S.  On  the  £.  border 
of  this  tract  was  fought  the  battle  of  Chan' 
cellorsville.  May  2-4,  1868,  and  on  its  W.  bor* 
der  that  of  Mine  Run,  at  the  end  of  Novem' 
ber,  1868.  During  the  winter  of  18€8-'4  the 
confederate  army  had  occupied  a  strong  posi- 
tion on  the  S.  side  of  the  Rapidan,  its  left 
giOngstreet)  at  Gordonsville,  its  centre  (A.  P. 
ill)  at  Orange  Court  House,  and  its  right 
(Ewell)  on  the  river.  Its  effective  strength  at 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  was  about  60,000. 
The  army  of  the  Potomac,  under  the  immedi- 
ate command  of  Gen.  Meade,  consisted  of  three 
infantry  corps  (the  2d  under  Hancock,  the  5th 
under  Warren,  and  the  6th  under  Sedgwick) 
and  Sheridan's  cavalry.  The  9th  corps,  under 
Buraside,  joined  it  for  this  campaign,  makins 
Grant's  total  force  about  180,000  men  of  all 
arms,  of  whom  somewhat  more  than  100,- 
000  were  available  for  battle.  It  was  Grant's 
plan  to  cross  the  river  by  the  lower  fords,  pass 
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throngh  the  Wilderness,  tnrning  Lee's  right, 
and  posh  S.  W.  toward  Gordonsville,  thus 
placing  bis  whole  army  between  Lee  and  Rich- 
mond. The  armj  of  the  Potomac  started  at 
midnight  of  May  8,  in  two  columns.  War- 
ren's and  Sedgwick's  corps;  covered  by  Wil- 
son's division  of  Sheridan's  cavalry,  forming 
the  right  column,  crossed  at  Germanna  ford, 
and  Hancock's,  the  left,  at  Ely's  ford,  6  m. 
below,  covered  by  the  rest  of  the  cavalry 
corps  under  Sheridan  in  person.  Bumside 
was  left  in  position  along  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  railroad,  one  (Uiy's  march  in  the 
rear,  in  anticipation  of  a  possible  movement 
by  Lee  toward  Washington.  Lee  had  caused 
a  careful  survey  of  the  Wilderness  to  be  made 
just  after  the  battle  of  Ohancellorsville,  and 
was  furnished  with  minute  and  accurate  maps, 
while  the  federal  commanders  had  none  but 
old  and  imperfect  ones.  As  soon  as  Lee  dis- 
covered Grant's  movement,  he  launched  for- 
ward his  whole  army,  by  the  turnpike  and 
plank  roads,  to  strike  the  Union  column  in 
the  flank  while  on  the  march.  This  brilliant 
movement  failed  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  but 
mainly  because  of  the  superior  numbers  of 
the  Union  forces,  and  the  fact  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  battle  field,  an  almost  impenetrable 
wilderness,  rendered  manoeuvring  impossible. 
Warren,  on  the  6th,  marching  by  a  wood  road 
and  followed  by  Seogwiok,  took  the  precaution 
of  sending  Griffin's  division  a  short  distance 
up  the  turnpike  (W.),  and  Crawford's  division 
up  the  plank  road  in  the  direction  of  Parker's 
store,  then  held  by  a  detachment  of  Wilson's 
cavalry.  Griffin  was  struck  by  Ewell  in  the 
morning,  and  Orawford  by  HiU  a  little  later. 
The  march  was  suspended,  Crawford  was  with- 
drawn, and  Griffin  was  reinforced  by  Wads- 
worth's  division,  with  Robinson's  in  support. 
These  forces  quickly  defeated  Ewell's  van,  but 
the  latter  was  continually  reenforced,  and  the 
federals  were  in  turn  defeated.  By  11  o'clock 
Grant  became  convinced  that  the  enemy  was 
present  in  force,  and  ordered  Sedgwick  to 
hurry  up  to  the  support  of  Warren,  while 
Hancock,  who  had  passed  Tod's  tavern  and 
was  then  nearly  10  m.  away,  on  the  road  to 
the  left,  marched  back  by  the  Brock  road,  to 
join  Warren  at  its  ^'unction  with  the  plank 
road.  Getty's  division  of  Sedgwick's  corps 
was  posted  at  this  junction,  with  orders  to 
hold  it  at  whatever  cost  until  Hancock  should 
arrive.  Across  the  turnpike,  where  the  ac- 
tion had  begun  in  the  morning,  the  fighting 
was  continuous  and  bloody  till  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  with  no  decisive  advantage  on 
either  side,  when  both  fell  back  a  little  and 
threw  up  fortifications  only  about  200  yards 
apart  Getty  was  sorely  pressed  by  Hill,  but 
held  his  ground  till  8  o'clock,  when  Hancock^s 
advance  reached  him.  He  then  took  the  offen- 
sive, and  continuous  fighting  was  kept  up  till 
dark,  with  no  decisive  result,  but  heavy  losses 
on  both  sides.  Meanwhile  Wadsworth  had 
pushed  southward  to  strike  Hill's  left  flank. 


but  did  not  arrive  till  night  In  the  night 
Grant  brough|i  up  Bnrnside's  corps,  and  posted 
it  between  Hancock  and  Warren ;  Lee  brought 
up  Longstreet's  corps  to  the  support  of  Hill, 
and  also  one  division  of  Hill  which  had  been 
left  in  the  rear.  Thus  each  side  was  strength- 
ened by  about  20,000  men.  Both  commanders 
resolved  to  attack  on  the  morning  of  the  6th ; 
Grant  fixed  upon  5  o'clock  as  the  hour,  but 
I^e  anticipated  him  by  a  few  minutes,  throw- 
ing Ewell  against  the  federal  right.  The  as- 
sault was  handsomely  repulsed,  and  did  not 
even  delay  the  attack  which  Grant  had  ordered. 
Hancock  promptly  advanced  against  the  front 
of  the  confederate  right,  while  Wadsworth  as- 
sailed its  flank,  and  Hill  was  driven  back  a 
mile  and  a  half,  overrunning  Lee's  headquar- 
ters, and  stopped  only  by  Longstreet's  advan- 
cing column.  Hancock  was  expecting  Long- 
street  to*  advance  upon  his  left  flank  and  rear 
from  the  Catharpen  road,  and  up  to  6  o'clock 
the  latter  was  actually  making  such  a  move- 
ment ;  but  at  that  hour  Lee  recalled  him  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  pressure  in  front.  For  this 
reason,  Hancock  had  attacked  with  only  h&ii 
of  his  corps,  holding  the  other  half  ready  to 
repel  any  movement  against  it.  Longstreet's 
advance  having  been  checked,  he  resumed  his 
flank  movement,  but  at  this  moment  he  was 
seriously  wounded  and  carried  from  the  field, 
his  command  devolving  upon  R.  H.  Anderson. 
In  the  afternoon  Lee  threw  the  whole  of  Hill's 
and  Longstreet's  corps  against  Hancock,  who 
had  constructed  breastworks  and  been  rein- 
forced; but  no  serious  impression  was  made 
upon  his  line  till  4  o'clock,  when  a  fire  that 
had  sprung  up  in  the  woods  was  communicated 
to  the  brush  and  pine  logs  of  the  breastworks; 
the  wind  blowing  in  the  faces  of  the  federals, 
the  heat  and  smoke  quickly  drove  them  out  of 
their  intrenohments.  The  confederates  dashed 
forward  and  penetrated  the  lines,  but  were 
almost  immediately  repulsed,  and  Lee  was 
forced  to  abandon  what  he  had  intended  for 
the  decisive  assault.  This  virtually  closed  the 
battle,  though  after  dark  Lee  threw  Ewell's 
corps  forward  against  the  6th  corps.  After 
some  sharp  fighting  and  much  confusion,  Ewell 
captured  the  larger  part  of  two  brigades  and 
then  fell  back.  The  fighting  in  the  Wilderness 
was  almost  exclusively  with  musketry,  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  rendered  artillery  useless. 
It  was  a  drawn  battle,  but  Grant  had  secured 
the  roads  by  which  he  was  to  pass  out  of  the 
Wilderness  to  the  south,  had  repulsed  all  of 
Lee's  attacks,  and  was  enabled  promptly  to 
resume  the  march  toward  Richmond. — After 
dark  on  the  7th  Grant  put  his  army  in  motion 
toward  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  15  m.  S.  E. 
Warren  and  Sedgwick  took  the  direct  route, 
by  Uie  Brock  road;  Hancock  and  Bumside, 
with  the  trains,  a  route  which  made  a  detour 
to  the  east;  but  the  marching  was  slow  and 
spiritless.  Warren's  advance  was  obstructed 
by  felled  trees  and  by  cavalry  engagements  in 
front,  and  by  some  infantry  fighting  in  the 
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woods  on  his  flanks.  Lee  had  anticipated 
Grant^s  rnoyement,  and  was  pashing  on,  by  a 
parallel  road,  toward  the  same  point.  His  ad- 
vance, under  Anderson,  finding  no  good  camp- 
ing ground,  continaed  the  march  all  night,  and 
thus  reached  Spottsylvania  and  had  time  to 
intrench  before  W  arren  came  up.  By  the  even- 
ing of  the  8th  Lee^s  whole  force  was  in  posi- 
tion, with  improvised  breastworks,  on  a  ridge 
around  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  facing  N. 
and  £.  The  0th  was  spent  by  Grant  in  ma- 
king dispositions  for  attack,  and  by  Lee  in 
strengthening  his  position.  In  the  afternoon 
Gen.  Sedgwick  was  killed  by  a  sharpshooter, 
and  his  command  devolved  upon  Gen.  Wright. 
On  the  10th  Hancock  attacked  the  confederate 
left  with  considerable  success,  crossing  to  the 
S.  side  of  the  river  Po ;  but  Meade  suddenly 
ordered  him  to  recross  and  furnish  troops  for 
an  intended  assault  on  the  centre.*  He  was 
attacked  in  turn  while  withdrawing,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  woods  between  his  force 
and  the  river  took  fire;  he  lost  heavily,  and 
many  of  his  wounded  perished  in  the  flames, 
but  the  remarkable  coolness  and  discipline  of 
his  men  enabled  him  to  inflict  an  almost  equal 
loss  upon  the  enemy.  The  main  attack  of 
the  day  was  against  Lee^s  left  centre,  in  front 
of  Warren,  where  a  wooded  hill,  surrounded 
by  a  dense  growth  of  low  cedars  and  crowned 
with  earthworks,  formed  perhaps  the  strong- 
est point  of  the  whole  confederate  line.  The 
2d  and  5  th  corps  attempted  it,  and  were  re- 
pulsed ;  at  5  oVlock  P.  M.,  with  two  of  Han- 
cock^s  divisions,  they  renewed  the  assault,  and 
failed  again,  though  some  of  the  men  entered 
the  enemy^s  breastworks;  still  another  attack 
resulted  in  still  another  bloody  repulse.  These 
assaults  cost  the  federals  over  5,000  men,  while 
they  inflicted  scarcely  one  tenth  of  that  loss 
upon  the  enemy.  Further  to  the  left,  how- 
ever, a  portion  of  the  6th  corps  carried  tne  first 
line  of  the  confederate  intrenchments  and  cap- 
tured 900  prisoners.  Lee^s  right  centre  formed 
a  sharp  salient.  In  the  night  of  the  11th  Han- 
cock moved  to  a  position  within  1,200  yards  of 
this,  and  at  half  past  4  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  12th  he  stormed  it.  His  heavy  column 
overran  the  confederate  pickets  without  firing 
a  shot,  burst  through  the  abatis,  and  after  a 
short  hand-to-hand  conflict  inside  the  intrench- 
ments captured  4,000  prisoners  and  pursued 
the  enemy  through  the  woods  toward  Spott- 
sylvania Court  House.  When  they  came  upon 
a  second  line  of  works,  Hancock's  men,  having 
lost  their  organization,  were  forced  to  retire 
to  the  first  line,  which  by  the  aid  of  the  6th 
corps  they  were  enabled  to  hold.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  Lee  made  five  determined 
attempts  to  retake  this  line,  but  each  time  he 
was  heavily  repulsed.*  The  fighting  at  this 
point  was  as  fierce  as  any  daring  the  war; 
frequently  the  rival  colors  were  planted  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  breastworks,  the  entire 
forest  within  musket  range  was  killed,  and  in 
one  case  a  tree  18  in.  in  diameter  was  cut 


clean  in  two  by  the  bullets.  While  this  was 
going  on,  Bumside  on  the  left  and  Warren  on 
the  right  made  attacks,  supposing  that  Lee 
must  have  weakened  his  wings,  but  were  re- 
pulsed with  considerable  loss.  At  midnight 
Lee  drew  back  to  his  interior  line.  For  seve- 
ral days  Grant  continued  to  develop  his  left 
fiank,  but  still  found  Lee's  right  unassailable. 
He  then,  in  the  night  of  the  20th,  withdrew 
Hancock's  corps  from  his  right  and  sent  it  east- 
ward, behind  the  cover  of  the  remainder  of  the 
army,  to  Massaponax  church,  whence  on  the 
21st  it  moved  southward  to  Milford  station 
on  the  Fredericksburg  and  Richmond  railroad. 
This  movement  was  repeated  with  the  other 
corps,  each  in  turn  being  taken  from  the  right 
and  passed  to  the  left  At  the  same  time  Lee, 
by  a  precisely  similar  operation,  moved  in  the 
same  direction  on  a  generally  parallel  route, 
but  by  a  straighter  road;  and  when  on  the 
28d  the  national  army  arrived  at  the  N.  bank 
of  the  North  Anna,  its  adversary  was  found 
posted  on  the  S.  bank.  Hancock  on  the  left, 
after  some  fighting,  forced  the  passage  of  the 
river.  Warren  on  the  right,  4  m.  higher  up, 
crossed  without  opposition,  but  had  only  be- 
gun to  intrench  when  he  was  furiously  assailed 
in  front  and  flank.  The  assault  was  repulsed 
at  all  points,  and  Warren  took  nearly  1,000 
prisoners,  losing  about  850  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed. The  6th  corps  crossed,  and  took  position 
on  Warren's  right.  Bumside,  holding^  the  cen- 
tre of  the  line,  attempted  to  throw  his  troops 
also  across  the  river,  and  establish  connection 
between  Hancock  and  Warren,  but  was  driven 
back.  Thus  Lee's  centre,  bending  to  the  north, 
clung  to  the  river  at  a  point  where  it  bends  to 
the  south,  and  neither  of  Grant's  wings  could 
reinforce  the  other  without  a  double  passage 
of  the  stream.  In  the  night  of  the  26th  the 
federal  army  was  silently  retired  to  the  N.  side 
of  the  river,  and  then  marched  by  a  wide  cir- 
cuit £.  and  S.  to  the  Pamunkey,  which  it 
crossed.  Again  Lee  had  made  a  similar  move- 
ment by  a  shorter  line,  and  the  next  serious 
conflict  was  at  Cold  Harbor.  (See  Chioea- 
HOMiNT,  vol.  iv.,  p.  416.)  The  losses  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  in  these  engagements 
were  as  follows : 


DATS. 

KObd. 

WeaM. 

Mb«li«. 

To%»L 

May  5-19 

8.288 

2,146 

150 

19,278 
T,956 
1,180 

e,S44 
279 
827 

29,41J 

M*y  12-21 

10,881 

May  21-81 

1fi07 

Total 

6,684 

28^ 

7,430 

41,898 

This  does  not  include  the  losses  in  Bumside^s 
corps,  which  was  not  under  Meade.  No  trust- 
worthy statement  of  the  confederate  losses 
was  made ;  they  were  probably  about  20,000. 
WILET,  bue  WDHaB,  an  American  clergyman, 
born  in  Lewistown,  Pa.,  March  29,  1826.  At 
the  age  of  1 8  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  but  on  account  of 
an  injury  of  his  voice  he  studied  medicine,  and 
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mdnated  in  the  imirenity  of  ih»  oitj  of  New 
York  in  1849.  After  practiBing  his  profession 
one  year  in  Pennsylyania,  he  joined  the  Phila- 
delpnia  conference,  and  was  sent  as  medical 
missionary  of  the  mission  at  Foochow,  Ohina. 
He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1854,  and 
was  transferred  to  the  Newark  conference. 
In  1858  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Pen* 
nington  seminary  and  collegiate  institute,  New 
Jersey.  He  was  editor  of  the  ^'  Ladies*  Repos- 
itory,*' Cincinnati,  from  1864  to  1872,  when 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 

£al  church.    He  has  published  *^The  Fallen 
[issionaries  of  Fuh-chau"  (New  York,  1858). 

WILFEH»9  or  WIHM,  Salat,  bishop  of  York, 
born  about  684,  died  in  the  monastery  of  Oun- 
dle,  Oct.  12,  700.  In  order  to  bring  the  Scot- 
tish church  into  accord  with  the  rest  of  Ohris- 
tendom  as  to  the  time  of  celebrating  Easter, 
he  visited  Rome  in  654.  In  664  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  famous  conference  at 
Whitby,  where  he  obtained  from  Alohfred, 
king  of  Northumbria,  a  decision  in  favor  of 
the  Roman  usage.  The  king  also  nominated 
him  bishop  of  York.  In  order  to  obtain  ortho- 
dox consecration  he  went  to  Gaul,  and  was 
consecrated  by  the  bishop  of  Paris.  During 
his  absence  his  opponents  put  Oeadda  into  his 
place,  and  he  did  not  gain  possession  until 
667.  King  Egfred,  the  successor  of  Alchfred, 
was  hostile  to  Wilfred,  and  in  677  divided  his 
bishopric  into  three.  Wilfred  appealed  to 
Rome  and  obtained  a  decision  in  his  favor; 
bnt  Egfred  imprisoned  and  then  exiled  him. 
On  the  death  of  Egfred  he  was  restored  to 
his  original  see.  The  quarrel  between  Wil- 
fred and  the  Scottish  party  continued ;  a  synod 
in  692  again  divided  the  bishopric  of  York. 
and  although  his  rights  were  again  oonfirmea 
by  a  papal  decree,  he  was  not  reinstated. 

WILHELIL  Kari,  a  German  musician,  bom  in 
Smalcald,  Sept.  5,  1828,  died  there,  Aug.  26, 
1878.  He  excelled  in  songs  and  pieces  for  the 
piano,  and  for  25  years  taught  music  at  Cref eld. 
He  composed  the  music  of  Die  Wdeht  am 
Rkein  (1854),  which  became  a  national  song, 
and  for  which  the  government  granted  him  a 
pension  of  1,000  thalers ;  and  a  monument  to 
him  has  been  erected  at  Smalcald. 

WILHEUU,  iagist    See  supplement. 

WtUraJBHAVEiyy  a  seaport  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  former  territory  and  at  the  N.  W. 
end  of  the  bay  of  Jade,  since  1878  part  of  the 
Prussian  province  of  Hanover,  40  m.  N.  W. 
of  Bremen;  pop.  about  10,000.  It  grew  up 
around  the  naval  dockyard  and  military  post 
inaugurated  in  1869,  and  since  used  as  the  main 
station  of  the  German  navy.  The  port  was 
laid  out  on  swampy  land  purchased  in  1858 
from  Oldenburg,  and  is  diked  against  the  sea. 
It  has  an  inner  and  an  outer  basin,  the  latter 
flanked  by  piers  4,000  and  10,000  ft.  long,  and 
there  are  three  dry  docks  for  building  and  re- 
pairing ironclads,  and  factories  for  steam  en- 
gines. The  total  cost  of  all  the  works  when 
completed  wiU  probably  reach  $40,000,000. 
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WILKE8.  I.  A  N.  W.  county  of  North  Car- 
olina, intersected  by  the  Yadkin  river;  area, 
864  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 15,589,  of  whom  1.662 
were  colored.  The  Blue  Ridge  extends  alonff 
the  N.  W.  border,  and  the  surface  is  diversified 
by  mountains  and  valleys.  The  soil  of  tibe  lat- 
ter is  very  fertile,  and  that  of  the  mountains  is 
well  adapted  to  pasturage.  There  is  a  great 
abundance  of  iron  ore,  and  bituminous  coal  is 
found.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
24,184  bushels  of  wheat,  21,774  of  rye,  202,690 
of  Indian  com,  42,691  of  oats,  16,460  of  Irish 
and  12,726  of  sweet  potatoes,  77,897  lbs.  of 
butter,  12,040  of  wool,  and  82,288  of  tobacco. 
There  were  1,529  horses,  8,818  milch  cows, 
5,848  other  cattle,  8,852  sheep,  and  16,027 
swine.  Capital,  Wilkesborough.  II.  A  N.  E. 
county  of  Georgia,  bounded  IT  by  Broad  river 
and  S.  by  Little  river,  and  drained  by  their 
branches;  area, 550 sq. m.;  pop.  in  1870, 11,796, 
of  whom  7,827  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
undulating  and  the  soil  only  moderately  fertile. 
Iron  ore,  granite,  and  quartz  are  found.  A 
branch  of  the  Georgia  railroad  terminates  at 
the  county  seat.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  22,867  bushels  of  wheat,  171,878  of  In- 
dian com,  87,742  of  oats,  16,970  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes, 79,469  lbs.  of  butter,  5,598  of  wool,  and 
6,882  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  1,109  horses, 
1,011  mules  and  asses,  2,287  milch  cows,  4,781 
other  cattle,  8,487  sheep,  and  9,486  swine. 
Capital,  Washington. 

WILUSL  ChailM.  an  American  naval  officer, 
bora  in  New  York  in  1801,  died  in  Washing- 
ton, Feb.  8,  1877.  He  was  appointed  a  mid- 
shipman in  1816,  and  served  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Pacific  in  181 9-^28.  He  was  com- 
missioned lieutenant  in  1826,  and  appointed 
to  the  department  of  charts  and  instruments  in 
1880,  and  was  the  first  in  the  United  States  to 
observe  with  fixed  astronomical  instruments. 
On  Aug.  18. 1888,  he  sailed  from  Norfolk,  Va., 
in  commana  of  a  squadron  of  five  vessels  and 
a  store  ship,  to  explore  the  southern  seas.  He 
visited  Maideira,  the  Cape  Verd  islands,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Valparaiso,  Ca]- 
lao,  the  Paumotou  group,  Tahiti,  the  Samoan 
group  (which  he  surveyed  and  explored),  Wal- 
lis  island,  and  Sydney  in  New  South  Wales. 
He  left  Sydney  in  December,  1889,  and  made 
important  discoveries  in  the  antarctic  regions. 
In  1840  he  thoroughly  explored  the  Feejee 
group,  and  visited  the  Hawaiian  islands,  where 
he  measured  the  pendulum  on  the  summit  of 
Mauna  Loa.  In  1841  he  visited  the  N.  W. 
coast  of  America  and  the  Columbia  and  Sa- 
cramento rivers,  and  on  Nov.  1  set  sail  from 
San  Francisco,  visited  Manila,  Sooloo,  Borneo, 
Singapore,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  St. 
Helena,  and  cast  anchor  at  New  York  on  June 
10, 1842.  Charges  preferred  against  him  by 
some  of  his  officers  were  investigated  by  a 
court  martial,  and  he  was  acquitted  of  all  ex- 
cept illegally  punishing  some  of  his  crew,  for 
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which  he  was  reprimandecL  He  was  made  a 
oommander  in  1B48.  He  published  ^*  Narra- 
tive of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition, 
ld88-'42  "  (6  vols.  4to,  also  5  yols.  8vo,  Phila- 
delphia, 1845 ;  abridged,  1  vol.  6yo,  New  York, 
1851).  Of  the  remaining  11  volomes,  giving  the 
soientifio  results  of  the  expedition,  he  was  the 
author  of  that  on  meteorology.  In  1849  he  pub- 
lished '*  Western  Amerioii,  including  California 
and  Oregon  "  (8vo,  Philadelphia),  and  in  1856 
his  "Theory  of  the  Winds"  (8vo,  New  York). 
He  was  made  a  captain  in  1855.  In  1861  he 
was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  frigate 
San  Jacinto  to  look  after  the  confederate 
steamer  Sumter ;  and  on  Nov.  8  he  took  forci- 
bly from  the  British  mail  steamer  Trent,  in 
the  Bahama  channel,  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Ma- 
son, commissioners  of  the  Confederate  States 
to  France  and  England,  and  conveyed  them  to 
Boston.  For  this  action^  he  received  a  vote 
of  thanks  from  congress;  but  his  course  was 
finally  disapproved  by  the  president,  and  the 
commissioners  were  surrendered  to  England. 
In  1862  he  was  conmiissioned  as  commodore 
and  placed  first  on  the  list.  While  in  com- 
mand of  the  flotilla  in  James  river  he  shelled 
and  destroyed  Oity  Point  on  Aug.  28.  In  1868 
he  commanded  a  spedal  squadron  in  the  West 
Indies  and  captured  many  blockade  runners. 
He  was  commissioned  as  rear  admiral  on  the 
retired  list,  July  25,  1866. 

WIULES,  John,  an  English  politician,  born  in 
London,  Oct.  17,  1727,  died  there,  Dec.  27, 
1707.  He  was  the  son  of  a  rich  distiller,  and 
was  educated  at  Hertford  and  Aylesbury,  and 
afterward  studied  at  Leyden.  In  1757  he 
entered  parliament,  and  in  1762  started  the 
"North  Briton"  newspaper  for  the  purpose 
of  assailing  the  administration  of  Lord  Bute. 
After  that  minister's  downfall,  the  "North 
Briton  "  continued  its  attacks  upon  the  govern- 
ment, Wilkes  being  aided,  it  is  said,  by  Lord 
Temple  and  the  poet  Churchill.  The  king's 
speech  at  the  close  of  parliament  in  1768  claimed 
for  Great  Britain  the  merit  of  the  peace  closing 
the  seven  years'  war.  The  "North  Briton" 
charged  the  monarch  with  falsehood.  Wilkes 
was  arrested  and  committed  to  the  tower,  but 
in  a  few  days  was  discharged  by  means  of  a 
writ  of  habeoi  corptiSy  on  the  plea  of  his  privi- 
lege as  member  of  parliament.  The  house  of 
commons  at  the  next  session,  however,  declared 
the  paper  in  question  to  be  a  seditious  libel, 
ordered  it  to  be  burned,  and  passed  a  special 
law  for  the  author's  prosecution.  The  popu- 
lace took  up  the  side  of  Wilkes,  and  when  the 
attempt  was  made  to  bum  the  obnoxious  num- 
ber a  riot  ensued.  Wilkes  also  won  his  suit 
against  the  under-secretary  of  state  for  the 
seizure  of  his  papers,  the  jury  giving  him  £1,000 
damages.  In  January,  1764,  he  was  expelled 
from  the  house  of  commons;  and  tlie  upper 
house  having  accused  him  of  writing  an  obscene 
poem  called  an  "Essay  on  Woman,"  he  was 
tried  before  Lord  Mansfield  and  found  guilty, 
and,  as  he  had  fled  to  France,  was  outlawed. 


He  returned  to  England  f oar  years  afterward, 
and  was  again  elected  to  parliament  from  Mid- 
dlesex. He  now  gave  himself  up  to  the  court 
of  king's  bench,  but  it  refused  to  commit  him. 
Having  been  at  once  rearrested,  he  was  res- 
cued from  the  oflScers  by  the  mob,  but  volun- 
tarily went  into  conflnement.  On  the  day 
when  parliament  met,  a  large  crowd  assembled 
in  front  oi  his  prison  to  conduct  him  to  the 
house  of  commons.  A  riot  followed,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  mob  were  shot  by  the  military.  The 
sentence  of  outlawry  was  reversed  by  Lord 
Mansfleld ;  but  Wilkes  was  convicted  of  two 
libels,  fined  £1,000,  and  sentenced  to  22  months* 
imprisonment.  Having  charged  Lord  Wey- 
mouth with  planning  "  the  horrid  massacre  in 
St.  Gorge's  fields,"  as  the  quelling  of  the  riot 
was  called,  he  was  again  expelled  from  par- 
liament, and  a  new  election  was  ordered  for 
Middlesex.  Wilkes  was  returned  without  op- 
position, but  the  house  declared  him  incapable 
of  sitting.  Three  other  elections  had  the  same 
result,  and  at  last  the  commons  declared  his 
opponent  CoL  Luttrell  elected,  on  the  ground 
that  the  votes  cast  for  Wilkes  were  void. 
Wilkes,  though  in  prison,  now  became  the 
most  popular  man  in  England.  His  contest 
with  the  ministry  was  regarded  as  one  for 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 
Costly  presents  were  sent  him,  and  £20,000 
was  raised  to  pay  his  debts.    In  November, 

1769,  a  -jury  gave  him  £4,000  damages  against 
Lord  Halifax  for  false  imprisonment   In  April, 

1770,  he  was  set  at  liberty  and  elected  alderman 
of  London.  He  was  twice  commanded  to  at- 
tend at  the  bar  of  the  house  to  answer  for  his 
conduct  in  that  office,  but  refused  to  appear 
except  as  member  for  MiddQesex.  The  bouse 
finally  evaded  the  contest  by  summoning  him 
to  appear  on  April  8  and  adjourning  to  the 
9th.  In  1771  Wilkes  was  elected  sheriff  of 
London,  and  in  1774  lord  mayor;  and  in  the 
latter  year  he  was  again  elected  to  parliament 
for  Middlesex  and  took  his  seat.  From  1779 
till  his  death  he  was  chamberlain  of  London. 
In  1762  he  succeeded  in  procuring  the  expung- 
ing of  the  resolutions  of  expulsion  from  the  rec- 
ords, on  the  ground  that  they  were  subversive 
of  the  rights  of  electors.  He  published  trans- 
lations and  editions  of  several  classics.  His 
"Letters  to  his  Daughter"  from  1774  to  1796 
were  printed  in  1804;  and  in  1805  Almon 
published  his  correspondence  in  five  volumes, 
with,  a  biography. — See  "  Biographies  of  John 
Wilkes  and  William  Oobbett,"  by  the  Rev.  John 
Watson  (London,  1870),  and  "  Wilkes,  Sheri- 
dan, and  Fox:  the  Opposition  under  G^rge 
the  Third,"  by  W.  F.  Rae  (London,  1874). 

WIULEBBARRfi,  a  oity  and  the  county  seat 
of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  North  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  riv- 
er, here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  about 
100  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Philadelphia;  pop.  within 
the  present  limits  in  1870,  17,264.  It  is  situ- 
ated about  midway  of  the  Wyoming  valley,  is 
handsomely  built,  and  is  surrounded  by  fine 
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scenery,  whieh  renders  it  a  popular  sommer 
resort.  It  has  street  railroads,  is  lighted  with 
gas,  and  is  supplied  with  water  from  adjacent 
streams.  The  North  Branch  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  canal  passes  through  the  city, 
which .  communicates  with  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  west  by  the  Lehigh  and  Sus- 
quehanna, the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  Lacka- 
wanna and  Bloomsburg  (on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river)  railroads.  It  owes  its  prosperity 
to  the  immense  deposits  of  anthracite  in  the 
vicinity.  There  are  manufactories  of  cars, 
locomotives,  mining  engines  and  machinery, 
foundery  products,  carriages,  chairs,  miners' 
tools,  organs,  ale  and  beer,  galvanized  iron 
cornices,  wire  and  hemp  rope,  pottery,  rail- 
road tools,  &c  The  city  contains  four  nation- 
al banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,200,- 
000,  and  three  savings  banks  with  $850,000 
capital.  The  principal  charitable  institutions 
are  the  city  hospital  and  the  home  for  friend- 
less children.  There  are  three  graded  public 
schools,  a  female  seminary,  a  colored  school, 
a  high  school,  several  select  schools,  and  one 
daily  and  four  weekly  (two  German)  news- 
papers. The  Wyoming  historical  and  genea- 
logical society  has  a  collection  of  antiquities 
and  geological  specimens,  and  the  Wyoming 
Athensdum  a  library  of  1,500  volumes.  There 
are  23  churches,  viz. :  2  Baptist,  1  Congrega- 
tional, 4  Episcopal,  1  Jewish,  2  Lutheran,  5 
Methodist,  6  Presbyterian,  and  2  ttoman  Oath- 
olic. — Wilkesbarre  is  a  combination  of  the 
names  of  John  Wilkes  and  Col.  Isaac  Barr6, 
defenders  of  colonial  rights  in  the  British  par- 
liament. It  was  founded  in  1772,  and  incor- 
porated as  a  borough  in  1806.  The  population 
of  the  borough  in  1870  was  10,174,  but  in 
1871  it  received  a  city  charter,  and  Wilkes- 
barre township  (pop.  7,090)  was  annexed. 

WILKIE,  8ir  Daytd,  a  Scottish  painter,  bom 
at  Cults,  Fifeshire,  Nov.  18, 1786,  died  at  sea, 
near  Gibraltar,  June  1,  1841.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  David  Wilkie,  who  placed  him  in 
1799  in  the  trustees'  academy  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  gained  a  prize  for  the  best  picture  of 
*'CaIlisto  in  the  Bath  of  Diana."  In  1806  he 
removed  to  London,  and  in  1806  exhibited  his 
*^  Village  Politicians  "  at  the  national  academy. 
He  exhibited  "The  Blind  Fiddler"  in  1807, 
"The  Card  Players"  in  1808,  and  "The  Cut 
Finger  "  and  "  Rent  Day  "  in  1809.  He  was 
elected  an  associate  of  the  royal  academy  in 
1809,  and  an  academician  in  1811.  His  father 
died  in  1812,  and  he  assumed  the  support  of 
his  mother  and  sister.  From  this  time  till  1825 
he  painted  most  of  his  best  pictures.  Among 
these  are  "Blindman's  Buff"  (1818),  "The 
Letter  of  Introduction  "  and  "Duncan  Gray  " 
(1814),  "Distraining  for  Rent"  (1816),  "The 
Rabbit  on  the  Wall"  (1816),  "The  Break- 
fast "(1817),  "The  Errand  Boy"  (1818),  "The 
Penny  Wedding  "  (1819),  "Reading  the  WiU  " 
(1820),  "  Guess  my  Name "  and  "  Newsmon- 
gers" (1821),  "Chelsea  Pensioners  reading  the 
Gazette  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo"  (1822), 


"*  The  Parish  Beadle  "  (1828), "  Smugglers  offer- 
ing Goods  for  Sale  "  and  "  The  Cottage  Toilet " 
(1824),  and  "The  Highland  Family"  (1826). 
His  "Chelsea  Pensioners"  was  executed  for 
the  duke  of  Wellington  for  £1,200.  In  1817 
he  visited  Abbotsford  and  painted  the  well 
known  group  of  "Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his 
Family."  Passing  three  years  on  the  conti- 
nent he  exhibited  in  1829  eight  pictures,  in- 
cluding the  well  known  "Maid  of  Saragossa." 
His  later  pictures  were  not  received  with  as 
much  favor  as  his  earlier  ones.  Among  these 
are  "John  Knox  preaching  in  St  Andrews," 
"Columbus  submitting  the  Chart  of  his  Voy- 
age to  the  Spanish  Authorities,"  "  Peep-o'-day 
Boys,"  "Mary  Queen  of  Scots  escaping  from 
Lochleven  Castle,"  "Benvenuto  Cellini  and 
Pope  Paul  III.,"  and  portraits  of  William  IV,, 
Queen  Victoria,  and  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
Most  of  his  works  in  his  later  style  are  fading, 
while  his  early  pictures  are  still  unchanged. 
In  1880  he  was  made  painter  in  ordinary  to  the 
king,  and  in  1886  he  was  knighted.  He  painted 
a  portrait  of  the  sultan  in  1840,  visited  the 
Holy  Land,  and  died  on  his  voyage  home  and 
was  buried  at  sea.  His  life  has  been  written 
by  Allan  Cunningham  (8  vols.  8vo,  1848). 

WILKIN9  a  W.  county  of  Minnesota,  sepa- 
rated from  Dakota  by  the  Bois  de  Sioux  and 
Red  rivers,  the  latter  of  which  also  intersects 
it ;  area,  aoout  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  295 ; 
in  1875,  528.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  ele- 
vated, and  the  soil  is  productive.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad. 
Capital,  Breckenridge. 

WILIUN8,  Sir  Chailcs,  an  English  orientalist, 
bom  in  Frome  in  1749,  died  in  London,  May  18, 
1886.  He  went  to  Calcutta  in  1770,  in  1778 
made  the  type  for  printing  Halhed'i  Bengalee 
grammar,  and  afterward  made  the  matrices  for 
a  font  of  Persian  type.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1786,  was  appointed  librarian  of  the 
East  India  company  in  1801,  and  knighted  in 
1628.  He  translated  the  Bhagavad  Qitd  (1785) 
and  HitopadeM  (1787),  wrote  a  Sanskrit  gram- 
mar (1808)  and  "The  Roots  of  the  Sanskrit 
Language"  (1815),  and  edited  Richardson's 
Arabic  and  Persian  dictionary  (180^'10). 

WILKIN8,  Jelm,  an  English  prelate,  bom  in 
1 614,  died  in  London,  Nov.  1 9, 1 672.  He  signed 
the  "  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  formed 
with  Wallis  and  otiiers  in  London  a  club  which 
was  the  nucleus  of  the  royal  society,  in  1648 
became  warden  of  Wadham  college,  Oxford, 
in  1656  married  the  widowed  sister  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  in  1669  was  made  master  of 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  He  was  ejected 
at  the  restoration,  but  Charles  II.  made  him 
rector  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  London,  in  1662, 
and  bishop  of  Chester  in  1668.  His  principal 
works  are :  "  The  Discovery  of  a  New  World," 
containing  arguments  to  prove  the  moon  hab- 
itable (4to,  London,  1688);  "Discourse  con- 
cerning a  New  Planet"  (1640);  "Mercury,  or 
the  Secret  Messenger,"  an  essay  on  modes  of 
telegraphing   (1641);    "Mathematical  Magic, 
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or  the  Wonders  that  may  be  performed  by 
Mechanical  Geometry"  (1G48) ;  ^^  Essay  toward 
a  Real  Character  and  a  Philosophical  Lan- 
ffaage  "  (1668) ;  and  ^^  Principles  and  Duties  of 
Natural  Religion  "  (1676).  He  invented  and 
described  the  perambulator  or  measuring  wheel. 
WUJUNSOir.  L  A  central  county  of  Georgia, 
bounded  N.  £.  by  the  Oconee  river  and  drained 
by  its  affluents ;  area,  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
0,888,  of  whom  4,699  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating  and  diversified  by  extensive 
pine  forests,  and  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile. 
Sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs  are  found.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  Georgia  Central  and  the 
MilledgeviUe  and  Eatonton  railroads.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  2,668  bushels 
of  wheat,  182,164  of  Indian  corn,  22,558  of 

1>eas  and  beans,  82,010  of  sweet  potatoes,  26,286 
bs.  of  butter,  8,747  of  wool,  and  6,116  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  958  horses,  1,948  milch 
oows,  5,060  other  cattle,  1,558  sheep,  and  11,- 
666  swine.  Capita],  Irwinton.  IL  The  S.  W. 
county  of  Mississippi,  bordering  on  Louisiana, 
bounded  W.  by  the  Mississippi  river,  and  N,  by 
the  Homochitto ;  area,  680  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
12,705,  of  whom  10,007  were  colored.  It  has 
an  uneven  surface,  and  the  soil  is  extremely 
fertile.  It  is  intersected  by  the  West  Feliciana 
raifaroad.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
158,859  bushels  of  luaian  com,  25,487  of  sweet 
potatoes,  19,677  lbs.  of  butter,  and  12,480  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  2,220  horses,  1,687 
mules  and  asses,  7,844  cattle,  2,078  sheep,  and 
6,946  swine.    Capital,  Woodville. 

WILKINBOM,  Janes,  an  American  soldier,  born 
in  Maryland  in  1757,  died  near  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, Dec.  28,  1825.  He  studied  medicine  and 
began  practice,  but  in  1776  joined  a  rifle  com- 
pany before  Boston,  and  soon  became  captain 
m  a  New  Hampshire  regiment.  In  1776  he 
joined  Arnold  in  Canada,  and  in  1777  served 
as  adjutant  general  on  Gen.  Gates^s  staff.  He 
was  brevetted  brigadier  general  in  November. 
In  January,  1778,  he  became  secretary  of  the 
board  of  war,  but  quarrelled  with  Gates,  and 
resigned.  In  1779  he  was  made  clothier  gen- 
eral of  the  army.  In  1791  he  served  as  colo- 
nel in  an  expedition  against  tbe  Wabash  In- 
dians; in  March,  1792,  became  brigadier  gen- 
eral; commanded  the  right  wing  of  Wayne's 
army  in  the  battle  of  the  Maumee,  Aug.  20, 
1794;  and  in  December,  1796,  became  gen- 
eral-in-chief.  He  was  governor  of  Louisiana 
in  1806-'6,  afterward  protected  the  8.  W.  fron- 
tier agaiust  Spanish  incursions,  and  at  New 
Orleans  was  employed  to  defeat  tbe  plans  of 
Aaron  Burr.  On  charges  of  complicity  with 
Burr  and  receiving  bribes  from  Spain,  he  was 
tried  and  acquitted  in  1811.  In  1818  he  re- 
duced Mobile,  and  was  then  ordered  to  the 
northern  frontier,  where  his  operations  against 
Canada  were  totally  unsuccessful,  mainly,  as  it 
appeared,  from  lack  of  concert  with  Gen.  Wade 
Hampton.  He  was  superseded,  and  on  charges 
preferred  by  the  secretary  of  war  in  February, 
1814,  he  was  tried  by  court  martial  at  Troy  in 


1815,  and  honorably  acquitted.  He  published 
his  ** Memoirs"  in  1816  (8  vols.  8vo),  and  spent 
his  later  years  in  Mexioow 

WIULIN80N,  jMdwL  an  American  fanatic, 
bom  in  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  in  1758,  died  at  Je- 
rusalem, Yates  CO.,  N.  Y.,  July  1,  1819.  She 
was  educated  as  a  Quaker.  At  the  age  of  20, 
after  a  severe  fever  and  an  apparent  suspension 
of  life,  she  professed  to  have  been  raised  from 
the  dead,  and  pretended  to  work  miracles.  She 
was  attractive  and  shrewd,  and  obtained  many 
followers  and  held  them  in  subjection,  insist- 
ing upon  the  Shaker  doctrine  of  celibacy.  She 
assumed  the  name  of  *^  universal  friend,"  was 
accompanied  by  two  ^^  witnesses,"  Sarah  Rich- 
ards and  Rachel  Miller,  and  in  her  religious 
meetings  adopted  Shaker  forms.  In  1786  her 
followers  resolved  to  found  a  colony  in  what  is 
now  the  town  of  Torrey,  Yates  co.,  N.  Y.  In 
1789,  14,000  acres  were  purchased,  to  which 
the  town  of  Jerusalem  was  afterward  added. 
At  her  death  the  sect  was  entirely  broken  np. 

WILUNSOlf,  Sir  Jetai  Cardaer,  an  English 
Egyptologist,  born  Oct  5,  1797,  died  Oct.  29, 
1876.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Ox- 
ford. During  a  residence  of  12  years  in  Egypt 
he  made  a  profound  study  of  its  ruins  and 
topography,  as  also  of  the  languages,  man- 
ners, and  customs  of  the  modem  inhabitants. 
He  published  **  Materia  Hieroglyphica  "  (Malta, 
1828),  "Topography  of  Thebes  and  General 
View  of  Egypt"  (London,  1886),  and  "Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians," 
his  great  work  (1st  series,  8  vols.  8vo.  1887 ; 
2d  ed.,  1842 ;  2d  series,  8  vols.,  1841 ;  8d  ed.  of 
both  series,  5  vols.,  with  600  illustrations,  1847; 
new  ed.,  edited  by  Dr.  Birch,  1876).  He  was 
knighted  in  1840.  In  1848  appeared  his  "  Mod- 
ern Egypt  and  Thebes"  (2  vols.  8vo;  2d  ed., 
1844).  In  1847,  and  again  in  1857,  new  edi- 
tions of  this  work  were  published  in  a  con- 
densed and  corrected  form  under  the  title  of  "A 
Hand  Book  for  Travellers  in  Modern  Egypt." 
In  1848  he  published  "  Dalmatia  and  Monte- 
negro "  (2  vols.  8vo),  to  which  succeeded  the 
"Architecture  of  Ancient  Egypt,"  &c.  (8vo, 
1850),  accompanied  by  a  large  volume  of  plates ; 
"  Fragments  of  the  Hieratic  Papyrus  at  Turin  " 
(1851),  with  a  folio  volume  of  plates;  and  an 
abridgment  of  his  large  work  entitled  "A 
Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians" 
(2  vols.  12mo,  1854).  In  1855-'6  he  revisited 
Egypt,  and  on  his  return  to  England  published 
"  The  Egyptians  under  the  Pharaohs,"  which 
forms  a  supplement  to  the  "  Popular  Account" 
(8vo,  1867).  In  1858  he  published  a  treatise 
on  "  Color,  and  the  General  Diffusion  of  Taste 
among  all  Classes."  In  1874  he  presented  his 
collection  of  coins  to  Harrow  sctiool ;  he  had 
previously  g^ven  it  his  Egyptian,  Greek,  and 
other  antiquities.  He  contributed  many  of  the 
notes  to  Rawlinson's  version  of  Herodotus,  and 
published  papers  in  the  "  Transactions  "  of  the 
geographical  and  archssological  societies  of 
Great  Britain.  His  life  has  been  published  by 
his  widow  (London,  1876). 
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WILKDnOir,  Jilm  Mnm  fiaitt,  an  English  au- 
thor, horn  in  London  in  1812.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  a  private  school,  studied  medicine,  and 
became  a  practising  physician  of  the  homoao- 
pathic  school.  He  has  published  translations 
of  Swedenborg's  JUgnutn  Animale  (London, 
1848-^4;  American  ed.,  1860),  and  of  some  of 
his  other  scientific  works;  '*  Swedenborg,  a 
Biography"  (1849);  "The  Human  Body  and 
its  Ck>nnection  with  Man  "  C^^l)  ;  '*  War, 
Oholera,  and  the  Ministry  of  Health"  (1864); 
"Improvisations  from  the  Spirit,"  a  volume  of 
poems  (1867);  and  "Methods  of  Human  Sci- 
ence and  Divine  Revelation"  (1876), 

Wni^  in  law,  the  written  instrument  wherein 
a  man  aeclares  his  wishes  in  respect  to  the  dis- 
position of  his  property  after  his  death.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  right  of  in- 
heritance, or  of  descent  to  the  children  or  kin- 
dred of  the  deceased,  was  firmly  established 
and  allowed  earlier  than  the  right  of  disposi- 
tion by  will.  Blackstone  says  that  until "  mod- 
em times  "  a  man  could  only  dispose  of  one 
third  of  his  personal  property  away  from  his 
wife  and  children,  and,  in  general,  no  will  of 
lands  was  permitted  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  the  law  in 
those  early  ages  that  a  man's  "goods,"  or,  as 
we  now  call  it,  his  personal  property,  was  di- 
vided at  his  death,  if  he  left  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren^ into  three  parts,  his  wife  taking  one,  his 
children  jointly  one,  and  the  third  being  at  his 
disposal  by  his  will  or  testament.  If  he  left  a 
wife  and  no  child,  she  took  one  half,  and  he 
could  dispose  of  the  other;  and  if  he  left  a 
child  or  children,  but  no  wife,  they  took  one 
half,  and  he  could  dispose  of  the  other;  and  if 
he  left  neither  wife  nor  child,  he  could  dis- 
pose of  the  whole.  If  he  died  intestate,  the 
king,  as  parens  patrim,  took  possession  of  his 
personals.  At  first  the  king  administered  them 
through  his  common  oflScers  of  justice,  but  at 
an  early  period  he  gave  this  power  first  per- 
haps to  the  county  courts,  but  either  originally 
or  soon  to  his  prelates.  The  bishops  exercised  it 
in  their  own  courts,  which  were  held  either  by 
them  in  person,  or  by  their  "ordinary,"  as  the 
ofiSoer  discharging  this  function  was  called. 
This  word  "  ordinary  "  came  to  mean  in  Eng- 
land principally  an  ecclesiastical  oflScer  having 
judicial  power.  In  some  parts  of  the  United 
States  it  is  used  as  the  designation  of  the  judge 
who  has  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of  wills  and 
administration.  He  is  also  in  some  states 
known  by  the  title  of  surrogate,  in  others  is 
caUed  a  judge  of  probate,  and  in  others  register 
of  wills. — The  general  rule  is,  that  all  persons 
having  property  may  dispose  of  it  by  will.  To 
this  rule  there  are  important  exceptions,  rela- 
ting principally  to  infants,  persons  of  insufficient 
mind,  and  married  women.  At  cTommon  law 
infants  could  not  dispose  by  will  of  real  estate, 
though  males  of  14  and  females  of  12  might  dis- 
pose of  personalty ;  but  by  statute  1  Victoria, 
ob.  26,  no  will  made  by  any  person  under  21 
years  of  age  is  valid.    The  common  law  is  vari- 


ously modified  in  the  different  states  of  the 
Union,  but  there  is  a  prevalent  tendency  toward 
the  rule  now  in  force  in  England ;  it  is  ex- 
pressly adopted  in  many  states,  and  tiiere  are 
many  reasons  which  favor  that  rule. — ^What 
incapacity  of  mind  invalidates  a  will  is  among 
the  most  difficult  and  most  contested  ques- 
tions of  law.  All  the  resources  not  only  of 
law,  but  of  metaphysics  and  psychology,  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  question.  What  is  a  sound  and  dispos- 
ing mind  ?  It  is  certain  that  mere  weakness 
of  intellect  will  not  deprive  one  of  the  power 
to  make  a  will,  nor  wiU  serious  defects  ofmem- 
ory,  if  the  party  still  retains  a  recollection  of 
those  who  would  naturally  be  the  objects  of  his 
bounty.  A  lunatic  may  make  a  will  in  a  lucid 
interval,  even  though  under  guardianship,  and 
a  monomaniac  may  make  one.  though  if  his 
mania  seems  to  have  controlled  its  provisions 
it  will  be  invalid.  The  apparent  reasonable- 
ness or  unreasonableness  of  the  provisions  of 
a  will  is  often  allowed  to  have  a  controlling  in- 
fluence when  the  validity  of  a  will  made  by  one 
of  impaired  understanding  or  of  alleged  mental 
unsoundness  is  in  question. — A  married  woman 
cannot,  by  common  law,  make  any  will  what- 
ever except  with  the  husband^s  assent,  and 
then  it  is  rather  his  will  than  hers.  But  this 
rule  has  received  much  modification  in  Eng- 
land, and  much  more  in  many  of  the  United 
States.  In  a  few  of  the  states  her  common 
law  disability  remains  almost  entire ;  in  most 
it  is  diminished  by  permitting  her  to  exert 
some  power  of  disposition  over  some  part  of 
her  property;  while  in  many  she  is  aJlowed 
all  the  power  which  may  be  exercised  by  any 
other  person. — No  especial  form  of  words  is 
necessary  to  constitute  a  will  or  a  legacy. 
It  is  always  enough  if  the  language  used,  how- 
ever unusual  or  ungrammatical,  convey  with 
distinctness  the  intention  and  desire  of  the 
testator.  Nor  need  the  instrument  be  called, 
or  in  its  form  appear  to  be,  a  will  or  testa- 
ment, if  it  was  evidently  intended  to  take 
effect  after  the  death  of  the  party  executing 
it.  As  to  the  execution  and  attestation  of 
wills,  the  law  is  far  more  stringent.  The 
provisions  of  the  statute  of  frauds  are  gen- 
erally adopted  in  the  United  States.  The  will 
must  be  signed  in  presence  of  two  witnesses, 
and  in  many  of  the  states  of  three.  But  some- 
times by  statute  exception  is  made  where  the 
will  is  wholly  in  the  handwriting  of  the  tes- 
tator, especially  if  it  be  found  among  his  papers, 
or  disposes  of  personalty  only.  A  seal  is  not 
usually  required  by  statute,  and  when  not  so 
required  is  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the 
wilL  A  mark  may  be  a  sufficient  signature  of 
the  testator  or  a  witness ;  but  it  is  unusual  and 
perhaps  unsafe  to  have  a  witness  who  cannot 
or  wUl  not  write  his  name.  Against  the  name 
of  every  witness  his  residence  or  address  should 
be  written,  as  a  great  convenience,  where  it  is 
not  required  by  law ;  but  the  absence  of  this, 
even  where  it  is  required,  does  not  invalidate 
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thJ9  will.  The  attestation  mnst  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  states)  be  in  the  presence  of 
the  testator,  bat  not  necessarily  in  the  same 
room,  if  he  is  so  placed  as  to  see  the  act ;  and 
he  must  have  sufficient  possession  of  his  senses 
to  know  and  nnderstand  the  act  of  attestation. 
If  he  is  blind,  and  the  will  is  read  to  him  and 
the  attestation  stated  to  him  in  good  faith,  this 
b  sufficient.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  he  should 
actually  see  the  attestation  if  he  might  do  so. 
The  execution  of  the  will  must  under  some 
statutes  be  ^*  published"  in  the  presence  of  the 
witnesses ;  which  means  that  the  testator  must 
declare  the  instrument  to  be  his  will,  or  in  some 
way  inform  the  witnesses  of  this  fact,  when 
they  attest  it  And  it  has  been  held  that  the 
distinct  acknowledgment  or  recognition  by  the 
testator  of  the  will,  in  presence  of  the  wit- 
nesses, is  equivalent  to  a  signing  by  him  before 
them. — As  to  revocation,  the  common  law  rule 
was,  that  a  marriage  and  the  birth  of  a  child 
after  the  execution  of  a  will  revoked  it ;  and 
this  rule  has  much  force  in  this  country  now, 
although  it  is  variously  modified  by  statute. 
So,  too,  it  is  a  general  rule  that  any  children 
not  mentioned  in  the  will,  or  in  any  wise  pro- 
vided for  thereby,  take  the  share  of  the  estate 
which  would  come  to  them  if  the  father  had 
died  intestate.  By  the  statute  of  frauds,  a  will 
was  effectually  revoked  by  burning,  cancelling, 
tearing,  or  obliterating,  by  the  testator  him- 
self, or  in  his  presence  and  by  his  directions ; 
and  it  was  not  necessary  that  any  witnesses 
should  be  present  In  most,  if  not  all  the 
United  States,  the  same  rule  prevails,  and  ex- 
tends to  any  voluntary  destruction  of  the  will, 
as  it  does  now  by  statute  in  England.  No  mere 
intention  or  desire  or  even  belief  of  revocation 
has  the  effect  of  revocation,  without  some  act; 
but  a  very  slight  act,  a  little  tearing,  or  burn- 
ing, or  obliteration,  will  have  this  effect,  if  it 
is  nroved  to  have  been  done  for  thepurpose 
and  in  the  belief  of  cancellation.  Whatever 
may  be  done,  even  if  it  be  the  actual  destrao- 
tion  of  the  will,  will  not  revoke  it,  unless 
the  act  be  done  animo  caneeUandi,  There- 
fore the  testator  must  have  sufficient  mind  to 
know  what  he  does ;  and  consequently,  if  he 
destroys  it  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  or  by  mistake 
for  another  paper,  or  without  knowing  that 
what  he  does  will  have  the  effect  of  cancella- 
tion, the  will  is  not  revoked.  A  will  is  always 
regarded,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  as  an  am- 
bulatory instrument,  or  as  going  always  with 
the  testator,  and  as  being  open  to  amendment, 
variation,  or  destruction  by  him,  at  his  own 
pleasure,  during  his  life ;  and  a  will  is  always 
revoked  by  a  subsequent  will  incompatible  with 
the  prior  will ;  bat  if  the  subsequent  will  does 
not  expressly  revoke  the  former,  the  two  may 
stand  together  so  far  as  they  are  not  inconsis- 
tent. A  will  once  revoked,  but  not  destroyed, 
may  be  given  validity  by  a  new  attestation  by 
witnesses,  at  the  testator's  request;  and  this 
is  caUed  a  republication.  A  codicil  to  a  will 
may  also  have  the  effect  of  a  republication,  if 


the  codicil  is  execnted  with  the  formalities  re- 
quired in  a  wiU. — ^The  first  principle  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  will  is  to  give  effect  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  testator,  disregarding  so  far  as 
may  be  necessary  any  mere  technical  rules, 
such  as  are  sometimes  applied  to  other  instru- 
ments. If  clauses  seem  repugnant,  they  will 
be  reconciled  if  possible;  but  if  that  cannot 
be  done,  effect  is  given  to  the  last  clause,  as 
expressing  presumptively  the  last  intention  of 
the  testator.  Words  and  names  are  somedmes 
transposed,  or  even  changed,  where  the  ob- 
vious intention  of  the  testator  requires  it  Thus 
**  or"  is  not  unfrequently  read  as  ^*  and."  In 
one  English  case,  not  only  was  ^*all"  changed 
into  ^*any,"  but  the  phrase  ^*  without  issue" 
was  converted  into  its  exact  opposite,  "  leaving 
issue."  But  the  intention  on  the  iMs/b  of  the 
will  must  be  clear  to  warrant  such  rulings.  It 
has  been  said,  in  some  cases,  that  all  conditions 
in  a  will  which  act  in  restraint  of  marriage  are 
absolutely  void ;  but  a  condition  that  a  widow 
shall  not  marry,  or  shall  not  marry  a  certain 
person  named,  has  in  other  cases  been  held 
good.  It  is  indeed  quite  certain  that  an  an- 
nuity or  other  provision  for  a  wife,  "  as  long 
as  she  shall  remain  my  widow,"  is  common, 
and  would  probably  be  regarded  as  valid  by 
most  of  the  courts  of  this  country,  if  not  by 
all.  Still,  clauses  and  provisions  are  not  un- 
frequently declared  to  be  void,  because  repug- 
nant to  the  principles  or  policy  of  the  law.  It 
is  a  familiar  and  well  established  rule,  that 
while  words  of  grant  to  a  person  without  the 
words  *^  and  heirs  "  give  to  the  grantee  by  deed 
only  an  estate  for  his  own  life,  the  same  words 
in  a  will  give  to  the  devisee  an  estate  in  fee, 
because  the  law  supplies  the  words  of  inheri* 
tance.    (See  Lboaot,  Pbobatk,  &c.) 

WIU^  a  N.  E.  county  of  Illinois,  bordering 
on  Indiana,  intersected  by  the  Kankakee  and 
Des  Plaines  rivers,  which  unite  near  its  W.  bor- 
der to  form  the  Illinois ;  area,  828  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870, 43,01 8.  It  has  a  level  surface,  consist- 
ing mostly  of  prairie  land,  and  is  extremely 
fertile.  Fine  building  stone  is  found.  It  ia 
traversed  by  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal, 
the  Illinois  Central,  the  Ohicago  and  Alton,  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific,  and  the  Chi- 
cago, Danville,  and  Vincennes  railroads.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  197,282  bushels 
of  wheat,  1,181,458  of  Indian  corn,  1,868,682 
of  oats,  44,668  of  barley,  224,846  of  potatoes, 
1,897,806  lbs.  of  butter,  62,442  of  wool,  and 
1 06,1 96  tons  of  hay.  There  were  17,488  horses, 
18,198  milch  cows,  24,606  other  cattle,  16,409 
sheep,  and  21,476  swine;  9  manufactories  of 
agricultural  implements,  8  of  bricks,  16  of  car- 
riages and  wagons,  4  of  iron  castings,  8  of  ma- 
chinery, 12  of  saddlery  and  harness,  1  of  wool- 
lens, 9  fiour  mills,  2  tanneries,  4  breweries,  and 
8  planing  mills.    Capital,  Joliet 

VnUAMETIi:  BIVEII.    See  Obbgon. 

WILLillD,  teaa  (Habt),  an  American  edu- 
cator, bom  in  Berlin,  Conn.,  Feb.  28,  1787, 
died  in  Troy,  N.  Y,,  April  16,  1870.    At  the 
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age  of  IT  she  opened  a  school  in  Berlin,  and 
in  1807  took  charge  of  an  academy  in  Middle- 
bury,  Vt.  In  1809  she  married  Dr.  John  Wil- 
lard,  and  gave  np  teaching;  bat  in  1814  she 
opened  a  boarding  school  in  Middlebnry.  In 
1818  she  sent  to  Gov.  Olinton  of  New  York  a 
plan  for  a  female  seminai7.  In  his  next  mes- 
sage the  goyemor  recommended  an  appropria- 
tion by  the  legislature,  and  an  act  was  passed 
giving  to  female  academies  a  share  in  tiie  litera- 
.tnre  fand,  and  incorporating  a  female  academy 
at  Waterford.  Mrs.  Willard  remoyed  to  that 
place,  and  pnblished  *'  A  Plan  for  Improying 
Female  Education  *'  (1819).  But  special  aid 
was  not  granted  her,  and  in  1821  she  removed 
to  Troy.  In  1888  she  left  the  seminary  and 
remoyed  to  Hartford,  Oonn.  She  had  married 
Dr.  Yates  as  her  second  husband,  but  was  di- 
▼orced  in  1889,  and  resumed  her  former  name. 
Besides  seyeral  school  books,  she  published  a 
''History  of  the  United  States'*  (New  York, 
1828);  "Poems"  (1880);  "Journal  and  Let- 
ters from  France  and  Gk-eat  Britain*'  (1888); 
'^Uniyersal  History  in  Perspective "  (1887); 
"On  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood"  (1846); 
"Respiration  and  its  Effects"  (1849);  "Last 
Leaves  of  American  History"  (1849);  "As- 
tronography"  (1868);  and  "Morals  for  the 
Yonng"  (1857).  Her  life  has  been  written  by 
John  Lord  (New  York,  1878). 

WILLDEIIOWi  Karl  Laiwig,  a  German  bota- 
nist, horn  in  Berlin  in  1765,  died  there,  July  10, 
1812.  He  was  professor  of  natural  history  at 
the  medical  college  in  Berlin  from  1798  to  1812, 
and  subsequently  of  medicine  at  the  university. 
His  principal  works  are  Omndrias  d&r  Krduter- 
hunde  (Berlin,  1792 ;  7th  ed.,  1881),  and  a  new 
edition  of  Linnnus's  SpecUs  Plantarnm,  with 
the  addition  of  plants  discovered  since  the  pub- 
lication of  that  work  in  1768,  and  arranged 
after  the  Linnnan  system  (6  vols.,  1798-1826; 
vols.  y.  and  vi.  completed  by  Link). 

WILLEBSI,  Itamt,  a  Belgian  painter,  bom  in 
Li6ge  about  1812.  He  studied  at  the  academy 
of  Mechlin,  and  in  1889  settled  in  Pads.  He 
excels  in  genre  pictures,  and  his  female  cos- 
tumes are  especially  fine.  His  best  known 
pieces  include  "A  Musical  Party,"  "The  Co- 
quette," "Visit  of  Maria  de'  Medici  to  Ru- 
bens," "The  Betrothal  Ring,"  "The  Armor- 
er," "The  Widow,"  "The  Message,"  "The 
Farewells,"  "I  Was  There,"  "The  Intimate 
Friends,"  "The  Confidence,"  "The  Sortie," 
"  The  Messenger,"  and  "  The  Visit." 

WflLLUM  L,  sumamed  the  CoNQUBfiOB,  king 
of  England,  the  first  of  the  Norman  dynasty, 
horn  at  Falaise,  Normandy,  in  1027,  died  in 
Rouen,  Sept.  9, 1087.  He  was  the  bastard  son 
of  Robert  I.  or  II.,  duke  of  Normandy,  called 
"Robert  the  Devil,"  and  a  young  woman  of 
Falaise,  a  tanner's  daughter,  named  Arietta. 
Robert  caused  the  Norman  barons  to  receive 
William  as  their  duke  during  his  own  lifetime, 
prior  to  his  departure  for  the  Holy  Land.  Wil- 
liam was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  eight, 
and  his  youth  was  passed  amid  wars  and  dis- 


sensions. Henry  I.  of  France,  at  whose  court 
he  had  spent  his  childhood,  was  sometimes  hia 
friend  and  sometimes  his  enemy.  In  1047, 
with  Henry's  help,  he  defeated  the  Burgun- 
dian  Count  Guy  at  the  battle  of  Val  des  DmieB, 
and  he  aided  the  French  king  against  the  count 
of  Anjou.  For  several  years  William  carried 
on  contests  with  France,  Anjou,  and  Brit- 
tany, increasing  his  dominions  and  reputation. 
Though  of  illegitimate  origin,  he  claimed  the 
throne  of  England  through  Emma,  sister  of  his 
grandfather  and  mother  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor; and  when  Harold,  son  of  Earl  Godwin, 
visited  the  Norman  court  in  1065,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  swear  fealty  to  William  and  to  prom^ 
ise  to  support  him.  Edward  the  Confessor,  it 
is  asserted,  had  recognized  William^s  claim,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  feehle  Edgar  Atheling; 
but  on  Edward's  death  in  1066,  Harold  pro- 
cured his  own  elevation  to  the  throne.  Wil- 
liam then  prepared  to  enforce  his  pretension 
by  arms.  He  overcame  the  opposition  of  his 
barons,  gained  the  sanction  of  the  pope,  and 
enlisted  thousands  of  military  adventurers.  A 
larffe  fleet  was  assembled,  and  on  Sept.  28, 1066, 
William  landed  at  Pevensey  near  Hastings  with 
60,000  men*.  Harold  had  heen  engaged  in  the 
north,  fighting  his  brother  Tostig  and  the  Nor- 
wegians, but  arrived  before  William's  camp  on 
Get.  18 ;  and  on  the  next  day  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Senlac  or  Hastings,  in  which,  after  an 
obstinate  contest,  the  Saxons  were  defeated 
and  their  kins  was  slain«  William  promptly 
advanced  to  London,  where  he  was  crowned, 
Dec.  25.  At  first  his  rule  was  mild  and  just, 
yet  he  was  careful  to  keep  all  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Normans.  The  Saxon  nobles,  re- 
lying upon  foreign  aid,  having  leagued  against 
him,  he  laid  waste  the  whole  country  between 
the  Tees  and  the  Humber,  and  caused  the 
death  of  100,000  people.  The  Saxons  were 
now  treated  as  a  conquered  nation.  The  cur- 
few bell,  on  the  ringing  of  which  all  fires  and 
lights  were  to  be  extinguished,  was  introduced 
in  1068.  The  religious  houses  were  plundered, 
and  the  principal  Saxon  clergy  deposed  or 
banished  to  make  room  for  foreigners.  An 
invasion  of  Scotland  in  1072  led  to  the  submis- 
sion of  that  country.  An  armed  conspiracy 
of  the  Norman  nobles  in  England  was  defeated. 
An  attempt  to  suhdue  Brittany  failed,  and 
William  gave  his  daughter  Constance  in  mar- 
riage to  the  count.  The  dissensions  between 
the  king  and  his  son  Robert  Courthose  began 
in  1074;  and  in  the  war  that  followed,  Robert 
had  the  support  of  the  young  nobility  and  of 
the  king  of  France,  in  his  demand  for  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Normandy  and  Maine.  Conces- 
sions to  Robert  did  not  procure  peace,  and  fcr 
years  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  party  striving  to 
deprive  his  father  of  his  continental  posses- 
sions. In  1081  William  led  an  expedition  into 
Wales.  Most  of  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  he 
passed  in  Normandy,  leaving  England  to  bo 
governed  by  his  half  brother  Gdo,  bishop  of 
Bayeux.    William  allowed  Peter's  pence  to  be 
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collected  in  England,  bat  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  homage  to  the  pope.  In  1079  he 
formed  the  New  forest,  driving  a  vast  number 
of  people  from  their  homes.  Between  1080 
and  1086  was  made  a  complete  survey  of  Eng- 
land. (See  Doomsday  Book.)  Toward  the 
close  of  nis  reign  William  had  trouble  with  the 
nobility  of  Maine,  and  made  peace  with  them 
on  their  own  terms.  His  last  dispute  was 
with  the  king  of  France,  some  of  whose  vas- 
sals had  plundered  Norman  territory.  In  re- 
taliation ne  burned  Mantes.  While  he  was 
riding  over  the  stiU  smoking  ruins,  the  plung- 
ing of  his  horse,  throwing  him  upon  the  pom- 
mel of  the  saddle,  caused  a  dangerous  rupture. 
Before  his  death,  which  occurred  several  weeks 
after  at  a  monastery  in  Rouen,  William  gave 
large  sums  of  money  for  rebuilding  the  church- 
es of  Mantes,  and  in  his  will  distributed  trea- 
sures to  cloisters,  churches,  and  the  poor.  He 
was  buried  at  Oaen  in  the  church  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, which  he  had  built  in  1064.  Blackstone 
explains  the  origin  of  the  surname  Conqueror 
by  reference  to  feudal  and  Norman  law,  as 
denoting  one  who  acquired  an  estate  by  any 
means  aside  from  the  common  course  of  inher- 
itance. In  his  lifetime  the  king  was  generally 
known  as  William  the  Bastard,  an  appellation 
of  whi(^  he  was  not  ashamed.  A  monument 
to  him  was  erected  at  Falaise  in  1876. 

WILIXIM  II*,  commonly  known  as  William 
Rufus  from  his  red  hair,  third  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  preceding,  born  in  Normandy 
about  1056,  slain  in  the  New  forest,  Aug.  2, 
1100.  While  his  father  was  dying  he  hast- 
ened to  England,  and  easily  became  king,  ow- 
ing to  the  slackness  of  his  elder  brother  Rob- 
ert, and  was  crowned  in  Westminster  abbey, 
Sept.  26,  1087.  At  first  he  was  popular  with 
his  English  subjects,  who  aided  him  against 
Robert  in  1088,  William  promising  to  restore 
the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  but  after 
the  death  of  Lanf  ranc,  who  had  been  his  early 
instructor,  he  began  to  oppress  both  the  people 
and  the  church.  The  expenses  of  his  court 
were  very  great,  and  large  sums  were  lavished 
upon  public  works.  He  completed  the  tower 
of  London  and  Westminster  hall,  and  built 
London  bridge.  In  1090  he  invaded  Norman- 
dy, but  the  king  of  France  mediated  a  peace 
between  the  brothers,  who  then  turned  their 
united  arms  against  tlieir  brother  Henry.  (See 
Henry  I.)  ,  Returning  to  England,  William  re- 
pelled invasions  of  the  Welsh  and  Scotch,  and 
made  an  unsuccessful  incursion  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  latter.  In  1093  King  Malcolm  of 
Scotland,  having  invaded  England,  was  defeat- 
ed and  slain,  together  with  his  eldest  son ;  but 
William  Rufus  protected  the  family  of  Msi- 
Golm  and  aided  in  restoring  his  younger  son  to 
the  Scottish  throne.  A  new  war  with  Robert 
broke  out  in  1094,  and  William  invaded  Nor- 
mandy, but  without  success,  being  recalled  to 
England  by  a  Welsh  insurrection,  and  detained 
there  by  a  rebellion  in  the  north,  headed  by 
Mowbray,  earl  of  Northumberland.    In  1096 


the  king  obtained  Normandy  as  a  pledge  for 
10,000  marks  lent  to  Robert  to  enable  him 
to  join  the  first  crusade;  but  this  involved 
him  in  continual  war  wiUi  France  and  with 
Maine,  which  he  claimed  as  part  of  his  new 
territory.  Returning  to  England  in  1097.  he 
had  a  violent  quarrel  with  Anselm,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  whom  he  had  previously  sought 
to  displace,  and  robbed  him  of  the  income  of 
his  see.  He  still  further  disgusted  his  subjects 
by  selling  bishoprics  to  the  vilest  of  men.  In 
1100  the  count  of  Poitiers  offered  to  pledge  all 
his  dominions  to  William  for  money  to  convey 
his  army  to  Palestine,  and  the  king  eagerly 
embraced  the  offer.  While  he  was  fitting  out 
a  great  fleet  with  which  to  take  possession  of 
the  new  countries  that  invited  his  rule,  he 
went  hunting  in  the  New  forest.  Here  he  was 
shot  by  Walter  Tyrrel,  lord  of  Poix  and  senes- 
chal of  Pontoise,  and  died  instantly.  The  re- 
ceived account  calls  it  an  accident,  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  he  was  assassinated.  The 
character  of  William  Rufus  is  not  easy  to  draw, 
for  he  had  plundered  the  church  and  oppressed 
the  clergy,  and  they  furnished  the  only  writers 
of  that  age.  He  left  no  legitimate  issue,  being 
unmarried,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  younger 
brother  as  Henry  I. 

WILLIAM  III.,  king  of  England  and  stadt- 
holder  of  Holland  (William  Henry  of  Nassau^ 
prince  of  Orange),  born  at  the  Hague,  Nov.  4, 
1660,  died  in  Kensington,  March  8,  1702.  He 
was  the  son  of  William  II.,  prince  of  Orange, 
and  the  princess  Mary  of  England,  eldest 
daughter  of  Charles  I.  The  house  of  Orange 
had  long  sought  to  obtain  supreme  power  in 
Holland,  a  country  which  its  greatest  member 
had  freed  from  the  Spanish  yoke.  The  death 
of  William  II.  eight  days  before  the  birth  of 
his  son  had  put  a  stop  to  his  projects  for  the 
establishment  of  a  despotism  over  the  repub- 
lic, and  threw  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
opposite  party.  There  was  no  member  of  the 
Orange  family  of  sufficient  influence  to  be  elect- 
ed stadtholder  or  to  maintain  its  policy,  and 
for  years  that  party  was  depressed,  the  repub- 
lic being  governed  by  Jan  de  Witt,  grand  pen- 
sionary. The  attack  upon  Holland  by  France 
and  England  in  1672  changed  everything.  The 
prince  of  Orange  was  immediately  and  unani- 
mously appointed  captain  and  admiral  general 
of  the  United  Provinces.  In  the  long  and  se- 
vere conflict  which  ensued,  the  allies  were  at 
first  successful ;  but  the  ability  of  William  as 
a  general,  and  still  more  as  a  diplomatist,  de- 
tached England  from  the  alliance  and  brought 
her  over  to  the  side  of  the  Dutch,  and  led  to 
the  honorable  peace  of  Nimeguen  (1678).  In 
November,  1677,  William  married  his  cousin 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  James,  duke  of  York, 
heir  presumptive  to  the  British  crown.  This 
union  was  very  popular  in  both  countries,  the 
prince  being  regarded  as  the  natural  head  of 
the  Protestant  party,  and  his  wife  being  ex- 
pected to  succeed  to  the  English  throne.  The 
lifelong  policy  of  William  was  already  indica- 
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t«d,  which  was  to  lessen  the  power  of  Franoe, 
which  luider  Louis  XIV.  had  become  danger- 
ous to  all  Europe,  and  the  most  dreaded  foe 
of  Protestantism.  The  prince  consequently 
strove  to  sever  the  relations  between  England 
and  France,  a  design  approved  of  hj  most 
Englishmen.  A  breach  was  inevitable,  how- 
ever, between  him  and  his  father-in-law,  when- 
ever the  full  bearing  of  his  pkn  should  become 
known  to  the  latter.  James,  on  ascending  the 
throne  (1685),  was  determined  to  restore  the 
old  religion  and  to  establish  arbitrary  power. 
Holland  became  the  place  of  refuge  for  all  the 
discontented  English.  The  national  dissatis- 
faction having  reached  its  height,  the  prince 
of  Orange  was  on  June  80,  1688,  invited  by 
a  number  of  prominent  English  statesmen  to 
enter  England  with  an  army.  He  assembled 
a  large  fleet  and  an  army  16,000  strong,  and 
land^  at  Torbay,  Nov.  5.  Soon  the  whole 
country  was  at  his  side,  and  James  was  a  fugi- 
tive. A  convention  of  the  estates  of  the  realm 
of  England,  in  February,  1689,  called  WiUiam 
and  Mary  to  the  throne.  In  Scotland  his  cause 
was  equally  triumphant.  The  early  part  of 
William's  rule  was  unfortunate.  The  adherents 
of  James  availed  themselves  of  troubles  in 
Scotland  to  work  against  the  new  sovereigns, 
and  James  himself  went  to  Ireland,  where  his 
coreligionists  enthusiastically  received  him,  and 
nearly  the  whole  island  came  again  into  his  pos- 
session. England  joined  the  coalition  which 
William,  as  stadthoider  of  Holland,  had  formed 
with  Austria,  Spain,  and  other  states  against 
France,  and  declared  war.  May  7,  1689.  In 
Ireland,  notwithstanding  the  raising  of  the 
siege  of  Londonderry  and  the  victory  at  New- 
ton Butler,  the  year  closed  favorably  to  James. 
But  in  1690  William  himself  took  command, 
and  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  July  1  (0.  S.), 
James  was  defeated,  and  fled  to  France.  Wil- 
liam was,  however,  repulsed  before  Limerick, 
the  French  were  victorious  at  Beachy  Head, 
and  the  forces  of  the  coalition  were  beaten  at 
Fleums.  Quiet  was  restored  in  Scotland  after 
the  death  of  Dundee,  the  only  capable  leader 
of  the  highlanders.  The  measures  taken  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  that  wild  country, 
under  Sir  John  Datrymple,  led  to  the  masssr' 
ere  of  the  Macdonalds  in  1692,  a  transaction 
usually  thought  to  have  left  a  stain  on  Wil- 
liam's reputation.  (See  Glenooe.)  Ireland 
was  subdued  by  Ginkel  in  1691,  and  William 
went  to  the  continent,  where  the  war  was 
continued  till  tibe  autumn  of  1697  with  but 
little  advantage  to  the  allies,  who  lost  Namur, 
and  were  defeated  at  Steenkirk  in  1692,  and 
in  the  battle  of  Neerwinden  or  Landen  in  1698. 
In  both  tiie  latter  actions  William  commanded, 
and  his  genius  and  energy  shone  bright  in  de- 
feat. A  powerful  French  fleet  was  destroyed 
at  tiie  naval  battle  of  La  Hogue  in  1692.  Queen 
Mary  (see  Mart  IL)  died  on  Dec.  28,  1694, 
and  William  became  sole  sovereign.  He  re- 
took Namur  in  1695,  and  concluded  peace  at 
Ryswick  in  September,  1697,  both  parties  being 


exhausted,  and  neither  having  gained  much. 
During  the  whole  war  William  had  been  dis- 
turbed by  Jacobite  plots,  some  of  them  against 
his  life.  The  bank  of  England  had  been  cre- 
ated, and  ministerial  responsibility  recognized. 
The  liberty  of  the  press  was  established,  the 
coinage  purified,  a  standing  army  constitution- 
ally formed,  and  the  independence  of  the  ju- 
diciary secured.  During  a  period  when  most 
English  statesmen  were  corrupt,  and  while 
many  inWilliam^s  service  were  in  correspon- 
dence with  James,  the  English  constitution  was 
placed  on  a  firm  basis.  The  remainder  of  Wil- 
liam^s  life  was  passed  in  disputes  with  parlia- 
ment or  in  continental  diplomacy,  his  chief  ob- 
ject still  beinff  to  check  the  power  of  France 
and  to  strengthen  that  of  the  Netherlands.  He 
was  tiie  chief  agent  in  the  negotiations  pro- 
viding for  the  settlement  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession. The  terms  of  the  second  treaty  were 
broken  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  accepted  the  Span- 
ish crown  for  his  grandson  the  duke  of  Anjou. 
Still  further,  on  the  death  of  James  II.  Louis 
acknowledged  his  son  king  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  This  enraged  the  English,  and 
William  was  preparing  for  war  when  he  was 
thrown  from  his  horse,  Feb.  21, 1702,  and  re- 
ceived injuries  which  caused  his  death.  Wil- 
liam, havmg  no  heir,  promoted  the  act  of  set- 
tlement, calling  the  house  of  Hanover  to  the 
throne,  which  was  adopted  by  parliament  in 
1701,  and  completed  the  English  revolution. 
His  immediate  successor  in  England  was  his 
sister-in-law  Anne,  while  in  Holland  the  stadt- 
holderate  was  suspended  for  many  years.  Wil- 
liam was  wary,  thoughtful,  and  taciturn,  hiding 
a  naturally  fiery  temi>er  under  a  phlegmatic 
exterior.  He  was  courageous  and  fond  of  busi- 
ness, cared  little  for  pleasure,  was  little  inter- 
ested in  letters,  and  was  decided  in  his  theo- 
logical opinions,  yet  not  illiberal. 

WILLUH  IT.  (WiLUAM  Henby),  king  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  fifth  sovereign  of 
the  Hanoverian  line,  born  in  London,  Aug.  21, 
1766,  died  at  Windsor,  June  20, 1887.  He  was 
the  third  son  of  George  III.,  and  entered  the 
navy  June  16,  1779,  as  midshipman,  on  board 
the  Prince  George,  which,  bemg  attached  to 
Admiral  Rodney's  fleet,  took  part  in  two  ac- 
tions against  the  Spaniards.  He  served  again 
in  the  channel  fleet  and  in  the  fleet  sent  in 
1781  to  relieve  Gibraltar,  and  in  1782  arrived  at 
New  York  in  the  Prince  George.  Subsequent- 
ly he  served  in  the  West  Indies,  having  been 
transferred  to  the  Warwick.  In  June,  1786, 
he  was  made  a  lieutenant,  and  in  April,  1786, 
post  captain  in  command  of  the  Pegasus,  and 
served  under  Nelson  in  the  West  Indies.  Hav- 
ing gone  north  without  orders,  he  was  punished 
on  his  retom  to  England  by  confinement  with- 
in the  limits  of  Plymouth  garrison,  and  by  being 
sent  abroad  again  to  the  Halifax  station  and 
the  West  Indies.  He  returned  to  England  early 
in  1789,  was  made  duke  of  Clarence,  and  took 
his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords  on  June  8.  An 
income  of  £12,000  was  settled  upon  him  by 
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parliament.  When  war  with  Spain  was  threat- 
ened, the  duke  of  Clarence  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Valiant  of  74  gans,  and 
later  was  made  rear  admiral  of  the  blue.  In 
1801  he  reached  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the 
fleet.  In  the  house  of  peers  he  seldom  spoke 
except  upon  naval  affairs ;  but  he  opposed  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  supported  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  and  also  the  renewal  of  war 
with  France  in  1808,  and  in  1811  protested 
against  the  regency  bill.  At  the  close  of  1818 
he  commanded  on  the  Dutch  coast,  supporting 
Sir  Thomas  Graham  against  the  French,  and 
was  slightly  wounded.  In  1818  he  married 
the  princess  Adelaide  of  Saxe-Meiningen.  On 
the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline  he  supported  the 
king,  and  was  severely  handled  by  the  queen's 
counsel.  The  death  of  the  duke  of  York 
in  1827  made  the  duke  of  Clarence  heir  pre- 
sumptive, and  the  Canning  ministry  revived 
for  him  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral,  which 
he  held  till  September,  1828,  although  without 
a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  He  was  foremost  among 
the  supporters  of  Catholic  emancipation.  On 
June  26, 1880,  he  became  king,  a  month  before 
the  French  revolution.  In  England  the  tories 
were  overthrown,  and  the  whigs  under  Lord 
Grey  came  into  power,  pledged  to  parliamen- 
tary reform.  After  a  severe  struggle  the  re- 
form bill  received  the  royal  assent,  June  7, 
1832,  and  soon  after  the  West  India  slaves  were 
emancipated.  The  Grey  ministry  came  to  an 
end  in  1884,  when  Lord  Melbourne,  also  a 
whig,  became  premier ;  but  the  latter  was 
dismissed  the  same  year,  the  king  having  be- 
come alarmed  by  the  political  aspect,  and  being 
also  strengthened  by  a  conservative  reaction. 
The  new  ministry,  under  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  was 
unable  to  maintain  itself,  and  after  a  few 
months  the  Melbourne  administration  was  re- 
stored. Reforms  were  made  in  the  Irish 
church,  the  English  municipal  reform  bill  was 
passed,  and  relief  was  granted  to  the  dissenters. 
William  was  about  to  change  ministers  again 
when  he  died.  Having  no  legitimate  issue,  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland in  Hanover,  and  by  his  niece  Victoria 
in  Great  Britain.  By  his  mistress  Mrs.  Jordan 
he  had  five  sons  and  five  daughters,  who  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Fitz-Clarence.  The 
eldest  was  created  earl  of  Munster,  and  was  a 
major  general  in  the  army ;  the  other  sons  held 
high  positions,  and  the  daughters  all  married 
among  the  aristocracy. 

WILLLIM  L  (WiLHBLM  Fbiedbioh  Lttdwio), 
king  of  Prussia  and  emperor  of  Germany,  born 
March  22, 1797.  He  is  a  son  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam IIL  and  of  the  celebrated  queen  Louisa, 
and  in  early  life  accompanied  the  armies  which 
overthrew  Napoleon  I.  After  the  accession  of 
his  childless  brother,  Frederick  William  IV., 
in  1840,  he  became  known  as  heir  apparent 
and  prince  of  Prussia;  he  was  invested  with 
high  office  and  sat  in  the  first  united  diet  in 
1847.  Chiefly  on  account  of  his  fondness  for 
the  army^  he  was  regarded  as  an  absolutist  in 


March,  1848,  and  withdrew  to  England  till 
June,  when,  the  excitement  in  Berlin  having 
subsided,  he  took  a  seat  as  a  deputy  in  the 
national  assembly.  On  June  12,  1840,  an  un- 
successful attempt  was  made  upnon  his  life  at 
Nieder-Ingelheim,  while  he  was  on  the  way  to 
Baden  to  take  command  of  the  Prussian  forces. 
He  put  down  the  republican  insurrection  in  a 
few  weeks.  Subsequently  he  was  stationed  at 
Coblentz  as  military  governor  on  the  Rhine 
and  in  Westphalia,  and  also  became  governor 
of  the  federal  fortress  of  Mentz  and  grand 
master  of  the  freemasons.  On  important  oc- 
casions he  was  called  to  Berlin  to  confer  on 
state  afliairs,  and  his  loyal  nature  was  soon 
generally  recognized.  His  brother  being  dis- 
abled by  iUness  in  1867,  he  acted  in  his  stead, 
and  in  October,  1858,  was  formally  installed 
as  regent;  and  he  succeeded  him  as  king  on 
Jan.  2,  1861.     In  July  another  abortive  but 

S*aver  attempt  upon  his  life  was  made  at 
aden-Baden  by  the  student  Oskar  Becker, 
who  charged  him  with  incapacity  to  effect  the 
union  of  Grermany^  the  accomplishment  of 
which,  however,  became  the  salient  feature  of 
his  reign.  With  the  assistance  of  Von  Roon 
he  paved  the  way  for  victory  by  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  army,  and  in  1862  he  placed 
Bismarck  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet  as  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs.  After  procuring  in  1864 
the  cooperation  of  Austria  in  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  war,  he  achieved  a  great  victory  for 
Prussia,  and  the  convention  of  Gastein  (Ang. 
14,  1865)  assigned  Schleswig  temporarily  to 
him,  and  Lauenburg  permanently.  His  saga- 
city in  selecting  able  ministers  and  generals 
was  equalled  only  by  his  firmness  in  sustain- 
ing them  against  all  opposition ;  and  his  con- 
fidence in  Bismarck  as  weU  as  in  Von  Roon 
and  Moltke  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  rapid 
and  brilliant  success  of  the  war  of  1866  in  con- 
junction with  Italy  against  Austria,  in  which 
he  personally  took  an  active  part,  and  which 
extinguished  Austria  as  a  German  power,  and 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  new  North  Ger- 
man confederation,  with  Schleswig-Holstein, 
Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau,  and  Frankfort 
added  to  his  Prussian  dominions.  On  Feb. 
24,  1867,  he  opened  the  constituent  Reichstag, 
and  on  July  1  he  made  Bismarck  chancellor. 
In  the  preceding  month  he  and  his  nephew, 
the  emperor  Alexander  II.  of  Russia,  had  visit- 
ed Napoleon  IIL  on  occasion  of  the  Paris  ex- 
position.  The  friendly  relations  between  Prus* 
sia  and  Russia  were  subsequently  strengthened, 
the  two  chancellors,  Bismarck  and  Gortchakoff, 
being  as  much  in  accord  as  the  two  monarchs ; 
and  this  good  understanding  was  of  the  great- 
est moment  in  the  ultimate  victory  over  France 
and  the  attainment  of  German  unity.  The 
king  also  took  every  opportunity  to  vindicate 
the  historic  position  of  his  dynasty  as  pro- 
tector of  the  Protestant  faith.  The  can&da- 
ture  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollem  for 
the  Spanish  throne,  and  the  king's  objectionB 
against  further  interviews  with  the  French 
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ambassador,  Gonnt  Benedetti,  who  had  repeat- 
edly importuned  him  at  Ems  (July,  1870),  be- 
came the  pretext  for  the  French  declaration  of 
war  against  Pmssia.  The  South  German  states 
at  once  joined  the  North  German  confedera- 
tion against  France,  under  the  lead  of  Prussia, 
and  the  war  was  a  continuous  series  of  pro- 
digious victories.  (See  Fsavos.)  William, 
accompanied  by  Bismarck,  Yon  Roon,  and 
Moltke,  was  with  the  German  armies  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  contest^  and 
received  at  Sedan  (Sept.  2)  the  surrender  of 
Napoleon  III.  On  Oct.  5  he  fixed  his  head- 
quarters in  the  palace  of  the  former  French 
kings  at  Yersailles,  and  here,  on  Jan.  18, 
1871,  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  Germany. 
After  signing  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  Feb. 
26,  he  intimated  to  the  emperor  of  Kussia  that 
Germany  would  never  forget  the  service  ren- 
dered by  his  strict  neutrality.  The  treaty  was 
ratified  on  March  1  and  2,  and  the  enaperor 
left  Veraailles  on  the  7th.  He  entered  Berlin 
on  the  15th,  and  on  the  21st  opened  the  first 
Beichstag  of  the  new  empire.  The  definitive 
Ipeace  with  France  was  signed  at  Frankfort 
May  10,  and  on  June  9  appeared  the  empe- 
ror's proclamation  incorporating  Alsace-Lor- 
raine with  the  empire.  On  Aug.  16,  1875,  the 
emperor  unveiled  Bandel's  colossal  monument 
of  the  national  hero  Arminins,  on  the  summit 
of  the  Grotenberg  near  Detmold.  After  ex- 
changing visits  with  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
be  reached  Milan  on  Oct.  18,  to  return  the 
visit  of  the  king  of  Italy,  his  good  relations 
with  Victor  Emanuel  being  of  special  impor- 
tance in  view  of  the  increasing  magnitude  of 
the  emperor's  contest  with  the  Roman  hierar- 
chy. Early  in  1876  he  joined  the  emperors 
of  Austria  and  Russia  in  the  project  of  reform 
soggeeted  to  Turkey  for  the  pacification  of  her 
revolted  provinces.  Monuments  in  his  honor 
have  been  erected  all  over  the  empire.  His 
life  has  been  written  by  Schneider  (4th  ed., 
1668)  and  Weisshuhn  (8th  ed.,  1869).  L. 
Schmidt  has  written  his  military  history,  em- 
bracing the  years  1867-71  (Militdrisehs  Le- 
&«fu&MeAr«i^n^,  Berlin,  1875-'6).  By  his  wife, 
the  empress  Augusta  (daughter  of  the  grand 
doke  Oharles  Frederick  of  Saxe- Weimar-Eise- 
nach, bom  Sept  80,  1811,  and  married  June 
11,  1829),  he  has  one  son,  the  crown  prince 
(see  Fbedudok  Wiluam  Nioholab  Chablxs, 
▼ol  vii.,  p.  462),  and  one  daughter,  the  prin- 
cess Louisa,  bom  Dec.  8, 1888,  who  married  in 
1856  the  grand  duke  Frederick  of  Baden. 

WILUU  h  (Fbbovbix  Wilbslm),  first  king 
of  the  Netherluids,  grand  duke  of  Luxemburg, 
born  at  the  Hague,  Aug.  24, 1772,  died  in  Ber- 
lin, Dec  12,  184S.  His  mother  was  a  niece  of 
Frederick  the  Great  and  his  father  was  the 
last  stadtholder  of  the  republic,  as  William  V. 
As  prince  of  Orange  he  had  command  of  the 
Dutch  army  till  1705,  when,  the  country  being 
conquered  by  France,  he  joined  his  father  at 
Hampton  court,  and  subsequently  went  to  Ber- 
lin.   In  1802  he  received  from  his  father  the 


principality  of  Fulda  and  other  territories 
which  had  been  given  to  him  in  compensation 
for  the  Netherlands,  but  lost  them  in  1806  for 
refusing  to  join  the  Rhenish  confederation. 
His  father  died  in  the  same  year.  He  became 
a  Prassian  general,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  but  was  released, 
and  served  under  the  Austrians  at  Wagram  in 
1809.  On  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  he  was, 
in  conformity  to  the  resolutions  of  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  declared  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands by  an  assembly  of  notables  as  William 
I.,  March  16,  1815,  under  a  limited  constitu- 
tion, and  with  Belgium  included  in  the  new 
kingdom ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  exchanged 
his  German  possessions  for  the  grand  duchy  of 
Luxemburg.  The  Belgians  having  established 
their  independence  with  the  aid  of  France 
(1880-'82),  he  stubbomly  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge it,  but  was  finally  in  1889  obliged  to  yield. 
The  financial  embarrassments  of  the  country, 
and  his  relations  with  the  Catholic  and  Bel- 
gian countess  Henriette  d'Onltremont,  made 
him  unpopular.  On  Oct.  7,  1840,  he  abdica- 
ted in  favor  of  his  eldest  son  William  IL,  and 
retired  to  Berlin,  where  in  1841  he  married 
the  countess,  his  first  wife,  a  daughter  of  Fred- 
erick William  IL  of  Prussia,  having  died  in* 
1887.  He  left  an  immense  fortune.  His  sec- 
ond son.  Prince  Frederick,  bom  Feb.  28, 1797. 
became  a  field  marshal,  admiral,  and  colonel 
general  in  the  Prussian  service.  He  married 
the  princess  Louisa,  daughter  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam IIL 

WDLLUM  IL  (Wilhbim  Fbkdkbix  Obobo 
Lodewijk),  king  of  the  Netherlands  and  grand 
duke  of  Luxemburg,  bom  Dec.  6,  1792,  died 
March  17, 1849.  He  studied  in  Berlin  and  Ox- 
ford, and  in  1811  distinguished  himself  under 
Wellington  in  Spain,  and  in  1815  at  Quatre- 
Bras,  where  he  commanded,  and  at  Waterloo, 
where  he  was  wounded.  In  1816  he  married 
the  Russian  grand  duchess  Anne,  a  sister  of 
Alexander  I.  In  1880  he  went  to  Antwerp, 
and  thence  to  Bmssels,  to  arrange  a  peaceful 
settlement  with  the  revolted  Belgians,  and  on 
Oct.  16  recognized  their  independence.  This 
act  was  repudiated  by  the  king,  and  the  prince 
was  recalled  and  went  to  England.  Subse- 
quently he  commanded  the  Dutch  army  against 
the  Belgians,  and  in  August,  1882,  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat  before  the  French.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  on  the  throne  in  1840.  In 
1848,  after  the  French  revolution,  he  was  con- 
strained to  liberalize  the  constitution  still  fur- 
ther, and  to  grant  extensive  reforms.  The 
queen  died  on  March  1,  1865 ;  she  had  borne 
him  a  daughter,  the  present  grand  duchess  of 
Saxe-Weimar-EiBenaoh,  and  two  sons,  his  suc- 
cessor William,  and  Prince  Henry,  bom  June 
18, 1820,  who  became  lieutenant  admiral,  and 
in  1850  governor  of  Luxemburg. 

WnXUH  lUU  (WiLHXLM  Albxandeb  Paul 
Fbedbbik  Lodbwijx),  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands, bom  Feb.  19,  1817.  He  was  educated 
in  England.    In  1849,  after  his  accession  to 
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the  throne,  he  faithfully  carried  out  and  ex- 
tended the  liberal  reforms  initiated  in  1848, 
and  he  reduced  his  civil  list  from  1,200,000  to 
800,000  florins.  The  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  West  India  colonies  was  decreed  in  1862. 
In  1866  the  Dutch  province  of  Limburg,  which 
since  1815  had  formed  a  part  of  the  Germanic 
confederation,  was  fully  incorporated  with  his 
dominions;  and  on  May  11,  1867,  the  neutral- 
ity of  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg  was  rec- 
ognized, and  it  was  placed  under  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  his  dynasty.  During  the  Franco- 
Oerman  war  of  1870-'71  the  king  maintained 
a  strict  neutrality.  In  1878  he  became  engaged 
in  warfare  with  Acheen,  in  Sumatra,  which 
continued  down  to  1876.  His  wife,  Sophia,  a 
daughter  of  King  William  I.  of  Wtlrtemberg 
(born  June  17,  1818),  is  distinguished  for 
scholarly  attainments.  Their  eldest  son,  Wil- 
liam, prince  of  Orange,  was  born  Sept.  4,  1840. 

WILLIAM  1.  (Fbisdbioh  Wilhblic  Eabl), 
king  of  Wtlrtemberg,  born  at  Ltlben,  Silesia, 
Sept.  27,  1781,  died  in  the  palace  of  Rosenau, 
near  Stuttgart,  June  26,  1864.  He  was  a  son 
of  Frederick  L,  first 
king  of  Wftrtemberg, 
and  of  his  first  wife, 
the  princess  Augusta  of 
Brunswick  -Wolfenbtlt- 
tel.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Aus- 
trian army  at  Hohen- 
linden,  and  lived  in  re- 
tirement at  Stuttgart 
as  crown  prince  from 
1806  to  1812.  He  then 
took  command  of  the 
WOrtemberg  contin- 
gent in  Russia  against 
the  French,  but  became 
disabled  by  illness.  His 
father  joined  the  allies 
after  the  battle  of  Leip- 
sic,  and  William  com- 
manded the  7th  corps, 
including  Austrian  and  ""^ 

Russian  regiments,  in 
the  campaigns  of  1814- 
'15.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Oct.  80, 1816, 
he  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  promulgated 
a  constitution  in  1810,  and  improved  the  na- 
tional prosperity.  The  country  was  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  revolutions  of  1848.  In  1814 
he  was  divorced  from  the  princess  Charlotte 
of  Bavaria,  who  became  the  fourth  wife  of 
Francis  I.  of  Austria.  His  second  wife,  the 
grand  duchess  Catharine  of  Russia,  bore  him 
the  present  queen  of  Holland  and  another 
daughter,  and  died  in  1819.  (See  Catharine 
Paulovna.)  His  third  wife,  his  cousin  Pauline 
of  WQrtemberg  (died  1878),  bore  two  daugh- 
ters and  a  son,  the  present  king  Charles  I. 

WILLIAM,  duke  of  Brunswick-WolfenbatteL 
See  Brunswiok,  Housb  of. 

WILLIAM  L  and  O.,  electors  of  Hesse-Cas- 
seL    See  Hesse-Cassel. 


WILLIAM  AHD  MART,  College  ff,  the  oldest  seat 
of  learning,  except  Harvard  college,  in  the 
United  States,  near  the  city  of  Williamsburg, 
Va.  An. effort  had  been  made  as  early  as 
1619  to  establish  a  college  at  Henrico,  near 
the  present  city  of  Richmond.  An  endovrment 
of  £1,500  and  15,000  acres  of  land  was  pro- 
cured, but  Ceorge  Thorpe,  who  came  from 
England  to  take  tiie  preliminary  steps,  and  the 
settlers  who  accompanied  him,  were  massacred 
in  1622,  and  the  project  was  relinquished.  In 
1660-61  the  general  assembly  passed  an  act 
providing  for  the  establishment  and  endow- 
ment of  a  college.  In  1603  a  charter  for  a 
eoUege  was  obtained  from  England,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  James  Blair  and  of 
Nicholson,  lieutenant  governor  of  the  colony. 
It  took  its  name  from  the  reigning  king  and 
queen,  who  appropriated  lands,  funds,  a  duty 
on  tobacco,  ana  the  office  of  surveyor  general 
of  the  colony,  for  its  support.  Buildings  de- 
signed by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  were  soon 
erected,  and  Blair  was  appointed  the  first  pres- 
ident.   The  first  college  edifice  was  destroyed 


WUllam  and  Mary  College. 

by  fire  in  1705,  and  rebuilt  shortly  after.  In 
1691  Robert  Boyle,  the  English  phUosopher, 
left  his  personal  estate  to  trustees  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  should  be  expended 
for  *'  charitable  and  pious  uses."  The  trustees 
directed  that  the  annual  proceeds,  excepting 
£90  to  be  given  to  Harvard  college,  should  be 
paid  to  the  college  of  William  and  Mary  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  Indian  stu- 
dents. Prior  to  the  revolution  the  college  re- 
ceived liberal  gifts  from  the  general  assembly 
and  from  individuals  for  the  foundation  of 
scholarships  and  other  purposes.  In  1776  it 
was  the  wealthiest  college  in  America.  The 
revolution  deprived  it  of  its  richest  chartered 
and  other  endowments,  including  the  Boyle 
benefaction,  and  reduced  its  resources  to  $2«500 
in  money  and  the  then   unproductive  land 
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granted  hy  the  crown.  In  1781  the  college 
was  doeed,  and  the  baildings  were  alternately 
occupied  before  and  daring  the  siege  of  York- 
town  hj  the  French  and  the  American  troops. 
While  so  held  the  president's  honse  and  a  wing 
of  the  main  hnilding  were  homed.  After  the 
revolution  the  general  assembly  gave  certain 
lands  to  the  college,  and  its  organization  was 
changed.  The  grammar  school  and  the  two 
professorships  of  divinity  and  oriental  lan- 
guages were  abolished,  the  Indian  school  hav- 
ing been  previously  abandoned.  A  professor- 
ship of  law  and  police,  one  of  anatomy,  medi- 
cine, and  chemistry,  and  one  of  modern  lan- 
guages were  created.  Until  1776  the  chancel- 
lors of  the  college  were  the  bishops  of  London, 
excepting  in  1764,  when  the  office  was  held  by 
the  earl  of  Hardwicke.  George  Washington 
was  chancellor  from  1788  to  1799,  and  ex- 
President  John  Tyler  from  1859  to  1862.  Du- 
ring the  intervening  period  the  office  was  not 
filled.  The  present  chancellor  (1876),  Hugh 
Blair  Qrigsby,  was  elected  in  1871.  In  1869 
the  coUege  building  with  the  old  and  valuable 
library  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  rebuilt 
and  restored  before  the  end  of  1860.  In  May, 
1861,  the  college  exercises  were  suspended  in 
conflequence  of  the  war,  and  the  building  was 
soon  after  occupied  as  a  barrack  and  subse- 
quently as  a  hospital.  In  September,  1862,  it 
was  again  burned  during  the  occupation  of 
Williamsburg  by  the  Union  forces.  Its  losses 
from  1861  to  1865  in  buildings  and  endow- 
ment were  about  $125,000.  The  college  build- 
ings not  destroyed  and  grounds  were  used  by 
federal  troops  from  May,  1862,  till  September, 
1865,  for  depots  and  quarters.  In  1869  the 
main  building  was  substantially  restored,  the 
faculty  was  reorganized,  aud  the  college  opened 
to  students.  Besides  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment, known  as  the  grammar  and  ^^ Matty" 
school,  founded  by  Mrs.  Mary  Whaley  in  1742, 
the  college  has  the  following  departments :  1, 
Latin ;  2,  Greek ;  8,  mathematics ;  4,  French ; 
5,  German;  6,  natural  philosophy  and  mixed 
mathematics;  7,  chemistry,  geology,  mineral- 
ogy, and  physiology;  8,  moral  and  intellec- 
tosl  science  and  belles-lettres.  The  course  of 
instruction  occupies  three  to  five  years.  The 
usual  academic  degrees  are  conferred.  There 
have  been  founded  in  the  college  15  scholar- 
ships, which  entitle  the  holders  to  free  taition. 
In  1876-^6  the  coUege  had  7  instructors  and  86 
students,  of  whom  71  were  in  the  collegiate 
department,  and  a  library  of  5,000  volumes. 
The  institution  was  formerly  under  Episcopal 
control,  but  is  now  connected  with  no  denomi- 
nation. Benjamin  S.  Ewell,  LL.  D.,  has  been 
president  of  the  college  since  1854;  he  was 
also  president  in  1848.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
James  Monroe,  John  Tyler,  Chief  Justice 
MarshaU,  Peyton  Randolph,  president  of  the 
first  American  congress,  John  Bandoloh  of 
Roanoke,  and  Winfield  Scott  were  graauates 
of  this  college.  Until  1819  the  college  by  vir- 
tue of  its  charter  exercised  the  duties  of  the 


office  of  surveyor  general  of  Virginia ;  among 
the  surveyors  appointed  by  it  were  George 
Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  pa- 
rent Phi  Beta  K&PPft  society  was  organized 
in  the  college  of  William  and  Mary,  Dec.  5, 
1776.  The  society  was  suspended  here  in 
1781,  but  was  revived  about  1850. 

WILLIAM  OF  €HAMP£AIJX,  a  French  scholai-, 
bom  at  Ohampeaux,  near  Melun,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  11th  century,  died  in  1121.  He 
studied  in  Paris  under  Anselme  of  Laon,  and  be- 
came archdeacon  of  Notre  Dame,  and  a  teach- 
er at  the  school  of  that  cathedral.  He  was 
a  prominent  champion  of  scholastic  realism. 
Among  his  pupils  was  Ab^lard,  who  soon 
eclipsed  him  to  such  an  extent  that  William  re- 
tired and  entered  a  monastery.  In  1118  he 
founded  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor  in  a  suburb  of 
Paris.  He  afterward  resumed  his  lectures,  but 
was  finally  driven  from  the  field  by  the  su- 
perior popularity  of  Ab^lard,  and  was  ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  Ch&lons.  He  was  in- 
volved in  the  controversy  concerning  the  right 
of  investiture;  in  1119  he  represented  Pope 
Oalixtus  11.  in  the  conference  at  MoYisson. 
Only  a  few  of  his  treatises  are  extant. — See 
GuilUvume  ds  Champeaux  et  les  Scolet  de  Pane 
au  Xlh  sUele,  by  E.  Michaud  (Paris,  1867). 

WnXUH  THE  LION.  See  Scotland,  vol. 
xiv.,  p.  704. 

WlLLUn   OF   HALmSBntT.    See    Malueb- 

BUKY,  WiTJJAM  or. 

WILLIAM  OF  BTiSSir,  surnamed  the  Silent, 
priuce  of  Orange,  founder  of  the  independence 
of  the  Netherlands,  bom  at  the  palace  of  Dii- 
lenburg,  Nassau,  April  16, 1588,  assassinated  in 
Delft,  July  10, 1584.  He  was  the  elder  son  of 
Count  William  the  Elder  of  Nassau  and  of  his 
second  wife  Juliane  von  Stolberg.  In  1544  he 
inherited  from  his  childless  cousin  Ecu 6  the 
principality  of  Orange,  in  Provence.  Although 
the  son  of  a  Protestant,  he  was  brought  up  at 
the  Catholic  court  of  Queen  Mary  of  Hungary 
in  Brussels,  and  as  a  page  at  that  of  Charles  V., 
who  in  1554  put  him  in  command  of  troops  and 
employed  him  in  diplomacy.  Under  Philip 
II.  he  paved  the  way  for  the  treaty  of  Cateau- 
Cambr^sis  (1569),  and  Henry  II.  of  France 
detained  him  and  Alva  as  hostages  for  its  exe- 
cution. William  was  of  a  gay  and  lively  dispo- 
sition, and  was  called  **the  Silent"  from  the 
skill  with  which  he  concealed  his  emotions 
when  the  French  king  incautiously  revealed 
to  him  his  plot  to  exterminate  ^*  that  accursed 
vermin  "  the  Protestants.  On  Philip's  depar- 
ture for  Spain  he  appointed  William  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  state  which  was  to  assiEt 
his  half  sister  Margaret  of  Parma  in  the  re« 
genoy  of  the  Netherlands.  He  opposed  the 
persecution  of  the  Protestants,  and  finally,  in 
conjunction  with  Egmont,  Horn,  and  others, 
brought  about  the  removal  of  their  principal 
enemy.  Cardinal  Granvelle  (1564).  But  he  was 
unable  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  in- 
quisition and  the  increasing  rigor  against  here- 
tics, though  he  refused  to  enforce  the  king's 
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edicts  in  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Friesland, 
and  Utrecht,  of  which  he  was  the  stadtholder. 
Ho  disapproved  of  the  rash  measores  of  the 
gusux  or  *' beggars;"  bnt  when  pacific  resis- 
tance became  evidently  unavailing,  he  proposed 
to  Egmont  and  Horn,  though  in  vain,  forcible 
measures  against  the  threatened  invasion  of 
Spanish  troops.'  In  1567  he  pacified  Antwerp, 
where  the  Oalvinists  had  risen  in  insurrection, 
and  shortly  afterward  resigned  all  his  offices 
and  withdrew  to  Germany,  four  months  before 
Alva*s  arrival  at  Brussels  with  a  Spanish  army. 
Horn  and  Egmont  were  seized  as  traitors ;  the 
*^  blood  council "  was  established,  and  as  Wil- 
liam disregarded  the  summons  (January,  1568) 
to  appear  before  it,  he  was  proscribed,  his  prop- 
erty was  confiscated,  and  his  son  the  count  of 
Buren  was  sent  to  Spain  as  a  hostage.  William 
published  an  eloquent  ^^Justification  against 
the  False  Blame  of  his  Oalumniators,"  and  be- 
gan to  raise  money  and  troops  in  concert  with 
the  Protestant  princes  of  G,ermany.  The  first 
operations  miscarried ;  his  brother  Louis  was 
driven  back  from  Fri^land,  and  William  with 
80,000  men  in  vain  sought  to  engage  Alva  in 
battle  in  Brabant,  and  was  forced  to  retire  to 
French  Flanders ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1569  he 
and  his  brothers  Louis  and  Henry  and  1,200  of 
his  soldiers  joined  the  Huguenots  under  Oo- 
ligni.  He  had  been  approaching  the  reformed 
worship  step  by  step,  but  it  was  not  until  four 
years  after  this  that  he  first  publicly  attended 
communion  at  a  Oalvinist  meeting.  In  the 
autumn  of  1669  he  returned  to  Germany,  where 
he  issued  letters  of  marque  to  privateers  to 
prey  upon  Spanish  ships.  The  capture  of  Briel 
in  April,  1572,  by  these  "  beggars  of  the  sea," 
was  followed  by  an  almost  instantaneous  rising 
throughout  the  provinces.  Flushing,  Leyden, 
Haarlem,  Dort,  and  many  other  cities,  as  well 
as  the  see  of  Utrecht,  recognized  William's 
authority.  In  July  he  crossed  the  Rhine  with 
24,000  troops,  captured  Roermond,  and  occu- 
pied other  towns,  while  his  brother  Louis  had 
m  the  mean  time  taken  Mons.  But  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew  cut  him  off  from  all 
hope  of  further  assistance  from  France,  and 
once  more  he  was  compelled  to  disband  his 
army.  Mons  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards, 
as  well  as  other  towns  of  Brabant  and  Flan- 
ders. In  July,  1573,  they  sacked  Haarlem, 
after  a  siege  of  seven  months,  in  which  they 
had  lost  upward  of  10,000  men;  but  they 
failed  to  reduce  Alkmaar,  and  the  patriots 
achieved  naval  victories  and  took  Midaelburg. 
William  in  the  mean  time  had  collected  6,000 
troops  at  Bommel,  and  early  in  1574  sent  or- 
ders to  Louis  to  join  him.  On  the  way  from 
France  the  latter  was  defeated  by  Avila,  and 

?erished,  together  with  his  brother  Henry, 
he  siege  of  Leyden,  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  Spaniards  in  order  to  intercept 
Louis,  was  now  resumed ;  but  William  inun- 
dated the  country  by  cutting  the  dikes,  and 
sent  Admiral  Boisot  with  a  fieet  to  relieve  the 
place,  the  Spaniards  taking  to  flight  on  the 


appxx>ach  of  the  ships.  In  October,  1574,  the 
estates  of  Holland  placed  nearly  all  authority 
in  the  hands  of  the  prince.  A  conference  with 
the  Spanish  commissioners  at  Breda  in  March, 
1575,  led  to  no  result.  A  mutiny  among  the 
Spanish  soldiers  engaged  in  pillage  induced 
the  five  provinces  which  had  adhered  to  Spain 
to  join  William  and  send  delegates  to  the 
states  general  at  Ghent  (October,  1576),  at 
which  a  league  was  formed  (November)  against 
the  common  enemy,  and  freedom  of  worship 
was  granted  to  all  denominations.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1577,  the  new  Spanish  governor,  Don 
John  of  Austria,  issued  an  edict  pretending 
to  grant  nearly  all  the  demands  of  the  patriots ; 
but  William  repelled  his  attempts,  which  he 
had  reason  to  believe  were  treacherous.  His 
popularity  now  gave  umbrage  to  a  portion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  nobilitj,  who  invited  the 
young  archduke  Matthias  to  act  as  governor 
general;  but  his  administration  was  only  nom- 
inal, while  William  as  lieutenant  general  was 
the  virtual  ruler  in  conjunction  witn  the  states 
general.  Hostilities  broke  out  anew.  Don 
John  of  Austria  overwhelmed  the  Ketherland- 
ers  near  G^mbloux,  Jan.  81, 1578,  and  occupied 
Louvain  and  other  places.  Amsterdam,  how- 
ever, sided  with  William,  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, jealous  of  the  designs  of  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  who  at  the  instance  of  the  Catholic 
nobles  had  arrived  with  troops  from  iVance, 
with  the  double  purpose  of  repelling  the  Span- 
iards and  suppluiting  William,  subsidized  an- 
other army  of  12,000  men  under  the  count 
palatine  John  Casimir;  but  both  expeditions 
proved  abortive.  Alexander  Famese,  succeed- 
mg  as  governor  on  the  death  of  Don  John, 
gained  over  the  Walloon  provinces,  where  Wil- 
liam had  incurred  hostility  by  quelling  an 
outbreak  among  the  Catholics,  and  in  1579- 
'80  took  possession  of  Maestricht,  Mechlin, 
and  Groningen.  Before  this,  however,  the 
prince,  tiirough  his  brother  John,  had  succeed- 
ed in  uniting  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Fries- 
land,  Groningen,  Overyssel,  and  Gelderland  in 
a  league  for  mutual  defence  and  assistance. 
This  union,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
foundation  of  the  Dutch  republic,  was  conoln- 
ded  at  Utrecht  in  January,  1579 ;  and  on  July 
26, 1581,  the  United  Provinces,  in  an  assembly 
at  the  Hague,  solemnly  proclaimed  their  inde- 

Sendence.  The  sovereignty  was  offered  to  the 
uke  of  Anjou.  Although  "  Father  William,*' 
as  he  was  popularly  callMl,  had  the  confidence 
of  the  whole  people,  he  contented  himself  with 
the  governorship  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  in 
order  not  to  give  umbrage  to  France,  and  An- 
jou assumed  the  administration  of  the  other 
provinces.  Even  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
latter  in  1582,  William  refused  the  general  gov- 
ernment. The  duke  died  in  France  in  June, 
1684,  and  before  measures  could  be  taken  to 
appoint  his  successor  William  of  Orange  was 
assassinated.  Several  attempts  upon  his  life 
had  been  made  under  the  influence  of  the  re- 
ward of  25,000  crowns  and  a  patent  of  nobility 
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offered  by  Philip  II.  since  1580  for  his  assas- 
sination, and  once  he  was  dangerously  wound- 
ed, llie  task  was  at  last  undertaken  by  Bal- 
tazar  Gr^rard,  a  Burgundian  fanatic,  who  shot 
him  through  the  body  as  he  was  leaving  the 
dining  room.  William  expired  a  few  minutes 
afterward  in  the  arms  of  his  wife  and  sister. 
The  assassin,  after  undergoing  frightful  tor- 
tures, was  beheaded  on  July  14;  but  his  family 
was  ennobled  by  Philip  and  endowed  with 
confiscated  estates  of  the  prince.  William  was 
about  the  middle  height,  and  well  made,  but 
spare.  His  complexion  was  brown,  his  head 
was  small  and  symmetrical,  and  his  brow  capa- 
cious. Next  to  piety  his  chief  characteristic 
was  firmness.  His  military  genius  was  early 
recognized  by  Charles  V.,  and  in  political  saga- 
city he  had  no  superior.  He  left  12  children. 
By  Anne  of  £gmont  he  had  one  son,  the  count 
of  Buren,  and  a  daughter ;  by  his  second  wife, 
Anna  of  Saxony,  two  daughters  and  the  cele- 
brated Maurice  of  Nassau;  by  Charlotte  of 
Bourbon,  six  daughters;  and  by  his  fourth 
wife,  the  widowed  Louise  de  Teligny,  daughter 
of  Coligni,  one  son,  Frederick  Henry  (1684 — 
1647),  who  succeeded  Maurice  as  stadtholder. 
A  memorial  tower  in  his  honor  was  inaugura- 
ted at  Dillenburg,  Jane  29, 1875.~See  Schiller, 
Oeachiehte  dei  AltfalU  d&r  NUderhmde;  6a- 
chard,  Carrespandanee  de  Ovillaume  le  Tact- 
turns  (5  vols.,  Brussels,  1847-^66)  ;  Motley, 
"The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic"  (8  vols., 
London  and  New  York,  1866);  Zlose,  Wil- 
helm  I.  wn  Oranien  (edited  by  Wuttke,  Leip- 
sic,  1864) ;  and  Ernst  Herrmann,  Wilhelm  ton 
Oranien  (Stuttgart,  1878). 

WILUAH  OF  WTKEHAM,  an  English  states- 
man, bom  at  Wickham,  Hampshire,  in  1824, 
died  at  South  Waltham,  Sept.  24,  1404.  He 
was  educated  at  Winchester,  and  became  sec- 
retary to  Sir  Nicholas  Uvedale,  governor  of 
Winchester  castle.  In  May,  1866,  he  was  ap- 
pointed clerk  of  all  the  king's  works  in  his 
manors  of  Henle  and  Yeshampsted,  and  in 
October  "chief  keeper  and  surveyor  of  the 
castles  of  the  king  at  Windsor,  Leeds,  Dover, 
and  Hadlee."  He  built  a  strong  castle  at 
Queenborough  in  the  isle  of  Sheppey.  In 
1367  the  king  ^ve  him,  though  then  a  layman, 
the  rectory  of  Pulham  in  Norfolk.  In  1361  he 
was  ordained  subdeacon,  and  in  1862  priest. 
In  1364  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  privy  seal, 
and  in  1866  secretary  of  state  and  bishop  of 
Winchester.  In  September,  1867,  he  was  ap- 
pointed lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  which 
office  he  resigned  March  24,  1871.  C)harges 
were  made  against  him  in  1876  of  misappro- 
priations of  money,  which  were  narrowed 
down  to  the  fact  that  he  had  forgiven  half  of 
a  fine  of  £60.  His  property  was  seized,  and 
he  was  banished  from  his  see,  but  was  restored 
after  the  accession  of  Richard  II.  He  was 
again  created  lord  chancellor  in  1889,  but  re- 
signed in  1391.  He  founded  a  college  at  Win- 
chester, and  one  at  Oxford,  still  called  New 
college,  and  rebuilt  the  cathedral  at  Winchester. 


WnXIAMSt  I.  The  extreme  N.  W.  county  of 
Ohio,  bordering  on  Indiana  and  Michigan,  and 
intersected  by  the  St.  Joseph's  and  TifiSn  riv- 
ers; area,  600  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  20,991. 
The  surface  is  generally  undulating  and  the 
soil  fertile.  The  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  railroad  traverses  it.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1670  were  809,099  bushels  of  wheat, 
817,760  of  Indian  com,  284,226  of  oats,  89,792 
of  potatoes,  671,762  lbs.  of  butter,  144,686 
of  wool,  and  80,216  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
6,761  horses,  6,682  milch  cows,  8,267  other 
cattle,  89,779  sheep,  and  17,718  swine;  2  man- 
ufactories of  agricultural  implements,  10  of 
carriages  and  wagons,  6  tanneries,  4  currying 
establishments,  1  flour  miD,  17  saw  mills,  and 
4  woollen  mills.  Capital,  Bryan.  DtAN.  W. 
county  of  Dakota,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Mis- 
souri, not  included  in  the  census  of  1870; 
area,  about  2,600  sq.  m.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Big  Knife  and  Little  Missouri  rivers.  The 
surface  is  chiefly  rolling  prairie. 

WnUAJiSy  Beaar,  an  American  clei^yman, 
who  claimed  to  be  Louis  XVII.  of  France, 
bom  at  Caughnawaga,  N.  Y.,  about  1787,  died 
at  Hoganstown,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  28, 1868.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Thomas  Williams, 
an  Indian  chief,  and  grandson  of  Eunice,  daugh- 
ter of  "the  redeemed  captive."  (See  Wil- 
liams, John.)  He  was  educated  at  Longmea- 
dow,  Mass.,  served  among  the  Canadian  Indians 
as  a  secret  agent  of  the  United  States  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  was  severely  wounded  at 
Plattsburgh  in  1814.  He  acted  as  a  lay  mis- 
sionary of  the  Episcopal  church  among  the  In- 
dians for  several  years,  and  was  ordained  in 
1826.  He  translated  the  Prayer  Book  into  the 
Mohawk  tongue,  and  published  an  Indian  spell- 
ing book,  and  a  work  translated  into  English 
under  the  title  "  Caution  against  our  Common 
Enemy"  (Albany,  1816).  About  1842  he  be- 
gan to  make  known  his  claim  to  be  the  son  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  who  he  as- 
serted had  been  successfully  abstracted  from  his 
revolutionary  prison  in  Paris,  and  brought  to 
America  by  an  agent  of  the  royal  family.  The 
Rev.  J.  H.  Hanson  of  New  York  set  forth  the 
story  in  "  Putnam's  Monthly  "  in  1858,  and  af- 
terward in  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Lost  Prince  " 
(New  York,  1864).  Williams's  "  Life  of  Te-ho- 
ra-gwa-ne-gen,  alias  Thomas  Williams,  a  Chief 
of  the  Caughnawaga  Tribe  of  Indians,"  was 
privately  printed  (91  pages,  Albany,  1869). 

WILLIAH8,  EpbralB,  an  American  soldier,  bom 
in  Newton,  Mass.,  Feb.  24,  1716,  killed  near 
Lake  George,  Sept.  8,  1766.  In  early  life  he 
was  a  sailor,  but  afterward  became  a  soldier, 
and  in  the  Anglo-French  war  (1740-'48)  he 
was  a  captain  in  the  provincial  service  in  Can- 
ada. In  1760  the  government  granted  him 
200  acres  of  land  in  the  present  townships  of 
Adams  and  Williamstown,  on  which  Fort  Mas- 
sachusetts was  built.  He  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  that  and  of  all  the  line  of  border  forts 
W.  of  the  Connecticut  river.  In  1766,  after 
the  renewal  of  hostilities  between  England  and 
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France,  lie  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
regiment  intended  to  cooperate  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson  in  the  projected  campaign  against 
Oanada.  On  his  way  thither,  under  a  presenti- 
ment of  his  earlj  fall,  he  devised  his  landed 
and  other  property  for  the  support  of  a  free 
school  among  the  settlers,  from  the  avails  of 
which,  88  years  afterward,  Williams  college 
arose.  (See  Williams  Colleox.)  On  the  morn- 
ing of  Sept.  8,  1755,  at  the  head  of  1,200  men, 
he  was  ordered  on  a  reconnoissance  of  Dies- 
kaa*8  advancing  force,  fell  into  an  amhuscade 
of  French  and  Indians  near  the  head  of  Lake 
George,  and  was  shot  through  the  head.  The 
alumni  of  Williams  college  in  1854  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory  on  the  spot  where 
he  fell.    He  was  never  man-ied. 

WILUAHS,  Helea  Maria,  an  English  authoress, 
horn  in  the  north  of  England  in  1762,  died  in 
Paris  in  Decemher,  1827.  She  went  to  Lon- 
don at  the  age  of  18,  and  in  1782  published 
*'  Edwin  and  Elfrida,^'  a  poem.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  "  Ode  on  the  Peace "  (London, 
1783),  "Peru,  a  Poem"  (1784),  "Poem  on  the 
Slave  Trade"  (1788),  and  "Julia,  a  Novel" 
(1790).  She  settled  in  Paris  in  1790,  and  pub- 
lished "Letters  from  France"  (2  series,  1790- 
'92).  She  advocated  the  doctrines  of  the  Giron- 
dists, and  was  imprisoned,  but  released  on  the 
death  of  Robespierre.  Her  subsequent  works 
are :  "  Letters  containing  a  Sketch  of  the  Pol- 
itics of  France,  and  of  Scenes  in  the  Prisons  of 
Paris"  (4  vols.,  1795-'8);  "Tour  in  Switzer- 
land" (2  vols.,  1798);  "Sketches  of  Manners 
and  Opinions  in  the  French  Republic  "  (2  vols., 
1801);  "  Correspondence  of  Louis  XVl.,  with 
Observations"  (8  vols.,  1803);  "Narrative  of 
Events  in  France"  (1816);  and  "Letters  on 
Events  in  France  since  the  Restoration  in  1815  " 
(1819).  OoUective  editions  of  her  poems  ap- 
peared in  1786  and  1828.  She  wrote  the  hymn 
"  While  thee  I  seek,  protecting  Power." 

WilififAlifS,  Jmm  L.,  an  American  civil  engi- 
neer, bom  in  Stokes  oo,,  N.  0.,  May  6,  1807. 
His  family  removed  to  Oincinnati  in  1814.  He 
was  one  of  the  engineers  detailed  to  make  the 
preliminary  survey  for  the  Miami  and  Erie  ca^ 
nal,  and  continued  in  the  engineer  corps  of  Ohio 
from  1824  to  1882,  constructing  a  portion  of 
the  Miami  and  Erie  canal,  and  also  of  the  Ohio 
canal.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  by  the  state 
of  Indiana  chief  engineer  of  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  canal,  and  in  1887  chief  engineer  of  all  the 
internal  improvements  of  the  state,  embracing 
about  1,800  m.  of  canals,  railroads,  and  other 
works.  With  the  exception  of  five  years,  du- 
ring which  the  construction  of  the  public  works 
of  Indiana  was  suspended,  he  has  continued  to 
act  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
canal,  though  mainly  as  an  advisory  officer; 
but  he  has  been  chiefly  engaged  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  construction  and 
direction  of  railroads.  In  1858  he  became 
chief  engineer  of  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
railroad,  afterward  consolidated  with  other 
roads  as  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chi- 


cago railway.  He  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  this  company  yearly  since  1856.  In  1864 
Mr.  Williams  was  appointed  by  President  Lin- 
coln a  director  on  the  part  of  the  government 
of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  and  devoted  his 
attention  chiefly  to  securing  the  best  location 
through  the  Rocky  mountain  region.  He  was 
reappointed  annually  till  1869,  when  he  re- 
signed after  the  completion  of  the  work  and 
opening  of  railroad  traffic  across  the  conti- 
nent. In  that  year  he  was  appointed  by  the 
U.  S.  district  court  receiver  of  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids and  Indiana  railroad;  he  held  that  posi- 
tion, and  also  that  of  chief  engineer,  until 
1871,  having  built  200  m.  of  the  work  under 
the  orders  of  the  court.  In  June,  1871,  he 
was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, Richmond,  and  Fort  Wayne  railroad,  and, 
having  located  and  built  the  unfinished  por- 
tion, 65  m.,  resigned  in  1872. 

WIMJAMHy  Jehu,  an  American  clergyman, 
known  as  "the  redeemed  captive,"  bom  in 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  Dec.  10,  1644,  died  in  Deer- 
field,  Mass.,  June  12, 1729.  He  became  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Deerfield  in  1688,  and  in  1704 
was  captured  with  his  wife  and  six  children 
by  a  party  of  French  and  Indians,  and  carried 
to  Canada.  On  the  second  day^s  march  Mrs. 
Williams  fell  from  exhaustion,  and  was  des- 
patched with  a  tomahawk.  He  was  well  treat- 
ed in  captivity,  and  in  1706  was  redeemed, 
and  arrived  in  Boston  Nov.  21,  with  57  other 
captives,  among  whom  were  two  of  his  chil- 
dren. His  daughter  Eunice,  10  years  of  age, 
was  left  behind,  and  married  an  Indian.  He 
resumed  his  pastoral  charge  at  Deerfield,  and 
published  a  narrative  of  his  captivity,  entitled 
"  The  Redeemed  Captive."    (See  Deebfisld.) 

WILUAHS,  MMj  an  English  missionary,  bom 
at  Tottenham,  near  London,  June  29,  1796, 
murdered  at  Dillon's  bay  in  the  island  of  £r- 
romango.  New  Hebrides,  Nov.  20,  1889.  At 
the  age  of  20  the  London  missionary  society 
sent  him  with  his  wife  to  Eimeo,  one  of  the 
Society  islands.  Thence,  after  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  language,  they  removed,  first 
to  Huahine,  and  finally  to  Raiatea.  He  was 
very  successful  here  for  about  five  years, 
after  which  he  visited  the  Hervey  islands  and 
founded  a  mission  at  Raratonga  (1823).  Ho 
learned  the  language  of  the  Hervey  islands, 
prepared  some  books,  and  translated  a  portion 
of  the  Bible.  Having  no  vessel,  he  made  all 
the  necessary  tools,  and  in  15  weeks  built  and 
launched  a  boat  60  ft.  long  and  18  ft.  wide^ 
the  sails  being  made  of  native  matting,  the 
cordage  of  the  bark  of  the  hibiscus,  the  oakum 
of  cocoanut  husks  and  banana  stumps,  and 
the  sheaves  of  iron  wood.  In  this  vessel,  with- 
in the  next  four  years,  he  explored  almost  the 
whole  of  the  South  sea  islands.  During  this 
time  the  Samoan  mission  was  established,  and 
the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the 
Raratongan  language  completed.  He  visited 
England  in  1884,  procured  the  publication  of 
his  Raratongan  Testament  by  the  British  and 
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foreign  Bible  lodety,  raised  £4,000  for  a  mia- 
aionary  ship,  the  Oamden,  published  a  *'  Nar- 
rative of  Missionary  Enterprises  in  the  Booth 
Sea  Islands,  with  Remarks  npon  the  Natural 
Historj  of  the  Isdands,  Origin,  Langaages, 
Traditions,  and  Usaees  of  the  Inhabitants" 
(London  and  New  York,  1887),  and  prepared 
plans  for  a  theological  school  at  Biaratonga 
and  a  high  school  at  Tahiti.  After  his  return 
in  1838,  he  sailed  with  one  companion  for  the 
New  Hebrides,  to  plant  a  mission,  but  both 
were  killed  bj  the  natives.  Of  several  me* 
moirs  of  Mr.  Williams,  the  most  complete  is 
that  by  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Prout  (1848). 

WniilAWHy  MMior,  an  English  orientalist,  bom 
in  Bombay,  where  his  father  was  surveyor 
general,  in  1819.  He  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1844,  and  became  professor  of  Sanskrit  at 
Hoileybury  college,  after  the  abolition  of  which 
in  1858  he  superintended  oriental  studies  at 
Cheltenham  for  two  years.  In  December, 
1860,  he  was  elected  Boden  Sanskrit  profes- 
aor  at  Ozford.  He  has  published  a  *^  Practical 
Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  Language,  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  Classical  Languages  of 
Europe"  (1848;  2d  ed.,  Oxford,  1857);  an 
English-Sanskrit  dictionary  (1851);  transla- 
tions of  three  Sanskrit  dramas  (1849-'55); 
^^  Original  Papers  illustrating  the  History  of 
the  Application  of  the  Roman  Alphabet  to 
the  Languages  of  India"  (1859);  '* Story  of 
Nala,"  a  Sanskrit  poem,  with  vocabulary  and 
Dean  Milman^s  translation  (Oxford,  1860); 
** Indian  Epic  Poetry"  (1868);  "A  Sanskrit 
and  English  Dictionary"  (4to,  1872) ;  *^ Indian 
Wisdom"  (1875);  and  several  works  on  the 
Hindostanee  language. 

WILLIAII89  Rsgcr,  the  founder  of  the  colony 
of  Bhode  Island,  born  in  Wales  in  1599  (and 
not  in  1606,  as  supposed  by  Dr.  Elton),  died 
in  Rhode  Island  in  1688.  At  an  early  a^e  he 
went  to  London,  and  attracted  by  his  short- 
hand notes  of  sermons,  and  of  speeches  in  the 
star  chamber^  the  attention  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  who  sent  him  to  Sutton's  hospital,  now 
the  Charterhouse,  of  which  he  was  elected  a 
scholar,  July  25,  1621,  and  obtained  an  exhibi- 
tion July  9, 1624.  According  to  Arnold,  the 
historian  of  Rhode  Island,  he  was  admitted  to 
Pembroke  college,  Cambridge,  Jan.  29,  1628, 
and  matriculated  pensioner  July  7,  1625.  He 
took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  January,  1627. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  he  studied  law ;  but  if 
so,  it  could  have  been  for  a  short  time  only, 
for  it  is  certain  that  he  had  been  a  clergyman 
of  the  church  of  England  when  at  the  dose  of 
1680  he  embarked  for  America.  He  became  a 
Puritan  of  the  extreme  wing,  and  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  wing  whose  tendencies  toward  the 
views  of  the  Baptists  were  the  immediate  oc- 
casion of  the  rapid  rise  of  that  denomination 
in  England.  Arriving  at  Boston,  Feb.  5, 1681, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  Mary,  he  soon  in- 
curred the  hostility  of  the  authorities,  chiefly 
by  denying  that  the  magistrates  had  a  right  to 
punish  for  any  but  civU  offences,  and  shortly 
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went  to  Salem  to  become  the  assistant  of  Pas- 
tor Skelton.  The  general  court'  remonstrated 
against  his  settlement  there,  and  complained 
that  he  had  refused  *^  to  join  with  the  congrega- 
tion at  Boston,  because  they  would  not  make  a 
public  declaration  of  their  repentance  for  hav- 
ing communion  with  the  churches  of  England 
while  they  lived  there ;"  and  besides  this,  "  had 
declared  his  opinion  that  the  magistrate  might 
not  punish  a  breach  of  the  aabbaA,  nor  any 
other  offence  as  it  was  a  breach  of  the  first 
table."  The  objections  of  Williams  to  the 
church  of  England  were,  first,  that  it  was  com- 
posed of  pious  and  worldly  men  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  second,  that  it  assumed  authority 
over  the  conscience,  and  was  persecuting.  The 
first  of  these  objections  the  Puritans  of  Boston 
shared  theoretically  with  Williams.  But  while 
Williams  was  practically  a  consistent  and  rigid 
separatist  from  the  beginning,  his  Puritan 
brethren  were,  in  his  view,  chargeable  with 
inconsistency  and  unseemly  concession.  The 
second  objection  assailed  the  theocracy  which 
his  brethren  themselves  were  rearing  on  the 
shores  of  New  England.  His  ministry  at  Salem 
was  brief ;  before  the  dose  of  aummer  perse- 
cution obliged  him  to  retire  to  Plymouth, 
where  for  two  years  he  was  the  assistant  of 
the  pastor,  Ralph  Smith.  Here  too  he  formed 
acquaintance  with  leading  chiefs  of  the  In- 
dians, and  gained  a  knowledge  of  their  lan- 
guage. He  was  invited  to  return  to  Salem, 
and  became  the  assistant  and  then  the  suc- 
cessor of  Skelton ;  and  his  enemies  affirm  that 
"in  one  yearns  time  he  filled  that  place  with 
principles  of  rigid  separation,  tending  to  Ana- 
baptistry."  In  the  autumn  of  1 685  the  general 
court  banished  him  from  the  colony,  ordering 
him  to  depart  within  six  weeke^  because  he 
had  called  m  question  the  authority  of  magis- 
trates in  respect  to  two  things,  one  relating  t^ 
the  right  of  the  king  to  appropriate  and  grant 
the  lands  of  the  Ladians  without  purchase, 
and  the  other  to  the  right  of  the  civil  power  to 
impose  faith  and  worship.  Cn  the  first  of 
these  points  Williams  at  one  time  made  expla- 
nations that  were  deemed  satisfactory  ;  on  the 
other  the  divergence  was  hopeless,  the  minis* 
ters  who  gave  their  advice  at  the  request  of 
the  court  declaring  that  opinions  which  would 
not  allow  the  magistrate  to  intermeddle,  even 
to  restrain  a  church  from  heresy  or  apostasy, 
were  not  to  be  endured,  and  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintaining  with  inflexible  rigor  the 
absolute  and  eternal  distinction  between  the 
spheres  of  the  civil  government  and  the  Chris- 
tian diurch.  In  reply  to  the  charges  and  in 
defence  of  his  views  Williams  published  a  pam< 
phlet  entitled  **  Mr.  Cotton's  Letter  Examined 
and  Answered."  The  period  allowed  him  to 
prepare  for  his  departure  had  been  extended 
to  tne  coming  spring.  But  his  doctrines  were 
spreading,  and  his  purpose  of  founding  a  colo- 
ny, dose  at  hand  and  embodying  his  princi- 
ples, had  become  known.  It  was  uieref  ore  de- 
termined to  send  him  to  England  at  once,  an.d 
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a  ■mall  vessel  was  despatched  to  Salem  to  bring 
him  awaj.  Bat  he  was  forewarned,  and  had 
left  before  the  vessel  arrived.  In  midwinter, 
abandoning  his  friends  and  his  family,  **  sorely 
tossed  for  14  weeks,  not  knowing  what  bread 
or  bed  did  mean,*'  he  had  gone  through  the 
wilderness  to  the  shores  of  the  Narragansett. 
After  purchasing  lands  of  Oasamequin  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Seekonk  river,  and  plant- 
ing his  corn,  he  learned  that  he  was  withm  the 
boonds  of  Plymouth  colony,  and  set  out  with 
five  companions  on  new  explorations.  In  a 
canoe  they  went  down  the  stream,  turned  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  ascended  the 
river  which  forms  its  western  boundary,  to  a 
spot  which  tradition  has  consecrated  as  their 
landing.  '^  I  having  made  covenant  of  peace- 
able neighborhood  with  all  the  sachems  and 
nations  round  about  us,''  says  Williams,  **  and 
having,  of  a  sense  of  God's  merciful  provi- 
dence unto  me  in  my  distress,  called  the  place 
Providence,  I  desired  it  might  be  for  a  shelter 
for  persons  distressed  for  conscience."  The 
fundamental  article  of  government,  establish- 
ing a  pure  democracy,  with  absolute  inhibition 
of  control  over  the  consciences  of  men,  which 
persons  admitted  to  this  corporation  were  re- 
quired to  sign,  was  in  these  words:  "We, 
whose  names  are  hereunder,  desirous  to  in- 
habit in  the  town  of  Providence,  do  promise  to 
subject  oarselves,  in  active  or  passive  obe- 
dience, to  all  such  orders  or  agreements  as  shall 
be  made  for  public  good  of  the  body,  in  an  or- 
derly way,  by  the  major  consent  of  the  present 
inhabitants,  masters  of  families,  incorporated 
together  in  a  town  fellowship,  and  others 
whom  they  shall  admit  unto  the  same,  only  in 
civil  -things."  The  method  of  planting  the  first 
church  in  Providence,  now  known  as  the  first 
Baptist  church  in  that  city,  answers  to  views 
touching  that  matter  which  had  been  set  forth 
by  early  English  Baptists  in  Holland,  fugitives 
from  persecution  in  England,  who  had  been 
likewise  teachers  of  Williams  in  respect  to  the 
rights  of  conscience.  These  Baptists  had  in- 
stituted baptism  among  themselves  by  author- 
izing certain  of  their  own  number  to  be  ad- 
ministrators of  the  rite.  Afc  Providence,  in 
March,  1689,  Ezekiel  HoUiman,  a  layman,  first 
baptized  Williams,  and  then  Williams  baptized 
HoUiman,  "and  some  ten  more."  But  Wil- 
liams seems  to  have  had  early  doubts  of  the 
validity  of  the  proceeding;  at  any  rate,  he  soon 
withdrew  from  his  associates  in  this  measure. 
Various  explanations  of  his  withdrawing  have 
been  given,  and  prominent  among  these  the 
absence  of  "  a  visible  succession  "  of  authorized 
administrators  of  the  rite  of  baptism.  The 
history  of  Roger  Williams,  for  the  succeeding 
half  century,  is  the  history  of  Providence  and 
of  Rhode  Island.  The  colony  was  for  some 
years  a  pure  democracy,  transacting  its  public 
business  in  town  meetings;  but  in  1648  Wil- 
liams was  sent  to  England  to  procure  a  charter. 
He  was  successfal,  and  returned,  in  1644.  On 
his  voyage  to  England  he  wrote  his  "  Key  into 


the  Languages  of  America,"  including  observa* 
tions  on  the  manners,  habits,  laws,  and  reli- 
gion of  the  Indian  tribes.  He  also  published 
there  "  The  Bloudy  Tenent  of  Persecution  for 
Cause  of  Oonscience,  discussed  in  a  Confer* 
ence  between  Truth  and  Peace"  (new  ed.. 
Providence,  1867).  On  the  occurrence  of 
new  diflSculties  in  the  colony,  he  was  again 
sent  to  Endand  in  1651,  and  was  equally 
successful.    While  abroad  the  second  time  he 

Sublished  "  Experiments  of  Spiritual  Life  and 
[ealth,  and  their  Preservatives,"  which  he  says 
was  written  "  in  the  thickest  of  the  native  In- 
dians of  America,  in  their  very  wild  houses, 
and  by  their  barbarous  fires ;"  "  The  Hireling 
Ministry  none  of  Chrbt's,  or  a  Discourse  touch- 
ing the  Propagating  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
Jesus;"  and  "The  Bloudy  Tenent  yet  more 
Bloudy  by  Mr.  Cotton's  Endeavor  to  wash  it 
white  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb."  He  also  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  and  was  intimate  with  Mil- 
ton. His  employments,  as  well  as  the  scope 
and  character  of  his  learning,  are  thus  indi- 
cated in  a  letter  written  to  Gov.  Winthrop  of 
Connecticut  soon  after  his  return :  "  It  pleased 
the  Lord  to  caU  me  for  some  time,  and  with 
some  persons,  to  practise  the  Hebrew,  the 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Dutch.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  council  (Mr.  Milton),  for  my  Dutch 
I  read  him,  read  me  many  more  languages. 
Grammar  rules  begin  to  be  esteemed  a  tyranny. 
I  taught  two  young  gentlemen,  a  parliament 
man's  sons,  as  we  teach  our  children  English, 
by  words,  phrases,  and  constant  talk,"  &c.  He 
returned  to  Rhode  Island  in  1654,  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year  was  elected  president 
of  the  colony,  an  office  which  he  held  for  two 
years  and  a  half.  He  refused  to  persecute  the 
Quakers,  but  in  1672  he  met  three  of  the  most 
eminent  preachers  of  the  sect  in  public  debate 
at  Newport,  and  afterward  published  a  contro- 
versial work  entitled  **  George  Fox  digged  out 
of  his  Burrowes."  His  infiuence  with  the  In- 
dians enabled  him  to  render  signal  services  to 
the  colonies  around  him,  by  averting  from 
them  the  calamities  of  savage  war ;  but  they 
ref ased  to  admit  Rhode  Island  into  the  New 
England  league,  and  even  put  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  her  procuring  the  means  of  defence. 
He  was  buried  in  his  family  burying  ground, 
near  the  spot  where  he  landed. — ^Memoirs  of 
the  life  of  Roger  Williams  have  been  written 
by  James  D.  Knowles  (Boston,  1883),  William 
Gammell  (Boston,  1846),  and  Romeo  Elton 
(London,  1852).  His  works,  with  a  volume 
of  letters,  have  been  reprinted  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  facsimile  by  the  Narragansett  dub 
(6  vols,  fol..  Providence,  1866-'75).  A  tract  by 
Williams,  recently  discovered,  is  in  the  John 
Carter  Brown  library.  Providence. — A  mono- 
graph was  published  at  Boston  in  18T6,  by  H. 
M.  Dexter,  D.  D.,  entitled  "As  to  Roger  Wil- 
liams and  his  *  Banishment '  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Plantation,  with  a  few  further  words 
concerning  the  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  Reli- 
gious Liberty." 
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WIIXIABHy  Kowlaikl,  an  English  clergyman, 
bom  at  Halkyn,  Flintshire,  Aug.  16,  1817, 
died  at  Broad  Chalk,  near  Salisbury,  Jan.  18, 
1870.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1840, 
and  became  fellow  and  in  1842  tutor  of  his 
college,  took  orders,  and  was  active  in  connec- 
tion with  reform  at  Cambridge.  In  1850  he 
became  vice  principal  and  professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  Welsh  theological  college  of  St.  David's 
at  Lampeter,  and  cha{>lain  to  the  bishop  of 
Llandaff.  He  was  appointed  select  preacher  at 
Cambridge  in  1854.  The  views  on  revelation, 
inspiration,  &c.,  expressed  in  his  sermons,  met 
with  much  opposition.  In  1859  he  was  ap- 
pointed vicar  of  Broad  Chalk,  and  he  resided 
there  from  1862.  Dr.  Williams  was  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  volume  of  **  Essays  and  Re* 
views  "  (1860),  and  for  this  was  prosecuted  in 
the  court  of  arches  and  condemned  in  Decem- 
ber, 1862 ;  but  the  judgment  was  reversed  by 
the  privy  council  in  February,  1 864.  His  other 
worn  are :  ^^  Rational  Godliness,  after  the  Mind 
of  Christaad  the. Written  Voice  of  the  Church  " 
(sermons  at  Cambridge,  1856) ;  "  Christianity 
and  Hinduism  Compared"  (1856);  ^* Broad 
Chalk  Sermon-Essays,  on  Nature,  Mediation, 
Atonement,  and  Absolution  "  ^1867) ;  the  **  He- 
brew Prophets,  translated  afresh"  (2  vols., 
1868-^71);  "Owen  Glendower,  a  Dramatic 
Biography,  and  other  Poems"  (1870);  and 
'* Psalms  and  Litanies"  (4to,  1872),  edited  by 
his  widow,  who  has  also  published  his  "  Life 
and  Letters"  (2  vols.,  1874). 

WILLlAn,  Sand  Wdk,  an  American  sino- 
logue, bom  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  1812. 
He  graduated  in  1882  at  the  Rensselaer  poly- 
technic institute  in  Troy,  and  in  1883  went  to 
Canton  as  a  printer  in  the  mission  of  the 
American  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign 
missions.  He  there  assisted  in  editing  the 
"  Chinese  Repository,"  a  monthly  publication 
begun  the  year  before  by  Dr.  Bridgman.  In 
1885  be  removed  to  Macao  to  complete  the 
printing  of  Medhnrst's  Hokke^n  dictionary. 
In  1887,  while  on  a  voyage  to  Japan  to  return 
home  some  shipwrecked  mariners,  he  learned 
their  language,  snd  translated  the  books  of 
Geneds  and  Matthew  into  it.  He  contributed 
about  one  third  to  Dr.  Bridgman's  *'  Chinese 
Ohrestomathy,"  and  published  "  Easy  Lessons 
in  Chinese"  (8vo,  Macao,  1842),  **  Chinese 
Commercial  Guide"  (1844),  and  "  English  and 
Chinese  Vocabulary  in  the  Court  Dialect" 
(1844).  He  visited  the  United  States  in  1845, 
ana,  to  obtain  funds  for  casting  a  font  of 
Chinese  type  in  Berlin,  delivered  lectures  on 
China,  which  were  enlarged  and  published 
under  the  title  of  <'  The  Middle  Kingdom  " 
(2  vols..  New  York,  1848).  Soon  afterward  he 
received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Union  col- 
lege. In  1848  he  returned  to  Canton,  and 
took  charge  of  the  '*  Chinese  Repository," 
which  was  discontinued  in  1851  with  its  20th 
volume.  Ho  accompanied  Com.  Perry's  expe- 
dition to  Japan  in  1858-*4  as  interpreter,  and 
in  1855  was  appointed  secretary  and  inter- 


preter to  the  United  States  legation  in  Japan, 
and  took  charge  of  it  until  the  arrival  of  the 
minister.  In  1856  he  published  a  '*  Tonic  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Chinese  Language,  in  the  Can- 
ton Dialect,"  and  an  enlarged  edition  of  the 
*'  Commercial  Guide,"  both  printed  at  the  mis- 
sion press  in  Macao,  which  was  burned  with 
most  of  the  books  in  December,  1856.  In 
1858  he  assisted  Mr.  Reed  at  Tientsin  in  the 
negotiations  connected  with  the  treaty,  and 
the  next  year  accompanied  Mr.  Ward  to  Pe- 
king to  exchange  the  ratifications.  He  re- 
visited the  United  States  in  1860-'61,  and  on 
his  retuni  to  China  in  1862  the  legation  was 
removed  to  Peking.  The  next  year  he  pub- 
lished the  fifth  edition  of  the  **  Commercial 
Guide,"  nearly  rewritten.  In  1874  he  pub- 
lished the  ^*  Syllabic  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese 
Language  "  (4to,  Shanghai),  containing  12,527 
characters  with  their  pronunciation  as  heard 
at  Peking,  Canton,  Amoy,  and  Shanghai. 
This  has  superseded  all  other  Chinese-English 
dictionaries.  A  new  edition  of  the  ^' Tonic 
Dictionary,"  revised  by  Dr.  Eitel,  has  been 
published  by  aid  of  the  English  authorities 
(Hong  Eong,  1876).  Dr.  Williams  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  1875. 

WIULIAU,  WflUaH,  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  bom  in  Lebanon,  Wind- 
ham CO.,  Conn.,  April  18,  1781,  died  there, 
Aug.  2, 1811.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1751.  In  1755  he  accompanied  his  rela- 
tive, Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  in  his  expedition 
to  Lake  George.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  council  of  safety,  and  in  October,  1775,  was 
sent  to  the  continental  congress.  His  property 
was  nearly  all  expended  in  the  war,  and,  going 
from  house  to  house,  he  obtained  many  pri- 
vate donations  to  supply  the  army.  He  served 
nearly  50  years  in  the  state  Ic^slature,  and 
took  part  in  the  state  convention  which  adopt- 
ed the  federal  constitution. 

WILLIAMS.  WlllaB  B.,  an  American  clerffy- 
man,  bom  m  New  York,  Oct.  14,  1804.  Ho 
graduated  at  Columbia  college  in  1822,  studied 
law,  practised  for  a  year,  and  after  a  visit  to 
Europe  entered  upon  the  ministry  in  the  Bap- 
tist denomination.  He  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Amity  street  Baptist  church,  at  the  time 
of  its  formation  in  1881,  and  still  retains  that 
office  (]  876),  notwithstanding  numerous  solici- 
tations to  accept  more  conspicuous  positions. 
He  has  published  two  volumes  of  discourses, 
"  Religious  Progress"  (Boston,  1860)  and  "Lec- 
tures on  the  Lord's  Prayer"  (Boston,  1851);  a 
volume  of  "  MisceUanies "  (New  York,  1850); 
and  ^' God's  Rescues,  or  Discourses  on  Luke 
XV."  (1871). 

WILLUnSBORG,  a  city  of  Virginia,  and  for- 
merly its  capital,  county  seat  of  James  City  co., 
about  50  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Richmond,  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  Atlsntic  ocean  at 
the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  bay;  pop.  in  1870, 
1,892,  of  whom  499  were  colored.  It  is  on  an 
elevated  plateau  in  the  peninsula  between  the 
York  and  James  rivers,  about  4  m.  from  the 
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former  and  8  m.  from  the  latter.  The  city  oon- 
bists  of  three  streets  nearly  parallel  with  each 
other.  It  is  the  Beat  of  the  eastern  lanatio 
asylam  of  Yirginia,  established  by  act  of  the 
colonial  assembly  in  1769  and  .opened  in  1773. 
This  is  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the 
country.  There  are  two  pabllc  schools  (one 
male  and  one  female)  for  each  race,  and  Bap- 
tist, Episcopal,  and  Methodist  chnrches.  The 
Episcopal  charoh  edifice  dates  from  1678,  and 
is  still  in  good  repair.  The  college  of  William 
and  Mary  is  adjacent  to  the  city.  (See  Wu/- 
HAM  AND  Mabt,  Colleob  OF.) — In  1699  an  act 
of  the  general  assembly  was  passed  directing 
the  building  of  the  capitol  and  the  city  of  Wil- 
Uamsburg  (so  named  from  William  III.)  at  the 
"  middle  plantation,"  and  giving  the  governor 
power  to  incorporate  the  city.  Several  parts 
of  this  act  not  having  been  executed,  it  was  re- 
enacted  with  additions  in  1706.  Tne  charter 
was  dated  Jaly  28,  1722.  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment having  been  removed  from  Jamestown 
in  1700,  the  general  assembly  met  in  the  col- 
lege till  the  completion  of  the  capitol  in  1704, 
and  again  from  1748  to  1752,  while  the  capi- 
tol, which  had  been  barned,  was  rebuilt.  In 
1780,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  1779,  the  seat  of 
government  was  removed  to  Richmond.  The 
governor's  house  or  palace,  completed  after 
1710,  was  burned  in  1781.  The  capitol  was 
again  burned  soon  after  1830.  A  battle  was 
fought  here  between  a  portion  of  the  federal 
forces  under  Gen.  McOlellan  and  the  confed- 
erates. May  5,  1862.    (See  Ohiokahomint.) 

WILLIAM8BPBCH,  an  E.  county  of  South 
Oarolina,  bounded  N.  E.  by  SLynch^s  creek  and 
the  Great  Pedee  river,  and  S.  W.  by  the  San- 
tee,  which  is  here  navigable  by  steamboats, 
and  drained  by  Black  river ;  area,  1,200  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  16,489,  of  whom  10,148  were 
colored ;  in  1876, 21,065,  of  whom  14,284  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  level  and  diversified 
by  pine  forests,  and  ^e  soU  is  generally  fer- 
tile. The  Northeastern  railroad  passes  through 
it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  108,- 
487  bushels  of  Indian  com,  87,011  of  sweet 
potatoes,  249,800  of  rice,  and  1,791  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  764  horses,  3,034  milch 
cows,  4,884  other  cattle,  3,487  sheep,  and  10,- 
902  swine;  12  manufactories  of  tar  and  tur- 
pentine, and  4  saw  mills.    Capital,  Eingstree. 

WlLUAHEOrURCffl,  N.  Y.    See  Bbookltn. 

WILLIAMS  OOLLfXaS^  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing at  Williamstown,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.  It 
owes  its  oriffin  to  the  bequest  of  Col.  Ephraim 
Williams,  whose  will  (1756)  directed  "  that  the 
remainder  of  his  lands  should  be  sold,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  his  executors,  within  five  years  after 
an  established  peace ;  and  that  the  interest  of  the 
moneys  arising  from  the  sale,  and  also  the  in- 
terest of  his  notes  and  bonds,  should  be  applied 
to  the  support  of  a  free  school  in  a  township 
west  of  Fort  Massachusetts;  provided  that 
•aid  township  fall  within  the  limits  of  Massa- 
chusetts, after  running  the  line  between  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  York;  and  provided  the 


said  township  when  incorporated  be  oaUed 
Williamstown.''  The  property  was  sold,  and 
the  funds  were  allowed  to  accumulate  till  1786, 
when  a  free  school  was  incorporated  by  the 
legislature,  nine  trustees  were  appointed,  and 
a  lottery  was  granted  for  raising  funds  to  erect 
a  school  house;  about  $3,600  was  thus  ob- 
tained, the  inhabitants  of  the  town  raised 
about  $2,000  more,  and  in  1790  a  brick  build- 
ing (now  the  West  college),  82  ft.  long,  42  ft 
broad,  and  four  stories  high,  was  completed. 
The  free  school  was  opened  Oct  20,  1791,  the 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Fitch  being  the  first  principal. 
In  1798  the  institution  was  incorporated  as  a 
college  under  the  name  of  Williams  hall;  the 
property  vested  in  the  free  school  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  college,  and  a  grant  of  $4,000 
was  made  from  the  state  treasury  to  purchase 
a  library  and  apparatus.  Mr.  Fitch  was  ap- 
pointed president  and  entered  upon  his  duties 
in  October,  1 793.  The  academy  was  continued 
till  1806.  The  first  commencement  of  the  col- 
lege was  held  Sept.  2,  1796,  when  four  stu- 
dents graduated.  A  catalogue  was  published 
in  1796,  said  to  have  been  the  first  college  cata- 
logue ever  printed  in  this  country;  the  col- 
lege had  then  77  students.  In  1816  the  Rev. 
Zephaniah  Swift  Moore  became  president 
Under  his  administration  strong  efforts  were 
made  to  remove  the  college  to  Northampton, 
but  the  le^slature  refused  its  sanction,  and  in 
1821  Dr.  Moore  resigned,  and  became  presi- 
dent of  Amherst  college.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Edward  Dorr  GrifiSn.  The  Berk- 
shire medical  institution  was  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  college  in  1828,  and  this 
relation  was  maintained  till  1882.  During 
President  GriflSn's  administration  a  large  build- 
ing was  erected,  containing  a  chapel  and  other 
rooms,  which  is  now  known  as  Griflin  hall. 
In  1836  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  whose  reputation  as  a 
metaphysician  gave  a  distinctive  character  to 
the  college.  Dr.  Hopkins  resigned  in  1872, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Hon.  Paul  Ansel 
Ohadbourne,  the  present  incumbent  (1876).  In 
1886  an  astronomical  observatory  was  built^ 
mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Prof. 
Albert  Hopkins,  who  also  erected  and  present- 
ed to  the  college  a  magnetic  observatory.  In 
1841  the  building  known  as  East  college  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  1842  two  new  build- 
ings, East  and  South  colleges,  were  erected. 
In  1846  a  library  building  was  erected  and 
named  Lawrence  hall.  Kellogg  hall  was  built 
in  1847;  Jackson  hall,  for  the  museum  of  nat- 
ural history,  in  1866;  Alumni  hall,  contain- 
ing a  new  chapel,  in  1860;  and  Goodrich  haU, 
containing  the  gymnasium  and  chemical  lec- 
ture room,  in  1866.  Near  the  college  build- 
ings is  the  *^  Mills  park,"  on  the  site  of  and 
commemorating  the  prayer  meeting  of  stu- 
dents in  which  originated  American  foreign 
missions.  In  1796  the  legislature  granted  the 
college  two  townships,  which  were  sold  for 
$10,000,  and  in  1806  and  1809  two  other  town- 
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ships,  sold  for  $10,000  more.  About  1820 
residents  of  Berkshire  county  gave  $17,500  to 
prevent  the  removal  of  the  college  to  North- 
ampton. In  1868  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts gave  the  college  $76,000  on  condition  that 
$76,000  more  should  be  secured  bj  voluntary 
donation.  The  productive  funds  of  the  col- 
lege now  exceed  $300,000,  and  its  funds  for 
the  benefit  of  needy  students  amount  to  $90,- 
000.  Prizes  amounting  to  $426  are  distribu- 
ted annually.  There  are  geological,  botanical, 
and  zoological  collections,  and  the  college 
library  contains  17,000  volumes.  All  the  in- 
struction is  given  directly  by  full  professors. 
In  1875-'6  mere  were  11  professors  and  170 
students.    The  number  of  graduates  is  1,641. 

WILLIAMSON.  L  A  central  county  of  Texas, 
drained  by  San  Gabriel  river  and  its  tributa- 
ries; area,  1,100  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  6,868, 
of  whom  801  were  ooloi^.  The  surface  is 
level  and  diversified  by  prairie  and  woodland, 
and  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  12,247  bushels  of  wheat, 
208,674  of  Indian  com,  5,086  of  sweet  poti^ 
toes,  22,618  lbs.  of  wool,  and  918  bales  of  cot- 
ton. There  were  7,946  horses,  8,481  milch 
oows,  29,221  other  cattle,  12,062  sheep,  and 
7,850  swine.  Oapital,  Georgetown.  IL  A  cen- 
tral cpunty  of  Tennessee,  drained  by  the  head 
streams  of  the  Harpeth  river ;  area,  476  sq,  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  25,828,  of  whom  11,411  were 
eolored.  The  surface  Ib  generally  hilly  and  the 
soil  highly  fertile.  Iron  ore  and  some  other 
minends  are^f  ouud.  The  county  is  intersected 
by  the  Louisville,  Nashville,  and  Great  South- 
em  railroad.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  ^7,294  bushels  of  wheat,  1,010,448  of 
Indian  com,  99,988  of  oats,  24,440  of  Irish  and 
20,566  of  sweet  potatoes,  187,008  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, 29,944  of  wool,  80,415  of  tobacco,  8,816 
bales  of  cotton,  and  2,680  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  7,104  horses,  8,121  mules  and  asses,  6,060 
milch  cows,  6,988  other  cattle,  16,226  sheep, 
and  41,70&  swine  ,*  8  manufactories  of  carriages 
and  wagons,  2  flour  mills,  and  7  saw  mUls. 
Capital,  Franklin.  IIL  A  S.  county  of  Illinois, 
drained  by  Big  Muddy  river  and  other  streams ; 
area,  482  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  17,829.  The 
surface  is  diversified  by  prairie  and  woodland, 
and  the  soil  is  fertile.  Bituminous  coal  is 
abundant.  The  Garbondale  and  Shawneetown 
railroad  terminates  at  the  county  seat.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  170,968  bushels 
of  wheat,  666,710  of  Indian  com,  180,986  of 
oats,  88,901  of  Irish  and  24,900  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes, 16,728  lbs.  of  butter,  48,908  of  wool, 
1,152,689  of  tobacco,  and  8,069  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  6,129  horses,  1,667  mules  and  asses, 
4,016  milch  cows,  6,864  other  cattle,  20,971 
sheep,  and  80,281  swine ;  6  manufactories  of 
carriages  and  wagons,  2  flour  mills,  1  woollen 
mill,  and  8  saw  mills.    Oapital,  Marion. 

WILLUnSON,  High,  an  American  physician, 
bom  in  West  Nottingham,  Pa.,  Dec.  5,  1736, 
died  in  New  York,  May  22,  1819.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  aniversity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1767, 


was  professor  of  mathematics  there  from  1760 
to  1764,  and  afterward  studied  medicine  at 
Edinburgh  and  Utrecht,  and  practised  in  Phil- 
adelphia. He  went  to  London  in  1778,  and, 
being  called  before  the  privy  council,  warned 
it.  of  the  impolicy  of  its  measures.  He  re- 
tumed  in  1776,  after  a  time  settled  at  Edenton, 
N.  0.,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  was  several 
times  elected  to  congress,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  that  framed  the  federal  con- 
stitution. In  1798  he  removed  to  New  York. 
He  published  *'  A  Discourse  on  the  Benefits  of 
OivU  History  "  (New  York,  1810} ;  "  Observa- 
tions on  the  Climate  of  America"  (1811);  and 
"History  of  North  Carolina"  (2  vols.,  1812). 

WILLIAHSPOET,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  West  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  bcr 
tween  Lycoming  and  Loyalsock  creeks,  70  m. 
N.  by  W.  of  Harrisburg;  pop.  in  1870,  16,080/ 
It  is  surrounded  by  high  hills  and  much  finer 
sceiiery.  The  streets  are  wide  and  straight| 
lighted  with  gas,  and  traversed  by  horse  pars* 
The  business  quarter  is  substantially  built,  and 
numerous  handsome  residences  and  gardens 
make  the  place  very  attractive.  It  pwes  its 
prosperity  to  the  lumber  business.  The  Sua-, 
quehanna  boom  extends  from  8  to  4  m.  up  the 
river,  and  in  spring  is  filled  with  pine  and 
■  hemlock  logs.  The  annual  shipments  of  lum- 
ber average  about  260,000,000  ft.  The  West 
Branch  canal  passes  through  the  ipity,  aQd  the 
Philadelphia  and  Erie,  the  Northern  Central, 
and  the  Catawissa  and  WiUiamsport  railroads 
meet  here.  There  are  numerous  saw  mills, 
several  planing  mills,  machine  shops,  and  f  oun* 
deries,  and  manufactories  of  saws,  files,  car- 
riages, lookSb  soap  and  candles,  sle  and  beer, 
shingle  maciiines,  &o.  The  city  contains  six 
national  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capitsl  of 
$784,960;  a  savings  bsnk;  a  home  for  the 
friendless ;  nine  public  school  houses,  with  grsr 
ded  schools,  including  a  high  school,  attended 
by  about  8,600  pupils;  and  two  academies. 
Two  daily,  one  semi-weekly  (German),  and  six 
weekly  (two  German)  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished. There  are  82  churches,  viz. :  6  Baptist, 
1  Congregational,  3  Episcopal,  8  Evangelical,  1 
Jewish,  4  Lutheran,  8  Methodist,  4  Presbyte- 
rian, 1  Reformed,  and  2  Roman  Catholic.  Ses- 
sions of  the  United  States  courts  for  the  W. 
district  of  Pennsylvania  are  held  here  twice 
a  year. — WiUiamsport  was  settled  in  1797j  in- 
corporated as  a  borough  in  1806,  and  received 
a  city  charter  in  1866. 

W1I1IAM9I0WN,  a  town  of  Berkshire  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Troy  and  Boston  rail- 
road, 26  m.  (direct)  E.  of  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  2,611;  in  1870,  8,669;  in  1876,  8,688. 
It  occupies  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  state,  bor- 
dering on  New  York  and  Vermont.  It  abounds 
in  fine  scenery,  and  is  becoming  a  summer  re- 
sort. Print  cloths  are  manufactured,  two  fac- 
tories, with  18,447  spindles,  being  employed. 
The  town  contains  18  public  schools,  a  prepar- 
atory school  for  boys,  a  town  library,  and  £ap- 
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Usty  Oongregational  (8),  EpiBOOpal,  Methodist, 
and  Roman  Oatholic  charohes.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Williams  college.    (See  Williams  Colleok.) 

WILLIBBOD.    8ee  Wilbrord. 

WILLIS,  ttmutoj  an  English  clergyman  and 
physician,  horn  in  Lincolnshire  in  1718,  died 
at  Greatford,  Lincolnshire,  Dec.  5,  1807.  He 
was  edacated  at  Oxford,  took  orders  in  1740, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  living  of  Greatf ord, 
where  he  opened  an  asylam  for  the  insane, 
over  whom  he  is  said  to  have  possessed  great 
p6wer  of  fascination.  In  1759  he  ohtained 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Oxford.  He  had 
charge  of  George  IH.  dnring  his  earlier  attacks 
of  insanity  (as  his  son  Dr.  Robert  Darling 
Willis  had  daring  his  later  ones),  and  received 
for  his  services  a  pension  of  £1,500  for  21 
years.  For  oaring  the  queen  of  Portugal  of  a 
similar  disorder  he  received  £20,000. 

WILLIS.  L  Nathaiid}  an  American  joamal- 
ist,  bom  in  Boston,  Jane  6,  1780,  died  there, 
May  26,  1870.  In  1808  he  established  the 
**  Eastern  Argas "  in  Portland,  Me.,  and  in 
1816  the  ''Boston  Recorder,"  the  first  reli- 

S'ous  newspaper,  the  plan  of  which  he  had 
id  before  several  clergymen  as  early  as  1808, 
and  in  1810  before  the  Maine  missionary  so- 
ciety at  Bath.  Of  this  journal  he  was  pro- 
prietor till  1848.  He  also  founded  in  1827  the 
'*  Youth's  Companion,''  a  weekly  paper  for  the 
yoang,  the  first  of  that  class  of  periodicals, 
which  he  edited  and  published  till  1857.  IL 
HithiBlel  Parker,  an  American  author,  son  of 
the  preceding,  Dom  in  Portland,  Me.,  Jan.  20, 
1806,  died  at  Idlewild,  near  Newhurgh,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  21,  1867.  He  graduated  at  Yale  college 
in  1827.  While  in  college  he  published,  nnder 
the  signatare  of  *'  Roy,"  a  series  of  "  Scrip- 
ture Sketches  "  in  verse  and  other  poems,  and 
immediately  after  graduating  was  employed  by 
B.  G.  Goodrich  (Peter  Parley)  to  edit  the  "  Le- 
gendary "  and  the  "  Token."  In  1828  he  estab- 
lished  the  ''American  Monthly  Magazine," 
which  after  two  years  was  merged  in  the 
*'  New  York  Mirror,"  previously  established  by 
G^rge  P.  Morris,  of  which  he  became  asso- 
ciate editor.  Soon  after  he  visited  Europe,  and 
wrote  letters  to  that  Journal  entitled  "  Pencil- 
lings  by  the  Way  "  (collected,  8  vols.,  London, 
1885).  In  Paris  he  was  made  an  attach^  of  the 
American  minister.  After  travelling  through 
southern  Europe,  Turkey,  and  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1885 
married  a  daughter  of  Gen.  Stace,  commandant 
of  the  Woolwich  arsenal.  He  also  published 
there  "Melanie  and  other  Poems"  (edited  by 
Barry  Cornwall,  1885),  and  "  Inklings  of  Ad- 
venture "  (8  vols.,  1886),  a  series  of  tales  and 
sketches  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
"  New  Monthly  Magazine  "  under  the  pseado- 
nyme  "Philip  Slingsby."  In  1887 he  returned 
home,  and  for  two  years  lived  in  retirement 
on  a  small  estate  which  he  named  Glenmary, 
on  the  Susquehanna,  near  Owego,  N.  Y.  In 
1839  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
**  Corsair,"  a  short-lived  literary  gazette  pub- 


lished in  New  York,  and  later  in  the  same  year 
revisited  England,  where  appeared  two  dramas 
published  together  under  the  title  "  Two  Ways 
of  Dying  for  a  Husband :  1.  Dying  to  Keep 
Him,  or  Tortesa  the  Usurer ;  2.  Dying  to  Lose 
Him,  or  Bianca  Visconti"  (1839);  "Loiter- 
ings  of  Travel"  (8  vols.,  1840);  and  "Letters 
from  under  a  Bridge,  and  Poems  "  (1840).  He 
also  issued  an  illustrated  edition  of  his  poems. 
Returning  to  New  York,  he  established  in 
1844,  in  connection  with  George  P.  Morris,  a 
daily  newspaper  called  the  "  Evening  Mirror ;" 
but  the  death  of  his  wife  and  his  own  failing 
health  led  him  to  return  to  Europe.  Dnring 
this  visit  he  published  "  Dashes  at  Life  with  a 
Free  Pencil'^  (8  vols.,  1845),  a  collection  of 
magazine  articles.  On  returning  to  New 
York  in  1846,  he  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Joseph  Grinnell  of  New  Bedford,  and 
settled  at  a  seat  on  the  Hudson  which  he 
named  Idlewild.  In  the  aame  year  he  pub- 
lished a  complete  edition  of  his  works  in  one 
large  volume,  and  with  Mr.  Morris  established 
the  "Home  Journal,"  a  weekly,  to  which  he 
contributed  till  his  death.  His  other  works 
include  "  Rural  Letters  and  other  Records  of 
Thought  and  Leisure  "  (1849) ;  "  People  I  have 
Met "  (1850) ;  "  Life  Here  and  There  "  (1850) ; 
"Hurrygraphs"  (1851);  "Fun  Jottings,  or 
Laughs  I  have  taken  a  Pen  to"  (1858);  "A 
Health  Trip  to  the  Tropics"  (1858);  "A 
Sutiimer  Cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  in  a 
United  States  Frigate"  (1858);  '* Famous 
Persons  and  Places"  (1854);  "Out-Doors  at 
Idlewild"  (1854);  "The  Rag  Bag"  (1855); 
"Paul  Fane,  or  Parts  of  a  Life  else  Untold" 
(1856);  and  "The  Convalescent"  (1860). 

WILUBy  Thsnas,  an  English  physician,  bom 
at  Great  Bed  win,  Wiltshire,  Jan.  27,  1621^ 
died  in  London,  Nov.  11,  1675.  He  gradua- 
ted at  Oxford  in  1689,  fought  in  defenoe  of 
Charles  I.,  studied  medicine,  and  at  the  resto- 
ration was  appointed  Sedleian  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  in  the  universi^  of  Oxford. 
In  his  "Anatomy  of  the  Brain"  (4to,  1644) 
he  first  showed  that  the  brain  is  a  congeries 
of  organs,  and  the  seat  of  moral  and  intellec* 
tual  action.  The  name  "circle  of  Willis"  has 
been  retained  for  the  circular  arterial  inoscu- 
lation at  the  base  of  the  brain  by  which  tiie 
vertebral  arteries  behind  and  the  internal  caro- 
tids in  front  are  united  with  each  other,  while 
those  on  the  right  side  at  the  same  time  com- 
municate with  those  on  the  left  by  similar  free 
inosculation.  He  was  appointed  physician  in 
ordinary  to  the  king  in  1666.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  royal  society.  He  also 
published  a  treatise  on  the  "  Pathology  of  the 
Brain  and  Nervous  System"  (1667),  in  which 
he  gave  the  true  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
in  the  spasmodic  diseases  hysteria,  chorea,  &o. 

WILL18TDN,  Samnl,  an  American  philanthro- 
pist, bom  in  Easthampton,  Mass.,  June  17, 
1795,  died  in  1874.  He  acquired  a  large  for- 
tune  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons.  In  1841 
he  established  in  his  native  town  WUliston 
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seminary,  to  which  he  gave  ahont  $270,000, 
and  bequeathed  aboat  $600,000  more.  He  en- 
dowed two  professorships  at  Amherst  in  1845 
-^7,  and  gave  that  college  in  all  about  $160,000. 
He  thrice  erected  a  church  at  Easthampton, 
whidb  was  thrice  burned.  His  gifts  and  be- 
quests amounted  to  more  than  $1,600,000. 

WILUNJCaniTy  Sir  High,  an  English  explorer, 
bom  at  Risby,  Derbyshire,  perished  eiuier  at 
sea  or  on  some  portion  of  the  arctic  coast  in 
the  north  of  Finmark  about  January,  1564. 
In  1653  the  merchants  of  London  fitted  out  an 
exploring  expedition,  and  invested  him  with 
the  authority  of  admiral  of  their  fleet  of  three 
vessels:  the  Bona  Speranza,  of  120  tons.  Sir 
Hugh's  ship ;  the  Edward  Bonaventura,  of  160 
tons;  and  the  Bona  Gonfidentia,  of  90  tons; 
the  whole  carrying  186  persons,  of  whom  18 
were  merchants  concerned  in  the  venture.  It 
was  destined  "for  the  discovery  of  regions, 
dominions,  islands,  and  places  unknown,'^  but 
forming  a  part  of  the  country  claimed  under 
Sebastian  Cabot's  discoveries.  It  sailed  from 
Deptford  May  10,  1568,  but  on  July  80  the 
vessels  were  scattered  by  a  storm,  and  they 
were  detained  on  the  coast  for  two  months. 
The  Bona  Speranza  and  Bona  Gonfidentia  pnt 
into  the  harbor  of  Arzina  in  Lapland,  where 
the  crews  and  passengers  all  perished.  The 
Bonaventura  was  wrecked,  and  a  few  of  the 
seamen  reached  Archangel.  Repeated  expe- 
ditions searched  for  these  ships,  but  brought 
meagre  information  of  them,  though  a  will  of 
Gabriel  Willoughby,  a  kinsman  of  Sir  Hugh, 
attested  by  the  latter  as  witness,  was  obtained 
from  the  Russians  some  years  later,  dated  in 
January,  1564. 

WILLOW  (supposed  to  be  from  A.  S.  wilig, 
pliancy),  the  name  of  shrubs  or  trees  of  the 
genus  dalix  (the  ancient  Latin  name).  Some 
willows  are  in  England,  and  to  some  extent  in 
our  nnrseries,  called  sallows  (A.  S.  sal  or  scsl, 
a  strap  or  tie),  in  French  saule.  This  genus 
and  the  poplar  (populud)  make  up  the  family 
ialieaeea.  The  willows  vary  in  size  from  alpine 
species  an  inch  or  two  high  to  trees  of  50  to 
80  ft ;  tiiey  have  generally  lithe  and  slender 
branches ;  the  leaves,  usually  long  and  pointed, 
are  alternate,  entire  or  serrate,  with  decidu- 
ous or  persistent  and  often  very  conspicuous 
stipules.  The  fiowers  are  dioecious,  in  cylin- 
drical, often  silky  catkins,  appearing  before  or 
with  the  leaves;  the  scales  in  both  kinds  of 
catkins  entire;  the  sterile  flowers  have  two 
(rarely  three  to  ten)  stamens,  with  one  or  two 
small  glands  at  the  base ;  the  pistillate  flowers 
have  a  single  sessile  or  stalked  ovary  with  a 
I  gland  at  its  base ;  stigmas  two,  often  two-lobed ; 
the  one-celled  ovary  ripening  into  a  conical 
capsule  opening  by  two  valves,  and  liberating 
several  small,  silky-tufted  seeds. — The  willows 
are  widely  distributed  from  the  tropics  to  the 
arctic  regions,  ascending  mountains  to  the 
limit  of  vegetation,  but  in  low  countries  chief- 
ly inhabiting  wet  localities ;  they  are  not  found 
in  Australia.    The  number  of  species  is  very 


doubtful,  as  few  genera  present  so  many  difil- 
culties  to  the  botanist ;  the  leaves  vary  in  the 
same  species,  and  often  do  not  appear  until 
after  the  flowers,  and  the  staminate  and  pistil- 
late flowers  must  be  gathered  before  the  leaves 
appear  or  when  these  are  quite  young,  and 
later  specimens  must  be  taken  from  the  some 
plants  with  mature  leaves  and  fruit;  hence  in 
most  cases  four  specimens  are  required  to  rep- 
resent a  species,  and  as  a  consequence  herbaria 
usually  present  a  confused  lot  of  incomplete 
specimens ;  besides  these  difiSculties,  the  same 
species  grown  upon  mountains  appears  differ- 
ent in  the  lowlands,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
species  hybridize  in  the  wild  state  to  produce 
intermediate  forms.  Gnly  the  few  important 
species  will  be  mentioned  here,  and  these  are 
BufiSciently  well  defined;  the  majority  are  of 
interest  only  to  the  botanist.  Even  in  the  lim- 


Winow-Standnate  and  Platlllato  Flowers. 

1.  Staminate  Catkin.    2.  Staminate   Flower.    8.  PistUlato 

Catkin.   4.  PUUIlate  Flower. 

ited  territory  of  Great  Britain,  there  is  much 
disagreement  as  to  the  number  of  species,  some 
botanists  making  58,  while  others  reduce  the 
number  to  15.  Prof.  Andersson  of  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  who  has  given  special  attention  to 
the  willows,  described  the  North  American 
species  in  a  memoir  published  in  the  **  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  '^  (1856) ;  he  enumerates  59  spe- 
cies, of  which  only  10  are  peculiar  to  America; 
12  are  identical  with  European  species,  and  a 
part  of  them  introduced;  the  remainaer  are 
nearly  identic^  with  or  anaJogous  to  those  of 
Europe  or  of  European  types.  The  trees  have 
a  remarkably  rapid  growth ;  some  species  are 
very  ornamental,  while  others  are  planted  for 
their  usefulness  as  wind-breaks  and  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  streams;  the  roots  are 
large  and  abundant,  and  in  moist  places  run  to 
a  great  distance  and  bind  the  soil  with  their 
numerous  fibres;  they  grow  readily  from  cut- 
tings, which  is  the  usual  method  of  propa- 
gation, except  for  some  ornamental  varieties. 
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which  Are  grafted.  The  bark,  smooth  taoA  often 
Bhining,  is  tough,  and  is  nsea  for  matting,  cor- 
dage, fishing  nets,  and  similar  uses  in  northern 
countries ;  and  in  times  of  scarcity  in  Norway 
and  Sweden  it  is  kiln-dried  and  ground  to  mix 
with  oatmeal.  The  bark  in  all  is  bitter,  from 
the  principle  salicine,  which  is  more  abundant 
in  some  species  than  in  others ;  this  is  a  white 
crystallizable  neutral  substance,  with  the  tonic 
properties  of  the  bark ;  it  has  been  used  as  a 
substitute  for  quinine,  and  also  to  adulterate 
that  product.  The  bark  is  also  astringent,  and 
contains  so  large  an  amount  of  tannin  that 
in  northern  Europe  it  is  deemed  nearly  as 
▼aluable  as  oak  bark  in  preparing  leather.  The 
wood  of  the  willows  is  light  but  firm,  and 
where  it  is  abundant  is  employed  for  many  of 
the  purposes  for  which  pine  is  used ;  it  serves 
for  house  timber,  and  small  sailing  vessels  are 
built  of  it ;  it  is  very  durable  when  kept  con- 
stantly under  water  and  trhen  quite  dry,  but 
soon  decays  if  exposed  to  the  weather ;  com- 
mon casks,  farm  implements,  lasts,  ladders, 
and  turned  wares  are  among  the  articles  made 
from  it.  It  makes  a  quick  dear  fire,  and  burns 
readily  wh^n  green:  its  charcoal  is  much  es- 
teemed for  gunpowder,  and  also  serves  to  make 
sketching  orayons.  In  some  countries  cattle 
are  fed  upon  the  leaves,  which  are  collected 
and  stored  for  winter  forage.  The  character  of 
the  twigs  or  ^lender  branches  of  several  spe- 
cies especiallj*  adapts  them  to  basket  making. 
(See  OsiBB.)--The  most  important  species  is 
the  white  willow  (aalix  alba%  common  through- 
out Europe  and  western  Asia,  and  extensively 
naturalized  in  this  country.  It  forms  a  hand- 
some tree  60  to  80  ft.  hi^ ;  the  young  shoots 
are  green;  the  narrowly  lanceolate,  pointed, 
serrate  leaves,  when  young,  are  silky  on  both 
sides,  smooth  above  when  old,  but  always  dull 

Seen;  the  flowers  are  borne  at  Ihe  ends  of 
^ral  leafy  shoots,  appearing  in  May  and 
June,  the  stamens  aJways  two  to  each  scale. 
This  is  a  most  valuable  tree  for  prairie  coun- 
tries, either  for  itselfi  or  as  rapidly  furnish- 
ing protection  for  other  trees,  and  immense 
numbers  are  planted  annually.  When  the  trees 
are  set  thickly,  they  rapidly  produce  long 
straight  poles  for  fences  and  furnish  a  supply 
of  fuel.  It  is  sometimes  planted  very  closely 
to  form  a  live  fence  or  tall  hedge,  but  there  is 
much  doubt  as  to  its  permanence  when  thus 
treated.  In  Marylana  and  Delaware  it  is 
planted  to  furnish  charcoal  to  the  powder 
mills.  The  golden  willow  or  yellow  osier,  for- 
merly regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  is  a  varie- 
ty of  the  white  (var.  vitellina)^  with  its  young 
shoots  bright  yellow,  rather  shorter  and 
broader  leaves,  and  a  more  spreading  habit; 
this,  in  the  older  states,  is  very  generally  intro- 
duced and  much  more  common  than  the  type ; 
in  Europe  it  is  often  cultivated  as  an  osier. 
Another  variety  of  the  white  is  the  blue  wil- 
low (var.  c€Brul&a\  which  has  its  leaves  less 
downy  beneath  and  of  a  more  bluish  green ; 
this  is  considered  a  much  more  rapid  grower 


than  the  white,  and  in  England  it  is  asserted 
that  it  will  produce  a  greater  amount  of  timber 
than  can  be  obtained  in  the  saipe  period  from 
any  other  tree. — ^The  brittle  or  crack  wiUow 
(S.fragilu)^  so  called  because  the  young  shoots 


:i'.a',>.;  Jl 


Weeptng  WiUow  (Saliz  Babylonia). 

readily  break  away  from  the  branches,  is  mnch 
less  common  in  this  country  than  the  prece- 
ding, though  considerably  planted  in  the  older 
states ;  it  grows  larger  and  more  rapidly  than 
the  white,  from  which  it  differs  principally  in 
having  greener  and  smooth  leaves,  the  teeth 
upon  which  are  inflexed,  and  in  its  larger  and 
looser  catkinsw  In  England  this  is  regtuded  as 
the  most  valuable  willow  for  timber,  its  wood 
being  harder  than  that  of  any  other,  the  heart 
wood  of  a  deep  reddisli  color.    The  varnished 


Glossy  WiUow  (SaUx  ludda). 

willow  (var.  dMipiens),  the  Bedford  willow 
(var.  RuMelliana),  and  the  green  willow  (var. 
viridi8)y  formerly  classed  as  species  under  the 
names  here  given  for  the  varieties,  are  forms 
of  this,  and  are  sometimes  cultivated  as  osiera. 
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— ^The  weeping  willow  (S,  BahyUmiea),  a  na- 
tive of  Asia  and  northern  Africa,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  by 
Toumefort  from  the  Levant  in  1702.  Being 
80  frequently  planted,  its  long,  slender,  penda- 


Herb-Uko  WUlow  (SaHx  berbacM). 

Ions  branches  and  linear-lanceolate  leaves  are 
very  familiar;  only  the  pistillate  sex  has  been 
introduced  into  this  country.  It  grows  to  a 
large  size,  is  one  of  the  first  trees  to  leaf  ont 
in  spring,  and  holds  its  foliage  until  the  killing 
frosts.  A  curious  variety  (var.  annulafi»\  has 
its  leaves  coiled  into  a  ring,  and  is  called  the 
ring-leaved  or  hoop  pillow.  The  American 
weeping  willow  of  the  nurseries  is  a  partly 
pendtdous  form  of  the  European  purple  willow 
XS.  purpurea)^  and  needs  much  training  to 
keep  it  in  shape.  The  Kilmarnock  weeping 
willow  is  a  remarkable 
variety  of  the  Euro- 
pean sallow  willow  (S. 
eaprea\  the  branches 
of  which  are  sharply 
reflezed ;  when  grafted 
7  or  d  ft.  high  on  other 
species,,  it  makes  an  in- 
teresting lawn  tree. — 
The  most  beautiful  of 
the  genus  is  the  native 
shining  willow  (S.  luci- 
da\  which  grows  from 
Pennsylvania  north- 
ward, and  in  British 
America  from  ocean  to 
ocean ;  in  cultivation  it 
grows  to  16  or  20  ft. 
high,  but  in  the  wild 
state  it  flowers  when 
only  8  ft.,  forming  a 
handsome  head  with 
dark  green  branches; 
the  leaves,  3  to  5  in. 

long,  have  a  long  tapering  point  and  are  smooth 
and  shining  on  both  sides ;  the  flowers  appear 
on  short  leafy  branches.  This  is  becoming  de- 
servedly popular  as  an  ornamental  tree,  and  is 


so  much  like  the  bay  willow  (5.  pentandra) 
of  Europe,  that  some  botanists  consider  them 
the  same.  There  are  several  prostrate  alpine 
species,  some  of  which  are  found  x)n  our 
higher  mountains;  among  them  is  the  inter- 
esting herb-like  willow  {S.  herbetcea),  which, 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  lofty  white  and 
weeping  species,  rarely  reaches  2  in.  in  height, 
and  bears  disproportionately  large  catkins. 

WILUJGHBT,  Frtads,  an  English  naturalist, 
born  at  WoUaton,  Nottinghamshire,  in  1686, 
died  there,  Jaly  8,  1672.  He  graduated  at 
Cambridge  in  1666,  and  while  there  was  the 
pupil  of  John  Ray,  with  whom  he  afterward 
travelled  through  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  the  Low  Countries,  Ray  examining 
the  plants  and  Willughby  the  animals  of  each 
country.  Ray  published  Willughby*s  "Orni- 
thology "  (f  ol.,  1 676)  and  "  Ichthyology  "  (1 686). 
They  are  of  great  value  even  yet  for  their  ac- 
curate descriptions  of  species. 

WIUUNCrroN,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
New  Castle  co.,  Delaware,  the  chief  city  of 
the  state,  at  the  confluence  of  Christiana  and 
Brandywine  creeks,  28  m.  8.  W.  of  Philadel- 
phia; pop.  in  1860,  18,979;  in  1860,  21,268; 
in  1870,  80,841,  of  whom  6,162  were  foreign- 
ers and  8,211  colored;  in  1876,  89,760,  or, 
inoluding  suburbs,  about  42,600.  The  city  is 
built  principally  upon  the  hilly  ground  be- 
tween  the  creeks,  which  rises  graaually  from 
them  on  three  sides  to  a  height  near  the  N. 
W.  boundary  of  248  ft.  above  tide  water.  The 
junction  of  the  Christiana  and  Brandywine  is 
about  one  mile  above  their  nnited  entrance 
into  the  Delaware,  and  half  a  mile  below  the 
built  portion  of  the  city,  but  within  its  boun- 
dflries,  which  now  extend  to  the  shore  of  the 


The  Old  SwedM  Church. 


Delaware  as  well  as  beyond  the  other  streams. 
The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  streets  at 
right  angles,  the  principal  ones  paved  with 
stone,  and  all  lined  with  brick  sidewalks.    Th« 
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baildiDgs  are  nniformly  of  brick,  made  of  ex- 
cellent clay  underiying  and  sarronnding  the 
city.  The  pablio  buildings  are  the  city  halL 
the  county  almshouse,  the  custom  house  and 
post  office,  the  Wilmington  institute  and  pub- 
lic library,  and  the  opera  house.  There  are 
several  handsome  church  edifices,  including 
the  Central  and  West  Presbyterian  and  Grace 
(Hethodist)  churches,  and  the  church  of  the 
Baored  Heart  (German  Catholic).  The  old 
Swedes  church,  a  stone  edifice  erected  in  1698, 
is  still  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  The 
city  is  supplied  with  excellent  water  from  the 
Brandy  wme.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas 
and  traversed  by  horse  cars.  In  a  distance  of 
4  m.  terminating  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
the  Brandywine  falls  120  ft.,  affording  great 
water  power.  On  its  banks  are  extensive 
flouring  mills,  celebrated  powder  mills,  and 
numerous  and  large  cotton,  bleaching  and  dye- 
ing, paper,  and  other  mills.  But  tiie  city  is 
especially  noted  for  the  extent  and  variety  of 
its  manufactures  by  steam  power,  including 
carriages,  morocco,  cars,  cotton  goods,  iron 
castings,  iron  steamships,  plate,  bar,  and  sheet 
iron,  engines  and  boilers,  a  great  variety  of 
other  articles  of  iron  and  steeL  phosphates 
and  sulphuric  acid,  wooden  vessels,  boots  and 
■hoes,  leather,  &c.,  and  vulcanized  fibre,  the 
result  of  a  chemical  process  for  utilizing  paper 
for  various  purposes  in  which  leather,  wood, 
and  iron  have  heretofore  been  employed.  Wil- 
mington was  the  first  place  in  the  country  where 
iron  ship  building  was  carried  on,  and  it  is  still 
a  leading  seat  of  that  industry.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  passenger  cars  Wilmington  ranks 
first  in  the  conntry,  while  it  is  among  the  first 
in  its  annual  production  of  morocco  and  car- 
riages. The  total  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  manufactures  in  1878  was  $12,725,000 ;  value 
of  annual  products,  $21,160,000 ;  number  of 
hands  employed,  7,000  to  8,000.  The  statistics 
of  the  principal  branches  were  as  follows: 


BRAKCHIS. 


Powder  ftod  ehemlcato 

Paper 

Cotton  ffoodi 

BaUroadeart 

Iron  shipbuilding 

Maeblne  work 

Morocco 

Carriages. 

Flonr,  com  meal  Ao 

Leather,  other  than  morocco  .... 

Iron 

Foimderj  work  and  car  wheels 

Tobacco,  snoff,  spices,  parlor  matches 

Bash.  bUnda,  Ac 

Bricks 

Boots  and  shoes 

FertUlxera 


$1,400,000 

1,100,000 

1,000,000 

800,000 

750,000 

i,8oaooo 

7fiO,000 
800,000 
400,000 
260.000 
760,000 
400,000 
476,000 
150.000 
160,000 
100,000 
250,000 


11,200,000 

1,200,000 

1,100,000 

2,000,000 

1,200,000 

2,200,000 

1,760,000 

1,400,000 

1,200,000 

800,000 

1,800,000 

^000,000 

^700,000 

260,000 

200,000 

150,000 

600,000 


Wilmington  lies  directly  in  the  great  thor- 
oughfare of  travel  and  traffic  between  the 
north  and  south,  of  which  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  railroad  forms  so 
important  a  part.  Railroad  facilities  are  also 
Afforded  by  the  Delaware,  the  Wilmington  and 


Reading,  and  the  Wilmin^n  and  Western 
lines.  Steamers  run  to  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  The  Christiana  admits  vessels  drawing 
18  ft.  and  the  Brandywine  those  drawing  7  ft 
to  the  head  of  tide.  There  is  considerable  trade 
by  sailing  vessels  between  the  city  and  ports 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  West  Indies. 
There  are  four  national  banks  and  one  stale 
bank,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,250,000; 
two  savings  banks,  deposits  $760,000 ;  three 
fire  insurance  companies;  and  28  building  and 
loan  associations,  which  have  greatly  aided  the 
growth  of  the  city.  The  total  assessed  valas 
of  real  estate  in  1878  was  $23,000,000,  and  the 
estimated  vslue  of  personsd  property  $18,500,- 
000.  The  city  has  a  police  force,  and  a  ^e 
department  provided  with  seven  steam  engines 
and  improved  apparatus.  There  are  five  char- 
itable institutions.  The  city  contains  17  pub- 
lic schools,  including  a  high  school,  with  nearly 
6,000  pupils,  and  16  private  schools  and  acade- 
mies.  The  Delaware  historical  society,  tiie  me- 
chanics* institute,  and  the  Wilmington  institute 
have  libraries,  the  last  containing  11,500  vol- 
umes. Five  daily  and  eight  weekly  newspa- 
pers are  published.  There  are  45  chnrohes, 
viz. :  5  Baptist,  8  Episcopal,  2  Friends',  1  Lu- 
theran, 15  Methodist  (7  African),  7  Presby- 
terian, 6  Roman  Catholic,  1  Swedenborgian, 
and  1  Unitarian. — Wilmington  was  fonnded  in 
1732,  when  the  site  was  partially  laid  out  and 
the  first  house  was  erected.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  borough  in  1740,  and  as  a  city  in 
1882.  On  Christiana  creek,  about  half  a  milt 
from  the  original  town,  Uht  within  the  present 
city  limits,  is  a  small  rocky  promontory  u{K>n 
which  ^ the  first  Swedish  colony  in  America 
landed  in  April,  1688,  and  around  which  was 
planted  the  first  permanent  European  settle- 
ment in  the  valley  of  the  Delaware. 

WnjaNCrFON,  the  principal  seaport  and  lar- 
gest city  of  North  Carolina,  county  seat  of  New 
Hanover  co.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  N.  £.  branch 
of  Cape  Fear  river,  at  its  junction  with  the 
estuary  of  that  river,  20  m.  from  the  sea  and 
110  m.  S.  8.  E.  of  Raleigh ;  lat.  84°  11'  K., 
Ion.  78"  10'  W. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,264;  in  1860, 
9,652 ;  in  1870,  18,446.  of  whom  7,920  were 
colored;  in  1876,  locally  estimated  at  from 
17,000  to  18,000.  It  has  a  court  house,  city 
hall,  and  theatre.  Street  cars  run  through  the 
principal  streets  to  the  railroad  depots  and 
to  Oakdale  cemetery.  The  Sound,  a  place  of 
summer  residence,  is  7  m.  distant.  The  city 
is  the  terminus  of  three  railroads,  viz.:  the 
Wilmington  and  Weldon,  the  Wilmington,  Co- 
lumbia, and  Augusta,  and  the  Carofina  Cen- 
tral. The  last  runs  through  the  S.  portion  of 
the  state  to  its  W.  border;  the  others  connect 
with  other  lines  running  N.  and  8.  Wilming- 
ton has  an  extensive  commerce  both  coastwise 
and  foreign;  the  latter  has  largely  increased 
within  the  last  three  years.  There  are  regular 
lines  of  steamers  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York.  Vessels  drawing  16  ft.  can 
load  at  the  wharves ;  when  the  improvements 
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on  the  bar  now  in  progresB  are  eompleted,  the 
depth  of  water  will  be  materiallj  increased. 
The  principal  articles  of  shipment  are  lamber, 
torpentine,  rosin,  tar,  pitch,  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, shingles,  and  cotton.  Wilmington  has 
long  been  the  leading  market  for  naval  stores 
in  the  world.  The  value  of  imports  from  for- 
eign conntries  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1875,  was  $161,926;  of  exports  to  foreign 
ports,  $8,016,069.  The  chief  items  of  export 
were  8,668,606  gallons  of  spirits  of  turpentine, 
valued  at  $1,201,888 ;  14,623  bales  of  cotton, 
$988,601;  289,840  barrels  of  rosin  and  tur- 
pentine and  14,142  of  tar  and  pitch,  $710,108 ; 
and  6,809,000  ft.  of  boards,  ^.,  and  2,960,000 
shingles,  $149,107.  The  number  of  entrances 
was  171,  tonnage  46,074;  clearances,  286,  ton- 
nage 61,968;  entrances  in  the  coastwise  trade, 
277,  tonnage  149,476 ;  clearances,  210,  tonnage 
129,249 ;  belonging  to  the  port,  66  vessels,  ton- 
nage 6,697.  The  shipments  to  domestic  and 
foreign  ports  in  1876  amounted  to  about  $10,- 
000,000.  There  are  three  banks,  marine  rail- 
ways, a  cotton  compress  company,  a  cotton 
factory,  five  saw  and  planing  mills,  a  rice  mill, 
four  flour  and  grist  mills,  nine  tui^entine  dis- 
tillers (running  29  stills),  an  iron  f oundery,  and 
a  sash  and  blind  factory.  The  principal  char- 
itable institutions  are  a  seamen^s  home  and  a 
marine  hospital.  There  are  12  academies  and 
schools,  a  library,  five  newspapers  (three  daily), 
and  22  churches. — ^Wilmington  was  laid  out  in 
1788,  under  the  name  of  Newton.  The  name 
was  changed  in  1789.  It  was  incorporated  as 
a  borough  in  1760  and  as  a  dty  in  1866.  Du- 
ring the  civil  war,  and  especially  in  1864,  it 
was  the  principal  confederate  port  accessible 
to  blockade  runners.  Although  60  blockading 
vessels  were  cruising  off  the  adjacent  coas^ 
208  vessels  succeeded  in  entering  the  port,  and 
194  in  leaving  it,  during  the  16  months  ending 
Dec.  81,  1864,  while  about  60  were  captured 
or  run  ashore.  New  inlet,  the  principal  en- 
trance to  Gape  Fear  river,  was  protected  by 
Fort  Fisher,  an  earthwork  of  great  strength, 
and  beyond  it  the  narrow  and  intricate  chan- 
nel was  filled  with  torpedoes  and  commanded 
by  forts  and  batteries.  In  December,  1864, 
a  combined  naval  and  military  expedition  un- 
der Admiral  Porter  and  Gen.  Butler  was  sent 
against  Fort  Fisher.  After  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  injure  the  fort  by  the  explosion  of 
several  hundred  tons  of  powder  from  a  vessel, 
followed  by  a  severe  bombardment,  the  troops 
returned  to  Hampton  roads.  The  fleet  re- 
mained behind  to  cooperate  with  a  new  and 
stronger  military  expedition.  This,  number- 
ing about  8,000  men,  was  committed  to  Gen. 
Terry.  It  reached  its  destination  Jan.  12, 1866, 
and  on  the  next  day  began  to  debark  under 
cover  of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  fleet.  The  bom- 
bardment was  kept  up  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  16th,  when  the  fort  was  assaulted  and 
taken.  Of  the  garrison,  2,800  strong,  2,083 
surrendered,  the  remainder  being  killed  or 
wounded*    The  Union  loss  was  nearly  1,000; 


besides  which,  on  the  next  day,  the  magazine 
of  the  fort  was  accidentally  blown  up  and  more 
than  200  men  were  killed  or  wounded.  Wil- 
mington was  now  useless  as  a  port  for  blockade 
runners,  but  was  still  held  by  a  confederate 
force.  Gen.  Bchofield  had  in  the  mean  time 
been  sent  to  North  Carolina  with  28,000  men. 
Moving  up  the  bank  of  the  river,  he  turned 
the  fortifications  commanding  the  city,  which 
was  abandoned  Feb.  21.  The  Union  loss  in  this 
operation  was  about  200,  that  of  the  confed- 
erates about  1,000,  including  prisoners. 

WIUNT,  Jeha.    See  Rochesteb,  earl  of. 

WIIJIA)  or  ?llM  (Pol.  Wilno),  h  A  W.  gov- 
ernment  of  Russia,  in  IJthuania,  bordering  on 
Eovno,  Oourland,  Vitebsk,  Minsk,  Grodno,  and 
Suwalki;  area,  16,411  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1876, 
1,087,706,  comprising  chiefiy  Lithuanians,  who 
form  the  bulk  of  the  peasantry,  Jews,  Poles 
(greatly  reduced  in  numbers  since  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1868),  and  Russians.  The  surface  is 
generally  flat.  The  most  important  rivers  are 
the  Niemen  and  its  tributary  the  Viliya  or 
Wilia.  Iron  ore  is  the  most  valuable  mineral 
production.  The  climate  is  severe  in  winter, 
but  in  summer  it*is  warm  and  damp.  Forests, 
moors,  and  morasses  abound.  The  exports  in- 
dude  ^ain,  hemp,  flax,  timber,  honey,  wax, 
and  spirits.  IL  A  city,  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment, beautifully  situated  in  a  hilly  region  on 
the  Viliya,  400  m.  8.  W.  of  St.  Petersburg; 

J  op.  in  1867,  79,266,  comprising  over  26,000 
ews.  It  has  two  suburbs,  and  is  the  seat  of 
a  Greek  and  a  Catholic  bishop.  The  Catholic 
cathedral  has  a  marble  chapel  and  the  silver 
cofSn  of  St.  Casimir ;  there  are  about  22  other 
Catholic  churches,  including  the  immense  St. 
John^s  and  the  magnificent  St  Peter's,  about 
a  dozen  Greek  churches,  places  of  worship  for 
Reformed  and  Lutherans,  several  synagogues, 
a  mosque,  and  many  convents.  There  are  two 
gymnasiums,  religious  seminaries,  a  museum 
with  a  public  library,  and  a  theatre.  It  car- 
ries on  a  considerable  trade,  mainly  with  the 
Russian  and  Prussian  ports  on  the  Baltic,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  rail,  but  its  manu- 
factures are  insignificant.  The  university, 
founded  in  1670,  was  closed  in  1882.  Wilna 
dates  from  the  18th  century,  and  was  the  capi- 
tal of  Lithuania.  In  the  16th  century  it  had  a 
population  estimated  at  1,000,000,  but  in  1886 
It  had  declined  to  86,000 ;  lately  it  has  rapidly 
increased,  and  railway  trafiSc  has  produced  ad- 
ditional commercial  activity. 

WILSON,  the  name  of  four  counties  in  the 
United  States.  L  A  N.  E.  county  of  North 
Carolina,  drained  by  the  Mackason  river;  area, 
about  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  12,268,  of 
whom  6,078  were  colored.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating or  hilly,  and  the  soil  fertile.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon 
railroad.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
8,690  bushels  of  wheat,  212,770  of  Indian  com, 
10,688  of  oats,  12,288  of  peas  and  beans,  86,- 
862  of  sweet  potatoes,  6,226  bales  of  cot- 
ton, and  1,864  tons  of  hay.    There  were  481 
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horses,  1,141  milch  oows,  2,561  other  cattle, 
2,176  sheep,  and  9,408  swine;  2  manufacto- 
ries of  agrioaltural  implements,  9  of  carriages 
and  wagons,  1  of  pumps,  1  flour  mill,  and  2 
saw  mills.  Qapital,  Wilson.  II*  A  S.  county 
of  Texas,  drained  by  San  Antonio  river  and 
Oibolo  creek ;  area,  670  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
2,556,  of  whom  468  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly  and  the  soil  productiye.  There  is 
little  timber  except  along  the  streams.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  52,712  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  12,116  of  sweet  potatoes,  84,- 
410  lbs.  of  butter,  and  858  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  5,481  horses.  2,619  milch  cows, 
17,829  other  cattle,  and  7,y71  swine.  Capital, 
Floresville.  Ilk  A  N.  central  county  of  Ten- 
nessee, bounded  N.  by  the  Cumberland  river ; 
area,  about  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  25,881, 
of  whom  7,831  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
moderately  hilly  and  the  soil  extremely  fertile. 
The  Tennessee  and  Pacific  railroad  terminates 
at  the  county  oeaf .  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  241,715  bushels  of  wheat,  1,178,201 
of  Indian  oon^  151,067  of  oats,  25,945  of  Irish 
and  88,862  of  sweet  potatoes,  899,249  lbs.  of 
butter,  86,854  of  wool^  882,901  of  tobacco, 
1,205  bales  of  cotton,  and  5,850  tons  of  hay. 
There  .were  9,682  horses,  4,150  mules  and  asses, 
5,185  milch  cows,  7,988  other  cattle,  24,028 
sheep,  and  48,708  swine ;  20  manufactories  of 
carriages  and  wagons,  6. of  furniture,  8  wool- 
carding  and  cloth-dressing  establishments,  4 
Hour  mills,  1  woollen  mill,  and  10  saw  mills. 
Capital,  Lebanon.  IT.  A  S.  £.  county  of  Kan- 
sas, intersected  by  Verdigris  and  Fall  rivers ; 
area,  576  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  6,694;  in  1875, 
9,750.  The  river  bottoms  are  fertile,  and  the 
uplands  afford  good  pasturage.  It  is  well 
w^ooded,  and  contains  beds  of  coal  and  salt 
springs.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
24,584  bushels  of  wheat,  126J95  of  Indian 
corn,  24,578  of  oats,  12,112  of  potatoes,  62,- 
720  lbs.  of  butter,  and  5,588  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  1,210  horses,  1,597  milch  cows, 
8,299  other  cattle,  2,868  sheep,  and  1,865 
swine,  and  9  saw  mills.  Capital,  Fredonia. 
,  WILSON,  ilexaider,  an  American  ornithol- 
ogist, bom  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  July  6,  1766, 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  28,  1818.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  distUler,  and  was  himself  a  weaver 
and  peddler.  In  1790  he  published  a  volume  of 
poems.  Having  been  prosecuted  and  punished 
for  a  lampoon  at  Paisley,  he  resolved  to  emi- 
grate, and  arrived  at  New  Castle,  Del.,  July 
14,  1794,  with  only  a  few  borrowed  shillings, 
without  an  acquaintance,  and  with  no  decided 
purpose.  After  working  at  various  trades,  he 
went  through  New  Jersey  as  a  peddler,  and  du- 
ring this  journey  seems  to  have  first  paid  mi- 
nute attention  to  the  habits  and  appearance  of 
birds.  He  afterward  taught  school  at  various 
places  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  finally 
settling  in  1802  at  Kingsessing  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill. His  home  was  near  the  botanical  garden 
of  William  Bartram,  who  encouraged  his  taste 
for  ornithology,  fmd  Wilson  resolved  to  form  a 


collection  of  the  finest  American  birds.  His 
first  excursion  (October,  1804)  was  to  Niagara 
falls,  through  the  then  unopened  wilderness  of 
western  New  York.  He  published  a  metrical 
account  of  this  journey  in  the  "  Port  Folio," 
under  the  title  of  *'  The  Foresters,  a  Poem." 
He  learned  drawing,  coloring,  and  etching  from 
Alexander  Lawson,  and  persuaded  Bradford,  a 
Philadelphia  publisher,  who  had  employed  him 
in  editing  the  American  edition  of  ^^Bees's  Cy- 
dopfedia,"  to  furnish  funds  for  an  American 
ornithology  on  an  adequate  scale.  The  first 
volume  of  the  work  appeared  in  September, 
1808,  but  it  was  too  expensive  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful. In  January,  1810,  the  second  volume 
appeared.  Sailing  down  the  Ohio  in  a  small 
boat  as  far  as  Louisville,  he  set  out  on  horse- 
back from  Nashville  for  New  Orleans  in  May, 
1811,  and  arrived  June  6.  Sailing  again,  he 
reached  Philadelphia  in  August,  and  began  the 
third  volume.  In  September,  1812,  he  started 
on  another  tour  to  the  eastern  states.  On  his 
return  he  employed  himself  so  unceasingly  in 
the  preparation  of  his  work,  that  he  impaired 
his  already  wei^ened  constitution  and  hastened 
his  deaths  He  completed  the  publication  of 
seven  volumes,  and  the  eighth  and  ninth  were 
edited  after  his  death,  with  a  biography,  by 
George  Ord,  who  had  been  his  companion  in 
some  of  his  journeys.  The  work  was  after- 
ward continued  by  Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte 
(4  vols.  4to,  Philadelphia,  1825-'d8).  An  edi- 
tion of  Wilson^s  poems  was  published  at  Pais- 
ley in  1816,  and  another  at  Belfast  in  1857. 
A  statue  of  him  was  erected  in  Paisley  in 
October,  1874. — See  "Difficulties  Overcome: 
Scenes  in  the  life  of  Alexander  Wilson,  the 
Ornithologist,"  by  C.  Lucy  Bright  well  (8vo, 
London,  1860);  "Alexander  Wilson,  the  Omi- 
tholo^st:  a  New  Chapter  in  his  Life,  em- 
bodying many  Letters  hitherto  unpublished," 
by  Allan  Park  Patton  (8vo,  1868) ;  and  a  vol- 
ume of  verse  and  miscellaneous  prose  works, 
with  a  memorial,  introduction,  notes,  &c,  by 
the  Rev.  A.  B,  Grosart  (Paisley,  1874). 

WILSON,  Aigula  (Evans),  an  American  nov- 
elist, bom  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  May  8, 1835.  Her 
earlier  novels  were  published  under  the  name 
of  Augusta  J.  Evans.  In  1868  she  married  L. 
M.  Wilson  of  Mobile,  where  she  has  since  re<. 
sided.  She  has  published  "  Inez"  (New  York, 
1856),  written  at  the  age  of  17;  "Beulah" 
(1869);  "Macaria"(1864);  "St  Elmo  "  (1866); 
"  Vashti "  (1869) ;  and  "  Infrfice  "  (1875). 

WILSON,  Daniel,  an  English  prelate,  bom  in 
London,  July  2,  1778,  died  in  Calcutta,  Jan.  2, 
1858.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  was  or- 
dained deacon  in  1801,  and  in  1802  became  a 
curate  of  Mr.  Cecil.  He  became  assistant  tutor 
of  St.  Edmund's  hall  in  1804,  and  from  1807  to 
1812  was  sole  tutor  and  vice  principal,  and  also 
curate  of  Worton.  In  1812  he  left  Oxford  for 
St.  John's  chapel,  Bedford  row,  London,  and 
in  1824  received  the  vicarage  of  Islington.  In 
1882  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Calcutta  and 
metropolitan  of  India.    His  principal  worku 
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are :  *^  Tlie  Christiaii's  Straggle  against  Sin  and 
Death,"  **  Lectures  on  Ohnstian  Obaraoter," 
**  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians," 
*^  Lectures  on  the  Eyidenoes  of  Christianity)" 
and  *' Sufficiency  of  Scripture  as  a  Rule  of 
Faith."  His  life  has  been  written  by  the  Rev. 
Josiah  Bateman  (2  vols.,  London,  1860). 

WIIMN,  DuiMy  a  British  author,  bom  in 
Edinburgh  in  1816.  He  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  became  secretary  to 
the  society  of  antiquaries  of  Scotland,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  royal  society  of  Edinburgh. 
Id  1853  he  became  professor  of  history  and 
English  literature  in  the  university  of  Toronto ; 
and  in  1859-'60  he  was  president  of  the  Cana- 
dian institute,  the  Journal  of  which  he  edited 
for  four  years.  His  works  include  *'  Memo- 
rials of  Edinburgh  in  the  Olden  Time,"  illus- 
trated by  himself  (2  vols.  4to,  1847;  2d  ed., 
1872);  "ArchcBology  and  Prehistoric  Annals 
of  Scotland,"  with  about  200  of  his  drawings 

il861;  enlarged,  2  vols.,  1863);  **  Prehistoric 
fan:  Researches  into  the  Origin  of  Civiliza- 
tion in  the  Old  and  New  World "  (2  vols., 
1862;  enlarged,  1866;  8d  ed.,  rewritten,  1876, 
with  numerous  illustrations  by  the  author); 
"Chatterton,  a  Biographical  Study"  (1869); 
"Caliban:  The  Missing  Link"  (1873);  and 
**  Spring  Wild  Flowers,"  a  volume  of  poems 
(2d  ed.,  1876). 

Wnwif,  Boiry,  eighteenth  vice  president  of 
the  United  States,  bora  at  Faraiington,  N.  H., 
Feb.  16,  1812,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov. 
22,  1875.  His  original  name  was  Jeremiah 
Jones  Colbath,  but  at  the  age  of  17  he  was  au- 
thorized by  the  legislature  to  call  himself  Henry 
Wilson.  He  was  apprenticed  at  10  years  of  age 
to  a  farmer  in  his  native  town,  witJi  whom  he 
continued  11  years,  during  which  he  received 
about  12  months  of  schooling,  and  read  nearly 
1 ,000  volumes.  On  attaining  his  majority,  with 
all  his  possessions  in  a  pack  on  his  back,  he 
walked  to  Natick,  Mass.,  where  he  worked  for 
two  years  at  shoemaking,  when  he  returned  to 
New  Hampdiire  and  studied  in  the  academies  at 
Stafford,  Wolfeborough,  and  Concord.  His 
plan  of  education  was  cut  short  by  the  insol- 
vency of  the  person  to  whom  he  had  intrasted 
his  savings,  and  he  returaed  to  Natick  and  re- 
sumed work  as  a  shoemaker  in  1888.  In  1840 
he  made  more  than  60  speeches  in  behalf  of 
Gen.  Harrison,  the  whig  candidate  for  president. 
In  the  next  five  years  he  was  three  times  elected 
a  representative  from  Natick  to  the  legislature, 
and  twice  a  state  senator  from  Middlesex  oo. 
In  the  legislature  he  was  known  as  a  zealous 
opponent  of  slavery,  and  in  1846  he  was  se- 
lected in  conjunction  with  the  poetWhittier 
to  carry  to  Washington  the  great  anti-slavery 
petition  from  Massachusetts  against  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
whig  national  convention  of  1848,  and  on  the 
rejection  of  anti-slavery  resolutions  by  the 
convention  he  withdrew  from  it  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  organizing  the  free-soil 
party.    He  purchased  at  this  tune  the  **  Boston 


Republican,"  a  daily  newspaper,  which  he 
edited  for  two  years.  In  1849  he  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  free-soil  state  committee  of 
Maasachusetts,  a  post  which  he  actively  filled 
for  four  years.  In  1860  and  1861  he  was  a 
state  senator,  and  during  both  terms  was  presi- 
dent of  the  senate.  In  1852  he  was  made 
president  of  the  free-soil  national  convention 
at  Pittsburgh,  and  chairman  of  the  national 
committee  of  the  party.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  congress  in 
the  eighth  district  of  Massachusetts,  where,  al- 
though the  majority  against  the  f  ree-soilers  ex- 
ceeded 7,500,  he  was  defeated  by  only  98  votes. 
He  was  elected  to  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1853,  and  in  the  same  year  was  candidate 
for  governor,  and  was  defeated.  In  1855  he 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Edward  Everett  in  the 
United  States  senate,  and  shortly  after  taking 
his  seat  made  a  speech  advocating  the  repeal 
of  the  fugitive  slave  law  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the 
territories.  For  a  brief  period  in  1855  he  was 
associated  with  the  American  party;  but  on 
the  adoption  of  a  pro-slavery  platform  by  the 
national  council  of  that  organization,  he  with- 
drew from  it  and  assisted  in  organizing  the 
republican  party  on  the  basis  of  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  slavery.  When,  in  May, 
1856,  Mr.  Sumner,  his  colleague,  was  assailed 
by  Mr.  Brooks  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Wilson 
in  a  speech  to  the  senate  denounced  the  act  as 
a  "  brata],  murderous,  and  cowardly  assault." 
For  this  he  was  challenged  by  Mr.  Brooks,  but 
declined  to  accept  the  challenge  on  the  ground 
that  duelling  is  a  barbarous  practice  which  the 
law  of  the  country  has  branded  as  a  crime. 
During  the  four  following  years  Mr.  Wilson 
took  part  in  all  important  debates  in  the  sen- 
ate, and  made  elaborate  speeches,  remarkable 
for  fulness  and  accuracy  of  statement,  on  Kan- 
sas, the  treasury  note  bill,  the  expenses  of  the 
government,  the  tariff,  the  Pacific  railroad,  and 
many  other  topics.  His  speech  in  defence  of 
free  labor,  in  reply  to  Senator  Hammond  of 
South  Carolina,  March,  1869,  attained  an  im- 
mense circulation  through  the  free  states.  In 
January  of  the  same  year  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  reelected  him  to  the  senate  by  nearly 
a  unanimous  vote.  In  March,  1861,  he  became 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  military  affairs, 
and  so  remained  till  the  end  of  the  civil  war. 
In  the  regular  session  of  1861-'2  Mr.  Wilson 
introduced  the  bills  for  abolishing  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  abolishing  the 
"black  code,"  and  for  enrolling  colored  men 
in  the  militia,  and  granting  freedom  to  all 
who  entered  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  and  to  their  families.  After  the  close 
of  the  war  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
legislation  for  the  reduction  of  the  army  and 
for  the  reconstraction  of  the  southern  states. 
He  advocated  the  mildest  measures  toward 
those  states,  and  also  the  granting  of  all  po- 
litical and  civil  rights  to  tibe  colored  popula- 
tion.    In  1865  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
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elected  him  for  the  third  time  to  the  Benate. 
In  1870  he  made  a  summer  visit  to  Earope. 
In  1872  he  was  nominated  bj  the  repablican 
national  convention  for  vice  president,  with 
Gen.  Grant  for  president,  and  was  elected.  In 
the  following  year  Mr.  Wilson  while  at  Boston 
sustained  a  shock  of  apoplexy,  causing  partial 
paralysis,  from  which  he  had  nearly  recovered 
when  on  Nov.  10,  1875,  a  second  shock  pros- 
trated him  in  the  capitol.  For  twelve  days  he 
lay  ill  in  the  vice  president's  room,  and  died 
very  suddenly  from  a  third  shock.  In  the  lat- 
ter years  of  his  life  he  wrote  the  following 
books :  **  History  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Measures 
of  the  87th  and  88th  United  States  Congress- 
es''  (Boston,  1864);  "History  of  the  Recon- 
struction Measures  of  the  89th  and  40th  Con- 
gresses "  (Hartford,  1868) ;  and  "  History  of  the 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America '' 
(8  vols.,  Boston,  1871-^6).  The  last  is  his  prin- 
cipal work,  and  the  third  volume  was  not  quite 
finished  when  he  died. 

WILSON^  Hsrace  HtjiiiM,  an  English  oriental- 
ist, born  m  London  in  1786,  died  there.  May 
8,  1860.  He  studied  medicine,  and  went  to 
Calcutta  in  1808  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
East  India  company's  service,  but  was  attached 
to  the  mint  at  Calcutta,  and  afterward  became 
assay  master  and  secretary.  In  1812  he  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  Asiatic  society  of  Ben- 
gal, and  in  1819  was  appointed  on  the  commis- 
sion to  remodel  the  Sanskrit  college  at  Benares. 
He  was  elected  Boden  professor  of  Sanskrit  at 
Oxford  in  1838,  and  was  appointed  librarian 
at  the  East  India  house,  and  director  of  the 
royal  Asiatic  society.  He  published  a  "  San- 
skrit and  English  Dictionary  "  (Calcutta,  1819 ; 
2d  ed.,  enlarged,  London,  1882);  "Specimens 
of  the  Theatre  of  the  Hindus,  with  Plays''  (2 
vols.,  CalcuUa,  1826-'7;  2d  ed.,  London,  1886), 
with  translations  and  valuable  disquisitions; 
"  History  of  Bntish  India  from  1805  to  1885  " 
(3  vols.,  London,  1844-'8);  "Sanskrit  Gram- 
mar "  (2d  ed.,  London,  1847) ;  besides  transla- 
tions of  the  Meghaddta^  the  Sakuntald,  the 
VUhnu-Purdna,  a  great  part  of  the  Eig-  V^da^ 
and  other  works.  He  made  a  Bengalee  trans- 
lation of  Todd's  edition  of  Johnson's  English 
dictionary  (2  vols.,  Calcutta,  1848). 

WILSON.  I.  James,  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  born  near  St.  Andrews, 
Scotland,  in  1742,  died  in  Edenton,  N.  C,  Aug. 
28,  1793.  He  studied  at  St.  Andrews,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Glasgow,  and  in  1766  emigrated  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  sat  in  the  provincial  convention  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1774,  and  in  May,  1775,  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  continental  congress,  and  was  re- 
peatedly rechosen.  Upon  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  he  obtained  a  colonel's  commission. 
From  1779  to  1788  he  was  advocate  general  of 
France  in  the  United  States.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  that  framed  the  federal 
constitution,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  conven- 
tion that  adopted  it,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 


States.  In  1790  he  became  the  first  professor 
of  law  in  the  college  of  Philadelphia,  and  de- 
livered lectures  which  were  published  together 
with  others  of  his  works  by  his  son  (8  vols., 
Philadelphia,  1808-'4).  IL  BM,  an  American 
clergyman,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  Jan.  8,  1777,  died  in  New  York, 
April  14,  1859.  He  graduated  at  the  college 
(now  university)  of  Pennsylvania  in  1792,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1797,  and  was  appointed 
president  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
of  the  seventh  circuit  at  the  age  of  25.  After; 
ward  he  studied  for  the  ministry  of  the  Epis- 
copal church,  and  was  admitted  to  orders 
March  12,  1819.  He  became  rector  of  St 
John's  church,  Norristown,  in  1820,  and  in 
1821  was  appointed  professor  of  systematio  di- 
vinity in  the  Episcopal  general  theological 
seminary,  New  York,  which  chair  he  resigned 
in  1850.  He  was  secretary  of  the  house  of 
bishops  from  1829  to  1841.  Besides  editing 
his  father's  works,  he  published  "  Abridgment 
of  the  Law  by  Matthew  Baoon,"  with  notes, 
&c.  (7  vols.,  1811~'18),  and  "Memoirs  of  the 
Life  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  White"  (1889). 

WIIMEI.  !•  Jetay  a  Scottish  author,  popular- 
ly known  as  Christopher  North,  bom  in  Pais- 
ley, May  19,  1785,  died  in  Edinburgh,  April  8, 
1854.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  university 
and  at  Oxford,  where  in  1808  ne  gained  the 
Newdigate  prize  for  an  English  poem  "  On  the 
Study  of  Greek  and  Roman  Architecture.'* 
He  was  the  boldest  rider,  the  stoutest  oarsman, 
and  the  most  indefatigable  walker  among  his 
contemporaries,  and  frequently  distinguished 
himself  in  the  "  gown  and  town  "  riots.  He 
graduated  B.  A.  in  1807,  and  soon  afterward 
purchased  a  small  estate  called  EUeray  on  Lake 
Windermere,  in  Westmoreland,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  residence  of  Wordsworth^ 
where  he  lived  two  years.  He  married  in  181 1 , 
and  in  1812  published  "The  Isle  of  Palms,"  a 
poem  of  the  lake  school,  abounding  in  glowing 
descriptions  of  tropical  scenery.  In  1815  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Scottish  bar,  at  which  how- 
ever his  practice  was  only  nominal.  In  1816 
appeared  his  "  City  of  the  Plague,"  a  dramatic 

Soem  on  the  great  plague  of  London  in  1665. 
[e  was  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  ^*  Black* 
wood's  Edinburgh  Magazine  "  from  its  first  ap^ 
pearance  in  1817,  writing  tales,  criticisms,  and 
discursive  essays  which  greatly  promoted  its 
popularity.  In  1820,  through  the  efforts  of 
Scott  and  other  influential  friends,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  as  successor  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown;  and  for  the  next  80  years  he 
lectured  to  large  classes.  In  1822  he  published 
"  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,"  a  oollec* 
tion  of  tales,  in  1828  *'The  Trials  of  Margaret 
Lyndsay,"  and  in  1824  **  The  Foresters."  He 
acquired  his  greatest  reputation  as  the  chief 
author  of  the  "  Noctes  Ambrosianse,"  contrib- 
uted to  "  Blackwood  "  between  1822  and  1835 ; 
and  his  pseudonyme  of  *^  Christopher  North," 
adopted  in  connection  with  these  amusing  pa* 
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pen,  became  almoBt  as  widely  known  as  his 
own  proper  name.  A  complete  edition,  con- 
taining **  Ohristopher  in  the  Tent,"  contributed 
bj  Wilson  to  "  Blackwood  "  in  1819,  and  which 
f  onus  a  prelude  to  the  **  Noctes,"  was  published 
in  New  York  hj  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  with 
biographical  notices  and  numerous  notes  (5 
vols.,  1857;  revised  ed.,  1868).  In  1841  he 
published  an  elaborate  '^  Essay  on  the  Genius 
and  Character  of  Burns;"  in  1842  "The  Re- 
creations of  Christopher  North,"  comprising 
selections  from  his  contributions  to  "Black- 
wood ;"  and  between  June,  1849,  and  Septem- 
ber, 1852,  he  wrote  the  series  entitled  "  Dies 
Boreales,  or  Ohristopher  under  Canvas."  In 
1851  he  was  smitten  with  paralysis,  and  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  professorship.  The  crown 
soon  after  granted  him  a  literary  pension  of 
£800.  A  bronze  statue  of  Wilson,  of  heroic 
size,  executed  by  Steel,  has  been  erected  in  the 
Princess  street  gardens,  Edinburgh.  His  works 
have  been  edited  in  12  vols,  by  his  son-in-law. 
Professor  Ferrier ;  and  a  memoir  from  family 
papers,  with  a  selection  from  his  correspon- 
dence, by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Gordon  (2  vols., 
Edinburgh,  1862).  IL  Jsmb,  a  Scottish  natu- 
ralist, brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Paisley 
in  1795,  died  near  Edinburgh,  May  18,  1856. 
He  wrote  the  articles  on  natural  history  for 
the  seventh  edition  of  the  "  EDcycloptedia  Bri- 
tannica,"  and  revised  and  extended  them  for 
the  eighth.  He  also  published  "  A  Voyage 
round  the  Coasts  of  Scotland  and  the  Isles  " 
(2  vols.,  1842)  and  "  Illustrations  of  Scripture 
by  an  Animal  Painter."  Dr.  Hamilton  of  Lon- 
don published  a  memoir  of  him  in  1859. 

WU£ffSf  BIAMrdj  an  English  painter,  bom  in 
Montgomeryshire  in  1718  or  1714,  died  at 
IJanferras  (now  called  Loggerheads  from  a 
painting  by  him  on  a  tavern  signboard  there), 
Denbighshire,  in  1782.  For  many  years  he 
painted  portraits  in  London.  In  1749  he  went 
to  Italy,  and  discovered  a  remarkable  talent 
for  landscape  painting.  Returning  to  London 
in  1755,  he  practised  his  art  there  for  nearly  25 
years.  Most  of  his  pictures  were  sold  to  the 
dealers  for  very  small  prices.  Not  a  few  were 
subsequently  sold  for  100  times  as  much  as 
they  brought  him.  Of  some  ef  his  best  works 
he  made  several  repetitions  with  slight  modi- 
ficatioDtf.  Many  of  them  have  been  admirably 
engraved  by  WooUett,  Sharpe,  and  others.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  royal  academy, 
and  for  several  years  its  librarian. 

WnMir,  Sir  BoWirt  ThMMS,  an  English  gen- 
eral, born  in  London  in  1777,  died  there,  May 
9, 1849.  He  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Wilson, 
a  painter  and  writer  on  electricity,  and  was 
educated  at  Westminster  and  Winchester.  In 
1793  he  went  to  Flanders  as  a  volunteer,  and 
in  1794  obtained  a  commission  in  the  15th  dra- 
iroons.  He  served  in  Ireland  during  the  rebel- 
lion of  1798.  and  subsequently  in  Holland,  Bra- 
zil, and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  1808 
he  raised  the  Lusitanian  legion  in  Portugal, 
and  afterward  commanded  a  Spanish  brigade 


under  Wellington,  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Ta- 
lavera.  From  1812  to  1814  he  served  as  Brit- 
ish military  commissioner  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Russian  and  of  the  allied  armies.  For 
his  open  disapproval  of  the  course  pursued  to- 
ward Queen  Caroline,  he  was  dismissed  from 
the  army.  From  1818  to  1881  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament.  After  the  death  of  George 
IV.  he  was  restored  to  his  rank  in  the  army, 
in  1841  became  a  general,  and  from  1842 
was  governor  and  commander-in-chief  of  Gib- 
ridtar.  He  translated  Regnier^s  "Campaign 
in  1801  in  the  East  and  in  Egypt,"  and  wrote 
"History  of  the  British  Expedition  to  Egypt" 
(1802).  He  also  published  "An  Inquiry  into 
the  Present  State  of  the  Military  Force  of 
Britain  "  (1804) ;  "  Character  and  Composition 
of  the  Russian  Army,  and  a  Sketch  of  the 
Campaigns  in  Poland,  1806-7"  (1810);  and 
"  A  Sketch  of  the  Military  and  Political  Power 
of  Russia"  (1817).  His  posthumous  journals 
have  been  edited  by  his  nephew  the  Rev.  Her- 
bert Randolph  (5  vols.  8vo,  1860-'68). 

WIUSON,  WillaM  Dexter,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, bom  in  Stoddard,  N.  H.,  Feb.  28, 
1816.  He  studied  in  the  theological  depart- 
ment of  Harvard  university,  and  in  1842  waa 
ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church.  He  soon  afterward  pub- 
lished a  small  book  on  "The  Constitution  of 
the  Christian  Church"  (enlarged  and  repub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "A  Manual  of  Church 
Principles,"  Baltimore,  1846).  In  1847  he  ed- 
ited Bishop  Mant's  Borm  Litvrgicm  under  the 
title  "An  Explanation  of  the  Rubrics  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer"  (revised  ed.,  New 
York,  1864),  and  in  1848  published  a  "History 
of  the  Reformation  in  England."  In  1848-'9 
he  wrote  a  series  of  essays  under  the  title  of 
"The  Church  Identified,"  which  were  after- 
ward collected  in  a  volume  (Utica,  N.  Y. ;  en- 
larged ed.,  New  York,  1850 ;  last  ed.,  1859). 
In  1850  he  was  elected  professor  of  history  and 
moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  in  Geneva 
college,  N.  Y. ;  and  in  1868  he  became  profes- 
sor of  moral  and  mental  philosophy  in  Cornell 
university.  He  has  also  published  an  "Ele- 
mentary Treatise  on  Logic"  (12mo,  New  York, 
1856);  "Psychology,  Comparative  and  Hu- 
man "  (1871) ;  "Text  Book  of  Logic "  (1872) ; 
and  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Histo- 
ry of  Philosophy  "  (1872).  Besides  many  con- 
tributions to  reviews,  he  has  furnished  a  pa- 
per on  "  Local  Climatology "  to  the  report  of 
the  regents  of  the  state  of  New  York  for 
1867,  and  one  on  "  The  Nature  of  Mathemat- 
ics and  the  Method  of  Treating  them  "  to  the 
"  Proceedings  of  the  University  Convocation  " 
for  1867. 

WILTSHIBE,  or  Wilts,  a  S.  county  of  Eng- 
land, bordering  on  the  counties  of  Gloucester, 
Berks,  Southampton,  Dorset,  and  Somerset; 
area,  1,848  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  257,202.  It 
is  almost  quadrangular,  and  is  divided  by  the 
Upper  Avon  and  Kennet  rivers  and  the  canal 
which  connects  them  into  two  nearly  equal 
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portions.  The  northern  division  is  flat  and 
composed  of  rich  and  fertile  lands ;  the  south- 
ern is  undulating  and  elevated,  having  some 
valleys  and  the  considerable  unenclosed  plateau 
of  Salisbury  plain.  The  county  is  drained  by 
the  Thames  and  the  Upper  and  the  Lower 
Av^n.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  in 
pasturage,  sheep  being  raised  in  the  south  and 
cattle  in  the  north.  1  he  manufactures  include 
cutlery,  steel  goods,  carpets,  woollen  goods,  and 
silks.  Wiltshire  is  remarkable  for  its  drnidi- 
cal  remains,  including  Stonehenge  and  Ave- 
bury,  ancient  earthworks  and  dikes,  Roman 
roads  and  encampments,  and  medisBval  ruins. 
The  principal  towns  are  Salisbury,  the  capital, 
Trowbridge,  Wilton,  Devizes.  Bradford,  Ohip> 
penham,  Warminster,  Malmesbury,  Westbury, 
Oalne,  and  Marlborough. 

WmPiTEN,  Emaaml  FiUx  lie,  a  French  sol- 
dier, bom  in  Laon,  Sept.  13, 1811.  He  belongs 
to  a  distinguished  Swabian  family.  Count 
Franz  (1797-1870)  was  an  Austrian  field 
marshal ;  Franz  Ludwig  von  Wimpff en-Berne- 
berg  (1782-1800)  served  in  the  French  and 
WUrtemberg  armies ;  and  Baron  Felix  von 
Wimpffen-Berneburg  (1745-1 814)  was  a  French 
general.  Emmanuel  F61ix,  son  of  the  latter, 
was  educated  at  St.  Cyr,  and  served  in  Alge- 
ria, in  the  Crimea,  and  in  the  Italian  war  of 
1859,  when  he  became  general  of  division. 
He  was  afterward  governor  of  Algiers  and 
Gran.  In  July,  1870,  he  carried  the  declara- 
tion of  war  to  Berlin.  In  August  Palikao 
placed  him  in  command  of  the  12th  corps, 
and,  after  Failly^s  removal,  of  the  5th  corps. 
On  Aug.  30  he  reached  Sedan  with  an  order 
of  Palikao  to  rank  second  in  command.  As 
he  found  the  army  in  a  critical  condition,  he 
withheld  it  until  the  morning  of  Sept.  1,  and 
for  several  hours  after  MaeMahon  had  been 
wounded  and  replaced  by  Ducrot,  when,  ex- 
pecting a  victory,  he  superseded  the  latter, 
and  at  once  countermanded  the  retreat  which 
might  have  saved  a  part  of  the  army.  He 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  a  Prus- 
sian brigade  falling  back  and  by  a  momen- 
tary cessation  of  firing,  without  perceiving  the 
flank  movement  which  enabled  the  Germans 
to  surround  the  French,  who  in  the  after- 
noon were  everywhere  beaten.  Wimpffen  in 
vain  proposed  to  the  emperor  to  escape,  and 
offered  his  resignation,  which  was  declined. 
He  concluded  the  capitulation  with  Moltke, 
and  Stuttgart  was  assigned  to  him  as  a  resi- 
dence. In  1871  he  was  summoned  before  the 
parliamentary  commission  at  Versailles,  which 
made  him  responsible  for  a  great  part  of  the 
catastrophe.  To  vindicate  himself  he  pub- 
lished JSedan  and  Heponse  au  gineral  Ducrot^ 
par  un  offieier  superieur  (1871).  Subsequent- 
ly he  attacked  the  exrcmperor  in  Edmond 
About's  Le  XIX^^  SUcU^  which  caused  Gra- 
nier  de  Cassagnac  to  denounce  him  in  the 
Fay^  as  a  traitor  who  had  lost  the  army  by 
his  vanity  and  incapacity.  Wimpffen  arraigned 
him  before  the  civil  tribunal,  but  Cassagnac 


denied  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  in  which 
no  proof  of  justification  is  allowed.  In  1875 
Wimpffen  brought  before  the  court  of  assizes 
in  Paris  a  criminal  suit  for  defamation,  and 
employed  Jules  Favre  as  his  advocate;  Cas- 
sagnac was  defended  by  Lachaud.  At  the 
trial,  which  took  place  in  February,  Wimpffen 
was  unable  to  get  a  single  general  ofiicer  on 
his  side,  some  colonels  and  civilians  constitu- 
ting all  his  witnesses.  Cassagnac  was  acquit- 
ted, and  Wimpffen  was  sentenced  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  trial.  In  April,  1876,  he  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  legislative  body. 
WINGHEUi,  AInuuider,  an  American  geologist, 
b.orn  in  Northeast,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
81,  1824.  He  graduated  at  Wesleyan  univer- 
sity in  1847,  taught  natural  sciences  in  New 
York  and  Alabama,  became  professor  of  phy- 
sics and  civil  engineering  in  the  university  of 
Michigan  in  1853,  and  in  1855  was  transferred 
to  the  chair  of  geology,  zodlogy,  and  botany, 
which  he  occupied  for  the  next  18  years;  and 
from  1866  to  1869  he  held  at  the  same  time 
the  chair  of  geology,  zodlogy,  and  botany  in 
Kentucky  university.  He  was  state  geologist 
and  naturalist  of  Michigan  from  1859  to  1862. 
In  1860  he  submitted  the  "First  Biennial  Re- 
port of  the  Progress  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey," and  in  1865  published  a  "  Geological  Map 
of  Michigan."  In  1866  he  made  the  survey  of 
the  Grand  Traverse  re^on  of  Michigan,  and 
furnished  a  report  thereon.  In  1869  he  was 
director  of  the  geological  survey  of 


ichigan.  In  1870  he  published  "  Wincheirs 
Geological  Chart  and  Key,"  and  "Report  of 
the  Progress  of  the  Geological  Survey."  He 
made  an  official  geological  survey  of  salt  lands 
in  Minnesota  in  1870,  and  published  "Ge- 
ology of  the  Stars  "  and  "  Topographical  Data 
of  Michigan."  He  was  elected  chancellor  of 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  university  in  1872,  resigned 
in  1874,  and  is  now  (1876)  professor  of  ge- 
ology and  2o5logy  in  that  institution,  and  a 
special  lecturer  in  Vanderbilt  university.  He 
has  idso  published  about  200  papers,  mostly  on 
scientific  subjects,  "  Genealogy  of  the  Winchell 
Family"  (1869),  and  "Sketches  of  Creation" 
(New  York,  1870),  and  has  in  press  (1876)  a 
work  entitled  "Lay  Theology." 

WDTCHiSTEB)  a  city  and  the  county  seat 
of  Frederick  co.,  Virginia,  in  the  lower  She- 
nandoah valley,  67  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Washing- 
ton, and  82  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Harper's  Ferry  by 
the  Winchester,  Potomac,  and  Strasbnrg  divi- 
sion of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad ;  pop. 
in  1860,  4,892;  in  1870,  4,477,  of  whom  1,377 
were  colored;  in  1875,  about  5,000.  It  is 
about  li  m.  long  by  \  m.  wide.  The  streets 
are  well  paved  or  macadamized.  The  court 
house  and  jail  are  of  brick,  and  most  of  the 
houses  are  of  brick  or  limestone.  The  princi- 
pal  manufactories  are  one  of  shoes,  three  of 
furniture,  four  of  gloves,  one  of  soap,  one  of 
agricultural  imnlements,  a  sumach  and  bark 
mill,  a  fiour  mill,  two  iron  founderies,  and  five 
tanneries.    There  are  two  banks,  six  free  pub- 
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lio  icliools  (four  white  and  two  colored),  * 
male  high  school,  four  female  Beminaries,  two 
weekly  newspapers,  and  16  chorohes  (seyeral 
haying  fine  huildings),  vis. :  8  Baptbt  (2  col- 
ored), 1  Ghnrch  of  God,  1  Episcopal,  1  Friends', 
1  German  Reformed,  1  Lntheran,  2  Methodist 
Episcopal  (1  colored),  1  Methodist  Episcopal. 
South,  2  Presbyterian,  1  Roman  Oatholic2ana 
1  United  Brethren.-.The  first  settlers  of  Win- 
chester were  principally  Germans.  It  was  laid 
oat  as  a  town  in  1762,  and  incorporated  in 
1779.  A  portion  of  Fort  Loadonn,  built  by 
Washington  in  the  aatamn  and  winter  of  1764, 
is  still  standing.  Winchester  famished  a  large 
namber  of  men  to  the  reyolntionary  armies, 
including  Gen.  Daniel  Morgan.  From  its  situ- 
ation Winchester  is  the  key  to  the  yalley  of 
the  Shenandoah.  In  June,  1861,  Gen.  J.  £. 
Johnston  fell  back  from  Harper's  Ferry  and 
intrenched  himself  at  Winchester.  On  July 
18  he  moyed  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  join 
Beanregard  at  Bull  Run,  leaving  his  sick  at 
Winchester;  and  after  that  battle  the  pkce 
was  reoccupied  by  the  confederates  under 
Jackson.  In  March,  1862,  they  moved  up  the 
yalley,  and  Winchester  was  occupied  by  a 
Union  force  under  Banks.  On  March  28  Jack- 
son attacked  Shields,  who  was  in  command  of  a 
division  of  Banks's  troops,  at  Eemstown  near 
Winchester,  but  was  repulsed  and  retreated  up 
the  valley.  The  Union  loss  was  108  killed  and 
441  wounded;  of  the  confederates  270  were 
buried  on  the  field,  and  they  lost  several  hun- 
dred prisoners,  most  of  them  wounded.  The 
Union  forces  in  northern  Virginia  were  soon 
widely  scattered.  Banks  with  about  6,000  men 
was  isolated  at  Strasburg,  20  m.  S.  of  Winches- 
ter, to  which  he  had  begun  to  fall  back  when 
Jackson  undertook*  to  intercept  him  by  a  rapid 
march.  After  some  skirmishing  Banks  reached 
Winchester,  whence  on  May  26  he  retreated  to 
the  Potomac,  being  closely  pursued  and  losing 
about  900  men,  mostly  prisoners.  Lee's  opera- 
tions in  the  autumn  of  1862  gave  the  confed- 
erates possession  of  Winchester,  which  they 
held  for  some  months,  when  it  came  again  into 
the  hands  of  the  federals.  In  June,  1868,  it 
was  ocoupied  by  about  7,000  men  under  Mil- 
roy.  The  advance  of  Lee's  army,  moving 
toward  Pennsylvania,  appeared  in  force  near 
the  town  on  the  18th ;  Mlilroy  retreated  toward 
Harper's  Ferry,  but  was  intercepted  (June  16), 
and  his  troops  were  captured  or  dispersed,  the 
cavalry  only  escaping.  Besides  a  few  killed 
and  wounded,  he  lost  4,000  prisoners,  about 
80  guns,  many  small  arms,  and  nearly  800 
wagons;  the  confederate  loss  was  47  killed 
and  219  wounded.  On  July  24,  1864,  Crook 
with  a  small  Union  force  unexpectedly  en- 
countered Early  near  Winchester,  and  on  the 
24th  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of  1,200.  In 
August  Sheridan  was  placed  in  command  on 
the  Shenandoah,  and  soon  moved  upon  Win- 
chester. Early  fell  back,  and  Sheridan  took 
up  a  position  about  10  m.  £.,  while  Early  oc- 
cupied the  town,  his  principal  force  being  on 
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the  Opequan  creek,  4  m.  distant.  Here  ha 
was  attacked  on  Sept.  19  by  Sheridan,  de- 
feated, and  driven  back  to  Winchester,  whence 
during  the  night  he  feU  back  8  m.  further  to 
Fisher's  Hill,  where  he  took  up  a  strong  posi- 
tion. This  action  is  called  by  the  confederates 
the  battle  of  Winchester,  by  others  that  of 
the  Opequan.  The  Union  loss  was  4,990,  of 
whom  668  were  killed,  8,719  wounded,  and 
618  captured.  The  entire  confederate  loss  was 
probably  about  6,000;  2,000  wounded  were 
found  in  the  hospitals  at  Winchester,  and 
nearly  8,000  prisoners  were  captured  on  the 
field  and  in  the  pursuit.  On  the  22d  Sheridan 
attacked  Early  at  Fisher's  Hill,  and  routed  him 
after  a  brief  action.  The  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  about  800  on  each  side,  the  con- 
federates also  lonng  1,100  prisoners.  Sheri- 
dan pursued  up  the  valley  for  nearly  60  m., 
when  he  returned  to  Oeaar  creek,  half  way 
between  Fisher's  Hill  and  Winchester.  At 
daybreak  of  Oct.  19,  after  a  rapid  night 
march.  Early  surprised  the  Union  camps  at 
Oedar  creek,  captured  more  than  20  guns,  and 
before  9  o'clock  seemed  to  have  won  a  com- 
plete victory.  But  most  of  his  men  scattered 
themselves  in  search  of  food  and  plunder,  and 
the  federals,  after  being  hotly  pursued  three 
miles,  began  to  make  a  stand.  Sheridan,  w}io 
had  been  called  to  Washington,  and  had  sllpt 
the  night  before  at  Winchester,  was  riding 
toward  the  front,  and  when  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  town  he  met  the  fugitives.  With 
a  brigade  which  had  been  left  at  Winchester 
he  moved  upon  the  enemy,  who  had  begun  to 
intrench  themselves.  The  action  was  sharp 
but  brief,  and  resulted  in  the  rout  of  the  con- 
federates, who  abandoned  all  their  guns  and 
trains.  Early's  army  was  completely  broken 
up.  The  Union  loss  at  Oedar  creek  was  6,990, 
including  about  2,000  temporarily  missing. 
The  confederate  loss  was  barely  half  as  great; 
there  were  1,600  prisoners,  and  about  as  many 
killed  and  wounded. 

WlNunamsK  (Anglo-Sax.  WitaneeaUer;  ano. 
VerUa  Belgarum\  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
Hampshire,  England,  on  the  Southwestern 
railway,  12  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Southampton,  and 
62  m.  S.  W.  of  London ;  pop.  in  1871,  16,866. 
It  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Itchin, 
which  is  navigable  to  the  sea  as  a  canal.  The 
ancient  W.  gateway,  surmounted  by  a  massive 
Norman  tower,  is  still  entire.  The  cathedral 
is  646  ft.  long,  the  width  of  the  transepts  186 
ft.,  and  the  height  of  the  tower,  which  rises 
only  26  ft.  above  the  roof,  189  ft.  It  was 
first  built  in  648,  and  parts  of  the  present  edi- 
fice date  from  about  980.  The  church  of  St. 
Lawrence  is  also  very  ancient;  there  are  sev- 
eral other  churches,  and  a  Benedictine  nannery. 
Winchester  college,  founded  by  William  of 
Wykeham  in  1887,  occupies  an  extensive  range 
of  buildings.  The  town  hall,  the  chapel  of 
the  old  castle,  now  converted  into  a  county 
hall,  and  containing  the  curious  round  table, 
said  to  have  been  King  Arthur's,  suspended 
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abov*  the  judge's  teat;  the  barraoks  for  2,000 
men,  oocapying  a  splendid  building,  onoe  the 

galaoe  of  Charles  II. ;  a  fine  oonnty  hospital ; 
t.  John^s  hoose,  once  belonging  to  the  tem- 
plars, now  a  pnblio  assembly  room ;  and  the 
ruins  of  Wolvesej  castle,  are  particularly  in- 
teresting.   There  are  also  a  small  theatre  and 


WincbMter  Gathednl. 

a  public  library  and  reading  rooms.  There 
are  no  important  manufactures. — ^Winchester 
was  a  place  of  importance  in  the  days  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  who  called  it  Caer  Gwent  or 
the  White  City.  The  Romans  are  supposed  to 
have  built  the  walls.  In  61 9  Cerdic,  the  Saxon 
chief,  captured  it,  and  afterward  made  it  the 
seat  of  his  government.  Under  the  Danes  it 
became  the  capital  of  England,  and  so  remained 
until  after  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

WnCHESTEB,  Snunaa,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  Sept.  80,  1751, 
died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  April  18,  1797.  In 
1769  he  united  with  a  Separate  church  in 
Brookline,  began  preaching,  joined  the  open 
communion  Baptists  in  Canterbury,  Conn.,  in 
1770,  and  in  1771  was  ordained  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Rehoboth,  Mass.  He  soon  became  a 
restricted  communionist,  was  excommunicated 
by  his  church,  and  in  1780  became  pastor  of 
the  first  Baptist  church  in  Philadelphia.  Next 
avowing  his  belief  in  the  final  restoration  of 
the  wicked  to  holiness,  he  founded  with  most 
of  his  congregation  a  new  church.  From  1787 
to  1794  he  preached  his  new  doctrine  in  Eng- 
land, and  published  several  works  there  on  the 
subject.  His  publications  include  more  than 
40  volumes. 

WDrCKELHAHir,  Jefean  JtaiUa,  a  C^erman 
archnologist,  born  in  Btendal,  Prussia,  Dec. 
9»  1717,  murdered  in  Trieste,  June  8,  1768. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  shoemaker,  and 
struggled  with  adversity  while  pursuing  de- 
sultory studies  at  Stendal,  Berlin,  Salzwedel, 
and  the  universities  of  Halle  and  Jena,  attain- 


ing great  profidency  in  the  ancient  languagts 
and  familiarity  with  writings  on  art.  After 
teaching  for  five  years  at  Seehausen,  he  was 
employed  as  librarian  by  Count  BOnau  at 
N6thnitz  near  Dresden.  The  art  gallery  of 
that  city,  and  Oeser  and  other  painters  whom 
he  met,  inspired  him  with  a  desire  to  visit 
Rome,  and  the  noncio 


Archinto  promised  him 
employment  on  condi- 
tion of  his  joining  his 
church,  to  which  he 
consented  in  1755,  af- 
ter ^ve  years  of  hesi- 
tation, but  without 
change  of  belief.  In 
the  same  year  the  pope 
granted  him  a  small 
pension  for  two  years, 
which  enabled  him  to 
go  to  Rome,  where  he 
arrived  in  November. 
Here  he  met  RajAael 
Mengs,  who  stimulated 
his  love  of  ancient  art, 
and  became  librarian 
to  his  Dresden  patron. 
Cardinal  Ajrchinto, 
while  the  largest  pri- 
vate library  of  Rome, 
that  of  Cardinal  Pas- 
sionei,  afforded  him  vast  materials  for  research. 
His  position  was  greatly  improved  by  Cardinal 
Alessandro  Albani,  who  appointed  him  libra- 
rian and  lodged  him  in  his  palace  and  in  his 
villa  near  the  Porta  Salara,  and  whose  cele- 
brated collections  opmed  new  sources  of  in- 
formation. In  1768  he  became  prefect  of 
antiquities  and  Hellenist  of  the  Vatican  libra- 
ry. He  visited  Florence,  Naples,  Portia,  Her- 
culaneum,  and  Pompeii,  and  was  so  moch  at- 
tached to  Italy  that  he  declined  an  appoint- 
ment at  Berlin.  In  1768,  after  starting  on  a 
journey  to  Oermany  with  the  sculptor  Cava- 
ceppi,  he  became  melancholy  as  soon  as  he 
had  left  the  Italian  soil,  and  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  go  beyond  Vienna.  Returning  to 
Rome  by  way  of  Trieste,  he  was  assaaainated 
by  a  professional  thief  named  Arcangeli,  who 
after  winning  his  confidence  kiUed  him  for 
the  sake  of  some  rare  gold  coins  which  Maria 
Theresa  had  presented  to  him. — ^Winckelmann 
is  regarded  as  tiie  founder  of  scientific  archse- 
ology  and  of  the  historical  and  critical  investi- 
gation of  antiquities;  he  modified  all  the  old 
theories  of  the  beautiful,  and  revived  in  art 
and  poetry  the  classical  spirit  of  ancient  Greece. 
His  views  suggested  Lessing^s  Laoioanj  and  un- 
der the  infiuence  of  Heyne  they  imparted  a 
powerful  impulse  to  the  Augustan  period  of 
German  poetry,  which  was  nobly  appreciated 
in  Goethe's  Winehelmann  und  tein  itakrhttn- 
dert,  published  in  conj^unction  with  H.  Meyer 
and  other  writers  (Tubingen,  1805).  His  most 
celebrated  work  is  OeKhiehte  der  Kwui  den 
Alterthurm  (1764),  with  its  supplement  entitl  .J 
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AnmerhwMen  uber  die  Geichiehte  der  Eunst 
(1767),  and  indaded  in  the  Vienna  edition  of 
1776.  It  has  been  translated  into  French  and 
Italian,  and  into  English  by  Giles  Henry  Lodge 
(2  vols.  4to,  Boston,  1849 ;  new  ed.  with  a  life 
of  Winckelmann,  4  vols.  Svo,  1856-'72).  HIb 
other  works  inolade  Gedanien  uber  die  Naehr 
ahmung  der  griechieehen  Werhe  in  MaUrei  und 
JBildhauerkunst  (Diresden  and  Leipsic,  1755); 
Deecription  dee  pierree  ffra^See  du  feu  hivron 
de  Stoech  (Florence,  1760) ;  Manumenti  antiehi 
inediti  (2  vols.,  Rome,  l767-*8;  2d  ed.,  1821); 
and  several  reports  on  Hercalaneom  and  oth- 
er sites,  and  minor  though  inflaential  eestheti- 
cal  essays,  comprising  Vereuch  einer  Allegorie 
(Dresden,  1766;  enlarged  from  manuscripts, 
1866).  Fernow  began  and  Heinrich  Meyer 
and  Schaltz  completed  an  edition  of  all  his 
writings  (8  vols.,  Dresden,  1808--'20).  Parts 
of  his  correspondence  are  contained  in  a  re- 
print of  this  edition  (1828  et  eeq,)y  in  WinckeU 
manrCs  Brirfe,  edited  by  F.  Ix>rster  (2  vols., 
Berlin,  1824),  and  in  other  publications.  Ros- 
setti  published  11  eepolehro  di  Winckelmann 
in  Trieste  (Venice,  1823),  relating  to  his  grave 
in  the  cemetery  adjoining  the  cathedral  in  that 
city,  where  a  monument  to  him  has  been  erect- 
ed. Forohhammer  and  Otto  Jahn  instituted 
Winckelmann  festivals  at  leading  German  uni- 
versities. His  birthday  is  annually  celebrated 
by  the  arch»ological  institute  in  Rome  and  by 
archsBologists  in  Berlin ;  and  a  branch  of  the 
former  was  on  his  anniversary  in  1874  estab- 
lished at  Athens.  The  best  biography  is  Earl 
Justi's  Winehelmann,  eein  Leb&r^  eeine  Werhe 
^T^deevM  Zeitgenoeeen  (8  vols.,  1866-'7d). 

wiNll,  a  sensible  movement  of  the  air  with 
reference  to  the  earth's  surface.  The  hori- 
zontal component  of  this  movement  is  usually 
that  which  is  specially  referred  to  by  the  term 
wind,  but  the  powerful  vertical  movements 
that  take  place  in  tornadoes  and  other  severe 
storms  may  also  be  included  under  the  same 
heading.  In  general,  a  wind  is  the  result  of 
an  initial,  locfd  disturbance  of  the  density  of 
the  atmosphere,  iiv  consequence  of  which  the 
air  is  set  in  motion ;  its  motion  is  then  modi- 
fied by-  the  resistance  of  the  earth's  surface 
and  by  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  about 
its  axis,  and  may  be  propagated  into  regions 
far  distant  from  the  original  seat  of  disturb- 
ance.— In  keeping  a  record  of  the  wind  ob- 
served at  any  station,  it  is  important  to  note 
both  the  duration  and  the  force  or  velocity ; 
directions  should  be  recorded  with  reference 
to  the  true,  not  the  magnetic  meridian,  and 
should  be  given  to  the  nearest  half  point  of 
the  compass  curd.  The  force  may  be  estima- 
ted and  expressed  in  an  arbitrary  scale  on  which 
zero  (0)  denotes  calm,  and  10  the  high  winds 
of  a  destructive  hurricane  or  tornado.  Ar- 
bitrary scales  of  0  to  12,  0  to  6,  and  0  to  4 
are  in  use  in  various  countries ;  but  the  scale 
0  to  10  will,  it  is  hoped,  gradually  supersede 
these.  When  possible,  the  force  of  the  wind 
should  be  measured  by  an  anemometer,  the 


principal  forms  of  which  instnunent  are :  the 
Robinson  anemometer,  measuring  the  velocity 
of  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  wind  by 
the  revolution  of  a  vertical  spindle  to  the  top 
of  which  are  attached  four  horizontal  arms, 
each  bearing  at  its  extremity  a  hemispherical 
cup ;  and  Wild's  tablet  anemometer,  consisting 
simply  of  a  small  plane  tablet  so  suspended 
from  a  wind  vane  that  its  axis  is  always  per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  whence  the  wind 
blows;  this  tablet  hangs  by  a  hinge,  so  that 
it  is  deflected  from  its  vertical  position  by  an 
angle  increasing  with  the  force  of  the  wind, 
and  which  is  measured  by  a  scale  of  degrees. 
This  latter  instrument  gives  therefore  the 
strength  of  each  gust,  while  the  Robinson  ane- 
mometer gives  the  total  movement  of  the  air 
during  any  prescribed  interval.  The  numer- 
ous careful  investigations  that  have  been  made 
into  the  accuracy  of  the  records  of  these  sim- 
ple instruments  have  justified  their  extended 
adoption  within  the  past  few  years.  Other 
forms  of  the  anemometer  are  described  under 
that  title.  As  tlie  velocity  of  the  wind  is 
independent  of  the  instrument  by  means  of 
which  it  is  measured,  while  the  pressure  of 
the  wind  varies  according  to  the  shape,  &c., 
of  the  surface  against  which  it  acts,  it  is  now 
customary  to  convert  the  indications  of  all 
forms  of  anemometers  into  velocities,  i,  e., 
miles  per  hour  or  metres  per  second.  The 
most  recent  investigations  bearing  on  this  mat- 
ter have  been  published  by  Cavallero  (Turin, 
1878),  Phillips  (London,  1874),  Hagen  (Berlin, 
1874),  and  Thiesen  and  Dohrandt  (St.  Peters- 
burg, 1875). — ^The  great  importance  of  cor- 
recdy  understanding  the  laws  of  the  winds 
has  led  to  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  mass  of 
observations  thereon.  Among  the  treatises 
containing  large  collections  aro  ESmtz,  Lehr- 
huch  der  Meteorologie ;  the  article  on  wind 
by  Muncke  in  Gehler's  W^terbuch;  Maury, 
"Wind  and  Current  Charts;"  Buys-Ballot, 
Windkaartjee  tan  den  noorden  Atlantiscken 
oeean;  Buchan,  "Distribution  of  Pressure 
and  Winds;"  Muhry,  Allgemeine  Klimatolo- 
gie;  Hann,  Untereuchungen  itber  die  Winde; 
Solunid,  Meteorologie;  the  admiralty  wind  and 
current  charts;  and  above  all,  Coffin's  "Winds 
of  the  Globe  "  (Washington,  1876).  This  lat- 
ter  immense  work  is  a  new  edition  of  Coffin's 
"  Wmds  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  "  (Wash- 
ington, 1866),  and  embraces  a  collection  and 
summary  of  tiie  results  of  all  the  observations 
during  the  past  100  years.  The  study  of  so 
extensive  a  series  of  observations  shows  that 
some  winds  have  a  local  or  temporary  char- 
acter, while  others  are  very  permanent  or  pre- 
vail over  large  areas.  •  These  latter  movements 
are  generally  spoken  of  as  currents^  as  distin- 
guished from  tiie  local  or  temporary  movements 
which  retain  the  designation  winds.  1.  If  we 
compute  the  resultant  of  all  the  motions  to 
which  tiie  air  at  any  place  has  been  subjected 
during  a  year  or  a  month,  we  arrive  at  the  most 
general  view  that  can  be  taken  of  the  movo-^ 
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tnent  of  the  atmosphere.  The  restdtanto  for 
the  United  States  are  given  in  plates  iz.  and 
X.  of  the  "Statistical  Atlas"  of  the  census 
bareau  (Washington,  1874).  But  as  the  num- 
ber of  observations  of  the  actual  wind  veloci- 
ties is  insufficient,  an  attempt  has  been  made, 
first  bj  Lambert,  but  principally  by  Ooffin,  to 
make  use  of  the  estimated  wmd  force,  and  even 
to  deduce  resultants  based  on  the  assumption  of 
an  equal  average  velocity  for  each  wind.  The 
result  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  as  fol- 
lows :  Between  the  latitudes  80°  N.  and  80''  S. 
the  lowest  stratum  of  air  moves  westward ;  be- 
tween these  parallels  and  the  respective  poles 
the  resultant  motion  of  the  lowest  stratum  of 
air  is  eastward .  2.  The  movements  of  the  high- 
er strata  of  the  atmosphere  are  of  equal  impor- 
tance to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  whole 
subject,  but  are  much  more  difficult  of  investi- 
gation. In  general,  the  observations  of  the 
motions  of  the  clouds,  of  the  oourjes  of  bal- 
loons, and  of  the  winds  on  mountains  show 
that  between  the  tropics  the  upper  current  has 
a  resultant  motion  toward  the  east,  while  be- 
yond the  tropics  the  resultant  is  toward  the 
east  only  for  the  highest  stratum  of  cirrus 
clouds,  and  is  for  the  lower  clouds  occasional- 
ly toward  the  west,  depending  apparently  on 
some  special  causes.  A  few  observations  of 
the  trails  left  by  shooting  stars  show  that  at 
heights  of  from  0  to  100  m.  a  great  diversity 
of  currents  prevails,  but  that  no  one  direction 
predominates.  8.  The  most  important  of  the 
general  and  periodical  currents  are  the  trade 
winds,  which  prevail  between  the  parallels  of 
80""  N.  and  80"^  S.  latitude,  but  attain  their  full 
breadth  and  force  only  in  mid-ocean,  and  are 
very  materially  circumscribed  near  the  eastern 
and  western  continents.  The  breadth  of  the 
trade-wind  zone  of  the  Pacific  ocean  is  not  so 
well  determined  as  in  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
trades  of  the  Indian  ocean  offer  notable  irregu- 
larities depending  on  the  seasons.  The  whole 
system  of  trade  winds  is  divided  by  a  belt  of 
calms  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  equator,  sep- 
arating the  N.  £.  winds  of  the  northern  from 
the  S.  £.  winds  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Although  the  position  of  this  calm  belt,  and 
also  of  the  exterior  limits  of  the  trade  winds, 
lies  a  little  northward  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber and  southward  in  March  of  its  mean  posi- 
tion, yet  these  slight  seasonal  changes  do  not 
deprive  the  whole  system  of  winds  of  their 
permanent  character.  In  the  equatorial  belt 
of  calms  heavy  rains  constantly  occur ;  but  in 
the  trade-wind  region  proper  few  clouds  and 
light  showers  are  observed.  4.  The  term  an- 
ti-trades designates  the  currents  that  prevail 
quite  uniformly  above  the  trade  winds,  afc  a 
height  of  8,000  ft.  or  more  above  the  earth^s 
surface ;  this  current,  known  also  as  the  "  up- 
per trade  "  or  "  return  trade,"  seems  to  be  mere- 
ly the  return  to  the  temperate  zones  of  the 
air  that  had  fiowed  at  the  surface  toward  the 
equator.  6.  The  term  monsoons,  from  a  Ma- 
laysian or  Arabic  word  signifying  "  seasonal," 


is  applicable  to  all  winds  that  with  the  season 
change  their  character  from  being  land  winds 
to  sea  winds.  Thus,  od  the  W.  coast  of  Africa 
in  summer,  the  regular  N.  £.  winds  are  deflected 
decidedly  toward  the  continent ;  in  Australia 
and  in  Korth  America  similar  phenomena  are 
noted ;  but  the  most  striking  case  is  that  of 
India,  where  the  N.  £.  trade  wind  of  the  north- 
em  portion  of  the  Indian  ocean  is  completely 
reversed  during  summer,  but  in  winter  is 
greatly  re6nfor<^  by  the  land  and  sea  winds 
that  thus  alternate  between  N.  £.  and  S.  W. 
(See  Blanford's  "  Winds  of  Northern  India," 
London  '*  Philosophical  Transactions,"  1874.) 
The  ancient  Greeks  designated  certain  winds 
that  came  and  went  with  the  season  as  Etesian 
winds.  6.  Similar  to  the  monsoons,  but  less 
decidedly  pronounced,  are  the  day  breeze  and 
night  breeze,  or  the  land  wind  and  sea  wind. 
These  winds  follow  each  other  as  do  the  diurnal 
changes  of  temperature  on  which  they  depend ; 
they  are  generally  felt  most  distinctly  but  a 
few  miles  (rarely  60)  from  mountain  ranges  or 
coast  lines,  and  are  much  feebler  than  the  mon- 
soons. 7.  There  are  numerous  special  winds, 
known  usually  by  special  local  names.  Thus 
we  have  in  Italy  the  following  terms  for  the 
respective  winds:  for  the  N.  wind,  tramon- 
tana;  the  N.  £.,  greeo;  the  £.,  UtanU;  the  S. 
£.,  nroeeo;  the  S.,  aetro;  the  S.  W.,  libeeeio; 
the  'W,yj)onente;  the  N.  W.,  maestro  or  tnaet- 
traU.  The  last  is  known  as  the  mutral  in 
France,  and  at  Nice  blows  from  the  north,  but 
at  Toulon  from  the  northeast;  it  is  in  fact 
simply  the  strongest  of  the  winds,  as  the  ety- 
mology of  the  name  implies.  In  Greece  the 
mistral  blows  from  the  northwest,  and  brings 
cool  moist  air  from  the  Adriatic  after  a  season 
of  rainy  weather.  A  similar  latitude  is  cus- 
tomary in  the  appellations  of  the  other  winds ; 
thus  at  Athens  the  warm  damp  S.  or  S.  W. 
wind  is  termed  the  sirocco,  and  brings  the 
heavy  rains  of  autumn  and  winter ;  in  Madeira, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  sirocco  is  a  very  dry 
hot  wind  from  £.  S.  £. ;  in  Sicily  the  sirocco 
wind  is  so  oppressive  by  reason  of  the  heat 
and  dampness  that  both  men  and  animals  suf- 
fer extremely.  In  Spain  the  same  wind  is 
known  as  the  solano,  and  in  Turkey  as  the 
%amiel.  The  fohn  wind,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
Alps,  was  until  lately  usually  described  as  a 
continuation  of  the  sirocco ;  but  as  now  more 
philosophically  explained,  it  may  be  described 
as  a  warm  or  hot  dry  wind  with  hazy  weath- 
er; it  blows  down  the  mountain  sides  and 
valleys,  and,  although  generally  spoken  of  as  a 
S.  wind,  is  often  a  N.  wind.  On  the  wind- 
ward side  of  a  mountain  range  the  f5hn 
is  moist  like  the  sirocco ;  on  the  leeward 
side  it  is  drier.  It  is  found  on  a  carefol 
examination  that  winds  similar  to  the  f6hn 
exist  in  every  mountainous  region;  indeed, 
in  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Himalaya 
its  distinctive  characters  are  even  more  deci- 
ded.— Of  the  hot  winds,  none  is  more  famoxia 
than  the  wMom  of  northern  Africa  and  Ara- 
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bia.  The  manj  fables  and  exaggerated  ao- 
counts  of  ancient  travellers  lave  been  mate- 
riallj  modified  bj  exact  observations  of  recent 
investigators,  from  which  it  appears  that  this 
is  a  strong,  hot,  dry  wind  drawn  from  the 
heated  interior  of  the  continent;  it  is  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  sand  olonds  or  sand 
pillars,  and  its  deadly  qualities,  if  sach  it  has, 
are  simply  the  result  of  the  oppressive  heat 
and  the  very  fine  dust  Similar  hot  winds  pre- 
vail in  Egypt  in  May  and  June,  and  are  there 
known  as  the  khanmn, — Of  the  dry  winds  that 
flow  out  from  the  interior  of  continents  or 
down  the  slopes  of  mountain  ranges,  some  are 
oold^  others  warm.  Thus  the  northers  of  Texas 
are  due  to  a  thin  surface  layer  of  dry  air,  which 
as  it  flows  from  the  Rocky  mountains,  from 
Kansas,  and  from  Minnesota,  southward  or 
southeastward,  continually  loses  by  radiation 
the  heat  it  receives  from  the  sun,  and,  under- 
flowing  the  warmer,  moister  air  of  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  rushes  over  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
water  with  thrice  the  velocity  that  is  observed 
in  the  interior  of  the  continent.  On  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa  the  dry  £.  and  N.  £.  winds  are 
known  as  the  harmattan;  these  are  cooling 
on  account  of  their  extreme  dryness,  and  in 
every  detail  offer  a  parallel  to  the  northers, 
except  that  they  have  a  higher  temperature, 
and  are  frequently  accompanied  by  sand,  which 
is  rarely  or  never  found  in  Texas.  The  dry 
cold  wind  flowing  southward  from  the  Hima- 
laya over  India  is  there  known  as  the  tereno. 
In  South  America,  from  Patagonia  to  Brazil, 
there  occurs  a  similar  dry  wind  known  as  the 
pampero^  which  flows  almost  uninterruptedly 
from  the  Andes  £.  and  S.  £.  to  the  Atlantic. 
Similar  strong,  cold,  dry  winds  flowing  from 
central  £urope  southward  over  the  Adriatic 
and  Black  seas  are  known  there  as  hora  (with 
which  the  eutoclydon  of  St.  Paul  may  be  iden- 
tical). At  Malta  the  N.  E.  wind  is  the  gregale. 
In  southern  Arabia  the  cold  N.  N.  W.  wind  of 
winter  is  the  lelat.  Perhaps  the  most  thor- 
oughly desiccated  of  any  of  tnl  winds  that  have 
been  observed  as  yet  are  the  S.  £.  or  puna 
winds  of  eastern  Peru  and  the  N.  or  huran  of 
Thibet,  on  which  table  lands  cold  dry  gales  pre- 
vail, which  are  highly  disagreeable  to  human 
beings  and  even  to  animals.  Similar  danger- 
ous gales  are  called  purgoi  in  Labrador,  guscen 
in  Switzerland,  galtegos  in  Spain,  and  tour- 
men  tea  in  France.  The  dry  ealt  winds  of  spring 
in  Great  Britain  have  been  from  time  imme- 
morial proverbial  for  their  injurious  effects  on 
delicate  constitutions,  and  the  very  dry  west 
winds  of  the  United  States  £.  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  contribute,  it  is  very  plausibly  urged, 
to  the  nervous  temperament  of  the  nation. 
The  prevailing  yrinds  being  westerly  both  in 
Europe  and  Norai  America,  it  follows  that  the 
former  continent  enjoys  a  much  moister  and 
more  agreeable  climate,  and  one  much  less  pro- 
vocative of  nervous  diseases. — Of  the  names 
given  to  certain  storm  winds  as  such,  we  may 
mention  the  levante,  a  strong  east  wind  in  the 


eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the  hurri- 
cane, a  term  derived  from  the  ouraean  of  the 
Oarib  Indians,  and  applied  by  them  to  the  ter- 
rific storms  of  the  West  Indies ;  the  typhoon, 
a  term  of  most  ancient  origin,  nominally  de- 
rived from  the  Chinese  toe-fun  as  applied  to 
the  great  storms  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  but  cu- 
riously related  to  the  name  Typhon  applied 
by  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  to  a  dreaded  di- 
vinity; finally,  the  tornado,  ateim  applied  in 
America  to  destructive  winds  that  rusn  in  nar- 
row paths  over  long  belts  of  territory,  accom- 
ganied  by  whirling  clouds  and  heavy  rain  or 
aiL  The  name  tornado  rPort.  tomar,  Sp.  tar- 
near,  to  turn)  was  originally  given  by  the  Pen- 
insular navigators  to  the  violent  local  storms 
that  occur  a  short  distance  off  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  was  subsequently  applied  very 
properly  by  them  to  the  similar  violent  storms 
of  our  southern  states.  Less  perfectly  devel- 
oped but  still  destructive  tornadoes  occur  in 
aJl  parts  of  the  United  States.  Of  local  Amer- 
ican terms  we  record  only  the  expressive  name 
'' blizzard"  given  in  the  states  W.  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  to  the  blinding  storms  of  sleet  or 
snow  and  high  N.  wind  that  suddenly  foUow 
warm  spring-like  days  in  winter  and  early  spring. 
Similar  storms  of  similar  origin  occur  in  the 
steppes  of  southern  Russia,  where  they  are 
known  as  viuga.  In  the  Sandwich  islands  the 
S.  wind  preceding  a  hurricane  and  interrupt- 
ing the  regular  NT  £.  trades  is  called  the  hona. 
On  the  W.  side  of  the  OrosafeU  range  of  hills 
in  England  are  formed  during  easterly  winds 
and  previous  to  rains  two  pecmiar  clouds,  from 
one  to  five  miles  apart,  under  which  it  is  calm, 
while  between  them  is  felt  a  strong  east  wind 
locally  known  as  the  *^helm  wind  of  the  Oross- 
felL''  8.  Our  sketch  of  the  winds  would  be 
imperfect  without  enumerating  the  remarkable 
areas  of  variable  light  winds  and  calms  that 
constitute  an  important  feature  in  terrestrial 
meteorology.  These  calms  are  sufficiently  de- 
fined by  their  names :  1,  the  calms  of  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn ;  2,  the  equatorisJ  belt  of  calms,  or 
the  doldrums;  8,  the  cahns  of  the  tropic  of  Can- 
cer, or  the  horse  latitudes.  9.  The  explanation 
of  the  cause  of  the  generd  system  of  terrestrial 
winds  has  been  already  given  in  Mktboboloot. 
But  besides  the  winds  caused  by  differences 
of  barometric  pressure  and  of  density,  there 
are  a  few  phenomena  of  occasional  and  minor 
importance,  due  to  other  causes;  for  instance, 
the  gusts  of  wind  that  precede  by  a  few  minutes 
heavy  local  showers  of  rain  and  hail,  result 
from  the  mechanical  action  of  the  falling  drops, 
which  communicate  a  part  of  their  motion  to 
the  air ;  this,  pressing  down  against  the  ground, 
is  forced  outward,  so  that  on  the  edge  of  a 
rainy  region  the  wind  appears  to  blow  from  the 
rain.  The  existence  of  this  wind  complicates 
considerably  the  phenomena  of  local  thunder 
storms,  and  has  even  misled  some  authorities 
into  erroneous  explanations  of  their  origin  and 
structure. — Pressure  of  the  Wind,  Owing  to 
their  great  importance  in  relation  to  innumer- 
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abU  praotioal  interests  (snoh  as  the  oonstrao- 
tion  of  windmills,  the  art  of  gunnery,  the  the- 
ory of  the  pendalnm,  the  driyinff  of  railroad 
trains,  and  the  sailing  of  resiels),  the  twin  ques- 
tions of  the  force  of  the  wind  and  the  resis- 
tance of  air  or  water  to  moving  bodies  have 
been  studied  by  very  many  eminent  philoso- 
phers and  experimenters.  The  results  thus  far 
obtained  are  almost  entirely  empirical.  As  re- 
gards the  connection  between  pressure  and 
velocity,  the  law  announced  by  Newton,  that 
the  resistance  shonld  be  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity  of  the  moving  body,  is,  for  ordinary 
winds,  sufficiently  exact.  The  resistances  or 
pressures  vary  directly  as  the  density  of  the 
medium ;  they  even  vary  slightly  in  the  air  for 
the  ordinary  ranges  of  the  temperature  and 
barometer;  but  they  vary  in  a  remarkable 
manner  with  every  change  in  the  form  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  resisting  body.  The  laws  of 
the  variation  of  the  resistance  as  depending  on 
velocities  and  forms  and  dimensions  can  only 
be  satisfactorily  given  in  the  shape  of  an  abstract 
of  the  numerical  results  deduced  from  each 
experiment  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that 
a  concave  surface  exposed  to  the  wind  offers 
greater  resistance  than  an  equal  sectional  area 
of  plane  surface,  and  that  a  convex  surface 
olfers  less  resistance  than  a  plane.  The  resis- 
tance offered  by  any  body  depends  quite  as 
much  on  the  configuration  of  its  hinder  as  of 
its  front  portions.  The  resistance  offered  by 
a  plane  surface  which  is  not  normal  to  the 
wind  is  less  than  when  it  is  normal;  and  it 
diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  cosine  of  the 
angle  of  incidence.  For  normal  incidence  the 
resistance  is  not  to  any  great  extent  dependent 
on  the  nature  of  the  su^ace,  i,  6.,  whether  it 
be  rough  or  smooth.  The  determination  by 
experiment  of  the  actual  pressure  exerted  by 
the  wind  is  a  very  delicate  matter.  That  which 
has  been  most  widely  adopted  is  known  as  the 
Smeaton  or  Rouse  formula  ("Philosophical 
Transactions,''  1769),  according  to  which  the 
pressure  in  pounds  avoirdupois  on  a  surface  of 
one  square  English  foot  is  equal  to  0*00492  mul- 
tiplied by  the  square  of  the  velocity  expressed 
in  miles  per  hour;  the  pressures  calculated 
by  this  formula  are  given  in  the  following  ta- 
ble. A  more  trustworthy  formula  was  deduced 
by  Muncke  (1842)  from  the  observations  of 
Borda,  Hutton,  and  Woltraann,  according  to 
which  the  above  constant  coefficient  should  be 
0*00499 ;  but  the  difference  between  the  two 
is  insignificant  in  consideration  of  the  extreme 
variations  which  depend  on  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  resisting  object.  In  very  recent  times 
this  important  subject  has  received  further 
elucidation  by  both  theoretical  and  experi- 
mental methods.  (See  the  works  of  Stokes, 
Rankine,  Thomson,  Dnchemin,  RusseU,  Robin- 
son, Saint-Venant,  Oavallero,  Dohrandt,  &c.) 
Maxwell  (''Proceedings  of  the  Mathematical 
Society,"  18T0)  has  given  theoretical  formulas 
and  curves  showing  the  movements  of  the 
particles  of  an  incompressible  fluid  streaming 


past  a  moving  obstacle;  while  Hagen  i 
1872)  has  experimentally  inve 
motions.  Helmholtz  (Berlin  AfonaUberidUj 
1878)  has  shown  that  for  moderate  velocities 
it  is  very  approximatdy  proper  to  oonader  the 
air  as  an  incompressible  flnid,  free  from  frie- 
tion.  Finally,  Thiesen  (Wind-BeperUmum, 
1875)  has  made  a  careful  theoretical  study  of 
the  experiments  of  Hagen  and  Dohrandt,  si^ 
established  the  rule,  that  the  preaanre  of  the 
wind  against  an  inclined  rectangular  plate  is 
really  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  velocity  and  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of 
incidence  of  the  wind,  while  the  absolute  value 
of  the  normal  pressure  is  as  given  by  fiagen^s 
observations.  The  latter  physicist  (Berlin, 
1874)- has  embodied  the  results  of  very  care- 
ful observations  at  moderate  velocities  in  a  for- 
mula which,  converted  into  English  meaauFes, 
is  as  follows :  P=(0-0028984+0*000140»p)Af»; 
where  the  velocity  i?  is  expresed  in  miles  per 
hour,  the  area  A  of  the  surface  is  in  squsre 
feet,  the  perimeter  p  of  the  surface  in  linear 
feet,  and  the  resulting  pressure  P  is  in  pounds 
avoirdupois  per  square  foot.  By  introducing 
the  term  p  Hagen  has  expressed  the  fact  tbst 
the  pressure  depends  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  the  shape  as  well  as  the  surface  of  the  re- 
sisting body.  The  formula  applies  to  pisne 
surfaces  placed  normal  to  the  incident  wind, 
and  assumes  that  the  density  of  the  air  is  that 
belonging  to  th^  barometric  pressure,  29-84  in^ 
and  the  temperature  59°  F.  For  the  resistance 
to  shot  at  high  velocities,  see  GuNNXfiT. 
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WIRDISHEBE,  an  English  lake,  in  Lancashire 
and  Westmoreland,  surrounded  by  gentle  wood- 
ed eminences.  It  is  about  11  m.  long,  and 
from  a  third  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  wide,  and  its 
depth  varies  from  80  to  240  ft  Its  outlet  is 
the  river  Leven,  discharging  into  Morecambe 
bay.    It  is  abundantly  stocked  with  fiah. 
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WOOMUtti  L  The  S.  E.  oonntj  of  Yermxmiy 
bordering  on  MaasachneettSy  and  aeparated 
from  New  Hampshire  by  the  Oonnectioiit  riyer ; 
area,  780  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  26,086.  The 
sarfaee  is  generally  hillj,  and  in  the  W.  part 
monntainons,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  Granite 
of  an  exoellent  qnalitj  is  very  abundant.  It  is 
traversed  by  the,  Vermont  Central  and  Oon- 
necticnt  River  riulroads.  The  chief  prodao- 
tions  in  1870  vere  4,280  bushels  of  wheat, 
186,676  of  Indian  oom,  168,122  of  oats,  12,688 
of  barley,  868,886  of  potatoes,  1,046,478  lbs.  of 
batter,  92,096  of  cheese,  288,772  of  wool,  988,- 
444  of  maple  sugar,  72,680  of  tobacco,  and  88,* 
806  tons  of  hay.  There  were  4,818  horses, 
6,685  milch  cows,  18,266  other  cattle,-  42,440 
sheep,  and  8,946  swine.  The  whole  number 
of  manufactories  was  278,  having  an  aggregate 
capita]  of  $1,418,462;  value  of  products,  $2,- 
810,842.  The  most  important  were  2  of  boots 
and  shoes,  4  of  children's  carriages  and  sleds, 
20  of  carriages  and  wagons,  17  of  furniture,  2 
of  hardware,  8  of  machinery,  1  of  organs,  2  of 
wrapping  paper,  4  of  woollens,  11  flour  mills,* 
9  tanneries,  4  currying  establishments,  and  20 
saw  mills.  Capital,  Fayetteville.  IL  The  N.  K 
county  of  Connecticut,  bordering  on  Rhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts,  and  drained  by  the 
Qainehaug,  Willimantio,  Shetucket,  and  Nat- 
chang  rivers;  area,  620  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
88,618.  The  surface  is  very  much  broken,  and 
the  soil  along  the  streams  is  highly  fertile,  but 
poor  in  other  parts.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Norwich  and  Worcester,  the  Hartford,  Prov- 
idence, and  Fishkill,  the  New  London  North- 
em,  and  the  New  York  and  New  England  rail- 
roads. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
16,094  bushels  of  rye,  161,414  of  Indian  com, 
167,674  of  oats,  22,109  of  buckwheat,  297,481 
of  potatoes,  617,609  lbs.  of  butter,  876,696  of 
cheese,  86,626  of  wool,  6,686  of  tobacco,  and 
68,784  tons  of  hay.  There  were  8,288  horses, 
10,064  milch  cows,  11,018  other  cattle,  10,176 
sheep,  and  6,978  swine.  The  whole  number 
of  manufactories  was  424,  having  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $7,996,269;  value  of  products,  $11,- 
028,056.  The  most  important  were  8  of  acids, 
18  of  boots  and  shoes,  5  of  bricks,  14  of  car- 
riages and  wagons,  18  of  clothing,  86  of  cotton 
goods;  1  of  glass  ware,  2  of  iron  castings,  18 
of  machinery,  8  of  paper,  8  of  shoddy,  8  of 
sewing  silk  and  twist,  14  of  woollens,  24  flour 
mills,  and  22  saw  mills.    Capital,  Brooklyn. 

WIHDflAH,  WmsHy  an  English  statesman, 
bom  hi  London,  May  8, 1760,  died  there,  June 
8, 1810.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  Glasgow, 
and  Oxford,  and  began  his  political  career  by 
a  speech  at  a  meeting  in  Norwich  in  1778,  in 
which  he  denounced  the  war  against  the  Amer- 
ican colonies.  He  was  a  member  of  Dr.  John- 
son's literary  dub  and  a  friend  of  Burke  and 
Fox,  and  was  retamed  to  parliament  for  Nor- 
wich in  the  general  election  for  1784.  In  1787 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.    He  warm- 


ly advocated  war  with  France,  and  was  secre* 
tary  at  war  in  Pitt's  cabinet  from  1794  to  1801. 
In  1802  he  vehemently  denounced  the  peace  of 
Amiens.  He  entered  the  Grenville  adminis- 
tration in  1806  as  secretary  for  the  war  and 
colonial  dq)artments,  retired  from  ofBce  with 
his  colleagues  in  1807,  and  thenceforth  re- 
mained in  opposition.  His  eloquence  was  of 
a  very  high  order,  and  Macaulay  characterixed 
him  as  ^^the  finest  gentleman  of  the  age." 
His  speeches  have  been  published  (8  vols., 
London,  1812),  with  a  life  prefixed.  His  diary 
was  edited  by  Mrs.  H.  Baring  in  1866. 

WIHIHIILL,  a  building  containing  machinery 
driven  by  the  action  of  wind  upon  a  set  of 
wings  or  sails.  Windmills  are  of  two  kinds, 
one  revolving  in  a  vertical,  the  other  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane.  The  principal  parts  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  vertical  winomill  are:  1,  an  axis 
in  the  top  of  the  building,  inclined  (as  the 
impulse  of  the  wind  is  very  commonly  exerted 
in  a  line  descending  at  such  an  angle)  to  the 
horizontal  at  10^  or  16'',  on  which  are  the 
wings;  2,  the  wings,  consisting  of  as  many  sail 
frames,  with  sails  stretched  on  them,  which, 
if  four,  are  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  and 
that  in  all  cases  are  mainly  rectangular  to  the 
axis,  their  length  being  from  80  to  40  ft.  each ; 
8,  a  large  toothed  wheel  upon  the  horizontal 
axis  already  referred  to,  carried  about  wil^  it 
by  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  sails,  and  of 
course  standing  at  the  angle  of  10®  to  16°  with 
the  vertioal,  the  teeth  of  which  engage  with 
those  of  a  pinion  upon— -4,  a  truly  vertical  axis 
rising  through  the  middle  of  the  mill,  and  thus 
impart  a  movement  of  rotation  to  this,  ad^  (ha 
case  of  grinding)  to  the  upper  millstone.  The 
first  named,  or  as  it  may  be  called  horizontal 
axis,  is  supported  at  its  innermost  end  near  the 
centre  of  the  base  of  a  dome  or  cover  surmount- 
ing the  mill;  while  its  opposite  extremity  is 
let  through  a  perforation  in  one  side  of  the 
dome,  and  projects  far  enough  beyond  to  re- 
ceive the  ends  of  the  long  timbers,  or  "  whips," 
to  wluch  the  sails  are  affixed.  The  suddenly 
varying  and  often  extreme  pressure  of  the  wind 
upon  we  wings  renders  it  necessary  that  the 
supports  of  the  horizontal  axis,  and  all  parts 
of  the  wings  projecting  from  it,  shall  have  great 
strength.  Aigainst  the  rim  of  the  principal 
wheel  upon  this  axis  a  brake  can  be  brought  to 
act,  so  as  to  stop  the  motion  of  the  machinery. 
In  the  ordinary  kind  of  wings,  beginning  at 
about  six  feet  from  the  axis  along  each  of  the 
six  whips,  project  on  one  or  both  aides  of  the 
whip  a  series  of  wooden  pieces  or  staves,  at 
right  angles  with  the  whip,  nsuaUy  growing 
shorter  toward  its  extremity,  and  having  their 
ends  further  joined  by  a  continuous  lath  or 
strip  of  wood ;  the  whole  thus  forms  a  sort  of 
lattice,  upon  which  the  sail  is  to  be  stretched. 
The  lattice  and  canvas  are  inclined  to  the  line 
-of  the  axis  and  of  the  wind  at  such  an  angle 
that,  as  in  case  of  the  obliquely  set  sails  of  ves- 
sels, the  total  force  of  the  wind  is  resolved 
into  components,  a  considerable  one  of  which 
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takes  effect  in  the  direction  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis,  and  produces  the  revolution.  Bat  the 
different  parts  of  the  sail  have  not  the  same 
angle  in  respect  to  the  line  of  the  wind.  The 
▼elocity  of  revolation  of  each  wing  increases 
from  its  inner  to  its  outer  end;  and  mathe- 
matical considerations  show  that  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  sail  to  the  wind  should  increase  as 
the  yelooitj  increases,  the  hest  effect  heing  ob- 
tained when  at  different  lengths  along  the  wing 
the  inclinations  are  about  those  here  named : 
at  1^  the  length  of  the  wing  from  the  centre, 
70°;  atf  71^  ati,72^  atf74^  at|,77f ; 
at  the  end,  88**.  Other  authorities  give  the  m- 
clinations  from  eo""  to  SO**.  The  result  is  that 
the  surfaces  of  the  sails  are  not  oblique  planes, 
but  curving,  or  rather  warped  outward,  in 
going  from  the  centre  to  the  extremities.  Mr. 
Smeaton  found  that  the  velocity  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  sails  is  often  to  that  of  the 
wind  in  a  ratio  greater  than  that  of  2  to  1 ; 
and  according  to  Euler,  when  the  velocity  is 
that  of  2  to  1,  the  efficiency  of  the  mecha- 
nism is  greatest.  When  the  tower  or  mill 
is  of  timber  and  small,  it  is  so  fixed  upon  a 
strong  column  or  axis  entering  its  base,  which 
is  also  sufficiently  elevated,  that  the  whole 
tower  can  be  turned  around  so  as  to  bring  the 
axis  of  the  machine  in  a  line  with  the  wind,  by 
means  of  a  long  lever  projecting  from  it  below. 
In  the  case  of  stone  and  all  large  and  heavy 
towers,  the  dome  only  is  turned,  carrying  the 
axis  and  sails  with  it  into  the  required  position, 
while  the  vertical  wheel  merely  travels  about 
the  pinion,  and  the  connection  is  not  broken. 
The  turning  of  the  dome  to  the  wind  is  effect- 
ed in  different  ways:  1,  by  the  emplojrment  of 
a  toothed  wheel  engaging  in  a  rack  on  its  inner 
side,  and  turned  by  means  of  a  so-called  end- 
less cord^  by  a  man  below  working  a  winch ; 
2,  by  a  method  invented  by  Sir  W.  Oubitt,  con- 
sisting of  a  set  of  small  vanes,  placed  in  an  up- 
right position  upon  a  long  arm  projecting  in 
the  same  line  with  the  horizontal  axis,  and  by 
their  revolution  turning  a  shi^t  and  pinion,  and 
acting  upon  teeth  surrounding  the  exterior  of 
the  dome  and  moving  it ;  8,  by  the  much  more 
simple  and  quite  as  effective  means  of  having 
a  single  large  vane  extending  behind  the  axis, 
and  with  its  plane  vertical,  so  that  it,  and  con- 
sequently the  axis,  shall  always  be  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind. — In  situations  in  which 
the  great  height  of  the  vertical  sails  would  be 
objectionable,  the  horizontal  windmill  is  some- 
times used.  It  has  six  or  more  wings,  usually 
of  plain  boards,  set  upright  the  whole  height 
of  the  tower,  being  attached  to  upper  and  lower 
disks  or  platforms,  and  the  whole  is  turned  by 
the  force  of  the  wind  aboot  a  vertical  axis  at 
its  middle  part.  If  the  wings  are  fixed  in 
position,  they  are  set  obliquely  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  wind  will  strike  them.  Outside 
of  the  whole  is  then  placed  a  screen  or  cylin- 
drical arrangement  of  boards  not  intended  to 
revolve,  these  boards  being  also  set  obliquely 
and  in  planes  lying  in  opposite  course  to  those 


of  the  wings.  The  result  is,  that  from  what- 
ever direction  the  wind  may  blow  against  the 
tower,  it  is  always  admitted  by  the  outer  boards 
to  act  on  the  wings  most  freely  on  that  half  of 
the  side  it  strikes,  on  which  the  wings  are  tam- 
ing away.  But  with  an  equal  area  of  the  wings, 
the  power  of  the  horizontal  is  always  much  less 
than  that  of  the  vertical  windmill.  Sir  David 
Brewster  concludes  that  the  ratio  is  no  less 
than  that  of  1  to  8  or  4. — Mr.  ^neaton  found 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  sails  is  greater  as  they 
are  broader  at  the  extremity  than  near  the 
centre,  up  to  but  not  beyond  a  greatest  breadth 
equal  to  one  third  the  length  of  the  wing ;  that 
if  the  total  area  of  sails  exceed  seven  eighths 
of  the  area  of  the  oirde  described  by  the  wings 
in  their  revolution,  the  velocity  is  diminished ; 
that  the  maximum  of  work  is  obtained  when 
the  velocity  of  the  wings  as  loaded  with  the 
work  performed  is  to  that  they  would  have 
without  load  as  2  to  8;  and  that  when  the 
work  is  a  maximum,  the  velocity  of  the  saUs 
still  varies  nearly  with  that  of  the  wind.  The 
variations  in  the  pressure  of  the  wind  being 
considerable,  and  sometimes  sudden  and  ex- 
treme, it  becomes  desirable  to  provide  for  regu- 
lating the  sails  accordingly ;  and  a  large  share 
of  the  more  recent  inventions  in  connection 
with  windmills  have  this  for  their  object.  The 
old  plan  is  attended  with  much  trouble  and 
delay;  in  it  the  canvas,  by  means  of  a  rope  to 
each  wing,  can  be  taken  in  or  let  out,  or  that 
of  each  wing  is  made  in  three  portions  con- 
trolled by  separate  ropes;  in  eitner  case,  the 
mill  must  be  stopped,  and  a  man  must  usaally 
ascend  the  wings  successively  for  the  purpose. 
One  of  the  inventions  in  connection  with  the 
improvement  of  windmills  was  patented  in 
1861  by  Mr.  A.  Girandat  of  New  York.  In 
this,  all  necessity  of  a  turning  dome  and  hori- 
zontal axis  is  simply  obviated,  while  in  fact  the 
wind  wheel  can  be  conveniently  erected  above 
the  roof  of  any  building,  its  axis  descending 
through  the  roof  to  machinery  within;  and 
this  machinery  can  be  of  almost  any  sort  re- 
quiring moderate  or  ordinary  power;  for  one 
important  application  of  it,  the  running  of 
sewing  machines,  a  patent  was  obtained  in 
Jaly,  1862.  The  wind  wheel  is  constructed 
simply  with  four  or  eight  horizontal  arms,  on 
which  solid  square  or  oblong  sails  (rather  tables) 
are  carried,  and  by  the  revolution  of  which  the 
vertical  axis  supporting  them,  and  the  machi- 
nery connected  with  it,  are  directly  turned. 
The  sails  swing  on  the  arms  so  as  to  be  brought 
down  perpen^cular  to  a  wind  striking  them 
on  one  side,  and  lifted  toward  a  horizontal  po- 
sition, so  as  to  prove  ineffective  when  it  strikes 
them  on  the  other.  For  regulating  the  velo- 
city, each  sail  can  slide  in  from  the  end  of  its 
arm  to  near  the  axis;  and  it  is  caused  to  slide 
one  way  or  the  other  by  the  action  of  a  heavier 
and  of  a  lighter  weight  on  parts  of  a  sort  of 
endless  cord  attached  to  it,  and  both  meanwhile 
upheld  by  means  of  iron  links  at  the  ends  of 
the  respective  arms.     If  the  impulse  of  the 
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wind  becomes  excessiye,  the  weights  are  bj 
centrifugal  force  thrown  outward,  and  the  ac- 
tion draws  the  sail  in  toward  the  axis,  where 
it  can  exert  less  effect,  while  the  small  weight 
slides  up  the  link  to  allow  of  this;  when  the 
excessive  impulse  ceases,  the  heavier  weight 
and  link  return  to  a  more  nearly  vertical  posi- 
tion, and  the  lighter  weight,  sliding  down  the 
link,  returns  the  sail  to  the  end  of  the  arm. 

WIHD6,  Tta^Sy  or  fltoveas  (Slav.  SlovenUi)^  a 
Slavic  people  inhabiting  chiefly  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  Illyrian  provinces  of  Gisleithan 
Austria.  They  are  also  designated  as  southern 
Wends,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Wends  of 
northern  Germany.  (See  Wbnds.)  They  be- 
long to  the  Illyro-Servian  branch  of  the  Slavs, 
and  their  number  in  Styria,  Carinthia,  Oarni- 
ola,  and  the  Littorale  amounts  to  about  1,200,- 
000,  besides  whom  there  are  some  Winds  in 
southwestern  Hungary  and  in  Friuli,  Italy. 
Their  relation  to  the  Yeneti  of  the  ancients  is 
a  matter  of  learned  controversy.  (See  Vbnb- 
TiA.)  About  A.  D.  600  they  appear  in  their 
present  abodesj  in  warfare  with  the  dukes  of 
bavaria,  and  subsequently  with  the  margraves 
of  Friuli.  In  the  8th  century  they  became 
subject  to  the  Frankish  empire,  and  their  ter- 
ritory, then  often  designated  as  Oorutania,  was 
constituted  by  Oharlema^e  a  borderland  under 
the  name  of  the  Windish  March.  This  was 
subsequently  broken  up  and  largely  German- 
ized. The  oldest  remnants  of  Windish  or  more 
properly  Slovenish  literature,  consisting  of  re- 
ligioua  pieces,  date  from  the  10th  century. 
The  reformation  gave  new  life  to  the  Slavic 
vernacular  in  these  regions,  which  did  not  en- 
tirelj  cease  with  the  extirpation  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  a  new  literary  revival  began  toward 
the  dose  of  the  18th  century.  This  movement, 
which  was  subsequently  fostered  by  Kopitar 
and  other  writers,  has  of  late  also  assumed  a 
political  form,  allying  itself  to  similar  agita^ 
tiona  in  Croatia  and  other  Slavic  parts  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  and  increasing  its  internal 
complications. 

WmiMMMty  a  S.  E.  county  of  Vermont,  sepa- 
rated from  New  Hampshire  by  the  Oonnecticut 
river;  area,  900  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  86,068. 
It  is  mountainous  on  the  W.  border  and  hilly 
in  other  parts,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  Granite, 
limestone,  and  soapstone  are  abundant.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Vermont  Oentral 
and  tiie  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  Rivers 
railroads.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
36,901  bushels  of  wheat,  278,736  of  Indian 
com,  288,740  of  oats,  89,823  of  buckwheat, 
439,416  of  potatoes,  1,088,207  lbs.  of  butter, 
602,818  of  wool,  788,558  of  maple  sugar,  and 
1 1 1,51 1  tons  of  hay.  There  were  7,384  horses, 
18,864  milch  cows,  19,419  other  cattle,  117,277 
sheep,  and  4,815  swine.  The  whole  number  of 
manufacturing  establishments  was  467,  hav- 
ing an  aggre^ite  capital  of  $2,569,990;  value 
of  products,  $8,759,271.  The  most  important 
were  11  manufactories  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, 17  of  carriages  and  wagons,  2  of  cotton 


goods,  18  of  furniture,  4  of  lime,  4  of  machi- 
nery, 15  of  saddlery  and  harness,  2  of  shoe 
pegs,  2  of  wooden  ware,  12  of  woollens,  1  blast 
furnace,  3  iron  founderies,  12  flour  miUs,  8  tan- 
neries, 6  currying  establishments,  and  80  saw 
miUs.    Capital,  Woodstock. 

WDnM90B«a  town  of  Hartford  co.,  Connecti- 
cut)  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river, 
between  Hartford  and  Windsor  Locks;  pop. 
in  1870,  2,788.  The  town  was  one  of  the  first 
settled  in  Connecticut.  William  Holmes,  one 
of  the  settlers  of  Plymouth  colony,  with  sev- 
eral associates,  in  October,  1683,  erected  a 
building  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  just 
below  the  mouth  of  its  tributary  the  Tunxis 
or  Farmington,  and  fortified  it  strongly  with 
palisades.  It  was  built  for  and  occupied  as 
a  **  trading  house,"  until  the  arrival  of  perma- 
nent settlers  from  Massachusetts  in  1 686.  The 
rich  meadows,  overflowed  by  the  spring  freshet, 
being  at  this  point  of  considerable  width  ana 
free  from  forests,  were  particularly  valuable  to 
the  first  settlers.  The  population  is  largely 
agi-icultural,  but  the  town  is  rapidly  fiUing  up 
at  the  centre  with  the  residences  of  artisans 
and  others  from  Hartford. — Windsob  Looks, 
on  the  Connecticut  river,  12  m.  above  Hart- 
ford, and  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and 
Hartford  railroad,  was  a  part  of  Windsor  till 
1854,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  separate 
town ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,154.  It  is  supplied  with 
water  power  by  the  Enfield  Falls  canal,  and  is 
largely  engaged  in  manufacturing,  having  sev- 
erfd  paper  mills,  stockinet,  silk,  and  cotton  fac- 
tories, steel  works,  iron  foundery,  &c. 

WUOIflOR.  L  A  town  and  port  of  entry  of 
Essex  CO.,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  Detroit 
river,  opposite  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  at  the 
W.  termmus  of  the  Great  Western  railway; 
pop.  in  1871,  4,253.  It  contains  several  brew- 
eries and  distilleries,  and  manufactories  of  to- 
bacco, leather,  brooms,  wooden  ware,  soap  and 
candles,  boots  and  shoes,  wine,  carriages,  &c. 
There  are  two  branch  banks,  a  high  school,  a 
daily  and  two  weekly  newspapers,  a  convent, 
and  churches  of  four  denominations.  The 
value,  of  imports  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1874,  was  $918,391 ;  of  exports,  $271,826.  IL 
A  port  of  entry  and  the  capitsl  of  Hants  co.. 
Nova  Scotia,  on  an  arm  of  Mines  basin,  and 
on  the  Windsor  and  Annapolis  railway,  27  m. 
N.  W.  of  Halifax;  pop.  in  1871,  2,715.  There 
are  extensive  quarries  of  limestone,  gypsum, 
and  other  valuable  minerals  in  the  vicinity. 
The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas.  It  contains 
an  iron  foundery,  several  mills  and  factories, 
a  branch  bank,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  six 
churches,  and  is  the  seat  of  fing^s  college. 
The  value  of  imports  for  the  year  ending  June 
80,  1874,  was  $264,310;  of  exports,  $127,294. 

WINDSOR,  or  New  Winter,  a  municipal  and 
parliamentsry  borough  and  parish  of  Berk- 
shire, England,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  above 
the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  28  m.  W.  of 
London ;  pop.  within  the  municipal  limits  in 
1871,  11,769.     An  iron  bridge   across  the 
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Thames  connects  Windsor  with  Eton.  The 
town  has  a  public  ground,  a  handsome  town 
hall,  two  churches,  three  dissenting  chapels, 
two  libraries,  two  hospitals,  a  dispensary  and 
several  other  charitable  endowments,  charitj 
and  other  schools,  infantry  barracks,  and  a 
theatre. — Windsor  castle,  the  principal  resi- 


dence of  the  English  monarohs,  is  £.  of  the 
town.  The  buildings  cover  1 2  acres  of  ground, 
surrounded  by  a  terrace  on  three  sides  2,500 
ft.  in  extent.  They  stand  in  the  midst  of  th« 
*^  Little  park,"  about  4  m.  in  circumforeoee, 
connect^  by  a  long  avenue  of  trees  8.  of  the 
tjastle  with  tiie  '*  Great  park,"  18  m.  in  cirooit, 


Windsor  CaBtle  (Birdseye  View). 


W.  of  which  is  Windsor  forest,  with  a  circuit 
of  56  m.  Windsor  was  a  residence  of  the 
Saxon  kings  before  the  Norman  conquest,  but 
the  present  castle  was  founded  by  William  the 
Oonqueror,  and  almost  rebuilt  by  Edward  III., 
under  the  direction  of  William  of  Wykeham, 
and  again  in  1824-'8,  under  that  of  Sir  Jeffrey 
WyatviUe.  St.  George's  chapel  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  the  florid  style  of  Gothic  architec- 
turck  In  the  royal  vault  connected  with  the 
ohapel,  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.  and  his  queen, 
Henry  VIH.  and  Jane  Seymour,  Charles  L, 
George  III.  and  his  queen,  George  IV.,  the 
princess  Charlotte,  the  duke  of  Kent,  the  duke 
of  York,  William  IV.  and  his  queen,  and  other 
members  of  the  royal  family  are  interred.  In 
the  keep  or  round  tower  of  the  castle,  some- 
times U3dd  for  royal  prisoners,  James  I.  of 
Scotland  was  confined.  In  the  state  rooms 
and  corridor  are  many  choice  paintings,  groups 
of  statuary,  &q,  Frogmore,  the  favorite  resi- 
dence of  Queen  Charlotte  and  afterward  of  the 
duchess  of  Kent,  is  i  m.  from  Windsor. 

WINDWiED  ISLANDS.    See  West  Indies. 

WINE  (Heb.  yain;  Gr.  olvoc;  Lat.  f>inum; 
Fr.  Tin;  Ger.  Wein\  originally  and  properly, 
the  name  of  the  liquor  obtained  by  fermenta^ 
tion  of  the  juice  of  grapes ;  but,  in  later  and 
less  strict  usage,  denoting  also  certain  beverages 
prepared  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  juices 
of  many  other  fruits.  Wine  is  mentioned  as  a 
familiar  thing  in  the  earliest  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  According  to  certain  traditions,  the 


vine  (f>itis  vinif&ra)  had  its  origin  in  Indis,  and 
was  thence  disseminated  to  western  Asis,  to 
northern  Africa,  and  to  Europe.  The  earliest 
wines  were  doubtless  obtained  by  mere  ex- 
pression and  fermentation  of  the  grape  jaiee; 
but  modifications  in  the  Wfty  of  increasing  the 
saccharine  element  by  partial  drying  of  the 
grapes,  and  of  aiding  the  development  of  alco- 
hol by  heat,  began  very  early  to  be  introduce! 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Ronums  certain  leaTCi 
or  aromatic  substances  were  infused  in  the  ex- 
pressed grape  puice,  or  "  must,*^  for  their  fla- 
vors ;  and  additions  were  sometimes  made  of 
salt,  and  of  turpentine  or  other  resins.  In 
other  instances,  in  order  to  give  body  and  fla- 
vor to  certain  wines,  a  portion  of  most  con- 
centrated by  boiling  was,  as  at  the  present 
day,  added  to  the  fermenting  juice.  The  effect 
of  age  in  maturing  wines  and  heightening  their 
quality  was  also  early  understood.  Homer 
speaks  of  wine  in  its  11th  year;  Athencns 
and  Horace  commend  wines  of  greater  age; 
and  Pliny  relates  that  he  had  drunk  of  that 
which  was  200  years  old,  and  which  was  thi« 
and  harsh.  The  inferior  wines  were  often  asefl 
directly  from  the  casks  in  which  they  were 
fermented ;  others  were  drawn  off  for  keeping 
into  earthen  jars  or  wooden  vessels ;  while,  at 
least  in  later  times  among  the  Romans,  the 
finest  sorts  were  kept  in  flasks  of  glass.  In 
the  countries  of  the  East,  wine  appears  to  have 
been  transported  chiefly  in  bags  made  of  goat 
skins,  and  commonly  also  to  have  been  kept 
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in  bottles  of  like  material.  Homer  names  two 
wines  as  highly  celebrated  in  his  time  among 
the  Greeks :  the  Pramnian,  from  grapes  grown 
near  Smyrna,  and  a  wine  from  Ismams  in 
Thrace,  which  he  describes  as  ^'  luscious,  pure, 
a  drink  for  gods."  At  a  later  period,  Les- 
bos, Ohios,  Cyprus,  and  other  localities  in  and 
about  Greece,  but  especially  the  slopes  of  Mt. 
TmoluB  in  Lydia,  furnished  choice  wines.  Of 
Roman  wines,  the  earliest  noted  was  the  Gs- 
cuban,  from  near  the  site  of  the  modern 
Fundi ;  and  next,  the  Setinian,  from  the  hills 
of  Setia,  above  the  Pontine  marshes.  The 
Falemian,  however,  so  named  from  the  dis- 
trict on  the  banks  of  the  Y olturnus  in  which 
it  was  produced,  became  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  Roman  wines;  this  was  deemed  fit 
for  use  only  after  the  10th  year ;  its  color  was 
a  very  light  amber,  and  its  strength  is  inti- 
mated by  the  fact  stated  by  Pliny,  that  it  was 
the  only  wine  known  to  him  which  upon  the 
touch  of  a  flame  took  fire.  The  Romans  at 
this  period  regarded  the  wines  of  Italy  as  the 
finest  in  the  world,  the  district  most  produc- 
tive of  them  being  the  volcanic  region  of  0am- 
pania,  including  Fundi  and  Sorrento.  The 
wines  of  Germany  and  Gaul  had  not  at  this 
time  attained  to  any  celebrity  abroad,  though 
Gallia  Narbonensis  was  already  notorious  for 
the  manufacture  of  spurious  compounds  in  imi- 
tation of  wine;  while  to  Spain  Pliny  credits 
rather  abundance  than  choiceness  of  vintages, 
and  the  wines  of  Africa  he  pronounces  gen- 
erally acid  and  thin.  In  the  reign  of  the  By- 
zantine emperor  Oonstantine  Yll.  a  compila- 
tion was  made,  in  the  "Geoponics,"  of  all 
that  had  been  written  upon  the  vine  from 
the  1st  to  the  4th  century  of  our  era.  Scarce- 
ly one  of  tiie  localities  famous  in  Pliny^s  time 
for  their  superior  wines  produces  at  the  pres- 
ent day  a  wine  that  is  deservedly  celebrated. 
The  grape  and  wine  making  have  in  some  de- 
gree extended  to  almost  every  portion  of  the 
earth  in  which  the  vine  will  flourish,  inclu- 
ding the  islands  of  the  Atlantic,  Mexico,  Aus- 
tralia, and  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
South  America.  (See  Gbape,  and,  for  certain 
subjects  directly  related  to  tiie  production  of 
wine,  Alcohol,  Bbaitot,  Distillation,  Feb- 
MEKTATiow,  Tabtabio  Aoid,  and  Yeabt.) — The 
composition  of  grape  juice  varies  not  only  with 
the  variety  of  the  vine,  but  among  other  cir- 
cumstances also  with  the  climate,  the  soil,  the 
nature  of  the  manures  employed,  the  aspect 
and  exposure  of  the  vineyard,  the  character  of 
the  seasons,  and  the  stage  of  partial  or  com- 
plete ripeness  at  which  the  gathering  takes 
place.  Besides  water,  which  necessarily  forms 
a  large  percentage  of  the  juice,  Mulder  finds  as 
its  constituents  sugar,  gelatine  or  pectin,  gum, 
fatty  matter,  wax,  albumen,  gluten,  and  tartaric 
acid,  both  free  and  combined  with  potash,  soda, 
and  lime;  while  generally,  or  in  certain  cases, 
small  quantities  also  are  present  of  racemic, 
malic,  and  perhaps  citric  acid,  alumina,  oxides 
of  manganese  and  iron,  sulphates  of  potash 


and  soda,  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and 
probably  silica.  Among  peculiar  constituents 
present  in  the  skins  are  tannic  acid  and  col- 
oring matters ;  in  the  seeds,  a  fatty  oU  which 
can  be  separately  extracted.  The  entire  solid 
matters  of  the  juice,  the  larger  portion  being 
sugar,  may  mount  up  in  very  ripe  grapes  to 
40  per  cent. ;  but  most  commonly  the  propor- 
tion is  much  less  than  this.  The  sugar  is 
found  to  range  from  18  to  80  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  iuice.  The  vinous  or  alcoholic 
fermentation,  that  which  is  always  first  to  oc- 
cur in  the  grape  iuice,  requires  the  presence  of 
grape  sugar  dissolved  in  tne  water  of  the  juice, 
as  it  naturally  is ;  of  a  ferment,  or  substance 
capable  of  originating  molecular  change  in  the 
sugar ;  and  of  oxygen,  (See  Febmentation.) 
The  beginning  of  fermentation  in  the  grape 
juice,  within  a  short  period  after  it  has  been 
expressed,  is  shown  by  the  rise  through  it  of 
small  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  while  the 
liquid  becomes  more  turbid,  as  the  bubbles 
ascend  in  greater  quantity  they  form  a  froth 
upon  its  surface.  Meanwhile  the  sugar  of  the 
juice  diminishes,  and  alcohol  takes  its  place ; 
and  the  liquid  gradually  becomes  more  clear. 
Often  this  process  continues  for  some  months, 
Ihe  liquid  being  at  intervds  drawn  off  to  free 
it  of  so  much  sediment  as  has  fallen;  when 
fermentation  is  completed,  or  in  some  instances 
a  little  before,  it  is  transferred  to  casks  to  be 
stored,  or  at  once  exported.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  amount  of  ferment  material  is  nearly 
or  quite  the  same  in  the  juice  of  all  grapes, 
while  it  is  well  known  that  the  quantities  of 
sugar  and  of  acids  vary  greatly.  In  those 
varieties  of  the  grape  in  which  (snd  this  is 
the  case  particulsrly  with  those  grown  in  the 
warmer  climates)  the  sugar  is  present  in  very 
large  proportions,  the  supply  of  ferment  is  ex- 
hausted before  the  sugar  is  all  changed;  and 
the  portion  of  sugar  thus  left  in  the  wine  ren- 
ders it  sweet,  as  in  the  wines  commonly  known 
as  sweet  or  "  fruity,"  or  as  tntu  de  liqueur  (not 
artificial).  Of  such  wines,  Tokay,  Frontignan, 
Oonstantia,  and  Malmsey  are  examples.  The 
excess  of  sugar  in  a  wine  also  acts  commonly 
to  preserve  it  against  the  acetous  fermentation ; 
so  that  muscadine  wine  has  been  kept  for  200 
years,  and  Tokay  at  the  age  of  a  century  is  in 
its  perfection.  But  in  grapes  in  which,  as  is 
common  in  the  cooler  vine-growing  latitudes, 
the  proportion  of  sugar  is  small,  this  may  be 
wholly  decomposed  and  replaced  by  alcohol  by 
the  time  the  ferment  is  exhausted,  or  even  be- 
fore. The  wines  then  produced  are  character- 
ized by  the  alcohol^  acids,  and  flavor  without 
sweetness,  and  are  called  "dry."  Sherry  is 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  this  sort.  In  cases 
in  which  the  sugar  is  exhausted  before  the  fer- 
ment, the  practice  of  adding  to  the  fermenting 
must  another  portion  which  has  been  greatly 
concentrated  by  boiling  is  often  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  deficiency; 
and  a  wine  otherwise  dry  and  acid  may  thus 
be  converted  into  one  that  is  sweet.    But  in 
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the  higher  latitudes,  and  with  the  jcdces  of 
other  fruits  than  the  grape,  it  has  heen  more 
common  to  add  to  the  mast  a  quantity  of  sugar, 
especially  of  late  years  starch  sugar ;  this  may 
serve  to  consume  all  the  ferment,  generating 
of  course  more  alcohol,  and  perhaps  still  leav- 
ing an  excess  of  sugar ;  so  that  a  wine  thus 
treated  is  always  stronger  than  otherwise,  and 
may  also  be  sweet.  If,  after  the  sugar  is  ex- 
hausted, there  is  still  a  portion  of  ferment  re- 
maining in  the  wine,  or  if  fermentation  is 
purposely  arrested  while  such  is  the  case,  then 
this  ferment  is  liable,  and  often  for  a  long 
time,  to  set  up  the  acetous  fermentation,  or 
change  of  the  alcohol  to  vinegar,  whenever 
the  conditions  favoring  this  change  occur; 
these  conditions  are  access  of  air  to  the  wine, 
and  the  rather  high  temperature  required  to 
cause  the  action  of  oxygen  upon  the  alcohol. 
Wine  which  begins  in  this  way  to  acetify  is 
said  to  be  **  pricked.^'  The  addition  of  more 
sugar  in  such  case,  often  resorted  to  with  a 
view  of  arresting  this  change,  is  very  apt  to 
hasten  the  decomposition.  The  preferable 
plan  is  to  remove  the  wine  immediately  to  a 
very  cool  place,  as  a  cellar,  and  to  leave  it  at 
rest  for  some  time  with  limited  access  of  air. 
Mulder  calculates  that  198  parts  by  weight  of 
grape  sugar,  no  loss  being  supposed,  wiU  give 
92  parts  of  alcohol,  or  nearly  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  of  the  latter  to  two  of  the  former. 
But  besides  the  varying  percentage  of  sugar  in 
the  must,  the  facts  that  a  portion  of  it  may 
continue  unchanged,  and  that  during  fermen- 
tation more  alcohol  than  water  is  likely  to 
evaporate,  render  it  impracticable  to  predict 
in  given  cases  what  proportion  of  alcohol  the 
wines  produced  shaU  contun.  The  exciting 
and  intoxicating  qualities  of  wines  result,  of 
course,  from  the  presence  and  amount  of  the 
alcohol  developed  in  them. — From  such  causes 
as  the  mixture  of  the  perfect  fruit  with  more 
or  less  that  is  unripe  or  decayed,  the  fluctua- 
tions of  temperature  that  may  attend  the  fer- 
menting process,  &c.,  wines  even  from  the 
same  variety  of  vine,  and  in  different  years 
from  the  same  vintage,  may  be  exceedingly 
dissimilar;  and  as  a  rule  the  composition  of, 
wines,  even  if  pure,  is  far  less  subject  to  pre- 
cise knowledge  or  determination  beforehand 
than  is  that  of  the  grape  juice.  While  alcohol 
is  forming,  some  of  the  components  of  the 
juice  entirely  or  nearly  disappear  in  the  froth 
or  sediment,  and  others  are  chemically  changed, 
resulting  in  the  production  of  new  compounds. 
Since  the  juice  of  all  grapes  is  colorless,  it  fol- 
lows that  when  the  expressed  juice,  separated 
wholly  from  the  pulp  and  skins,  is  fermented 
alone,  the  wine  will  be  perfectly  colorless,  or 
that  known  as  "  white,"  no  matter  what  may 
have  been  the  color  of  the  grapes  used.  White 
wines  will  necessarily  at  the  same  time  almost 
or  wholly  lack  tannic  acid,  which  is  present  in 
the  skins.  But  if  the  crushed  grapes  and  juice 
be  left  to  ferment  for  a  time  together,  how- 
ever light  the  former,  the  liquid  will  acquire 


some  color  (at  the  least  a  tinge  of  amber) ;  and 
the  color  will  be  deeper,  to  the  very  dark  red 
of  such  wines  as  port,  according  as  the  skins 
of  the  grapes  were  of  darker  color,  or  aa  the 
time  during  which  they  remain  in  the  ferment- 
ing juice  is  prolonged.  Thus,  natural  color  in 
wines  is  always  that  extracted  from  the  skins 
of  the  grapes  in  the  vat,  and  is  not,  as  often 
supposed,  due  to  the  choice  of  purple  grapes. 
But  the  presence  of  color  wiU,  for  the  like 
reason,  always  be  attended  with  that  of  tannic 
acid,  so  that  in  some  degree  the  colored  wine 
will  be  rough  or  astringent ;  and  the  degree  of 
astringency  due  to  this  cause  will  usually  be 
proportional  to  the  depth  of  color,  a  fact  of 
which  port  wine  also  affords  a  marked  instance. 
Alumina  is  said  to  be  detected  chiefly  in  the 
red  wines,  and  in  some  of  them  also  a  trace  of 
iron.  The  other  free  acids  are  such  as  named 
in  stating  the  composition  of  the  juice,  tartaric 
being  generally  the  most  abundant ;  in  soured 
wines,  including  those  that  have  become  musty 
or  hurt  with  age,  acetic  acid  is  also  present. 
Wines  bottled  while  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion is  going  on  will  also  contain  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  will  in  consequence,  if  drunk  immedi- 
ately on  uncorking,  have  the  quality  of  **  brisk- 
ness ;"  where  the  quantity  of  the  gas  is  consid- 
erable, such  wines  sparkle  when  agitated  in 
the  light,  and  they  are  then  distinguished  aa 
"sparkling,"  while  those  which  do  not  sparkle 
are  distinguished  as  "still."  Wines  idwaya- 
contain  less  of  tartaric  acid  than  the  grape 
juice  they  are  obtained  from,  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  during  the  generation  of  alco- 
hol the  tartrates  in  the  juice,  and  mainly  the 
tartrate  of  potash,  become  insoluble  and  are 
thrown  down;  the  considerable  masses  of 
nearly  pure  tartrate  of  potash  thus  found  in 
the  bottom  of  the  vat  or  cask  are  an  important 
source  of  that  salt  in  commerce,  and  pass  un- 
der the  name  of  wine  stone,  crude  tartar,  or 
argol ;  the  slight  further  deposition  that  may 
take  place  after  bottling  is  known  as  "  crust  *' 
or  "  beeswing."  That  quality  in  wines  which 
in  liquids  generally  would  .be  known  as  flavor, 
must  depend  mainly  in  the  former  on  the  acida, 
sugar,  and  alcohol ;  but  the  fragrance  and  an 
important  part  of  the  actual  flavor  of  winea 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  some  peculiar  vola- 
tile matter,  the  effect  of  which  is  technicallj 
distinguished  from  the  simple  flavor,  and  which 
is  known  as  the  perfume  or  bouquet  of  the 
wine.  The  nature  of  this  odoriferous  principle 
is  not  satisfactorily  known.  According  to  Fan- 
r6,  it  is  a  viscid  substance  diffused  in  the  liquor, 
which  he  terms  oenanthine.  According  to  Lie- 
big  and  to  Winckler,  it  appears  rather  to  be  or 
to  contain  a  peculiar  etner,  or  a  volatile  fra- 
grant acid ;  to  the  former  the  name  of  cenantihio 
ether  has  been  given.  Water  is  more  abundant 
in  wines  made  in  wet  seasons,  and  in  the  wine 
from  new  vineyards  or  young  vines;  of  coarse 
also  in  wine  from  any  grape  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  sugar  is  very  small.  Weak  wines 
are  more  prone  to  become  sour ;  and  it  was  to 
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aToid  this  result  that  the  ancients  resorted  to 
varions  means  of  thickening  their  wines ;  the 
modem  practice  of  increasing  the  strength  bj 
adding  starch  sugar,  and  if  need  be  yeast  also, 
is  preferable  in  ever/  way,  unless  the  increased 
percentage  of  alcohol  be  considered  the  more 
objectionable  result. — ^The  quantity  of  alcohol 
in  different  wines,  and  in  different  vintages  of 
those  of  the  same  kind,  and  also  the  modes  by 
which  it  is  to  be  ascertained,  have  received  con- 
siderable attention  from  analytic^  chemists; 
but  since  the  specific  gravity  of  wines  depends 
not  merely,  as  in  brandy  or  dilute  alcohol,  on 
the  proportions  of  alcohol  and  water,  but  also 
on  tne  other  solid  matters  contained  in  them, 
no  means  have  been  devised  less  tedious  than 
the  actual  distillation  of  the  spirit  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  wine,  and  the  determining  after- 
ward of  the  proportion  it  must  have  formed 
in  the  whole.  The  analyses  of  the  same  wines 
by  different  chemists,  naturally  enough,  afford 
considerable  diversity  of  results ;  and  remem- 
bering that  no  analysis  can  determine  what  the 
percentage  of  alcohol  is  to  be  in  a  wine  to 
which  brandy  or  spirit  is  added  in  variable 
quantities,  or  in  any  quantity  by  the  importer 
and  vender,  the  table  furnished  by  Brande  in 
1811-'13  may  still  with  little  alteration  be 
received  as  affording  a  fair  indication  of  the 
average  alcoholic  strength  of  wines  most  com- 
monly known;  a  few  of  these  are  given  in 
the  following  table : 

pERcnrrAGi  or  alcohol  in  winis. 


Una 

80-41 

TtotoCredPrench).... 

12-88 

Pprt.  fnnTtmnm 

88-99 

Burgnody,  mazliiiiiin. 

18-88 

••     minimnm 

19-88 

mlniiniiiii , 

11-00 

Madeira,  ayen^.... 

20-25 

Oraye«  (Bordeaux). . . . 

11-84 

CoDstaatia 

18-29 

Champagne,  white  — 

11-84 

IS -24 

**           red 

10-64 

Sheny,  maTJmnm 

18-87 

EblDe  wine,  maximnm  18-81 

M        yninlmnm . .  , . 

1700 

**         **     mlniman; 

i    8-00 

Llibon 

17-45 

Tokay 

10-46 

Hecmltage,  white 

1«-14 

Nice 

28-50 

if»i-ff» 

16-93 
15-96 

Shlraz 

Frontignan 

14-40 

BooMlUon 

11-80 

Bordeaux  (elaret),  m-x 

la-ii 

Malmsey 

BuceUas 

16-20 

-             -      min 

11-95 

17-10 

The  analyses  of  Christiaon  assign  lower  propor- 
tions than  the  above  for  almost  all  wines,  and 
especially  the  stronger,  reckoning  port,  for  ex- 
ample, at  an  average  of  about  16*2.  Mulder,  in 
Bamming  np  on  the  subject,  says :  "  Port  is  the 
richest  in  alcohol,  Madeira  ranks  next.  Liqueur 
wines,  as  a  rule,  are  stronger  than  red  wines. 
Juran^on,  Lachrymso  Christi,  Benicarlo,  and 
Santeme  contain  from  12  to  15  of  alcohol,  or 
more.  Red  French  wines  contain  less,  from  9 
to  14  per  cent. ;  good  Bordeaux,  9  to  11 ;  cham- 
pagne, 10  to  11 ;  and  Rhine  wine,  6  to  12, 
generally  9  to  10  per  cent." — The  geographical 
range  of  the  grape  is  very  extensive.  In  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  excepting  perhaps  the  cold- 
er eastern  coast  and  central  regions  of  Asia,  it 
is  from  about  lat.  54*  N.  to  46*  8.  The  eastern 
portion  of  the  American  continent  being  also 
colder  than  its  western  shores,  the  limit  of  siic- 
cessfol  vine  culture  in  the  former  is  probably 
about  lat.  45*  K.    As  an  illustration  of  the 


effect  of  climate  and  situation,  the  muscat  grape 
matures  on  the  Rhine  only  so  far  as  to  be  lit 
for  the  table ;  while  in  the  south  of  France  it 
famishes  the  rich  Frontignan,  Rivesaltes,  and 
other  sweet  wines.  So,  the  same  variety  of 
grape  which  on  the  Rhine  yields  the  weU  known 
Hochheimer,  near  Lisbon  affords  the  almost 
wholly  different  Bucellas,  at  the  Cape  the  Gape 
hock,  and  formerly  yielded  at  Madeira  the  deli- 
cious Sercial,  neither  of  which  latter  bears  any 
distinct  resemblance  to  the  true  Rhenish.  Mey- 
en  declares  that  grapes  of  the  same  variety,  if 
cultivated  at  different  elevations  upon  the  side 
of  a  mountain,  yield  essentially  different  wines. 
It  is  not  latitude,  but  the  course  of  the  isother- 
mal lines,  that  so  far  as  temperature  is  con- 
cerned determines  the  fitness  of  the  grape  for 
wine  making ;  but  even  within  the  same  belt 
of  equal  temperatures,  the  predominance  of 
cloudiness  and  humidity  of  the  air  is  the  con- 
dition, next  to  cold,  the  most  unfavorable  to  the 
perfecting  of  the  grape,  as  that  of  a  generally 
clear  sky  and  dry  air  is  the  most  favorable. 
Thus,  with  the  same  latitude  and  a  nearly  simi- 
lar temperature,  good  wines  are  produced  on 
the  Rhine  between  Ooblentz  and  DUsseldorf, 
though  from  the  grapes  of  Belgium  and  the 
south  of  England  they  cannot  be  had.  But 
the  influence  of  judicious  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture is  doubtless  among  the  most  eflScient 
of  all.  The  celebrated  Johannisberger  wine  is 
produced  upon  an  elevation  of  150  ft.  above 
the  Rhine  and  the  country  adjacent ;  but  the 
Johannisberg  estate  and  a  few  other  estates 
near  it  belong  to  large  proprietors,  who  bestow 
upon  their  business  an  amount  of  care  and 
skill  far  exceeding  that  shown  as  a  rule  by 
the  owners  of  the  small  surrounding  vine- 
yards; the  result  is  a  very  great  superiority 
in  the  wines  produced  by  the  former.  The 
soils  on  which  the  best  grapes  grow  are  rath- 
er light  and  porous,  and  of  the  composition 
called  calcareous.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that,  as  the  grape  contains  consider- 
able tartrate  of  potash,  this  base  must  be  pres- 
ent in  a  more  or  less  soluble  condition.  What 
are  called  feldspar  soils,  when  of  good  physi- 
cal character,  are  favorable  for  grape  culture. 
Certain  peculiar  strong-smelling  substances  in 
the  soil  are  likely  to  impart  their  unpleasant 
odor  to  the  wine  it  produces,  an  example  of 
which  occurs  in  some  lands  in  Germany  in 
which  the  StinJc8tein  (a  variety  of  subcar- 
bonate  of  lime)  is  present.  The  vine  growers 
of  France  and  Portugal  are  strongly  averse 
to  manuring  their  vines ;  and  in  the  port  dis- 
trict of  the  Alto  Douro  the  practice  is  forbid- 
den by  law.  But  the  German  cultivators  ma- 
nure very  freely,  with  no  iU  effect  upon  the 
quality  of  the  wines,  which  in  fact  are  gen- 
erally esteemed  for  their  bouquet.  The  manu- 
ring is  practised  every  third  or  fourth,  or  up 
to  the  tentii  year ;  fresh  cow  dung  is  used  in 
some  instances,  but  oftener  strips  of  wool- 
len previously  soaked  in  liquid  manure  and 
dried ;  and  the  practice  is  more  common  with 
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the  red  than  the  white  grapes.  Among  the 
best  of  mannres  are  the  cuttings  of  the  yine, 
applied  as  often  as  thej  are  pruned,  since  these 
restore  to  the  soil  a  portion  of  the  alkalies 
abstracted  by  the  vine  and  so  necessary  to  the 
f rait.  (See  Amebioan  Winbs,  and  the  articles 
on  the  wines  of  Europe  under  the  names  of 
the  different  oountries.)^'Win<3s  are  obtained 
from  the  currant,  gooseberry,  raspberry,  black- 
berry, and  elderberry;  and  also  from  other 
parts  of  certain  plants,  as  from  the  root  of 
the  parsnip  and  beet,  the  stem  of  the  birch 
and  cocoa  palm,  the  leaves  of  the  grape  vine, 
and  the  spathe  or  sheath  of  the  8€tgus  tfini" 
/era  and  other  palms. — See  JuUien,  Tapogra" 
phis  de  torn  lea  tignoblea  oonnua  TParis,  1824, 
translated  into  English ;  new  Frencn  ed.,  1671) ; 
Redding,  "  History  and  Description  of  Modern 
Wines"  (London,  1851),  and  "French  Wines 
and  Vineyards"  (I860);  Mulder,  (Jhemie  des 
WeinB  (Leipsic,  1856 ;  translated  by  H.  fience 
Jones,  London,  1859) ;  Haraszthy,  "  Grape  Cul- 
ture, Wines,  and  Wine  Making"  (New. York, 
1862);  Shaw,  "  The  Wine  and  its  Cellar  "  (Lon- 
don, 1864) ;  Mohr,  Dm'  Weimtock  und  der  Wein 
rCoblentz,  1864);  Sheen,  "Wines  and  other 
lermented  Liquors,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to 
the  present  Time"  n[4ondon,  1864);  Husmann, 
"  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufac- 
ture of  American  Wines"  (New  York,  1866); 
Pasteur,  L$  ehatMtge  dii  tnn  (Paris,  1867); 
Heckler,  WeinbauUhre  (FrsiJkktoTt,  1868);  Guy- 
ot,  Studes  dss  vianobles  de  France  (Paris,  1868) ; 
Thudicum  and  Dupr6,  "  Treatue  on  the  Nature 
and  Varieties  of  Wine"  (London,  1872);  Dru- 
itt,  "Report on CheimWines" (London,  1873); 
and  Vizetelly,  "  The  Wines  of  the  World  Char- 
acterized and  Classified"  fLondon,  1875). 

WfHEBRENNBt,  Jehi,  an  American  clergyman, 
born  in  Frederick  co.,  Md.,  March.  25, 1797,  died 
in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  12,  1860.  He  was 
originally  a  minister  of  the  German  Reformed 
church,  having  charge  of  four  congregations  in 
and  near  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  but  owing  to  a  dif- 
ference of  views  in  regard  to  revivals,  he  with- 
drew from  that  .body,  and  in  October,  1830, 
established  a  new  denomination,  called  by  him 
the  church  of  Gk>d,  but  commonly  known  as 
Winebrennerians.  They  hold  that  there  are 
three  positive  ordinances  of  perpetual  stand- 
ing :  baptism  by  immersion,  the  washing  of 
feet,  ana  the  Lord's  supper.  Baptism,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  necessity  preceding  church  fel- 
lowship, faith  in  Christ  being  the  door  into 
the  church.  Feet  washing  is  obligatory  upon 
all  Christians.  Thia  rite,  as  practised  by  the 
Winebrennerians,  Dunkers,  Mennonites,  and 
some  others,  is  based  by  its  adherents  upon 
the  example  and  words  of  Jesus  in  John  ziii. : 
"  If  I  then,  your  Lord  and  master,  have  washed 
your  feet,  ye  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet. 
For  I  have  given  you  an  example  that  ye  should 
do  as  I  have  done  to  you.  If  ye  know  these 
things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them."  The 
Lord's  supper  should  be  frequently  adminis- 
tered, to  Christians  only,  in  a  sitting  posture, 


and  always  in  the  evening.  Fast  days,  expe- 
rience meetings,  anxious  meetings,  and  camp 
meetings  are  all  approved.  The  Winebrenne- 
rians have  always  b«en  opposed  to  slavery  and 
to  the  making  and  vending  of  ardent  spirits. 
The  government  of  the  church  consists  of  the 
local  council  in  each  congregation,  district  el- 
derships or  presbyteries  meeting  annually,  and 
the  general  eldership,  which  meets  triennially. 
The  ministers  are  appointed  to  their  stations 
by  a  committee  of  the  annual  elderships,  which 
also  holds  the  property  (meeting  houses,  par- 
sonages, &c,)  of  each  society.  They  have 
a  foreign  and  domestic  missionary  society,  a 
book  depository,  and  a  printing  establishment 
at  Harrisburg,  where  a  weekly  paper,  "The 
Church  Advocate,"  and  a  Sunday  school  pa- 
per, "  The  Gem,"  are  published.  In  1878  there 
were  18  elderships  and  about  600  churches, 
400  ministers,  and  40,000  members.  Mr.  Wine- 
brenner  was  for  several  years  editor  of  the 
"  Church  Advocate,"  and  in  1844,  in  connec- 
tion with  I.  D.  Rupp,  published  "  The  History 
of  all  the  Religious  Denominations  in  the 
United  States."  He  also  published  a  work  on 
"Regeneration,"  a  "  Brief  View  of  the  Church 
of  God,"  "The  Reference  and  Pronouncing 
Testament,"  "Revival  Hymn  Book"  (English 
and  German), "  The  Seraphina"  (a  music  book), 
a  volume  of  "Practical  and  Doctrinal  Ser- 
mons," and  the  "  Church  Hymn  Book." 

WUVEB,  EmA  Cabb,  an  American  philanthro- 
pist, bom  in  Hanover,  N.  J.,  Feb.  17,  1806. 
He  graduated  at  Midd^ebury  college  in  1827, 
and  taught  school  in  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  and  Washin^rton,  D.  C,  in  1829  be- 
came teacher  on  boara  the  United  States  ship 
Constellation,  then  taught  in  Princeton,  N.  J., 
Philadelphia,  and  Burlington,  N.  J.  In  1849 
he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Cornwall,  Vt,  and  in  1850  became 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Easthampton,  L.  I.  In 
1854  he  was  appointed  professor  of  ancient 
languages  in  Washington  college,  Pa.,  and  in 
1859  president  of  the  city  university  of  St. 
Louis.  Since  1862,  when  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  New  York  prison  association, 
he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  prison  reform. 
Through  his  efforts  a  national  prison  associa- 
tion was  formed  at  Cincinnati  in  1870,  of 
which  he  became  secretary.  In  1871  he  went 
to  Europe  as  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  government  to  make  arrangements  for 
an  international  penitentiary  congress,  which 
met  in  London  July  4, 1872,  composed  of  repre> 
sentatives  of  26  governments.  It  appointed  a 
permanent  international  commission,  of  which 
Dr.  Wines  was  chosen  chairman,  and  which 
met  at  Brussels  in  1874  and  at  Bruchsal  in 
1875,  and  has  called  a  second  international 
congress  to  meet  at  Stockholm  in  1877.  Be- 
sides several  volumes  of  reports  of  the  trans- 
actions of  these  bodies,  and  one  on  the  prisons 
and  reformatories  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  he  has  published  "  Two  Years  and  a 
Half  in  the  American  Navy "  (2  vols.,  Phila- 
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delphU,  1832),  *' Oommentaries  on  the  Laws 
of  the  Ancient  Hebrews"  (New  York,  1852), 
'*Adam  and  Ohrist"  (1858),  &o. 

WINUIJUED,  AnifU  fitrath  tm,  a  Swiss  pa- 
triot, whose  heroism  decided  the  battle  of  Sem- 
paoh,  July  9,  1386,  in  which  a  large  Austrian 
army  was  engaged  against  only  1,800  Swiss. 
The  latter  haa  failed  to  penetrate  the  enemj^s 
line,  when  Winkelried,  grasping  all  the  Aus- 
trian pikes  within  his  reach,  buried  them  in 
his  body  and  bore  them  to  the  earth,  while 
over  him  his  companions  rushed  into  the  open- 
ing and  defeated  the  Austrians  with  terrible 
slaughter.  A  monument  to  him  was  erected 
at  Stanz,  canton  of  Unterwalden,  in  1865. — 
See  Liebenau,  Arnold  Winkelried,  seine  Zeit 
find  eeine  That  (Aarau,  1862),  and  Eleissner, 
Die  Quellen  eur  Sempaeher  Sehlacht  und  die 
Winkelried'Sage  (GOttingen,  1873). 

WINUM  DE  WORDE.    See  Wobdb,  Wtnkin 

WINLO€E,  Jisephf  an  American  astronomer, 
born  in  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  Feb.  6,  1826,  died  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  11,  1876.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Shelby  college,  £y.,  in  1845,  and  be- 
came professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy 
there.  In  1852  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  and 
became  one  of  the  computers  of  the  *'  Nautical 
Almanac."  In  1857  he  was  i^)pointed  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  in  the  United  States  nayr, 
and  served  at  the  naval  observatory  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  naval  academy  in  Annapolis. 
In  1865  he  became  director  of  the  observatory 
of  Harvard  college,  and  Phillips  professor  of 
astronomy.  Besides  his  observatory  work,  he 
was  twice  director  of  en>editions  to  observe 
solar  eclipses:  that  to  Kentucky  in  August, 
1869,  and  that  to  Spain  in  December,  1870. 
He  made  many  improvements  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  observatory,  which  have  since 
been  adopted  throughout  the  world.  He  died 
suddenly  of  apoplexy. 

WlBm,  a  N.  parish  of  Louisiana,  bounded  W. 
by  Saline  bayou  and  S.  E.  by  Little  river,  and 
intersected  by  the  Dugdemona;  area,  about 
1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,954,  of  whom 
909  were  colored;  in  1875,  5,855,  of  whom 
997  were  colored.  The  surface  is  generally 
level  and  the  soil  fertile.  There  are  numer- 
ous small  lakes  and  ponds.  The  chief  pro- 
duotions  in  1870  were  87,540  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  18,022  of  sweet  potatoes,  14,161  lbs.  of 
butter,  3,576  of  wool,  1,562  of  rice,  1,482  of 
tobacco,  and  2,680  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  985  horses,  6,940  cattle,  2,354  sheep,  and 
16,724  swine.    Capital,  Winfield. 

WUMEBACiOii  L  A  N.  county  of  Illinois, 
bordering  on  Wisconsin,  and  drained  by  Hock 
and  Pecatonica  rivers ;  area,  508  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  29,301.  The  surface  is  mostly  praine 
and  the  soil  is  fertile.  It  has  railroad  com- 
munication with  Chicago.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  411,074  bushels  of  wheat, 
187,985  of  rye,  1,237,406  of  Indian  com,  868,- 
908  of  oats,  75,018  of  barley,  266,272  of  potar 
toes,  95,194  lbs.  of  wool,  640,827  of  butter. 


27,817  of  cheese,  and  83,010  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  10,116  horses,  1.028  milch  cows, 
16,124  other  cattle,  24,767  sheep,  and  19,854 
swine;  10  manufactories  of  a^cultural  im- 
plements, 8  of  carriages  and  wagons,  3  of  men's 
clothing,  2  of  cotton  goods,  5  of  iron  castings, 
2  of  machinery,  4  of  paper,  4  of  sash,  doors, 
and  blinds,  and  12  flour  mills.  Capital,  Bock- 
ford.  II*  An  £.  county  of  Wisconsm,  bounded 
£•  by  Lake  Winnebago,  and  drained  by  Fox 
and  Wolf  rivers ;  area,  about  450  sq.  m, ;  pop. 
in  1870,  37,279 ;  in  1875,  45,033.  The  surface 
is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.  It  has  railroad 
communication  with  Milwaukee.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  745,512  bushels  of 
wheat,  190,397  of  Indian  com,  364,143  of 
oats,  87,866  of  potatoes,  175,020  lbs.  of  hops, 
136,648  of  wool,  721,265  of  butter,  99,887  of 
cheese,  and  47^294  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
6,103  horses,  7,911  milch  cows,  7,797  other 
cattle,  37,507  sheep,  and  7,822  swine ;  4  man- 
ufactories of  boots  and  shoes,  19  of  carriages 
and  wagons,  7  of  furniture,  2  of  hubs  and 
wagon  material,  6  of  iron  castings,  5  of  ma- 
chinery, 2  of  matches,  1  of  printing  paper,  4 
of  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  1  of  wooden  ware, 
2  of  woollens,  21  flour  mills,  2  tanneries,  8 
currying  establishments,  8  breweries,  7  pla- 
ning nulls,  and  49  saw  mills.  Capital,  Osh- 
kow.  HI*  A  N.  county  of  Iowa,  bordering  on 
Hinnesota;  area,  482  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870, 
1,562.  The  surface  consists  of  rolhng  prairies, 
and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  23,914  bushels  of  wheat,  8,040 
of  Indian  corn,  12,545  of  oats,  17,3^^  1^^*  of 
butter,  and  3,351  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
236  horses,  1,059  cattle,  618  sheep,  and  411 
swine.    Capital,  Forest  City. 

WnorEBAGO,  a  lake  of  Wisconsin,  the  largest 
within  the  limits  of  the  state^ocupying  parts 
of  Calumet,  Fond  du  Lac,  and  Winnebago  coun- 
ties. Its  length  is  28  m.  N.  and  S.,  greatest 
width  about  10m.;  area,  about  212  sq.  m.  Its 
depth  is  variable,  and  it  is  navigable  in  most 
parts.  Fond  du  Lac,  Oshkosh,  and  other  towns 
are  on  its  shores,  and  there  is  water  communi- 
cation to  Green  bay  and  Lake  Michigan  by  the 
Fox  river,  which  is  improved  by  dams  ard 
locks.  A  wall  of  rocks  extends  along  the  £. 
border  for  15  m.,  reaching  in  some  places  hun- 
dreds of  feet  below  the  surface. 

WDVNEBACiOES,  a  tribe  of  the  Dakota  family 
of  North  American  Indians,  calling  themselves 
Hochungara,  but  styled  by  the  Sioux  Hotanke 
or  Sturgeon;  by  the  Hurons  and  Iroquoisi 
Awentsiwaen ;  and  by  the  Algonquins,  Wenni- 
begouk.  The  last  term,  meaniuff  men  from 
the  fetid  or  salt  water,  was  translated  by  the 
French  Puants.  With  the  Quappas  and  Tu- 
teloes  they  apparently  formed  the  van  of  the 
eastward  Dakota  migration,  and  were  forced 
back  to  Green  bay.  They  were  then  numer- 
ous and  formidable,  and  ruled  by  terror  over 
the  neighboring  Algonquin  tribes.  Soon  after 
the  French  began  to  trade  with  the  west,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  a  gecerol 
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alliance  of  tribes  attacked  the  Winnebagoes. 
They  were  driven  into  one  town,  where  want 
and  disease  reduced  them  greatly,  and  600 
warriors  perished.  The  Illinois,  wishing  to 
relieve  them,  were  treated  with  cruelty,  and 
in  retaliation  nearly  exterminated  them,  but 
the  women  and  children  were  spared ;  and  the 
Winnebagoes  became  a  small  tribe,  but  still 
haughty  and  turbulent.  They  were  faithful 
to  the  French,  and  served  them  in  war,  re- 
ceiving protection  in  return.  They  sided  with 
the  English  during  the  revolution,  and  were 
active  in  the  Miami  war,  taking  part  in  the 
attack  on  Fort  Recovery  in  1798.  They  made 
peace  after  being  defeated  by  Wayne.  They 
adhered  to  Teoumseh,  and  during  the  war  of 
1812  sided  with  England,  aiding  to  reduce 
Prairie  du  Ohien  in  1814.  They  were  then 
estimated  at  4,500.  In  1820  they  had  6  vil- 
lages on  Winnebago  lake  and  14  on  Rock  river. 
They  made  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship, 
June  8,  1816,  but  levied  tribute  on  all  whites 
who  passed  up  Fox  river ;  and  English  annui- 
ties kept  up  a  bad  feeling.  Treaties  in  1826 
and  1827  fixed  their  boundaries,  but  their  land 
contained  rich  mines,  which  some  of  the  In- 
dians began  to  work  and  refused  to  sell.  White 
intrusion  led  to  murders,  for  which  Red  Bird 
and  others  were  seized,  tried,  and  convicted. 
In  1829,  for  $80,000  in  goods  and  a  80-year 
annuity  of  $18,000,  they  under  Heretshonsarp 
ceded  land  from  the  Wisconsin  to  Rock  river. 
The  Winnebago  prophet  supported  the  Sacs 
in  their  hostility,  and  projects  were  formed 
for  their  removal.  The  treaty  of  Fort  Arm- 
strong (September,  1882)  ceded  all  their  land 
south  of  tue  Wisconsin  and  Fox  river,  2,580,- 
000  acres,  the  United  States  agreeing  to  give 
them  a  reservation  on  the  Mississippi  above 
the  upper  Iowa,  pay  $10,000  for  27  years, 
maintain  schools,  &c.  They  became  unsettled 
and  wasteful,  and  in  1887  made  provision  for 
a  debt  of  $150,000  by  ceding  more  land.  In 
1842  there  were  766  at  Turkey  river,  Iowa, 
their  new  home,  with  as  many  in  Wisconsin, 
and  smaller  bands  elsewhere.  All  had  become 
lawless  and  roving.  By  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington in  1846,  they  surrendered  their  former 
reservation  for  800,000  acres  north  of  the  St. 
Peters  and  $195,000.  The  site  to  which  they 
were  removed,  above  the  Wataub  west  of  the 
upper  Mississippi,  was  not  that  promised,  and 
was  utterly  unfit.  They  lost  by  disease  and 
want,  but  were  kept  there  by  force.  In  1858 
they  were  removed  to  Crow  river.  Here 
schools  were  revived  and  attempts  made  to 
improve  them ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  Feb.  27, 
1856,  they  were  again  moved  to  Blue  Earth, 
Minnesota.  Here  they  began  to  cultivate, 
houses  were  built,  a  school  was  well  attended, 
and  by  a  treaty  in  1859  the  land  was  to  be 
allotted,  80  acres  to  a  family,  40  to  a  single 
man.  Several  had  taken  up  plots  when  the 
Sioux  war  broke  out,  and  the  people  of  Minne- 
sota demanded  the  removal  of  the  Winneba- 
goes.   They  wore  disarmed  in  April,  1868, 


and  removed  to  Crow  creek,  Dakota,  on  the 
Missouri  above  Fort  Randall.  The  place  was 
utterly  unsuited  to  them,  affording  no  means 
of  livelihood  and  surrounded  by  wild  Indians. 
Although  troops  tried  to  keep  them  there^ 
deaths  were  so  numerous  from  hostile  Indians, 
famine,  and  disease,  that  1,222  out  of  1,985 
who  had  been  removed  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  Omaha  reservation,  where  they  appealed 
for  shelter.  In  May,  1866,  they  were  removed 
to  Winnebago,  Nebraska,  where  dl  had  to  be 
begun  again.  In  1869  they  were  assigned  to 
the  care  of  the  Friends.  The  next  year  the 
agent  deposed  their  chiefs  and  installed  12  of 
his  own  selection.  Ohiefs  are  now  elected. 
Lands  were  again  allotted  to  such  as  wished 
to  take  up  farms,  and  in  1874  they  numbered 
in  Nebraska  1,445,  with  farms,  cottages,  and 
stock,  dressed  like  whites,  and  had  three 
schools.  On  their  removal  from  Minnesota 
160,  chiefiy  half-breeds,  who  had  taken  up  land, 
remained,  and  these  received  each  as  his  share 
of  tribal  funds  $800 ;  but  many  have  lost  this 
and  the  land  and  joined  the  tribe  in  Nebraska. 
The  Winnebagoes  left  in  Juneau,  Adams,  and 
Wood  counties,  Wisconsin,  were  self-support- 
ing. They  numbered  nearly  1,000.  hi  the 
winter  of  1878-*4  most  of  these  were  removed 
to  Nebraska,  a  emaUer  tract  near  the  Winne- 
bago reservation  of  128,000  acres  being  pur- 
chased for  them ;  but  most  of  them  left  almost 
as  soon  as  they  reached  it.  Besides  the  early 
Catholic  missions,  later  attempts  were  made 
by  Catholics  and  Presbyterians,  with  very  lit- 
tle permanent  result. 

WmifESHIEIL,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Iowa,  bor- 
dering on  Minnesota,  and  intersected  by  Upper 
Iowa  and  Turkey  rivers;  area,  720  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  28,670.  The  surface  is  rolling, 
aiversified  by  prairies  and  woodland,  and  the 
soil  is  fertile.  The  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
railroad  traverses  it.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  700,191  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
822,400  of  oats,  99,095  of  barley,  77,625  of 
potatoes,  810,126  lbs.  of  butter,  42,288  of  wool, 
and  42,246  tons  of  hay.  There  were  6,782 
horses,  8,715  milch  cows,  11,688  other  cattle, 
11,878  sheep,  and  17,887  swine;  2  manufac- 
tories of  agricultural  implements,  9  of  carriages 
and  wagons,  1  of  iron  castings,  2  of  machinery, 
7  fiour  mills,  6  breweries,  4  saw  mills,  and  3 
woollen  mills.    Capital,  Decorah. 

WINNIPECL  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Manitoba,  Canada, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  Red  river  and  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Assiniboin,  at  their  confiuence,  50  m.  by 
the  course  of  the  former  above  Lake  Winni- 
peg, and  90  m.  below  the  United  States  bounda- 
ry, nearly  400  m.  (direct)  N.  N.  W.  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  lat.  49°  52'  N.,  Ion.  96°  58'  W.;  pop. 
in  1875,  about  7,000.  It  covers  an  area  of  8 
sq.  m.  The  streets  are  well  graded  and  pro- 
vided with  sidewalks.  Water  works  and  a  sys- 
tem of  sewerage  are  projected.  The  chief  pub- 
lic buildings  are  the  governor's  residence,  court 
house,  city  hall,  post  office,  custom  house,  Mer- 
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cbantB^  bank,  Ontario  bank,  Dominion  land 
office,  and  Hudson  Baj  company's  office,  wbicb 
with  manj  warehouses  are  large  and  elegant 
Btractores  of  white  brick  manufactured  in  the 
neighborhood.     Opposite,  on  the  £.  bank  of 
the  Red  riyer,  is  St.  Boniface,  the  residence  of 
the  Soman  Oatholic  archbishop,  which  has  a 
fine  stone  cathedral.    Winnipeg  is  tiie  head- 
quarters of  the  Dominion  bureaus  relating  to 
the  Northwest  territories,  and  in  America  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  company.    It  has  a  healthful 
climate,  the  air  being  dry  and  bracing.    The 
heat,  though  not  oppressive,  is  sometimes  great 
in  summer,  and  the  cold  extreme  in  winter. 
The  dty  communicates  with  the  United  States 
by  steamboat  or  stage  to  Moorhead,  Minn.,  on 
the  Red  river,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Duluth  or 
St.  Paul.    It  is  also  reached  from  the  province 
of  Ontario  by  way  of  Fort  William  on  Lake 
Superior,  and  thence  by  the  '*  Dawson  route," 
about  480  m.,  across  the  chain  of  portages.    A 
line  of  railroad  is  in  course  of  construction 
along  the  E.  bank  of  the  Red  river  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  St.  Paul  and 
Pacific  railroads  at  Glyndon,  Minn.    This  line 
is  expected  to  be  completed  in  1876.     The 
Canadian  Pacific  railroad,  under  construction 
£.  from  Winnipeg,  is  expected  to  reach  Lake 
Superior  in  1877.    The  trade  of  the  dty  is  im- 
portant, and  consists  chiefly  in  jobbing  to  the 
traders  on  the  plains  of  the  Siaskatchewan,  Bow, 
Mackenzie,  and  Peace  rivers,  and  in  furnishing 
supplies  to  government  survey,  exploration,  and 
raUroad  construction  parties,  and  to  the  new 
settlements  and  arriving  immigrants.    The  ex- 
ports consist  chiefly  of  furs.    Ilie  imports  from 
all  sources  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1874, 
amounted  to  $2,662,442;  the  exports  of  furs 
in  August,  1874,  to  $146,780.     The  assessed 
▼alue  of  property  in  1874  was  $2,675,768,  upon 
which  the  city  charter  allows  a  levy  of  only 
one  per  cent.    There  are  good  common  schools, 
a  young  ladies^  school,  and  four  colleges  (Epis- 
copal, Presbyterian,  Roman  Oatholic,  and  Wes- 
leyan).    A  daily  and  four  weekly  (one  French) 
newspapers  are  published.    There  are  Baptist, 
Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
two  Wesleyan  churches. — The  place  was  for- 
merly known  as  Fort  Garry,  taking  its  name 
from  the  Hudson  Bay  company's  post  estab- 
lished here  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and 
the  post  office  name  is  still  Fort  Garry.    It  was 
the  chief  centre  of  the  Indian  and  Hudson  Bay 
company's  trade.    A  new  impulse  was  received 
with  its  occupation  by  troops  in  the  autumn  of 
1870,  after  the  suppression  of  RiePs  rebellion 
(see  Makitoba),  when  its  population  was  less 
than  800.    It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  No- 
vember, 1878,  with  about  2,500  inhabitants. 

WIMlPfiG*  h  A  lake  of  British  North 
America,  between  lat.  SO"*  20'  and  64''  N.,  and 
Ion.  96""  and  99""  W.  It  is  of  irregular  shape, 
being  about  260  m.  in  length  from  N.  N.  W.  to 
S.  S.  £.,  and  from  6  to  60  m.  wide ;  area,  about 
8,500  aq.  m. ;  length  of  coast  line,  about  980  m. 
It  is  628  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  does 
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not  exceed  12  fathoms  in  depth.  It  contains 
many  islands.  Ice  forms  to  a  thickness  fre- 
quently of  5  ft,  and  does  not  leave  the  upper 
part  of  the  lake  before  the  10th  of  June. 
Through  its  tributaries  it  receives  the  drainage 
of  an  immense  extent  of  territory,  the  area  of 
its  basin  being  estimated  at  400,000  sq.  m. 
Berens  river  enters  on  the  east,  the  Winnipeg 
on  the  southeast,  Red  river  on  the  south,  Dau- 

5 bin  river  (which  discharges  the  waters  of 
[anitoba  and  Winnipegosis  lakes)  on  the  west, 
and  the  Saskatchewan  on  the  northwest.  It 
receives  no  affluents  from  the  north,  but  at  this 
point  discharges  its  waters  through  Nelson 
river  into  Hudson  bay.  The  name  Winnipeg 
in  Algonquin  signifies  "  dirty  water.^^  D.  A 
river,  having  its  source  in  the  lake  of  the  Woods, 
on  the  border  of  Minnesota  and  British  Amer- 
ica, and  flowing  N.  W.  into  Lake  Winnipeg. 
Its  length  is  165  m.  It  contains  numerous 
rapids,  having  a  total  fall  of  849  ft,  and  is  only 
navigable  by  canoes  and  barges.  At  one  point 
it  is  called  White  river  from  the  continuous 
foaming  of  the  rapids.  It  discharges  the  wa- 
ters of  the  chain  of  lakes  along  the  interna- 
tional boundary,  its  remote  sources  being  in 
the  height  of  land  separating  the  affluents  of 
Lake  Superior  from  those  of  Hudson  bay. 

WISIflFEIIOfin.  or  Wlmlpcgoos  (Little  Winni- 
peg), a  lake  of  British  North  America,  N.  W, 
of  Lake  Manitoba,  into  which  it  discharges 
through  Water  Hen  river.  It  is  about  125 
m.  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  25  m.  in  greatest 
breadth ;  area,  about  2,000  sq.  m.  It  is  20  ft. 
above  Lake  Manitoba  and  60  ft.  above  Lake 
Winnipeg,  and  is  navigable  by  vessels  drawing 
10  ft.  of  water.  On  the  southwest  it  receives 
the  waters  of  Dauphin  lake,  and  on  the  north- 
west Swan  and  Red  Deer  rivers. 

WlinnPlSEOGEE,  Wianlpesockes,  or  Wludpeam- 
kee,  a  lake  of  New  Hampshire,  lying  between 
Carroll  and  Belknap  counties.  Its  extreme 
length  is  nearly  25  m.,  its  greatest  breadth 
about  10  m.,  and  its  altitude  above  the  sea  472 
ft.  Its  form  is  very  irregular,  and  it  is  stud- 
ded with  islands.  There  are  several  bays.  Its 
waters  are  very  pure  and  of  great  depth.  Its 
outiet  is  the  rapid  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  unites  with  the  Pemigewasset  to  form 
the  Merrimack.  It  is  abund^tly  stocked  with 
fish.    Steamers  ply  upon  the  lake  in  summer. 

WmON Ay  a  S.  £.  county  of  Minnesota,,  bor- 
dering on  the  Mississippi  river,  which  separates 
it  from  Wisconsin,  and  drained  by  Whitewater 
river  and  several  smaller  streams;  area,  688 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  22,819 ;  in  1875,  27,885.. 
It  has  a  level  surface,  consisting  mostly  of 
rolling  prairie  diversified  by  woodlands.  The 
soil  is  highly  fertile.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Winona  and  St.  Peter  and  the  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  railroads.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  1,857,964  bushels  of  wheat,  278.477 
of  Indian  corn,  598,871  of  oats,  64,811  of  bar- 
ley, 79,074  of  potatoes,  478,425  lbs.  of  butter, 
10,615  of  wool,  and  16,944  tons  of  bay.  There 
were  5,478  horses,  5,167  milch  cows,  6,880 
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otber  cattle,  8,287  sheep,  and  6,278  swine ;  8 
manofaotories  of  agricultural  implements,  6  of 
bricks,  13  of  carriages  and  wagons,  2  of  iron 
castings,  1  of  lightmng  rods,  6  of  sash,  doors, 
and  blinds,  18  flonr  mills,  4  breweries,  4  planing 
mills,  5  saw  mills,  and  2  railroad  repair  shops. 
WDIONA.  a  cit J  and  the  conntj  seat  of  Wi- 
nona CO.,  Minnesota,  the  third  citj  in  size  in 
tiie  state,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  96  m.  S.  E,  of  St.  Paul ;  pop.  in  1855, 
818;  in  1860,  2,464;  in  1870,  7,192;  in  1876, 
10,787.  It  is  on  a  level  prairie,  surrounded  by- 
lofty  bluffs,  and  has  wide  streets.  The  business 
portion  is  compactly  built  of  brick  and  stone. 
The  Winona  and  St.  Peter,  the  St.  Paul  and 
Chicago,  the  Ohicago  and  Northwestern,  and 
the  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  railroads  meet 
here.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  lumber 
distributing  points  on  the  upper  Mississippi, 
the  sales  in  1875  amounting  to  about  $1,400,000. 
As  a  grain-shipping  point  it  ranks  among  the 
first  in  the  northwest,  the  shipments  of  wheat 


Firtt  Bute  Normal  School. 

having  increased  from  1,208,161  bushels  in 
1862  to  8,159,716  in  1870,  and  to  5,890,645  in 
1875.  The  manufactories  include  three  large 
saw  nulls,  five  sash  and  door  factories,  six 
flouring  mills,  two  founderies,  several  factories 
of  agricultural  implements,  six  of  carriages,  one 
of  blank  books,  one  of  confectionery  and  vine- 
gar, one  of  crackers,  four  of  barrels,  and  a  tan- 
nery. There  are  four  national  banks  and  a 
savings  institution.  The  assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty in  1875  was  $4,852,594,  about  60  per  cent, 
of  the  real  value.  The  city  has  excellent  public 
schools.  The  high  school  building  cost  $55,- 
000.  The  first  state  normal  school  has  a  fine 
building  costing  $145,000.  There  are  a  daily 
and  three  weekly  newspapers  and  14  church- 
es.— Winona  was  settled  in  1851,  laid  out  as  a 
town  in  1852,  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1857. 
WINSLOW,  Edward,  governor  of  Plymouth 
colony,  bom  at  Droitwich,  Worcestershire, 
England,  Oct.  19,  1595,  died  at  sea,  May  8, 
1655.  He  joined  the  church  of  the  Rev.  John 
Bobinson  at  Leyden  in  1617,  was  a  passenger 


in  the  Mayflower,  and  in  the  first  conference 
with  Massasoit  offered  himself  as  a  hostage, 
and  won  the  attachment  of  the  Indian  chief, 
which  he  increased  in  1628  by  curing  him  of 
a  severe  illness.  In  1628-'4  he  made  two  voy- 
ages to  Europe  as  agent  for  the  colony.  He 
was  chosen  its  governor  in  1688, 1686,  and  1644. 
In  1685  he  visited  England  again  as  agent  for 
the  colony,  and  Archbishop  Laud  imprisoned 
him  for  17  weeks  on  the  charges  of  teaching 
in  the  church,  being  a  layman,  and  performing 
marriage  as  a  magistrate.  In  1649  he  went  to 
England  again,  and  aided  in  forming  the  so- 
ciety for  propagating  the  gospel  in  New  Eng- 
land. In  1655  Cromwell  appointed  him  one 
of  three  commissioners  to  superintend  an  -ex- 
pedition against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  In- 
dies, but  he  died  before  its  completion!  He 
was  the  author  of  several  works,  of  which 
"  Good  Newes  from  New  England"  (London, 
1624),  '^Hypocrisie  Unmasked"  (1646),  and 
^*  The  Glorious  Progress  of  the  Gospell  among 
the  Indians"  (1649)  have  been  republished  in 
the  collections  of  the  Massachusetts  historical 
society  (vols,  viii.,  1st  series,  ix.,  2d  series,  ii., 
8d  series,  and  iv.,  8d  series). 

WINSLOW,  Fsrlws  Beilgim,  an  English  phy- 
sician, bom  in  London  in  August,  1810,  died 
there,  March  8, 1874.  He  commenced  his  pro- 
fessional studies  in  New  York,  passed  the  royal 
college  of  surgeons,  London,  in  1885,  and 
graduated  M.  D.  at  Aberdeen.  He  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of  insan- 
ity from  1840,  and  opened  a  private  asylum  at 
Hammersmith,  of  which  he  was  resident  super- 
intendent for  several  years  till  his  large  con- 
sultation practice  called  him  to  London.  In 
1848  he  established  the  *'  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Psychologic^  Medicine  and  Mental  Pathology." 
In  1851-'2  he  was  Lettsomian  lecturer  to  the 
medical  society  of  London.  In  1857  he  was 
made  president  of  the  association  of  the  medi- 
cal officers  of  hospitals  and  asylums  for  the  in- 
sane, and  in  1859  a  commissioner  of  lunacy. 
Between  1881  and  1885  he  published  a  '*  Man- 
ual of  Osteology,"  a  ^*  Manual  of  Practical  Mid- 
wifery," and  "  Physics  and  Physicians ;"  after- 
ward, "  The  Anatomy  of  Suicide"  (1840);  "Pres- 
ervation of  Health  of  Body  and  Mind  "  (1842) ; 
"  Plea  of  Insanity  in  Oriminal  Oases  "  (1848) : 
^'  Act  for  the  Oure  and  Treatment  of  Lunatics  ^* 
(1845);  "Lettsomian  Lectures  on  Insanity*' 
(1854);  "Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and 
Disorders  of  the  Mind"  (1860);  and  "light: 
its  Influence  on  Life  and  Health"  (1867). 

WINffliOW,  JuqutB  B^aigiie,  a  French  anato- 
mist, bom  in  Odense,  Denmark,  in  1669,  died 
in  Paris  in  1760.  He  studied  medicine  and 
settled  in  Paris,  where  he  became  lecturer  at 
the  jardin  du  roi  (afterward  the  jardin  det 
plantei).  His  name  is  given  to  the  "  foramen 
of  Winslow,"  an  opening  or  passage  behind  the 
right-hand  edge  of  the  gastro-splenio  omentum, 
by  which  the  general  cavity  of  the  peritonenm 
communicates  with  a  posterior  cavity  indaded 
between  the  stomach  and  transverse  oolcm. 
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His  principal  work  i»  I^sptmtion  anak>miqu$ 
de  la  structure  du  corps  humain  (Paris,  1732), 
which  was  translated  into  many  langoages. 

WmSLOW,  Jslui  A.,  an  American  naval  offi- 
cer, bom  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Nov.  19, 1811, 
died  in  Boston,  Sept.  29,  1878.  He  was  ap- 
I>ointed  midshipman  in  1827,  and  commissioned 
as  lieutenant  in  1889.  He  distingaished  Mm- 
self  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  became  com- 
mander in  1865.  In  1861-'2  he  was  attached 
to  the  Mississippi  flotilla,  and  was  commis- 
sioned captain  Jolj  16,  1862.  In  1868-'4  he 
commanded  the  steam  sloop  Kearsarge,  in 
which  on  Jane  19, 1864,  off  Oherbonrg,  France, 
he  encoontered  and  sank  the  confederate  crui- 
ser Alabama^  commanded  by  Raphael  Semmes. 
For  this  achievement  he  was  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  commodore.  He  was  sabseqaentlj  in 
command  of  the  galf  sqaadron,  of  the  Pacific 
fleet,  and  of  the  navj  yard  at  Portsmouth,  N. 
H.    He  became  rear  admiral  in  1870. 

WOHHiOW.  I.  Unn,  an  American  mission- 
ary, bom  in  Williston,  Vt.,  Dec.  11, 1789,  died 
at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  Oct.  22, 1864.  He 
graduated  at  Middlebury  college  in  1815,  and 
sailed  in  June,  1819,  as  missionary  to  India. 
After  laboring  17  years  in  Oeylon,  he  founded 
a  miuion  at  Madras,  and  was  president  of  the 
native  college  which  he  founded  in  1840.  He 
prepared  a  complete  "  Dictionary  of  the  Tamil 
and  English  Languages "  (Madras,  1862),  and 
also  published  a  ^*  History  of  Missions  '*  (1819), 
"  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Winslow  "  (1888), 
and  *^  Hints  on  Missions  to  India  "  (1856).  IL 
Hakkard,  an  American  clergyman,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Williston,  Yt.,  Oct.  80, 
1800,  died  there,  Aug.  13,  1864.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  college  in  1825,  studied  theology 
there,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Oongregational 
church  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  in  1828,  and  of  the 
Bowdoin  street  Congregational  church,  Bos- 
ton, in  1882.  From  1844  to  1858  he  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Mount  Yemon  seminary  for  young 
ladies  in  Boston.  In  1858-^9  he  preached  to 
the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  Geneva,  K.  Y., 
and  in  1861  to  the  50th  street  Presbyterian 
church  in  New  York.  He  published  "  Contro- 
versial Theology"  (1832);  "Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity"  (1884);  "Christianity  applied  to  our 
Civil  and  Social  Relations "  (1885) ;  "Appro- 

Sriate  Sphere  of  Woman  "(1887) ;  "  Woman  as 
he  Should  Be "(1887);  "Relation  of  the  Natu- 
ral Sciences  to  Revelation"  (1889);  "Chris- 
tian Doctrines  "(1844^;  "Intellectual  Philoso- 
phy" (1951);  "Moral  PhUosophy  "  (1856); 
and  "  The  Hidden  life  "  (1862). 

WINOT09.  LAN.  county  of  Alabama, 
watered  by  tributaries  of  the  Black  Warrior 
river;  area,  about  900  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870, 
4,155,  of  whom  21  were  colored.  The  surface 
is  a  rolling  table  land ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  8,278  bushels 
of  wheat,  94,165  of  Indian  com,  16,157  of 
sweet  potatoes,  205  bales  of  cotton,  and  42,- 
759  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  708  horses, 
1,798  mUch  cows,  1,063  working  oxen,  2,826 


other  cattle,  8,650  sheep,  and  10,985  8wine» 
Capital^  Houston,  n.  An  E.  central  county  of 
Mississippi,  drained  by  the  head  streams  of 
Pearl  nver;  area,  720  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870, 
8,984,  of  whom  8,408  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  generally  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  4,784  bush- 
els of  wheat,  151,288  of  Indian  com,  7,959  of 
oats,  19,100  of  sweet  potatoes,  88,248  lbs.  of 
butter,  4,987  of  rice,  and  1,964  bales  of  cot- 
ton. There  were  975  horses,  1 ,986  milch  cows, 
8,691  other  cattle,  4,218  sheep,  and  10,758 
swine.    Capital,  Louisville. 

WmTEB,  the  coldest  season  of  the  year, 
which  begins  astronomically  on  the  shortest 
day,  Dec.  22,  and  ends  with  tiie  vernal  equi- 
nox, March  21.  But  in  the  United  States  the 
winter  months  are  popularly  reckoned  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  jFeDmary,  and  In  England 
November,  December,  and  January.  The  coun- 
tries lying  in  and  bordering  upon  the  torrid 
zone  have  no  winter  in  the  popular  sense  of 
the  word,  but  in  place  of  it  a  rainy  season.  In 
the  southern  hemisphere  the  winter  months 
are  June,  July,  and  August  according  to  the 
American  method,  which  takes  as  the  central 
month  that  in  which  the  sun  passes  the  sol- 
stice, and  July,  August,  and  September  accord- 
ing to  the  English  method,  which  reckons 
from  the  month  next  following  that  passage. 

WESTfai.  PMer  vm,  a  German  composer, 
bom  in  Mannheim  in  1755,  died  in  Munich, 
Oct  17,  1825.  At  10  years  of  age  he  became 
a  violinist  in  the  orchestra  of  the  elector,  and 
in  1776  director  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Ger- 
man opera  at  Mannheim.  It  was  not  until  his 
40th  year  that  he  produced  any  really  ^ective 
works.  He  composed  more  than  50  operas 
and  a  great  number  of  masses,  symphonies,  and 
miscellaneous  pieces.  His  maturer  works,  in- 
cluding the  operas  Calypso^  Proserpina^  Zaira, 
Tamerlariy  and  Ihr  Sanger  und  der  SchneideTy 
are  esteemed  his  best.  He  was  eminent  as  a 
teacher  of  vocal  music,  and  his  Ouangschule 
(Mentz,  1824)  is  still  esteemed. 

WINTQUIERET.  Several  native  deciduous 
shrubs,  with  fmit  and  flowers  much  like  those 
of  the  holly,  were  formerly  placed  in  the  ge- 
nus prinos  (the  Greek  name  for  the  holly) ;  bnt 
later  botanists  make  them  only  a  subgenus  of 
the  holly  (ilex\  from  which  they  differ  mainly 
in  their  deciduous  leaves  and  smooth  nutlets. 
The  most  common  and  conspicuous  winter- 
berry  (ilex  wrtidllata)  is  also  called  black  al- 
der. It  is  usually  5  or  6,  rarely  10  or  12  ft. 
high,  with  oval,  obovate,  or  wedge-lanceolate 
serrate  leaves,  downy  below,  but  they  are  not 
(nor  are  the  flowers)  whorled,  as  the  specific 
name  would  imply;  the  flowers  are  mostly 
dioecious,  the  staminate  in  small  axillary  clus- 
ters four-  to  six-parted,  the  pistillate  solitary, 
often  five-  to  nine-parted,  and  succeeded  by  a 
solitarybriijht  scarlet  beiry  the  size  of  a  large 
pea.  This  is  common  on  the  edges  of  moist 
grounds,  where  its  brilliant  berries  in  autumn 
and  early  winter  make  it  very  conspicuous; 
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the  color  of  the  fruit  is  remarkably  intense, 
and  where  the  shrab  grows,  as  it  sometimes 
does,  in  large  patches,  it  makes  a  blaze  of  scar- 
let oneqaalled  in  oar  winter  landscape.    It  is 


Wlnterberry  (Hex  Teitidllata). 

cultivated  in  Europe,  but  rarely  in  this  coun- 
try. The  bark  and  berries  are  bitter,  and  are 
used  as  a  domestic  tonic.  The  smooth  win- 
terberry  (/.  IcBmgata)^  common  near  the  coast 
from  Maine  to  Virginia,  has  smoother  and  nar- 
rower leaves,  the  sterile  flowers  on  a  long  pe- 
duncle, and  larger,  less  brilliant  berries,  which 
ripen  earlier  than  the  preceding.  There  are 
a  few  other  related  species,  some  with  purple 
fruit;  but  these  are  much  less  common. 

wuxtekGREEII,  one  of  the  popular  names 
for  Oaulth&ria  procunibenSy  a  low,  aromatic, 
evergreen  shrub  of  the  heath  family,  found  in 
damp  woods,  especially  under  the  shade  of 
evergreens,  in  Canada  and  the  northern  states, 
and  along  the  mountains  to  North  Oarolina. 
The  long  slender  stems  creep  extensively  upon 
or  just  below  the  surface,  from  which  rise  the 
flowering  branches,  8  to  5  in.  high,  bearing 
a  few  leaves,  each  with  one  or  two  nodding 
flowers  in  its  axil;  the  leaves  are  oval  or 
obovate,  obscurely  toothed,  of  a  leathery  tex- 
ture, dark  green,  shining  above  and  lighter 
below ;  the  cylindrical  or  somewhat  urn-shaped 
corolla  has  five  teeth  at  the  orifice,  and  is 
pearly  white ;  stamens  ten,  the  anthers  with 
two  appendages  at  the  summit ;  the  ovary  five- 
celled,  ripening  into  a  depressed,  five-lobed, 
five-celled,  many-seeded,  dry  capsule.  As  the 
fruit  ripens  the  calyx  increases  greatly,  be- 
comes thick  and  fleshy,  finally  surrounding  and 
nearly  enclosing  the  proper  fruit,  and  appear- 
ing like  a  bright  scarlet  berry.  The  flowers 
appear  in  May  and  July;  the  berries,  which 
npen  in  autumn,  remain  until  spring;  they 
have  a  slight  aromatic  taste;  they  are  often 
seen  in  the  city  markets,  where  they  are  called 
checkerberries ;  they  form  an  important  part 


of  the  food  of  partridges  and  other  birds  which 
hibernate  in  the  northern  states.  The  leaves 
and  stems  are  strongly  aromatic,  with  a  flavor 
and  odor  like  that  of  the  black  birch  (hetula 
Unta\  due  to  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  separated 
by  distillation  and  is  known  in  commerce  as 
oU  of  wintergreen ;  it  is  the  heaviest  of  the 
essential  oils,  having  the  specific  gravity  1*178, 
and  boils  at  412''  F. ;  it  is  a  salicylate  of  the 
oxide  of  methyle,  and  has  been  prepared  arti- 
ficially. The  oil  is  used  for  fiavoring  confec- 
tionery and  to  cover  Uie  taste  of  medicines ; 
the  plant  itself  is  astringent  as  well  as  aromat- 
ic, and  an  infusion  is  sometimes  used  in  diar- 
rhoea, and  also  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  The 
plant  has  a  number  of  common  names,  and  as 
some  of  these  are  also  applied  to  other  plants, 
there  is  much  confusion ;  besides  wintergreen, 
it  is  in  different  parts  of  the  country  called 
boxberry,  teaberry,  mountain  tea,  partridge 
berry,  checkerberry,  deerberry,  and  ivory  plum, 
the  last  name  having  reference  to  the  fruit. 
(See  Pabtridgb  Bebbt.) — Another  species, 
Oaultheria  shalUm^  is  abundant  in  Oregon  and 
other  parts  of  the  northwest,  especially  in 
dense  evergreen  woods ;  it  is  from  18  in.  to  8 
ft.  high,  with  glossy,  ovate,  somewhat  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  with  reddish-tinged  fiowers  in 
racemes,  and  abundant  purple  fruit;  it  is  the 
salid  berry  of  the  Indians,  who  as  well  as  the 


Wlnter|{reen  (GMlthttU  mocambeDBX  with  Sectkm  of 

whites  use  the  fruit  for  food.  It  succeeds  in 
England,  where  it  is  planted  to  furnish  shelter 
and  food  for  game,  but  it  is  difficult  to  culti- 
vate itin  the  eastern  states. 

WranSHALm,  Fran  Xanr,  a  G^erman  paint- 
er, born  at  Mengenschwand,  Baden,  April  20, 
1608,  died  in  July,  1878.  He  studied  engraving 
at  Freiburg  and  painting  at  Munich.  In  1828 
he  became  Known  at  Oarlsruhe  by  his  portraits 
of  the  grand  duke  and  grand  duchess  of  Ba- 
den. After  perfecting  his  art  in  Italy,  he  set- 
tled in  1884  in  Paris,  where  he  spent  mott  of 
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hiB  life.  He  was  the  most  fashioiiAble  portrait 
painter  of  bis  day.  Many  of  his  pieces  have 
been  engraved.  Among  the  best  known  are 
Qaeen  Y iotoria,  Prince  Albert,  and  the  prince  of 
Wales,  a  group  of  the  same  family  at  Windsor 
castle,  and  one  of  the  empress  Eugenie  and 
eight  ladies  of  her  coort  at  St.  Cloud.  His  other 
productions  comprise  **  Dolce  far  niente," 
"The  Decamerone,"  *' Neapolitan  Women," 
"  The  Girl  of  Ariocia,"  "  The  Siesta,"  and  (one 
of  the  finest  of  them  all)  "Roderick  the  Groth 
seeing  Florinda  for  the  First  Time." 

WISTBHIflllB,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  on  the 
Eukch,  in  the  canton  and  16  m.  N.  £.  of  the 
city  of  Zttrich ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,404.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  walks  and  vineyards,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  and  prosperous  of  Swiss 
towns.  It  has  several  notable  churches  and  a 
new  town  hall,  a  public  library  and  museum, 
and  a  gymnasium.  In  the  vicinity  are  cotton 
factories  and  iron  and  machinery  works. 

WINTiniOP.  L  Jelui,  governor  of  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts,  bom  in  Groton,  county  of 
Suffolk,  England,  Jan.  11, 1588,  died  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  March  26,  1649.  He  was  bred  to  the 
law.  When  in  1629  a  charter  was  obtained 
creating  a  corporation  under  the  name  of  the 
^^  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  New  £n^and,"  Winthrop'was  elected 
governor,  and  scaled  from  Yarmouth,  April  7, 
1680,  with  about  900  persons.  On  the  voyage 
he  composed  **A  Modell  of  Ohristian  Oharity  " 
(published  in  the  collections  of  the  Massachu- 
setts historical  society,  8d  series,  vol.  vii.).  On 
June  12  he  arrived  at  Salem,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  transferred  to  him  by  Endioott.  He 
was  reelected  every  year  till  1684.  In  1686, 
when  Sir  Henry  Vane  was  elected  governor, 
Winthrop  was  chosen  deputy  governor,  and 
during  this  and  the  following  year  occurred 
the  celebrated  controversy  In  regard  to  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  and  her  doctrines.  Yane  and 
Winthrop  were  on  opposite  sides,  and  in  the 
election  of  1687  the  latter  was  chosen  gov- 
ernor. He  was  reelected  every  year  till  1640, 
and  again  in  1642  and  1648.  He  was  deputy 
governor  in  1644  and  1645,  and  again  governor 
from  1646  till  his  death.  Winthrop  was  op- 
posed to  an  unlimited  democracy,  but  consci- 
entiously attached  to  civil  liberty.  He  kept  a 
journal  of  the  transactions  in  the  colony  down 
to  1649.  The  first  two  books  were  first  pub- 
lished in  1790,  and  the  manuscript  of  the  third 
was  found  in  1816  in  the  New  ijigland  library 
kept  in  the  tower  of  the  Old  South  church.  The 
three  were  published  in  a  revised  edition,  with 
notes  by  James  Savage  (2  vols.  8vo,  Boston, 
182&-'6;  corrected  ed.,  1868).  His  "life  and 
Letters"  were  edited  by  R.  0.  Winthrop  (8vo, 
Boston,  1864;  new  ed.,  1867).  IL  Jehii,  gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut,  son  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  GrOton,  England,  Feb.  12,  1606,  died 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  5,  1676.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  was  in  the 
expedition  of  1627  for  the  relief  of  the  Hugue- 
nots of  La  Rochelle,  was  attached  to  the  em- 
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bassy  to  Turkey  in  1628,  followed  his  father 
to  America  in  1681,  and  was  chosen  a  magis- 
trate of  Massachusetts,  but  soon  returned  to 
England.  In  1685  he  came  back  with  a  com« 
mission  from  the  company  formed  under  the 
Warwick  grant  or  old  patent  of  Connecticut, 
and  built  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connec- 
ticut river,  of  which  plantation  he  was  consti- 
tuted governor.  In  1646  he  founded  what  is. 
now  the  city  of  New  London.  He  was  elected 
a  magistrate  of  Connecticut  in  1651,  governor 
of  the  colony  in  1657,  deputy  governor  in  1658, 
and  governor  again  from  1659  till  his  death. 
In  1661  he  procured  from  Charles  II.  a  charter 
which  xmited  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  into 
one  colony.  In  1676  he  represented  Connec- 
ticut in  a  congress  of  the  united  colonies  at 
Boston^and  was  there  seized  with  his  last  Ul- 
ness.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  royal 
society  of  London,  and  the  author  of  a  number 
of  papers  in  the  *^  Philosophical  Transactions." 
ni«  Jehij  an  American  scholar,  a  descendant 
of  Governor  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  bom 
in  Boston.  Dec.  19, 1714,  died  in  Cambridge, 
May  8, 1779.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1782,  and  from  1788  till  his  death  was 
Hollis  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  in  that  institution.  In  1740  he  ob- 
served the  transit  of  Mercury,  of  which  he  fur- 
nished very  accurate  notes,  and  in  1761  went  to 
Newfoundland  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus. 
He  published  a  lecture  on  earthquakes  (1755), 
two  lectures  on  comets  (1759),  and  other  tracts 
on  astronomical  subjects.  The  degree  of  LL.  D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  university -of 
Edinburgh  in  1771.  IT.  Kokert  ChariMy  an 
American  statesman,  a  descendant  in  the  sixth 
generation  of  the  first  Governor  Winthrop, 
bom  in  Boston,  May  12,  1809.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1828,  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1881,  but  soon  withdrew  from  prac- 
tice. From  1885  to  1840  he  was  a  member  of 
the  legislature,  and  in  1888-^40  was  speaker. 
In  1840-'42  and  in  1848-^50  he  was  a  member 
of  congress,  and  was  speaker  in  1847-'8.  In 
1850  he  was  appointed  United  States  senator 
for  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Webster's  term,  and 
he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  that  office 
before  the  legislature  in  1851.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  the  whig  candidate  for  governor, 
and  received  tiie  largest  number  of  votes,  but 
not  the  majority  then  required  to  elect.  He  is 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  soci- 
ety and  of  other  literary  and  charitable  asso- 
ciations. Besides  editing  the  '*  life  and  Let- 
ters of  John  Winthrop,"  he  has  published  a 
**  Memoir  of  Nathan  Appleton  "  (Boston,  1861) ; 
his  own  more  important  addresses,  lectures, 
orations,  and  speeches  in  congress  (2  vols.  8vo, 
1858-'67);  and  "Washington,  Bowdoin,  and 
Franklin,  with  a  few  brief  Pieces  on  kindred 
Topics"  (1876). 

WINTHKOP,  need«ra,  an  American  author, 
bom  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.  22,  1828, 
killed  in  the  engagement  of  C^reat  Bethel,  Ya., 
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Jane  10, 1861.  He  gradnated  at  Yale  college 
in  1848,  entered  a  New  York  oonnting  honse, 
spent  two  years  at  Panama,  and  accompanied 
Lieut.  Strain's  expedition  to  the  isthmus  of  Da- 
rien.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  St.  Louis, 
btit  soon  removed  to  New  York.  In  April, 
1861,  he  went  with  the  seventh  regiment  to 
Washington,  and  became  military  secretary  to 
Gen.  Butler,  with  the  rank  of  major.  He  was 
shot  dead  while  leading  the  assault  on  the  left 
of  the  confederate  line  at  Great  Bethel.  His 
works,  aU  published  posthumously,  are :  "  Oe- 
cil  Dreeme"  (1861);  "John  Brent,"  "Edwin 
Brothertoft,"  and  "  Oanoe  and  Saddle  "  (1862) ; 
and  "Life  in  the  Open  Air"  (1863).  A  new 
edition  of  them  was  commenced  in  1876. 

WIRE,  a  small  metallic  rod  or  thread,  varying 
in  thickness  from  half  an  inch  to  j^  of  an 
inch.  The  facility  with  which  a  metal  may  be 
drawn  into  wire  is  called  its  ductility.  (See 
DncTiLrrT.)  From  an  examination  of  the  his- 
tory of  wire  drawing,  Beckmann  is  led  to  con- 
clude that  in  early  times  metals  were  brought 
to  the  filamentous  form  only  by  beating  into 
thin  plates,  then  dividing  these  into  narrow 
strips,  and  flnaUy  rounding  with  the  hammer 
and  file.  Such  a  view  agrees  with  the  account 
given  in  Exod.  xxxix.  of  the  sacerdotal  dress, 
and  with  that  of  the  fable  of  Vulcan's  forging 
a  net  of  delicate  wirework  with  which  to  en- 
snare Mars  and  Yenus.  The  earliest  known 
mention  of  "  wire  drawers "  and  "  wire  mill- 
ers," as  those  who  produced  wire  by  drawing 
were  variously  called,  occurs  in  1851  and  1860, 
in  the  histories  respectively  of  Augsburg  and 
Nuremberg,  the  previous  accounts  being  only 
of  "wire  smiths,"  or  those  who  fabricated 
wire  with  the  hammer.  The  change  from  the 
old  to  the  new  method  was  accomplished,  or 
very  soon  followed,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
machine,  probably  the  invention  of  one  Ludolf 
of  Nuremberg,  by  which  wire  was  produced 
without  direct  aid  of  the  hand.  The  precious 
metals  appear  to  have  been  the  first  subjected 
to  this  process.  White  wire,  or  blanch  iron 
wire,  is  in  fact  mentioned  in  a  list  of  articles 
not  to  be  imported  into  England  in  1468 ;  and 
in  1484  both  iron  and  latten  (fine  brass)  wire 
are  similarly  named.  Anderson,  however,  re- 
cords that  up  to  1665  English  iron  wire  was 
drawn  by  hand  only,  and  was  so  poor  that 
most  of  that  used  in  the  country,  and  also  wool 
cards  and  other  articles  involving  the  employ- 
ment of  wire,  were  imported ;  and  that  in  the 
year  named  patents  were  granted  to  certain 
Dutchmen  or  Germans  to  manufacture  wire  in 
England.  In  1630  this  manufacture  is  spoken 
of  as  employing  many  thousand  persons,  and 
producing  a  superior  article ;  and  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  wire,  wool  cards,  and  hooks  and 
eyes,  of  the  last  named  of  which  (made  from 
wire)  a  very  large  amount  was  already  con- 
sumed, was  again  formally  prohibited.  In  the 
17th  century  the  busiuess  of  wire  drawing 
became  largely  established  about  Bamsley  in 
Yorkshire;  while  the  manufacture  of  oopper 


and  brass  wire  also  was  b^un  (1649)  by  for- 
eigners at  Esher. — ^For  wire,  tne  best  and 
toughest  wrought  iron  is  selected.  Formerly 
this  was  prepared  for  drawing  by  hammering 
it  out  into  convenient  rods  of  nearly  a  half 
inch  thickness.  These  rods  were  then  extend- 
ed and  further  reduced  by  a  sort  of  coarse 
drawing,  called  ripping  or  rumpling,  by  means 
of  a  machine,  believed  to  be  ali^o  the  invention 
of  Ludolf,  in  which  a  pair  of  pincers  were 
made  to  advance  to  the  draw-plate,  seize  the 
protruding  end  of  the  rod,  and  then,  being 
moved  back  and  drawing  the  metal  thus  far, 
to  relax  their  hold,  advance  i^in  to  the  plate, 
and  repeat  the  process.  Owing  to  the  inter- 
rupted action,  the  use  of  this  machine  involved 
loss  of  time,  while  a  degree  of  unevenness  in 
the  product,  and  the  marks  left  by  the  pincers, 
rendered  it  unsuitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
small  wire  or  that  of  the  best  quality.  Until 
recently,  however,  and  especially  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  iron  wire  was  drawn  alto- 
gether by  such  a  machine.  At  present,  iron, 
and  usually  steel,  are  prepared  for  the  final 
drawing  by  passing  between  grooved  rollers 
very  accurately  made  and  adjusted,  of  7  or  8 
in.  diameter,  and  sometimes  making  850  revo- 
lutions to  the  minute.  The  cast-steel  wire  for 
the  best  needles  and  some  similar  artides  is 
prepared  for  drawing  with  the  hammer,  in 
preference  to  submitting  it  to  the  rolling  pro- 
cess. But  however  the  metal  may  be  prepared, 
and  in  whatever  manner  the  drawing  may  be 
performed,  this  latter  operation  is  in  all  cases 
essentially  the  same  in  principle.  Very  com- 
monly the  draw-plate  is  a  piece  of  hardened  or 
shear  steel,  about  6  in.  long  and  1-^  in.  thick, 
flattened  on  one  side  and  slightly  tapered  to- 
ward the  ends.  From  the  flat  side  of  this  plate, 
at  which  they  have  their  larger  extremity,  to 
the  opposite  side,  several  conical  holes  are 
pierced,  their  smaller  orifices  being  carefully 
finished  to  the  sizes  they  are  respectively  in- 
tended to  give  to  the  wire  drawn  through 
them.  As  the  holes  necessarily  become  en- 
larged by  long  use,  when  this  occurs  the  small- 
er orifices  are  reduced  by  hammering,  and  then 
opened  to  the  proper  size  again  by  meana  of 
a  long  taper  needle,  called  a  pritchelL  The 
French  draw-plates,  it  appears,  are  formed  bj 
repeatedly  fusing  and  hammering,  to  inaiire 
their  complete  union,  the  two  lateral  parts  of 
a  compound  bar,  one  part  being  of  wrouffht 
iron,  the  other  part  of  a  sort  of  steel,  caUed 
poHnj  previously  obtained  by  melting  to  a 
paste  fragments  of  cast-iron  pots  with  white^ 
wood  charcoal,  throwing  this  ioto  cold  water^ 
and  repeating  the  melting  and  sudden  cooHng 
10  or  12  times.  When  we  union  of  the  two 
parts  is  complete,  the  plate  is  reheated  and  ex- 
tended; and  it  is  then  several  times  heated 
and  punched  with  successively  smaller  pundiiee, 
to  secure  tapering  holes ;  though  these,  which 
are  of  course  smallest  at  the  steel  or  hardest 
side,  are  left  to  be  finished  in  the  oold  plate 
by  the  wire  drawer  himself:     The  onfioea 
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should  be  made  siiooessiTelj  Bmaller  bj  almost 
imperceptible  gradations,  so  that  the  reduction 
of  the  wire  and  the  effort  required  shall  be 
at  the  successive  drawings  as  nearly  uniform 
as  possible. — Whether  wire  is  drawn  by  ma- 
chinery or  by  hand,  after  a  few  drawings,  and 
less  in  number  as  its  size  is  smaller,  it  so  far 
becomes  brittle  under  the  process  as  to  be  in 
danger  of  snapping  off,  or  at  least  as  to  impair 
its  quality  and  strength ;  and  it  requires  to  be 
annealed.  (See  Aknxaling.)  The  wire  is  then 
scoured  or  washed  to  free  it  from  oxide ;  im- 
mersion for  a  time  in  starch  water  or  in  stale 
beer  grounds  is  found  to  favor  this  result.  At 
a  wire  manufactory  some  years  since,  some  in- 
gots of  brass  were  heated  and  quenched  in  the 
slightly  acid  liquor  employed  for  cleaning  the 
annealed  wire,  as  a  ready  means  of  wanning 
the  liquor;  this  wire  was  found  to  pass  with 
onnsual  ease  through  the  draw-plate;  and  an 
examination  showed  that  the  acidulated  liquor 
had  deposited  over  the  wire  (by  galvanic  ac- 
tion) a  delicate  film  of  copper,  which  appeared 
then  to  play  the  part  of  lubricant  to  the  iron. 
This  has  led  to  the  employment  ever  since 
in  that  factory  of  a  weak  solution  of  a  cop- 
per salt  in  the  cleaning  liquor,  the  copper  film 
being  wholly  removed  in  connection  with  the 
last  annealing.  With  most  descriptions  of 
wire,  grease  idso  is  commonly  and  freely  used, 
and  with  the  finer  sizes  wax,  for  lubrication. 
— ^Mr.  Brookedon  in  1819  patented  the  use  in 
fine  draw-plates  of  the  hardest  predous  stones. 
With  a  plate  having  a  hole  pierced  through  a 
ruby,  of  0*0088  in.  in  diameter,  a  silver  wire 
170  m.  long  has  been  drawn  so  nearly  uniform 
that  neither  the  micrometer  nor  the  weighing 
of  equal  lengths  at  the  two  ends  showed  any 
difference  in  the  size.  In  1818  Dr.  WoUaston 
communicated  to  the  royal  society  a  method 
devised  by  him  for  preparing  wires  of  extreme 
tenuity,  for  use  in  place  of  tiie  "  spider  lines  " 
in  the  telescope.  He  drilled  holes  lengthwise 
through  small  rods  of  silver,  cast  into  these 
cores  of  gold,  drew  the  compound  bars,  and 
then  removed  the  silver  by  an  acid.  Subse- 
quently he  drew  platinum  wire,  say  to  ^^  inch 
diameter,  and  cast  about  this  a  cylinder  of  sil- 
ver, such  that  the  platinum  should  be  ^  the 
diameter  of  the  compound  rod ;  this  ro^  ^  in. 
in  diameter,  is  then  drawn  to  a  wire  so  fine 
that,  the  two  metals  (os  in  case  of  the  gold  and 
silver  above)  perf ecuy  maintaining  their  rela- 
tive diameters  throughout  the  process,  the  re- 
moval of  the  silver  by  nitric  acid  leaves  a  pla- 
tinam  wire  of  far  less  size  than  could  be  attained 
by  drawing  the  metal  singly,  which  has  been 
brought^  it  is  said,  to  a  thickness  of  only  «^,^ti^ 
of  an  inch.  Of  such  wire,  a  mile^s  length 
woiold  weigh  but  a  grain,  and  150  filaments  in 
oloae  contact  would  barely  equal  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  filament  of  raw  silk.  Actual  gold  w  ire 
being  in  use  for  a  few  purposes  only,  among 
them  that  of  making  filigree  work,  that  which 
Is  eommonly  known  as  "  gold  wire  *'  is  really 
■liver  gilt;  and  the  mode  of  making  this  quite 


as  strikingly  exemplifies  the  extreme  ductility 
of  the  precious  metals.  A  silver  rod  an  inch 
in  diameter  is  covered  with  leaf  gold,  and  by 
drawing  and  annealing  this  rod  is  then  reduced 
to  the  finest  wire  required ;  aud  though  in  the 
outset  but  100  to  140  grains  of  gold  are  thus 
allowed  to  a  pound  of  silver,  the  wire  produced 
is  still  completely  coated.  Such  wire  is  wound 
upon  thread  to  form  gold  thread,  the  economy 
as  well  as  beauty  of  the  product  being  increased 
by  previously  fiattening  the  wire  between  pol- 
ished steel  rollers.  Brass  wire  also  is  made  so 
fine,  even  by  the  ordinary  processes,  that  ^uze 
may  be  woven  from  it  which  shall  have  67,000 
meshes  to  the  square  inch. — Wire  is  applied  to 
a  great  variety  of  uses,  among  which  is  that  of 
the  manufacture  of  wire  gauze  or  cloth.  Beck- 
mann  refers  to  some  very  intricate  and  curious 
old  specimens  of  wire  network.  The  plainer 
sorts  of  wire  gauze  or  network  are  woven  on 
looms  differing  but  little  from  those  for  cloth. 
Those  of  large  wire  and  open  meshes  are  em- 
ployed for  fences,  liu'ge  cages  or  buildings  of 
wire  for  birds  or  small  animals,  and  for  coarse 
riddles  or  sieves,  &c. ;  the  finer  sorts  are  put 
to  use  in  the  construction  of  sieves,  lanterns, 
fiour-dressing  machines,  paper-making  machi- 
nery, screens  for  windows,  safety  lamps,  &c. 
By  pressing  sheets  of  wire  gauze  in  moulds, 
the  shape  of  which  they  retain,  and  finishing 
off  their  edges  with  hoops  or  rings,  these  are 
formed  into  dish  covers,  baskets,  &c.  The 
wire  in  bird  cages,  fenders,  and  otlier  like  ar- 
ticles is  often  specially  plaited  or  woven  in 
forming  them,  so  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
making  of  baskets,  they  admit  of  a  great  vari- 
ety of  construction  and  ornamentation.  Knit- 
ting and  sewing  needles  and  pins  are  at  first 
cut  from  wire  expressly  nrepared  for  such  man- 
ufacture, and  some  of  tne  finest  sorts  of  steel 
wire  are  consumed  in  making  the  hair  springs 
of  timepieces.  A  very  important  use  of  steel 
wire  is  its  application  in  the  way  of  the  so-called 
'* strings"  of  pianos.  Spangles,  or  paillettes, 
which  are  small  fiat  disks  of  metal  with  an 
opening  in  the  centre,  and  used  for  ornament- 
ing garments,  are  formed  of  wire,  by  twisting 
this  spiraUy  round  a  rod,  cutting  so  as  to  ob- 
tain as  many  single  coils  or  rings,  and  then  fiat- 
tening these  with  a  hammer  upon  a  smooth  an- 
vil. Gold  and  silver  wires  are  much  used  in  the 
production  of  filigree  work.  (See  Fiuobee.) 
Wire  is  also  used  in  making  ^'  wire  concrete." 
This  is  done  by  stretching  on  a  metal  framework 
a  system  of  wires  or  wire  cordage,  and  enclosing 
it  in  concrete.  Doors  and  shelves  can  be  formed 
in  this  way,  and  it  is  proposed  to  utilize  the  in- 
vention in  the  construction  of  sea  walls. — ^For 
the  making  of  wire  into  wire  rope,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  the  comparative  strength  and  some  of  the 
uses  of  sudi  rope,  see  Bbidgs,  and  Rope;  and 
for  the  use  of  wire  in  telegraph  lines,  see  Tblb- 
ORAPH.  Brass  wire  is  used  m  large  quantities 
for  the  manufacture  of  pins  and  of  hooks  and 
eyes;  also  for  binding  the  handles  of  brooms. 
Copper  and  sometimes  iron  wire  is  used  for 
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the  same  purposes.  Wire  is  also  often  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  fences.  Its  chief  advan- 
tage is  that  sections  or  panels  of  fence  may  he 
formed  in  framework,  which  may  he  joined 
and  fastened  together  in  snch  lengths  as  occa- 
sion may  require,  and  readily  moved. 

WIEE  WORM,  a  name  applied  to  the  myri- 
apod  animals  of  the  genns  iulus  (Latr.),  to  the 
lary»  of  several  of  the  spring  heetles,  and  to 
the  caterpillars  of  many  owlet  moths  of  the 
family  offrotididdBy  the  last  more  properly  call- 
ed cut-worms.  (See  Out-Worm.)  The  char- 
acters of  the  order  of  myriapods  have  heen 
sufficiently  given  under  Oentipedb.  The  genus 
iultis  may  he  taken  as  the  type  of  the  suh- 
division  ehUoana^ui,  popularly  called  mille- 
pedes from  the  great  numher  of  feet.  The 
Dody  is  long  and  cylindrical,  consisting  of  nu- 
merous horny,  arched  segments,  most  hearing 
two  pairs  of  feet  ending  in  small  single  hooks, 
the  last  having  none ;  antennas  short  and  seven- 
jointed  ;  jaws  rudimentary,  suited  for  feeding 
on  soft  or  decaying  vegetable  substances  in- 
stead of  the  living  prey  of  the  chilopod  centi- 
pedes. Their  movements  are  very  slow  and 
worm-like ;  when  in  danger  the  body  is  rolled 
into  a  spiral  ball ;  they  undergo  a  kind  of  meta- 
morphosis, having  at  first  o^y  three  pairs  of 
feet,  and  attain  their  full  growth  only  after 
several  moultings  extending  over  a  period  of 
two  years,  showing  an  affinity  to  the  insects 
proper ;  the  reproductive  season  in  Europe  is 
from  December  till  about  the  middle  of  May; 
they  lay  a  great  number  of  eggs  in  the  ground. 
They  are  common  in  damp  earth  and  moss, 
and  sometimes  on  or  under  the  bark  of  trees; 
they  are  harmless,  and  actually  beneficial  in 
warm  climates  by  consuming  decomposing  ve- 
getable substances;  they  have  been  considered 
injurious  to  vegetation  in  temperate  regions, 
probably  erroneously.  The  Oanada  wire  worm 


Ganada  Wire  Wonii  (Inliu  GuiadonsU). 

(/.  Canadensis,  Newport),  so  common  in  Oan- 
ada and  about  the  falls  of  Niagara,  is  1^  in. 
long,  with  48  smooth  shining  segments;  it  is 
reddish  flesh-colored,  with  black  lateral  spots 
beneath  a  longitudinal  series  of  white  patches. 
In  Eurooe  the  most  common  are  the  /.  sdbi^ 
lostts  and  terrestris  (Linn.),  about  1^  in.  long, 
brownish  variegated  with  yeUowish,  and  wiUi 
about  120  legs  on  a  side.  Ilie  largest  species 
is  the  /.  maximus  (Linn.),  6  or  7  in.  long,  and 
a  native  of  woods  and  retired  places  in  South 
America.  —  The  larves  of  the  spring  beetles 
(elater^  Linn.)  are  called  wire  worms  from  their 
slendemess  and  hardness;  they  are  said  to  live 
in  the  larva  state  five  years,  during  most  of 
which  time  they  feed  on  the  roots  of  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  and  grass,  causing  sometimes  nearly 
a  total  destruction  of  the  crop ;  they  are  espe- 


cially injurious  in  gardens  recently  converted 
from  pasture  lands.  The  best  known  Euro- 
pean wire  worm  is  the  elater  (agriotes)  ugetU 
(Bierk.),  the  eataphagus  Uneattu  (Steph.)  ac- 
cording to  some  entomologists  being  the  same; 
the  larva  when  full-grown  is  about  seven  lines 
long,  very  narrow,  yellowish,  hard  and  shi- 
ning, with  12  segments,  the  last  two  indented 
with  dark  specks,  head  brown,  and  end  of 
jaws  black ;  it  is  very  destructive  to  grain  and 
culinary  vegetables.  The  E.  (agriotes)  manetts 
(Say)  is  about  i  in.  long,  stout,  dark  brown 
covered  with  dirty  yeUowish  gray  hairs,  and 
punctured  thickly  above ;  from  April  to  June 
numbers  may  be  seen  among  the  roots  of  grass 
and  on  rails  and  fences;  uie  larvie  have  six 
legs  on  the  first  three  segments,  and  beneath 
the  tail  a  short  retractile  wart  orprop-leg. 

WIST,  a  W.  central  county  of  West  Virginia, 
bounded  N.  by  Hughes  river,  and  intersected 
by  the  Little  Kanawha;  area,  298  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  4,804,  of  whom  29  were  colored.  The 
surface  is  very  hilly  and  the  soil  generally  fer- 
tile. Iron  ore  and  bituminous  coal  are  abun- 
dant. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
16,582  bushels  of  wheat,  128,886  of  Indian 
com,  87,988  of  oats,  17,809  of  potatoes,  44,000 
lbs.  of  butter,  8,712  of  tobacco,  and  1,627  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  954  horses,  954  milch 
cows,  1,259  other  cattle,  4,188  sheep,  and  8,700 
swine.    Oapital,  Wirt  Oourt  House. 

WIET.  WnilaH,  an  American  lawyer,  bom  in 
BladensDurg,  Md.,  Nov.  8, 1772,  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  0.,  Feb.  18, 1884.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  m  1792,  and  commenced  practice 
at  Oulpeper  Oourt  House,  Va.,  but  in  1795  set- 
tled in  Obarlottesville.  In  1799  he  removed  to 
Richmond,  was  elected  clerk  of  the  house  of 
delegates,  and  in  1802  was  appointed  chancel- 
lor of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  but  soon 
resigned  to  return  to  the  bar  at  Norfolk.  In 
1808  he  published  in  the  <' Virginia  Argus  *^ 
his  "Letters  of  a  British  Spy,''  consisting 
principally  of  sketches  of  prominent  public 
orators  (10th  ed.,  with  a  memoir,  12mo,  New 
York,  1882).  In  1804  he  published  in  the 
"  Richmond  Enquirer  "  a  series  of  essays  under 
the  title  of  '*The  Rainbow."  He  settled  in 
Richmond  in  1806,  and  represented  that  city 
in  the  Virginia  house  of  dele^tes  in  1807-'8. 
In  the  prosecution  of  Aaron  Burr  he  was  re- 
tained to  assist  the  United  States  attomey.  In 

1816  he  was  appointed  attomey  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of  Virginia,  and  from 

1817  to  1829  he  was  attomey  general  of  the 
United  States,  settling  in  Baltimore  on  his  re- 
tirement. In  1882  he  was  the  candidate  of  the 
anti-masonic  party  for  president  of  the  United 
States.  His  best  known  work  is  his  "  Sketches 
of  the  Life  and  Oharaoter  of  Patrick  Henry  '^ 
(1817;  15th  ed.,  Hartford,  1852).  His  life  has 
Deen  written  by  J.  P.  Kennedy  (2  vols.  Bvo, 
Philadelphia,  1849). 

WnrmnilM.    See  W^btimbebg. 
Wmnr,  Laws  iC    See  Law  Mxbohast,  voL 
z.,  p.  219. 
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WlSCiflSET,  a  port  of  entry  and  the  shire 
town  of  Lincoln  oo.,  Maine,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
Sheepscot  riyer,  16  m.  from  its  month,  and  on 
the  Knox  and  Lincoln  railroad,  40  m.  N.  E. 
of  Portland ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,977.  It  is  noted 
for  its  fine  scenery,  and  is  much  frequented  as 
a  watering  place.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  deep 
enough  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class,  and  sel- 
dom obstructed  by  ice.  There  is  a  large  coast- 
ing trade  and  considerable  foreign  commerce, 
the  shipments  consisting  of  hay,  deals,  ice,  and 
box  shooks.  During  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1875,  the  number  of  entrances  in  the  district 
in  the  coasting  trade  was  82,  tonnage  9,921: 
clearances,  21,  tonnage  8,998 ;  vessels  engaged 
in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  118,  ton- 
nage 8,860;  vessels  built,  7,  tonnage  1,208; 
belonging  in  the  district  on  the  above  date, 
196  vessels,  tonnage  9,816.  There  are  manu- 
factories of  lumber,  bricks,  marble,  and  shoes, 
a  national  bank,  a  savings  bank,  eight  pubho 
schools,  an  academy,  a  weekly  newspaper,  a 
library,  and  three  churches  (Oongregational, 
Episcopal,  and  Methodist). — The  town  was 
first  settled  in  1668,  and  was  known  as  Pow- 
nalborough  till  1801,  when  the  name  was 
changed  to  Wiscasset 

WISCONSIN,  one  of  the  K.  W.  states  of  the 
American  union,  the  17th  admitted  under  the 
federal  constitution,  between  lat.  42^  80'  and 
46**  68'  N.,  and  Ion.  87*  8'  and  92**  64'  W., 
exclusive  of  the  Apostle  islands  in  Lake  Supe- 
rior, and  the  islands  near  the  K.  E.  coast  in 
Green  bay  and  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  Ldce  Superior,  N.  E.  by  Michigan,  E. 
by  Lake  Michigan,  S.  by  Illinois,  and  W.  by 
Iowa  and  Minnesota.  The  Montreal  and  Meno- 
monee  rivers  form  parts  of  the  boundary  line 


State  SmI  of  Wisconsin. 

between  this  state  and  Michigan,  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  St.  Croix  rivers  most  of  the  W. 
boundary  line.  Its  greatest  length  N.  and  S. 
is  about  800  m. ;  greatest  breadth  E.  and  W. 
about  260  m. ;  area,  according  to  the  federal 
census,  63,924  sq.  m.  It  is  divided  into  60 
counties,  which,  with  their  population  accord- 
ing to  the  state  census  of  1876,  are  as  follows : 


COUNTIKS. 

Adams , 

Ashland , 

Barron , 

Bayfield , 

Brown , 

BollUo , 

Bomett , 

Calumet , 

Chippewa. . . . 

Clark 

Colombia . . . . , 

Crawford , 

Dane , 

Dodge , 

Door. 

Douglas. , 

Dunn , 

£au  Claire..., 
Fond  da  Lao.. 

Grant 

Green 

Green  Lake.. 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee.... 

La  Crosse 

La&yette 


Popnlatloii. 


ft.602 
780 

8,787 

1,082 
85.878 
14,219 

1,456 
15,065 
18,996 

7,282 
28.IS08 
15.085 
52,798 
4S.894 

8,020 
741 
18.427 
15,991 
50,241 
89,066 
22,027 
15,274 
24,188 
11,889 
84,908 
15300 
18,907 
14,405 
28.P45 
22.160 


Lincoln 895 

Manitowoc 88,456 

Marathon 10,111 

Marquette. 8,597 

Milwaukee 122,927 

Monroe 21,026 

Oconto 18,818 

Outagamie 25,568 

Ozaukee 16,546 

Pepin 5,816 

Pierce. 15,101 

Polk I  6,786 

Portage i  14,856 


Popolatkm. 


Badne. 

Richland 

Rock 

8t  Croix 

Sauk. 

Shawano 

Sheboygan 

Taylor 

Trempealeau... 

Vernon 

Walworth 

Washington 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Waushara. 


Winnebago.. 
'I  Wood 


28,702 
17,858 
89,089 
14,956 
26,982 

6,685 
84,021 
849 
14,992 
81,524 
96,259 
28.863 
29,426 
19,646 
11,528 
A088 

6,048 


The  capital  is  Madison,  and  the  largest  city 
Milwaukee;  in  1876  the  former  had  10,098  in- 
habitants, and  the  latter  100,776.  The  other 
principal  cities  were  Appleton,  6,780 ;  Beaver 
Dam,  8,466 ;  Beloit,  4,606 ;  Berlin,  8,841 
Chippewa  Falls,  6,060;  £au  Claire,  6,440 
Fond  du  Lac,  16,808;  Fort  Howard,  8,610 
Green  Bay,  8,087;  Janesville,  10,116;  Keno- 
sha, 4,969;  La  Crosse,  11,012;  Manitowoc, 
6,724;  Menasha,  8,170;  Mineral  Point,  8,064; 
Neenah,  4,028;  Oconto,  4,467;  Oshkosh,  17,- 
016;  Portage,  4,837;  Prairie  du  Chien,  2,948; 
Racine,  18,274 ;  Ripon,  8,601 ;  Sheboygan, 
6,828 ;  Stevens  Point,  8,868 ;  Watertown,  9,424 ; 
and  Wausau,  2,620.  The  Jpopulation  of  Wis- 
consin and  its  rank  in  the  Umon,  according  to 
the  federal  census,  have  been  as  follows : 


TEARS. 

Wbite. 

CoIONd. 

ToUL 

Rank. 

1S40 

196 

685 

1,171 

2,118 

29 

1S50 

24 

1860 

1870 

15 
15 

Included  in  the  total  for  1870  were  1,206  In- 
dians, and  in  that  for  1860,  1,017.  The  pop- 
ulation in  1876,  as  returned  by  the  state  cen- 
sus, was  1,286,729.  Of  the  total  population 
in  1870,  644,886  were  males  and  609,784  fe- 
males; 690,171  were  of  native  and  864,499  of 
foreign  birth.  Of  the  natives,  460,272  were 
bom  in  the  state,  6,714  in  Connecticut,  12,284 
in  Illinois,  6,416  in  Indiana,  8,981  in  Maine, 
10,408  in  Massachusetts,  6,802  in  Michigan, 
105,697  in  New  York,  28,164  io  Ohio,  21,868 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  16,421  in  Vermont.  Of 
the  foreigners,  26,666  were  born  in  British 
America,  28,192  in  England,  48,479  in  Ireland, 
6,690  in  Scotland,  6,660  in  Wales,  6,212  in 
Denmark,  40,046  in  Norway,  2,799  in  Sweden, 
6,990  in  Holland,  162,814  in  Germany,  and 
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6,069  in  Switzerland.  The  density  of  popula- 
tion was  19'56  persons  to  a  square  mile.  There 
were  200,156  families,  with  an  average  of  6*27 
persons  to  each,  and  19T,098  dwellings,  with 
an  average  of  5*85  to  each.  The  increase  of 
population  from  1860  to  1870  was  85*93  per 
cent.  In  1870  there  were  178,669  males  and 
175,347  females  from  5  to  18  years  of  age, 
192,331  males  from  18  to  45,  and  208,077  male 
citizens  21  years  old  and  upward.  There  were 
35,031  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  nnahle 
to  read,  and  55,441  who  could  not  write,  of 
whom  41,828  were  foreign  bom;  17,822  males 
and  22,785  females  21  years  old  and  upward 
were  illiterate.  The  number  of  paupers  sup- 
ported during  the  year  ending  tfune  1,  1870, 
was  1,553,  at  a  cost  of  $151,181.  Of  the  whole 
number  (1,126)  receiving  support  at  that  date, 
736  were  foreigners.  The  number  of  persons 
convicted  of  crime  during  the  year  was  837 ; 
of  those  (418)  in  prison  June  1,  1870,  203 
were  foreigners.  Of  the  total  population  10 
years  old  and  over  (751,704),  there  were  en- 
gaged in  all  occupations  292,808;  in  agricul- 
ture, 159,687,  of  whom  50,753  were  laborers 
and  108,240  farmers  and  planters ;  in  profes- 
sional and  personal  services,  58,070,  including 
1,189  clergymen,  19,141  domestic  servants, 
24,670  laborers  not  specified,  785  lawyers,  915 
physicians  and  surgeons,  and  4,164  teachers 
not  specified;  in  trade  and  transportation,  21,- 
534 ;  and  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and 
mining  industries,  63,517.  The  total  number 
of  deaths  during  the  year  was  9,960,  being 
0-94  per  cent,  of  the  population.  There  were 
1,318  deaths  from  consumption,  there  being 
7*6  deaths  from  all  causes  to  one  from  that 
disease;  487  from  pneumonia,  or  20*6  deaths 
from  all  causes  to  one  from  that  disease ;  368 
from  cholera  infantum,  211  from  whooping 
cough,  152  from  measles,  186  from  diphtheria, 
1,016  from  scarlet  fever,  464  from  enteric 
fever,  296  from  diarrhoea,  265  from  dysentery, 
and  280  from  enteritis.  In  1876  there  were 
8,162  tribal  Indians  in  Wisconsin,  indudmg 
1,522  Menomonees,  1,332  Oneidas,  and  118 
Stockbridges  at  the  Green  Bay  agency ;  4,534 
Ohippewas  at  the  La  Pointe  agency ;  and  656 
Winnebagoes  not  under  an  agent. — The  whole 
surface  of  Wisconsin  may,  with  slight  excep- 
tions, be  considered  one  vast  plain,  varied  only 
by  the  cliffs  bordering  the  rivers  and  lakes, 
and  the  moderate  undulations  called  ^'  rolling.'' 
This  plain  is  from  600  to  1,500  ft.  above  the 
ocean ;  the  dividing  grounds  between  the  val- 
leys usually  attain  but  a  slight  elevation  above 
the  surrounding  country,  the  waters  of  a  lake 
or  marsh  being  often  drained  in  opoosite  direc- 
tions to  reach  the  ocean  at  widely  different 
points.  The  highest  lands  are  those  along  the 
sources  of  the  tributaries  of  Lake  Superior, 
which,  near  the  Montreal  river,  are  1,700  to 
1,800  ft.  above  the  sea,  gradually  diminishing 
westward  to  about  1,100  ft.  at  the  W.  line  of 
the  state.  From  this  great  watershed  the  land 
dopes  rapidly  toward  the  lake,  and  more  grad- 


ually toward  the  south  to  the  lower  WiMonsin 
river,  whence  there  is  another  slope  toward 
the  south  drained  mostly  by  the  waters  of 
Rook  river  and  its  tributaries.     At  Portage 
Oity  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  approach 
so  nearly  that  their  waters  are  often  commin- 
gled; tibey  are  connected  by  a  canal,  from 
which  there  is  a  descent  of  196  ft.  to  Green 
bay  and  171  ft.  to  the  Mississippi  near  Prairie 
du  Ohien.    There  are  several  elevations  called 
mounds  in  the  S.  W.  portion  of  the  state ;  the 
principal  are  the  Blue,  1,729  ft.  above  the  sea; 
the  Platte,  1,281  ft. ;  and  the  Sinsinawa,  1,169 
ft.    The  cliffs  along  the  E.  shores  of  Green 
bay  and  Lake  Winnebago  extend  as  far  as  Iron 
Ridge  in  Dodge  oo.,  and  form  a  bold  escarp- 
ment not  unlike  the  ^^  mountain  ridge  "  of  west- 
em  New  York  in  general  character  and  geo- 
logical age.    From  uiis  ridge  the  country  slopes 
gradually  E.  to  Lake  Michigan.    On  this  slope 
there  is  a  remarkable  series  of  drift  hills  and 
circular  depressions  called  '^  potash  kettles," 
extending  S.  S.  W.  from  the  peninsula  E.  of 
Green  bay  into  the  state  of  Illinois ;  one  of  the 
highest  peaks  in  Washington  co.  is  1,402  ft 
above  the  sea.    Lake  Michigan,  according  to 
J.  T.  Gardner's  calculations  (United  States  sur- 
vey reports,  1873),  is  589  ft  above  the  sea. 
The  Mississippi  river  at  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the 
state  is  576  ft. ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Platte,  8 
m.  above  Dubuque,  591  ft ;  at  Prairie  du  Ohien, 
602 ;  at  La  Orosse,  632 ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St  Oroix  river  (Prescott),  677;  and  it  there- 
fore has  a  descent  in  this  part  of  its  course  of 
5  in.  per  mile.    The  descent  of  Fox  river  from 
Lake  Winnebago  to  Green  bay  is  162  ft,  form- 
ing one  of  the  most  valuable  series  of  water 
powers  in  the  west. — The  Mississippi  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  the  state  for  about  250 
m.,  and  in  that  distance  receives  the  waters  of 
the  St.  Groix,  Ohippewa,  Black,  and  Wiscon- 
sin rivers.    The  other  principal  rivers  are  the 
Rock,  another  tributary  of  the  Mississippi ;  the 
St.  Louis,  Bois  Brul6,  Bad,  and  Montreal,  flow- 
ing into  Lake  Superior ;  the  Menomonee,  Pesh- 
tigo,  Oconto,  Pensaukee,  and  Fox,  with  its 
tributary  the  Wolf,  flowing  into  (xreen  bay; 
and  the  Manitowoa  Sheboygan,  and  Milwau- 
kee, tributaries  of  Lake  Michigan.    Innumer- 
able smaller  streams  water  almost  the  whole 
surface ;  their  waters  are  usually  clear,  origina- 
ting in  springs  and  small  lakes.    Many  of  tiiose 
at  the  north  have  beautiful  cascades  or  rapids; 
and  at  the  south  they  often  run  through  nar- 
row rocky  gorges,  caUed  "deUs."    The  Mis- 
sissippi is  navigable  for  steamboats  throughout 
its  course  on  the  border  of  the  state ;  the  Wolf 
and  Fox  rivers  are  navigable  for  small  steam- 
boats, the  latter  having  been  artificially  im- 
proved ;  and  many  of  &e  streams  afford  am- 
ple water  power.  Besides  the  two  great  lakes, 
Superior  and  Michigan,  there  are  numerous 
others,  especially  in  the  central  and  northern 
portions  of  the  state ;  they  are  from  1  to  20  or 
80  m.  in  extent,  usually  with  high,  picturesque 
banks,  and  deep  water,  abounding  in  fish.  The 
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greatest  nnmberB  are  found  near  the  sonroes 
of  the  Chippewa  and  St.  Croix  riyers,  the 
whole  sarf  ace  being  studded  with  them,  so  that 
in  some  districts  it  would  be  difficult  to  travel 
5  m.  without  finding  a  lake.  A  kind  of  wild 
rioe  (eieania  aquatiea)  grows  in  the  fallow 
waters,  affording  sustenance  to  innumerable 
water  birds.  The  principal  lakes  are  Winne- 
bago, the  largest,  St.  Croix,  Pepin,  Poygan, 
Pewankee,  Geneva.  Green,  Koshkonong,  and 
the  Four  Lakes. — ^The  geology  of  the  state  is 
sunple,  the  series  of  rocks  extending  from  the 
Laurentian  to  the  Devonian.  In  the  north 
central  portion  of  the  state  there  is  a  large 
area  of  arch»an  (azoic)  rocks,  having  an  ex- 
treme length  £.  and  W.  of  nearly  240  m.,  and 
a  breadth  N.  and  S.  of  160  m.  These  rocks 
are  metamorphio  in  origin,  and  consist  chiefly 
of  granite,  gneiss,  syenite,  diorite,  and  other 
homblendic  and  allied  rocks,  quartzite,  por- 
phyrlte,  and  a  variety  of  schists  and  slates. 
The  falls  and  rapids  of  the  St.  Croix,  Chip- 
pewa, Black,  Wisconsin,  Wolf,  Peshtigo,  Me- 
nomonee,  Montreal,  and  other  rivers  are  due 
to  the  unequal  hardness  of  these  rocks.  Be- 
sides the  main  area,  there  are  in  the  south 
central  part  of  the  state  outcrops  of  limited 
extent  entirely  surrounded  by  later  formations, 
through  which  they  project.  The  greater  part 
of  the  archflBan  rocks  oi  the  state  are  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  Laurentian  period,  tibough 
the  Huronian  are  well  developed.  The  uncon- 
formability  of  the  two  has  been  demonstrated, 
but  their  boundaries  have  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily traced  at  all  points.  To  the  latter 
period  belongs  the  Penokee  Iron  range,  which 
abonnds  in  magnetic  iron  not  yet  worked. 
Similar  iron  deposits  also  occur  on  the  Meno- 
monee  river  and  at  Black  Kiver  Falls.  The 
copper-bearing  series  is  found  in  Ashland,  Bay- 
field, Douglas,  Burnett,  and  Polk  cos.,  and  con- 
tains copper,  but  to  what  extent  is  not  yet  fully 
ascertained.  Resting  unconfprmably  upon  the 
arohsean  rocks  is  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  form- 
ing a  belt  on  almost  every  side  from  10  to  60 
m.  in  breadth.  The  general  form  of  the  sand- 
stone district  is  that  of  a  crescent,  its  horns  on 
the  Menomonee  and  St.  Croix  rivers,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  in  the  region  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin river,  near  the  middle  of  the  state.  The 
sand  is  generally  pure,  frequently  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  glass.  It  often  contains 
calcareous  beds  with  fossil  remains  of  a  very 
ancient  fauna;  the  decay  of  these  beds  min- 
gling with  the  sand  renders  the  soil  fertile. 
This  rock  often  forms  bold  cliffs  and  promi- 
nent peaks.  The  strata  present  ripple  marks, 
cross  laminations,  and  other  evidences  of  de- 
position in  shallow  water.  Next  above  the 
Potsdam  sandstone  is  a  heavy  deposit  of  lime- 
stone, locally  known  as  the  lower  magnesian 
limestone;  it  contains  copper  ores  in  a  few 
places,  and  also  lead.  This  is  succeeded  by  the 
upper  sandstone,  having  many  of  the  charac- 
teHstica  of  the  Potsdam,  upon  which  are  the 
bine  and  Galena  limestones  (or  dolomites)  of 


the  Trenton  period,  chiefly  in  the  latter  of 
which  are  found,  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  state 
and  adjoining  portions  of  Iowa  and  Illinois, 
the  Assures  containing  deposits  of  lead,  zinc, 
and  copper  ores.  In  this  district,  though  yield- 
ing large  quantities  of  lead,  the  soil  is  rich  and 
productive.  These  mines  were  first  discovered 
by  Le  Sueur  in  1700,  but  attracted  little  atten- 
tion till  1826,  from  which  time  the  quantity 
of  lead  produced  increased  rapidly  till  about 
1845,  since  which  it  has  declined.  Upon  the 
Galena  limestone  rest  the  blue  and  green  shales 
aud  limestones  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  and 
upon  these  at  Iron  Bidge,  Hartford,  and  other 
points  in  eastern  Wisconsin,  rest  the  Clinton 
iron  ore  beds,  which  attain  at  the  first  named 
place  the  unusual  thickness  of  25  ft.,  consist- 
ing of  regular  horizontal  beds,  which  are  ex- 
tensively mined  with  the  very  Neatest  facility. 
Above  this,  and  forming  the  surface  rock  over 
a  large  area  in  the  £.  part  of  the  state,  is  the 
Niagara  limestone,  which  is  highly  magnesian, 
and  contains  some  of  the  purest  stratified  do- 
lomites known.  It  affords  excellent  building 
material  and  quicklime  of  the  first  quality. 
Near  MUwaukee,  covering  a  limited  space, 
occurs  a  rock  now  known  as  the  Milwaukee 
cement  stone,  from  the  hydraulic  properties 
which  it  has  recently  been  shown  to  possess 
in  a  high  degree.  It  belongs  to  the  Hamilton 
period  of  the  Devonian  age.  The  limestone 
district  of  Wisconsin  includes  nearly  all  those 
portions  lying  S.  and  £.  of  the  Fox  and  lower 
WiscoDsin  rivers,  with  considerable  tracts  along 
the  Mississippi  and  W.  of  Green  bay.  All 
these  rocks  are  older  than  those  of  the  coal 
formation ;  hence  no  coal  is  found  in  this  state. 
With  the  exception  of  the  lead  region,  and  the 
counties  along  the  Mississippi  river,  the  state 
is  covered  with  a  heavy  deposit  of  day^  sand, 
gravel,  and  bowlders  or  "  drift ;"  and  it  is  gen- 
erally this  deposit  rather  than  the  underlying 
rocks  that  gives  character  to  the  soil.  Among 
the  pebbles  masses  of  native  copper  are  often 
found,  associated  with  silver,  clearly  showing 
that  this  drift  had  its  origin  at  the  north.  The 
drift,  in  a  modified  form,  furnishes  the  clay 
from  which  cream-colored  bricks  are  made,  of 
great  beauty  and  durability.  A  geological  sur- 
vey of  the  state  is  in  progress;  a  full  report  is 
now  (1876)  in  preparation. — ^Lead  ore  is  the 
most  important  mineral  product  of  the  state, 
found  chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Grant,  La- 
fayette, and  Iowa;  it  is  mostly  the  sulphuret 
(galena),  though  the  carbonate  (called  white 
mineral)  often  occurs.  Iron  ores  are  found 
in  great  quantities  and  of  easy  access  at  Iron 
Ric^  in  Dodge  co.,  at  Ironton  in  Sauk  co., 
at  the  Black  river  falls  in  Jackson  co.,  and  in 
tlie  Penokee  Iron  range,  in  Ashland  co.,  near 
Lake  Superior.  Magnetic  ores  also  occur  in 
the  ardieean  region  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Me- 
nomonee river,  in  the  N.  £.  part  of  the  state. 
The  ore  has  been  smelted  only  at  Iron  Ridge, 
Ironton,  and  Black  River  Falls.  Native  cop- 
per is  found  in  limited  quantities  in  the  N. 
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part  of  the  state ;  and  copper  ores  have  been 
discovered  in  fissures  in  Iowa  and  Orawford 
counties.  Two  ores  of  zinc,  associated  with 
the  lead,  have  been  smelted  at  Mineral  Point. 
Limestone  suitable  for  polishing  (or  marble) 
has  been  found;  the  drift  affords  day  suit- 
able for  the  coarser  wares  and  for  brick ;  beds 
of  peat  and  of  shell  marl  occur  in  the  marshes 
and  beds  of  ancient  lakes.  Oamelians  and 
agates  are  picked  up  among  the  pebbles  of 
the  lake  shores,  and  are  found  associated  with 
the  trap  rocks. — ^The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  the  southern  and  more  settled  portion 
of  the  state  is  46^  F. ;  mean  temperature  of 
winter,  20° ;  of  spring  and  autumn,  47** ;  and 
of  summer,  72°.  The  waters  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan materiallj  affect  the  temperature  of  the 
counties  along  its  shores,  moderating  both  the 
excessive  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  win- 
ter; and  hence  the  temperature  of  January 
at  Milwaukee  is  found  on  the  Mississippi  river 
half  a  degree  of  latitude  further  S.,  and  that 
of  July  at  St.  Paul,  2*  further  N.  The  K 
part  of  this  lake  ouly  is  covered  with  ice  in 
winter,  which  never  reaches  as  far  S.  as  Mil- 
waukee. The  Milwaukee  river  remains  closed 
on  an  average  about  100  days,  from  the  end  of 
November  to  the  middle  of  March.  Snow 
always  falls  in  the  north  before  the  occurrence 
of  heavy  frosts,  protecting  the  ground  and  the 
roots  of  plants  from  freezing,  and  accelerating 
the  growth  of  vegetation  in  the  spring.  In 
the  south  snow  often  lies  to  the  depth  of  12 
to  18  in.,  but  some  winters  pass  almost  without 
snow.  The  prevailing  winds  of  spring  are  from 
N.  E. ;  of  summer,  8.  W. ;  of  autumn  and  win- 
ter, W.  The  winters  are  cold,  mostly  uniform, 
with  many  clear  dry  days;  the  springs  are 
backward,  the  summers  short  and  hot,  the  au- 
tumns mild  and  almost  always  pleasant.  The 
annual  quantity  of  rain  and  melted  snow  is 
about  82  in.  The  barometer  varies  in  its  ex- 
tremes from  28  to  a  little  above  80  in.,  the 
mean  being  about  29*5  in. — ^The  fauna  of  Wis- 
consin embraces  the  elk,  deer,  bear,  beaver, 
fisher,  wolf,  otter,  wild  cat,  porcupine,  striped 
gopher,  bat,  mole,  squirrel,  pouched  rat,  &c. 
The  buffalo,  wild  turkey,  and  some  other  spe- 
cies are  extinct.  The  larger  birds  are  the  gold- 
en and  bald  eagles,  great  white  owl,  quail,  par- 
tridge ;  the  spruce,  willow,  prairie,  and  sharp- 
tailed  grouse;  woodcock,  wild  goose,  ducks 
in  great  numbers  and  varieties,  pelican,  loon, 
dto.  Pigeons  are  abundant.  Great  quantities 
of  fish  are  annually  caught  in  Lakes  Superior 
and  Michigan,  as  well  as  in  the  smaller  lakes 
and  rivers;  among  these  the  most  important 
are  the  white  fish,  trout,  siskiwit,  muskallonge, 
pickerel,  and  perch;  the  most  curious  are  Sie 
billfish  and  the  spoonbill  sturgeon.  The  flora 
of  Wisconsin  embraces  about  150  species  of 
compound  flowering  plants  (sunflowers,  &c.), 
which  formerly  occurred  so  abundantly  in  the 
prairies  and  open  districts  as  often  to  give  a 
yellow  hue  to  the  landscape  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  flowering  season.     Nearly  all  the  N. 


half  of  the  state  abounds  in  pine,  balsam,  hemp 
lock,  and  other  cone-bearing  evergreen  trees, 
of  which  the  lofty  white  pine  is  the  most  com- 
mon. The  great  prairies  of  Illinois  extend 
into  several  of  the  southern  counties  of  Wis- 
consin, between  which  and  the  heavily  tim- 
bered districts  is  a  region  of  openings,  in 
which  the  bur  oak  (auercua  maeroearpa)  chiefly 
abounds.  A  line  drawn  from  Racine  on  the 
W.  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  in  a  N.  W.  direc- 
tion will  mark  the  boundaries  between  the 
openings  and  the  heavily  timbered  lands.  The 
red  oak  (Q.  rubra)  is  the  only  species  of  oak 
that  extends  as  far  N.  as  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior. — The  ancient  earthworks,  so  abun- 
dant in  the  western  states,  assume  in  Wiscon- 
sin imitative  forms,  being  intended  to  represent 
the  human  figure,  or  that  of  some  of  the  more 
familiar  animals.  These  are  usually  combined 
and  associated  with  circular  mounds  and  ridges 
running  in  straight  or  curved  lines.  The  most 
important  and  best  known  are  those  at  Azta- 
lan  in  Jefferson  oo.,  where  a  space  of  l7f  acres 
is  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  earth  and  burnt  clay 
(not  proper  brick),  supported  at  regular  inter- 
vals by  mounds  or  buttresses.  Fragments  of 
rude  pottery  are  often  found,  with  arrow  heads 
of  flint,  and  stone  axes,  plpes^  &c. — ^Wiscon- 
sin is  in  the  front  rank  of  agncultural  states. 
Agriculture  is  encouraged  by  annual  legisla- 
tive appropriations  to  the  state  agricultural  so- 
ciety, and  to  each  of  the  county  societies.  Ac- 
cording to  the  federal  census  of  1870,  the  state 
contained  11,715,821  acres  of  land  in  farms, 
of  which  5,899,848  were  improved,  8,487,442 
woodland,  and  2,878,586  other  unimproved 
land.  The  total  number  of  farms  was  102,904, 
and  the  average  size  114  acres.  There  were 
10,955  containing  between  10  and  20  acres, 
40,064  between  20  and  60,  80,060  between  60 
and  100,  15,776  between  100  and  500,  112  be- 
tween 500  and  1,000,  and  82  over  1,000.  The 
cash  value  of  farms  was  $800,414,064,  and  of 
farming  implements  and  machinery  $14,289,- 
864.  The  total  estimated  value  of  farm  pro- 
ductions, including  betterments  and  additions 
to  stock,  was  $78,027,082;  value  of  orchard 
products,  $819,268;  of  produce  of  market  gar^ 
dens,  $226,665;  of  forest  products,  $1,327,- 
618 ;  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaugh- 
ter, $11,914,648 ;  of  all  live  stock,  $45,810,882. 
According  to  the  United  States  department  of 
agriculture,  the  principal  crops  in  1878  were : 
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Barley 

Backwheat 

Potatoes 

Tobacco,  lbs 
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The  number  of  acres  planted  with  the  leading 
crops  in  1875,  as  returned  by  the  state  asses- 
sors (five  comities  not  reported),  was :  wheat, 
1,589,008;  oats,  766,843 ;  Indian  com,  866,081 ; 
barley,  117,020;  rye,  97,286:  hops,  9,720;  to- 
bacco, 4,899 ;  flax,  6,224.  There  were  291,815 
horses,  valued  at  $12,874,928;  6,692  mnles  and 
asses,  $804,889;  806,881  neat  cattle,  $8,979,- 
158;  1,026,990  sheep  and  lambs,  $1,640,967; 
and  462,800  swine,  $1,188,564.  The  produc- 
tion of  wool  in  1870  was  4,090,670  lbs.,  from 
1,069,282  sheep;  butter,  22,478,086  lbs.,  from 
808,877  cows;  cheese  (on  farms),  1,591,798 
lbs.;  flax,  497,898  lbs.;  maple  sugar,  507,192 
lbs. ;  honey,  299,841*  lbs. ;  sorghum  molasses, 
74,478  gallons.  Commissioners  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  stock  the  waters  of  the  state  with 
fish,  and  a  hatching  house  has  been  erected. — 
In  1870  there  were  7,018  manufacturmg  estab- 
lishments, having  926  steam  engines  of  80,509 
horse  power,  and  1,288  water  wheels  of  88,714 
horse  power,  and  employing  48,910  hands,  of 
whom  40,296  were  males  above  16,  2,114  fe- 
males above  16,  and  1,600  youth.  The  capital 
invested  amounted  to  $41,981,872;  wages  paid 
during  the  year,  $18,576,642 ;  value  of  mate- 
rials used,  $45,851,266 ;  of  products,  $77,214,- 
826.    The  leading  industries  were : 
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Lumber,  planed 

"*        sawed 

Machinery,  not  specified . . 
**         cotton        and 

woollen 

Machinery,   railroad    and 

repairing. 

Maiuiineiy,  steam  engines 

and  boilers. 

Malt 

Paper 

Baadlery  and  hameas 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds. . . . 

Boap  and  candles 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron 

vrare 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

**       chewing  and  smo- 

.klng. 

Tobacco,  cigars 

Wooden  ware 

Woollen  goods 


No.  of 
•rtab- 
liih- 


719 
44 


17 
8 
6 
269 
81 
16 


4 

109 

6 

48 


Hudi 

«m- 

CapiUL 

ployad. 

268  1  t254,800 
12.45811^448.845 

811 

812,024 

84 

85,000 

25 

28,000 

448 

621,000 

88 

178,000 

207 

445,000 

672 

842,211 

1,881 

1,418,798 

69 

108,480 

606 

888389 

84 

75,000 

128 

190,000 

697 

808,280 

861 

188,700 

786 

1,211,289 

TalDOof 
prodacto. 


$614,270 

15^129,860 

656,606 

24,800 

68,100 

788,410 
218,000 
878,200 
711,696 
1,858,879 
280,695 

769,470 
122,000 

496,000 

605,082 

842,198 

1,115,646 


The  products  of  mining  were  valued  at  $510,- 
982,  including  iron  worth  $22,000,  lead  $869,- 
067,  peat  $750,  stone  $106,925,  and  zino  $12,- 
240.  The  total  production  of  lead  ore  from 
1862  to  1878  was  168,422,672  Ihs.  The  amount 
of  zinc  ore  ohtained  in  the  lead  region  of  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  and  Illinois  from  1860  to  1878 
inclusive  was  155,802,150  Ihs.,  most  of  it  be- 
ing the  production  of  Wisconsin.  The  yield 
amounted  to  25,921,785  lbs.  in  1871,  48,278,- 
858  in  1872,  and  88,608,570  in  1878.  The 
manufacture  of  lumber  is  an  important  indus- 
try, there  being  in  the  state  a  capacity  for  pro- 
ducing about  1,500,000,000  ft.  annually.  Be- 
sides an  immense  quantity  of  shingles,  there 
were  made  988,681,402  ft.  of  lumber  in  1874, 
and  1,097,448,681  in  1875.  There  were  on 
hand  on  Jan.  1, 1876,  268,640,809  ft.  of  lumber 
and  279,836,000  ft.  of  logs.— Wisconsin  had  20 
m.  of  railroad  in  1850,  187  in  1855,  905  in 
1860,  1,010  in  1865.  1,525  in  1870,  and  2,565 
in  1876.  A  general  supervision  over  the  rail- 
roads of  the  state  is  exercised  by  a  state  com- 
missioner, who  receives  reports  from  the  com- 
?anies  and  makes  reports  to  the  legislature, 
he  railroads  lying  wholly  or  partly  within  the 
state  in  1876  were  as  follows: 


NAMES  OF  OORFORATIONS. 


From 


In 
WlM'iulB 


Chicago  and  Northwestern. 


Chicago  and  Mflwaokee* 

Northwestern  Union  * 

La  Crosse,  Trempeatean,  and  Prescott*. 


Chicago,  Mttwaukee,  and  St  FfeoL. 


Chicago,  m 

Fort  Howard 

Bockfotd,  111 

Elgin,  111 

Behrideie,  III 

Elroy 

Chicago,  111 

Milwaukee 

Winona  Junction. . 

Milwaukee 

Milwaukee 

Watertowu 

Milwaukee 

Horicon 

Bush  Lake 

MUton 


Fort  Howard 

Menomonee 

Kenosha 

OenevaLake 

Eboy 

Winona  Junction. . 

Milwaukee 

Fond  du  Lac 

Winona.  Minn.... 

La  Crosse. 

Prairie  dn  Chlen . . 

Madison 

Portage 

Berlin 

Winneconne 

Monroe. 


m 

49 
27 
8 
121 
65 
40 
68 
28 
196 
198 
8T 
96 
48 
14 
42 


242 
49 
72 
48 

141 
65 
85 
68 
29 

196 

198 
87 
96 
48 
14 
42 


*  Operated  by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  company. 
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NAMB8  OF  OORPORATIOlfS. 


WUoooaln  Uoion 

MadiaonaDd  Portage 

Oahkoflh  and  Mlaaiaaippi , 

Galena  and  Soathem  Wiaoonain , 

Oreen  Bay  and  Mioneaota 

Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore,  and  Weateni. 

Branch , 

Mineral  Point 

Branch. 


Bhebovgan  and  Fond  dn  Lac. 
npenor  and  Bt  Orolz. 


Sap< 

Wecten  Union.. 

Branch 

Weat  Wiaconain 

Chippewa  Falla  and  Western. , 
Norm  Wisconsin 

Wisconsin  Central 


Milwaukee  and  Northern.. 


Branch  

Wisconsin  YaUey.. 


Chicago,  ni 

Madison 

Eipon 

Galena,  111 

Green  Bay 

Milwaukee 

Manitowoc 

Mineral  Point 

Calamine 

Bhebovgan 

Baperfor  Ci^ 

Bockland,!!! 

Elkhom 

St  Croix  Lake 

Eau  Claire 

North  Wisconsin  Junction 

Menasha. 

Ashland 

Milwaukee 

Schwartzburg 

Hubert , 

Stevens  Point 

Tomah 


Milwaukee... 

Portage. 

Oshkoah 

PlatteviDe . . . 

WIncna. 

Appleton .... 
TwoBivers.. 
WaiTen,IB... 
Platteville... 
Princeton 


Eagle 

Elrby 

Chippewa  Falls. 


Worcester .... 

Penokee 

Schwartzburg. 
Green  Bay. . . . , 
Menasha. 


IfM. 


Wausan . 


88 
» 
SO 
SO 
S18 
110 
6 
SI 
18 
79 
16 

n 

16 
1T8 
11 
40 

m 

99 
6 

107 
16 
20 
80 


n 
i» 
a 

13 
19 
M 

i( 

1T3 
U 

id 

m 

iw 
» 
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The  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  are  connected 
by  the  Portage  canal,  which  extends  through 
Portage  City,  about  one  mile.  Important  im- 
provements by  the  national  government  in 
these  rivers  have  been  in  progress  for  several 
years,  by  means  of  which  and  the  constmction 
of  a  ship  canal  it  is  contemplated  to  open  a 
channel  for  large  vessels  between  the  Missis- 
sippi river  and  Lake  Michigan.  The  United 
States  customs  district  of  Milwaukee  includes 
all  the  shores,  harbors,  and  waters  of  Wiscon- 
sin bordering  on  Lake  Michigan.  Milwaukee 
is  the  port  of  entry,  and  De  Pere,  Green  Bay, 
Kenosha,  Racine,  and  Sheboygan  are  ports  of 
delivery.  La  Orosse  is  a  port  of  delivery  in 
the  district  of  Louisiana.  The  foreign  com- 
merce of  Milwaukee  is  considerable,  and  the 
domestic  trade  is  very  extensive.  (See  Mil- 
waukee.) During  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1875,  the  domestic  exports  to  foreign  countries 
amounted  to  $1,890,179,  including  1,288,488 
bushels  of  wheat,  valued  at  $1,851,884.  The 
imports  were  valued  at  $56,646.  In  the  for- 
eign trade  8  vessels  of  878  tons  entered,  and  9 
vessels  of  2,745  tons  cleared.  In  the  coast- 
wise trade  7^80  vessels  of  2,812,498  tons  en- 
tered, and  7,261  of  2,798,208  tons  cleared. 
The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port 
was  842,  of  62,157  tons,  of  which  276  were 
sailing  vessels  and  66  steamers.  The  number 
of  national  banks  in  operation  at  the  close  of 
1875  was  42,  having  a  paid-in  capital  of  $8,550,- 
000  and  an  outstanding  circulation  of  $2,914,- 
829. — ^The  constitution  gives  the  right  of  suf- 
frage to  male  citizens  and  persons  who  have 
declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens, 
who  are  21  years  of  age  and  have  resided  in 
the  state  one  year.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  a  senate  of  88  members  chosen  for 
two  years,  and  an  assembly  of  100  members 
elected  annually.  Each  member  receives  $850 
a  year  and  10  cts.  a  mile  for  travel  to  and  from 
the  capital.  In  case  of  an  extra  session  of  the 
legislature,  no  additional  compensation  is  al- 


lowed. The  legislature  meets  annually  on  the 
second  Wednesday  in  January.  The  chief  a- 
ecutive  and  administrative  officers  are  the  gov- 
ernor, annual  salary  $5,000;  lieutenant  gor- 
ernor,  who  acts  as  president  of  the  senitfe, 
$1,000;  secretary  of  state,  who  is  «e  oficio 
auditor,  $6,000;  treasurer,  $6,000;  afctorne.T 
general,  $8,000;  and  state  superintendent  of 
education,  $1,200  and  certain  allowances.  The 
salaries  of  the  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  and 
attorney  general,  as  given  (previously  $1,200, 
$1,400,  and  $2,000,  with  fees,  respectively), 
were  fixed  by  act  of  1876,  to  take  effect  in 
1877.  All  are  elected  for  two  years.  The  state 
election  is  held  on  the  Tuesday  after  tiie  fnt 
Monday  in  November.  Other  state  officers  are 
three  commissioners  of  school  and  uniT^ity 
lands,  one  of  railroads,  four  of  fish  and  fisher- 
ies, three  of  the  state  prison,  and  a  state  board 
of  charities  and  reform  composed  of  t^e  mem- 
bers. The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  s  sa- 
preme  court,  18  circuit  courts,  courts  of  pro- 
bate, and  justices  of  the  peace.  The  snpreme 
court  consists  of  a  chief  and  two  associate  josr 
tices.  It  has  in  general  only  appellate  jori^ 
diction.  Two  terms  are  held  annually  at  Jfad- 
ison.  The  circuit  courts  have  general  origins 
jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal  matters,  and 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  all  inferior  coorte. 
Both  they  and  the  supreme  court  issne  vrits 
of  habeas  corpus,  mandamus,  injunction,  qno 
warranto,  and  certiorari.  Judges  of  the  »• 
preme  and  circuit  courts  are  deoted  by  the 
people  for  six  years.  By  a  recent  law,  not 
applicable  to  those  then  in  office,  the  salaries 
of  the  former  were  increased  from  $*»000  to 
$6,000  a  year,  and  of  the  latter  from  $S,WO 
to  $3,000.  A  circuit  court  must  be  held  at 
least  twice  a  year  in  each  county.  A  judge 
of  probate  is  elected  by  the  people  in  each 
county  for  four  years;  justices  of  the  peace 
are  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years  in  the 
several  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  United 
States  courto  are  held  at  Milwaukee  (semi-an- 
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noaJly)  and  Oshkosh  (amiTiallj)  in  the  eastern 
district,  and  at  Madison  (semi-annnallj)  and 
La  Crosse  (annually)  in  the  western  district. 
Wisconsin  is  represented  in  congress  by  two 
senators  and  eight  rep(esentatiYes»  and  has 
therefore  ten  votes  in  the  electoral  college. 
The  constitution  requires  a  state  census  to  be 
taken  every  ten  years;  the  latest  one  was  in 
1875.--^n  Sept.  80,  1875,  the  total  state  debt 
amounted  to  $2,252,067,  viz. :  bonds  outstand- 
ing, $14,000 ;  due  to  the  school  fond,  $1,669,- 
700;  university  fund,  $111,000;  a^cultural 
college  fund,  $61,600;  normal  school  fund, 
$516,700 ;  currency  certificates,  $67.  The  to- 
tal receipts  on  account  of  the  generd  fund  du- 
ring the  year  were  $1,186,488,  and  the  dis- 
barsements  $1,260,168.  The  chief  sources  of 
revenue  were:  state  tax,  $692,070 ;  tax  on  rail- 
road companies,  $486,414 ;  on  insurance  com- 
panies, $67,869.  Among  the  items  of  expen- 
diture were :  interest  on  state  debt,  $167,820 ; 
legislature,  $86,646;  and  state  institutions, 
$666,030.  The  total  valuation  of  property,  as 
determined  by  the  state  board  of  assessments, 
with  the  amount  and  rate  of  state  taxes,  has 
been  as  f oUows : 


TKAB. 

ValnatlMi. 

Btetotex. 

Bate  {Mr  0011. 

isn 

$456,900,800 
800,454,875 
890,454,875 
421,286,859 
421,28^850 

$620,143  10 
765,201  55 
671,582  88 
526,606  85 
689,790  88 

IfX  mUL 

187« 

1%     ** 

18TO 

1874 

1*^     tt 

1875 

lA     ** 

The  total  amount  of  property  exempt  from 
taxation  was  $14,174,721,  including  $1,666,349 
common  school,  $3,961,783  churdi,  and  $4,- 
801,763  railroad  property. — ^The  general  super- 
vision of  the  charitable  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions is  vested  in  a  state  board  of  char- 
ities and  reform,  consisting  of  five  members 
appointed  for  five  years  by  the  governor.  The 
institute  for  the  blind,  at  Janesville,  was 
opened  in  1860,  and  in  1876  had  a  total  of 
82  and  an  average  of  69  students.  The  cur- 
rent expenses  amounted  to  about  $18,000. 
The  institute  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  Dela- 
van,  opened  in  1862,  had  in  1876  a  total  of  180 
and  an  average  of  132  pupils;  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  institution  were  about  $84,000. 
The  state  hospital  for  the  insane,  opened  in 
1860,  is  at  Madison,  and  the  northern  hospital 
for  the  insane,  opened  in  1878,  at  Oshkosh.  In 
1875  there  were  in  the  former  a  total  of  607 
and  an  average  of  864  inmates,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter a  total  of  361  and  an  average  of  267.  The 
current  expenses  of  the  former  were  $63,600, 
and  of  the  latter  nearly  $66,000.  According  to 
the  federal  census  of  1870,  there  were  in  the 
state  409  blind,  469  deaf  and  dumb,  846  insane, 
and  560  Idiotia  According  to  the  returns  of 
the  state  census  of  1876,  the  numbers  of  these 
classes  were :  blind,  608 ;  deaf  and  dumb,  720 ; 
insane,  1,422.  The  state  prison  is  at  Wau- 
pun.  The  total  number  of  convicts  in  1876 
waa857;  average  number,  240.    Labor  is  per- 


formed in  the  prison  on  account  of  the  state, 
the  chief  industries  being  the  manufacture  of 
chairs,  wagons,  boots  and  shoes,  clothing,  and 
stone  work.  The  institution  is  not  sdi-sus- 
taining.  The  receipts  from  labor,  &c.,  in 
1875  amounted  to  about  $68,000 ;  the  total  dis- 
bursements were  about  $100,000;  the  state 
appropriation  was  $46,341.  A  school  is  mdn- 
tained  in  the  prison,  which  also  has  a  library. 
The  present  site  of  the  prison  is  too  distant 
from  sources  of  supply  and  from  a  market  for 
the  articles  manufactured.  In  1876  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  by  the  legislature  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  a  change,  to  recom- 
mend a  more  suitable  site,  and  to  report  to  the 
next  legislature.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
present  prison  be  transformed  into  an  institu- 
tion for  the  incurable  insane,  of  whom  about 
600  are  confined  in  the  poorhouses  and  jails. 
The  industrial  school  for  boys  was  opened  at 
Waukesha  in  1860,  where  it  has  a  farm  of  238 
acres,  mostly  cultivated.  In  1876  there  was  a 
total  of  412  and  an  average  of  801  inmates. 
The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  institution  were 
about  $46,000.  Boys  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  16  years  are  committed  to  this  institution 
by  the  courts  and  magistrates,  for  vagrancy 
and  other  minor  offences.  The  soldiers'  or- 
phan home  was  organized  as  a  state  institution 
and  opened  in  Madison  in  1866.  It  continued 
in  successful  operation,  with  an  average  an- 
nufd  attendance  of  about  200,  till  1874,  when 
the  legislature  authorized  the  trustees  to  pre- 
pare for  closing  it.  The  total  number  of  or- 
phans who  have  received  its  benefits  exceeds 
600;  the  total  cost  to  the  state  for  the  pur- 
chase of  buildings  and  maintenance  has  been 
about  $342,000.  In  1876  the  legislature  au^ 
thorized  the  transfer  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds  to  the  regents  of  the  state  univer- 
sity for  a  medical  college.  In  1876  the  legis- 
lature appropriated  $6,000,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  following  private  charitable  insti- 
tutions, which  are  thereby  brought  under  the 
supervision  of  the  state  board  of  charities 
and  reform:  Cadle  home,  in  Green  Bay;  St. 
Luke's  hospital,  in  Racine;  and  St.  Rose  or- 
phan asylum,  St.  Joseph  orphan  asylum,  Mil- 
waukee orphan  association,  St.  .^£milian  asy- 
lum, and  home  for  the  friendless,  in  Milwau- 
kee. The  northwestern  branch  of  the  nation- 
al asylum  for  disabled  soldiers  is  about  8  m. 
from  Milwaukee,  where  it  has  a  farm  of  426 
acres  and  a  brick  building  with  accommoda- 
tions for  700  or  800  inmates.  The  average 
number  of  inmates  in  1876  was  642. — ^The  gen- 
eral management  of  the  public  schools  is  vest- 
ed in  a  state  superintendent,  64  county  su- 
perintendents, 27  dty  superintendents,  and  a 
sdiool  board  in  each  district.  The  state  and 
county  superintendents  hold  office  for  two 
years,  and  tiie  district  officers  for  three  years. 
In  each  independent  dty  there  is  a  boud  of 
education,  and  the  larger  cities  have  each  a 
superintendent,  who  in  some  cases  is  also  prin- 
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oipal  of  the  high  sohool.  Bj  law  of  1869  towns 
are  aathorized  to  adopt  the  township  system 
of  sohool  government,  nnder  which  each  town 
becomes  a  school  district.  This  syBtem  has 
been  adopted  by  only  a  few  towns.  The  school 
fund  created  by  the  constitution  of  1848  com- 
prises: 1,  the  income  from  the  proceeds  of 
lands  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  state 
for  educational  purposes;  2,  all  moneys  accru- 
ing from  forfeiture  or  escheat ;  8,  all  fines  col- 
lected in  the  several  counties  for  breach  of  the 
penal  laws ;  4,  all  moneys  paid  for  exemption 
from  military  duty;  5,  five  per  cent,  on  the 
sale  of  government  lands.  The  first  is  the 
principal  source.  The  whole  amount  of  school 
and  university  lands  held  by  the  state  on  Sept. 
80,  1876,  was  1,622,642  acres,  cbissified  as  fol- 
lows: school,  221,488;  university,  4,407 ;  nor- 
mal school,  612,774;  drainage  (held  in  trust 
for  counties),  722,229  ;  agricultural  college, 
62,404;  Marathon  county,  9,890.  The  amounts 
of  the  various  funds  for  educational  purposes 
at  that  date  were  as  follows : 


FUNDS. 

School 

Unlveraity 

Normal  school 

Agricaltural  college. 
Drainage 

Total 


ProducttT*. 


$2,624,289 

222,256 

976,864 

236,184 

12,648 


$4,071,686 


UnpiodacAlT*. 


$260,000 

9,000 

785,000 

6^000 

866,000 


$1,085,000 


The  unproductive  funds  consist  of  unsold  lands 
held  in  trust  by  the  state;  the  amounts  above 
given  are  estimated.  The  income  of  the  school 
fund  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1876, 
amounted  to  $186,409,  and  the  disbursements 
to  $186,961.  In  1874-'6  the  total  number  of 
children  in  the  state  over  4  and  under  20  years 
of  age  was  461,829 ;  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons receiving  instruction  was  298,888,  viz. : 
in  the  public  schools,  279', 864;  private  schools, 
10,783;  colleges  and  academies,  2,160;  bene- 
volent institutions,  1,160.  There  were  6,489 
school  districts  and  6,197  school  houses,  valued 
with  sites  and  apparatus  at  $4,979,169,  and  hav- 
ing accommodations  for  880,189  pupils.  The 
total  number  of  graded  schools  in  the  state 
was  about  400.    During  the  year  there  were 


816,097  school  days  in  the  public  schools;  the 
number  of  teachers  required  was  6,224 ;  9,465 
different  teachers  were  employed.  The  totd 
amount  expended  for  schools  was  $2,065,870, 
including  $1^860,784  for  teachers'  wages*  In 
1866  the  legislature  set  apart  certain  lands  for 
the  creation  of  a  fhnd  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  normal  schools.  This 
fund  amounted  on  Sept.  80, 1876,  to  $976,864, 
and  the  total  income,  including  tuition  fees  of 
three  schools,  to  $76,994.  A  board  of  regents 
of  the  normal  schools  was  incorporated  by  the 
legislature  in  1866,  and  since  that  date  four 
state  normal  schools  have  been  opened*  Their 
condition  in  1876>  6  was  as  follows: 
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10 
12 
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400 
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480 

200 
266 
821 
120 

The  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
these  schools  deckles  that  their  purpose  shall 
be,  besides  training  teachers,  "  to  give  instmo- 
tion  in  agriculture,  chemistry,  the  arts  of  hus- 
bandry, the  mechanic  arts,  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  this  state,  and 
in  what  regards  the  rights  and  duties  of  citi- 
zens." An  elementary  course  of  two  years 
and  an  advanced  course  of  four  years  (indu* 
ding  the  two  years'  course)  have  been  pre- 
scribed for  each  of  the  state  normal  schools. 
On  the  completion  of  the  four  years*  course  a 
diploma  is  awarded  by  the  boud  of  regents, 
which  exempts  the  holder  from  examination 
as  a  teacher  in  the  common  schools  of  the  state. 
Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  is  entitled 
to  send  to  any  one  of  the  normal  schools  six 
students,  to  whom  no  charge  will  be  made  for 
tuition.  The  appointments  are  made  by  the 
county  and  city  superintendents.  The  board 
of  regents  are  authorized  to  expend  $6,000 
annually  for  the  support  of  teachers*  institutes. 
In  1874-*6,  67  institutes  were  held  in  44  coun- 
ties, and  were  attended  by  8,760  teachers  and 
persons  desiring  to  teach.  The  colleges  and 
universities  of  tiie  state  in  1875~*6  were : 
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*  Opened  as  an  academy,  1844i 
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Instruction  in  science  and  law  is  afforded  by 
the  state  university.  (See  Wisconsin,  Univer- 
8ITT  OF.)  Nashotah  nonse,  at  Nashotali  mis- 
sion, is  a  Protestant  Episcopal  school  of  theol- 
ogy, and  the  seminary  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales, 
at  St.  Francis,  is  a  Roman  Catholic  school  of 
theology.  The  chief  academies  and  seminaries 
are  Carroll  college  at  Wankesha,  Elroy  semi- 
nary at  Elroy,  Rochester  seminary  at  Roches- 
ter, which  are  open  to  both  sexes,  and  Kemper 
hall  at  Kenosha  and  St.  Clara  academy  at  Sin- 
sinawa  Mound,  which  are  exclusively  for  fe- 
males. Women  are  also  admitted  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Lawrence  university,  and 
Milton  and  Ripon  colleges. — According  to  the 
federal  census  of  1870,  the  total  number  of 
libraries  was  2,888,  having  905,811  volumes. 
Of  these,  1,651  with  527,181  volumes  were 
private,  and  1,382  with  878,680  volumes  were 
other  than  private.  There  were  4  state  libra- 
ries with  61,i00  volumes ;  9  town,  city,  &c., 
4,838;  8  court  and  law,  1,010;  194  school, 
college,  &c.,  50,492;  1,008  sabbath  school, 
209,503;  70  church,  12,550;  aud  89  circu- 
lating, 88,867.  The  library  of  the  state  histor- 
ical society  in  Madison  has  67,000  books,  pam- 
phlets, &c.,  and  the  state  law  library  in  Madi- 
son 12,000  volumes.  The  total  number  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  reported  by  the 
federal  census  of  1870  was  190,  having  a  cir- 
culation of  848,885  and  issuing  annudly  28,- 
762,920  copies.  There  were  14  daily,  with  a 
circulation  of  48,250 ;  2  tri-weekly,  8,200 ;  8 
semi- weekly,  6,850;  160  weekly,  266,000;  2 
semi-monthly,  1,900;  and  9  monthly,  22,185. 
In  1875  the  total  number  was  258,  viz.:  19 
daily,  2  weekly,  2  semi- weekly,  207  weekly, 
1  bi-weekly,  1  semi-monthly,  and  21  monthly. 
In  1870  there  were  1,864  religious  organiza- 
tions, having  1,466  edifices  with  428,015  sittings 
and  property  valued  at  $4,890,781,  as  follows: 
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— ^The  name  of  the  state,  taken  from  the  river 
Wisconsin  (originally  used  with  the  French 
orthography  Chiisconsin)^  is  said  to  mean  as 
an  Indian  word  ^'wild  rushing  river."  The 
territory  of  Wisconsin  was  formed  in  1886  out 
of  lands  then  comprised  within  the  territory 
of  Michigan.  It  embraced  all  the  land  now 
within  the  states  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Min- 
nesota, and  that  part  of  the  nresent  territory 
of  Dakota  which  lies  £.  of  the  Missouri  acd 
White  Earth  rivers.  In  1888  all  of  the  terri- 
tory W.  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  of  a  line 
due  K.  from  the  sources  of  that  river  to  the 
international  boundary  line  was  taken  to  form 
the  territory  of  Iowa.  As  thus  bounded,  Wis- 
consin became  a  state  in  1848.  In  1849  a  part 
of  the  state  was  taken  to  form  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Minnesota,  since  which  time  the  area 
of  Wisconsin  has  remained  unchanged.  The 
first  territorial  government  was  formed  at  Min- 
eral Point  in  July,  1886,  and  in  October  of  the 
same  year  the  first  territorial  legislature  as- 
sembled at  Belmont  in  Iowa  co.  Madison  was 
chosen  as  the  permanent  seat  of  government, 
and  the  legislature  first  assembled  there  in  No- 
vember, 1888.  In  1886  the  population  was 
reported  at  11,688.  An  enabling  act  for  the 
admission  of  the  state  into  the  Union  was 
passed  by  congress  in  1846.  A  constitution 
was  framed  by  a  convention  sitting  at  Madi- 
son from  Oct.  6  to  Dec.  6 ;  it  was  approved 
by  congress  in  1847,  but  was  rejected  Dy  tho 
people  on  account  of  certain  provisions  relating 
to  banks.  A  second  convention  was  held  at 
Madison  from  Dec.  15,  1847,  to  Feb.  1,  1848, 
and  prepared  a  constitution  which  was  ratified 
by  the  people  on  March  2  by  a  vote  of  16,442 
to  6,149.  The  state  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  under  an  act  of  congress  of  May  29, 1848, 
and  the  legislature  assembled  at  Madison  in 
June.  The  original  constitution,  as  amended 
several  times,  is  still  in  force.  The  number 
of  troops  furnished  bv  Wisconsin  to  the  federal! 
army  during  the  civil  war  was  96,118,  equivat 
lent  to  78,986  for  8  years.  (See  supplement.> 
WiSCONSDT,  rnlversitj  tf,  an  institution  of 
learning  at  Madison,  Wisconsin.  In  1888  oov- 
gress  granted  to  the  territory  of  Wiscondn 
46,080  acres  of  land  for  the  support  of  a  uni- 
versity. In  that  year  the  university  was  incor- 
porated by  the  territorial  legislature,  and  Madi- 
son selected  as  its  site ;  but  it  was  not  organ- 
ized until  after  Wisconsin  became  a  state.  The 
state  constitution  adopted  in  1848  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  a  state  university  at  or 
near  the  seat  of  government,  and  set  apart  as 
a  perpetual  fund  the  proceeds  of  all  lands 
granted  or  to  be  granted  by  the  United  States 
to  the  state  for  the  support  of  a  university. 
In  the  same  year  the  university  was  inoorpo- 
rated  and  a  board  of  regents  appointed.  A 
preparatory  department  was  opened  in  1849,. 
the  university  was  formally  opened  in  Jan- 
uary, 1850,  and  the  first  college  classes  wero 
formed  in  1851.  In  1854  another  national 
grant  of  46,080  acres  of  land  was  made  to 
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the  university,  which  also  received  in  1866 
the  240,000  acres  of  land  granted  to  the 
state  hj  congress  in  1862  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  college.  Pursuant 
to  the  conditions  of  the  latter  grant,  the  uni- 
versity was  reorganized  in  1867.    Prior  to 

1866  tibie  institution  had  received  nothing  from 
the  state ;  but  appropriations  have  since  been 
made  to  the  amount  of  $170,000,  including 
$50,000  in  1870  for  the  erection  of  "  ladies' 
hall,"  and  $80,000  in  1876  for  the  construction 
of  **  science  hall."  By  the  law  of  1876  a  tax  of 
one  tenth  of  a  mill  on  the  total  valuation  of  the 
state  is  to  be  levied  annually  for  the  univer- 
sity, increasing  its  revenue  by  about  $40,000. 
In  1875  the  university  fund  amounted  to  $231,- 
256,  of  which  $222,256  was  productive;  the 
income  from  all  sources  was  $42,671.  The 
productive  agricultural  fund  was  $236,184, 
yielding  an  annual  income  of  $16,207;  unpro- 
ductive, $65,000.  The  general  management 
of  the  university  is  vested  in  a  board  of  11 
regents,  comprising,  besides  the  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  10  members 
appointed  for  three  years  by  the  governor, 
being  one  from  each  congressional  district  and 
two  for  the  state  at  large.  The  president  of 
the  university  is  chosen  by  the  regents.  The 
system  of  instruction  embraces  a  college  of 
letters,  a  college  of  arts,  and  a  school  of  law. 
The  college  of  letters  comprises  a  department 
of  ancient  classics  with  the  usual  coUegiate 
course  of  studies,  and  a  department  of  mod- 
ern classics,  which  differs  from  the  preceding 
chiefly  by  the  substitution  of  French  and  Ger- 
man for  Greek.  The  college  of  arts  embraces 
the  department  of  general  science,  with  a  four 
years'  course;  agriculture,  four;  civil  engi- 
neering, four;  mining  and  metallurgy,  four; 
mechanical  engineering,  four ;  and  mUitary  sci- 
ence. There  are  also  a  sub-freshman  course 
of  one  year,  and  a  post-graduate  course  of 
two  years.  The  studies  of  the  latter  are  elec- 
tive. The  law  school,  organized  in  1868,  af- 
fords a  course  of  one  year.  Judges  of  the 
supreme  court  are  members  of  the  faculty. 
The  soldiers'  orphan  home  near  Madison  has 
been  transferred  to  the  university  and  sold 
by  the  regents.  With  the  proceeds  it  is  de- 
signed to  furnish  an  astronomical  observatory 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  for  its  erec- 
tion shall  be  secured.  Tuition  in  the  university 
is  free  to  all  students  from  the  state.    Since 

1867  all  departments  of  the  university  have 
been  open  to  women.  The  academic  degrees 
conferred  are  those  of  bachelor  of  arts,  of 
letters,  and  of  science;  and  master  of  arts 
and  letters,  and  of  science.  The  special  and 
professional  degrees  comprise  those  of  bache- 
lor of  agriculture,  of  civil  engineering,  of  mi- 
ning engineering,  and  of  mechanical  engi- 
naering;  those  of  civil,  of  mining,  and  of  me- 
chanical engineer,  which  are  conferred  upon 
bachelors  of  civil,  of  mining,  and  of  mechan- 

.  ioal  engineering ;  and  that  of  bachelor  of  laws. 
The  university  grounds  comprise  about  400 


acres,  of  which  200  constitute  the  farm  of 
tiie  agricultural  department.  The  institution 
has  a  library  of  7,000  volumes,  and  extensive 
cabinets  and  apparatus.  In  1875-6  there 
were  27  instructors  and  845  students. 

WISCONBOr  RIVEB,  a  tributary  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  Wisconsin.  It  rises  in  Yieux  Desert 
lake  on  the  N.  £.  border,  and  has  a  general  S. 
course  to  Portage  City,  whence  it  flows  a  little 
S.  of  W.  to  its  mouth  4  m.  below  Prairie  du 
Ohien.  Its  entire  length  is  estimated  at  600 
m.  It  is  navigable  by  small  steamers  to  Por- 
tage City,  200  m.  above  its  mouth.  At  this 
point  it  approaches  within  H  m.  of  the  Fox 
river,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal. 

WISDOM,  Book  tf,  one  of  the  so-called  apo- 
cryphal books  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the 
Septuagint  the  book  bears  the  title  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  many  of  the  early  church  fathers 
regarded  Solomon  as  its  author.  This  opinion 
still  prevails  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
by  wnich  the  book  is  held  as  canonical.  It  \s 
regarded  by  almost  all  Protestant  theologians 
as  the  work  of  an  unknown  Alexandrian  Jew, 
compiled  in  Greek,  between  145  and  80  B.  0. 
It  consists  of  three  parts :  in  the  first  (ch.  i.  to 
V.)  the  author  enjoins  wisdom  to  the  rulers  of 
the  earth,  and  praises  it  as  a  guide  to  immor- 
tality ;  in  the  second  (ch.  vi.  to  ix.)  he  shows 
by  what  means  wisdom  may  be  obtained,  and 
dwells  on  its  essence  and  blessings;  in  the 
third  (ch.  x.  to  xix.)  he  reviews  the  effects  of 
wisdom  in  the  history  of  Israel.  A  few  the- 
ologians have  ascribed  these  three  different 
parts  to  three  different  authors.  There  are 
numerous  special  commentaries  on  the  book, 
among  others  by  Bauermeister  (G5ttingen, 
1828)  and  Grimm  (Leipsic,  1837).  The  best 
edition  of  it  is  in  Fritsche's  Lihri  Apocryphici 
VeterU  TeataTnenti  (Leipsic,  1871). 

WISE,  I.  A  S.  W.  county  of  Virginia,  bor- 
dering on  Kentucky,  and  drained  by  several 
small  streams;  area,  about  250  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  4,785,  of  whom  68  were  colored,  Tlie 
surface  is  hilly  or  mountainous,  and  the  soil 
fertile.  Iron  ore  and  bituminous  coal  abound. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  6,844 
bushels  of  wheat,  4,448  of  rye,  90,187  of  In- 
dian corn,  17,958  of  oats,  9,842  of  potatoes, 
75,213  lbs.  of  butter,  12,482  of  wool,  and  8,128 
of  tobacco.  There  were  779  horses,  1,749 
milch  cows,  1,981  other  cattle,  6,249  sheep, 
and  6,891  swine.  Capital,  Wise  Court  House. 
II.  A  N.  county  of  Texas,  drained  by  the  West 
fork  of  Trinity  river ;  area,  about  900  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  8,160,  of  whom  51  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  6,819 
bushels  of  wheat,  26,750  of  Indian  corn,  12,- 
570  of  oats,  2,575  of  sweet  potatoes,  14,850 
lbs.  of  butter,  1,802  of  wool,  and  21  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  582  horses,  688  milch 
cows,  10,836  other  cattle,  629  sheep,  and  3,164 
swine.    Capital,  Dec^ttur. 

VnSRf  Dailel,  an  American  clergyman,  bom 
in  Portsmouth,  England,  Jan.  10,  1818.     He 
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came  to  America  at  the  age  of  20,  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
and  became  editor  of  **  Zion's  Herald  "  at  Bos- 
ton in  1852.  He  had  previously  edited  the 
"  Sunday  School  Messenger,"  tie  "  Ladies' 
Pearl,"  and  the  '^  Rhode  Island  Temperance 
Pledge."  From  1866  to  1868  he  was  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  Methodist  Sunday 
school  union,  after  which  he  continued  to  edit 
the  "  Sunday  School  Advocate,"  Sunday  school 
library  books,  and  the  tract  publications,  and 
was  corresponding  secretary  of  the  tract  socie- 
ty. In  1872  he  retired  from  regular  official 
duties.  His  publications  include  ^'The  Path 
of  Life,"  "The  Young  Man's  Counsellor," 
"The  Young  Ladies'  Counsellor,"  "Pleasant 
Pathways,"  "Our  King  and  Saviour,"  "Un- 
crowned Kings,"  "  The  Glen  Morris  Stories," 
"The  Hollywood  Stories,"  "The  Story  of  a 
Wonderful  Life,"  "Life  of  Ulric  Zwingli,"  and 
"  Precious  Lessons  from  the  Lips  of  Jesus." 

WISE,  Hnry  Aleiander,  an  American  politician, 
born  at  Drummondtown,  Accomack  co.,^  Va., 
Dec.  8,  1806,  died  Sept.  12, 1876.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Washington  college,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1825,  studied  law,  and  settled  in  Nashville, 
but  in  1830  returned  to  Accomack.  In  1888 
he  was  elected  to  congress  by  the  Jackson 
party,  and  after  the  election  fought  a  duel 
with  his  competitor.  He  was  twice  reelected. 
In  congress  he  went  over  to  the  opposition  on 
the  development  of  Jackson's  bank  policy, 
and  took  strong  ground  in  favor  of  slavery. 
In  1887  he  was  second  to  Mr.  Graves  of  Ken- 
tucky in  his  duel  with  Mr.  Cilley  of  Maine, 
in  which  the  latter  was  killed.  In  1842  the 
senate  rejected  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Wise  as 
minister  to  France,  but  he  was  subsequently 
appointed  minister  to  Brazil,  and  resided  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  from  May,  1844,  till  October, 
1847.  In  1848  and  1852  he  supported  the 
democratic  candidates  for  president.  He  was 
elected  governor  of  Virginia  in  1856,  after  a 
very  vigorous  canvass,  directed  especially 
against  the  "know-nothings."  Toward  the 
close  of  his  term  occurred  the  seizure  of  Har- 
per's Ferry  by  John  Brown,  whose  execution 
(Dec.  2,  1859)  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  his 
administration.  (See  Brown,  John.)  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1861,  he  was  a  member  of  the  state 
convention,  in  which,  from  the  committee  on 
federal  relations,  he  made  a  report  which 
aimed  at  compromise  and  a  peaceable  adjust- 
ment with  the  seceded  states.  After  the  seces- 
sion of  Virginia  he  was  appointed  brigadier 
general  in  the  confederate  army.  His  force 
was  driven  out  of  the  Kanawha  valley  by  the 
national  troops  under  Gen.  J.  D.  Cox,  and  at 
Gauley  bridge  lost  a  large  quantity  of  arms 
and  stores.  Subsequently  he  commanded  at 
Roanoke  island,  N.  C,  where  his  forces  were 
defeated  by  Bumside's  expedition,  his  son,  0. 
J.  Wise,  being  among  the  killed. 

WISBy  Hnry  Aogi^tiis,  an  American  author, 
bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  12,  1819,  died 
in  Naples,  April  1, 1869.    He  was  appointed  a 


midshipman  in  1888,  served  on  the  coast  of 
Florida  during  the  Seminole  war,  became  a 
lieutenant  in  1845,  served  in  the  Pacific,  in 
California,  and  in  Mexico  during  the  Mexican 
war,  was  flag  lieutenant  of  the  Mediterranean 
squadron  from  1852  to  1855,  in  1862  became 
commander  and  assistant  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
ordnance  and  hydrography,  and  in  1867  a  cap- 
tain. He  published  "Los  Gringos"  (New 
York,  1849),  a  volume  of  travelling  sketches ; 
"Tales  for  the  Marines"  (1855);  "Scampa- 
vias"  (1857);  and  "Captain  Brand  of  iLe 
Schooner  Centipede"  (1864). 

WISEBIAN,  Nldiefais,  an  English  cardinal,  born 
in  Seville,  Spain,  Aug.  2, 1802,  died  in  London. 
Feb.  15,  1865.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  England,  and  in  1818  he  went  to  Borne, 
where  he  entered  the  English  college,  and 
graduated  D.  D.  at  the  age  of  22.  He  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood  in  1825,  and  appoint- 
ed professor  of  oriental  languages  in  tne  Ro- 
man university  in  1827,  at  which  time  he  was 
also  vice  rector  of  the  English  college,  to  the 
rectorship  of  which  he  was  advanced  in  1828. 
Returning  to  England  in  1885,  he  soon  became 
celebrated  as  a  preacher  and  lecturer.  In  the 
Lent  of  1887  he  delivered  four  lectures  in  Rome 
on  the  office  and  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week. 
In  1840  he  was  made  a  bishop  in  partilms,  end 
president  of  St.  Mary's  college,  Oscott.  He 
was  appointed  vicar  apostolic  of  the  London 
district  in  1849.  In  September,  1850,  the  pope 
issued  an  apostolic  letter  restoring  the  Engli&h 
hierarchy,  and  made  Dr.  Wiseman  archbishcp 
of  Westminster,  and  on  the  following  day  a 
cardinal.  These  steps  gave  rise  to  great  ex- 
citement in  England,  and  led  to  a  parliamen- 
tary enactment  against  the  assumption  of  local 
ecclesiastical  titles  by  Roman  Catholics.  Car- 
dinal Wiseman  has  published  ffarcB  Syriaea 
(Rome,  1828);  "Lectures  on  the  Connection 
between  Science  and  Revealed  Religion"  (2 
vols.,  London,  1886);  "The  Real  Presence" 
(1886) ;  "  Lectures  on  the  Doctrines  and  Prac- 
tices of  the  Catholic  Church"  (2  vols.,  1886)', 
"  Four  Lectures  on  the  Offices  and  Ceremonies 
of  Holy  Week"  (1889);  "Three  Lectures  on 
the  Catholic  Hierarchy "  (1850) ;  "Essays  on 
Various  Subjects"  (3  vols.,  1858);  "Fabiola, 
a  Tale  of  the  Catacombs"  (1855);  "Recollec- 
tions of  the  last  Four  Popes,  and  of  Rome  in 
their  Times"  (1858);  " Sermons, Lectures,  and 
Speeches  during  a  Tour  in  Ireland  "  (Dublin, 
1859);  "Sermons  on  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  on  His  Blessed  Mother"  (1864);  "The 
Attitude  of  the  Anglican  Bishops  towards 
Rationalism  and  Revolution,  a  Pastoral "  (Lon- 
don, 1864) ;  and  "  Sermons  on  Moral  Subjects  " 
(1864).  Since  his  death  has  appeared  "  Daily 
Meditation"  (Dublin,  1868). 

WI8HART,  Geoi^,  called  "the  Martyr,"  a 
Scottish  clergyman,  bom  about  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century,  burned  at  the  stake  at 
St.  Andrews,  March  1,  1546.  He  began  to 
preach  about  1586,  but  in  1538  he  left  Scot- 
land to  avoid  persecution,  preached  at  Bristol, 
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England,  against  the  invocation  of  the  Yir- 
^n,  wan  condemned  therefor,  and  recanted 
nis  opinions.  In  1648  he  was  a  tntor  in 
Cambridge,  but  in  July  returned  to  Scotland 
with  the  commissioners  sent  to  negotiate  a 
marriage  treaty  between  Prince  Edward  and 
the  infant  queen  of  Soots.  Under  their  pro- 
tection he  preached  at  Montrose,  Dundee,  and 
other  Scottish  towns,  and  his  preaching  led 
the  people  to  destroy  some  convents  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches.  He  was  arrested  at 
Ormiston  by  the  earl  of  Bothwell  and  deliv- 
ered to  Cardinal  Beaton,  who  tried  him  on 
his  own  authority  before  an  ecclesiastical 
court,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  burned.  At 
the  stake  Wishart  predicted  with  minuteness 
the  violent  and  ignominious  death  of  the  car- 
dinal, as  it  occurred  three  months  after.  His 
life  has  been  written  by  the  Rev.  C.  Rogers 
(London,  1876), 

WISHiET,  Getige,  a  Scottish  historian,  bom 
in  Haddingtonshire  in  1609,  died  in  1671.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  educated  at  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  and  became  a  parish  minister  at 
St  Andrews.  Refusing  to  take  the  covenant, 
he  was  deposed,  and  was  several  times  impris- 
oned. He  became  chaplain  to  Montrose,  and 
afterward  to  Elizabeth,  the  ex-electress  pala- 
tine, and  on  the  restoration  was  made  rector 
of  Newcastle.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Edinburgh  in  1662.  He  is  chiefly  known  by 
his  "  History  of  the  Wars  of  Montrose "  (1st 
part,  in  Latin,  Paris,  1647;  English  translation 
of  both  parts,  London,  1652,  1720). 

WISHTONWISBL    See  Pbaibie  Doo. 

WISMIR)  a  seaport  town  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  Germany,  on  a  bay  of  the  Baltic,  18 
m.  N.  of  Schwerin;  pop.  in  1871,  18,888.  It 
has  an  excellent  harbor,  over  50  registered 
vessels,  a  fine  Gothic  and  five  other  churches, 
a  new  town  hall,  a  gymnasium,  a  school  of 
navigation,  and  other  public  buildings.  Ma- 
chinery, tobacco,  and  chiocory  are  the  chief 
manufactures,  and  grain  is  the  principal  ex- 
port. Wismar  was  one  of  the  Hanse  towns. 
Under  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  of  1648  it  was 
annexed  to  Sweden ;  in  1808  it  was  restored 
to  Mecklenburg.  The  neighboring  Wenndorff 
has  been  a  watering  place  since  1867. 

WISTAS,  Caqpar,  an  American  physician,  bom 
in  Phijadelphia,  Sept  18,  1761,  died  there,  Jan. 
22,  1819.  He  graduated  M.  D.  at  Edinburgh 
in  1786^  and  became  professor  of  chemistry 
and  physiology  in  the  medical  school  of  Phila- 
delphia. From  1792  he  was  adjunct,  and  from 
1808  till  his  death  full  professor  of  anatomy 
and  surgery.  From  1815  he  was  president  of 
the  American  philosophical  society.  He  pub- 
lished **A  System  of  Anatomy  "  (2  vols.  8vo, 
Philadelphia,  1811). 

WISTARIA,  a  genus  of  woody  climbers  of 
(he  family  Uguminasa.  The  first  species 
known  was  our  native  IF.  fruUseeM^  which 
was  placed  by  LinnsBus  in  the  genus  glyeine^ 
from  which  on  account  of  marked  differences 
St  was  removed  by  Nuttall  (1818)  and  placed  in 


a  new  genus,  dedicated  to  Prof.  Caspar  Wistar 
of  Philadelphia.  In  some  nursery  catalogues 
it  is  still  enumerated  as  glydne.  Our  species 
is  found  from  West  Virginia  and  Illinois  to 
Florida  and  Louisiana,  in  alluvial  soils,  climb- 
ing high  upon  trees ;  the  pinnate  leaves,  with 
9  to  15  lance-ovate  leaflets,  are  downy  when 
^oung,  as  are  the  young  stems ;  the  flowers  are 
m  dense  hanging  racemes  6  in.  or  more  long, 
appearing  in  May  and  June  at  the  ends  of  the 
recent  shoots ;  the  individual  flowers  are  pea- 
shaped,  with  the  large  roundish  standard 
turned  back,  bearing  two  callosities  at  the 
base,  and  the  wing  petals  each  have  one  short 
and  one  long  appendage  at  the  base ;  the 
smooth  ovary  ripens  into  a  long,  knobby  pod, 
containing  several  seeds  about  the  size  of  the 
garden  bean.  The  flowers  are  usually  of  a  deli- 
cate lilac  purple,  with  a  slight  fragrance;  there 
is  a  variety  with  pure  white  flowers. — ^The  Ohi- 
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ne*6  wiBtaria  ( TF''.  Sint7mM\  o  fa- 
vorite in  C^iina  and  Japan,  was 
introdaeed  into  England  iu  1816; 
it  ^rowa  more  rapidly  timn  the 
native,  and  blooma  mnch  earlier; 
the  flowers  appear  when  the 
leaves  are  but  partially  developed,  and  are  im 
longer,  looser,  more  conical  clusters  than  the 
preceding,  and  of  a  paler  lilac  color.  It  is 
largely  planted  in  New  York  and  other  cities, 
where  it  climbs  to  the  eaves  of  the  tallest 
houses.  There  is  also  a  white  variety  wludi 
is  a  most  rampant .  grower,  often  extending 
20  ft.  in  a  season.  A  garden  variety,  called 
W,  maffn\fica^  is  by  some  said  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  uie  Chinese  and  the  native,  while  oth- 
ers regard  it  as  a  large-flowered  form  of  the 
latter,  which  it  resembles  in  foliage,  but  has 
much  finer  dusters.  The  shortKslustered  wis- 
taria (  W,  brachyhotrya)  is  a  low-growing  Japa- 
nese species,  with  short  racemes  of  large  violet* 
colored  fiowers.  W,  muUijuga  has  very  long, 
slender,  loose-fiowered,  branching  clusters  ; 
this,  and  several  others  (including  a  doable- 
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flowered  Tarietj),  are  of  comparatively  recent 
introduction.  Though  generaUj  allowed  to 
climb,  the  wistarias  maj  be  grown  in  the  form 
of  a  pillar  or  a  small  tree  by  training  the  stems 
to  a  stake  and  properly  pinching  the  growing 
shoots.  The  native  species  may  be  raised  from 
seeds;  the  others  are  multiplied  by  layering, 
from  cuttings,  and  the  rare  varieties  by  graft- 
ing upon  the  native. 

WiSTEB,  imis  Lee,  an  American  authoress, 
bom  in  rhiladelphia  about  1840.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Henry  Fumess, 
and  the  wife  of  Caspar  Wister.  a  physician  of 
Philadelphia.  She  has  translated  from  the 
German  ^*  Seaside  and  Fireside  Fairies,"  by 
Georg  Blum  and  Ludwig  Wahl  (Philadelphia, 
1864);  "The  Old  Mamselle's  Secret"  (1868), 
"  Gold  Elsie  "  (1868),  and  "  The  Countess  Gi- 
sela"  (1869),  by  Eugenie  John  (£.  Marlitt); 
"  Only  a  Girl,  or  a  Physician  for  the  Soul," 
by  Wilhelmine  von  Hillem  (1870) ;  and  Hack- 
l&nder^s** Enchanting  and  Enchanted"  (1870). 

WnCH  AND  WIItlHXAiT,  a  person  supposed 
to  have  formed  a  compact  with  Satan,  and  the 
practice  of  the  powers  thereby  acquired.  The 
term  witch,  though  applied  to  both  sexes,  in 
strictness  denotes  a  female,  wizard  being  the 
appropriate  term  for  a  male.  The  belief  in 
witches,  as  formerly  entertained  in  Christian 
countries,  supposed  Satan  to  be  in  rebellion 
against  God  and  in  warfare  against  the  church, 
and  to  exercise  his  malevolent  influence  trough 
the  agency  of  human  beings,  who  by  formal 
compact  bad  agreed  to  become  his  subjects  and 
to  serve  him.  Such  persons  became  possessed 
of  supernatural  powers,  including  the  ability 
to  injure  others,  to  read  their  thoughts,  to 
call  up  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  to  transform 
themselves  into  the  likeness  of  animals,  to  be 
present  in  apparition  at  a  distance  from  the 
actual  locality  of  their  bodies,  to  fascinate 
by  a  look,  &o.  They  were  supposed  to  bear 
upon  their  bodies  a  "witch  mark,"  affixed 
by  Satan,  which  was  known  by  the  point 
where  it  was  made  becoming  callous  and  dead. 
— The  subject  of  witchcraft  has  been  treat- 
ed generally  in  the  articles  Dxmonoloot  and 
Maoio,  and  in  this  article  a  more  particu- 
lar account  of  the  Salem  witchcraft  will  be 
given.  At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the 
country  the  belief  in  witches  was  general,  and 
unknown  diseases,  extraordinary  occurrences, 
or  circumstances  not  explainable  upon  known 
theories,  were  commonly  attribntea  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  devil  and  the  agency  of  witches. 
Witchcraft  was  regarded  as  the  blackest  of 
crimes,  and  the  punishment  of  death  was  in- 
flicted on  persons  convicted  of  it.  Several  per- 
sons were  executed  as  witches  in  Massachusetts 
prior  to  the  extraordinary  outburst  at  Salem. 
The  latest  instance  had  been  the  hanging  of  an 
Irish  woman  in  Boston  in  1688,  accused  of 
bewitching  four  children  belonging  to  the  fam- 
ily of  a  Mr.  Groodwin.  During  the  winter  of 
1691-'2  a  company,  consisting  mostly  of  young 
girls,  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  the  house 


of  the  clergyman,  Mr.  Parris,  in  Salem  Village 
(now  Danvers  Centre),  for  the  purpose  of  prac* 
tising  the  arts  of  necromancy,  magic,  &c.  They 
soon  began  to  exhibit  strange  actions,  excia* 
mations,  and  contortions,  at  times  being  seized 
with  spasms,  dropping  insensible  to  the  flopr, 
or  vmthing  in  affony.  The  village  physician 
declared  the  children  bewitched,  an  opinion  in 
which  a  council  of  the  neighborins  clergymen, 
including  Mr.  Parris,  concurred.  Being  pressed 
to  make  known  who  had  bewitched  them,  the 
girls  first  accused  an  Indian  woman  named  Ti- 
tuba,  a  servant  of  Mr.  Parris;  Sarah  Good,  a 
woman  of  ill  repute ;  and  Sarah  Osburn,  who 
was  bedridden.  They  were  brought  before 
the  magistrates  for  examination  on  March  1, 
1692.  The  excitement  became  extreme,  and 
spread  through  the  neighboring  country ; 
others  were  accused,  and  the  most  eminent 
clergymen  and  laymen  encouraged  the  prose- 
cution, in  the  belief  that  Satan  was  ift^king  a 
special  effort  to  gain  the  victory  over  the  saints. 
But  few  had  the  wisdom  and  courage  to  resist 
the  delusion.  A  special  court  of  oyer  and  ter-  v. 
miner  was  appointed  for  the  hearing  of  the 
cases,  but  the  trials  were  a  mere  mockery.  It 
opened  at  Salem  in  the  first  week  of  June,  and 
several  sessions  were  held,  the  last  opening  on  . 
Sept.  9.  Nineteen  persons,  among  them  some 
of  the  most  pious  and  reputable  citizens,  were 
hanged,  the  first  executions  occurring  in  June 
and  the  last  in  September.  Six  were  men,  in- 
cluding one  clergyman,  and  thirteen  were 
women.  Giles  Corey,  a  man  upward  of  80  years 
of  age,  for  refusing  to  plead,  was  pressed  to 
death.  (See  Peine  Fostb  et  Dube.)  A  re- 
action in  public  sentiment  now  began  to  set  in, 
and  though  at  a  court  held  in  January,  169S, 
three  persons  were  condemned,  no  more  exe- 
cutions took  place ;  and  in  May  the  governor 
discharged  all  then  in  jail,  to  the  number,  it  is 
said,  of  150.  Mr.  Parris,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  most  zealous  prosecutors,  was  dismissed  by 
his  church  in  1696,  although  he  acknowledged 
his  error. — See  **  Salem  Witchcraft,"  by  Charles 
W.  Upham  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1867). 

WntH  HAZEL,  or  Wyfh  Btnl)  a  name  ap- 
plied in  England  to  an  elm  (almvi  m&ntand), 
the  leaves  of  which  resemble  those  of  the  hazel ; 
the  same  tree  is  also  called  wych  elm,  its  wood 
having  been  used  to  make  the  chests  or  boxes 
for  keeping  provisions  which  the  old  writers 
called  ityehes.  The  name  wych  or  witch  hazel 
was  transferred  by  the  early  settlers  to  an 
American  shrub  or  small  tree,  hamamelu  FtV- 
giniea.  In  naming  the  genus  LinnieuB  gave  it 
the  old  Greek  name  for  the  medlar,  to  which 
the  plant  bears  no  resemblance.  It  gives  its 
name  to  a  small  family,  the  hamamelaeeff^ 
which  includes  several  Asiatic  genera,  and  in 
this  country  two  others  besides  hamamelu: 
Fothergillia^  a  southern  shrub,  and  liquidam- 
lavy  one  of  our  finest  forest  trees.  The  witch 
hazel,  which  is  found  in  damp  woods  from 
Canada  to  Louisiana,  is  an  irregular  shrub  with 
long  and  pliant  branches,  wnich  sometimes 
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reaches  the  height  of  20  ft.,  but  is  nsnally  not 
over  10  ft.;  the  alternate  obovate  or  oval, 
wavy-toothed  leaves  have  straight  veins,  giv- 
ing them  the  appearance  of  those  of  the 
hazel,  are  slightly  downy,  and  are  on  very 
short  petioles ;  the  flowers,  from  buds  formed 
daring  the  summer,  open  just  as  the  leaves  are 
falling  in  October  or  November;  they  are 
in  dusters  of  three  or  four  upon  a  short 
stalk,  with  an  involucre  of  three  scales;  the 
four-parted  calyx  is  downy;  the  petals  are 
four,  long,  narrow,  and  crumpled ;  there  are 
four  perfect  stamens,  and  four  imperfect  and 
scale-like;  two  styles  surmount  the  downy 
ovary,  which  ripens  into  a  downy,  two-beaked, 
two-celled  woody  pod,  each  cell  cootaining  a 
large,  hard,  but  edible  seed ;  the  pods  mature 
late  in  the  following  summer,  and  often  not 
until  flowering  time;  the  pod,  bursting  elasti- 
cally,  ejects  the  seeds  with  considerable  force. 
The  wood  is  white  and  close,  and  the  bark  and 


Witch  Hazel  (HamameUs  Yli^ka). 

leaves  contain  a  large  amount  of  tannin  and 
have  been  used  as  astringents;  the  bark  was 
employed  by  the  Indians  as  an  application  to 
painful  tnmors,  and  a  fluid  extract  is  used  by 
some  practitioners  as  a  local  remedy  to  allay 
pain.  From  its  unusual  timt  of  flowering,  the 
witch  hazel  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
autumn  woods ;  when  the  leaves  have  fallen  it 
appears  covered  with  bright  yellow  flowers; 
on  account  of  this  peculiarity,  the  shrub  is  cul- 
tivated in  Europe.  One  other  species  grows 
in  Japan ;  the  other  species  accredited  to  this 
country  are  mere  varieties  of  H,  Virginica, 

WITHES,  CSeorge,  an  English  poet,  bom  at 
Bentworth,  Hampshire,  June  11,  1588,  died  in 
London,  May  2,  1667.  He  studied  at  Oxford, 
and  in  1618  entered  himself  at  one  of  the  inns 
of  chancery.  For  his  satire,  "Abuses  Stript 
and  Whipt"  (1618),  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  composed  his  poem  "  The  Shepheard's 
Hunting,"  and  his  "  Satyre  to  the  King,"  which. 


it  is  said,  procured  his  release.  In  1682  he 
visited  the  Netherlands,  where  he  published 
his  lyrical  version  of  the  Psalms.  In  1639  he 
served  as  captain  of  horse  in  the  expedition  of 
Charles  I.  against  the  Scottish  Covenanters, 
and  in  the  civil  war  raised  a  troop  of  horse  at 
his  own  expense  and  joined  the  parliamentary 
forces.  He  was  captured,  and  was  near  being 
hanged,  but  Sir  John  Denham  procured  his 
release.  He  was  one  of  Cromwell's  major  gen- 
ends,  and  kept  watch  over  the  royalists  of  Sur> 
rey.  Fnom  their  sequestered  estates  he  obtained 
a  fortune,  of  which  he  was  stripped  at  the  res- 
toration. The  convention  parliament  in  New- 
gate soon  after  imprisoned  him  for  publishing 
a  seditious  and  libellous  pamphlet  entitled  Vox 
Vulgi,  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  devoted  consid- 
erable portions  of  the  Restituta^  Censura  Lit- 
teraria^  and  "British  Bibliographer"  to  the 
republication  of  Wither's  works,  but  no  con- 
siaerable  collection  of  them  has  been  made. 
The  list  of  them  in  Blisses  edition  of  Wood^s 
Fasti  Oxonienui  fills  18  columns.  A  selection 
of  his  poems  was  published  by  J.  M.  Gutoh  in 
1820  (8  vols.  12mo,  Bristol),  and  new  editions 
of  his  "  Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Church  "  were 
issued  at  Oxford  in  1846  and  at  London  in  1856. 
WUHESSPOON,  J^  a  signer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Declaration  of  Independence,  bom  in  the 
parish  of  Tester,  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland, 
Feb.  5,  1722,  died  near  Princetbn,  N.  J.,  Sept. 
15,  1794.  He  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  his 
21st  year,  and  in  1745  was  ordained  minister  of 
the  parish  of  Beith  in  the  west  of  Scotland. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk, 
but  was  released  after  two  weeks'  confinement. 
In  1753  he  published  anonymously  "Ecclesi- 
astical Characteristics,  or  the  Arcana  of  Church 
Policy,"  followed  by  "A  Serious  Apology  for 
the  Characteristics,"  in  which  he  avowed  him- 
self the  author  of  the  work  he  defended.  In 
1756  he  published  an  "  Essay  on  Justification," 
and  next  year  a  "  Serious  Inquiry  into  the  Na- 
ture and  Effects  of  the  St^je."  In  1767  he 
was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Low  church  in 
Paisley.  In  1764  he  published  three  volumes 
of  "  Essays  on  Important  Subiects."  Ho  be- 
came president  of  tne  college  of  New  Jersey  in 
1768,  and  also  professor  of  divinity  and  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Princeton.  In  1776  he  was 
a  member  of  the  provincial  congress  of  New 
Jersey,  and  of  the  continental  congress  at 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  advocates  of  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. He  represented  New  Jersey  in 
congress  for  six  years,  and  drew  up  many  of 
the  important  state  papers  of  that  period.  He 
spent  his  last  years  on  his  farm  about  two  miles 
from  Princeton.  For  some  time  previous  to 
his  death  he  was  totally  blind.  Editions  of  his 
entire  works  have  been  published  in  4  vols. 
8vo.  (New  York,  1800-'l)  and  9  vols.  12mo 
(Edinburgh,  1804).  A  colossal  statue  of  Dr. 
Witherspoon  was  unveiled  in  Fairmount  park, 
Philadelphia,  in  May,  1876. 
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WITNiSS.    See  Evidence. 

WITT,  Jm  de.    See  Db  Witt. 

WIITEyPleter  de.    See  GAin>iDo. 

WrmaLIliD,  or  WltUklML  See  Obables  I. 
(Charlemagne),  vol.  iv.,  p.  290. 

WITTEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia, 
on  the  Ruhr,  82  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Amsberg ; 
pop.  in  1871,  15,160.  The  population  in  1848 
was  only  8,444,  the  increase  being  due  to  the 
development  of  manufactures,  chiefly  in  glass, 
iron,  and  steel.  There  are  large  coal  mines 
in  the  vicinity. 

W1TTENBHI6,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  province  of  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe,  58  m.  S. 
AV.  of  Berlin;  pop.  in  1871, 11,567.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  associations  with  Luther  and  Me- 
lanchthon,  who  are  buried  in  the  Schloss-  und 
UniteraitdUhirehe  by  the  side  of  its  founder, 
Frederick  the  Wise,  and  of  John  the  Constant. 
The  immense  bronze  monument  of  Luther  by 
Schadow  stands  on  the  market  place  in  front 
of  the  town  hall,  not  far  from  Drake's  statue 
of  Melanchthon,  erected  in  1865.  In  1817 
the  Augustinian  convent  where  Luther  resided 
was  converted  into  a  theological  seminary. 
Lather's  theses,  originally  affixed  by  him  to 
the  doors  of  the  Schlosskirche,  were  restored 
in  the  Latin  text  on  the  new  bronze  doors 
erected  in  1858,  the  church  having  been  burn- 
ed during  the  bombardment  of  1760,  and  again 
injured  by  bombardment  in  1818,  and  final- 
ly rebuilt  in  1817.  The  other  most  remark- 
able church  is  the  Stadtkirche^  with  Oranach's 
"  Last  Supper,"  introducing  Luther,  Melanch- 
thon, and  Bugenhagen.  The  town  hall  con- 
tains the  same  master's  **  Ten  Command- 
ments." The  university  of  Wittenberg,  found- 
ed in  1502,  was  united  with  that  of  Halle  in 
1815.  The  principal  educational  institution  of 
the  present  day  is  aagymnasium. — Wittenberg 
was  founded  by  Bernard,  son  of  Albert  the 
Bear,  duke  of  Brandenburg,  and  previous  to 
1422  was  the  residence  of  the  dukes  and  elec- 
tors of  Saxony,  In  1547,  after  the  battle  of 
Mohlberg,  it  was  taken  by  Charles  V.  In 
1760  it  was  bombarded  by  the  Anstrians,  and 
one  third  of  its  houses  were  destroyed.  It 
was  restored  by  the  Prussians,  and  in  1806  it 
was  taken  by  Napoleon,  who  rebuilt  its  forti- 
fications in  1818.  In  1814  it  was  taken  after 
a  siege  by  the  Prussians. 

WOID,  a  plant  of  the  mustard  family,  Uatis 
tinctoriay  formerly  cultivated  for  the  blue  dye 
yielded  by  its  foliage.  The  genus  isatis  com- 
prises 25  or  80  species,  all  of  the  old  world. 
The  woad  has  been  so  long  in  cultivation  that 
its  native  country  is  uncertain ;  it  is  natural- 
ized throughout  Europe,  as  far  north  as  Swe- 
den, and  is  occasionally  found  in  old  gardens 
in  this  country.  It  is  a  biennial,  from  2  to  4 
ft.  high,  smooth  and  glaucous,  or  slightly  hairy 
below ;  the  obovate  or  oblong  radical  leaves  are 
coarsely  toothed  and  petioled,  the  upper  ses- 
sile and  arrow-shaped ;  the  numerous  branches 
are  clothed  with  small  yellow  fiowers,  which 
are  succeeded  by  hanging  fiat  pods,  each  con- 


taining a  single  seed.  The  plant  requires  rich 
soil,  and  is  sown  in  drills,  after  thorough  prep- 
aration ;  the  foliage  is  collected  when  the  plant 
is  in  flower,  the  leaves  being  picked  off  when 


Wo«d  (TMtls  tlDctoiia). 

their  tips  turn  yellow,  and  the  picking  is  re- 
peated several  times.  The  leaves,  being  slight- 
ly dried,  are  ground  to  a  pulp,  which  is  formed 
into  heaps  under  shelter,  but  well  exposed  to 
the  air.  As  with  indigo,  the  coloring  princi- 
ple is  developed  by  fermentation,  which  in 
woad  takes  place  in  the  heaps,  and  requires 
about  a  fortnight  for  its  completion ;  the  mass, 
after  thorough  mixing,  is  made  into  cakes  by 
hand  or  in  moulds  of  one  to  three  pounds 
each,  and  these  in  drying  undergo  a  second 
partial  fermentation,  upon  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  which  the  value  of  the  dye  greatly 
depends ;  in  this  form  it  is  called  by  the  French 
pastel  Woad  was  known  as  a  dye  or  pig- 
ment in  very  early  times,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  glastvm  ;  it  was  in  use  by  the  ancient 
Britons  to  dye  their  bodies  for  some  religious 
ceremonies.  Before  the  introduction  of  indigo 
the  consumption  of  wood  was  large ;  the  an- 
nual product  of  Upper  Languedoc  alone  was 
40,000,000  lbs.  As  indigo  gives  a  better  color, 
and  one  pound  of  it  produces  an  effect  equal 
to  50  lbs.  of  woad,  it  has  almost  entirely  su- 
perseded the  latter,  though  woad  is  still  spar- 
mgly  cultivated  for  domestic  dyeing;  its  color, 
though  not  so  fine,  is  regarded  as  more  per- 
manent than  that  from  indigo. 

WOBVRN,  a  town  of  Middlesex  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  Boston  and  Lowell  railroad, 
10  m.  N.  W.  of  Boston;  pop.  in  1850,  8,956; 
in  1860,  6,287;  in  1870,  8,560;  in  1875,  9,568. 
It  contains  7,750  acres.  The  surface  is  diver- 
sified, and  there  are  several  ponds.  From  the 
largest,  Horn  pond,  which  covers  150  acres, 
40,000  tons  of  ice  are  shipped  annually.  The 
soil  is  good.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and 
is  supplied  with  water  through  25  m.  of  pipe 
from  a  spring  near  Horn  pond.    The  water  is 
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pumped  into  a  reservoir  holding  6,000,000  gal- 
lons, 222  ft.  above  the  pond.  A  soldiers^  mon- 
ument has  been  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  do  basiness  in 
Boston.  The  principal  industry  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  leather,  in  which  80  establishments  are 
engaged,  employing  about  1,500  men.  There 
are  a  national  and  a  savings  bank.  The  public 
schools  are  graded  and  are  attended  by  about 
2,000  pupils.  The  high  school,  founded  in 
1852,  prepares  students  for  college.  The  War- 
ren academy,  founded  in  1825,  is  conducted  as  a 
scientific  school,  and  prepares  students  for  the 
Massachusetts  institute  of  technology.  Two 
weekly  newspapers  are  published.  The  sum 
of  $200,000  has  recently  been  bequeathed  to 
the  town  for  a  library  building  and  art  gallery. 
There  are  nine  churches,  viz. :  Baptist  (2),  Oon- 

g*egationaI  (2),  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Roman 
atholic,  Swedenborgian,  and  Unitarian. — Wo- 
burn  was  settled  from  Oharlestown  in  1640, 
and  was  called  "Oharlestown  Village."  It 
was  incorporated  under  its  present  name  in 
16i-2.    It  is  the  birthplace  of  Count  Rumford. 

WOBROW,  Robert,  a  Scottish  historian,  born 
in  Glasgow  in  1679,  died  March  21,  1734.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
studied  theology,  and  in  1698  became  univer- 
sity librarian.  In  1703  he  was  ordained  minis- 
ter of  the  parish  of  Eastwood.  He  published 
a  *'  History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolu- 
tion" (2  vols,  fol.,  Edinburgh,  1721-'2);  a  life 
of  his  father  (1828);  and  a  series  of  memoirs 
of  ministers  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  selec- 
tions from  which  were  printed  for  the  Mait- 
land  club  (8  vols.,  1834-^45).  He  left  a  large 
collection  of  manuscripts,  chiefly  relating  to 
Scottish  ecclesiastical  affairs,  parts  of  which 
have  been  printed  by  the  Wodrow  society,  es- 
tablished in  1841. 

WOFFISTGTON,  Hirgiret,  commonly  called  Peg 
Woffington,  an  Irish  actress,  born  in  Dublin 
in  1718  or  1719,  died  March  28,  1760.  She 
was  of  poor  parentage,  and  when  she  was 
about  nine  years  old  was  one  of  a  company  of 
children  who  performed  in  a  show  booth.  A 
few  years  afterward  she  appeared  in  Dublin, 
and  obtained  an  engagement  at  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal theatres,  where  she  played  with  great 
success.  In  1740  she  made  her  first  appear* 
ance  in  London  at  Covent  Garden,  where,  ex- 
cept for  a  short  time,  she  continued  to  perform 
until  her  retirement  from  the  stage  in  1759. 
She  was  remarkably  beautiful,  and  has  rarely 
been  excelled  as  a  comic  actress.  Her  early 
life  was  exceedingly  loose,  but  she  reformed, 
and  became  simple  in  her  tastes  and  habits, 
devout,  and  respectable. 

wShLKR)  Frtodrldi,  a  German  chemist,  born 
at  Eschersheim,  near  Frankfort,  July  31, 1800. 
He  studied  at  the  gymnasium  of  Frankfort, 
where  chemical  experiments  became  a  passiou 
with  him,  and  at  the  university  of  Marburg, 
where  he  succeeded  in  preparing  some  iodide  of 
cyanogen,  without  being  aware  that  Sir  H.  Davy 


had  anticipated  him  in  the  discovery.    After 

S lending  one  year  at  Marburg,  he  went  to 
eidelberg,  where  in  Gmelin^s  laboratory  he 
prepared  cyanic  acid,  an  account  of  which  was 
published  in  Gilbert's  Annalen.  He  graduated 
as  doctor  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  Septem- 
ber, 1828,  and  spent  a  year  in  chemical  investi- 
gations in  the  laboratory  of  Berzelius  in  Stock- 
holm. In  1824  he  made  the  tour  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  with  Berzelius  and  Alexandre  and 
Adolphe  Brongniart.  He  returned  to  Frank- 
fort in  October,  and  undertook  to  continue  the 
translation  of  berzelius^s  Jahreiberieht  which 
Gmelin  had  begun.  There  he  met  Liebig,  in 
association  with  whom  he  carried  on  many  of 
his  most  important  researches.  On  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Oewerhschule  in  Berlin  in  March, 
1825,  W6hler  was  appointed  instructor  in  chem- 
istry, and  in  1827  he  was  made  professor.  He 
resigned  in  1881  and  removed  to  Cassel,  where 
he  occupied  himself  with  the  translation  of 
the  third  edition  of  Berzelins's  Lehrhuck  der 
Ohemie,  and  with  the  Jahredbericht.  The  large 
supply  of  arsenical  nickel  which  had  accumu- 
lated as  an  incidental  product  at  some  chemi- 
cal works  in  Hesse-Cassel  attracted  his  notice, 
and  he  soon  devised  a  plan  for  reclaiming  the 
nickel,  which  has  since  proved  of  great  practi- 
cal value.  While  residing  in  Cassel  he  aided 
in  establishing  the  GewerhschuU  of  that  city, 
and  he  held  die  chtur  of  chemistry  in  it  for 
several  years.  In  1836  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  the  university  of  Gdt- 
tingen,  where  he  still  remains  (1876).  He 
has  been  seven  times  elected  dean  of  the 
medical  faculty,  and  in  1860  was  appointed 
permanent  secretary  of  the  royal  Hanoverian 
academy  of  sciences.  In  1878  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  his  doctorate  was  celebrated  at  the 
university,  and  in  1875  ^le  50th  year  of  his 
active  career  as  a  teacher  and  the  75th  year  of 
his  age.  The  principal  published  works  of 
WOhler,  besides  the  above  mentioned  transla- 
tions from  Berzelius,  are  his  Lehrbveh  der 
Ghemie^  Grundrisa  der  unorganischen  Chemie^ 
Grundriss  der  organiaehen  Ohemie^  and  Mine- 
ral-Analyse in  Beispielen.  From  1886  he  was 
associated  with  Liebig  as  editor  of  the  Band- 
worterbueh  der  Chemie,  and  from  1888  of  the 
Annalen  der  Ckemie  und  Pharmaeie,  Daring 
the  last  50  years  he  has  published  in  Gilbert^s, 
Poggendorff*s,  and  Liobig's  Annalen  more  than 
250  papers  on  chemical  subjects.  Among  his 
principal  discoveries  are  the  isolation  of  alu- 
minum in  1827,  of  glucinum  and  yttrium  in 

1828,  the  artificial  production  of  formic  acid  in 

1829,  and  his  investigations  on  nickel  in  1882. 
But  his  most  important  contribution  to  science 
was  the  artificial  production  of  urea  in  1828. 
This  was  the  first  instance  of  the  preparation 
of  an  organic  compound  by  synthesis,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  modem 
research  in  organic  chemistry. 

WOLGOTT,  Joha,  an  English  satirist,  better 
known  as  Peter  Pindar,  bom  at  Dodbroke, 
Devonshire,  in  1788,  died  Jan.  14,  1819.     He 
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studied  medicine,  and  in  1767  went  to  Jamaica 
as  medical  attendant  to  Sir  William  Trelawnej, 
the  governor.  Though  an  avowed  unbeliever, 
with  his  patron's  promise  of  a  living,  he  re- 
turned to  England  to  be  ordained.  The  living 
did  not  fall  vacant,  and  he  was  forced  to  ac- 
cept a  small  curacy  in  Jamaica  until  the  gov- 
ernor's death  in  1768.  He  then  returned  to 
England,  resided  in  London,  ridiculed  the  roy- 
al academy  in  his  *'  Lyric  Odes,"  and  became 
a  professed  satirist.  His  verses  brought  him 
a  good  income,  until  the  government  bought 
his  silence  by  a  pension.  Oollections  of  his 
writings  appeared  between  1780  and  1812. 

WOLCOTT.  L  Riger,  a  colonial  governor  of 
Connecticut,  born  in  Windsor,  Conn.,  Jan.  4, 
1679,  died  in  that  part  of  the  same  town  which 
is  now  East  Windsor,  May  17,  1767.  He  was 
appointed  commissary  of  the  Connecticut  co- 
lonial forces  in  the  attack  on  Canada  in  1711, 
and  served  in  the  subsequent  French  wars,  at- 
taining the  rank  of  major  general  at  the  siege  of 
Louisburg  in  1 745.  He  was  elected  governor  of 
the  colony  in  1751,  and  reelected  for  the  next 
three  years.  He  had  previously  been  repeat- 
edly member  of  the  assembly  and  of  the  coun- 
cil, judge  of  the  county  court  and  of  tibe  supe- 
rior court,  and  deputy  governor.  He  published 
"Poetical  Meditations"  (1726),  and  wrote  a 
poem  entitled  "A  Brief  Account  of  the  Agency 
of  the  Honorable  John  Winthrop,  Esq.,  in  the 
Court  of  King  Charles  II.,  A.  D.  1662,"  in 
which  he  gives  a  description  of  the  Pequot 
war.  This  has  been  printed  in  the  collections 
of  the  Massachusetts  historical  society.  IL 
OOfer,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Windsor, 
Conn.,  Nov.  26,  1726,  died  in  Litchfield,  Dec. 
1, 1797.  He  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1747, 
received  a  captain^s  commission  from  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  and  raised  a  company  for 
the  defence  of  the  northern  frontier,  where  he 
remained  until  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
In  1751  he  was  appointed  sheriff  of  Litchfield 
CO.,  Conn.,  and  in  1774  a  member  of  the  state 
council.  He  was  also  chief  judge  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas,  a  judge  of  the  probate  court, 
and  a  major  general  of  militia.  In  1776  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  In- 
dian affairs  for  the  northern  department.  In 
1776  he  commanded  the  14  Connecticut  regi- 
ments raised  to  act  with  the  army  in  New 
York,  and  in  the  same  year  he  took  his  seat  in 
congress.  After  the  declaration  was  signed  he 
returned  to  the  army,  and  was  at  the  battle  of 
Saratoga,  but  continued  to  serve  in  congress  at 
intervals  till  1788.  He  was  lieutenant  gover- 
nor of  Connecticut  from  1786  to  1796,  when 
he  was  elected  governor,  which  office  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death. — His  son  Ouvbb 
(1760-1838),  a  lawyer,  was  secretary  of  the 
United  States  treasury  1795-1800,  afterward 
circuit  judge  till  1802,  and  from  1818  to  1827 
governor  of  Connecticut. 

WOLF,  the  typical  form  of  the  eanida  or  dogs, 
whose  family  characters  have  been  descril^d 


under  Doo.  The  European  wolf  {eanu  lufu$^ 
Linn.)  is  about  4  ft.  long,  with  a  tiul  of  16 
in.,  and  is  commonly  yellowish  gray  above  and 
dirty  yellowish  white  below;  it  is  about  the 
size  of  a  large  dog,  but  leaner  and  more  gaunt, 
and  with  a  wickea  expression  of  countenance 
from  the  obliquity  of  the  eyes ;  the  pupils  are 
round,  the  ears  erect,  and  the  tail  carried  near- 
ly straight  and  hanging  down.  It  is  cowardly 
but  powerful,  hunting  deer  and  animab  of  that 
size  in  packs,  often  committing  great  ravages 
among  sheep,  calves,  and  the  sm^ler  domestic 
animals,  but  rarely  attacking  man  unless  ren- 
dered fearless  by  hunger;  it  is  very  cautious 
and  difficult  to  entrap,  except  when  food  is 
very  scarce.  It  was  formerly  common  over 
most  of  Europe,  but  is  now  so  only  in  the 
most  unfrequented  and  mountainous  regions 
of  N.  Europe  and  Asia.  Its  osteological  and 
anatomical  characters  are  almost  identical  with 
those  of  the  dog,  and  the  period  of  gestation 
the  same.    When  taken  young  it  has  been  suc- 


Earopean  Wolf  (Canis  lopiu). 

cessfuUy  tamed.  A  species  of  wolf  is  repre- 
sented with  the  dog  on  Egyptian  monuments, 
and  is  figured  on  tombs  of  the  fourth  dynasty, 
4,000  years  ago.  It  becomes  almost  white  in 
Sweden  and  Siberia. — In  North  America  there 
are  two  well  marked  sections  of  wolves;  in 
the  smaller,  to  which  the  prairie  wolf  belongs, 
the  skull  is  slender  and  tne  muzzle  elongated 
and  fox-like,  with  not  very  prominent  cranial 
crests ;  in  the  other,  containmg  the  large  wolf, 
the  skull  is  higher,  with  larger  crests,  broader 
muzzle,  and  relatively  smaller  orbits.  Some 
rank  the  South  American  fox-like  eanida 
among  the  wolves,  comprising  the  genera  ly- 
ealopex  and  pseudalopex  of  Burmeister.  The 
North  American  or  common  gray  wolf  {C. 
oeeidentaliSy  Rich.)  is  usually  grayish  above, 
with  a  mixture  of  black  points  giving  a  griz- 
zled appearance,  and  lighter  or  yellowish  gray 
below ;  it  varies  from  this  to  nearly  white,  and 
is  hence  called  0.  variabilis  by  Prince  Maxi- 
milian ;  it  is  from  8}  to  4^  ft.  long,  with  a  tail 
of  17  to  20  in.  It  is  stouter  than  the  Euro- 
pean wolf,  with  wider  muzzle,  larger  head, 
more  arched  forehead,  shorter  ears  and  legs, 
longer  and  finer  hair,  and  more  bushy  tail; 
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many  authors  consider  it  a  permanent  varietj 
of  the  European  species,  while  others  not  only 
regard  it  as  distinct,  hut  make  several  species 
of  it.  Among  the  varieties  which  have  re- 
ceived names  are  the  white  wolf  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Missouri,  the  dusky  in  the  north- 
western states,  the  black  in  the  south,  and  the 
rufous  in  Texas ;  these  vary  also  in  shape,  be- 
ing more  slender  and  longer  -  legged  at  the 
south.  The  giant  wolf  described  by  Townsend, 
from  Oregon,  was  probably  only  a  very  large 
specimen  of  the  common  gray  species.  Gray 
wolves  were  formerly  abundant  all  over  North 
America ;  in  the  far  west  they  follow  the  trail 
of  the  buffalo  herds,  picking  up  the  sick  and 
straggling  or  feeding  on  the  refuse  of  the 
hunters;  they  also  run  down  deer  in  packs, 
and  occasionally  attack  and  devour  horses,  and 
man  himself,  when  furious  with  hunger.  In 
the  middle  and  New  England  states  a  few  still 
linger  in  the  mountainous  districts,  especially 
where  there,  are  deer.  The  wolf  has  four  to 
nine  young  at  a  time  in  the  spring,  which  it  pro- 
tects in  burrows;  it  crosses  with  domestic  dogs, 


Coyote  or  Prairie  Wolf  (Gaois  latrans). 

and  the  Indians  try  to  improve  their  sledge 
dogs  in  this  way ;  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  these  dogs  except  by  its  superior  size 
and  strength ;  the  howl  is  much  like  that  of 
the  dog. — The  prairie  wolf  {G,  latraru^  Say)» 
the  coyote  of  the  Mexicans,  is  intermediate  in 
size  between  the  fox  and  the  wolf,  having  the 
sharp  muzzle  of  the  former  and  the  shape  and 
tail  of  the  latter ;  it  is  the  American  represen- 
tative of  the  old  world  jackal.  It  is  86  to  40 
in.  long,  with  a  tail  of  16  to  18  in. ;  the  color 
is  usually  dull  yellowish  gray  on  the  back  and 
sides,  with  black  cloudings;  nnder  parts  and 
inside  of  limbs  dirty  white;  the  ears  very 
large,  triangular,  erect,  and  mostly  coated  with 
hair ;  there  are  four  toes  on  each  foot,  and  on 
the  fore  feet  a  sharp  claw  on  the  inside,  2  in. 
above  the  sole,  attached  to  the  rudimentary 
thumb ;  tail  bushy  but  tapering,  and  the  hair 
coarse.  The  voice  is  a  kind  of  snapping  bark, 
whence  the  name  of  barking  wolf.  It  is  found 
on  the  plains  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Sas- 
katchewan, extending  from  Mexico  to  lat  55° 
N. ;  it  lives  and  breeds  in  burrows,  having  the 
young,  sometimes  10,  in  April;  it  hunts  in 
packs,  and  is  very  fleet. 


WOLFy  dnistlai  Tin,  baron,  a  German  philoso- 
pher, bom  in  Breslau,  Jan.  24,  1679,  died  in 
Halle,  April  9,  1754.  He  graduated  at  Leip- 
sio  in  1708,  and  subsequently  lectured  there. 
In  1706  the  invasion  of  Charles  XII.  drove 
him  from  that  city,  and  in  1707  he  became 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  history 
at  Halle.  In  1728,  having  been  accused  by  his 
theological  colleagues  of  heterodoxy,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  place  by  Frederick  William 
I.  and  summarily  expelled  from  the  country. 
This  gave  rise  to  great  agitation,  and  his  ser- 
vices were  sought  in  many  seats  of  learning, 
after  he  had  accepted  a  professorship  at  Mar- 
burg. In  1740,  after  the  accession  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  he  was  reinstated  at  Halle, 
and  was  made  vice  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity, privy  councillor,  and  professor  of  natural 
and  international  law.  In  1748  he  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  university,  and  in  1745  baron. 
Wolf  systematized  and  extended,  but  partly 
also  modified,  the  theories  of  Leibnitz,  and  the 
Leibnitzo-Wolfian  philosophy  ruled  Germany 
during  the  18th  century  until  the  time  of  Kant. 
The  works  of  Wolf  in  German  (Vemun/tige 
Gedanhen,  7  vols.,  1712-^88)  and  Latin  (22  vols., 
1728-'50)  treat  of  all  the  branches  of  philoso- 
phy excepting  easthetics,  which  was  first  devel- 
oped by  his  pupil  Baumgarten.  His  systematic 
philosophical  treatises  are:  Philosophia  Ra- 
tionalu  (1728) ;  Ptyehologia  Empirica  (1728) ; 
Philosophia  Prima,  sive  Ontohgia  (17S0):  Cos- 
mologia  Oeneralis  (1781);  Philosophia  Mara- 
lis  (1782) ;  Psychologia  RationalU  (1784) ;  The- 
ologia  Naturalis  (1786-'7);  and  Philosophia 
Practica  Universalis  ( 1 788-9).  His  chief  math- 
ematical writings  are  included  vaElementa  Ma- 
theseos  Universes  (5  vols.  4to,  1782-'41).  His 
other  publications  include  Jus  Ndtura  (8  vols., 
l740-'48)  and  Jus  Gentium  (1749).— See  Ludo- 
vici,  AtufahrlicTi^  Entumrfeiner  vollstdndigen 
Historis  der  Wolfschen  Phihsophie  (3  vols., 
Leipsic,  1787),  and  Wolf's  autobiography,  ed- 
ited by  Wuttke  (1841). 

WOLF,  Fricdrieh  Angnst.  a  German  scholar, 
bom  at  Hainrode,  near  Kordhausen,  Feb.  15, 
1759,  died  in  Marseilles,  Aug.  8,  1824.  He 
studied  and  gave  private  lessons  at  Gdttingen, 
and  in  1778  published  an  edition  of  **  Mac- 
beth." In  1779  he  became  a  teacher  at  Hfeld, 
in  1782  rector  of  the  public  school  at  Osterode, 
and  in  1788  professor  of  philosophy  and  direc- 
tor of  the  pedagogic  institute  at  Halle.  When 
the  university  of  Halle  was  closed  in  1806, 
Wolf  went  to  Berlin,  and  participated  in  the 
establishment  of  the  university  there,  and  for 
a  time  was  employed  in  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction.  He  stood  at  the  head  of  German 
classical  scholars,  and  was  equally  distinguished 
as  a  lecturer  and  a  writer.  His  most  celebra- 
ted work  is  Prolegomena  ad  ffomerum  (1795) 
(see  HoicEB,  vol.  viii.,  p.  779),  and  he  edited 
Homer,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Plato,  and  other 
ancient  anthers. — See  Arnold t,  Wolf  in  seinetn 
Verhdltnisse  zum  Sehuhoesen  und  zur  Pddago^ 
gik  (2  vols.,  Brunswick,  1861-'2). 
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WOLFE,  an  E.  county  of  Kentucky,  bounded 
6.  by  the  N.  fork  of  Kentucky  river  and  drained 
by  Red  river,  one  of  its  tributaries ;  area,  about 
170  sq.  m.;  pop.  .in  1870,  8,603,  of  whom  28 
were  colored!.  The  surface  is  generally  hilly 
and  broken;  the  soil  in  parts  is  fertile.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  4,145  bushels 
of  wheat,  106,162  of  Indian  corn,  16,784  of 
oats,  72,121  lbs.  of  butter,  and  462  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  629  horses,  860  milch  cows,  1,401 
other  cattle,  8,874  sheep,  and  8,419  swine.  Cap- 
ital, Campton. 

WilLFE,  a  S.  county  of  Quebec,  Canada; 
area,  666  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  8,823,  of  whom 
7,504  were  of  French,  748  of  English,  and  458 
of  Irish  origin  or  descent.  It  is  drained  by 
the  St.  Francis  river  and  other  streams.  Cap- 
ital, Dudswell. 

WOLFE,  Cliaricfl,  a  British  poet,  born  in  Dub- 
lin, Dec.  14,  1791,  died  in  Cork,  Feb.  21, 1828. 
He  graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  in 
1814,  was  a  tutor  there,  took  orders  in  1817, 
and  was  a  curate  at  Ballyclog  and  afterward 
at  Donoughmore,  county  Tyrone.  After  vis- 
iting the-  south  of  France  in  the  pursuit  of 
health,  he  died  of  consumption.  His  literary 
*'  Remains,''  with  a  memoir,  was  published  in 
1826  by  Archdeacon  Russell.  His  best  known 
production  is  his  celebrated  ode  on  the  burial 
of  Sir  John  Moore. 

WOLFE,  Jaacsy  an  English  general,  born  at 
Westerham,  Kent,  Jan.  2,  1726,  killed  before 
Quebec,  Sept.  13,  1759.  He  entered  the  army 
as  a  second  lieutenant  at  the  age  of  16,  and 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Dettingen,  Fonte- 
noy,  Falkirk,  Culloden,  and  Lawfeldt  In  1757 
he  was  a  colonel  in  the  expedition  against 
Kochefort.  In  1768,  with  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier general,  he  accompanied  the  expedition 
to  Cape  Breton,  and  took  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  reduction  of  Louisburg,  after  which  he 
returned  to  England.  Pitt,  then  planning  the 
overthrow  of  the  French  dominion  in  North 
America,  selected  him  to  command  an  expe- 
dition against  Quebec,  made  him  major  gen- 
eral, and  gave  him  8,000  men  and  a  strong 
fleet  On  June  27, 1759,  he  landed  on  the  isle 
of  Orleans,  where  he  erected  batteries;  but 
his  fire  upon  the  city  from  there  and  from  bat- 
teries at  Point  Levi  did  little  damage,  and  the 
ships  from  their  great  draught  were  unable  to 
cooperate.  In  addition  to  the  almost  impreg- 
nable defences  of  the  city,  new  works  had  been 
erected  by  Montcalm,  the  French  commander, 
who  had  there  concentrated  the  entire  availa- 
ble forces  of  the  province.  Wolfe  moved  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Montmorency  and  assaulted 
the  French  works,  but  was  repulsed  with  se- 
Tere  loss.  July  and  August  were  spent  in 
fruitless  effoAs  to  reduce  these  works.  On 
the  night  of  Sept.  12,  when  his  force  was 
greatly  reduced  by  losses,  sickness,  and  the 
necessity  of  leaving  garrisons  at  Point  Levi 
and  the  isle  of  Orleans,  Wolfe  took  8,600  men 
in  boats  to  a  point  two  miles  above  Quebec, 
and  before  daylight  ascended  the  heights  of 


Abraham,  which  commanded  the  city  from  the 
west.  At  10  o'clock  Montcalm,  most  of  whose 
men  were  raw  provincials,  confronted  him, 
and  began  a  sharply  contested  engagement,  in 
which  at  length  the  French  gave  way.  The 
successful  general  died  of  his  wounds  just  as 
the  victory  was  decided.  Montcalm  also  was 
fatally  wounded,  and  died  the  next  day.  Five 
days  after  the  battle  Quebec  surrendered,  and 
Canada  was  lost  to  France.  Wolfe's  remains 
were  carried  home  and  interred  in  the  par- 
ish church  of  Greenwich,  parliament  voting  a 
monument  to  him  in  Westminster  abbey.  In 
the  government  gardens  of  Quebec  there  is 
an  obelisk  60  ft.  high  to  the  memory  of  both 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm.  Wolfe's  life  has  been 
written  by  Robert  Wright  (London,  1864). 

WOLflNBDiTEL,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Brunswick,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  dukes,  on  the  Ocker,  8  m.  S.  of  Bruns- 
wick ;  pop.  in  1871,  10,457.  It  is  in  a  marshy 
region,  and  'has  a  citadel,  four  churches,  and  a 
library  of  200,000  volumes.  Lessing,  when 
librarian  there,  edited  a  manuscript  belonging 
to  it,  the  *^  Wolf enbQttel  Fragments,"  against 
the  supernatural  origin  of  Christianity,  which 
was  proved  to  have  been  written  by  Reimarus. 
(See  Bbunswick,  and  Brukswigk,  House  of.) 

WOLFF,  ilbcrt)  a  German  sculptor,  bom  in 
Neu-Strelitz,  Nov.  14,  1814.  He  studied  in 
Berlin  and  in  Italy.  He  assisted  his  teacher 
Bauch  in  various  works,  and  after  his  death 
completed  his  marble  group  of  *^  Moses."  In 
1866  he  became  professor  at  the  Berlin  acad- 
emy of  fine  arts.  His  works  include  colossal 
statues  of  Frederick  WiUiam  IV.  at  KCnigsberg 
and  of  Frederick  WiUiam  III.  at  Berlin,  the 
statue  of  Galileo  for  the  university  of  Pesth, 
and  many  others,  remarkable  for  classic  taste. 

WOLFF.  Eailf  a  German  sculptor,  bom  in 
Berlin,  March  2,  1802.  He  studied  under  his 
uncle  Gottfried  Schadow,  and  at  Eome,  where 
his  mythological  and  genre  statues  made  him 
prominent.  His  most  popular  work  in  Ger- 
many represents  a  young  fisherman  of  remark- 
able beauty.  His  finest  busts  are  those  of 
Thorwaldsen,  Niebohr,  Bunsen,  and  the  Eng- 
lish royal. family.  He  became  a  professor  in 
the  academy  of  fine  arts  in  Berlin. 

WOLFF,  JMeph,  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
England,  of  Jewish  parentage,  bora  at  Weilers- 
bach,  near  Bamberg,  Germany,  in  1795,  died 
at  Isle  Brewers,  Somersetshire,  May  2,  1862. 
He  studied  at  Munich,  Weimar,  and  Vienna, 
passed  a  year  in  the  family  of  Count  Stolberg 
at  Frankfort,  and  in  1815  went  to  Rome  and 
was  baptized  in  the  Catholic  church,  but  was 
afterward  dismissed  for  heresy.  He  now  went 
to  England,  united  with  the  English  church, 
spent  two  years  at  Cambridge  studying  orien- 
tal languages,  and  in  April,  1821,  embarked 
for  Gibraltar.  He  travelled  extensively  in  the 
East,  returned  hoi}(ie  by  way  of  Circassia,  the 
Crimea,  and  Constantinople,  and  reached  Dub- 
lin in  May,  1826.  In  Febmary,  1827,  he  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Orford,  and  in 
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April,  aooompanied  by  his  wife  to  Malta,  set 
out  on  another  missionary  tour  in  the  East, 
where,  among  other  adventures,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  and  sold  as  a  slave,  but  finally  reached 
Bokhara.  After  three  months*  labor  among 
the  Jews  there,  he  started  for  India,  passed 
through  Afghanistan,  the  Punjaub,  and  Gash- 
mere,  and  reached  Calcutta  in  March,  1888. 
Thence  he  went  to  Hyderabad  and  Oochin, 
visited  the  Jews  of  that  region  and  of  Goa, 
and  sailed  from  Bombay  for  Arabia.  He  spent 
some  time  in  Abyssinia,  acquired  the  Amharic 
language,  and  returned  to  England  via  Malta  in 
the  summer  of  1884.  In  1886  he  again  visited 
Abyssinia,  where  he  was  hailed  by  some  of  the 
natives  as  their  new  abuna  or  patriarch,  visited 
the  Rechabites  of  Yemen,  met  a  party  of  Waha- 
baes  in  the  mountains  of  Arabia,  who  horse- 
whipped him  because  they  could  find  nothing 
about  Mohammed  in  the  Arabic  Bibles  he  had 
given  them,  and  in  1837  sailed  for  Bombay, 
and  thence  to  New  York,  where  he  arrived 
in  August.  Here  he  received  deacon's  orders 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  then  vis- 
ited the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States, 
preached  before  congress,  and  in  January, 
1838,  returned  to  England.  He  next  visited 
Dublin,  received  priest^s  orders,  and  was  set- 
tled as  curate,  first  at  Linthwaite  and  then  at 
High  Hoyland  in  Yorkshire.  In  1843,  when 
the  news  of  the  imprisonment  of  Col.  Stod- 
dart  and  Oapt.  OonoUy  (a  personal  friend)  at 
Bokhara  reached  England,  he  offered  to  at- 
tempt their  release  or  learn  tbeir  fate.  The 
British  government  were  unwilling  to  send 
him  officially,  but  individuals  furnished  the 
means.  Dressed  in  his  doctor's  hood,  clergy- 
man's gown,  and  shovel  hat,  with  a  Bible  in 
his  hand,  and  announcing  himself  as  *^  Joseph 
Wolff,  the  grand  dervish  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Irelan<^  and  of  the  whole  of  Europe  and 
America,"  he  made  his  way  through  Persia 
to  Bokhara.  He  had  previously  learned  that 
Stoddart  and  Conolly  had  been  beheaded,  and 
he  was  himself  made  a  prisoner  and  condemned 
to  death ;  but  on  the  day  fixed  for  execution 
the  Persian  ambassador  interfered,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  make  his  escape,  and  to  avoid  the 
assassins  sent  after  him.  He  arrived  in  Eng- 
land in  1845,  and  settled  as  parish  priest  in  the 
little  hamlet  of  Isle  Brewers,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  published  "  Journal  of 
Missionary  Labors"  (1889),  "Mission  to  Bo- 
khara" (1845),  and  "Travels  and  Adventures 
of  Rev.  Joseph  Wolff,  D.  D.,  LL.  D."  (2  vols. 
8vo,  1860). 

WOLFF,  WUhdm,  a  German  sculptor,  born  at 
Fehrbellin,  Brandenburg,  April  6, 1816.  He  is 
called  Thierwolff,  to  distinguish  him  from  Emil 
Wolff,  and  on  account  of  his  sculptures  of  ani- 
mals. Among  these  are  a  buffalo  struggling 
with  wolf  dogs;  a  lion  startled  by  a  serpent 
and  combating  it ;  "  The  Lion's  Ride,"  after 
Freiligrath's  poem ;  and  a  bacchante  playing 
with  a  panther.  His  other  productions  com- 
prise a  colossal  bust  of  Herder,  statues  of  the 


elector  Joachim  II.  and  the  electress  Louisa 
Henrietta,  and  a  large  bust  of  Sebastian  Bach. 
WOLF  FISH  {anarrhiehas  lupuSy  Linn.),  a 
spiny-rayed  fish  allied  to  the  blenny  familj, 
and  inhabiting  the  seas  of  northern  Eorope 
and  America.  It  attains  a  size  of  8  to  5  ft  or 
more ;  the  color  is  purplish  brown  above,  witk 
10  to  12  transverse  black  or  brown  stripes  ex- 
tending more  or  less  over  the  whitish  lower 
Earts ;  the  dorsal  fin  extends  from  behind  th« 
ead  almost  to  the  caudal,  and  the  anal  is  half 
as  long,  bringing  the  vent  very  far  forward; 
the  pectorals  are  very  large,  the  caudal  nnmd- 
ed,  and  the  ventrals  absent ;  the  body  is  com- 
pressed, with  small  scales  covered  by  a  slimy 
skin ;  head  cat-like  and  rounded  in  front ;  tht» 
stomach  is  short  and  fieshy,  the  diam^er  of 
the  intestines  uncommonly  large,  the  gall  blad- 
der enormous,  the  brain  very  small,  and  the  air 
bladder  absent.  The  teeth  differ  from  those  iu 
most  other  fishes,  not  being  attached  directly  to 
the  jaws,  but  to  bony  processes  connected  inith 
them  by  suture,  and  are  therefore  easily  brokea 
off;  they  are  strong,  conical,  and  like  canines 
in  front,  and  rounded  tubercles  posteriorly  and 
on  the  vomer  and  palate ;  the  tongue  is  thick 
and  angular,  adapted  for  directing  the  food 
between  the  powerful  jaws;  the  lips  are  loose 
and  fieshy.  Few  fishes  have  so  savage  an  ap- 
pearance, and  few  fight  so  fiercely  when  canght; 
they  live  a  long  time  out  of  water.  Their  food 
consists  of  crustaceans,  mollusks,  and  ecbino- 
derms.  whose  shells  are  easily  crushed  and  are 
voided  almost  unchanged ;  they  swim  rapidly 
along  the  bottom,  with  an  undulating  motion, 
and  are  very  active  and  destructive  to  nets. 
In  the  European  seas  the  wolf  fish  is  found 
from  the  English  channel  northward,  being 
very  abundant  about  Iceland ;  its  fiesh  is  said 
to  be  exceedingly  good,  much  like  that  of  the 
eel,  and  is  highly  esteemed  in  Iceland,  where 
it  is  used  fresh  and  salted;  the  skin  is  con- 
verted into  a  kind  of  shagreen  used  for  bags 
and  pouches,  and  the  bile  is  employed  as  soap. 
The  generic  name  is  derived  from  the  un- 
founded supposition  that  it  climbs  rocks  by  its 
fins  and  tail. — ^The  xVmerican  species,  found 
from  New  York  to  Greenland,  has  been  con- 
sidered distinct  by  Agassiz,  and  named  by  him 


American  Wolf  Fiah  (AnoirhiebM  Tomerioii*). 

A»  vomerinu8f  from  the  different  number  and 
disposition  of  the  teeth  on  the  vomer.  It 
grows  from  8  to  5  ft.  long,  with  a  weight  of 
6  to  80  lbs. ;  it  is  caught  all  the  year  round  by 
the  cod  fishers,  but  mostly  in  the  winter,  and 
especially  on  the  Ousk  rocks  between  Boston 
and  Cape  Ann ;  the  fishermen  generally  call  it 
* '  sea  cat."  Though  its  hideous  appearance  and 
slimy  skin  lead  to  its  being  in  many  instances 
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thrown  away,  speoimens  from  6  to  10  lbs.  are 
▼erj  fine  eating,  espeoiallj  when  broiled  after 
the  skin  is  removed;  many  are  split,  salted, 
and  smoked  for  future  ose. 

WOLFRjUL    See  Tunobtbn. 

WOLLASnON ,  WUBaa,  an  English  author,  bom 
at  OotoD-Olanford,  Staffordshire,  March  26, 
1659,  died  m  London,  Oot  29,  1724.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1681  became 
assistant  master,  and  in  1686  head  master,  of 
Birmingham  school.  In  1688  he  inherited  an 
estate  and  removed  to  London.  His  most 
celebrated  work,  **The  Religion  of  Nature 
Delineated,*'  was  published  in  1724. 

WOIXiSTON,  WiHfaui  Hyde,  an  English  natural 
philosopher,  bom  Aug.  6,  1766,  died  in  Lon- 
don, Dec.  22, 1828.  He  received  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  at  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  1798, 
practised  medicine  for  some  time  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  and  then  removed  to  London,  where 
he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  chem- 
ical and  physical  investigations.  His  impor- 
tant researches  were  mainly  embodied  in  a  se- 
ries of  papers  published  in  the  **  Philosophical 
Transactions,"  and  embrace  almost  the  entire 
range  of  physical  science.  He  early  maintained 
the  chemical  doctrine  of  galvanic  action,  and 
was  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  identity  of 
galvanism  and  frictional  electricity.  As  a  re- 
sult of  his  experiments  on  the. ores  of  the 
more  refractory  metals,  he  determined  a  pro- 
cess (known  as  the  Wollaston  process)  of  iso- 
lating platinum  in  a  pure  state,  and  in  1803 
discovered  in  association  with  the  ore  of  that 
metal  palladium  and  rhodium.  He  subsequent- 
ly devised  a  means  of  rendering  platinum  mal- 
leable, by  which  he  acquired  great  wealth,  and 
for  which  he  received  the  royal  medal  of  the 
royal  society  shortly  before  his  death.  To  him 
is  due  the  discovery  of  the  dark  or  Fraunhofer 
lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  the  existence  of 
which  he  detected  in  1802  while  viewing  a 
beam  of  sunlight  through  an  ordinary  glass 
prism.  (See  Speotbum  Analtsib.)  Among  his 
more  important  scientific  inventions  are  the 
double  plate  and  thimble  galvanic  batteries, 
tlie  latter  so  minute  as  to  be  embraced  in  the 
compass  of  a  thimble;  the  sliding  rale  of 
chemical  equivalents;  the  camera  lucida;  the 
reflecting  ^niometer  for  measuring  the  an- 
gles of  ciystals;  and  the  cryophorus,  where- 
by water  is  frozen  by  means  of  its  own  evap- 
oration. He  also  improved  the  constraction 
of  the  microscope  by  introducing  the  Wollas- 
ton  douMet  or  compound  lens.  In  1806  he 
was  elected  secretary,  and  in  1820  president 
of  the  royal  society. 

W0LIi31OIIiXSiFT,JHanr.  See  Godwin,  Mabt 

WOLLSTOIOBOBAFT,  Vol,  viii.,  p.  64. 

WOLOVBKI,  Loais  Fnuiftta  mdid  Saymid,  a 

French  economist,  bom  in  Warsaw.  Ang.  81, 
1810,  died  Aug.  4, 1876.  He  studied  m  France, 
took  part  in  the  Polish  revolution  of  1880,  set- 
tled in  Paris,  and  founded  in  1838  the  Reme 
de  legislation  et  ds  juriiprudenee.  In  1884  he 
v^as  naturalized,  and  suosequently  he  married 


a  sister  of  Uon  Fauoher.  In  1889  he  became 
law  professor  at  the  conservatoire  dee  arte  et 
foetiers,  and  in  1848  a  member  of  its  council ; 
and  he  was  elected  to  the  constituent  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  legislative  assembly,  retiring 
in  1851.  He  then  resumed  his  professorship, 
and  founded  the  first  erSdit  foneter  bank,  ulti- 
mately known  as  the  erSdit  foneter  de  France. 
In  1855  he  sncceeded  Blanqui  in  the  academy 
of  moral  and  political  sciences.  On  July  2, 
1871,  he  was  elected  in  Paris  to  the  national 
assembly,  and  in  1872  was  adjoined  to  the 
sunerior  council  of  commerce,  agriculture,  and 
inaustry.  He  is  known  as  an  opponent  of 
Thiers^s  protectionist  views.  His  works  in- 
clude De  r organisation  du  travail  (1845) ; 
Etudes  d'eeonomie  politique  et  de  statistiqve 
(1848) ;  De  V organisation  du  erHit  fonder 
(1849) ;  Henri  IV,  ieonomiste :  Jntrcduetion 
de  Vindustrie  de  la  soie  en  France  (1865h 
Introduction  de  Veeonomie  politique  en  Italic 
(1859);  Les  finances  de  la  Eussu  (1864);  Za 
oanque  d^Angleterre  et  les  hanques  d^Ecoste 
(1867);  La  libertS  commerciale  et  Us  risultats 
du  traiti  de  commerce  de  1660  (1868) ;  and  Vor 
et  Vargent  (1870). 

WOUSEUCY,  Sir  Ganct  J«^li,  a  British  soldier, 
born  in  county  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1888.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1852,  and  served  in  Burmah, 
in  the  Crimea,  in  India  during  the  sepoy  mu- 
tiny of  1857-8,  and  in  China  in  1860.  For 
several  years  after  1867  he  was  stationed  in 
Canada;  in  1870  he  was  knighted.  In  1874, 
as  chief  commander,  he  ended  the  Ashantee 
war,  entering  Eoomassie  Feb.  4,  and  receiving 
the  submission  of  King  Eoffee.  In  1874,  after 
his  return  to  London,  he  declined  a  title,  but 
received  the  brevet  of  lieutenant  general,  a 
parliamentary  grant  of  £25,000,  and  tlie  liber- 
ties of  the  city  of  London,  with  a  valuable 
sword.  Subsequently  he  was  for  some  time 
governor  of  Natal,  and  in  1878  of  Cyprus. 

WOI^ET)  TkwMSi  an  English  prelate,  born  in 
Ipswich  in  1471,  died  in  Leicester,  Nov.  29, 
1580.  He  graduated  at  Oxford,  was  elected  a 
fellow,  received  holy  orders,  and  obtained  the 
living  of  Lymington,  Somersetshire.  About 
1506  he  became  chaplain  to  Henry  YIL,  and 
afterwa^  was  intrusted  with  a  secret  mission 
to  the  emperor  Maximilian.  His  dexterity  in 
this  employment  was  rewarded  with  the  rich 
deanery  of  Lincoln.  Henry  VIII.,  shortly 
i^ter  his  accession,  appointed  him  his  almoner. 
During  the  war  he  went  with  the  king  to 
France,  and  a^ter  the  capture  of  Tourna} 
(1518)  became  administrator  of  that  see.  Suit- 
ors at  court  now  eagerly  bought  his  patron- 
age, and  he  grew  rich  rapidly.  Before  the  end 
of  1014  he  was  archbishop  of  York.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1515,  Leo  X.  made  him  a  cardinal, 
hoping  through  his  influence  to  gain  the  aid  of 
Henry  against  the  French.  Three  months  later 
he  was  created  lord  chancellor  of  England,  and 
in  1518  received  from  Leo  the  appointment  for 
two  years  of  legate  a  latere;  and  receiving  suc- 
cessive prorogations  and  additional  powers,  he 
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at  length  exercised  within  the  reakn  nearly  all 
the  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Be- 
sides the  regular  emoluments  of  his  offices,  he 
farmed  the  revenues  of  the  sees  of  Hereford 
and  Worcester,  held  in  eommendam  the  abbey 
of  St.  Albans  and  the  bishopric  of  Bath,  and 
drew  besides  large  revenues  from  continental 
benefices.  His  household  comprised  from  500 
to  800  persons,  among  whom  were  knights  and 
barons,  and  the  sons  of  many  distinguished 
families.  He  built  the  magnificent  p^aoe  of 
Hampton  Court,  and  gave  it  to  his  sovereign. 
Ho  had  the  tact  to  govern  the  state  without 
letting  Henry  know  it:  and  while  the  king 
took  a  personal  share  in  all  important  state 
affairs,  it  was  Wolsey  who  directed  them.  He 
was  constantly  informed  of  the  secret  proceed- 
ings of  the  continental  courts,  and  so  skilfully 
preserved  the  balance  of  power  between  France 
and  the  house  of  Austria  that  he  was  feared 
and  courted  by  popes  and  princes,  while  the 
king  held  the  nosition  of  arbiter  of  Europe. 
After  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian 
(1519),  Henry  VIII.,  Francis  I.,  and  Charles  of 
Spain,  Maximilian^B  grandson,  became  candi- 
dates for  the  imperial  throne^  and  both  Henry 
and  Francis  held  out  to  Wolsey  the  prospect  of 
the  papacy  in  the  event  of  their  success.  He 
was  disappointed  by  the  election  of  Charles. 
In  1520  he  was  commissioner  to  arrange  the 
meeting  between  the  kings  of  France  and 
England  on  the  "field  of  the  cloth  of  gold." 
Wolsey  remfuned  two  days  with  the  king  of 
France,  the  result  being  a  new  treaty  with 
England.  In  the  following  year  he  was  chosen 
arbitrator  between  Charles  and  Francis,  and 
took  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  emperor  at 
Bruges  and  arrange  a  secret  treaty  for  a  joint 
invasion  of  France.  When  the  war  began,  he 
was  charged  with  the  task  of  raising  money. 
On  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  and  again  on  that  of 
Adrian  YI.,  he  aspired  to  the  tiara,  but  the 
French  cardinals  prevented  his  election.  The 
doctrines  of  Luther  were  now  be^nning  to 
disturb  the  Christian  world,  and  Wolsey  en- 
tered warmly  into  his  sovereign's  projects  for 
suppressing  them  in  England.  The  part  taken 
by  him  in  the  king's  endeavors  to  obtain  divorce 
from  Catharine  of  Aragon,  while  it  pleased  no 
one,  brought  upon  him  the  enmity  of  Anne 
Boleyn  and  her  family.  (See  Henby  VIIL, 
and  Anne  Boletn.)  Anne  extorted  a  promise 
from  her  royal  lover  never  more  to  speak  with 
the  cardinal;  and  on  Oct.  9, 1629,  the  attorney 
general  filed  two  bills  in  the  king's  bench 
charging  him  with  having   as  legate  trans- 

Sressed  the  statute  otprcBmunire.  Wolsey  or- 
ered  his  attorney  to  plead  guilty,  resigned  the 
great  seal  (Oct.  17),  transferred  to  the  king  the 
whole  of  his  personal  estate,  valued  at  500,000 
crowns,  and  the  yearly  profits  of  his  ecclesias- 
tical benefices,  and  then  retired  to  Esher,  a 
seat  belonging  to  his  bishopric  of  Winchester. 
Through  the  lingering  friendship  of  the  king, 
Wolsey  was  ultimately  allowed  to  retain  the 
administration  of  the  diocese  of  York,  and 


received  a  general  pardon  and  an  annnity 
of  1,000  marks.  After  a  short  residence  at 
Richmond,  he  was  commanded  in  April,  1580, 
to  retire  to  the  limits  of  his  archbishopric. 
Here  his  thoughts  seemed  devoted  to  the  da- 
ties  of  his  station,  but  his  enemies  at  court 
were  not  idle.  On  Nov.  4  he  was  arrested 
at  Cawood  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and 
conducted  toward  London.  He  was  suffer- 
ing from  dropsy,  and  the  journey  was  neces- 
sarily slow.  As  he  entered  the  monastery 
of  Leicester  he  said  to  the  abbot:  "Father 
abbot,  I  am  come  hither  to  leave  my  bones 
among  you."  He  was  at  once  carried  to  bed. 
The  second  day,  seeing  the  lieutenant  of  the 
tower  in  his  chamber,  he  said  to  him :  "  Mas- 
ter Kyngston,  if  I  had  served  God  as  dili- 
gently as  I  have  done  the  king,  he  would  not 
have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs.  But 
this  is  the  just  reward  that  I  must  receive  for 
my  diligent  pains  and  study  that  I  have  had  to 
do  him  service ;  not  regarding  my  service  to 
God,  but  only  to  satisfy  his  pleasure."  He  ex- 
pired the  next  morning.  Wolsey  was  a  man 
of  some  learning  and  a  munificent  patron  of 
letters.  He  heaped  preferment  on  native 
scholars,  invited  the  most  eminent  foreigners 
to  teach  in  the  English  universities,  establish- 
ed at  Oxford  seven  lectureships,  and  founded 
Christ  Church  college  at  the  same  university, 
besides  a  college  at  Ipswich  intended  as  a 
nursery  for  it. — His  life  was  written  by  Caven- 
dish, his  gentleman  usher  (London,  1641). 
See  also  "  Lives  of  the  English  Cardinals,"  by 
Folkestone  Williams  (2  vols.,  London,  1868); 
"Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic, 
of  Henry  VIIL,"  from  the  public  record  office, 
edited  by  J.  S.  Brewer  (rolls  series,  vol.  iv., 
part  i.,  1870 ;  part  ii.,  1872 ;  introduction  and 
appendix,  1875). 

WOLYiaiEKEi    See  Glutton. 

WOLTEBHAHPTOII.  a  town  of  Staffordshire, 
England,  12  m.  N".  W.  of  Birmingham ;  pop.  in 
1871,  68,279.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
midland  coal  and  iron  district,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  iron,  steel,  and  brass.  The  annual 
manufacture  of  finished  iron  is  about  900,000 
tons ;  tin  and  iron  japanned  goods  and  articles 
in  papier  mach6  are  also  manufactured. — ^In 
996  Wulfrune,  sister  of  Ethelred  IL,  endowed 
a  church  and  college  here.  The  town  was  then 
called  Hampton,  and  afterward  Wulfrune^s 
Hampton,  which  became  Wolverhampton. 

WOLZOGEH,  KaroltBe  ven  (von  Lenoefeld),  a 
German  authoress,  bom  in  Kudolstadt,  Feb.  8, 
1768,  died  in  Jena,  Jan.  14, 1847.  When  scarce- 
ly 16  years  old  she  married  the  privy  councillor 
Von  Beulwitz,  but  was  soon  separated  from 
him,  and  in  1796  married  the  chancellor  of  the 
court  of  Weimar,  Baron  Wilhelm  von  Wol- 
zogen.  Her  brothers  had  been  Schiller's  fellow 
pupils,  and  he  became  a  guest  of  the  family  at 
Bauerbach,  and  subsequently  married  her  sister 
Charlotte.  Her  first  anonymous  work,  Agnes 
von  LilUn  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1798),  was  thought 
to  be  the  production  of  Goethe.    Her  other 
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works  include  Bndhlvngen  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart, 
1826-7) ;  SehilUr'i  Leben  (2  vols.,  1880 ;  new 
eds.,  1845  and  1851) ;  Cordelia  (2  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1840;  2d  ed.,  1845);  and  Literarucher  ifach- 
Icm  (2  vols,  1848-'9;  2d  ed.,  1867). 

WOMAN^  1UG1IJ8,  a  question  involving  the 
political,  industrial,  educational,  and  general 
social  status  of  women,  and  their  legal  rights 
and  disabilities.  It  embraces  topics  treated 
under  Alimony,  Divobos,  Husband  and  Wifb, 
Mabbiaoe,  and  Mabbiaob  Settlements,  and  a 
popular  movement  whiph  demands  for  women 
the  same  public  rights  and  opportunities  that 
are  enjojed  by  male  citizens.  This  movement 
began  in  the  United  States  in  the  middle  of 
the  present  century,  in  connection  with  the 
anti-slavery  agitation,  with  which  it  at  first 
identified  itself .  The  first  conventions  were 
held  at  Seneca  Falls  and  Rochester  in  1848, 
under  the  auspices  of  Elizabeth  Oady  Stanton, 
Amelia  Bloomer,  Mrs.  Stebbins,  and  Frederick 
Douglass.  Among  other  early  advocates  of 
the  cause  were  Luoretia  Mott,  Paulina  Wright 
Davis,  Ernestine  L.  Rose,  Frances  D.  Gage, 
and  Sarah  Tyndale.  In  1851  Susan  B.  Anthony 
presided  at  a  convention  in  Syracuse,  with 
the  cooperation  of  Lucy  Stone  and  Antoinette 
L.  Brown.  Annual  conventions  assembled  at 
New  York  from  1852  till  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war.  In  1868  Miss  Anthony  organized 
the  "  Loyal  Women's  League.''  Among  other 
subsequent  bodies  was  the  '*  American  Suf- 
frage Association,"  chiefly  in  the  New  England 
states,  of  which  Mary  A.  Livermore  and  Julia 
Ward  Howe  were  the  principal  founders.  The 
^^  National  Woman's  Suffrage  Association  " 
opened  its  ninth  annual  meeting  in  New  York, 
May  10,  1876.  Mrs.  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage  pro- 
posed a  woman's  declaration  of  independence 
for  July  4,  1876.  Mrs.  Stanton  was  elected 
president  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Lucretia 
Mott  and  others  vice  presidents,  representing 
every  state  in  the  Union.  The  other  ofiicers 
were  Miss  Antibony,  Laura  Curtis  BuUard, 
Lillie  Devereux  Blidce,  Ellen  0.  Sargent,  and 
Jane  Graham  Jones.  The  elective  franchise 
and  the  right  to  sit  on  juries  were  granted  to 
women  in  Wyoming  territory,  Dec.  10,  1869, 
and  the  former  in  Utah  in  1870.  The  con- 
stitutional amendment  for  female  suffrage  was 
adopted  in  Iowa  in  1876  by  the  house,  and 
was  barely  defeated  in  the  senate.  In  that 
state  women  have  been  for  several  years  ap- 
pointed notaries  public,  and  chosen  directors 
in  school  districts  and  county  superintendents 
of  common  schools.  The  legality  of  their 
tenure  of  the  last  office,  being  contested,  was 
finally  confirmed  in  1876  by  both  branches  of 
the  legislature,  with  but  few  dissenting  votes. 
The  discussion  of  female  political  rights  was 
recently  revived  in  the  legislature  of  New  York. 
The  many  petitions  lately  presented  to  various 
legislative  bodies  included  one  by  the  women 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  house  of 
representatives  on  March  81,  1876,  the  centen- 
nial anniversary  of  an  application  said  to  have 


been  made  by  Mrs.  Abigail  Adams  to  her  hus- 
band, John  Adams,  urging  him  to  shape  the 
organic  laws  so  as  to  enable  women  to  protect 
their  own  rights.  In  several  states  women  who 
pay  school  taxes  are  aDowed  to  vote  at  school 
meetings.  Illinois  admits  them  by  statute  to 
the  legal  profession,  and  it  is  open  to  them  in 
some  other  states.  The  state  librarian  of  Michi- 
gan is  now  (1876)  a  woman,  and  in  New  York 
one  was  recently  appointed  commissioner  of 
the  state  charities.  Women  were  first  ap- 
pointed to  clerkships  in  the  public  departments 
at  Washington  under  President  Lincoln ;  hun- 
dreds have  since  been  employed  there,  and 
are  found  to  be  especially  expert  and  accurate 
in  handling  money  in  the  treasury.  At  several 
universities  they  are  admitted  as  students  and 
receive  academical  degrees.  Elizabeth  Black- 
well  was  in  1849  the  first  to  receive  the  degree 
of  M.  D.,  conferred  upon  her  by  the  medical 
school  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  In  1854  she  and 
her  sister  Emily  opened  the  New  York  in- 
firmary for  women  and  children,  greatly  as- 
sisted by  Mary  Elizabeth  Zakrzewska,  the  ori- 
ginator of  the  scheme ;  the  latter  graduated  at 
the  medical  school  of  Cleveland,  and  in  1863 
founded  a  great  institution  at  Boston,  serving 
under  her  direction  both  as  a  hospital  and  a 
school.  Antoinette  L.  Brown  (Blackwell)  was 
among  the  first  to  be  ordained  as  a  minister  of 
religion,  at  Ilenrietta,  N.  Y. ;  and  many  other 
women  have  chosen  the  clerical,  medical,  and 
legal  professions,  or  excelled  as  lecturers. — 
The  American  machinery  of  conventions  for 
the  promotion  of  reforms  does  not  prevail  in 
England;  but  owing  to  the  larger  prepon- 
derance of  women  employed  there  in  hard 
labor  and  under  adverse  circumstances  as  gov- 
ernesses and  in  other  callings,  the  movement 
is  gaining  ground  in  London  and  other  cities. 
Mary  WoUstonecraft,  wife  of  William  Godwin, 
was  among  the  pioneers.  Her  "Vindication 
of  the  Rights  of  Women  "  (London,  1791)  led 
Frances  Wright  to  disseminate  the  same  views 
in  the  United  States.  John  Stuart  Mill  and  his 
wife  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  cause  in 
both  hemispheres.  On  May  2, 1867,  he  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  reform  bill  in  favor  of 
female  suffrage,  on  the  ground  that  the  con- 
stitution made  taxation  and  representation  co- 
existent, and  that  it  had  been  granted  in  coun- 
ties and  boroughs  in  previous  eras.  The  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  196  votes;  but  76  favor- 
ed it,  including  Sir  G.  Bowyer  and  Prof.  Faw- 
cett.  In  1869  Russell  Gumey,  the  recorder  of 
London,  put  forward  a  bill,  originaDy  proposed 
by  Mr.  Locke  King,  for  protecting  the  800,000 
wage-earning  and  other  married  women  in 
their  property.  In  1870  it  was  adopted,  but 
so  much  modified  in  the  house  of  lords  that 
women  still  remain  incompetent  to  use,  be- 
queati,  or  hold  their  own  money.  The  ele- 
mentary education  act  of  1870  made  women 
eligible  to  school  boards ;  and  at  the  first  elec- 
tion, toward  the  close  of  that  year,  Dr.  Eliza- 
beth Anderson-Garrett,  a  well  known  advocate 
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of  womaD^s  rights,  received  in  Marylebone 
over  45,000  votes,  being  20,000  more  than  any 
other  candidate  in  any  metropolitan  ward. 
Emily  Davis  was  returned  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  Manchester  Lydia  Baker.  Dr.  Garrett 
and  her  sister,  Mary  Oarpenter,  Mrs.  Fawcett, 
and  Frances  Power  Oobbe  are  among  the  more 
prominent  advocates,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Frank 
Hill,  wife  of  the  editor  of  the  London  "  Daily 
News,*'  which  favors  the  movement.  Harriet 
Martineau,  Florence  Nightingale,  Emily  Faith- 
full,  and  other  distingaished  persons  of  both 
sexes,  contribute  in  various  degrees  to  give 
moral  force  to  the  English  movement ;  but  the 
death  of  Mr.  Mill  in  1873  deprived  it  of  its 
most  influential  champion.  The  granting  of 
the  elective  franchise  to  women  continues  to 
be  urged  in  parliament.  In  1870  Jacob  Brizht, 
brother  of  John  Bright,  brought  forward  a 
bill  in  its  favor,  which  passed  to  a  second  read- 
ing May  4  by  a  majority  of  124  to  91  votes. 
It  was  opposed  by  the  government  and  thrown 
out,  May  12.  His  motion  was  again  rejected 
by  220  to  167  votes,  May  8,  1871 ;  by  222  to 
143,  May  1,  1872,  Mr.  Disraeli  giving  a  silent 
vote  with  the  minority;  and  by  222  to  155, 
April  80,  1873.  The  motion  is  made  annually, 
and  with  about  the  same  results.  In  1876  it 
was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  and 
strongly  opposed  by  John  Bright,  on  the 
ground  that  the  franchise  would  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  interests  of  the  women  themselves, 
and  that  the  principle  is  untenable  and  incon- 
sistent with  universal  experience ;  and  though 
sipported  by  his  brother,  by  Fawcett,  and  other 
liberals,  it  was  rejected  on  April  26  by  239 
a^unst  152.  Women  are  now  employed  in 
various  public  offices  in  England,  but  most  ex- 
tensively in  the  postal  service. — French  women 
evince  little  or  no  interest  in  this  question. 
Even  during  the  period  when  society  had  been 
revolutionized  by  innovators  like  Rousseau,  an 
attempt  made  by  Rosa  Lacombe  (1792)  to  en- 
list in  its  favor  the  council  of  Paris  proved  alto- 
gether abortive.  Nor  have  the  views  of  Fou- 
rier, Saint-Simon,  Michelet,  Auguste  Comte, 
Mme.  Dudevant  (George  Sand),  Laboulaye,  and 
Legouve  produced  any  impression  beyond  the 
realms  of  thought.  Jenny  d'HSricourt's  La 
fevMM  affranchie  (1860),  L6on  Richer's  Le 
droit  desfemmeBy  a  periodical  (1868-70),  and 
Olympe  Audouard*s  and  Andr6  L^o's  (L6onie 
Ohampseix's)  lectures  fell  dead.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  more  women  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile life  and  in  government  tobacco  shops 
and  similar  occupations  in  France  than  in  any 
other  country.  Public  opinion  is  favorable  to 
their  employment  in  every  occupation  except- 
ing in  the  special  spheres  of  men.  In  Ger- 
many many  thoughtful  works  have  appeared 
in  the  last  and  the  present  century,  advocating 
a  wider  scope  for  female  activity.  The  reve- 
lation of  1848  produced  organs  and  associations 
in  Leipsic  and  Berlin.  In  1865  the  first  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  former  citv.  Saxony 
abrogated  in  1806  the  laws  excluding  women 


from  postal,  telegraph,  and  kindred  offices.  In 
1865  Lette  founded  in  Berlin  the  association 
still  known  under  his  name,  for  promoting  the 
industrial  progress  of  women ;  smce  his  death 
(Dec.  8,  1868)  it  has  been  directed  by  Prof. 
Holtzendorff,  and  it  became  the  model  of  nu- 
merous similar  organizations  in  the  German  and 
Austrian  empires.  Among  the  most  active  ad- 
vocates at  the  present  day  is  Jenny  Hirsch  at 
Berlin.  Fanny  Lewald  joined  her  in  1869  in 
editing  Die  Frauenwelty  and  in  1870  she  es- 
tablished another  journal,  Der  Frauenanwalt, 
Conspicuous  among  novelists  interested  in  the 
movement  was  Luise  MtLhlbach,  who  died  in 
1873.  In  Switzerland,  the  university  of  Zarich 
has  many  Russian  and  American  female  medi' 
oal  students,  to  whom  it  awards  degrees;  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Goegg  has  founded  at  Geneva  an 
international  women's  association.  In  Italy, 
where  not  a  few  women  excel  in  science  and 
literature,  there  are  several  organs  specially 
devoted  to  their  interests,  and  prominent  wri- 
ters like  Dora  d^Istria  favor  the  cause.  But 
the  traditions  and  institutions  of  Europe  mili- 
tate against  the  movement,  especially  among 
the  Latin  races. — See  *^  Woman  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Oentury,*'  by  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli 
(New  York,  1845;  edited  by  A.  B.  FuUer, 
1855) ;  "  History  of  the  Condition  of  Women 
in  all  Ages  and  Nations,^'  by  Lydia  Maria  Child 
(2  vols..  New  York,  1845;  5th  ed.,  1854); 
"Woman  in  America,"  by  Maria  J.  Mcintosh 
(New  York,  1850) ;  "  Woman  and  her  Needs," 
by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith  (New  York, 
1851) ;  Die  Frauen  und  ihr  Berttf^  by  Luisa 
Btlchner  (Frankfort,  1855;  8d  ed.,  1860; 
translated  into  English,  Russian,  and  Dutch); 
"  Woman's  Rights  under  the  Law,"  by  Mrs.  C. 
H.  Dall  (Boston,  1862) ;  "The  Employment  of 
Women:  a  Cyclopaedia  of  Woman's  Work," 
by  Virginia  Penny  (Boston,  1863);  "Woman 
and  her  Era,"  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Famham  (2  vols., 
New  York,  1864) ;  Desfemmes  par  unefemme^ 
by  Dora  dlstria  (Paris  and  iBrussols,  1864; 
translated  into  English,  Russian,  and  Italian) ; 
"The  College,  the  Market,  and  the  Court;  or 
Woman's  Relation  to  Education,  Labor,  and 
Law,"  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Dall  (Boston,  18rt7): 
"  Woman's  Rights,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Todd 
(New  York,  1868);  "The  Subjection  of  Wo- 
men," by  J.  S.  Mill  (London,  1869);  and  "The 
Rights  of  Women :  a  Comparison  of  the  rela- 
tive legal  Status  of  the  Sexes  in  the  chief  Coun- 
tries of  Western  Civilization  "  (London,  1875). 
WOMBAT  {phoBcolomyM  wombat,  Per.  and 
Les.),  a  herbivorous  marsupial  mammal,  inhab- 
iting New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Tas- 
mania, and  the  small  islands  in  Bass  striuts. 
The  generic  name  means  pouched  rat;  it  is 
also  called  badger  by  the  colonists  from  its 
burrowing  habits,  and  ursine  opossum  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  small  bear.  In  the  teeth  and 
gnawing  propensities  it  greatly  resembles  a 
rodent  animal,  the  incisors  being  two  in  each 
jaw,  long  and  chisel-like;  canines  wantin^r, 
leaving  a  considerable  gap  between  the  incisors 
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and  molars;  the  latter  are  rootless,  with  flat 
orowns  surrounded  by  enamel,  there  being  a 
deep  furrow  down  the  inside  of  the  upper  and 
outside  of  the  lower  ones ;  the  whole  number 
of  teeth  is  24 ;  the  body  of  the  atlas  remains 
permanently  cartilaginous,  the  ribs  are  15  or 
16  pairs,  the  humerus  has  an  opening  between 
the  condyles  and  the  inner  one  perforated,  and 
the  patella  is  absent ;  there  is  a  short  c»cnm 
and  yermiform  appendage.  It  is  2  or  8  ft. 
long,  plump,  with  a  thick  coat  of  long,  grayish 
brown,  woolly  hair;  head  large,  wide,  flat, 
and  rabbit-like,  with  upper  lip  cleft,  and  small 
eyes  and  ears;  legs  short  and  nearly  equal, 
and  the  feet  flye-toed,  all  except  the  smaU  in- 
ner one  of  the  hind  feet  with  long  claws ;  tail 
half  an  inch,  nearly  naked.  The  animal  walks 
on  the  soles,  which  are  broad  and  naked.  It 
is  nocturnal  and  slow-moying,  living  in  holes 
among  the  rocks  or  in  burrows  dug  by  itself; 
the  food  consists  of  grass  and  roots ;  it  is  easily 
domesticated,  and  has  three  or  four  young  at  a 


Wombat  (Phaacolomys  wombat). 

birth.  In  the  mountainous  districts  near  Port 
Jackson  its  flesh  is  preferred  to  that  of  all  other 
animals  of  Australia.  Remains  of  a  fossil  spe- 
cies haye  been  found  in  the  cayes  at  Welling- 
ton yalley,  Australia. 

WOOD  (A.  8.  wudu),  the  substance  forming 
the  body  of  the  trunk  and  branches  of  a  tree. 
The  stems  of  flowering  plants  are  made  up  of 
cells  of  two  kinds;  the  soft  parts  consist  of 
thin  and  but  little  elongated  cells,  which  to- 
gether form  ceUular  tissue,  and  running  through 
these  are  elongated  tough  and  fibre-like  cells 
forming  woody  tissue.  In  stems  of  only  one 
season's  duration,  the  proportion  of  woody  tis- 
sae  is  small,  and  these  are  called  herbaceous, 
and  the  plants  herbs.  In  stems  which  last 
from  year  to  year  the  woody  tissue  largely 
preponderates  oyer  the  cellular,  and  such  stems 
famish  the  substance  known  as  wood.  The 
characters  of  ceUular  and  woody  tissue  are 
giyen  under  Plant,  and  in  that  article  will 
also  be  found  an  account  of  the  manner  of  the 
growth  and  annual  increase  of  stems,  and  mat- 
ters relating  to  their  structure  which  haye  a 
direct  relation  to  their  yalue  and  utility  as 
wood.  The  stems  of  endogens,  while  they  are 
841  yoL.  xyi. — i5 


often  of  great  utility  in  the  countries  producing 
them  (see  Palm),  form  no  appreciable  portion 
of  the  wood  of  commerce,  and  are  but  little 
used  in  temperate  climates.  Small  quantities 
of  Palmyra,  porcupine,  and  speckled  woods, 
from  the  stems  of  the  cocoanut  and  other  palms, 
are  employed  by  the  makers  of  ornamental 
cabinet  work,  usually  in  the  form  of  yeneers. 
The  great  class  of  exogenous  plants  furnishes 
most  of  the  material  known  as  wood ;  in  these 
the  woody  tissue  is  arranged  in  a  circle  around 
a  central  pith,  and  the  stem  increases  in  diame- 
ter by  the  formation  of  an  annual  layer  upon 
the  outside  of  the  old  wood ;  the  character  of 
these  annual  layers,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  woody  tissue  is  interpenetrated  by  plates 
of  cellular  tissue,  the  medullary  rays,  greatly 
affect  the  physical  properties  of  the  wood.  In 
chemical  composition  the  different  kinds  of 
wood  yary  greatly ;  the  basis  of  the  wood  cells 
is  the  same  as  that  of  those  forming  cellular 
tissue,  the  principle  cellulose  (CitHsoOio),  iden- 
tical in  composition  with  starch,  dextrine,  and 
other  principles,  and  but  little  different  from 
the  sugars.  But  the  cells  soon  become  thick- 
ened by  the  deposit  upon  their  interior  of  a 
substance  which  renders  them  harder  and 
thicker ;  this  incrusting  material  was  formerly 
regarded  as  a  distinct  principle,  to  which  the 
name  lignine  was  giyen,  but  it  is  now  regarded 
as  a  mixture  of  different  substances,  which  on 
account  of  the  diflSculty  of  separating  them 
from  one  another,  and  from  cellulose,  have 
not  been  analyzed ;  these,  according  to  their 
solubility  in  or  relations  to  chemical  reagents, 
haye  receiyed  the  names  lignose,  lignone,  lig- 
nine, and  lignireose.  Besides  these,  under  the 
collectiye  name  of  lignine,  yarious  resins,  col- 
oring matters,  and  principles  peculiar  to  par- 
ticular genera  and  families  of  plants,  are  depos- 
ited in  the  cells,  as  well  as  the  earthy  matters 
that  appear  in  the  ash  when  wood  is  burned ; 
some  of  these  deposits  constitute  the  chief  yal- 
ue of  particular  kinds  of  wood,  such  as  those 
used  in  dyeing,  or  to  afford  medicinal  extracts. 
In  many  stems  the  change  produced  by  the 
filling  up  of  the  ceUs  is  yery  marked,  the  older 
wood  being  much  darker  and  harder;  this  is 
called  heart  wood,  and  the  newer  tissues,  in 
which  the  change  has  not  taken  place,  are  called 
sap  wood.  In  some  cases  the  heart  wood  does 
not  become  colored,  and  its  ceUs  are  but  little 
thickened,  as  in  the  white  pine,  poplar,  and 
tulip  tree,  technically  known  as  white  timber 
or  white  woods.  The  heart  wood  has  ceased 
to  take  any  part  in  the  yegetatiye  processes, 
being  practically  dead,  and  is  of  no  use  to 
the  tree  except  by  mechanically  strengthening 
the  trunk ;  hence  it  is  not  rare  to  find  trees  in 
good  health  from  which  the  centre  has  been 
remoyed  by  decay. — ^Trees  are  usually  felled  in 
winter,  when  yegetation  is  at  rest,  though  it 
has  been  asserted  that  if  they  are  felled  when 
in  full  growth,  and  the  bark  remoyed,  the  dry- 
ing is  more  thorough.  The  wood,  at  whateyer 
time  the  tree  may  be  cut,  contains  a  largei 
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amount  of  moisture,  which  mnst  be  removed 
to  fit  it  for  most  uses ;  when  the  moisture  is 
allowed  to  pass  ofF  spontaneously,  the  opera- 
tion is  called  seasoning.  Logs  and  beams, 
whether  hewn  or  sawed,  are  called  timber. 
The  term  lumber  is  applied,  chielly  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  beams,  or  to  the  material  sawed 
into  planks  and  boards,  or  made  into  siding, 
shingles,  laths,  &c.  The  sawing  is  usually 
done  soon  after  felling,  as  the  operation  of 
seasoning  is  thereby  much  hastened ;  while  a 
solid  stick  requires  several  years  to  dry,  boards 
will  be  sufficiently  seasoned  in  a  single  year ; 
seasoning  goes  on  most  rapidly  under  cover, 
and  boards  are  piled  up  with  sticks  between 
them  to  allow  of  a  free  circulation  of  air.  A 
previous  immersion  in  water  for  several  months, 
by  removing  some  soluble  substances  from  the 
wood,  causes  it  to  dry  more  rapidly  afterward. 
The  loss  of  moisture  is  accompanied  in  most 
cases  by  shrinkage,  the  amount  of  which  varies 
with  the  kind  of  wood;  in  the  redwood  of 
Oalif ornia  it  is  imperceptible,  and  with  this  no 
regard  is  paid  to  seasoning,  while  some  oaks 
shrink  as  much  as  half  an  inch  to  the  foot. 
For  nice  work,  ordinary  seasoning  is  supple- 
mented by  kiln  drying,  the  lumber  being  ex- 
posed in  a  chamber  to  currents  of  air  heated 
to  from  lOO"*  to  SOO""  F.  A  patent  has  been 
taken  for  drying  lumber  on  a  large  scale  by 
means  of  saperheated  steam. — The  durability 
of  wood,  i, «.,  its  power  of  resisting  decay,  does 
not  appear  to  be  associated  with  any  other 
quality,  as  the  most  durable  woods  are  found 
among  light  and  heavy  kinds;  woods  which 
decay  rapidly  when  exposed  to  alteraate  mois- 
ture and  dryness  are  often  remarkably  durable 
when  kept  either  altogether  dry  or  constant- 
ly under  water.  Larch,  a  comparatively  light 
wood,  and  locust,  a  very  heavy  one,  are  al- 
most indestructible  under  the  most  unfavor- 
able conditions.  Sap  wood  is  generally  much 
less  durable  than  heart  wood,  even  when  pro- 
tected from  the  weather.  (See  Dry  Rot,  and 
Pbeskbvation  op  Wood.)  The  properties  of 
density  or  hardness  and  specific  gravity  bear  a 
direct  relation  to  one  another.  One  of  the 
lightest  known  woods  is  that  of  anona  palus- 
trU  of  Brazil,  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
0*206,  somewhat  lighter  than  cork ;  and  per- 
haps the  heaviest  is  the  ironbark  of  Australia 
{eucalyptus  resin\fera)^  of  which  the  specific 
gravity  is  1'426.  In  the  hard  and  heavy  woods, 
the  fibres  are  very  small,  the  rings  of  annual 
growth  exceedingly  narrow,  and  the  tissues 
filled  with  incrusting  substances.  Flexibility 
and  elasticity  are  usually  associated  qualities, 
and  are  found  in  their  greatest  perfection  in 
straight-grained  woods  that  are  free  from  knots ; 
as  in  such  woods  the  fibres  are  not  inclined 
to  interlace,  they  split  readily ;  the  ash,  used 
for  oars,  lancewood,  valued  for  fishing  rods, 
and  hickory,  so  fiexible  that  when  split  it  is 
woven  into  baskets,  are  woods  of  this  kind. 
Woods  not  naturally  flexible  are  made  so  tem- 
porarily by  steaming  them,  and  are  then  bent 


to  the  desired  shape  by  powerful  machines. 
The  most  rigid  and  toughest  woods  are  those 
in  which  the  fibres  interlace  and  cross  one  an- 
other at  an  oblique  angle ;  such  woods  are  diffi- 
cult to  split,  and  when  the  parts  are  torn  asun- 
der the  surfaces  are  ragged,  in  consequence  of 
the  breaking  of  the  fibres ;  among  native  woods 
the  elm  has  the  quality  of  toughness  in  a  use- 
ful degree,  and  the  hop  hornbeam  and  tupelo 
are  still  more  difficult  to  split;  lignum  vit»  is 
remarkably  tough,  and  cannot  be  worked  by 
splitting. — ^The  beauty  of  woods  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  other  qualities  uian  color, 
though  that  is  important  Though  an  exoge- 
nous stem  is  practically  made  up  of  rings  of 
growth  one  with  another,  many  causes  inter- 
fere with  the  regularity  of  this  arrangement, 
and  a  longitudinu  section,  instead  of  showing 
a  series  of  straight  lines,  presents  a  great  diver- 
sity of  figare  and  variety  of  light  and  shade. 
Much  of  the  beauty  of  a  wo^  will  depend 
upon  the  manner  of  dividing  it ;  if  the  sawing 
is  done  somewhat  obliquely,  beauties  are  devel- 
oped that  are  not  visible  when  an  exact  longi- 
tadinal  cut  is  made.  Much  of  the  beauty  of 
some  woods  depends  upon  the  medullary  rays, 
already  mentioned  as  plates  of  cellular  tissue 
running  radially  across  the  woody  fibres;  if 
the  wood  be  cut  tangentially,  only  the  ends  of 
these  rays  will  be  exposed,  but  by  catting  in 
the  direction  in  which  they  run,  a  beautifully 
varied  surface  is  presented,  on  which  the  me- 
dullary rays  reflect  the  light  in  a  most  pleasing 
manner.  Knots,  so  often  a  blemish  in  lumber 
for  carpentry,  are  in  some  woods  the  cause  of 
great  beauty ;  these  knots  may  be  due  to  that 
portion  of  a  living  branch  which  is  imbedded 
within  the  trunk,  or  to  one  that  in  the  early 
life  of  the  tree  has  perished,  and  a  portion  of 
which  remains  within  the  trunk,  covered  by  a 
more  recent  growth  of  wood ;  either  case  pro- 
daces  contorted  fibres,  changes  in  density,  and 
difference  in  color,  which  greatly  increase  the 
beauty  of  the  wood.  The  portion  of  a  trunk 
where  large  branches  fork,  the  burs  or  gnarls 
produced  by  some  trees,  and  the  base  of  the 
trunk  where  it  is  joined  by  the  large  roots,  all 
present  irregularities  of  fibre,  and  are  tunied 
to  account  by  the  workers  of  ornamental  wood* 
In  sagar  maple  individual  trees  are  occasion- 
ally found  in  which  there  is  a  curious  contor^ 
tion  of  fibre,  producing  upon  the  polished  sur- 
face the  appearance  of  little  projections  rising 
from  within  small  cavities ;  this  is  known  as 
birdseye  maple. — Colors  in  woods  vary  from 
the  almost  pure  white  of  the  holly  to  the  jet 
black  of  ebony;  they  are  sometimes  of  uni- 
form tint,  but  frequently,  as  in  mahogany  and 
black  walnut,  there  are  different  shades  of  the 
same  color ;  in  rosewood,  zebra  wood,  Amboyna 
wood,  and  others,  two  or  more  colors  are  con- 
trasted or  blended.  But  few  colored  woods 
fade  upon  exposure  to  the  light,  and  in  most 
the  color  is  deepened  by  time,  as  in  mahogany 
and  black  walnut ;  sometimes  the  effect  of  age 
is  produced  by  applying  lime  water  to  the  wood 
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before  vamishing  or  oiling  it.  Staining  is  often 
resorted  to,  and  expensive  colored  woods  are 
imitated  in  a  manner  to  deceive  all  but  ex- 
perts. The  number  of  woods  esteemed  for 
their  odor  is  few,  sandal  wood  and  camphor 
wood  being  the  principal.  The  ornamental 
woods,  or  fancy  woods  as  they  are  termed  in 
trade,  are  often  very,  costly,  and  are  used  in 
the  form  of  thin  slices  or  veneer,  glued  to  a 
base  of  common  wood.  (See  Yeneeb.)  A  few 
years  ago  a  company  undertook  the  manufac- 
ture of  wood  hangings,  to  be  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  paper  hangings ;  the  wood  was  sliced 
ofif  in  a  continuous  roll,  as  thin  as  ordinary 
wall  paper,  having  been  first  impregnated  with 
glycerine  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  brittle. 
— One  of  the  principal  uses  to  which  wood  of 
nearly  all  kinds  has  hitherto  been  applied  by 
all  nations,  and  still  is  in  many  countries,  is 
that  of  fuel.  (See  Fuel.)  Different  kinds  of 
wood  vary  greatly  in  their  value  as  fuel.  In 
America  the  most  valuable  fire  wood  for  warm- 
ing apartments,  and  that  used  as  a  standard 
for  comparison,  is  shell-bark  hickory.  Sugar 
maple  and  beech,  named  in  the  order  of  their 
value,  tiiough  very  nearly  equal,  are  also  very 
valuable  woods  for  fuel,  forming  bright  solid 
coals.  Among  the  special  uses  for  which  par- 
ticular woods  are  peculiarly  adapted,  there  is 
none  more  striking  than  that  of  boxwood  for 
engravings,  for  which  no  substitute  approach- 
ing it  in  all  requisites  has  been  found ;  in  the 
Dualities  of  hardness  and  evenness  of  texture, 
(lowing  of  the  cutting  of  lines  so  delicate  that 
they  can  only  be  seen  by  a  strong  magnifier, 
it  has  no  equal.  Elm  is  preferred  to  ah  oth- 
er woods  for  wagon  hubs.  The  locust,  while 
it  makes  the  most  durable  of  gate  and  fence 
posts,  is  the  most  valued  wood  for  making  the 
treenails  used  in  ship  building ;  it  is  not  only 
used  largely  in  this  country,  but  large  quan- 
tities are  annually  exported  for  the  purpose. 
For  oars  ash  is  used  almost  exclusively ;  and 
for  gun  stocks,  walnut.  In  the  articles  upon 
the  different  trees  in  this  Gyclopcedia  the  spe- 
cial uses  to  which  their  wood  is  adapted  are 
mentioned ;  and  the  following  list  presents  the 
woods  in  most  common  use  for  the  purposes 
named: 

Su4ldinff.^-SMp  building:  eedar,  pine  (deals\  fir,  lareb, 
elm,  oak,  lociut,  teak.  Wet  conBtracnons  (as  piles,  founda- 
tioiM,  flnmea,  Ac.) :  elm,  alder,  beech,  oak,  plane  tree,  white 
cedar,  and  palmetto  ft>r  wharrea.  House  carpentry :  pine, 
osk.  wbtteWood,  chestnut  ash,  spmce,  sycamore. 

Machinery  and  miUtn>rk.—Fnme6:  ash,  beech,  birch, 
pine,  elm,  mahofmny,  oak.  Rollers,  See. :  box,  li^nm  vitie, 
mabogmny,  service  tree.  Teeth  of  wheels:  crab  tree,  horn- 
beam, kicuat,  serrlce  tree.  Foondery  patterns:  alder,  pine, 
maboffanv. 
niini 


ure. — Common:  beech,  birch,  cedar,  cherry,  pine, 
whitewood.  Beat  Aimitare:  Amboyna,  black  ebony,  cherry, 
nuhotrany,  maple,  oak,  rosewood,  satin  wood,  sandal  wood, 
ehestnnt,  cedar,  tnlip  wood,  wahiut,  zebra  wood,  ebony. 

The  better  known  woods  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  properties  for  which  they  are  most 
valued  as  follows : 

^agticitf/.-^Aih.    hazel,    bickoiy,    lancewood,  ehestnnt 
(small),  anake  wood,  yew. 


ElatiMiy  and  to«^Aft<«f.— Beech,  efan,  lignum  tita,  oak, 
walnat,  hornbeam. 

£ven  ffrain  (for  carving  or  engraving).— Pear,  pine,  box, 
lime  tree. 

l>urabUUy.—ln  dry  worics:  cedar,  oak,  poplar,  yellow 
pine,  chestnut.    Exposed  to  weather;  larch,  locust. 

Coloring  matters.— Eed:  Brazil,  braziletto,  camwood,  log- 
wood, Nicaragua,  red  Sanders,  sapan  wood.  Green:  green 
ebony.    Yellow:  Aistlc,  Zante. 

Scent. — Camphor  wood,  cedar,  rosewood,  sandal  wood, 
satin  wood,  sassafras. 

For  the  resistance  to  strain  of  different  woods, 
see  Strength  of  Matebials. — 8ee  ''Timber 
and  Timber  Trees,"  by  Thomas  Laslett,  timber 
inspector  to  the  admiralty  of  Great  Britain 
(London,  1875). 

WOOD)  the  name  of  five  counties  in  the 
United  States.  I.  A  N.  W.  county  of  West 
Virginia,  separated  from  Ohio  by  the  Ohio 
river,  and  drained  by  the  Dttle  Kanawha; 
area,  about  400  sq.  m. ;  pon.  in  1870,  11,046, 
of  whom  718  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  Iron  ore  and  bitu- 
minous coal  are  found.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Parkersburg  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  68,190  bushels  of  wheat,  5,929  of  rye, 
827,506  of  Indian  com,  80,889  of  oats,  188,289 
of  potatoes,  215,576  lbs.  of  butter,  24,880  of 
wool,  21,890  of  tobacco,  and  5,578  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  2,745  horses,  2,768  milch  cows, 
8,410  other  cattle,  30,419  sheep,  and  6,206 
swine;  1  manufactory  of  boots  and  shoes,  1 
of  cars,  22  of  cooperage,  8  of  furniture,  2  of 
stoves,  &c.,  8  of  rectified  coal  oil,  1  flour  mill, 
1  planing  mill,  and  5  saw  mills.  Capital,  Par- 
kersburg. 11.  A  N.  E.  county  of  Texas,  bound- 
ed S.  W.  by  the  Sabine  river ;  area,  840  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,894,  of  whom  1,247  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  undulating  or  level, 
and  diversified  by  prairie  and  woodland,  and 
the  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  1,295  bushels  of  wheat,  201,547 
of  Indian  com,  88,088  of  sweet  potatoes,  11,- 
922  lbs.  of  butter,  and  8,919  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  2,226  horses,  8,896  milch  cows, 
8,698  other  cattle,  2,576  sheep,  20,155  swine, 
and  12  saw  mills.  Capital,  Quitman.  III.  A 
N.  W.  county  of  Ohio,  bounded  N.  W.  by  the 
Maumee  river,  and  drained  by  the  Portage  and 
its  branches;  area,  590  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
24,596.  The  surface  is  level,  in  some  places 
swampy,  and  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  A  neavy 
growth  of  timber  covers  a  large  portion  of  the 
county.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern  and  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton,  and  Dayton  railroads.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  256,545  bushels  of 
wheat,  809,272  of  Indian  com,  282,864  of 
oats,  131,600  of  potatoes,  562,808  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, 126,064  of  wool,  and  28,579  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  6,982  horses,  7,000  milch  cows, 
8,448  other  cattle,  88,085  sheep,  and  15,749 
swine;  7  manufactories  of  carriages  and  wag- 
ons, 5  of  wooden  ware,  5  fiour  mills,  and  88 
sawmills.  Capital,  Bowling  Green.  IV.  A  cen- 
tral county  of  Wisconsin,  drained  by  the  W'is- 
consin  and  Yellow  rivers  and  their  branches; 
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area,  828  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  8,912;  in 
1875,  6,048.  The  sarface  is  undulating  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Pe- 
pin rsdlroad  traverses  it.  The  chief  prodao- 
tion  in  1870  were  8,659  bushels  of  wheat,  6,948 
of  rye,  14,586  of  Indian  com,  17,430  of  oats, 
28,468  of  potatoes,  46,648  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
8,796  tons  of  hay.  There  were  291  horses, 
594  milch  cows,  1,119  other  cattle,  440  sheep, 
and  587  swine;  1  tannery,  1  currying  estab- 
lishment, 1  machine  shop,  and  17  saw  mills. 
Capital,  Grand  Rapids.  Y.  A  B.  £.  county  of 
Dakota,  recently  formed  and  not  included  in 
the  census  of  1870;  area,  576  s^.  m.  It  con- 
tains several  lakes.    The  surface  is  rolling. 

WOOD^  Aifliwiy  i^  an  English  antiquary, 
bom  in  Oxford,  Deo.  17,  1682,  died  Nov.  29, 
1695.  He  was  educated  at  Merton  college,  Ox- 
ford, and  about  1655  began  to  transcribe  the 
monumental  inscriptions  and  arms  in  the  parish 
churches  and  college  chapels  of  the  city  and 
university,  which  led  to  his  **  History  and  An- 
tiquities of  Oxford,"  which  was  sold  to  the 
university,  translated  into  Latin,  and  published 
in  1674.  He  is  better  known  by  his  '^  A  theme 
Oxonienses,  an  exact  History  of  all  the  Writers 
and  Bishops  who  have  had  their  Education  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  from  1500  to  1690, 
to  which  are  added  the  Fasti  or  Annals  of  the 
said  University"  (2  vols.  foL,  1691-'2),  greatly 
improved  by  Dr.  Bliss  (4  vols.  4to,  1818-'20). 

WOOD,  Jokn  Geoife.    Bee  supplement. 

WOOD)  Mrs.  Henry.    See  supplement. 

WOOD,  B«bcrt,  a  British  archsQologist,  bom 
at  Riverstown,  Ireland,  in  1716,  died  near 
London,  Sept.  9,  1771.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  visited  Italy,  made  the  tour  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria  in  1750,  with  an  Italian 
architect  named  Borra  as  a  draughtsman,  and 
published  "The  Ruins  of  Palmyra"  (foL,  1758, 
with  57  plates),  and  "The  Ruins  of  Balbec" 
(fol.,  1757,  with  46  plates).  From  1759  to  1765 
he  was  under-secretary  of  state.  His  "  Essay 
on  the  original  Genius  and  Writings  of  Homer  " 
was  published  posthumously  (4to,  1775). 

WOOD,  WUHaBi  Maxwell,  an  American  surgeon, 
born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  May  27,  1809.  He 
graduated  M.  D.  at  the  uuiversity  of  Maryland 
in  1829,  entered  the  navy  as  an  assistant  sur- 
ffeon,  and  was  promoted  to  be  surgeon  in  1888. 
In  1844-'6  he  was  fleet  surgeon  of  the  Pacific 
squadron,  and  during  the  civil  war  of  the  North 
Atlantic  squadron.  In  1870  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  medicine  and  surgery  of 
the  navy  department,  and  in  1871  promoted  to 
be  surgeon  general.  He  was  retired  in  the 
autumn  of  1872.  He  has  published  "  Wander- 
ing Sketches  of  People  and  Things  in  South 
America,  Polynesia,  California,  and  other 
Places  "  (Philadelphia,  1849) ;  "  A  Shoulder  to 
the  Wheel  of  Progress;"  and  "Fankwei,  or 
the  San  Jacinto  in  the  Seas  of  India,  Ohina,  and 
Japan"  (New  York,  1859). 

WOODBINEi    See  Honetsuokls. 

W00DUID6E|  Itaiadij.    See  Blixd,  voLii^ 
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WOODOHUCK 

WOODBIJBT,  a  W.  county  of  Iowa,  bounded 
W.  by  the  Missouri  and  Big  Sioux  rivers,  which 
separate  it  from  Nebraska  and  Dakota ;  area, 
about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,172.  The 
surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  generally  fer- 
tile. It  is  travers^  by  the  Illinois  Central, 
the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific,  and  the  Dakota 
Southern  railroads.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  99,740  bushels  of  Indian  com,  40,658 
of  oats,  26,040  of  potatoes,  22^  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, and  10,488  tons  of  hay.  There  were  878 
horses,  8,912  cattle,  706  sheep,  and  1,878  swine. 
Capital,  Sioux  City. 

WOODBDET,  Le^  an  American  statesman, 
born  in  Francestown,  N.  H.,  Dec.  22, 1789,  died 
in  Portsmouth,  Sept.  7,  1861.  He  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  college  in  1809,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1812,  and  practised  in  Francestown 
till  1816,  when  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the 
state  senate ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  state  superior 
court.  In  1819  he  removed  to  Portsmouth. 
In  1828  he  was  elected  govemor  of  the  state, 
and  in  1826  became  a  member  and  speaker  of 
the  state  house  of  representatives.  In  the  lat- 
ter year  he  was  also  elected  United  States  sen- 
ator, and  at  the  close  of  his  term  in  1881  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Jackson  secretary 
of  the  navy.  In  1884  he  was  transferred  to 
the  office  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  which 
he  held  during  tiie  remainder  of  President 
Jackson^s  and  the  whole  of  President  Van 
Buren^s  term.  In  1841  he  was  again  elected 
to  the  United  States  senate,  and  in  1845  Presi* 
dent  Polk  appointed  him  a  justice  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  supreme  court,  as  successor  of  Jus- 
tice Story.  He  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
leaders  of  the  democratic  party.  He  published 
with  Judge  Richardson  of  New  Hampshire  a 
volume  of  law  reports,  and  his  **  Political,  Ju- 
dicial, and  Literary  Writings"  appeared  post- 
humously (8  vols.  8vo,  Boston,  1852). 

WOOD€flCCK,  the  common  name  of  an  Amer- 
ican rodent  {ctretomys  monaXj  Gmel.),  the  ge- 
neric characters  of  which  have  been  given  un- 
der Mabmot.  It  is  15  to  18  in.  long,  the  color 
varying  from  blackish  to  grizzled  above,  and 
chestnut  red  below ;  the  feet  are  always  dark, 
and  the  tail  blackish,  sometimes  with  grayish 
rings.  The  form  is  thick  and  clumsy,  neck 
hai&y  apparent,  bead  broad  and  flat,  lega 
short  and  thick,  and  tail  short  and  bushy ;  the 
nose  is  wide,  lips  full  and  fleshy,  eyes  small, 
and  ears  short;  feet  large,  and  naked  below; 
hur  rather  soft,  and  wluskers  long  and  stout; 
there  are  rudimentary  cheek  pouches ;  stomach 
simple,  and  cecum  large ;  there  are  glands  just 
witikin  the  rectum,  which  secrete  a  sligntlj 
offensive  substance.  It  is  found  from  Hudson 
bay  to  South  Oarolina,  and  west  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Rocky  mountains.  From  its 
voracity  and  burrowing  habits  it  is  often  called 
the  ground  hog ;  it  digs  deep  holes  in  the  fields, 
on  sides  of  hiUs,  or  under  rocks  in  the  woods, 
in  a  slanting  direction,  at  first  upward  to  keep 
QOt  the  water,  with  several  compartments,  and 
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usaaDy  with  more  than  one  entrance ;  it  passes 
the  winter  in  the  burrow,  in  a  lethargic  state. 
The  food  consists  of  various  plants,  fruits,  and 
vegetables;  they  are  especially  fond  of  red 


Wooddmek  (Arotomys  mouuc). 

clover ;  they  frequently  make  their  incursions 
at  midday,  posting  sentinels;  they  are  very 
vigilant,  and  their  sense  of  hearing  is  remark- 
ably acute ;  they  are  very  cleanly,  and  are  easily 
tamed ;  they  have  five  or  six  young  at  a  birth ; 
they  fight  boldly,  and  are  more  than  a  match 
for  a  dog  of  equid  size.  The  fiesh  is  rank,  but 
IB  sometimes  eaten. 

WOMNXHIK,  a  game  bird  of  the  snipe  family. 
The  American  woodcock  (philoheia  minor^ 
Gray)  is  11  in.  long  and  17  in.  in  alar  extent; 
the  body  is  stout,  and  the  head,  bill,  and  eyes 
very  large ;  the  last  are  placed  very  far  back ; 
the  tibisQ  are  short  and  feathered  to  the  joint, 
and  the  toes  cleft  to  the  base ;  wings  short  and 
rounded,  with  the  first  three  primaries  much 


Americoji  Woodcock  (Philobela  minor). 

attenuated,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  equal  and 
longest ;  tarsi  stout,  and  nail  of  hind  toe  very 
short ;  bill  2\  in.  long,  the  upper  mandible  the 
longest ;  tail  short.    The  upper  parts  are  vari- 


egated with  pale  ashy,  yellowish  rufous  of  va- 
rious shades,  and  black ;  on  the  hind  head  are 
three  transverse  black  bands,  alternating  with 
three  others  of  pale  yellowish  rufous ;  a  brown- 
ish black  line  from  eyes  to  bill,  and  one  below 
the  eyes;  lower  parts  pale  rufous,  brightest  on 
the  sides.  It  is  found  all  over  eastern  North 
America;  it  is  nocturnal,  keeping  quiet  by 
day  unless  disturbed  by  sportsmen;  it  fre- 
quents fresh- water  marshes  and  the  margins 
of  streams,  probing  the  mud  and  turning  over 
the  leaves  in  search  of  earth  worms  and  larvae. 
The  sense  of  sight  is  very  acute ;  from  the  ra- 
pidity and  irregularity  of  its  flight  it  is  difficult 
for  an  inexperienced  marksman  to  kill  it ;  it  is 
a  great  favorite  with  epicures,  and  is  gener- 
ally served  with  the  entrails  in.  They  pair  in 
spring,  making  a  nest  of  dried  leaves  and 
grasses,  in  the  woods,  at  the  foot  of  a  bush 
or  fallen  tree ;  the  eggs  are  four  or  five,  If  by 
1^  in.,  dull  yellowish  clay-colored,  with  numer- 
ous patches  of  purplish  brown ;  the  young  run 
as  soon  as  hatched. — ^The  European  woodcock 
{Kolopax  rvMticola^  linn.),  la  hScas$e  of  the 
French,  found  all  over  Europe,  in  N.  Asia,  and 
in  Japan,  is  about  14  in.  long,  with  long  wings, 
the  first  primary  being  the  longest;  the  plu- 
mage is  like  that  of  the  American,  being  vari- 
ously mottled  with  yellowish  and  ruddy  brown- 
ish black  and  gray;  the  head  is  grayish  in 
front,  yellowish  brown  with  transverse  darker 
brown  streaks  behind.  It  is  found  in  dry  and 
high  ground  in  summer,  and  in  the  woods  and 
swamps  in  autumn. 

WOOD  DUCK,  or  Saner  Difk  (aix  ivoriMj 
Boie),  an  American  duck,  with  the  biU  very 
high  at  the  base,  shorter  than  the  head,  the  up- 
per lateral  angle  running  back  much  behind 
the  lower  edge ;  nostrils  very  large,  the  feath- 
ers of  the  forehead  reaching  to  their  posterior 


Wood  Duck  (Aiz  sponsa). 


edge ;  nail  very  large  and  much  hooked,  occu- 
pying the  entire  tip ;  head  crested ;  tail  about 
half  the  length  of  the  wings,  wedge-shaped, 
truncated  at  the  tip,  the  coverts  nearly  as  long 
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as  the  feathers.  The  principal  characters  of 
the  plumage  are :  head  and  crest  metallic  green, 
glossed  on  the  sides  with  purple ;  line  from 
upper  comer  of  bill,  one  behind  eyes,  two  bars 
on  side  of  head  meeting  under  the  chin,  and 
upper  throat  white ;  lower  neck  and  sides  of 
tail  purple,  the  former  with  triangular  spots 
of  white ;  lower  parts  white ;  sides  yellowish 
banded  with  black  and  posteriorly  with  white ; 
speculum  bluish  green,  tipped  with  white ;  pri- 
maries silver  white  externally  at  tip;  back 
uniform,  with  bronzed  and  green  reflections ; 
a  white  crescent  in  front  of  wings  bordered 
with  black ;  scapulars  and  inner  tertials  velvet 
black  with  violet  gloss ;  in  the  female  the  back 
is  more  purplish,  the  sides  of  head  and  neck 
ashy,  about  the  bill  white,  and  lower  neck 
brownish ;  the  eyes  are  red.  It  is  19  in.  long, 
and  29^  in.  in  alar  extent.  It  is  distributed  over 
North  America  as  far  as  the  British  provinces, 
confined  to  fresh  water,  especially  secluded 
ponds  in  woods;  the  flight  is  noiseless,  very 
rapid,  graceful,  and  as  easy  among  the  branches 
of  trees  as  that  of  the  wild  pigeon ;  flocks  of 
50  are  often  seen.  It  breeds  from  April  to 
June,  according  to  latitude,  the  nest  being  made 
in  the  hollow  or  broken  portion  of  a  tree,  and 
usually  in  deep  swamps;  the  eggs  are  6  to  15, 
2  by  li  in.,  pale  buff  and  greenish,  smooth,  and 
laid  on  dried  plants  and  feathers;  they  are 
much  attached  to  their  breeding  places,  and  the 
young  run  and  swim  as  soon  as  hatched,  feeding 
on  aquatic  insects,  files,  and  seeds;  the  adults 
are  excellent  divers,  and  feed  on  acorns,  nuts, 
grapes,  berries,  rice,  insects,  snails,  tadpoles, 
and  small  fry;  the  fiesh  is  best  in  autumn. 
The  sense  of  hearing  is  very  acute,  rendering 
the  bird  rather  shy.  The  chief  enemies  of  the 
adults  are  minks,  raccoons,  and  snakes,  and 
many  of  the  young  are  destroyed  by  snapping 
turtles,  alligators,  and  predaceous  fishes. — The 
only  other  species  is  the  famous  mandarin  duck 
of  China  (A.  galericulata^  Boie),  which  resem- 
bles the  former,  especially  the  females,  with 
some  of  the  quills  enlarged  and  standing  ver- 
tically when  the  wings  are  closed. 

WOOD  ENGRAVING.    See  Enoba  vino. 

WOODFALL,  William,  an  English  journalist, 
bom  in  London  about  1745,  died  there,  Aug.  1, 
1803.  He  was  the  younger  brother  of  Henry 
Sampson  Woodf all,  by  whom  the  "  Public  Ad- 
vertiser "  newspaper  was  conducted  when  the 
letters  of  Junius  were  published  in  it.  He  was 
bred  a  printer,  became  an  actor  for  a  short 
time,  and  was  then  editor  in  succession  of  the 
*^  London  Packet,"  the  "  Morning  Chronicle," 
and  the  "  Diary,"  which  last  journal  he  estab- 
lished in  1789.  In  this  paper  he  published 
daily  long  reports  of  the  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings of  the  previous  day.  He  himself 
sometimes  wrote  these  reports  from  memory, 
and  without  aid  from  notes  or  from  an  amanu- 
ensis, to  the  extent  of  16  columns  of  the  paper. 

WOODFORD.  L  A  N.  central  county  of  Ken- 
tucky, bounded  W.  by  the  Kentucky  river  and 
N.  E.  by  a  branch  of  the  South  Elkhom ;  area, 


186  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 8,240,  of  whom  8,825 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  diversified  and 
the  soil  very  fertile.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Lexington  railroad. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  98,968 
bushels  of  wheat,  25,942  of  rye,  516,625  of 
Indian  com,  79,888  of  oats,  49,556  of  barley, 
21,503  lbs.  of  wool,  69,700  of  butter,  1,326 
tons  of  hay,  and  849  of  hemp.  There  were 
3,070  horses,  1,413  mules  and  asses,  1,903  milch 
cows,  3,072  other  cattle,  4,417  sheep,  and  9,586 
swine ;  2  manufactories  of  bags,  1  of  carriages 
and  wagons,  2  of  cooperage,  3  flour  mills,  and 
8  distiUeries.  Capital,  Versailles.  II.  A  N. 
central  county  of  Illinois,  bounded  W.  by  Illi- 
nois river;  area,  about  500  sq.  dl;  pop.  in 
1870,  18,956.  The  surface  is  generally  level 
and  the  soil  fertile.  Coal  is  abundant.  There 
is  railroad  communication  with  Chicago.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  286,446  bushels 
of  wheat,  20,426  of  rye,  2,154,185  of  Indian 
corn,  744,581  of  oats,  57,776  of  barley,  87,994 
of  potatoes,  305,326  of  butter,  and  30,701  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  9,002  horses,  6,300  milch 
cows,  10,805  other  cattle,  1,831  sheep,  and 
43,642  swine;  10  manufactories  of  carriages 
and  wagons,  9  of  saddlery  and  harness,  and  8 
flour  mills.  Capital,  Metamora. 
WOODHOUSiLEE,  Lord.    See  Tytlbb,  Ai£x- 

ABDEB  FbABBR. 

WOOD  IBIS  (Umtalus  loculator^  Linn.),  a 
bird  belonging,  together  with  the  white  and 
glossy  ibis  (see  Ibis),  to  the  family  tantalida^ 


Wood  Ibis  (Tantalus  loculator). 

one  of  the  grallatores.  The  genus  tantalus  has 
the  very  long  bill  much  thickened  at  the  base 
and  curved  downward  at  the  tip;  the  nasal 
groove  not  continued  beyond  the  nostrils, 
which  are  broad,  pervious,  and  not  surrounded 
by  membrane;  the  head  and  neck  entirely 
bare,  the  skin  of  the  latter  transversely  rugose ; 
the  tibia  more  than  half  bare,  and  covered  as 
well  as  the  tarsus  with  hexagonal  scales ;  the 
toes  connected  at  the  base  by  a  membrane,  and 
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the  outer  lateral  toe  longer  than  the  inner. 
The  wood  ibis  is  the  only  representative  of  the 
genus  in  the  United  States.  It  is  showy  and 
mainly  white,  the  tail  and  qnills  of  the  wings 
being  dark  metallic  green,  and  the  face  and 
head  greenish  blue;  its  total  length  is  abont 
8i  ft.,  and  the  spread  of  its  wings  as  much  as 
6  ft. ;  the  bill,  of  a  brownish  horn  color,  and 
considerably  cnrved  toward  the  tip,  is  nearly 
9  in.  long,  and  at  its  base,  where  it  rises  high 
in  the  head,  is  2  in.  thick.  They  inhabit  the 
soathem  states,  and  breed  in  immense  num- 
bers, making  their  nests  upon  the  tops  of  trees 
in  cypress  swamps ;  their  breeding  places  are 
used  for  several  years,  and  their  deep  nests 
made  of  small  twigs  lined  neatly  with  the  south- 
em  TillaTidsia;  they  lay  three  whitish  eggs, 
nearly  2^  by  a  little  more  than  H  in. ;  the 
young  are  hatched  in  April.  They  commonly 
go  singly  or  in  pairs,  feeding  upon  small  fish, 
orawfish,  and  young  aUigators. 

WOOD  MOUSE.    See  Mouse. 

WOODPEGKfS,  the  common  name  of  the 
▼ery  numerous  scansorial  or  climbing  birds  of 
the  femWj  pieidm.  The  bill  is  long,  straight, 
and  wedge-shaped,  with  fattened  and  trun- 
cated tip,  and  sides  more  or  less  ridged ;  the 
toes  are  two  before  and  two  behind,  with 
strong  sharp  claws,  enabling  them  to  run  upon 
the  branches  of  trees  with  great  facility ;  the 
cervical  vertebrae  are  12,  and  greatly  devel- 
oped, the  caudd  usually  Y,  the  last  one  very 
large  and  with  a  strong,  ridge-like  spinous  pro- 
cess; the  sternum  has  two  excisions  at  the 
posterior  margin  on  each  side.  The  tongue 
has  the  horns  of  the  hyoid  bone  greatly  elon- 
gated posteriorly,  extending  around  the  back 
and  over  the  top  of  the  head,  the  anterior  ends 
enveloped  in  a  sheath  in  which  they  move 
freely,  being  attached  in  advance  of  the  eyes, 
nsuafiy  near  the  opening  of  the  right  nostril ; 
these  slender  bows  are  accompanied  by  slips 
of  muscle  by  whose  contraction  they  are  short- 
ened, thrusting  the  tongue  out  far  beyond  the 
bill ;  another  pair  of  muscles,  folded  around  the 
upper  part  of  the  trachea  and  going  forward  to 
the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue,  draw  the  organ 
in  again ;  its  surface  is  covered  with  a  gluti- 
nous matter  secreted  by  two  large  glands,  whose 
ducts  open  near  the  point  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  furnish  a  fresh  supply  every  time  the  tongue 
is  drawn  in ;  the  tip  is  also  homy,  with  several 
barbed  filaments  pointing  backward  to  retain 
insects  too  large  to  be  captured  by  the  viscid 
secretion.  They  are  very  active,  living  in  woods 
and  forests,  continually  tapping  with  the  bill 
the  surface  of  trees  to  discover  soft  and  rotten 
places,  in  which  are  lurking  the  insects  and 
the  larvaB  on  which  they  principaUy  feed,  and 
which  they  obtain  by  digging  with  great  energy ; 
their  motions  on  the  trees  are  greatly  assisted 
by  the  stiff  tiul,  which  has  the  feathers  pointed 
at  the  end,  where  they  are  usuaUy  much  worn ; 
they  eat  also  fruits  and  seeds.  They  are  gen- 
erally solitary,  and  usually  silent,  the  principal 
noise  they  make  being  produced  by  striking 


the  bill  against  the  trees ;  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  they  injure  trees,  as  their  common 
name  of  sapsucker  indicates ;  being  in  search 
of  destructive  insects,  they  do  much  more  good 
than  harm.  They  roost  and  nest  in  holes  of 
trees ;  the  eggs  are  four  to  eight,  pure  white, 
and  deposited  upon  a  few  chips  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hole.  Their  colors  are  generally  strong- 
ly contrasted,  black  and  white,  or  green  and 
yellow,  with  red  marks  about  the  head.  The 
family  is  connected  with  the  cuckoos  by  the 
wryneck.  (See  Wbyneok.) — Thepicina  are  the 
typical  group  of  woodpeckers,  and  are  very 
generally  distributed  over  the  earth,  though 
most  abundantly  in  warm  regions.  Among 
the  hundreds  of  species,  only  a  few  of  the 
most  common  American  ones  can  be  described 
here.  One  of  these  is  the  hairy  woodpecker 
(pieus  villostis^  Linn.),  8  or  9  in.  long  and  15 
in.  in  alar  extent,  black  above  with  white 
band  down  the  middle  of  back;  larger  wing 
coverts  and  quills  with  conspicuous  spots  of 
white,  and  two  white  stripes  on  each  side  of 
head ;  lower  parts  white ;  in  the  male  there  is 
a  scarlet  nuchal  crest,  covering  the  white ;  the 
hyoid  bones  curve  around  the  right  eye  to  its 
posterior  angle.  It  is  found  throughout  Nor^ 
America  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Bocky 
mountains,  other  species  occurring  on  the 
western  slope;  it  is  lively  and  fearless,  met 
with  at  all  seasons  in  orchards,  woods,  and 
ffelds,  even  in  the  midst  of  cities;  in  winter 
it  visits  the  farm  yards  to  glean  among  the 
leavings  of  the  cattle;  like  other  species,  it 
clings  when  shot  to  the  branches,  even  after 
deaUi ;  the  flight  is  short  and  rapid,  the  notes 
sharp,  and  the  plumage  very  soft  and  fuU, 
especially  in  northern  regions;  it  is  found 
all  winter  in  the  woods  about  Lake  Superior. 
— The  ivory-billed  woodpecker  {campepMlus 
prineipalis,  Gray)  is  about  21  in.  long  and 
80  in.  in  alar  extent ;  the  prevailing  color  is 
black,  glossed  with  bluish  above  and  greeni^ 
below ;  stripe  on  side  of  neck  and  at  base  of 
bill,  under  wing  coverts,  parts  of  secondaries, 
and  inner  primaries,  white ;  the  crest  in  the 
male  scarlet ;  primaries  10,  the  first  very  short ; 
tail  feathers  12,  exterior  very  small  and  con- 
cealed; tarsi  covered  anteriorly  with  large 
Slates.  It  is  found  in  the  southern  states, 
[exlco,  and  Brazil,  inhabiting  the  lonely  for- 
ests and  dismal  swamps,  uttering  loud  notes, 
"pait,  pait,  pait,"  like  the  high  tones  of  a 
clarinet,  especially  in  early  morning  %nd  while 
preparing  the  nest.  It  begins  to  prepare  its 
nest  early  in  March,  high  on  a  tree,  digging 
a  cavity  under  some  protecting  branch,  from 
12  to  80  in.  deep  and  7  in.  wide  inside,  both 
sexes  working  at  it;  it  prefers  the  tops  of 
the  highest  trees  for  its  feeding  places,  though 
it  will  eat  grapes,  persimmons,  and  berries; 
it  does  not  attack  corn  and  fmits  like  some 
other  species ;  its  flight  is  sweeping  and  very 
graceful. — The  black  woodpecker  or  log  cock 
(dryotamtis  [hylatomus]  pileatuSy  Bonap.)  is  18 
in.  long  and  29  in.  in  alar  extent,  with  bill 
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bluish  black ;  general  color  doll  greenish  black ; 
a  narrow  white  streak  from  over  eyes  to  bind 
head,  and  a  wider  one  from  under  eyes  along 


BlAck  Woodpecker  (Dryotomus  pUeatus). 

neck ;  crown,  crest,  and  patch  on  cheeks  scar- 
let ;  under  wings  and  chin  white,  tinged  with 
sulphur  yellow  ;  in  the  female  there  is  no  red 
on  the  cheeks,  and  the  anterior  half  of  the 
head  is  black.  This  is  the  largest  species  in 
the  northern  states,  and  is  found  throughout 
North  America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Fa- 
cific. — The  three-toed  woodpecker  {pieoides 
areticua^  Baird)  is  found  from  the  northern 
states  to  the  arctic  regions,  and  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific;  species  occur  in  the 
northern  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  preferring 
generally  forests  of  pines  and  spruces. — ^The 
melanerpiJUB  or  black  woodpeckers  are  all 
American,  and  have  the  bill  slightly  curved. 
The  red-headed  woodpecker  (melanerpes  ery- 
throcephahu^  Swains.)  is  9(  in.  long  and  17i 
in.  in  alar  extent ;  it  is  bluish  black,  with  head 
and  neck  all  round  crimson  red,  margined 
with  a  narrow  crescent  of  black  on  upper 
breast;  lower  parts,  rump,  and  broad  band 
across  wings,  white.  It  is  found  over  North 
America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains ;  it  is  very  gay  and  frolicsome,  fond  of 
cherries,  strawberries,  and  other  ripe  fruits, 
and  young  juicy  corn,  and  so  destructive  to  the 


Pigeon  Woodpecker  (Colaptes  auratna). 

latter  that  in  many  places  a  price  is  set  upon 
its  head ;  it  also  eats  insects  and  larv®,  and 
sucks  the  eggs  of  small  birds.~In  the  eolap- 


tinm  or  American  ground  woodpeckers,  the  bill 
has  very  slight  laterisd  ridges ;  they  are  found 
very  frequently  on  the  ground,  obtaining  their 
food  among  ants'  nests  and  the  dung  of  ani- 
mals ;  they  also  alight  on  trees,  in  the  hollows 
of  which  they  nest;  fruit  and  corn  form  a  part 
of  their  food.  The  flicker,  yeUow-shafted,  or 
pigeon  woodpecker  {eolaptea  auraPus,  Swains.) 
is  12^  in.  long  and  19^  in.  in  alar  extent ;  it 
is  also  called  high-holder.  The  color  above  is 
light  olivaceous  brown  with  a  slight  green 
tinge,  each  feather  with  a  crescentic  band  of 
black  near  the  end ;  head  and  upper  neck  blu- 
ish ash,  with  black  patch  on  each  side  of  cheek 
and  red  crescent  on  nape;  throat  pale  lilac 
brown ;  crescentic  patch  on  breast  and  round- 
ed spots  on  belly  black ;  shafts  and  under  sur- 
face of  wings  and  tail  yellow ;  below  yellow- 
ish or  brownish  white;  bill  slightly  curved; 
the  female  has  no  black  cheek  patches.  It 
is  found  in  eastern  North  America  to  the 
Rocky  mountains. — Of  the  gecininm  or  old 
world  ground  woodpeckers,  tiie  green  wood- 
pecker (gecintu  viriauy  Bole)  f  ee&  chiefly  on 
ants  and  bees,  and  is  generally  seen  on  the 
ground. — The  picumninm  or  picnlets  are  very 
small  birds,  having  a  short  biU,  sharp  at  the 
tip,  rounded  wings,  and  a  short  tail  with  broad 
rounded  feathers,  evidently  not  used  as  a  means 
of  support ;  they  are  found  in  the  warm  parts 
of  South  America,  and  in  India  and  its  archi- 
pelago; they  nest  in  holes  of  trees,  and  lay 
two  eggs. — ^For  details  on  other  North  Amer- 
ican species  of  woodpeckers,  see  vol.  ix.  of  tiie 
Pacific  railroad  reports,  pp.  79-125  (1858). 

WOOD  RAT.    See  Rat,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  212. 

WOODRUFF  (Aug.  Sax.  wude-rofe),  sometimes 
written  woodroof,  and  by  the  old  writers 
woodderowffe,  a  low  perennial  herb  (tuperula 
odorata)  of  the  madder  family  {rubiaeeaf\  na- 
tive of  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  often  cultiva' 


Woodruff  (ABpemla  odorata). 

ted  in  gardens.  Its  square  stems,  erect  from  a 
slender  creeping  rootstock,  are  6  to  12  in.  high ; 
the  oblong-lanceolate  leaves  usually  eight  in  a 
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whorl;  the  flowera,  in  terminal  oloBters,  are 
white,  the  tuhe  with  a  four-parted  limb ;  caljx 
imited  with  the  ovary,  whioh  ripens  into  a 
small,  globular,  very  hairy  fruit.  The  flowers 
are  fragrant,  and  the  leaves,  odorless  when 
fresh,  give  off  when  wilted  or  dry  the  soent  of 
new-mown  hay,  which  is  retained  by  the  dried 
herbage  for  several  years;  it  belongs  to  the 
same  class  of  odors  as  that  of  the  sweet  vernd 
grass,  melilot,  Tonqua  bean,  and  vanilla.  The 
plant  spreads  by  its  underground  stems,  and 
forms  dense  mats  or  dumps,  a  habit  of  growth 
which  makes  it  useful  for  edging  to  borders ; 
it  likes  the  shade,  and  may  be  used  to  carpet 
the  ground  beneath  shrubs.  It  is  much  es- 
teemed by  the  Germans,  who  call  it  Waldmeu- 
ter  and  use  it  to  flavor  wine;  their  favorite 
Maiieeiny  or  Maitranh,  is  made  by  infusing 
the  leaves  in  Rhine  wine;  the  Germans  in 
this  country  often  use  instead  the  sweet-scent- 
ted  bedstraw  (galium  trijhrum),  a  related  plant 
of  similar  appearance,  whioh  gives  off  in  dry- 
ing an  odor  much  like  that  of  woodruff.  The 
plant  is  readily  increased  by  division,  or  may 
be  raised  from  seeds. 

WOODRUFF,  a  N.  £.  county  of  Arkansas, 
bounded  W.  by  White  river,  and  intersected 
by  Cache  river  and  Bayou  Deview;  area, 
about  575  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  6,891,  of 
whom  2,686  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
level  or  slightly  rolling,  and  the  soil  is  fertile. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  145,495 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  18,780  lbs.  of  butter, 
and  5,880  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  661 
horses,  569  mules  and  asses,  4,178  cattle,  785 
sheep,  and  7,157  swine.    Capital,  Augusta. 

WOOD  RUSH.    See  Luzula.. 

WOODfii  I.  htaaudj  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  in  Princeton,  Mass.,  June  19,  1774,  died 
in  Andover,  Aug.  24,  1854.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1796,  and  in  1798  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  church  at  Newbury.  He 
was  professor  of  theology  in  Andover  theo- 
logical seminary  from  its  foundation  in  1807 
till  1846,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
establishment  of  the  American  tract  society, 
the  American  education  society,  the  temper- 
ance society,  the  American  board  of  com- 
missioners for  foreign  missions  (of  the  pra- 
dential  committee  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber for  25  years),  &c.  His  works  include 
'* Letters  to  Unitarians"  (1820);  "Lectures 
on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures"  (1829) ; 
"Memoirs  of  American  Missionaries"  (1883) ; 
"Lectures  on  Church  Government"  (1843); 
and  "Lectures  on  Swedenborgianism "  (1846). 
He  published  a  collective  edition  of  his  works 
in  6  vols.  8vo  (Andover,  1849-'50;  4th  ed., 
1860).  II.  LsMardy  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Newbury,  Mass.,  Nov.  24, 1807,  died  in  Bos- 
ton, Dec.  24,  1878.  He  graduated  at  Union 
college  in  1827,  was  ordained  in  1838,  and  for 
some  time  edited  the  "  Literary  and  Theologi- 
cal Review  "  in  New  York.  From  1839  to  1866 
he  was  president  of  Bowdoin  college,  and  in 
1867  went  to  Europe  to  obtain  materials  for 


the  documentary  history  of  Maine,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  state  legislature.  He  translated 
Knapp*s  "Lectures  on  Christian  Theology"  (2 
vols.  8vo,  1881-'d),  and  De  Maistre's  "  General 
Principles  of  Political  Constitutions." 

W00D80N,  a  S.  £.  county  of  Kansas,  drained 
by  branches  of  the  Neosho  and  Verdigris  riv- 
ers ;  area,  504  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  3,827 ;  in 
1875, 4,476.  The  surface  is  level  or  undulating, 
and  the  soil  fertile.  The  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Texas  railroad  crosses  the  N.  £.  comer. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  13,812 
bushels  of  wheat,  81,980  of  Indian  corn,  85,586 
of  oats,  9,173  of  potatoes,  8,293  lbs.  of  wool, 
45,199  of  butter,  and  4,382  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  870  horses,  8,638  cattle,  2,214  sheep,  and 
889  swine.    Capital,  Defiance. 

WOOD  SORREL.    See  Ozalis. 

WOODfiTTOCK.  a  town  and  the  county  seat  of 
Windsor  co.,  Vermont,  on  the  Ottaquechee,  an 
affluent  of  the  Connecticut  river,  at  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Woodstock  railroad,  45  m.  S.  of 
Montpelier;  pop.  in  1870,  2,910.  It  has  manu- 
factories of  scythes,  axes,  pickers,  straw  cut- 
ters, woollen  goods,  rakes,  children's  sleds  and 
carts,  &c.,  a  national  bank,  a  savings  bank,  a 
high  school,  three  weekly  newspapers,  and  six 
churches.    The  legpislature  met  here  in  1807. 

WOODSIOCK.  I.  A  town,  port  of  entry,  and 
the  capital  of  Oxford  co.,  Ontario,  Canada,  on 
the  river  Thames  and  the  Great  Western  rail- 
way, 80  m.  S.  W.  of  Toronto;  pop.  in  1871, 
3,982.  Its  fine  scenery  attracts  many  summer 
visitors.  The  trade  is  considerable,  and  there 
is  good  water  power.  The  town  contains  a 
woollen  factory,  six  furniture  factories,  several 
mills,  two  branch  banks,  several  good  educa- 
tional institutions,  three  weekly  newspapers, 
and  eight  churches.  The  value  of  imports  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  was  $114,290 ; 
of  exports,  $194,104.  II*  A  town,  port  of 
entry,  and  the  capital  of  Carleton  co.,  New 
Brunswick,  on  the  St.  John  river,  and  on  the 
New  Brunswick  and  Canada  and  the  New 
Branswick  railways,  61  m.  N.  W.  of  Frederic- 
ton;  pop.  in  1871,  8,968.  In  high  stages  of 
water  steamers  ply  to  Grand  Falls,  65  m. 
above.  Extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore  are 
worked  in  the  vicinity.  The  town  contains 
manufactories  of  iron  castings,  miU  machinery, 
agricultural  implements,  leather,  fumitare,  &c., 
and  several  mills.  There  are  a  weekly  news- 
paper, a  monthly  periodical,  a  grammar  school, 
a  convent,  and  churches  of  five  denominations. 
The  value  of  imports  for  the  year  ending  June 
80,  1874,  was  $58,844;  of  exports,  $209,209. 

WOODWAXEN,  or  Wstdwaxci,  the  plant  gs-^ 
niita  tinetoria  TCeltic  gen^  a  bush),  which  is 
also  called  dyers^  weed,  green  weed,  and  whin, 
^e  last  name  properly  belonging  tottUx;  it  is 
a  low  shrub  of  the  leguminaaa  or  pulse  family, 
common  in  Europe,  and  naturalized  in  some  ot 
the  eastem  United  States,  especially  in  Massa* 
chusetts.  The  branches,  12  to  18  in.  high  from 
a  decumbent  base,  are  stiff  and  green  and 
clothed  with  simple  lanceolate  leaves ;  the  yel- 
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low  flowers,  in  short  racemes  at  the  ends  of 
the  hranches,  are  papilionaceous;  the  stamens 
all  united  into  a  sheath,  with  the  five  alternate 
anthers  shorter  than  the  other  five ;  the  pod, 


Woodwaxen  (Genista  tinctoria). 

ahout  an  inch  long,  smooth,  flat,  and  several- 
seeded.  The  plant  was  formerly  important  as 
a  dye ;  a  decoction  of  the  flowering  tops,  with 
alum  and  cream  of  tartar  as  mordants,  gives  a 
good  yellow  color ;  cloth  thus  dyed  was  made 
green  by  dipping  it  in  a  vat  of  woad.  This  is 
the  method  by  which  the  once  famous  Kendal 

§reen  was  produced;  the  process  was  intro- 
uced  by  Flemish  emigrants,  who  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  settled  at  Kendal  in  Westmore- 
land. This,  like  woad,  has  long  since  been 
superseded  by  dyes  of  foreign  origin,  though 
still  somewhat  employed  in  domestic  dyeing. 
The  plant  flourishes  in  the  most  sterile  places. 
WOODWORTH,  Samiel,  an  American  author, 
born  in  Scituate,  Mass.,  Jan.  13,  1785,  died  in 
New  York,  Dec.  9,  1842.  He  learned  the 
printer's  trade  in  Boston,  worked  at  it  in  nu- 
merous places,  and  in  1823  with  George  P. 
Morris  founded  the  "  New  York  Mirror."  He 
produced  several  dramatic  pieces,  but  his  repu- 
tation rests  chiefly  upon  the  song  of  "  The  Old 
Oaken  Bucket."  His  collected  poems  were 
published,  with  a  memoir,  in  1861  (2  vols. 
18mo,  New  York). 

WOOL,  a  covering  similar  to  hair,  growing 
from  the  skins  of  several  kinds  of  animals,  but 
principally  of  the  sheep,  the  alpaca,  and  the 
Oashmere  and  Rocky  mountain  goat.  In  all 
but  the  sheep  the  wool  is  found  only  on  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  body ;  and  some  parts  of  the 
sheep,  as  the  nose  and  legs,  are  covered  with 
hair.  Other  animals,  as  the  beaver  and  wild 
cat,  have  more  or  less  wool  concealed  beneath 
the  longer  growth  of  hair.  Wool  is  in  its  struc- 
ture a  modification  of  hair,  and  like  it  is  com- 
posed of  an  epithelium  and  a  rind,  but  is  with- 
out a  marrow.  The  epithelium  consists  of 
•mall  thin  plates  which  overlap  each  other, 


giving  the  surface  a  scaly  appearance,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  figures,  which  represent  magnified 
sections  of  fibres  of  Southdown  and  of  Saxon 
wool.     The  scaly  grooves  give  to  wool  its 


Sections  of  Southdown  and  Saxon  Wool,  magnified. 

peculiar  feeling  of  rawness  and  its  property 
of  felting.  (See  Fklt.)  In  all  the  early 
races  of  sheep  the  distinction  between  wool 
and  hair  is  very  marked.  The  hair  is  coarse 
and  hollow  or  pithy,  and  its  appearance  is 
much  the  same,  whether  on  the  sheep  of  the 
tropics  or  of  cold  regions ;  but  in  the  tropics 
it  is  almost  free  from  the  under  coating  of 
true  wool.  The  structure  of  wool  fits  it  as 
perfectly  for  twisting  into  a  yarn  which  will 
not  unwind  as  for  felting.  The  transverse 
grooves  or  serrations  are  exceedingly  minute, 
measuring  from  each  other  only  ^^  to  -rrfinr 
of  an  inch.  Wool  varies  in  character  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  breed  of  sheep  upon 
which  it  grows,  and  also  in  some  degree  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  food,  shelter,  and  cli- 
mate. In  fine  Saxon  wool  there  are  about 
2,720  imbrications  to  the  inch;  in  ordinary 
merino,  about  2,400;  in  the  Australian  me- 
rino, 2,000  to  2,400 ;  in  Southdown,  about 
2,000;  and  in  Leicester,  about  1,800.  The 
fibres  vary  in  diameter  from  j^  to  yAt  ^^  ^^ 
inch.  In  felting  properties  Saxon  wool  is  su- 
perior to  all  others,  the  Leicester  and  South- 
down being  inferior,  and  making  only  coarse 
hairy  cloth.  The  finest  wool  grows  on  the 
shoulders  and  along  the  back ;  the  next  finest 
on  the  neck,  under  the  shoulders,  and  along 
the  ribs.  (For  the  manner  of  development  and 
growth  of  wool,  see  Haib.)  A  fatty  secretion 
called  the  "  yolk "  accompanies  the  growth  of 
wool,  consisting  of  a  soapy  matter  with  a  pot- 
ash base,  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash, traces  of  acetate  of  potash,  chloride  of 
potassium,  lime,  and  animal  oil,  the  last  im- 
parting a  peculiar  odor.  The  yolk  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  a  soap  with  oil  in  excess. 
As  a  rule,  the  finer  wooled  sheep  have  the 
greatest  percentage  of  yolk,  the  Saxon  often 
containing  from  60  to  75  per  cent.,  while  coarse 
wools  contain  only  from  20  to  60  per  cent. 
The  yolk  obviously  imparts  flexibility  to  the 
fibres,  and  as  a  rule  the  fineness  of  fibre  cor- 
responds to  the  fineness  of  texture  of  the  skin 
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it  grows  on;  gross  feeding  will  increase  the 
size  of  the  fibre.  Evenness  and  length  of 
" staple"  are  desirable,  and  also  "freeness,"  or 
that  condition  in  which  the  fibres  are  not  en- 
tangled with  each  other.  Color  is  important, 
and  for  the  reception  of  a  brilliant  dye  it  should 
be  quite  white.  The  length  of  wool  ranges 
usually  from  6  to  12  in. ;  but  if  the  animal  is 
allowed  to  go  long  unshorn,  the  fibres  become 
coarser  andf  may  attain  a  length  of  40  in.  or 
more.  The  usual  weight  of  an  alpaca  fleece  is 
from  10  to  12  lbs.  The  whitest  wool  known 
in  commerce  is  that  of  the  Angora  goat,  termed 
mohair.  The  fleece,  weighing  from  2  to  4  lbs. 
and  free  from  under  down,  is  very  silky,  hang- 
ing in  curls  of  an  average  length  of  6  in.  The 
wool  of  the  Oashmere  goat,  which  is  the  under 
coat,  is  short,  but  peculiarly  soft,  rich,  and 
lustrous.  The  task  of  separating  it,  fibre  by 
fibre,  from  the  hair  or  '*  hemp "  of  the  outer 
coat,  is  very  tedious,  and,  despite  the  cheap- 
ness of  Indian  labor,  is  one  cause  of  the  great 
cost  of  Cashmere  shawls. — The  rearing  of  sheep 
dates  from  the  earliest  times ;  numerous  pas- 
sages in  the  Bible  allude  to  sheep,  wool,  and 
woollen  garments.  Attic  wool  was  celebrated 
from  a  very  early  period  down  to  the  first  cen- 
tury B.  0.  The  woollen  fabrics  of  both  Greece 
and  Italy  were  excellent,  although  Strabo,  liv- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  our  era,  says  that  the 
fine  cloths  worn  by  the  Romans  in  his  time 
were  made  of  wool  brought  from  Spain.  Pliny 
describes  several  fine-wooled  varieties  of  Span- 
ish sheep.  Livingston,  classifyiug  the  merinoes 
of  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, declares  those  of  Castile  and  Leon  to  be 
the  longest  and  to  have  the  finest  fleece ;  those 
of  Soria  small,  with  very  fine  wool ;  those  of 
Valencia  of  fine  wool,  but  with  a  very  short 
staple.  He  gives  as  the  average  weight  of  the 
Spanish  fieece  8J-  lbs.  for  the  ram  and  5  lbs.  for 
the  ewe,  the  loss  of  weight  in  washing  being 
one  half.  The  acclimation  of  the  Spanish  me- 
rino anywhere  out  of  its  native  country  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  attempted  in  France 
by  Colbert  about  1670;  but  the  first  success- 
ful importation  into  France  was  in  1786,  of 
about  300  sheep,  selected  by  order  of  the  king 
of  Spain  in  response  to  the  application  of 
Ijouis  XVI.  These  sheep,  from  the  finest 
flocks  in  Spain,  were  placed  on  lands  at  Ram- 
bouillet,  about  80  m.  from  Paris.  Taken  from 
many  different  flocks,  they  gradually  blended 
into  one  variety,  yielding  a  fieece  no  finer  than 
the  Spanish,  but  of  greater  weight,  increasing 
from  6  lbs.  9  oz.  in  1796  to  9  lbs.  1  oz.  in  1801. 
The  successfal  introduction  of  merino  sheep 
into  Saxony  was  somewhat  earlier  than  into 
France ;  the  stock,  in  consequence  of  a  differ- 
ent mode  of  rearing,  became  physically  de- 
teriorated, but  improved  in  fineness  of  fleece. 
(For  a  further  account  of  the  qualities  of  wool 
produced  by  different  breeds,  see  Shekp.) — The 
xlnglish  government  records  show  repeated 
acts  or  edicts  ostensibly  forbidding  the  expor- 
tation of  wool  from  the  kingdom,  but  which  for 


some  time  really  prepared  the  way  for  profit- 
able licenses  of  such  trade,  or  for  special  grants 
to  individuals.  In  the  18th  century  a  con- 
siderable wool  traffic  with  Italy  and  the  Low 
Countries  had  grown  up.  The  first  act  in- 
tended to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  Britii^h 
wool  was  that  of  Edward  IIL  in  1337.  The 
purpose  of  restrictive  measures  appears  to 
have  been  to  secure  control  of  the  trade,  with 
revenue  in  some  instances  to  the  crown,  and 
to  encourage  woollen  manufactures  in  England. 
Still  in  1854  the  export  of  wool  amounted  to 
81,661  sacks  at  £6  a  sack.  Until  1802  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  wool  into  England  was  free, 
and  the  quantity  was  increasing,  the  total  from 
1791  to  1799  being  84,011,869  lbs.,  of  which 
83,190,596  was  Spanish.  At  the  demand  of  the 
wool  growers  a  duty  of  5«.  8(2.  the  cwt.  was  laid 
on  imported  wool  in  1802 ;  this  was  increased 
until  in  1819  it  had  risen  to  66«.,  nearly  50  per 
cent,  on  the  average  price.  Great  Britain  is 
the  great  wool  market  of  the  world.  The 
total  trade  in  foreign  and  colonial  wool  since 
1870  has  been  as  follows: 


TOTAL  OCPOBTB. 

1U8xpom» 

ItM. 

YEARS. 
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Ydoc. 

connmpttoo, 
Ito. 

1870... 
1871... 
1872... 
1678... 
1874... 

268,250,499 
828,086,299 
806,879,664 
818,086,179 
844,470,&97 

£15,812,598 
17,926,689 
18,628,8«) 
19,541,678 
21,116,184 

92,542,884 
186,089,794 
187,611,247 
128,246,172 
144,294,668 

170,708,115 
187,946,506 
168,868,417 
194,790,607 
200,176,284 

The  imports  in  1875  reached  neariy  860,000,000 
lbs.  More  than  one  half  of  the  entire  quan- 
tity imported  is  from  Australia;  the  other 
most  important  sources  of  supply  are  South 
Africa,  South  America,  and  the  East  Indies. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  export  of  domestic 
wool,  amounting  to  10,077,619  lbs.  in  1874,  and 
to  10,649,100  lbs.  in  1875.  The  reexports  of 
foreign  wool  are  chiefly  to  the  Unitea  States, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  France.  The  pro- 
duction of  domestic  wool  has  been  estimated 
(clipped)  at  164,000,000  lbs.  in  1874  and  162,- 
000,000  in  1875.  In  1875  there  were  about 
80,000,000  sheep  in  Great  Britain,  and  about 
5,000,000  in  Irelcnd.  The  production  of  wool 
is  extensive  in  Russia,  Germany,  France,  and 
Spain;  it  is  largely  consumed  on  the  conti- 
nent. Besides  those  countries  in  which  the 
production  of  wool  is  largely  retained  for  home 
consumption,  the  three  great  sources  of  supply 
are  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  the  river  Plate 
in  South  America.  Accurate  statistics  of  the 
production  in  these  countries  are  not  attaina- 
ble. The  following  statement  of  the  produc- 
tion of  clothing  wool,  compiled  from  the  re- 
ceipts into  Europe  and  the  United  States  by 
John  L.  Bowes  and  brother  of  Liverpool,  will 
indicate  the  relative  producing  capacity  of  each 
country  and  the  approximate  yield  for  each 
year  preceding  those  given  in  the  table.  The 
results  are  for  the  amount  clipped  and  the 
amount  of  pure  wool,  after  makmg  allowance 
for  shrinkage: 
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▲XTBTBALIA. 

OAPB  OP  GOOD  BOPB. 

BITBK  PLATS. 

TOTAL. 

lEARS. 

CUpp«d. 

Pai^ 

CUpi-d. 

FufB. 

CUpi-d. 

Pure. 

CUpp«L 

Pa*. 

I860 

1863 

60,225,000 
165,750,000 
160,000,000 
180,000,000 
185,750,000 
181,750,000 
190,225,000 
222,500,000 
244,226,000 

85,000,000 
90,225,000 
92,750,000 
104,225,000 
107,750,000 
105,600,000 
109,600,000 
124,500,000 
186,750,000 

26,22^000 
89,000,000 
41,500,000 
48,225,000 
48,000,000 
65,760,000 
47,600,000 
49,000,000 
49,000,000 

14,760,000 
«^000,000 
26,226.000 
29,000,000 
80,600,000 
84,000,000 
82,500,000 
84,225,000 
85,000,000 

40,600,000 
199,226,000 
206,22^000 
181,760,000 
19^226,000 
210,500,000 
282,600,000 
207,000,000 
201,500,000 

15,600,000 
76,750,000 
78,600,000 
69,000,000 
74,22^000 
78,000,000 
88,600,000 
72,500,000 
70,500,000 

12              00 
89            00 
4fl            00 
40            00 
42            00 
44            00 
47            00 
47            00 
49            00 

19        .i1,iHM> 

1869 

19     --'.OiW 

1870 

20     :\ikm 

1871 

21         "►JHii) 

1872 

21      -MJUO 

1878 

22       "jHjo 

1874 

28      :\ynM^ 

1875 

24'    -::mh(0 

— The  number  of  sheep  and  the  production  of 
wool  in  the  United  States  have  been  reported 
by  the  federal  census  as  follows : 


TEARS. 

NombarorihMp. 

PDondsofwooL 

1850 

21,728,220 
22,4n,275 
28,477,951 

62,516,959 

I860 

60,264,918 

1870 

100,102,887 

The  states  producing  the  most  in  1870  were : 
Ohio,  20,689,643  lbs.;  California,  11,391,748; 
New  York,  10,599,225;  Michigan,  8,726,146; 
Pennsylvania,  6,561,722;  Illinois,  6,739,249; 
Indiana,  6,029,028 ;  Wisconsin,  4,090,670 ;  Mis- 


souri, 3,649,890;  Vermont,  8,102,137.  The 
wool  clip  of  Ohio  in  1875  was  16,684,276  lbs. ; 
number  of  sheep,  4,100,288.  The  total  number 
of  sheep  in  the  United  States  in  1876  was 
about  34,000,000.  The  growth  of  this  indus- 
try in  recent  years  has  been  far  greater  west 
than  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  For  several 
years  Cidifornia  has  produced  far  more  than 
any  other  state  in  the  Union,  the  yield  of 
1876  exceeding  48,600,000  lbs.  The  following 
statement,  prepared  by  James  Lynch  of  New 
York,  a  recognized  authority,  shows  the  esti- 
mated annual  production  of  wool  in  the  United 
States,  in  pounds,  during  the  last  decade : 


ombMp, 
•nd  polled. 

UnwMb«d. 

CalUbrnk, 

Oi«gon,.iid 

N«tmU. 

Ttni. 

MawMtfko, 
Colorado, 
Utal^&e. 

Sondry 
•oaUieni 
■tetM. 

ToUL 

1866 

120,000,000 
140,000,000 
160,000,000 
185,000,000 
180,000,000 
110,000,000 
120,000,000 
12^000,000 
120,000,000 
12^000,000 

9,000,000 
11,000,000 
16,000,000 
17,250,000 
28,000,000 
2^000,000 
24,000,000 
82,700,000 
88,500,000 
46,000,000 

6,000,000 
7,000,000 
8,000,000 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 
8,000,000 
9,000,000 
9,000,000 
10,000,000 
12,000,000 

8,(Qk)0,666 
4,600,000 
6,000,000 
7,000,000 

2,000,000 
2,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
4,000,000 
8,600,000 
8,500,000 
4,000,000 

187,000,000 

1867 

160,000,000 

1868 

177,000,000 

1869 

162,260^000 

1870 

168,000,000 

1871 

146,000,000 

1872 

160,000,000 

1878 

171,700,000 

1874 

178,000.000 

1875 

198,000,000 

The  quantity  and  value  of  wool  imported  into 
the  United  States,  for  a  series  of  years  ending 
June  80,  have  been  as  follows: 


YEARS. 

Poimdi. 

ValM. 

1869 

$5,600,958 

1870 

Illll 
lllll 

6,748,850 

1871 

9,780,448 

1872 

27,438,284 

1878 

20,488,988 
8,250,806 
11,071,269 

1874 

1875 

The  chief  countries  from  which  the  imports 
were  received  in  1875  were:  South  Africa, 
6,286,849  lbs. ;  Argentine  Republic,  8,999,698 ; 
Australia,  9,461,644;  Brazil,  1,142,760;  British 
possessions  in  North  America,  3,018,647;  Ohili, 
8,616,299;  England,  11,882,207;  France,  2,- 
616,236;  Mexico,  1,095,282;  Russia,  3,814,- 
950;  Uruguay,  866,440.  The  quantity  from 
Uruguay  was  7,110,911  lbs.  in  1872,  6,110,871 
lbs.  in  1873,  and  4,094,276  lbs.  in  1874.  The 
imports  from  Turkey  were  also  much  greater 
in  the  years  prior  to  1876,  amounting  in  1878 
to  2,812,840  lbs. 


WOOL,  HanfiMtnes  of.  At  the  time  of  the 
Macedonian  conquest  the  natives  of  India  wove 
shawls  of  great  beauty.  The  Greeks  also 
learned  many  processes  of  woollen  manufac- 
ture from  the  Egyptians ;  and  the  Romans  and 
also  the  people  of  Spain  and  Byzantium  in  turn 
obtained  instruction  from  the  Greeks.  Wool- 
len garnfents  were  generally  worn  by  the  Ro- 
mans of  both  sexes  at  a  very  early  period.  A 
fraternity  engaged  in  cloth  manufacture  ap- 
pears to  have  been  formed  in  the  10th  centarj 
in  the  Netherlands ;  the  wool  of  the  oountrj 
was  first  used,  and  imports  were  afterward 
made,  until  this  district  furnished  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  cloth  demanded  in  Europe. 
But  Spain  already  produced  her  own  cloth, 
and  in  the  13th  century  the  beauty  of  cloths 
made  from  her  fine  wools  was  celebrated .  Early 
in  the  same  century  some  friars  of  St.  Michael 
established  a  woollen  manufactory  in  Florence, 
and  apparently  employed  processes  superior  to 
those  previously  in  use ;  and  this  city  appears 
to  have  had  at  that  time  about  800  shops,  pro- 
ducing annually  about  100,000  pieces  of  doth. 
Accounts  80  years  later  tell  of  200  shopa  aa 
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taming  out  from  70,000  to  80,000  pieces,  worth 
more  than  1,200,000  golden  florins.  Eventu- 
ally the  mannf acturers  of  wool  became  most 
largely  established  in  Flanders,  England,  and 
France,  the  Flemings  having  especially  so  far 
taken  precedence  in  the  perfecting  of  textile 
processes  and  products  that  their  workmen  be- 
came successively  the  instructors  of  the  less 
skilled  English  and  French  clothiers,  and  in 
reality  the  founders  of  the  improved  manufac- 
tures now  so  important  to  the  two  last  named 
countries.— Scarlet  doths  of  England  are  men- 
tioned in  the  chronicles  of  Orkney  in  the  12th 
century ;  and  under  Henry  I.  a  clothiers'  guild 
was  chartered,  receiving  exclusive  privileges 
within  the  district  of  London,  Southwark,  and 
the  parts  adjacent.  An  inundation  occurring 
in  the  Netherlands  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Gonqueror,  many  of  the  clothiers  driven  from 
the  country  went  to  England,  where  they  es- 
tablished their  business  in  Carlisle,  and  then 
in  the  western  counties.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  tendency  toward  "shoddy"  in  early 
times  J  for  Latimer  in  a  sermon  condemned 
the  mixing  of  wares,  the  stretching  of  woven 
pieces  to  more  than  their  proper  length,  and 
the  practice  of  then  restoring  body  in  the  cloth 
by  hicorporating  into  it  a  so-called  "flock 
powder, '^  apparently  consisting  of  chopped 
wool.  A  project  for  reforming  these  abuses, 
sent  to  Cecil,  mentions  them  as  an  enormity 
endangering  the  entire  commodity  of  the 
realm;  and  in  1590  mention  is  made  of  per- 
sons appointed  in  the  county  of  York  "  to 
deface,  cut  in  pieces,  and  bum  all  such  blocks 
or  boards  as  have  been  or  are  used  for  chop- 
ping of  flocks. '^  In  consequence  of  invitations 
extended  by  Edward  Til.  to  Flemish  cloth 
weavers  to  remove  to  England,  many  of  them 
went  over;  and  although  for  a  time  they  were 
molested  by  native  workmen,  and  even  their 
cloths  and  worsteds  were  subjected  to  an  ex- 
port duty  discriminating  against  them  and  in 
favor  of  the  latter,  yet  they  were  successful. 
The  company  of  drapers  (the  word  then  signi- 
fying clothiers  or  cloth  workers),  though  pre- 
viously existing,  was  incorporated  in  1864 ;  the 
cloth  shearers  or  "  shearmen  "  were  separately 
incorporated  in  1480,  and  in  1528  they  were 
muted  with  the  fullers  by  Henry  VIII.  in  the 
association  of  cloth  workers.  The  fraternity 
of  tailors  received  its  charter  in  1899.  Besides 
these  and  the  weavers,  other  companies,  as 
those  of  the  dyers,  the  bnrrelers  or  burlers,  and 
worsted  workers,  were  gradually  formed.  The 
last  named  guild,  as  well  as  the  class  of  fabrics 
in  which  they  worked,  took  its  name  from  the 
town  of  Worstead,  in  Norfolk,  where  these 
manufactures  were  the  most  important.  The 
early  weavers  of  Norfolk  appear  also  to  have 
been  Flemings;  and  the  distribution  of  the 
various  manufactures  not  long  after  the  acces- 
sion of  these  workmen  under  Edward  III.  was 
as  follows:  Norfolk,  worsteds ;  Suffolk,  baize ; 
Essex  and  Somersetshire,  serges ;  Devonshire, 
kerseys;    Wales,  friezes;    Kent,  broadcloth; 


Gloucestershire,  Worcestershire,  Westmore- 
land, Yorkshire,  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  and 
Sussex,  cloth.  During  several  subsequent 
reigns  much  attention  was  given  to  worsteds, 
and  English  cloths  were  still  mainly  of  coarser 
quality,  the  finest  being  imported  from  Bra- 
bant. The  exports  of  English  cloths  mean- 
while became  so  large  that,  when  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIH.  the  ports  of  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands  were  closed  against  them,  great 
distress  ai'ose  among  the  manufacturers.  At 
this  time  Blackwell  hall  was  established  as  a 
sort  of  doth  hall  for  London  dealers,  while  the 
foreign  trade  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
company  of  "  merchant  adventurers,^'  who  had 
their  mart  at  Antwerp.  The  further  immigra- 
tion of  Flemish  dotn  workers  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  resulted  in  a  very  considerable  im- 
pulse to  the  woollen  manufactures  throughout 
the  kingdom.  But  during  the  following  reign, 
and  in  fact  until  the  close  of  the  17th  century, 
the  contest  between  the  manufacturers  and  the 
growers  of  wool,  with  the  narrow  policy  of 
the  government,  restricting  the  manufacturers 
to  certain  localities  or  corporations,  prohibit- 
ing the  export  of  undyed  cloths,  and  dealing  in 
cloths  by  foreigners,  chiefly  characterizes  the 
history  of  the  business.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century  Yorkshire  began  to  assume  a 
more  important  position  in  these  manufactures, 
and  this  county  afterward  became  the  chief 
seat  of  both  the  English  worsteds  and  wool- 
lens ;  and  though  the  inventions  in  connection 
with  spinning  machinery  for  a  time  gave  an 
unusual  prominence  to  the  cotton  manufacture, 
yet  the  improvement  in  mechanism  and  pro- 
cesses for  manufactures  in  wool  soon  followed, 
and,  aided  by  the  perfection  attained  by  the 
German  wools  ana  the  large  supplies  from 
other  sources,  as  well  as  by  a  more  liberal 
commercial  policy,  resulted  at  length  in  a  more 
healthy  condition  and  growth  of  these  manu- 
factures, which  has  continued  to  the  present 
time.  The  woollen  and  worsted  manufacturing 
industries  in  Great  Britain  in  1871  and  1875 
were  as  follows : 


18T1. 

1876. 

Wool 

Wonted. 

Wool 

Wonted. 

Knmber  of  Ibctorles. . . . 
"*       ofspindleB.... 
"       of  power  looms 
«       ofhanda 

1,M» 

8,6«4,9T9 

60,880 

128,946 

680 

1,821,144 

64,600 

109,567 

1,996 

8,266,708 

68,627 

188,068 

692 

2,182,799 

81,747 

172,097 

The  value  of  the  total  exports  of  woollen 
and  worsted  manufactures  for  the  three  years 
1873-'6  was  as  follows: 


ARTICLES. 

1871. 

1874. 

I8T5. 

Woollen  cIothBfOoat- 

illffB,  Ao 

Worsted  Btuflli 

Carpets 

£6,699,685 
14,277,882 
1,597,888 
8,87^478 

£6,642,228 
11,888,072 
1,480,892 
2,789,666 

£6,881,281 
11,168,048 
1,160,085 

Other  artiolefl 

8,494.484 

Total 

£26,349,878 

£82,800,862 

£21,648,848 
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The  exports  to  the  United  States  comprised : 


ARTICLES. 

1878. 

1874. 

18TS. 

WooUon  dothfl,  coat- 
ings, &c 

£961,617 

8,768,669 

806,904 

£768,708 

2,S0(>,784 

678,886 

£761,484 

2,276,166 

857,691 

Worsted  stufik 

Carpets 

Total 

£6,622,180 

£4,287,778 

£8,896,840 

— The  woollen  manufactures  of  France  were 
of  inferior  quality  and  unimportant  in  amount 
until  the  period  immediately  following  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  1598,  and  the  further  accession 
of  cloth  workers  from  Spain  in  consequence  of 
the  intolerance  of  Philip  III.  The  first  marked 
impulse,  however,  was  given  to  the  husiness 
through  the  exertions  of  Colbert,  who  induced 
Van  Robais  of  Holland  to  undertake  the  man- 
ufacture at  Abbeville;  and  to  this  establish- 
ments at  Louviers  and  elsewhere  soon  suc- 
ceeded. The  progress  of  the  manufacture  was 
still  slow  and  unequal,  although  these  have 
from  the  first,  with  but  brief  intervals,  been 
sustained  by  duties  on  foreign  cloths  amount- 
ing nearly  to  prohibition.  About  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century  the  woollen  manufactures 
became  more  firmly  established,  and  the  best 
French  cloths  are  in  quality  and  durability  sur- 
passed by  those  of  no  other  nation,  unless 
It  may  be  the  German.  The  chief  centres  of 
manufacture  are:  for  cloths  of  all  sorts,  £1- 
beuf;  for  fine  black  cloths  and  fancy  fabrics, 
Sedan  and  Louviers ;  for  common  cloths,  &c., 
Vienne,  Nancv,  Orleans,  and  Carcassonne,  be- 
sides Metz,  which  now  belongs  to  Germany; 
and  for  worsted  and  mixed  goods,  Rheims  and 
Limoges.  The  total  exports  of  woollen  man- 
ufactures in  1872  were  valued  at  290,600,000 
francs. — ^The  policy  of  England  toward  the 
American  colonies,  so  long  as  they  remained 
subi'ect  to  her  control,  was  directly  intended 
to  discourage  and  repress  manufactures  of  all 
kinds,  those  of  woollen  goods  included.  The 
actual  result  was  that  the  domestic  manufac- 
ture of  coarser  or  **  home-made  "  cloths  became 
very  widely  spread  and  considerable ;  and  the 
importations  of  foreign  cloths  were  propor- 
tionally small.  A  society  organized  within  the 
present  state  of  New  York,  in  1765,  repudiated 
foreign  cloths,  and  adopted  various  measures 
for  increasing  the  home  manufacture,  even  to 
rules  requiring  that  the  fiesh  of  sheep  and 
lambs  should  not  be  eaten,  nor  the  animals 
slaughtered.  The  supply  of  wool  appears  to 
have  been  large,  and  it  was  mostly  worked  up 
and  disposed  of  within  the  colonies.  Many 
thousands  of  weavers  and  cloth  workers  are 
said  to  have  come  over  about  the  year  1774. 
The  report  of  Alexander  Hamilton  on  manu- 
factures, in  1791,  speaks  of  a  mill  for  cloths 
and  cassimeres  as  in  operation  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  but  conveys  a  doubt  whether  American 
wool  was  suitable  for  fine  cloths.  The  census 
of  1810,  without  making  it  evident  that  there 
was  within  the  state  at  the  time  a  single  wool- 
len manufactory,  gives  for  New  York  the  num- 


ber of  looms  (I&i'gely  in  private  hands)  as  83,- 
068,  with  418  carding  machines,  427  fulling 
mills,  and  26  cotton  manufactories.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  view  of  the  various  products  of  do- 
mestic manufactures  for  the  state  according  to 
the  same  returns : 


ARTICLES  MADE  IN  FAMILIES. 

Yanb. 

ValiM. 

Woollen  goods 

8,267,812 
216,018 

6,872,646 

21,721 

180,659 

$2,860,885 

69,1:24 

2,014.741 

6,616 

Cotton        **    

Flaxen        "    

Tow  oloths 

Mixed  and  other  stoA 

68,280 

The  total  value  of  woollen  manufactures  for 
the  United  States  in  the  same  year  was  esti- 
mated at  $25,608,788.  From  this  time  the  do- 
mestic manufacture  seems  to  have  fallen  off 
rapidly,  and  the  succeeding  census  returns 
must  be  taken  as  indicating  mainly  the  pro- 
duction of  factories.  The  total  value  of  wool- 
len goods  returned  in  1820  was  $4,418,068 ;  in 
1880,  $14,628,166;  in  1840,  $20,696,999;  in 
1850,  $43,207,546.  Until  1840  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  cloths  imported  were  of  Eng- 
lish make;  since  that  time  the  superior  dye 
and  finish  of  French  and  German  cloths  have 
led  to  their  importation  to  an  extent  relatively 
much  greater  than  before.  The  estimated 
value  of  woollen  ffoods  (worsteds  included) 
imported  into  the  Imited  States,  though  fluctu- 
ating considerably  in  the  intervening  yeara^ 
was  in  1821,  $7,437,737;  in  1831,  $12,627,- 
229;  in  1841,  $11,001,939;  in  1851,  $19,507,- 
309;  and  in  1861,  $28,487,166.  The  latest 
statistics  of  the  manufactures  of  wool  in  the 
United  States  are  those  of  the  census  of  1870. 
The  extent  of  the  industry,  including  woollen 
goods,  worsted  goods,  hosiery,  and  carpets  oth- 
er than  rag,  was  as  follows  for  1860  and  1870 : 


PARTICULARS. 

EstabllBhrnenta,  number. 

HandB  employed 

CapitalinveBted 

WagcBpald 

Wool  used,  domestic,  lbs. 
"        "     foreign,     "  . 

Cotton  used,  lbs 

Shoddy  ueed,  **■ 

Value  of  all  materials — 
**         products 


1870. 


1,678 

80,622 

$42,849,982 

$18,861,602 

185,684,146 

21,140,408 

$46,<M9l866 
$80,784,606 


8,466 

119,859 

$1823S2,819 

$40,867,286 

j  178.8'«,06e 

(    46,681.106 

82.478.680 

19.574,261 

$184,164,616 

$217,668,826 


The  particulars  of  the  different  branches  are 
shown  in  the  following  statements: 


WOOLLEN  GOODS. 


PARTICULARS. 

18«0. 

1870. 

£stabUsbments,  number 

1,260 
8,209 

2.mi 

Steam  engines,  bone  power 

Water  wheels,      "         **     

Machines: 
Cards,  sets 

ii  i  If 

Dally  capacity  In  carded  wool, 
lbs 

Narrow  "    '       **      

20144 

Bplndles,             •*      

1.846.496 

80,068 

Hands  employed 

41,860 
$80,862,664 
$9,610,254 

Capital  Invested 

$98.^^24.681 

Wages  paid  during  the  year 

$26,877,676 
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PARTICUIARS. 


15,200,0ei 


Matkxials. 

Cotton,  IbB 

Bhoddy," 

Warp  cotton,  yds 

Warp,lb« 

Wool,  domestic,  lbs 170,662,829 

**      foreign,      *• )     '      ' 

Yam,  cotton,       " 

**     woollen,     " 

Chemicala  and  d je  stufb,  ^ae. 

All  other  materials 

All  materials 


Produots. 


Blankets,  pairs 

^        norse,  number 

Beavers,  yds 

Cloth,  cassimeres,  doeskins,  yds. . 

"      felted,yds 

Cloths,  negro,  *' 

Cottonade,  yds 

Coverlets,  number 

Flannels,  yds 

Frocking,   " 

Hosiery,  doaens 

Jeans,  yds 

Kerseys,   yds 

linseys,      •*  

BepeUants,  **  . 

Carriage  robes,  number 

Bolls,  lbs 

Batineta,  yds 

Bhawls.  number 

Bkirta,  balmoraL  vds 

Tweeds  and  twills,  Ac,  yds 

Warp,  lbs 

Yam,    "  

•*    hosiery,ibs 

"    shoddy,  ^ 

Miscellaneous  articles,  value 

All  products 


$86,586,287 


$61,804,986 


11  >:^ 
]  : 


rii»29 


60 
i        88 

I    IT, n  1,-24 

K;i:^.^'49 

-,;u:^-H9 

i:.  -■  :■;  46 

*.\-M.'50 

8-fi.|;:J.-01 


2,000,489 

58,552 

261,208 

68,840.612 

1,941.865 

1,032,882 

76.000 

226,744 

66,965,286 

7^000 

21,460 

^,480.985 

^506,90^ 

14,180,274 

2,668,767 

22,500 


14,072,559 

2,812,761 

260,000 

2,858,458 

122,000 

14,156,287 


1,669,000 

$8,251,868 

$15^406,858 


WOBSTSD  GOODS. 


PARTICULARS. 


Eatablishments,  number 

Bteam  engines,  horse  power. . . 
Water  wheela,  "  »*  ... 
Machines: 

Braiders,  number. 

Cards,  sets 

Domestic    combing    machines, 
number 

Foreign     combing     machines, 
number 

Knitting  machines,  number. 

Looms,  number 

Spixidles,    **       

Hands  employed 

Capital 

Wages 


Matixials. 

Chemicals,  &c 

Cotton,  lbs 

Shoddy,"  

Domestic  wool,  lbs 

Foreign       **      ** 

Cotton  yam,       " 

Woollen  ** 
Worsted  ** 
All  materials,  value 


Products. 

Bimids  and  ladngs,  lbs 

Cloaking,  yds. 

Ddainea,    **    

Fancy  goods,  value 

Bhawls,  number 

Bhirta  and  drawers,  dozens. . 

Bahnoral  skirts,  yds 

Other  skirting,      « 

Webbinff  and  tape,  yds 

Worsted  dress  goods,  yds. . . 

Woollen  yam,  lbs. 

Worsted      "       ' 


2,878 

$8,280,000 

$548,664 


1,658,000 


i  8,000,000 
"$2,4^*775 


Zephyr  goods,   "  .. 
All  products,  value. 


$8,701,878 


102 
8,882 
4,684 

7,884 

98 

96 

66 

176 

6,128 

200,617 

12.920 

$10,085,773 

$4,86^,857 


$1,260,016 

2,468,808 

12,842 

18,817.819 

8,686.982 

2,146,500 

46,240 

1,958,880 

$14,808,198 


2^824.880 

5.000 

40.804,885 

$1,974,957 

111,404 

4,0S0 


61,851 

2,006,000 

12,057,006 

284.100 

4,047,750 

8,900 

$22,090,881 


HOSIERY  (wool  AND  COTTON). 


PARTICULARS. 


Establishments,  number 

Bteam  engines,  horse  power. . 
Water  wheels,  **  **  .. 
Machines : 

Cards,  sets 

Knitting  looms 

^       machines 

Sewing  machines 

Spindles 

Hands  employed 

Capital 

Wages 


197 


Materials. 

Cotton,  lbs 

Cotton  yam,     lbs 

Domestic  wool,  " 

Foreign       »*     " 

Shoddy, 

Woollen  yam,    •* , 

All  other  materials,  value. , 
All  materials 


Products. 
Cotton  hose  and  half  hose,  doz.  prs. 
Shirts,  drawers,  and  Jackets,  doz. . 

Gloves  and  mittens,  pairs 

Opera  boas  and  scaii^,  doz. 

Shawls,  doz 

Btockinet,  yds 

Woollen  and  mixed  hose,  doz.  prs. 

All  other  products,  value 

A 11  products 


9,108 
$4,086,510 
$1,661,972 


8,892,842 


[  2,927,6 


$8,202,817 


$7,280,606 


248 
2,228 
4,276 

619 

488 

^626 

1,668 

148,866 

14,768 

$10,981,260 

$4,429,066 


11,468,508 

2,188,722 

6,804,656 

292,800 

189,857 

2,229,777 

$1,110,992 

$9,885,&28 


1,299349 

1,182,189 

206,600 

426,749 

14,947 

269,872 

2,970,170 

$869,784 

$16,411,564 


CARPETS,  OTHER  THAN  RAO. 


PARTICULARS. 


Establishments,  number. . . . . 
Steam  engines,  horse  power. 
Water  wheels,      **         **     ., 

Hands  employed , 

Machines: 

Combing  machines 

Cards,  sets , 

Hand  looms 

Power    "    , 

Capital , 

Wages 


MATmUALS. 

Cotton,  lbs 

Cotton  and  linen  yams,  lbs . 

Jute  or  flax,  lbs. 

Wool  lbs 

Woollen  yam,  lbs 

AH  other  materials,  value.. . 
All  materials 


Products. 


Brussels,  yds 

Felt,  yds 

Ingrain.  2  and  8  ply,  yds. . 

Jute,  yds. 

Tapestry,  yds 

Velvet,        *♦    

Venetian,    **    

All  other  products,  value.. 
All  products 


18M. 


218 


6,681 


$4,721,768 
$1,646,692 


896,000 


600,000 
8.648,691 


$4,417,966 


$7,657,686 


216 

8,017 

702 

12,098 

100 

241 

8,976 

1,461 

$12,640,750 

$4,661,718 


974,440 

1,140,787 

8,691,909 

26,189,999 

7,885,954 

$1,577,082 

$18,677,998 


606,506 

566,000 

16,924,711 

600,000 

1,711,000 

107,000 

1,860,017 

$670,047 

$21,761,578 


The  chief  centres  of  the  woollen  industry  in 
the  United  States  are  in  New  Hampshire,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania.  In  1870  Massachu- 
setts ranked  first  in  woollen  goods,  New  York 
in  hosiery,  and  Pennsylvania  in  capital  in 
worsted  goods,  and  in  products  in  carpets.  In 
the  opinion  of  Mr,  George  William  Bond  of 
Boston  and  other  authorities,  this  industry 
reached  its  maximum  in  1872,  since  which  time 
there  has  been  a  marked  decline.  In  1876  a 
large  proportion  of  the  mills  and  machinery 
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were  idle.  The  valae  of  the  imports  of  wool- 
len manafactnresinto  the  United  States  during 
the  years  ending  June  80,  1874  and  1875, 
has  been  as  follows : 


KUTDS. 

Cloths  «nd  cassimereB 

Woollen    raffs,    thoddy,    muago, 

waste,  and  flocks 

Shawls 

Blankets 

Carpets 

Dress  gfoods 

Hosiery,  skirts,  and  drawers.. . 
Other  mannfactnres 

Total 


$46,888,188 


$18,016,671 

151,156 

2,181,887 

18,472 

8,649,868 

21^62,685 

50^109 

6,202,895 

$18,680,288 

140.109 

2,148,498 

121604 

2,648,982 

19,750,488 

688,761 

5,587,024 

$44,600,704 


— Proces$e$  of  WboUen  Afanu/aeture,  If  a  piece 
of  superfine  broadcloth,  as  requiring  in  succes- 
sion all  the  operations  upon  the  wool,  yam, 
and  fabric  needful  for  woollens  of  any  sort,  be 
taken  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  class, 
the  following  are  the  processes  through  which 
the  materials  are  passed :  1,  sorting  the  wool ; 
2,  scouring;  8,  washing;  4,  drying;  5,  dyeing 
(when  dyed  in  the  wool) ;  6,  willying ;  7,  pick- 
ing or  teasing;  8,  moating;  9,  oiling;  10, 
scribbling;  11,  plucking;  12,  carding;  18, 
slubbing;  14,  spinning;  15,  reeling;  16,  warp- 
ing; 17,  beaming;  18,  singeing,  sizing,  and 
other  preparation  of  the  threads  for — ^19, 
weaving ;  20,  scouring ;  21,  dyeing  (when  dyed 
in  the  piece);  22,  drying  or  tentering;  28, 
burling;  24,  milling  or  fulling;  25,  scouring; 
26,  drying,  or  tentering,  again;  27,  raising, 
dressing,  or  teasling ;  28,  shearing ;  29,  boiling ; 
80,  brushing;  81,  picking;  82,  drawing  and 
marking ;  88,  pressing ;  84,  steaming ;  85,  fold- 
ing or  packing.  The  shearing  and  pressing  are 
sometimes  repeated,  the  processes  of  picUng, 
drawing,  and  marking  then  coming  between 
them  on  this  second  application.  Of  these 
processes,  more  than  one  half  of  which  are 
now  effected  by  machinery,  some  have  already 
been  considered  in  separate  articles.  (See 
Oabds,  Dtsing,  Fuluno,  Tkasbl,  and  Weav- 
iNo.)  Of  the  remaining  processes,  some  are 
too  simple  to  require  particular  description, 
and  the  others  are  too  technical  to  be  well  un- 
derstood except  by  actual  observation  of  the 
processes  themselves.  The  sorting  of  the 
wool,  as  determining  the  different  qualities 
that  shall  be  mixed  for  a  given  quality  of  cloth, 
is  important.  The  qualities  to  be  considered 
in  this  sorting  are  chiefly  those  of  fineness, 
softness,  trueness,  strength,  color,  cleanness, 
and  weight,  as  previously  explained.  In  the 
English  factories,  the  usual  distinctions  are 
into  the  grades  known  as  "  prime,  choice,  su- 
perhead,  head,  downrights,  seconds,  fine  abb, 
coarse  abb,  livery,  and  breech."  In  the  United 
States,  the  grades  made  by  merchants  of  pulled 
and  clipped  or  fleece  wools,  and  in  the  latter 
of  short  staple  and  long  staple,  or  clothing  and 
combing  wools,  are  at  the  factories  again  sub- 
divided each  into  a  definite  number  of  sorts, 
presenting  a  regular  gradation  of  quality.    Af- 


ter sorting,  the  several  packs  of  wool  are  sepa* 
rately  scoured,  washed,  and  dried.  The  scour- 
ing is  effected  by  soaking  the  wool  in  stale 
urine,  or  in  an  alkaline  lye  heated  to  120** ;  the 
washing,  by  placing  the  wool,  after  removal 
from  the  lye,  within  wire  baskets  in  running 
water,  or  by  rinsing  in  warm  suds,  and  after- 
ward in  clean  water ;  and  the  drying  is  much 
facilitated  by  subjecting  the  rinsed  wool  to 
pressure  in  passing  it  between  iron  rollers.  If 
the  cloth  is  not  to  be  white,  it  is  either  wool- 
dyed  or  piece-dyed.  If  the  former,  the  dyeing  . 
follows  directly  on  the  scouring  or  washing. 
Common  colors,  as  browns  and  olives,  are 
dyed  by  the  larger  manufacturers;  but  the 
true  colors,  as  blue,  black,  and  green,  and 
those  of  all  cloths  of  the  smaller  manufactories, 
are  left  to  the  special  dyers.  The  process  of 
willying  or  twillying  (a  term  probably  derived 
from  winnowing)  is  analogous  to  that  of  bat- 
ting or  scutching  in  cotton  manufacture ;  the 
object  is  to  disentangle  and  open  the  locks,  and 
free  them  of  sand  or  other  loose  impurities. 
One  of  the  best  forms  of  willy  is  that  in  which 
a  hollow  truncated  cone,  with  four  bars  pro- 
jected beyond  but  running  parallel  to  its  sur- 
faces, and  armed  with  iron  spikes,  revolves 
800  to  400  times  per  minute  within  an  outer 
cylinder,  armed  on  the  inside  with  similar 
spikes.  The  wool,  fed  to  the  smaller  end  of 
the  cone  by  an  endless  apron,  travels  in  re- 
volving by  virtue  of  centrifugal  force  to  the 
larger ;  and  after  being  thus  opened  and  beat- 
en up,  it  escapes  into  a  wire  cylinder  or  re- 
ceptacle provided  with  a  fan,  which  blows 
away  the  disengaged  dust,  and  finally  lays  the 
cleaned  wool  upon  another  apron  in  a  con- 
tinuous sheet.  Coarser  wools  for  cloths  are 
willied  more  than  once,  sometimes  before  dye- 
ing, and  again  after  oiling  and  scribbling. 
Some  larger  impurities,  such  as  the  willy  does 
not  remove,  as  burs,  pitch,  or  dirt,  are  then 
picked  out  of  the  wool  while  spread  upon  a 
wire  screen,  by  boys  or  women ;  this  includes 
both  the  picking  and  moating,  the  persons 
engaged  being  called  wool  moaters.  The  wool 
is  then  spread  upon  a  floor,  sprinkled  with 
olive  oil,  and  well  beaten  with  staves.  It  is 
thus  prepared  for  the  scribbling  machine,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  further  to  open  and 
cleanse  the  fibres.  This  process  is  really  a 
coarser  carding,  effected  by  passing  the  wool 
successively  between  several  cylinders  studded 
with  rows  of  teeth  or  wires,  and  made  to  re- 
volve rapidly;  the  wool  is  conveyed  to  the 
cylinders  by  an  apron,  and  given  forth  at  the 
last  in  a  delicate  sheet,  which  is  wound  on  a 
revolving  roller.  This  operation  also  may  be 
repeated  two  or  three  times.  From  the  card- 
ing machine,  through  which  the  wool  is  after- 
ward passed,  it  is  delivered  in  the  form  of 
slender  cylinders  or  pipes,  called  oardings. 
Slubbing,  which  is  a  preparatory  spinning,  is 
performed  by  the  slubbing  billy,  and  consists 
m  drawing  out  and  twisting  the  cardings  to 
the  state  of  a  soft,  weak  thread.    This  ia  ef- 
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f ected  bj  means  of  several  spindles  set  nearl j 
npright  in  a  frame,  and  receiying  a  turning 
motion,  at  the  same  time  that  the  frame  it- 
self is  made  to  recede  (upon  friction  wheels 
running  in  rails  beneath  it)  from  a  roller  fa- 
cing the  spindles,  and  from  which  roller  a  card- 
ing is  fed  \>j  the  machinery  to  each  spindle 
at  the  rate  required ;  the  spindles  alternately 
draw  out  and  wind  the  lengths  of  thread  pro- 
duced by  movement  of  the  carriage,  the  en- 
tire action  being  quite  similar  to  that  of  Ear- 
greaves's  spinning  jenny.  (See  Cotton  Man- 
UFAOTUBE.)  Besides  the  workman  managing 
the  machine,  another,  or  a  child,  is  employed 
to  put  fresh  cardings  in  place  as  they  may 
be  required.  The  proper  spinning  consists  in 
bringing  the  soft  yarn  thus  furnished  to  the 
fineness  and  firmness  requisite  for  weaving; 
and  the  machinery  and  operation  are  again 
quite  similar  to  those  employed  in  spinning 
cotton.  In  view,  however,  of  the  variable 
lengths  of  the  filaments  of  wool,  the  two  pairs 
of  drawing  rollers  between  which  it  passes  in 
spinning  are  so  mounted  as  to  be  adjustable 
at  different  distances,  so  as  neither  to  allow 
the  soft  thread  to  part  between  them  from  its 
undue  length,  nor  to  be  broken  when  too  short 
because  of  want  of  space  for  the  fibres  to  slip 
one  upon  the  other;  while  the  greater  elas- 
ticity of  wool  also  allows  the  velocities  of  Uie 
two  pairs  of  rollers  to  be  so  regulated  as  to 
produce  a  greater  extension  of  the  thread  than 
in  the  case  of  cotton.  After  the  preparation 
for  and  the  process  of  weaving  follows  that 
of  scouring  the  cloth,  in  order  to  remove  the 
oil,  sizing,  dust,  &c.,  introduced  into  it  pur- 
posely or  accidentally  in  the  mean  time ;  this 
is  accomplished  by  beating  the  cloth  with 
wooden  mallets  moved  by  machinery,  while 
it  lies  in  a  sort  of  inclined  trough,  soap  and 
water  being  first  allowed  to  fiow  upon  it,  and 
afterward  clear  water.  Piece  dyeing  and  wash- 
ing may  then  foUow ;  otherwise,  uie  cloth  is 
next  removed  to  the  drying  room,  or  stretched 
in  the  open  air  by  means  of  hooks  upon  rails 
or  tenter  bars,  and  allowed  to  dry.  Being 
removed  when  dry  to  a  suitable  room,  the 
operation  of  burling  follows,  the  burlers  pick- 
ing out  of  it  irregular  threads,  hairs,  and  dirt; 
and  the  process  of  fulling  then  succeeds.  (See 
FuLLiNO.)  After  the  cloth  has  been  fulled  one 
or  more  times,  as  may  be  required,  it  is  again 
subjected  to  scouring,  fullers^  earth  being  now 
usually  added  to  the  water ;  and  after  rinsing, 
the  cloth  is  again  stretched  upon  the  tenters 
and  dried.  The  cloth  in  the  fulled  state  has 
both  its  surfaces  woolly  or  rough ;  and  that  sur- 
face which  forms  the  proper  face  of  the  cloth, 
or  either  one  of  them  if  they  do  not  differ,  is 
then  subjected  to  the  operations  of  teasling  and 
shearing.  The  object  of  the  former  process  is 
to  raise  a  sufficient  number  of  fibres  upon  the 
surface,  and  of  the  latter  to  cut  these  to  the 

g roper  length  to  form  the  pile  or  nap  of  the 
nished  cloth.    To  the  old  plan  of  fixing  the 
teasels  in  a  hand  frame  worked  over  the  piece 
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by  two  men,  succeeded  some  years  since  that 
of  the  gig  mill,  in  which  the  teasels  are  set  in 
the  periphery  of  a  cylinder ;  and  in  the  most 
improved  form  of  this,  the  teasels  are  arranged 
along  longitudinal  bars  in  the  surface  of  the 
large  cylinder,  with  interspaces  between  the 
bars,  the  whole  having  the  appearance  of  an 
immense  reel.  The  cylinder  revolves  rapidly, 
while  the  cloth,  passing  slowly  from  one  roller 
to  another,  is  brought  against  one  side  of  it, 
and  receives  the  action  of  the  teasels.  Owing 
to  the  readiness  with  which  the  points  of  the 
burs  become  soft  when  wet,  and  their  compar- 
ative scarcity  and  high  price,  gig  mills  with 
what  are  called  metallic  teasels,  or  cards  with 
fine  metallic  teeth,  have  been  constructed;  but 
though  some  of  these  perform  satisfactorily,  the 
natural  teasels  are  still  preferred.  Of  these 
8,000  are  not  unfrequently  consumed  in  dress- 
ing a  single  piece  of  clo^.  The  shearing  of 
the  nap  thus  raised  to  a  proper  and  uniform 
length  was,  until  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
peif  ormed  by  stretching  the  cloth  over  a  stuffed 
table,  and  carefully  clipping  it  with  long  hand 
shears;  in  the  first  mechanism  the  only  change 
was  in  working  similar  shears  by  the  machine- 
ry ;  but  at  present  several  more  ingenious  modes 
have  been  devised.  Among  the  best  of  these 
is  that  invented  by  Mr.  George  Oldland  of 
Gloucestershire  in  1882.  In  this,  the  cloth,  be- 
ing made  to  move  slowly  along  in  a  horizontal 
sheet,  is  passed  directly  beneath  and  in  contact 
with  a  semicircular  cutting  edge  or  "ledger 
blade,"  extending  across  the  width  of  the  piece, 
while  directly  within  this  semicircle  there  is 
continually  turned  by  a  band  from  the  machine- 
ry a  revolving  wheel  fitting  the  curve  of  the  for- 
mer, and  at  once  carrying  and  by  suitable  ar- 
rangements of  teeth  causing  to  revolve  eight 
smsul  circular  cutters  about  its  periphery ;  as 
these  are  thus  made  successively  to  play  along 
the  ledger  blade,  they  form  a  sort  of  endless 
shears  in  the  highest  degree  delicate  and  true. 
Superfine  cloths  are  dressed  and  sheared  several 
times  in  succession,  being  also  once  pressed  be- 
fore the  last  shearing.  In  the  intervals  of  the 
preceding  operations,  or  after  their  completion, 
the  best  cloths  are  now  boiled,  or  **  roll-boiled," 
being  wound  tightly  round  a  cylinder  and  im- 
mersed for  two  or  three  hours  in  scalding  water. 
The  results  of  this  process,  patented  by  Messrs. 
Daniell  and  Wilkins  of  Tiverton  in  1824,  and 
improved  by  Mr.  William  Hirst  of  Leeds,  are 
to  prevent  spotting  of  the  cloth  when  used, 
and  to  impart  to  it  a  lustre  which  was  unat- 
tainable by  any  previous  process.  Other 
methods,  as  that  of  steaming  the  cloth  while 
stretched  or  under  pressure,  though  shorter,  are 
said  to  be  less  advantageous.  Brushing  the 
cloth,  which  in  any  case  next  follows,  is  ef- 
fected by  passing  the  piece,  while  steamed,  in. 
contact  with  revolving  cylinders  studded  with 
suitable  brushes.  Pidi^ing  is  then  performed,, 
to  remove  blemishes;  and  fine-drawing,  to 
close  any  minute  breaks  in  the  fabric ;  and  the 
usual  trade  marks,  denoting  quality,  number,. 
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&o.,  are  then  worked  in  at  one  end  of  the  piece. 
The  brushing  is  then  again  performed,  and  the 
piece  folded  is  subjected  between  polished 
pressing  boards  to  the  action  of  a  hydraulic 
press.  A  deceptive  gloss  may  be  produced  in 
inferior  cloths,  by  hot  pressing  by  means  of 
heating  the  iron  plates ;  and  in  any  case,  with 
or  without  a  final  steaming  and  drying,  the 
cloth  is  then  folded  and  packed  for  sde.  Such 
is  a  general  description  of  the  nature  and  or- 
der of  the  operations  required  in  converting 
wool  in  the  fleece  into  marketable  cloths; 
though  some  of  the  less  essential  of  these  may 
not  enter  into  the  preparation  of  all  the  spe- 
cies of  woollen  goods,  and  in  particular  ii>- 
stances  other  slight  deviations  from  the  usual 
order  besides  those  already  named  may  oc- 
cur. It  would  be  impracticable  to  describe 
or  enumerate  the  many  minor  changes  or 
improvements  connected  especially  with  the 
working  of  the  wool  previous  to  carding,  with 
the  operation  of  spinning,  and  with  those  to 
which  the  cloth  is  subjected,  and  of  which 
taken  together  a  great  number  are  every  year 
patented,  and  many  of  them  introduced  into 
use,  not  only  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land, but  also  in  countries  of  continental  Eu- 
rope. We  may  mention,  however,  the  machine 
introduced  in  1858  by  Mr.  Archibald  of  Tilli- 
coultry, Scotland,  for  piecing  the  cardings,  so 
as  to  form  them  into  a  continuous  length  or 
roving ;  and  that  patented  by  Messrs.  Tolson 
and  Irving  of  England,  for  imparting  to  wool- 
len cloths  a  metallic  lustre,  in  which  the  yarn 
or  piece  is  impregnated  with  a  salt  of  copper, 
lead,  or  bismuth,  and  the  metal  then  disen- 
gaged and  left  upon  the  fibre  by  exposure  to 
steam  charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
In  the  United  States,  in  1858,  Mr.  Waterman 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire  patented  mechanism 
for  keeping  the  soft  woollen  thread  or  sliver 
of  other  fibrous  materials  hot  while  being 
drawn,  by  passing  it  over  or  against  heated 
surfaces,  the  objects  being  to  render  the  fibres 
more  soft  and  pliable  than  otherwise,  and  to 
strughten  and  elongate  them  in  drawing ;  and 
Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Plummer  of  Connecticut, 
in  the  same  year,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  novel 
combination  of  tubes  and  drawing  rollers,  and 
means  of  working  the  rollers,  by  which  the 
processes  of  drawing  and  twisting  can  be  per- 
formed simultaneously,  or  either  of  them  sep- 
arately, and  in  consequence  of  which,  when 
the  two  actions  are  combined,  it  is  claimed  that 
great  convenience  is  secured,  in  the  way  of  vary- 
ing the  relative  degrees  of  draught  and  twist, 
to  suit  various  lengths  and  quantities  of  fibre. 
Among  woollen  goods  proper  are  broadcloths 
and  narrow  cloths,  cassimeres  (or  kerseymeres), 
and  beaver  or  double  cloth,  the  last  named  of 
which,  coarse  and  warm  on  one  side,  and  pre- 
senting a  finely  finished  surface  on  the  other, 
was  the  invention  of  Daniell  and  Wilkins,  in 
1838.— Proc«M«  of  Worsted  Manufacture.  The 
object  in  view  in  preparing  the  long  wools  for 
manufacture  is  not  to  produce  that  thorough 


interlacing  of  fibres  which  is  completed  in 
fulling,  but  rather  to  produce  a  simply  spun 
and  woven  fabric.    The  chief  preparation  of 
the  wool  accordingly  consists  in  obtaining  the 
fibres  in  a  straight  and  parallel  condition ;  and 
this  is  effected  by  combing.    The   combing 
wools  are  themselves  subdivided  into  the  long 
and" the  short;  the  former,  of  lengths  varying 
from  6  to  12  in.,  are  chiefiy  used  for  carpets 
and  other  coarser  goods ;  the  latter,  of  lengths 
from  4  to  7  in.,  for  hosiery,  merinoes,  &c.    The 
principal  processes  are :  1,  sorting ;  2,  scouring; 
8,  drying ;  4,  plucking ;  6  (for  certain  fabrics 
only),  carding;  6,  combing;   7,  breaking;  8, 
drawing;    9,  roving;  10,  spinning;  11,  reel- 
ing ;  12,  weaving ;  13,  dyeing,  &c.    The  wool 
may  be  scoured,  and  mainly  dried  by  passing 
between  rollers ;  but  by  the  washing  machine 
of  Messrs.  Petrie  and  Taylor,  both  the  scouring 
and  drying  are  more  speedily  and  effectually 
performed.    The  wool,  in  this,  is  rapidly  agi- 
tated in  hot  suds  in  an  iron  trough  by  iron 
rakes ;  and  being  then  drawn  from  the  trough 
by  a  cylinder  with  metallic  teeth,  it  is  briskly 
winnowed  until  dry.    Plucking  is  performed 
by  passing  the  wool  through  a  machine  in 
which  spiked  rollers  beat  up  and   separate 
the   fibres.     The  combing  of  the   wool  is 
still  performed  by  hand  in  some  instances, 
though  now  more  commonly  by  machinery. 
In  hand  combing,  the  workman  uses  as  re- 
quired either  of  two  pairs  of  combs,  one  having 
three,  the  other  two  rows  of  long  teeth ;  the 
rows  in  either  case,  from  the  outermost  inward^ 
growing  successively  shorter.   The  handle  is  set 
into  the  head  of  each  comb  at  right  angles  to 
the  direction  of  the  teeth;  and  by  means  of 
holes,  one  vertically  through  the  handle,  the 
other  entering  it  at  the  end,  and  of  correspond- 
ing pins  projecting  from  a  comb  post  near  the 
workman,  and  upon  which  the  handle  is  to  be 
fixed,  the  comb  can  be  steadied  when  required. 
Near  to  each  workman  is  also  a  comb  pot,  or 
stove.    The  teeth  of  the  combs  are  placed  in 
an  opening  in  the  top  of  the  store  long  enough 
to  heat  them.    The  workman  meanwhile  takes 
about  four  ounces  of  wool,  sprinkles  it  with 
olive  oil,  and  thoroughly  rubs  this  through  it 
with  his  hands.    One  of  the  heated  combs,  and 
after  it  the  other,  is  afiSxed  upon  the  comb 
post ;  among  the  teeth  of  each  of  them  in  suc- 
cession the  comber  jerks  or  "  lashes  "  one  half 
the  wool ;  and  as  each  is  thus  charged  he  re- 
turns it,  teeth  and  wool  downward,  into  the 
heated  space  in  the  stove.    When  the  wool 
is  properly  warmed,  seating  himself  on  a  low 
stool,  he  holds  one  comb  with  the  teeth  up- 
ward by  his  left  hand  over  his  knees,  and  with 
the  right  hand  works  the  other  comb,  the 
teeth  of  which  point  downward ;  and  he  con- 
tinues this  operation,  using  the  teeth  of  either 
comb  to  straighten  the  wool  on  the  other,  and 
thus  working  through  the  wool  from  the  out- 
ermost portions  until  the  combs  nearly  meet. 
The  fibres  of  the  greater  part  of  this  qaantity 
of  wool  are  thus  properly  straightened,  and 
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mch  portion  is  fitted  for  spinning  into  wors- 
ted; the  small  portion  remaining  on  the 
combs,  and  called  the  *' noils,"  is  applied  to 
other  purposes,  being  usually  mixed  with  the 
wool  for  certain  cloths.  The  wool  then  un- 
dergoes recombing  at  a  lower  temperature. 
The  machines  for  wool  combing  are  very  nu- 
merous. The  first,  that  of  Oartwright  (1790), 
attempted,  by  means  of  a  circular  comb  and 
of  a  cylindrical  working  comb  and  an  oscilla- 
ting frame  moving  over  the  former,  to  imitate 
closely  the  process  of  combing  by  hand.  The 
machine  which  first  succeeded  in  displacing 
this  was  that  of  Piatt  and  Collier  (1827) ;  in 
this,  two  wheels  studded  abou1>  their  periph- 
eries with  teeth  parallel  with  their  axes,  form- 
ing circular  combs,  have  their  disks  set  cross- 
ing at  a  slight  angle  with  each  other,  and  al- 
most in  contact  by  their  near  edges.  A  boy 
is  employed  to  strike  the  wool  upon  the  teeth 
of  one  comb,  and  the  wheels  being  at  the 
proper  distance,  and  rotating,  the  teeth  of  the 
empty  wheel  draw  through  or  comb  the  wool 
upon  the  charged  one.  When  the  combing  is 
completed,  the  "top"  or  combed  worsted  is 
taken  off  by  a  boy  or  girl  in  a  continuous  sli- 
ver ;  and  by  another  boy  the  noUs  or  uncombed 
part  are  removed.  In  improved  forms  of  this 
machine,  the  wool  having  been  sufficiently 
combed,  and  now  equally  distributed  on  both 
wheels,  the  rotation  of  these  is  discontinued, 
and  the  top  is  disengaged  from  both  of  them 
while  turned  slowly,  by  the  action  of  nairs  of 
small  rollers  between  which  it  is  passed.  For 
more  detailed  accounts  of  the  principal  comb- 
ing machines  in  use  at  the  time  of  its  publica- 
tion, see  James's  "History  of  the  Worsted 
Manufacture"  (London,  1851).  Breaking  is 
performed  by  the  breaking  frame,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  open  out  fibres  that  may  have 
escaped  the  combs.  In  this,  the  sliver  passed 
between  rollers  is  again  acted  upon  by  the 
teeth  of  a  sort  of  endless  comb,  the  relative 
velocities  of  the  two  being  so  regulated  that 
the  sliver  is  extended  as  well  as  combed.  The 
smaller  roll  of  sliver  thus  obtained  is  wound 
continuously  upon  a  cylinder,  from  which  it 
is  passed  to  a  second  breaking  frame  with 
finer  teeth.  The  sliver  is  afterward  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a  machine  similar  to  the  draw- 
ing frame  of  the  cotton  manufacture ;  and  it 
is  thus  further  extended  and  equalized.  The 
diver,  now  greatly  reduced,  but  as  yet  un- 
twisted, is  uien  brought  to  the  roving  ma- 
chine, in  which  it  is  passed  successively  be- 
tween two  pairs  of  small  rollers,  the  second 
pair  moving  the  more  rapidly,  so  as  to  draw 
it  out  in  length,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
slightly  twisted  by  a  turning  movement  of  the 
hollow  bobbin  or  fly  through  which  the  thread 
is  drawn.  The  spinning  is  conducted  in  much 
the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  cotton  manu- 
facture ;  and  this  and  the  remaining  operations 
to  which  the  yarn  and  cloth  are  subjected  do 
not  require  especial  mention.  The  worsted 
yam  is  reeled  in  hanks  of  560  yards  each ;  and 


these  are  named  according  to  the  number  of 
them  that  make  a  pound,  as  No.  24,  and  so  on. 
The  worsted  manufactures  of  England  have 
long  been  gaining  upon  those  of  woollens; 
among  the  causes  of  this  change  being,  that 
the  wool  of  the  country  has  deteriorated  in 
fineness  and  felting  capacity;  that  the  im- 
provements in  machinery  have  greatly  facili- 
tated the  combing  of  the  wool,  and  even  of 
that  having  a  shorter  fibre  than  could  former- 
ly be  worked  in  this  way ;  that  the  fiy-spin- 
dles  in  the  preparation  of  the  yam,  instead  of 
about  2,800  as  formerly,  can  now  be  made  to 
perform  6,000  revolutions  per  minute;  that 
while  broadcloths,  often  9  ft.  in  width  before 
fulling,  cannot  be  woven  at  more  than  about 
50  movements  of  the  shuttle  per  minute,  cer- 
tain worsted  goods  are  woven  at  the  rate  of 
160;  and  that  the  facility  of  working  cotton 
into  worsted  fabrics  is  very  great.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  96  per  cent,  of  the  worsteds  worked 
m  the  Bradford  district  have  cotton  warps, 
and  that  of  their  total  weight  at  least  one 
third  is  cotton.  Among  styles  of  worsted 
goods  which  have  been  or  are  now  well  known 
are  stufis,  merinoes,  muslin-de-laines,  bomba- 
zines, shalloons,  says,  moreens,  camlets,  and 
lastings.  (See  also  Carpet,  and  Stookino.) — 
In  connection  with  the  subjects  of  wool  and  its 
manufacture,  the  reader  is  referred  to  "  Sheep 
Husbandry,"  &c.,  by  Henry  S.  Randall  (New 
York,  1860),  and  to  "Fine  Wool  Sheep  Hus- 
bandry," by  the  same  author  (New  York,  1868) ; 
"  The  Shepherd's  Manual,"  by  Henry  Stewart 
(New  York,  1876);  and  James's  "History  of 
the  Worsted  Manufacture,"  above  mentioned. 
WOOL.  Johm  Ellis,  an  American  soldier,  born 
in  Newburgh,  N.  Y,,  in  1789,  died  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  10,  1869.  He  was  first  a  book- 
seller in  Troy,  then  commenced  the  study  of 
law,  and  in  1812  was  commissioned  captain  in 
the  army.  He  was  severely  wounded  at  the 
storming  of  Queenstown  heights,  was  promo- 
ted to  be  a  major,  and  for  his  services  in  the 
battle  of  Plattsburgh  was  brevetted  lieutenant 
colonel.  In  1821  he  was  made  inspector  gen- 
eral of  the  army,  and  in  1826  brevet  brigadier 
general.  In  1882  the  govemment  sent  him  to 
Europe  to  examine  military  systems.  In  1886 
he  took  charge  of  the  removal  of  the  Cherokee 
Indians  to  Arkansas.  In  1841  he  was  made 
a  full  brigadier  general.  For  the  Mexican 
war  he  collected  upward  of  12,000  volunteers. 
He  commanded  in  the  early  part  of  the  battle 
of  Buena  Vista,  Feb.  28,  1847,  and  after  Gen. 
Taylor's  retum  to  the  United  States  in  Novem- 
ber was  in  command  of  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion till  the  close  of  the  war,  returning  home 
in  July,  1848.  He  afterward  commanded  the 
eastern  military  division  with  headquarters  at 
Troy  till  October,  1858,  the  department  of  the 
east  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore  till  Janu- 
ary, 1854,  the  department  of  the  Pacific  till 
March,  1857,  putting  down  Indian  disturbances 
in  Oregon  and  Washington  in  1856,  and  again 
the  department  of  the  east  with  headquarters 
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at  Troy.  In  1861  be  seonred  Fortress  Monroe 
hj  timely  reenforoement,  became  commander 
of  the  department  of  Virginia  in  August,  occu- 
pied Norfolk  May  10,  1862,  was  commissioned 
major  general  May  16,  and  in  June  was  made 
commander  of  tbe  middle  department  witb 
beadquarters  at  Baltimore.  At  tbe  close  of 
tbe  war  be  retired  from  active  service. 

WOOLLETT,  WnUaH,  an  Englisb  engraver,  born 
in  Maidstone,  Kent,  in  1735,  died  May  28, 1785. 
He  engraved  historical  subjects  and  portraits, 
but  was  most  successful  in  landscapes.  His 
masterpieces  are  his  ^^  Kiobe  "  and  other  plates 
after  pictures  by  Richard  Wilson,  and  tbe 
"Death  of  Wolfe"  and  the  "Battle  of  La 
Hogue"  after  West.  He  was  the  first  who 
united  in  one  plate  the  methods  of  engraving 
by  aquafortis,  the  burin,  and  the  dry  needle. 

WOOLHAN,  John,  an  American  Quaker  preach- 
er, bom  in  Northampton,  Burlington  co.,  N. 
J.,  in  1720,  died  in  York,  England,  in  1778. 
At  the  age  of  21  he  became  a  speaker  in  the 
meetings  of  the  society  of  Friends.  In  1746, 
in  company  witb  Isaac  Andrews,  be  made  a 
tour  in  the  back  settlements  of  Virginia,  and 
from  that  time  continued  at  intervals  to  visit 
the  societies  of  Friends  in  the  different  por- 
tions of  tbe  colonies,  supporting  himself  by 
working  as  a  tailor.  In  1768  he  visited  the 
Indians  on  the  Susquehanna,  and  about  1772 
went  to  England.  His  published  works  in- 
clude "Some  Considerations  on  the  Keeping 
©f  Negroes  "  (1758 ;  part  ii.,  1762) ;  "  Oonsid- 
erations  on  Pure  Wisdom  and  Human  Policy, 
on  Labor,  on  Schools,  and  on  the  Right  Use  of 
the  Lord's  outward  Gifts  "  (1768) ;  "  Consider- 
ations on  the  True  Harmony  of  Mankind" 
.(1770);  and  "A  Word  of  Remembrance  and 
Caution  to  the  Rich."  "The  Journal  of  the 
Life  and  Travels  of  John  Woolman  in  the  Ser- 
vice of  the  Gospel"  (1775)  has  been  many 
times  reprinted  (with  an  introduction  by  John 
G.  Whittier,  Boston,  1871). 

WOOLBTEB,  ThMBts,  an  English  sculptor,  bom 
at  Hadleigh,  Suffolk,  Dec.  17,  1825.  He  was 
dected  a  royal  academician  in  1874.  His 
principal  works  are  statues  of  Lord  Bacon  and 
Prince  Albert,  at  Oxford ;  Macaulay,  in  Trini- 
ty college,  Cambridge ;  William  III.,  in  West- 
minster hall;  David  Sassoon  and  Sir  Bartlo 
Frere,  in  Bombay;  and  busts  of  Tennyson, 
Carlyle,  Darwin,  Oobden,  Gladstone,  Sedgwick, 
Newman,  Fairbaim,  Rajah  Brooke,  Dickens, 
and  Charles  Kingsley.  Among  his  imagina- 
tive works  are  statuettes  of  Ophelia,  Elaine, 
and  Guinevere.  He  is  now  (1876)  engaged 
upon  statues  of  Dr.  Whewell  for  Cambriclge, 
Lord  Lawrence  for  Calcutta,  Sir  Cursetjee  Je- 
hangeer  Readymoney  for  Bombay,  and  Lord 
Palmerston  for  Palace  Yard,  and  a  reredos  for 
the  chapel  of  Looton  Hoo,  Bedfordshire.  He 
has  published  "My  Beautiful  Lady,"  a  poem 
(London  and  Cambridge,  1868 ;  8d  ed.,  1866). 

WOCMiSET,  Theadore  Dwlght,  an  American 
scholar,  tenth  president  of  Tale  college,  born 
in  New  York,  Oct.  81,  1801.    He  graduated 


at  Yale  college  in  1820,  studied  theology  at 
Princeton,  and  from  1823  to  1825  was  a  tutor 
in  Yale  college.  In  1825  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  from  1827  to  1830  studied  tbe 
Greek  language  and  literature  in  Germany.  On 
his  return  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek 
in  Yale  college,  and  in  1846  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  that  institution,  which  office  he  re- 
signed in  1871.  He  was  ordained  at  the  time 
of  his  inauguration.  He  has  edited  in  Greek 
"The  Alcestis  of  Euripides"  (1838),  "The 
Antigone  of  Sophocles"  (1835),  "The  Eleetra 
of  Sophocles"  (1837),  "The  Prometheus  of 
JSschylus  "  (1887),  and  "  The  Gorgias  of  Plato  " 
(1842) ;  and  has  published  an  "  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  International  Law  "  (12mo,  Bos- 
ton, 1860;  4th  ed.,  New  York,  1874);  "Essay 
on  Divorce  and  Divorce  Legislation"  (1869); 
"  Serving  our  Generation,  and  God's  Guidance 
m  Youth"  (1871) ;  and  "The  Religion  of  the 
Present  and  the  Future"  (1871).  On  ques- 
tions of  international  law  he  is  regarded  as  a 
publicist  of  weight  and  authority. 

WOOLSFON,  TlHMU,  an  English  author,  bom 
in  Northampton  in  1669,  died  in  London,  Jan. 
27,  1738.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  a  fellow  of  Sydney  Sussex 
college  and  received  holy  orders.  In  1705  he 
published  his  "  Old  Apology  for  the  Truth  of 
the  Christian  Religion  against  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles  revived."  In  1727-30  be  published 
six  "  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of  Christ,"  tbe 
reality  of  which  he  denied;  and  for  this  he 
was  convicted  of  blasphemy  at  Guildhall,  and 
sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine 
of  £100.  Not  being  able  to  pay  the  fine,  he 
died  in  confinement. 

WOOLWICH,  a  parish  of  Kent,  England,  for- 
merly an  independent  town,  now  a  suburb  of 
London,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  9 
m.  below  London  bridge ;  pop.  in  1871,  36,567. 
It  stands  principally  on  elevated  ground  close 
to  tbe  river,  with  marshes  to  the  east  and  west. 
There  are  several  churches  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions, a  town  hall,  a  mechanics*  institute, 
and  numerous  schools.  The  greater  part  of 
the  population  is  dependent  for  support  upon 
the  government  works.  The  royal  dock  yard 
was  closed  in  1869,  after  being  employed  for 
naval  purposes  nearly  300  years.  The  royal 
arsenal,  covering  more  than  100  acres,  is  the 
principal  depot  of  artillery  and  munitions  of 
war  for  both  the  navy  and  the  army.  It  con- 
tains founderies  and  factories  for  the  manu- 
facture of  warlike  stores,  magazines,  a  model 
room  witb  a  pattern  of  every  article  used  in 
the  artillery  service,  immense  quantities  of 
shot  and  shell,  and  extensive  barracks.  A 
practising  ground  is  attached,  nearly  8  m.  in 
range.  The  government  ordnance  is  all  proved 
at  Woolwich.  The  garrison  usually  amounts 
to  about  8,600  men.  An  academy  for  educa- 
ting military  officers,  more  particularly  for  the 
artillery  and  engineers,  was  founded  at  Wool- 
wich in  1719,  and  is  the  principal  military 
school  in  England.    At  North  Woolwich,  on 
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the  opposite  bank,  are  manj  extensive  mann- 
factories,  especiallj  of  telegraph  cables. 

WOONSOCKETy  a  town  of  Providenoe  co., 
Rhode  Island,  on  both  sides  of  Blackstone 
river,  16  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Provi- 
denoe; pop.  in  1870,  11,527;  in  1875,  18,576. 
It  borders  N.  on  Massachusetts.  Jnst  across 
the  line  dividing  it  from  North  Smithfield  is 
Woonsocket  hill,  580  ft.  high,  the  highest 
point  in  Rhode  Island,  with  a  pond  on  its 
summit.  The  town  has  railroad  communica- 
tion by  meaos  of  the  Providenoe  and  Worcester 
and  the  New  York  and  New  England  (Woon- 
socket and  Boston  division)  lines.  There  are 
falls  in  the  river.  The  mannfaotnre  of  cotton 
and  woollen  goods  is  the  principal  industry. 
There  are  17  cotton  mills  with  upward  of 
200,000  spindles,  seven  woollen  mills  with  70 
sets  of  cards,  and  three  worsted  mills;  aggre- 
gate capital,  from  $4,000,000  to  $5,000,000. 
Other  establishments  are  an  iron  foundery, 
four  machine  shops,  two  manufactories  of 
washing  machines,  one  of  rubber  goods,  and 
one  of  musical  instruments.  There  are  six  na- 
tional banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $857,- 
000 ;  ^ve  savings  banks,  with  deposits  amount- 
ing to  $4,400,000;  graded  public  schools,  in- 
cluding a  high  school ;  a  free  public  library 
(Harris  institute),  the  gift  of  the  late  £dward 
Harris,  with  6,000  volumes;  two  daily,  one 
semi-weekly,  and  two  weekly  newspapers,  two 
of  which  are  in  French;  and  eight  churches. 
— Woonsocket  was  taken  from  the  towns  of 
Cumberland  and  Smithfield,  and  was  in<3or- 
porated  in  1867. 

WOCMURA,  Vfmna^  Wtmll,  Cuarl,  Vrari,  or 
Tlen%  the  name  of  several  powerful  poisons 
prepared  by  the  natives  of  Par4,  Brazil,  and 
the  interior  of  British  Guiana,  and  used  by 
them  for  tipping  the  points  of  weapons  em- 
ployed in  war  and  in  hunting.  Their  real 
nature  and  origin  are  not  completely  known. 
One  of  the  most  widely  accepted  accounts  of 
the  woorara  is  that  given  by  Bir  R.  H.  Schom- 
burgk,  and  asserted  by  him  to  be  derived  from 
information  by  the  natives  as  well  as  observa- 
tion ;  this  is  to  the  effect  that  the  principal  in- 
gredient is  the  juice  of  a  tree  or  shrub  of  the 
same  genus  with  that  yielding  nux  vomica,  for 
which  accordingly  he  proposes  the  name  stryeh- 
no9  taxi/era.  It  seems  probable  that  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  come,  at  least  in  part,  from 
several  different  plants,  among  which  are  the 
eoeculuB  toxieophorusy  stryehnas  CasUlnaanc^ 
siryehnof  eogens^  rouTumon  ChiianensiSy  and 
rouham4m  curare,  like  the  poison  of  venom- 
ous serpents,  woorara  taken  into  the  stomach 
is,  at  least  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances, 
entirely  inert  and  harmless ;  probably  because 
it  is  so  difficult  of  absorption  by  the  mucous 
membranes,  that  it  is  removed  from  the  blood 
by  the  excretory  organs  as  fast  as  ingested. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Green  ("American  Medical  Gazette," 
vol.  vi.,  p.  299)  says  that,  taken  by  animals  in 
large  quantity  and  in  an  empty  state  of  the 
fltomaob,  it  has  caused  deatiL     The  opinion 


that  its  chief  ingredient  is  the  venom  of  ser- 
pents is  directly  contradicted  by  the  facts  that 
the  poison  neither  alters  the  character  of  the 
blood,  nor  excites  inflammation  in  the  wound 
through  which  it  finds  its  way  into  the  circu- 
lation, and  also  by  the  absence  of  any  mention 
of  this  ingredient  in  some  of  the  most  trust- 
worthy accounts.  It  is  by  no  means  improb- 
able, however,  that  serpent  venom,  as  well  as 
an  exudation  from  the  skin  of  toads,  may  be 
introduced  into  some  varieties.  HM.  Pelouze 
and  Bernard  f  oimd  it  to  be  absorbed  as  readily 
through  the  membrane  of  the  air  cells  as  when 
introduced  into  the  areolar  tissue.  The  ac- 
count of  Br.  Hancock,  said  also  to  be  derived 
from  information  by  the  natives,  makes  the 
woorara  a  watery  extract  from  the  bark  of  a 
convolvulus  or  gourd-like  plant.  Charles  Wa- 
terton,  in  his  "  Wanderings  in  South  America" 
(London,  1825),  enumerates  as  the  sources  of 
the  woorara  poison  a  vine  having  that  name, 
with  a  very  bitter  root,  two  gourd-like  plants, 
two  species  of  venomous  ante,  pepper,  and  the 
fangs  of  two  sorts  of  poisonous  serpents. 
From  these  is  obtained  a  mixture  having  the 
appearance  of  a  thick  brown  sirup,  with  which 
the  arrows  to  be  poisoned  are  anointed.  The 
flesh  of  game  killed  with  these  arrows  may  be 
eaten  at  once  with  impunity.  If  the  animal 
to  be  killed  is  large,  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  use  several  arrows,  which  can  be  done  the 
more  easily^  as  the  discharge  of  the  arrows  is 
without  noise,  and  a  hunter  may  successively 
bring  down  many  birds  or  small  animals  with 
them  before  he  proceeds  to  gather  up  his  game. 
They  are  discharged  by  blowing  from  a  long 
slender  tube  or  blow-pipe,  called  gra/eatan<i. 
The  arrows  are  notched,  so  as  to  break  off  in 
the  wound ;  and  by  winding  a  cotton-like  ma- 
terial about  them  ^ey  are  made  to  fit  the  tube, 
which  is  of  reed,  and  may  be  8  or  12  ft  long. 
In  Peru,  arrows  only  1|  to  2  in.  long  are  used, 
and  the  poison  is  of  a  different  sort. — The 
action  of  woorara  has  been  carefully  studied 
by  physiologists,  and  found  to  consist  in  a  pa- 
ralysis of  the  nerves  controlling  voluntary  mo- 
tion, and  later  those  presiding  over  organic 
life  and  the  heart.  The  paralysis  begins  at  the 
periphery,  where  the  finer  extremities  of  the 
nerves  are  distributed  to  the  muscular  fibres. 
If  the  dose  is  not  too  large,  but  yet  sufficient  to 
paralyze  entirely  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the 
thorax  and  diaphragm,  artificial  respiration, 
kept  up  long  enough  to  allow  the  poison  to  be 
eliminated,  will  prevent  the  death  of  the  ani- 
mal, although  of  course  there  will  be  no  mo- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart.  It  is  much  used  in  physiological  experi- 
ments. The  sensitive  nerves  are  affected  to  a 
less  degree,  or,  according  to  the  earlier  views, 
not  at  all.  Its  uses  in  practical  medicine  are 
extremely  limited.  It  has  been  suggested  as 
an  antidote  for  strychnia;  but  although  a  suffi- 
cient dose  would  prevent  the  spasm  of  the  re- 
spiratory muscles,  which  is  usually  the  cause 
of  death  in  poisoning  by  strychnia,  it  would  do 
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80  only  bj  the  production  of  an  equally  fatal 
paralysis.  This,  it  is  true,  might  be  relieved 
by  artificial  respiration,  but  the  experiment 
would  be  unnecessarily  hazardous  in  the  pres- 
ence of  better  means  of  attaining  the  same  ob- 
ject. Since  the  adion  of  strychnia  is  exerted 
primarily  upon  the  spinal  cord,  there  is  no 
exact  antagonism  between  the  two  drugs. 
Similar  reasoning  applies  to  its  use  in  tetanus 
and  epilepsy ;  and  as  to  chorea,  it  is  too  pow- 
erful to  be  employed  in  a  disease  not  usually 
dangerous.  An  active  crystalline  principle, 
called  curarine,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  containing  no  nitrogen,  has  been 
isolated,  and  is  active  in  about  one  twentieth 
of  the  dose  of  woorara.  Among  our  ordinary 
drugs,  the  action  of  woorara  upon  the  nervous 
system  is  most  nearly  imitated  by  conium  (see 
Hbmlook)  ;  but  conium  is  readily  absorbed  from 
the  stomach  as  well  as  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 

WOOSTER,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Wayne  co.,  Ohio,  on  Killbuck  creek,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Muskingum  river,  and  on  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  railroad,  80 
m.  N.  E.  of  Columbus;  pop.  in  1860,  2,797; 
in  1860,  3,361 ;  in  1870,  5,419;  in  1876,  locally 
estimated  at  7,000.  It  is  finely  situated  on 
high  ground,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricultural 
district,  and  is  compactly  built.  It  has  consid- 
erable trade,  and  manufactories  of  agricultural 
machinery,  engines,  straw  board,  whips  and 
lashes,  furniture,  organs,  flour,  &c.  There  are 
two  national  banks,  a  high  school,  four  .ward 
schools,  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  18 
churches.  The  university  of  Wooster  (Pres- 
byterian) was  chartered  in  1866  and  organized 
in  1870.  It  comprises  preparatory,  collegiate, 
and  medical  departments,  the  last  being  at 
Cleveland.  The  collegiate  and  preparatory 
departments  have  classical,  philosophical,  and 
scientific  courses,  and  admit  both  sexes.  In 
1875-^6  they  had  18  instructors  (18  in  the  col- 
lege) and  266  students  (100  preparatory  and 
166  collegiate).  The  library  contains  about 
8,000  volumes.  The  grounds  and  building  are 
valued  at  $150,000. 

WOOOTEft,  DtYtd,  an  American  general,  born 
in  Stratford,  Conn.,  March  2,  1710,  died  in 
Danbury,  May  2,  1777.  He  graduated  at  YaJe 
college  in  1738,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  between  England  and  Spain  commanded 
an  armed  vessel  to  protect  the  coast.  In  1745 
he  commanded  the  sloop  of  war  Connecti- 
cut, which  conveyed  troops  in  the  expedition 
against  Louisburg.  As  colonel  and  brigadier 
general  he  served  through  the  French  and  In- 
dian war.  In  1775  he  was  engaged  in  the 
expedition  to  Canada,  and  after  the  death  of 
Gen.  Montgomery  held  the  chief  command. 
He  was  afterward  commissioned  major  gen- 
eral of  militia,  and  when  Tryon  invaded  Con- 
necticut to  destroy  the  military  stores  at  Dan- 
bury  he  attacked  the  rear  guard  of  the  enemy, 
April  27,  1777,  and  was  mortally  wounded. 
In  1854  the  state  erected  a  monument  over 
his  grave. 


W0BCE9IIB.  L  A  central  county  of  Massa- 
chusetts, bounded  N.  by  New  Hampshire  and 
S.  by  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and  drained 
by  Blackstone,  Chicopee,  Nashua,  Ware,  and 
other  rivers;  area,  1,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
192,716;  in  1875,  210,242.  It  is  the  largest 
county  in  the  state.  The  surface  is  generally 
undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile  and  under  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  It  is  traversed  by- 
numerous  railroads.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  9,946  bushels  of  wheat,  20,612  of 
rye,  284,886  of  Indian  corn,  173,349  of  oata, 
47,184  of  barley,  689,305  of  potatoes,  1,275,- 
897  lbs.  of  butter,  605,661  of  cheese,  16,001  of 
wool,  and  180,186  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
on  farms  7,583  horses,  28,514  milch  cows,  24,- 
127  other  cattle,  4,904  sheep,  and  7,900  swine. 
The  whole  number  of  manufactories  was  1,863, 
having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $83,836,118; 
value  of  products,  $74,679,769.  The  most  im- 
portant were  8  of  agricultural  implements,  13 
of  boot  and  shoe  findings,  186  of  boots  and 
shoes,  14  of  bricks,  1  of  carpets,  45  of  carriages 
and  wagons,  44  of  clothing,  14  of  combs,  57  of 
cotton  goods,  5  of  cutlery,  2  of  edge  tools  and 
axes,  3  of  firearms,  2  of  flax  and  linen  goods, 
91  of  furniture,  32  of  hardware,  6  of  hats  and 
caps,  2  of  hosiery,  21  of  iron  castings,  90  of 
machinery,  13  of  musical  instruments,  10  of 
paper,  11  of  shoddy,  19  of  soap  and  candles,  1 
of  cast  steel,  13  of  straw  goods,  4  of  wire,  7  of 
wire  fabrics,  63  of  woollens,  8  of  worsted  gooda, 
16  tanneries,  24  currying  establishments,  49 
flour  mills,  11  planing  mills,  and  95  saw  mills. 
Capitals,  Worcester  and  Fitchburg.  IL  A  8. 
E.  county  of  Maryland,  bordering  on  Delaware 
and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  bounded  W.  by  tba 
Pokomoke  river;  area,  about  650  sq.  m.;  pop. 
in  1870,  16,419,  of  whom  5,869  were  colored. 
It  forms  part  of  the  peninsula  between  Ches- 
apeake and  Delaware  bays.  Along  the  coast 
are  low  sandy  beaches,  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  an  inlet.  The  Wicomico  and  Po- 
komoke and  Worcester  railroads  traverse  it. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  20,674 
bushels  of  wheat,  606,944  of  Indian  com,  167,- 
700  of  oats,  60,846  of  Irish  and  44,836  of  sweet 
potatoes,  39,460  lbs.  of  butter,  and  19,924  of 
wool.  There  were  2,096  horses,  2,921  milch 
cows,  6,844  other  cattle,  8,094  sheep,  and  11,- 
077  swine ;  1  manufactory  of  charcoal,  and  12 
saw  mills.    Capital,  Snow  HilL 

WOKCiKTER,  a  city  and  one  of  the  shire 
towns  of  Worcester  co.,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
Boston  and  Albany  railroad,  40  m.  W.  8.  W.  of 
Boston;  pop.  in  1763,  1,478;  in  1800,  2,411 ; 
in  1820,  2,962;  in  1830,  4,173;  in  1840,  7,497 ; 
in  1850, 17,049;  in  1860,  24,960;  in  1870,  41,- 
105,  of  whom  11,946  were  foreigners,  inclu- 
ding 1,968  natives  of  British  America  and  8,389 
of  Ireland;  in  1876,  49,266.  The  city  has  an 
area  of  about  86  sq.  m.,  and  is  situated  partlj 
in  a  valley  and  partly  on  the  slopes  of  the  sor- 
rounding  hills.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  with 
wide  and  pleasant  streets.  Its  principal  busi- 
ness thoroughfare.  Main  street,  is  a  broad 
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straight  ayenne  2  m.  long,  shaded  with  fine 
trees.  Near  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  spacious 
oommon,  containing  a  soldiers'  monument  by 
Randolph  Rogers,  and  a  monument  to  Tim- 


Soldien*  Monument. 

othy  Bigelow,  a  revolutionary  officer.    The 
houses  are  generally  of  brick.     Among  the 

Eublic  buildings  are  the  two  county  court 
ouses,  adjacent  to  each  other,  the  county 
jail,  the  city  hall,  the  high  school  building, 
meohanics'  hall,  seating  8,000,  and  the  union 
depot  The  Worcester  agricultural  society  has 
grounds  comprising  nearly  25  acres,  on  which 
are  a  spacious  hall  and  a  trotting  park.  The 
city  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  water  works 
and  a  good  fire  department.  Besides  the  Bos- 
ton and  Albany  line,  tbere  are  railroads  ex- 
tending to  Fitchburg,  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  to 
Norwich,  Conn.,  and  other  points,  viz.:  the 
Boston,  Barre,  and  Gardner;  Boston,  Hart- 
ford, and  Erie;  Providence  and  Worcester; 
and  Worcester  and  Nashua.  There  is  a  street 
railroad  company.  Worcester  is  noted  for  the 
extent  and  variety  of  its  manufactures.  These 
include  boots  and  shoes,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, rolling  mill  and  f  oundery  products,  ma- 
chinery, machinists'  tools,  stone  ware,  jewelry, 
carpets,  belting,  boilers,  machine  needles  and 
pegging  awls,  wire  work,  firearms,  machine 
screws  and  cards,  cotton  thread,  yam,  &c., 
copperas,  spindles,  spokes,  blankets,  felt  goods, 
eotton  cards,  card  clothing,  drills,  files,  cement 
pipe,  water  meters,  horse  collars,  musical  in- 
struments, and  nails.  The  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes  is  the  most  extensive  branch, 


employing  28  firms  and  about  1,500  hands,  and 
producing  goods  annually  of  the  value  of  about 
$2,500,000.  There  are  eight  national  banks, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,350,000 ;  four 
savings  banks,  with  more  than  $11,000,000  de- 
posits ;  a  safe  deposit  and  trust  company,  with 
a  capital  of  $200,000 ;  three  fire  insurance  com- 
panies, and  one  life  insurance  company.  The 
Erincipal  charitable  institutions  are  the  city 
ospital,  the  home  for  aged  females,  and  the 
state  lunatic  hospital.  The  last  was  opened  in 
1888.  The  buildings  accommodate  800  patients. 
A  new  site  has  been  purchased  £.  of  the  city, 
and  a  building  is  in  course  of  erection  there  to 
accommodate  500  patients.  The  city  has  ex- 
cellent free  public  schools,  including  a  classical 
and  high  school,  22  graded  schools,  10  suburban 
schools,  5  evening  schools,  and  an  evening 
drawing  school.  Other  important  institutions 
of  learning  are  the  Worcester  academy  (Bap- 
tist), the  Oread  institute  for  young  ladies,  the 
Highland  military  academy,  a  state  normal 
school,  the  Worcester  county  free  institute  of 
industrial  science,  and  the  college  of  the  Holy 
Cross.  The  institute  of  science  was  founded 
by  John  Boynton  of  Templeton  in  1865,  who 
gave  it  $100,000  on  condition  that  the  city 
should  erect  suitable  buildings;  it  has  also  re- 
ceived $50,000  from  the  state  and  $200,000 
from  Stephen  Salisbury  of  Worcester.  In- 
struction is  free  to  residents  of  the  county. 
It  occupies  a  fine  building  on  a  hill  in  the  N. 
portion  of  the  city.  The  iubtitute  was  opened 
in  1868,  and  in'1875-'6  had  12  instructors,  99 
students,  and  88  graduates.  The  regular  course 
is  three  years.  A  machine  shop,  costing  about 
$80,000,  given  by  the  late  Ichabod  Washburn, 
is  attach^  to  the  institution.  The  college  of 
the  Holy  Cross  stands  on  high  ground  in  the 
8.  portion  of  the  city.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  B.  J.  Fenwick,  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  Boston,  in  1848,  and  given  by  him  to  the 
fathers  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  and  was  incor- 
porated in  1865.  The  full  course  comprises 
seven  years,  of  which  three  are  given  to  the 
preparatory  and  junior  classes,  and  four  to  the 
senior  (in  general  corresponding  to  the  four 
classes  of  other  colleges).  In  1874-'5  there 
were  12  instructors  and  177  students;  number 
of  volumes  in  library,  11,000.  The  American 
antiquarian  society  was  founded  here  in  1812 
by  Isaiah  Thomas;  it  has  a  library  of  about 
50,000  volumes  and  a  valuable  cabinet  of  an 
tiquities,  and  its  funds  amount  to  $80,000.  It 
occupies  a  fire-proof  building  near  the  court 
houses.  The  free  public  library  was  founded 
in  1859 ;  it  contains  87,500  volumes,  of  which 
17,000  are  for  reference  and  the  remainder  for 
circulation.  A  reading  room  containing  the 
principal  newspapers  and  periodicals  is  con- 
nected with  it.  In  the  same  building  is  the 
library  (4,000  volumes)  of  the  Worcester  dis- 
trict medical  society.  The  Worcester  county 
law  library  association  has  a  library  of  8,000 
volumes  in  the  South  court  house.  The  Wor- 
cester county  mechanics'   association   has  ft 
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reading  room  and  a  libraiT-of  4,800  volnmes, 
and  maintaina  daring  the  winter  a  coarse  of 
lectures  and  an  evening  school  of  mechanical 
drawing.  The  "Worcester  lycemn  and  natural 
history  society  has  a  fine  cabinet,  and  main- 
tains a  course  of  lectures.  The  Worcester 
county  horticultural  society  has  a  fine  hall,  and 
a  library  of  1,200  volumes,  and  holds  annual 
exhibitions.  Three  daily  and  four  weekly  (one 
French)  newspapers  are  published.  There  are 
88  religious  societies,  viz. :  4  Baptist,  8  Congre- 
gational, 1  Disciples  of  Christ,  2  Episcopal,  1 
Friends',  7  Metnodist,  5  Roman  Catholic,  1 
Second  Advent,  1  Swedenborgian,  2  Unitarian, 
and  1  Universalist. — Worcester  was  permanent- 
ly settled  in  1718,  and  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1722,  and  as  a  city  in  1848.  A  settlement, 
called  the  "  village  of  Quonsigamog,"  was  be- 
gun here  in  1676,  but  was  broken  up  by  Indians. 

WORCESTER,  a  city  of  England,  capital  of 
Worcestershire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn, 
102  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  London;  pop.  in  1871, 
88,221.  The  houses  are  generally  of  brick; 
some  of  them  are  two  or  three  centuries  old. 
The  cathedral  is  in  the  form  of  a  double  cross, 
with  a  central  tower  193  ft.  high.  In  1872 
there  were  85  places  of  public  worship,  of 
which  20  belonged  to  the  church  of  England. 
Porcelain,  iron  castings,  leather,  gloves,  hair 
cloth,  and  lace  are  the  principal  manufactures. 
Worcester  was  founded  by  the  ancient  Britons, 
and  the  Romans  afterward  made  it  an  impor- 
tant station.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes, 
and  rebuilt  about  894,  and  again  burned  by 
Hardioanate  in  1041.  After  the  Norman  oon- 
<iuest  a  castle  was  built  upon  a  height  overlook- 
ing the  river,  a  part  of  which  stiD  remains.  The 
town  suffered  much  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Welsh;  and  during  the  civil  war,  having 
espoused  the  cause  of  Charles  I.,  it  sufifered 
severely  from  the  soldiers  of  the  parliament. 
On  Sept.  8,  1651,  the  final  battle,  called  by 
Cromwell  "a  crowning  mercy,"  was  fought 
here  between  the  royalists  under  Charles  II. 
and  the  parliamentarians  under  Cromwell,  in 
which  the  former  were  utterly  routed. 

WORCESTER,  J«lu  TIptoft,  earl  of,  an  English 
statesman,  bom  at  Everton,  Cambridgeshire, 
early  in  the  15th  century,  beheaded  in  the 
tower  of  London,  Oct.  15, 1470.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  in  1449  was  appointed 
lord  deputy  of  Ireland  and  created  earl  of  Wor- 
cester. Under  Edward  IV.  he  was  made  con- 
stable of  the  tower  and  lord  treasurer.  He 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  on  his 
return  presented  many  valuable  manuscripts 
to  the  university  of  Oxford.  During  the  tem- 
porary return  to  power  of  the  Lancastrians  in 
1470  he  was  accused  of  cruelty  in  Ireland  and 
beheaded.  He  was  a  great  collector  of  books. 
His  literary  productions  comprise  translations 
of  Cicero's  De  Amicitia  (printed  by  William 
Caxton)  and  of  that  portion  of  Cnsar's  "  Com- 
mentaries "  which  relates  to  Britain. 

WORCESI^  Edwud  SMMnet,  second  marquis 
of,  an  English  inventor,  bom  about  1601,  died 


April  8,  1667.  With  his  father,  the  first  mar- 
quis, he  zealously  maintained  the  royal  caose 
during  the  civil  wars,  and  Raglan  castle,  the 
family  seat,  was  one  of  the  last  places  that 
held  out  against  the  parliamentary  forces.  He 
invented  and  constructed  the  first  actual  steam 
engine,  a  description  of  which  is  given  in  his 
**  Century  of  the  Kames  and  Scantlings  of  such 
Inventions  as  at  present  I  can  call  to  mind  to 
have  Tried  and  Perfected"  (1663;  reprinted 
in  Dircks's  *'Life,  Times,  and  Scientific  La- 
bours of  the  Second  Marquis  of  Worcester," 
London,  1865^.  He  described  his  invention 
also  in  '^  An  Exact  and  True  Definition  of  the 
most  Stupendous  Water-Commanding  Engine, 
invented  by  the  Right  Honorable  (and  de- 
servedly to  be  praised  and  admired)  Edward 
Somerset,  Lord  Marquis  of  Worcester."  (See 
Steam  Engine,  vol.  xv.,  p.  889.)  He  was 
looked  upon  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  vis- 
ionary speculator. 

WORCfSTER,  JiMph  EMiMii,  an  American 
lexicographer,  bom  in  Bedford,  N.  H.,  Aug. 
24,  1784,  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Oct.  27, 
1865.  He  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1811, 
and  for  several  years  taught  in  Salem.  While 
here,  he  prepared  the  greater  part  of  his  "  Geo- 
graphical Dictionary,  or  Universal  Gazetteer  " 
(2  vols.,  Andover,  1817).  His  "Gazetteer  of 
the  United  States  "  appeared  in  1818.  He  re- 
moved to  Cambridge  in  1819,  and  in  the  same 
year  published  *^  Elements  of  Geography,  An- 
cient and  Modern,"  in  1820  the  "  Epitome  of 
Geography,"  in  1828  "  Sketches  of  the  Earth 
and  its  Inhabitants,"  and  in  1826-^8  ^'Elementa 
of  History,  Ancient  and  Modern,"  "Epitome 
of  History,"  and  "Outlines  of  Scripture  Geog- 
raphy." In  1827  he  published  "Johnson'*8 
English  Dictionary,  as  improved  by  Todd  and 
abridged  by  Chsdmers,  with  Walker's  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary  combined."  In  1828  he 
was  employed  to  abridge  Webster's  "Ameri- 
can Dictionary,"  and  in  1880  published  his 
own  "Comprehensive  Pronouncing  and  Ex- 
planatory Dictionary."  In  1880-'81  he  visit- 
ed the  universities  of  England  and  Scotland, 
and  collected  philological  and  lexicographioal 
works.  In  1846  appeared  his  "  Universal  and 
Critical  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language," 
which  was  reprinted  in  London  without  his 
consent,  with  a  title  page  altered  so  as  to  read 
"  Webster's  Critical  and  IVonouncing  Diction- 
ary, &c.,  enlarged  and  revised  by  Worcester," 
and  with  a  garbled  preface.  In  1855  he  pub- 
lished a  "Pronouncing,  Explanatory,  and  Sy- 
nonymous Dictionary,"  and  in  1860  his  quarto 
"  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,"  in  1864 
pages.  He  also  published  a  "Pronouncing 
Spelling  Book  of  the  English  Language  "  (1 857), 
and  "  Remarks  on  Longevity "  (from  the 
"Transactions  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Sciences  "),  and  edited  the  "  American  Alma- 
nac "  from  1881  to  1848  indnsive. 

WMI18TER.  L  Nsak,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  in  Hollis,  N.  H.,  Nov.  25, 1758,  died 
in  Brighton,  Mass.,  Oct.  81,  1887.    He  was  a 
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fifer  in  the  army  in  1775,  and  fife  major  in 
1777,  serving  at  the  battles  of  Banker  Hill  and 
Bennington.  In  1786  he  published  a  **  Letter 
to  Rev.  John  Murray  concerning  the  Origin 
of  Evil."  In  1787  he  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  in  Thornton,  N.  H., 
where  he  had  previously  filled  several  civil 
offices.  In  1803  he  was  the  first  missionary  of 
the  New  Hampshire  missionary  society,  and  la- 
bored in  that  capacity  again  in  1804.  From 
1810  to  1818  he  was  in  charge  of  his  brother^s 
congregation  in  Salisbury.  In  1810  he  pub- 
lished ''*'  Bible  News,  or  Sacred  Truths  relating 
to  the  Living  God,  his  only  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit"  (8d  ed..  1825),  which  the  Hopkinton 
association  condemned  as  unsound  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  From  1818  to  1818  he 
echted  **The  Christian  Disciple,"  a  periodical 
published  in  Boston.  In  1814  he  publisfaed  his 
celebrated  tract  entitled  '^  A  Solemn  Review  of 
the  Custom  of  War,  by  Philo  Pacificus,"  which 
was  translated  into  several  languages.  In  1816 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Uie  Massachusetts 
peace  society,  and  in  1819  he  commenced  *'  The 
Friend  of  Peace,"  which  continued  in  quarter- 
ly numbers  for  ten  years,  nearly  the  whole  of 
it  being  written  by  himself.  In  1829  he  pub- 
lished "The  Atoning  Sacrifice  a  Display  of 
Love,  not  of  Wrath;"  in  1881,  "The  Causes 
and  Evils  of  Contention  among  Christians;" 
and  in  1888,  "Last  Thoughts  on  Important 
Subjects."  The  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  jr.,  pub- 
lished "Memoirs"  of  him  (Boston,  1844).  O. 
SuimL  an  American  clergyman,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  Hollis,  N.  H.,  Nov.  1, 1770, 
died  at  Brainerd,  Tenn.,  June  7,  1821.  He 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1795,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1796,  and  was  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  in  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
from  1797  to  1802,  and  of  the  Tabernacle 
church,  Salem,  from  1808  till  his  death.  He 
became  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  missions 
in  1810,  and  in  1816  engaged  in  the  Unitarian 
oontroversy.  He  published  three  orations,  six 
sermons  on  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment 
(1800),  three  letters  to  Dr.  Channing  in  con- 
nection with  the  Unitarian  controversy  (1815), 
and  Watts's  entire  and  select  hymns  (1 818).  A 
volume  of  his  sermons  appeared  in  1828.  IIL 
Bumd  HebUKhthM,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Sept.  4, 1801,  died  in  Boston, 
Aug.  16,  1866.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1822,  was  for  several  years  professor 
of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Amherst  college, 
and  then  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Salem 
which  bad  been  served  by  his  father.  He  pub- 
lished "Essays  on  Slavery"  (1826);  "Life  and 
Labors  of  Rev.  Samuel  Worcester"  (2  vols. 
12mo,  Boston,  1852);  and  "Memorial  of  the 
Tabernacle,  Salem"  (1865). 

WOlCBTmSHULE,  a  W.  county  of  England, 
bordering  on  the  counties  of  Salop,  Stafford, 
Warwick,  Gloucester,  and  Hereford ;  area,  788 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1871,  838,848.  The  surface 
is  generally  level  or  undulating,   and  there 


are  some  beautiful  valet  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Severn, 
Avon,  Stour,  and  Teme.  The  soil  is  deep  and 
fertile.  Celebrated  cider  is  made.  Coi^,  salt, 
and  iron  are  found.  The  chief  towns  are  Wor- 
cester, the  capital,  Evesham,  Droitwich,  Dud- 
ley, Kidderminster,  and  Bewdley.  Dudley  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  iron  manufacture.  Kid- 
derminster is  famous  for  its  carpets,  and  Wor- 
cester for  its  porcelain. 

WMDE,  Wyikbi  de,  a  printer,  born  in  Lor- 
raine about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  died 
in  London  about  1584.  He  accompanied  Cazton 
to  England,  and  was  his  assistant  till  his  death 
about  1491,  when  he  succeeded  to  his  business. 
He  made  great  improvements  in  the  art,  intro- 
ducing Roman  letters,  and  cutting  many  new 
fonts  of  all  sizes  and  of  greatly  improved  ap- 
pearance. He  also  supplied  type  to  other  pint- 
ers,  who  toon  became  numerous.  He  mtro- 
duced  into  his  "  Instmctions  for  Pilgrims  to 
the  Holy  Land  "  (London,  1528)  Greek  type,  of 
which  he  was  the  first  in  England  to  make  use, 
and  also  some  Arabic  and  Hebrew  words, 
which  were  cut  on  wood  blocks.  Some  of  his 
punches  are  said  to  be  still  in  existence.  Be- 
tween 1491  and  1584  he  published  408  distinct 
works,  most  of  them  remarkable  at  that  period 
for  neatness  and  elegance,  and  many  iUustrated 
by  wood  engravings,  said  by  Jackson  ("  History 
of  Wood  Engraving ")  to  have  been  executed 
in  England. 

WORDilf,  JMn  Lcrteer,  an  American  naval 
officer,  bom  at  Mount  Pleasant,  N.  T.,  March 
12, 1818.  He  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman 
in  1884,  and  became  lieutenant  in  1840,  com- 
mander in  1862,  captain  in  1868,  commodore 
in  1868,  and  rear  admiral  Nov.  20,  1872.  In 
Febraary,  1862,  he  took  command  of  the  iron- 
clad Monitor,  with  which  on  March  9  he  en- 
gaged the  confederate  ironclad  Virginia  (for- 
merly Merrimack)  in  Hampton  roads.  (See 
Hampton  Roads.)  In  this  action  he  was  nearly 
blinded  by  particles  of  cement  driven  into  his 
eyes  while  watching  the  enemy  from  an  eye- 
hole in  the  pilot  house.  H e  received  the  thanks 
of  congress,  and  subsequently  recovered  his 
sight,  and  served  with  credit  through  the  war. 
From  1869  to  1874  he  was  in  command  of  the 
naval  academy  at  Annapolis,  and  in  1876  of 
the  European  station. 

WORIMSWOITH.  1.  WniaM,  an  English  poet, 
bom  at  Cockermouth,  Cumberland,  April  7, 
1770,  died  at  Rydal  Mount,  Westmoreland, 
April  28,  1850.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge 
in  1791,  where  he  mastered  Italian  and  gained 
an  extended  acquaintance  with  the  classics  and 
English  poets.  At  this  period  he.says  he  had  a 
growing  belief  in  his  own  mission  as  a  poet,  ' 
and  selected  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
and  Milton  as  his  models.  In  1790  he  made 
a  pedestrian  tour  through  France,  Switzerland, 
and  the  north  of  Italy,  being  in  France  when 
the  revolutionary  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height. 
'After  taking  his  degree  he  lodged  for  four 
months  in  London ;  went  on  a  pedestrian  ex- 
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cursion  to  North  Wales ;  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1791  began  a  second  tour  in  Prance,  where  he 
sympathized  with  the  revolution.  He  remained 
about  a  year  in  Orleans,  Blois,  and  Paris,  and 
returned  to  England  just  in  time,  as  he  after- 
ward acknowledged,  to  save  him  from  the  guil- 
lotine. He  settled  in  London,  and  published 
in  1793  two  poems  in  the  heroic  couplet,  "An 
Evening  Walk,  addressed  to  a  Young  Lady," 
and  "  Descriptive  Sketches,  taken  during  a  Pe- 
destrian Tour  among  the  xVlps,"  which  attracted 
little  notice.  In  his  republican  zeal,  he  pro- 
posed in  an  unpublished  letter  to  the  bishop  of 
Llandaff  to  abolish  the  monarchy  and  the  peer- 
age. He  was  indignant  that  England  made  war 
against  France,  and,  after  witnessing  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight  the  equipment  of  the  fleets,  strayed 
toward  Wales,  and  began  in  the  Spenserian 
stanza  the  poem  of  *^  Guilt  and  Sorrow,"  which 
did  not  appear  entire  till  1842.  In  1796  he  re- 
ceived a  legacy  of  £900  from  Raisley  Calvert, 
a  young  friend  whom  he  had  attended  for  sev- 
eral months  in  his  last  illness.  A  further  sum 
of  £8,500  was  paid  to  the  family  in  1802,  to 
be  divided  among  five  children,  as  arrears  due 
from  the  earl  of  Lonsdale,  and  Wordsworth  now 
resolved  to  make  poetry  his  sole  business.  In 
the  autumn  of  1795  he  settled  at  Racedown  in 
Somersetshire,  with  his  sister  Dorothy,  his  asso- 
ciate during  the  remain4er  of  his  life.  There  he 
began  the  tragedy  of  "  The  Borderers,"  which 
was  published  in  1 842.  In  June,  1 797,  Ooleridge 
visited  him,  and  they  became  friends  for  life. 
Subsequently,  to  be  near  Coleridge,  the  Words- 
worths  removed  to  Alfozden,  Somersetshire. 
In  November,  1797,  the  poets  started  on  a 
pedestrian  tour  through  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  began  a  joint  composition.  Coleridge 
suggested  the  theme  of  "The  Ancient  Mari- 
ner," to  which  his  partner  contributed  one  or 
two  ideas.  But  they  soon  discovered  that  the 
supernatural  was  the  stronghold  of  the  one, 
and  the  natural  of  the  other ;  and  they  began 
to  concentrate  their  powers  upon  separate 
poems.  Their  roving  and  contemplative  habits 
laid  them  under  suspicion,  and  the  agent  of  the 
landlord  at  Alfozden  refused  to  let  the  house 
to  Wordsworth  any  longer.  This  determined 
the  two  poets  and  Miss  Wordsworth  to  make 
a  trip  to  Germany,  and  to  raise  the  requisite 
funds  the  volume  entitled  ^^ Lyrical  Ballads" 
was  oJSered  to  Joseph  Cottle  of  Bristol.  He 
oJSered  80  guineas  for  Wordsworth's  portion ; 
made  a  separate  bargain  with  Coleridge  for 
^^  The  Ancient  Mariner,"  the  first  piece  in  the 
collection ;  printed  500  copies  (1798) ;  and  soon 
after  sold  the  larger  part  of  the  impression  at 
a  loss  to  a  London  publisher,  and  presented 
the  copyright,  as  of  no  value,  to  Wordsworth. 
The  volume  was  an  experiment  upon  the  pub- 
lic toate  as  to  how  far  the  humblest  subjects 
and  language  '*  really  used  by  men  "  should  be 
deemed  fit  for  poetry ;  and  it  was  universally 
neglected,  ridiculed,  or  condemned.  Mean- 
time Woi^dsworth  sailed  from  Yarmouth,  had 
interviews  with  Elopstock  at  Hamburg,  re- 


mained several  months  at  Goslar,  returned 
to  England  in  the  spring  of  1799,  and  soon 
after  took  nphis  residence  with  his  sister  at 
Grasmere,  in  Westmoreland.  In  1800  appeared 
a  second  edition  of  the  *'  Lyrical  Ballads,"  in 
two  volumes,  with  the  addition  of  many  new 
pieces,  and  with  an  exposition  in  prose  of  the 
principles  on  which  as  a  poet  he  professed  to 
write.  They  were  reprinted  in  1802  and  1805, 
and  became  popular  with  a  large  class.  In 
1802  Wordsworth  married  Miss  Mary  Hutch- 
inson of  Penrith,  whom  he  had  known  from 
childhood,  and  on  whom  he  wrote  the  lines, 
''  She  was  a  phantom  of  delight."  In  1803, 
on  a  tour  through  Scotland,  in  company  with 
his  sister  and  Coleridge,  he  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont. His  sister's  journal  of  this  tour,  edited 
by  Principal  Shairp,  was  first  made  public  in 
1874.  In  1807  he  published  two  new  volumes 
of  *' Poems,"  the  sale  of  which  was  almost 
stopped  by  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  Jef- 
frey in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review."  In  1809 
Wordsworth  published  an  essay  on  the  conven- 
tion of  Cintra,  which  he  strongly  condemned; 
and  from  that  time  he  became  a  conservative. 
He  removed  in  1808  to  Allan  Bank,  and  in  1813 
to  Rydal  Mount,  in  sight  of  Lake  Windermere, 
his  residence  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  the 
grounds  and  gardens  of  which  were  skilfully 
embellished  under  his  direction.  In  1813  also 
he  was  appointed  distributor  of  stamps  in  the 
county  of  Westmoreland,  an  oflSce  whioh  af- 
forded him  over  £600  a  year.  It  had  long 
been  his  aim  to  compose  a  vast  philosophical 
poem,  as  an  introduction  to  which  he  com- 
pleted in  1805  "  The  Prelude,"  first  published 
posthumously  in  1850,  containing  a  record  of 
the  cultivation  and  progress  of  his  own  powers. 
The  main  poem,  entitled  ^^'The  Recluse,"  was 
to  consist  of  three  parts ;  but  only  the  sec- 
ond part,  entitled  "The  Excursion"  (1814), 
was  ever  published.  In  1815  appeared  "The 
White  Doe  of  Ryestone,"  a  romantic  narrative 
poem,  to  which  he  assigned  the  highest  place 
among  his  productions;  in  1819  the  serio- 
comic tales  of  "Peter  Bell"  and  "The  Wag- 
oner," both  of  which  had  been  written  many 
years  before,  and  were  severely  attacked ;  and 
in  1822  a  collection  of  sonnets  and  poems 
under  the  title  of  "Memorials  of  a  Tour  on 
the  Continent,"  soon  foUowed  by  his  series 
of  ecclesiastical  sonnets.  His  whole  income 
from  his  literary  labors  had  not  in  1819  amoun^ 
ed  to  £140.  But  his  reputation  rose  rapidly 
from  1880  to  1840;  in  1889  the  degree  of  D. 
0.  L.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  university 
of  Oxford ;  in  1842  he  was  permitted  to  re- 
sign his  office  to  his  second  son,  and  received 
a  pension  of  £300 ;  and  in  1848  he  succeeded 
Southey  as  poet  laureate.  He  published  a  col- 
lected edition  of  his  poems  in  1842,  arranging 
them  in  a  new  order  according  to  subjects. 
His  complete  prose  works,  including  "An 
Apology  for  the  French  Revolution,"  various 
letters  and  speeches  on  education,  two  essays 
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on  epitaphs,  and  much  other  heretofore  nn- 
pablished  matter,  inclading  several  poems, 
have  been  edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart 
(8  vols.  8vo,  London,  1876). — His  only  daugh- 
ter, Doha,  married  in  1841  Edward  Quillinan, 
author  of  several  poetical  works,  **The  Con- 
spirators, a  Romance,"  and  a  partial  transla- 
tion of  Oamo^ns's  "Lusiad."  She  published 
"Journal  of  a  few  Months'  Residence  in  Por- 
tugal, and  Glimpses  of  the  South  of  Spain" 
(2  vols.  8vo,  1847),  and  died  July  8,  1847.  U. 
Chriatttplicry  an  i&iglish  clergyman,  youngest 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Cocker- 
mouth,  Cumberland,  June  9,  1774,  died  at 
Buxted,  Sussex,  Feb.  2,  1846.  He  graduated 
at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  in  1796,  and  was 
elected  a  fellow.  His  ^*  Six  Letters  to  Gran- 
ville Sharp,  Esq.,  respecting  his  Remarks  on 
the  Use  of  the  Definite  Article  in  the  Greek 
Text  of  the  New  Testament"  (1802),  pro- 
cured him  the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  He  received  several 
preferments,  was  master  of  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  from  1820  to  1841,  and  after- 
ward resided  at  his  rectory  of  Buxted.  He 
published  an  ** Ecclesiastical  Biography"  (6 
vols.  8vo,  1809);  "SenAns  on  Various  Oc- 
casions" (1814):  "Who  wrote  Eikon  Basi- 
likd?"  0824) ;  "  King  Charles  I.  the  author  of 
Eikon  Basilikd,  further  proved"  (1828);  and 
"Christian  Institutes"  (4  vols.  8vo,  1887),  de- 
signed for  students  in  the  university  and  can- 
didates for  holy  orders.  IIL  Chilstoplier,  an 
English  prelate,  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  1807.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1880, 
became  a  fellow,  travelled  in  Greece  in  1882- 
'8,  and  published  "Athens  and  Attica"  (1886). 
In  1886  he  was  appointed  public  orator  of 
the  university  of  Uambridge  and  head  mas- 
ter of  Harrow  school,  retaining  the  latter 
office  till  1844,  when  he  was  made  a  canon 
of  Westminster.  He  became  vicar  of  Stan- 
ford-in-the-Vale,  Berkshire,  in  1860,  and  bish- 
op of  Lincoln  in  1869.  His  works  include 
"  Ancient  Writings  copied  from  the  Walls  of 
the  City  of  Pompeii "  (1887) ;  "  Greece,  Picto- 
rial, Descriptive,  and  Historical "  (1889) ;  "  The 
Correspondence  of  Richard  Bentley  "  (2  vols., 
1842);  "Theophilus  Anglicanus,  or  Instruc- 
tion for  the  young  Student  concerning  the 
Church,  and  our  own  Branch  of  it "  (1848 ; 
9th  ed.,  1865;  abridged  and  published  under 
the  title  of  "  Elements  of  Instruction  concern- 
ing the  Church,"  Ac,  1849) ;  "  Diary  in  France, 
mainly  on  Topics  concerning  Education  and 
the  Church"  (1846);  "Letters  to  M.  Gondon 
on  the  Destructive  Character  of  the  Church 
of  Rome"  (1847;  with  a  "Sequel,"  1848); 
"On  the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures"  (1848); 
"  Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse  "  (1849) ;  "  Baby- 
lon, or  the  Question  examined,  Is  the  Church 
of  Rome  the  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse?" 
(I860);  "Memoirs  of  William  Wordsworth, 
Poet  Laureate"  (2  vols.,  1851);  "St.  Hippoly- 
tus  and  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Third  Century"  (1868);   "Re- 


marks on  M.  Bunsen's  Work  on  St.  Hippoly- 
tus  "  (1855) ;  "  The  New  Testament  in  the  Ori- 
ginal Greek,  with  Introductions  and  copious 
English  Notes"  (4  parts,  1866-»60)  ;  "The 
Holy  Year"  (1862);  "Journal  of  a  Tour  in 
Italy"  (2  vols.,  1868);  "Union  with  Rome" 
(1867) ;  and  "  The  Holy  Bible,  with  Notes  and 
Introductions  "  (6  vols.,  1864-70) ;  besides  an 
edition  of  Theocritus  (1844),  and  many  volumes 
of  sermons  and  lectures,  of  which  the  most 
celebrated  appeared  under  the  titles  "  Dis- 
courses on  Public  Education"  (1844),  "The 
Interpretation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament " 
(1861),  and  "  The  Church  of  Ireland :  her  His- 
tory and  Ckims"  (1866).  IT.  Charles,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  at  Booking,  Essex,  in 
1806.  He  graduated  in  1880  at  Oxford,  where 
he  became  a  tutor,  and  was  second  master  of 
Winchester  college  from  1886  to  1846,  and  first 
warden  of  Trinity  college,  Perthshire,  from 
1846  to  1864.  In  1862  he  was  chosen  bishop 
of  the  united  sees  of  St.  Andrews,  Dunkeld, 
and  Dunblane,  Scotland,  and  in  1858  received 
from  Oxford  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  He  is  one 
of  the  New  Testament  company  for  the  revision 
of  the  English  version  of  the  Bible.    He  has 

Sublished  Oraea  Oramfnatie€BEtidimenta(Lon- 
on,  1889),  which  has  passed  through  16  edi- 
tions ;  "  Communion  in  Prayer  "  (1848) ;  "  His- 
tory of  the  College  of  St.  Mary,  Winton"  (1848); 
"A  United  Church  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  Advocated  "  (1861) ;  "  On  Shakspeare's 
Knowledge  and  Use  of  the  Bible"  (1864) ;  and 
a  "  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
on  Religious  Liberty." 

WORKHOVSE.  See  Paufebibm,  vol.  xiii.,  p. 
181. 

won  CUSB.    See  Pikkboot. 

W0RM8.  See  Annbuda,  Eabthwoioc,  En- 
TozoA,  Haib  Wobm,  Leech,  Nbbeidb,  Piana- 
BiANB,  and  Ribbon  Wobm. 

WMIIS)  a  city  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse, 
Germany,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  26  m. 
S.  S.  E.  of  Mentz;  pop.  in  1871,  14,484,  com- 
prising about  9,000  Protestants,  4,000  Catho- 
lics, and  1,000  Jews.  The  streets  are  exceed- 
ingly crooked.  Worms'has  a  Byzantine  cathe- 
dral with  four  towers,  begun  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury and  completed  in  the  12th.  Prominent 
among  the  other  churches  is  the  Gothic  Lieb- 
frauenkirdie,  which  gives  name  to  the  famous 
Liebfrauenmilch  wine,  produced  in  its  vicin- 
ity. The  synagogue  dates  from  the  11th  cen- 
tury. Worms  has  much  trade,  and  manufac- 
tories of  polished  leather,  cigars,  and  other 
articles. — It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  German 
cities,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  Nihelungm- 
lied,  which  begins  by  telling  how  King  Gtln- 
ther  in  Worms  reigned  over  the  Burgundians. 
(See  NiBBLUNOENLiED.)  The  Romans  had  a 
station  here.  Attila  destroyed  the  city,  and 
Clovis  rebuilt  it.  Charlemagne  and  his  suc- 
cessors occasionally  resided  here.  Under  the 
German  empire  it  was  successively  ruled  by 
locM  "ttQunts  and  by  the  dukes  of  Franconia. 
It/subsequendy  became  a  free  imperial  city, 
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and  many  diets  of  tbe  empire  were  held  here. 
In  1495,  ander  Maximilian,  the  "  eternal  peace  " 
was  here  decreed.  Here  also  took  place  La- 
therms  memorable  declaration  before  Charles  V. 


Worms  CathedraL 

and  his  first  diet,  April  18,  1521.  Under  the 
Uohenstaufen  the  population  reached  60,000, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  thirty  years'  war  it  still 
numbered  80,000.  In  1689  it  was  burned 
by  the  French.  An  offensive  treaty  (  Wbrmser 
TraJetat)  was  concluded  here  Sept.  17,  1748, 
between  England,  Maria  Theresa  as  queen  of 
Hungary,  and  Sardinia.  The  city  suffered 
much  in  the  early  period  of  the  wars  of  the 
Frenjch  revolution.  The  ancient  see  of  Worms 
(pop.  20,000)  was  by  the  treaty  of  Lun6- 
ville  (1801)  mostly  given  to  France,  and  one 
fourth  of  it  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  to 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  whole  reverting  in  1814 
to  the  latter  country.  The  colossal  monument 
of  Luther,  with  the  figures  of  the  principal  re- 
formers and  of  the  cities  of  Spire,  Magdeburg, 
and  Augsburg,  was,  after  Rietschel's  death  in 
1861,  completed  by  Donndorf  and  Kietz,  and 
unveiled  June  25,  1868. 

WORHSEED,  the  popular  and  trade  name  for 
two  drugs  used  as  anthelmintics,  of  very  dif- 
ferent origin  and  composition.  L  The  eheTto- 
podium  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia, 
often  called  American  wormseed,  is  the  fruit 
of  eherChpodium  amhroiioides^  var.  anthelmin' 
ticum^  or  C,  anthelmintieum  of  some  authors. 
The  structure  of  the  genus  is  sufficiently  de- 
scribed under  Pigweed  ;  this  belongs  to  a  sec- 
tion in  which  the  species  are  scentless  and 
neither  smooth  nor  mealy  like  the  common 
pigweeds,  but  furnished  with  abundant  glands 
containing  an  aromatic  oil.    Wormseed  is  a 


AxDOTican  Woni)M«d  (Cbenopodl- 
*     um  ambroeioidea,  rar.  anthel> 
mlnticiun). 


biennial  or  perennial,  introduced  from  tropical 
America,  and  found  in  waste  places,  especially 
southward.  It  grows  1  to  2  ft.  high,  and  in 
the  southern  states  4  to  5  ft. ;  the  stem  grooved, 
much  branched 
above,  with  alter- 
nate, oblong-lan- 
ceolate, deeply 
toothed,  and  some- 
times much  cut 
leaves;  the  minute 
apetalous  flowers 
in  slender  termi- 
nal or  axillary  ra- 
cemes. The  whole 
plant  has  a  strong, 
peculiar,  and  some- 
what  aromatic 
odor,  due  to  a  vo- 
latile oil  which  is 
especially  abun- 
dant in  the  seeds. 
As  found  in  the 
shops,  wormseed 
consists  of  small 
yellowish  green 
grains,  about  the 
size  of  a  pin's 
head,  the  seed  being  invested  by  a  thin  blad- 
dery seed  vessel;  they  have  a  pungent  and 
bitterish  taste.  The  seeds  are  used  in  domes- 
tic practice  and  by  physicians  to  expel  the 
round  worms  in  children,  and  are  regarded  aa 
very  effective.  The  dose  is  20  to  40  grains, 
but  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  adminis- 
tering them  the  oil  is  most  frecjuently  used. 
The  oil,  the  production  of  which  is  peculiar  to 
this  country,  is  mainly  prepared  in  Maryland, 
where  the  plant 
is  cultivated  for 
the  purpose;  it 
is  separated  by 
distillation,  and 
has  the  proper- 
ties of  the  seeds 
in  a  concentrated 
form;  the  dose 
for  a  child  is  four 
to  eight  drops. 
11.  The  European 
wormseed  was 
probably  known 
to  Dioscorides, 
and  has  long  been 
in  use  in  various 
European  coun- 
tries under  differ- 
ent names,  such 
as   umen  ianto- 


Eoropean  Wonnaeed  (Artemisia 
maritiiDa,  yar.  BteohmannlaDa). 


ntccB,  aetnen  sane- 
turn^  and  Bemen 
contra.  Its  ori- 
gin was  for  a  long  time  obscure,  but  it  is  now 
ascertained  to  be  the  product  of  a  oomposita, 
Artemina  maritifna,  var.  Steehmanniana,  nu- 
merous plants  formerly  regarded  as  distinct  spe- 
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oies  being  now  united  under  the  variable  A, 
maritima,  or  sea  artemisia.  It  grows  in  sandy 
wastes  near  the  coast  from  £ngiand  around  the 
Mediterranean,  covers  wide  tracts  in  the  region 
of  the  Caspian,  and  extends  to  Siberia.  The 
drug  is  chiefly  collected  on  the  Kirghiz  steppes 
in  northern  Turkistan,  and  mostly  finds  its 
way  into  commerce  through  the  fairs  at  Nizh- 
ni Novgorod.  Though  cidled  a  seed,  the  drug 
consists  of  the  small  unopened  flower  heads 
of  the  plant,  which,  thougn  minute,  have  the 
structure  common  to  the  composite  family, 
and  consist  of  three  to  five  florets,  closely  sur- 
rounded by  an  involucre  of  several  scales ;  the 
heads  are  oblong,  a  tenth  of  an  inch  long,  and 
require  about  90  to  weigh  a  grain;  when 
rubbed  they  have  a  camphorous  odor,  and 
their  taste  is  bitter  and  aromatic.  The  chem- 
ical composition  of  this  wormseed  is  quite 
complex ;  besides  1  per  cent,  of  a  peculiar  es- 
sential oil,  its  most  important  constituent  is 
santonine,  of  which  it  yields  1^  to  2  per  cent., 
and  upon  which  its  anthelmmtic  properties 
depend.  Santonine  crystallizes  in  colorless 
rectangular  crystals,  which  when  exposed  to 
daylight  split  up  into  irregular  fragments; 
it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
in  three  or  four  parts  of  chloroform,  is  inodor- 
ous, and  has  a  bitter  taste.  The  drug,  in  doses 
of  10  to  60  grs.,  is  an  active  vermifuge,  but 
santonine  in  doses  of  8  to  6  grs.  is  preferred. 
In  large  doses  it  produces  a  singular  effect 
upon  UiQ  vision,  objects  appearing  to  those  un- 
der its  influence  as  if  viewed  through  yellow 
glass;  and  if  the  dose  is  very  large,  they  ap- 
pear as  if  seen  through  a  red  medium. 

WORMWOOD  (probably  so  called  from  its  use 
as  an  anthelmintic),  a  plant  of  the  composite 


Wormwood  (Artemisia  abainthimD). 

family,  ArUmwia  almnthium^  a  native  of  Eu- 
rope and  somewhat  naturalized  in  this  country. 
It  is  a  perennial  with  numerous  erect  stems 
2  to  4  ft.  high,  and  rather  woody  at  base,  all 


parts  hoary  with  a  close,  almost  silky  down ; 
the  leaves,  nearly  orbicular  in  their  general  out- 
line, are  much  cut  into  linear  lobes;  the  nu- 
merous hemispherical  heads  are  in  panicles 
and  nodding,  and  are  larger  than  in  most  other 
species ;  the  scales  of  the  involucre  to  the  heads 
with  dry  margins;  the  florets  all  fertile,  the 
marginal  ones  pistillate  only.    AU  parts  of  the/ 

Slant  are  intensely  bitter,  with  a  strong  odor 
ue  to  a  greenish  volatile  oil,  which  is  sepa- 
rated by  distillation  and  kept  in  the  shops  as 
oil  of  wormwood.  It  has  long  been  in  use  as 
a  powerful  aromatic  tonic,  and  is  sometimes 
given  to  destroy  worms ;  infused  in  spirits,  it 
is  a  popular  form  of  bitters.  The  Germans 
use  it  in  the  place  of  hops,  to  prepare  Wer- 
muth  beer,  and  the  French  to  make  a  liqueur 
called  absinthe.  (See  Absinth.)  The  ashes  of 
the  plaut  contain  a  large  amount  of  potash  in 
the  form  of  carbonate,  and  while  chemistry 
was  but  little  known  it  was  supposed  to  pos- 
sess particular  virtues;  even  at  the  present 
time  a  granular  carbonate  of  potash  is  fre- 
quently called  the  salts  of  wormwood. 

WOKNIHI,  RalFh  NlcheiSM,  an  English  author, 
bom  at  Thornton,  North  Durham,  Dec.  29, 
1812.  He  was  educated  at  University  college, 
London,  studied  painting  and  the  fine  arts, 
and  practised  portrait  painting  for  some  years 
in  London.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare the  official  catalogue  of  the  national  gal- 
lery, in  1848  lecturer  on  ornamental  art  in  the 
government  schools  of  design,  in  1852  libra- 
rian and  keeper  of  oasts,  and  in  1856  keeper 
and  secretary  of  the  national  gallery.  He  has 
published  "  The  Epochs  of  Painting  Character- 
ized :  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Painting  "  (2 
vols.,  London,  1846) ;  "Analysis  of  Ornament " 
(1856) ;  "  The  Epochs  of  Painting :  a  Biograph- 
ical and  Critical  Essay"  (1864);  and  "The 
Life  and  Works  of  Hans  Holbein  "  (1866).  He 
edited  a  "  Biographical  Catalogue  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Italian  Painters  "  and  "  Lectures  by  Royal 
Academicians,"  and  wrote  the  life  of  Turner 
for  the  "  Turner  Gallery." 
WOIONZOFF*  See  Yobontzoff. 
WOBSliE,  Jeu  Jacob  ismswB,  a  Danish  ar- 
chaeologist, bom  at  Yeile,  Jutland,  March  14^ 
1821.  He  was  connected  with  the  museum  of 
northern  antiquities  from  1888  to  1848,  and 
afterward  made  archaeological  explorations  in 
foreign  countries.  In  1847  he  was  appointed 
inspector  of  national  antiquities,  and  in  1861 
director.  From  1854  to  1865  he  was  also  pro- 
fessor of  Danish  arohsBology  in  the  university 
of  Copenhagen.  His  works  include  DanmarJc^s 
Oldtid  (Copenhagen,  1848;  English  transla- 
tion by  Thoms,  "  The  Primeval  Antiquities  of 
Denmark,"  London,  1849)  ;  Minder  am  de 
Danslce  og  Nordm&ndene  i  England^  Shetland 
eg  Irland  (1852;  English  translation,  "Ac- 
count of  the  Danes  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,"  1852) ;  and  Den  Banshs  Erdbring 
of  England  og  Normandiet  (1863).  Severid 
of  his  works  have  been  translated  into  Ger- 
man and  French. 
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W0R9fE!D«    See  Wool,  Makufaotttbes  of. 

WORT*    See  Brewing,  vol.  iii.,  p.  259. 

WORTH.  I.  A  S.  W.  comity  of  Georgia, 
bounded  N.  E.  by  Flint  river  and  S.  E.  by  Lit- 
tle river ;  area,  about  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  8,778,  of  whom  1,105  were  colored.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  Brunswick  and  Albany 
railroad.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil 
sandy.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
84,194  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  18,381  of  oats, 
24,219  of  sweet  potatoes,  16,665  lbs.  of  wool, 
4,568  of  rice,  and  2,051  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  476  horses,  2,888  milch  cows,  6,708 
other  cattle,  5,596  sheep,  and  10,541  swine. 
Capital,  Isabella.  D.  A  1^.  county  of  Iowa, 
bordering  on  Minnesota,  and  drained  by  Shell 
Rock  river ;  area,  482  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
2,892.  The  surface  is  undulating  or  level,  and 
diversified  by  prairie  and  woodland.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  97,156  bushels  of 
wheat,  49,472  of  Indian  corn,  71,107  of  oats, 
9,161  of  potatoes,  94,290  lbs.  of  butter,  5,226 
of  wool,  and  9,839  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
846  horses,  1,809  milch  cows,  2,110  other  cat- 
tle, 1,590  sheep,  and  1,365  swine.  Capital, 
Northwood.  III.  A  N.  W.  county  of  Missouri, 
bordering  on  Iowa,  and  drained  by  Grand  riv- 
er; area,  about  225  sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  5,004. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  and  comprises  prai- 
rie and  timber  lands,  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tion; the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  29,576  bushels  of 
wheat,  875,085  of  Indian  corn,  71,816  of  oats, 
81,896  of  potatoes,  82,884  lbs.  of  wool,  105,- 
869  of  butter,  and  9,966  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  2,827  horses,  6,849  cattle,  10,375  sheep, 
and  18,546  swine.    Capital,  Grant  City. 

wOrTH,  a  small  town  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
Germany,  formerly  of  the  French  department 
of  Bas-Rhin,  10  m.  S.  W.  of  Weissenburg. 
The  French  under  MacMahon  were  utterly  de- 
feated here,  Aug.  6,  1870,  by  the  Germans 
under  the  crown  prince  Frederick  William. 
(See  France,  vol.  vii.,  p.  395.) 

WORTH,  WllUani  JenkiDS,  an  American  soldier, 
born  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  March  1,  1794,  died  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  May  7, 1849.  He  entered 
the  army  as  a  private  in  1812,  became  second 
lieutenant  in  1818  and  aide  to  Gen.  Lewis,  and 
in  1814  to  Gen.  Scott.  At  the  battle  of  Chip- 
pewa he  won  the  brevet  of  captain,  and  at 
Lundy's  Lane,  where  he  was  severely  wounded, 
that  of  major.  In  1815  he  was  made  captain, 
and  from  1820  to  1828  was  instructor  of  in- 
fantry tactics  and  commander  of  cadets  at 
West  Point.  He  was  made  major  of  ordnance 
in  1832,  and  colonel  of  infantry  in  1838.  In 
1840  he  was  sent  to  Florida,  and  in  1841  took 
the  chief  command  against  the  Seminoles, 
bringing  the  war  to  a  final  close  in  1842,  when 
he  was  brevetted  brigadier  general.  In  the 
war  with  Mexico  he  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  battle  of  Monterey,  in  the  capture 
of  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  engagements  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  Puebla,  and  Molino  del  Rey,  and  in 
the  storming  of  the  city  of  Mexico.    For  these 


services  he  was  brevetted  major  general  and 
received  swords  from  congress,  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  his  native  county.  In  1888  he 
had  received  a  sword  from  Louisiana.  After 
the  war  he  was  commander  of  the  department 
of  the  southwest  till  his  death.  His  remains 
rest  beneath  the  memorial  monument  erected 
by  the  city  of  New  York  at  the  junction  of 
Broadway  and  Fifth  avenue. 

WOTFON,  Sir  Hcary.  an  English  author,  bom 
at  Bocton  ball,  parish  of  Boughton  Malherbe, 
Kent,  April  9, 1568,  died  at  Eton  in  December, 
1689.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and 
Oxford,  left  the  university  in  his  22d  year,  and 
travelled  several  years  on  the  continent  On 
his  return  to  England  he  became  secretary  to 
the  earl  of  Essex,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Spain  and  Ireland.  When  Essex  was  charged 
with  treason  in  1601,  Wotton  fled  to  France, 
and  in  1602  was  sent  by  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany  to  warn  King  James  of  Scotland  of  a 
plot  against  his  life.  On  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 
knighted,  and  in  1604  was  sent  ambassador  to 
Venice.  He  was  recalled  in  1610,  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  the  United  Provinces  in  1615, 
and  in  1616  was  reappointed  to  the  Venetian 
embassy.  From  1625  till  his  death  he  was 
provost  of  Eton  college,  having  been  ordained 
deacon  in  order  to  hold  the  office.  He  wrote 
"Elements  of  Architecture"  (1624),  "The 
State  of  Christendom"  (1657),  &c.,  but  is  best 
known  now  by  his  poems.  His  more  impor- 
tant works  are  included  in  the  Reliquia  Wot- 
taniaruBj  published  with  his  life  by  his  friend 
Izaak  Walton  in  1651  (enlarged  ed.,  1685).  His 
poems  have  been  edited  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Dyce  (1843). 

WOTFON,  WinifH,  an  English  author,  bom  at 
Wrentham,  Suffolk,  Aug.  18,  1666,  died  at 
Buxted,  Essex,  Feb.  18,  1726.  He  entered 
Catharine  hall,  Cambridge,  before  he  was  ten 
years  old,  graduated  in  1679,  and  obtained 
various  preferments.  He  is  chiefly  known  for 
his  "  Reflections  upon  Ancient  and  Modem 
Learning"  (London,  1694),  which  originated 
the  controversy  about  the  "Epistles  of  Pha- 
laris,"  and  called  forth  Swift's  "Battle  of  the 
Books."  He  also  published  "A  History  of 
Rome"  (1701),  and  "Discourses  relating  to  the 
Traditions  and  Usages  of  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees "  (2  vols.,  1718) ;  and  after  his  death  were 
published  "Discourse  on  the  Confusion  of 
Language  at  Babel,"  and  CyfreUhjeu  Hywel 
DDa  ac  Braill,  an  edition  of  the  ancient  Welsh 
laws,  with  a  Latin  translation  (1780). 

WOVYERIIAN,  niittp,  a  Dutch  painter,  bora  in 
Haarlem  in  1620,  died  there,  May  19, 1668.  He 
was  instructed  by  his  father  and  by  Wynants, 
and  struggled  with  adversity  while  his  works 
enriched  the  dealers.  He  is  said  to  have  de- 
stroyed all  his  studies  for  fear  that  they  might 
induce  his  son  to  become  a  painter.  He  ex* 
celled  chiefly  in  hunting  parties  and  in  horses, 
and  nearly  all  his  pictures  contain  either  a 
white  or  a  gray  horse.    His  skies,  foregrounds, 
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and  foliage  are  executed  in  the  best  style  of 
his  school.  He  left  upward  of  800  carefully 
finished  pictures,  best  described  in  Smithes 
catalogue  (London,  1829).  Many  of  his  pieces 
have  been  engraved,  especiaUy  by  J,  Moyreau, 
(Entires  de  Philippe  Wouverman  d^aprea  ses 
meilleurs  tableaux  (Paris,  1787).  There  are 
many  of  his  masterpieces  in  Dresden  and  in 
the  Louvre  at  Paris ;  his  largest  battle  picture 
is  in  the  royal  museum  at  the  Hague. 

WU€K  CSiSS,  or  GrasB  Wnd^  the  plant  ms- 
tera  marina^  of  the  pond-weed  family  (naia- 
dacea)y  growing  at  or  beyond  low-water  mark 
upon  sandy  or  muddy  sea  shores  in  most  parts 
of  the  world.  Wrack  is  an  old  Nor^  name 
for  sea  weed  thrown  a«hore,  this  being  called 
grass  wrack  in  distinction  from  the  proper 
sea  weeds  or  algte.  Along  our  coasts  it  is  usu- 
ally called  eel  grass  (see  V  allisnebia  for  the 
eel  grass  of  fresh  water),  and  incorrectly  sea 
weed ;  on  the  Florida  coast  it  is  known  as  aloa. 
The  genus  zoetera  (Gr.  ^LHrHfpj  a  band,  in  refer- 


Wraek  GnM  (Zostera  marina). 

ence  to  the  long  and  narrow  leaves)  contains 
but  two  species ;  they  are  marine  herbs  with 
iointed  creeping  stems,  and  long  grass-like 
leaves  which  grow  completely  under  water,  or 
are  covered  at  high  tide;  the  monoecious  flow- 
ers have  both  kinds  enclosed  in  the  sheathing 
base  of  a  leaf  which  serves  as  a  spathe;  they  are 
arranged  in  two  rows  upon  one  side  of  a  nar- 
row leaf -like  spadix ;  the  staminate  consist  of 
single,  ovate,  one-celled,  sessile  anthers ;  the 
fertile  of  oblong  ovaries,  attached  near  their 
apex,  and  terminated  by  two  long,  bristle-like 
styles,  and  in  Z,  marina  ripening  into  an  ob- 
long ribbed  seed,  or  nutlet.  The  other  species, 
Z,  nana^  found  on  the  shores  of  western  Eu- 
rope, is  seldom  a  foot  long,  and  has  smooth 
seeds.  Wrack  grass  is  very  abundant  in  the 
bays  and  inlets  of  the  coast,  and  is  often  washed 
np  in  large  quantities  by  the  tide;  it  is  col- 
lected with  the  true  sea  weeds  for  a  fertilizer ; 
it  is  also  used  to  protect  tender'  plants  in  win- 
ter, and  to  place  around  cellar  walls  to  keep 


out  the  frost  In  Holland  it  is  utilized  in  the 
construction  of  dikes.  When  dried  the  leaves 
have  considerable  toughness,  and  they  make 
an  excellent  material  with  which  to  pack  glass 
and  china  ware ;  dried  and  baled,  it  is  an  arti- 
cle of  trade,  being  used  by  upholsterers  to  stuff 
cushions,  mattresses,  &c. ;  but  it  is  not  sufB- 
ciently  durable,  and  is  only  used  for  the  cheap- 
est kind  of  work.  The  fibre  has  been  used  to 
some  extent  in  paper  making. 

WRANGEL,  Ijul  CMaf,  count,  a  Swedish  sol- 
dier, born  Dec.  18, 1618,  died  in  the  island  of 
Ragen  in  July,  1676.  In  the  thirty  years'  war 
he  served  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Bemhard 
of  Weimar,  Baner,  and  Torstenson.  In  1644, 
as  commander  in  the  navy,  he  defeated  the 
Danish  squadron  off  Femem.  He  was  made 
a  connt  in  1645.  In  1646  he  succeeded  Tor- 
stenson as  chief  commander  of  the  army  in 
Germany,  and  in  1647,  in  conjunction  with 
Turenne,  he  compelled  the  elector  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria  to  conclude  an  armistice.  When 
the  latter  broke  it,  he  defeated  him  and  his 
Austrian  allies  near  Augsburg  in  May,  1648, 
and  occupied  Bavaria.  The  war  being  ended 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  he  retired 
from  active  service,  but  in  1655  joined  Charles 
X.  in  his  Polish  campaign,  and  in  1656  com- 
manded in  the  battle  of  Warsaw.  In  1658,  as 
high  admiral,  he  compelled  the  surrender  of 
the  fortress  of  Cronburg,  and  would  have 
taken  Copenhagen  but  for  the  reinforcement 
of  the  Danish  by  a  Dutch  squadron.  He  pre- 
vented the  Danes,  however,  from  taking  the 
island  of  FQnen  in  1659.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  in  1660  he  became  grand  marshal  and 
generalissimo.  When  Sweden  joined  France 
in  1674  against  Germany,  Wrangel  with  16,000 
men  suddenly  invaded  the  electorate  of  Bran- 
denburg ;  but  his  health  failing,  his  troops 
were  defeated  and  obliged  to  evacuate  the  ter- 
ritory and  part  of  Pomerania,  and  he  resigned. 

WRANGELL,  Fcrdtauuid,  baron,  a  Russian  trav- 
eller, bom  in  Esthonia  about  1795,  died  in 
Dorpat,  June  6,  1870.  He  was  a  naval  ofiScer, 
and  in  1820-'28  commanded  a  sledge  expedi- 
tion to  the  Polar  sea,  N.  of  East  Siberia,  in 
conjunction  with  Anjou.  They  penetrated  to 
lat.  72**  ^'  N.,  and  reported  an  open  sea  in 
the  distant  north.  In  1825-7  he  made  a  voy- 
age round  the  worid.  From  1829  to  1884  he 
was  governor  of  Russian  America,  and  sub- 
sequently he  held  ofiSce  in  the  navy  depart« 
ment  at  St  Petersburg  till  1849,  when  the 
Russian  American  company  chose  him  as 
director.  In  1864  he  returned  to  the  navy 
department  as  chief  of  the  hydrographical  di- 
vision; in  1858  he  was  adjoined  to  the  im- 
perial council  with  the  rank  of  admiral  and 
general  aide-de-camp.  An  account  of  his  arctic 
expedition  was  prepared  in  German  by  Engel- 
hardt  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1889),  after  the  travel- 
ler's diaries,  and  in  1840  was  translated  into 
English  by  Mrs.  Sabine,  under  the  title  of 
"  Wrangell's  Expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea  in 
1820-'23."    A  fuller  narrative  was  published 
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in  RusBian  (2  vols.,  St.  Petersburg,  1841).  In 
1867  Capt  Long,  in  traversing  the  part  of  the 
Polar  sea  navigated  by  the  Russian  explorer, 
discovered  a  large  tract  of  land,  which  Wran- 
gell  had  endeavored  to  reach,  and  which  is 
called  after  him  Wrangell  Land. 

WRASSE,  the  common  name  of  the  spinj- 
rajed  fishes  of  the  family  labrida  comprised 
in  the  genus  lahru$  (Cuv.).  The  mouth  is  pro- 
trusible,  with  double  large  and  fieshy  lips,  and 
jaws  armed  with  formidable  conical  teeth  in  a 
single  row,  or  with  smaller  and  crowded  ones 
in  a  second  row ;  no  teeth  on  palate,  but  broad 
grinders  on  the  coalescent  lower  pharyngeal 
bones;  scales  large,  thin,  and  cycloid,  with  lat- 
eral line  interrupted,  and  cheeks  and  gill  covers 
scaly ;  there  is  a  single  long  dorsal,  the  spines 
of  the  anterior  portion  being  surmounted  by 
short  membranous  filaments,  and  the  poste- 
rior having  soft  and  split  rays;  ventrals  under 
pectorals ;  air  bladder  simple  and  strong,  and 
stomach  without  pyloric  ceeca.     The  species 


Ballan  Wrasse  (Labnis  nuculfttus). 

are  numerous,  especially  in  the  tropical  seas, 
and  are  of  moderate  size,  stout  form,  and  beau- 
tiful colors;  they  are  also  called  rook  fish  and 
old  wives.  ■  They  are  generally  seen  in  troops 
among  the  rocks,  hiding  under  sea  weeds,  and 
feeding  on  crustaceans,  mollusks,  and  sea  ur- 
chins ;  they  bite  eagerly,  and  are  often  caught 
by  baits  intended  for  other  fish,  as  their  fiesh 
is  not  much  esteemed,  being  generally  used  as 
bait.  In  the  temperate  regions  they  spawn 
jn  April,  the  young,  about  an  inch  long,  being 
numerous  about  the  rocks  in  summer;  some 
of  the  Mediterranean  species  spawn  twice  a 
year.  One  of  the  most  common  species  in  the 
temperate  seas  of  Europe  is  the  ballan  wrasse 
(Z.  moGulatiis^  Bloch),  about  18  in.  long,  vary- 
ing greatly  in  color,  being  blue  or  green  with 
orange  spots,  or  entirely  of  different  shades  of 
the  latter;  the  colors  change  rapidly  after 
death.  The  striped  wrasse  (Z.  variegatus^ 
Gmel.)  is  of  a  general  orange  color,  reddish 
on  the  back,  yellowish  below,  with  the  sides 
striped  with  blue,  and  the  fins  blue  and  orange; 
the  female  is  very  unlike  the  male ;  it  is  found 


in  the  same  waters.  The  rainbow  wrasse  (juUb 
fyulgaris^  Guv.)  has  the  lateral  line  uninter- 
rupted and  the  head  without  scales ;  the  colors 
are  varied,  orange,  blue,  yellow,  and  gilverr; 
it  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  Nice 
is  considered  good  eating.  The  gilt-beaded 
wrasse  (ermilabrua  tinca^  Risso)  has  the  ed^ 
of  the  preoperculum  denticulated ;  it  is  aboot 
6  in.  long,  red  varied  with  green,  fins  greeni&h 
blue,  and  head  blue,  with  reddish  orange  stripes 
and  spots  on  the  cheeks ;  it  is  found  on  tb« 
English  coasts.  These  fish  are  represented  on 
the  North  American  coast  by  the  salt-water 
perch  and  the  tautog  or  black  fish. 
WRillSLAW,  i.  H.  See  supplements 
WRAXAUL  L  Sir  Hadiiidel  WUIIw,  an  Eng- 
lish author,  bom  in  Bristol,  April  8,  1751,  died 
in  Dover,  Nov.  7,  1831.  He  went  to  Bombay 
in  1769  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India 
company,  and  in  1771  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition against  Guzerat  and  Baroach  as  jud^ 
advocate  and  paymaster.  He  returned  to  Eu- 
rope in  1772,  travelled  several  years  on  the 
continent,  entered  parliament  in  1780,  and 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1818.  He  wrote 
"  Cursory  Remarks  made  in  a  Tour  through 
some  of  the  Northern  Parts  of  Europe  "  (1775) ; 
**  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  France  of  the 
House  of  Yalois,  to  which  is  added  a  Tour 
through  the  Western,  Southern,  and  Interior 
Provinces  of  France"  (1777);  "The  History 
of  France  from  the  Accession  of  Henry  the 
Third  to  the  Death  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ^ 
(3  vols.  4to,  1795) ;  "  Correspondence  between 
a  Traveller  and  a  Minister  of  State,  Octobtr 
and  November,  1792  "  (8vo,  1796) ;  "  Memoir* 
of  the  Courts  of  Berlin,  Dresden,  Warsaw,  and 
Vienna"  (1799 ;  2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  1800) ;  "  History 
of  France  from  the  Accession  of  Henry  IE.  to 
the  Death  of  Henry  IV."  (2d  ed.,  6  vols.,  1814); 
"  Historical  Memoirs  of  my  own  Time "  (8 
vols.  8vo,  1815 ;  new  ed.,  4  vols.,  1836) ;  and 
"  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  his  own  Time  "  (2d 
ed.,  8  vols.,  London,  1836).  IL  Sir  FMlfkk 
Charics  Lascclles,  an  English  author,  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Boulogne  in  1828,  died 
in  London,  June  11,  1865.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  in  1855  was  appointed  assistADt 
commissary  of  the  field  train  in  the  Turkish 
contingent,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He 
served  in  this  capacity  at  Kertch  until  the 
close  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  published 
**Camp  Life"  (12mo,  London,  1860).  He 
had  charge  of  the  *^  Naval  and  Military  Her- 
ald" in  1868,  and  from  January,  18*60,  to 
March,  1861,  was  editor  of  "The  Welcome 
Guest"  He  edited  the  despatches  of  Sir  James 
Outram  (privately  printed),  and  published  t 
"  Handbook  to  the  Armies  of  Europe  "  (1856) ; 
"  Wild  Oats,"  a  novel  (1857) ;  "Armies  of  the 
Great  Powers"  (1859);  "  Only  a  Woman,"  a 
novel  (1860) ;  "  Life  in  the  Sea  "  (1860) ;  with 
Robert  Wehrhan,  "Memoirs  of  Queen  Hor- 
tense.  Mother  of  Napoleon  III."  (2  voLl  12mo, 
1862);  "Married  in  Haste,"  a  novel  (1862); 
"Military  Sketches"  (1864);   "Historic  By- 
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ways  "  (1864) ;  "  Mercedes,"  a  tale  of  the  Mex- 
ican war  (1865) ;  and  many  other  works  and 
translations. 

WHEN,  the  name  commonly  applied  to  the 
diminutive  tenuirostral  hirds  of  the  creeper 
family  and  genns  troglodyte$  (Vieill.);  they 
come  near  the  deutirostral  birds,  and  by  some 
have  been  placed  by  the  side  of  the  golden- 
crested  warbler  or  kinglet  (regulus  crUtatus, 
Bay),  also  itself  called  wren.  In  the  wrens 
the  tarsi  are  long  and  slender ;  the  toes  long, 
the  outer  longer  than  the  inner,  the  latter  be- 
ing free ;  bill  slightly  curved,  with  tip  entire ; 
wings  short  and  rounded,  the  fourth  to  sixth 
quills  equal  and  longest;  tail  short,  rounded, 
and  usually  erect.  There  are  about  50  species 
in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  of  which  one  of 
the  best  known  is  the  common  European  or 
kitty  wren  (71  parvulttSj  Koch).  It  is  4  in. 
long,  reddish  brown  above,  barred  with  dusky 
and  white  spots  on  the  wings,  and  yellowish 
white  below.  It  is  very  lively,  frequenting 
gardens  and  hedges,  and  flitting  from  bush  to 
bush  with  a  direct  flight,  in  search  of  insects, 
seeds,  and  fruits ;  the  males  in  spring  and  sum- 


Kitty  Wren  (Troglodytes  parvulus). 

mer  have  a  loud  sweet  song.  The  nests  are 
begun  early  in  April,  in  holes  and  crevices  of 
walls,  banks,  and  roofs  of  thatch,  among  climb- 
ing plants  or  on  branches  of  trees,  and  are 
composed  principally  of  hay  and  moss,  lined 
with  feathers;  tney  are  comparatively  large, 
oval,  domed  above,  with  the  opening  at  the 
end  or  on  the  side ;  the  eggs  are  6  to  10,  and 
even  16,  and  incubation  lasts  10  days,  the  males 
feeding  the  females,  and  both  very  attentive  to 
the  young ;  two  broods  are  raised  in  a  season. 
It  it  a  permanent  resident  all  over  Europe, 
most  abundant  in  the  north. — Of  the  North 
American  true  wrens,  the  largest  is  the  great 
Carolina  {thryoth&rus  LudovieianuSy  Bonap.), 
6  in.  long  and  8}  in.  in  alar  extent;  it  is  red- 
dish brown  above,  brightest  on  the  rump,  the 
wings  and  tail  barred  with  darker;  throat  and 
streak  over  eyes  whitish;  lower  parts  pale 
yellowish  rusty  with  under  tail  coverts  barred 
with  black.  It  is  found  as  far  north  as  Penn- 
sylvania, west  to  Missouri,  and  south  to  Texas ; 
it  is  very  lively,  and  fond  of  the  vicinity  of  wa- 
ter. Many  are  destroyed  by  minks  and  wea- 
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sels;  the  eggs  are  5  to  8,  broad  oval,  grayish 
white  with  reddish  brown  spots ;  two  or  three 
broods  are  reared  in  a  season. — The  best  known 


House  Wren  (Troglodytes  aedon). 

species  is  the  house  wren  (troglodytes  adon^ 
Vieill.),  5  by  6^  in. ;  it  is  reddish  brown  above, 
barred  with  dusky,  and  pale  fulvous  white  be- 
low with  a  light  brownish  tinge  across  the 
breast.  It  is  found  in  the  eastern  United 
States  to  Missouri ;  it  is  much  more  familiar 
than  the  European  wren,  and  a  far  superior 
songster ;  it  builds  near  houses,  in  boxes  pre- 
pared for  it,  and  sometimes  in  strange  places, 
as  in  unused  carriages,  or  the  sleeve  of  a  coat 
forgotten  in  an  outhouse ;  the  males  are  very 
pugnacious,  and  have  a  special  antipathy  to 
oats,  the  martin,  bluebird,  and  swallows;  the 
eggs  are  five  or  six,  pale  reddish,  and  two 
broods  are  raised  in  a  season. — ^There  are 
several  other  allied  genera  in  western  South 
America,  Asia,  and  Mnch,  The  lyre  bird  be- 
longs to  the  group  of  wrens.  (See  Lybb  Bibd.) 
WREH,  Sir  ChriBtopher,  an  English  architect, 
bom  at  East  Knoyle,  Wiltshire,  Oct.  20,  1682, 
died  at  Hampton  Court,  Feb.  25,  1728.  His 
father  was  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles  I. 
and  dean  of  Windsor.  He  graduated  at  Ox- 
ford in  1650,  received  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
in  1658,  and  became  a  fellow  of  All  Souls' 
college.  He  had  already  made  many  inven- 
tions, including  the  wheel  barometer  and  mez- 
zotint engraving  (according  to  his  son),  and 
had  written  papers  on  astronomy,  on  instru- 
ments of  scientific  application,  on  ship  build- 
ing, fortification,  harbors,  whale  fishing,  the 
easiest  method  of  finding  the  longitude,  and 
many  other  topics.  He  now  became  the  asso- 
ciate of  a  body  of  scientific  men  whose  meet- 
ings laid  the  foundation  of  the  royal  society. 
In  1657  he  was  elected  professor  of  astronomy 
in  Gresham  college,  London,  and  three  years 
later  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  at  Ox- 
ford. In  1661  he  was  appointed  assistant  to 
Sir  John  Denham,  the  surveyor  general.  In 
1668  he  designed  the  chapel  of  Pembroke  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
commissioned  to  make  a  survey  of  St.  Paul's 
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oathedral,  with  a  rhw  to  restoring  or  rebuild- 
ing it  80  as  to  adapt  the  whole  structure  to  the 
famoas  Oorinthian  portico  added  by  Inigo 
Jones.  His  plans  for  the  restoration  of  the 
cathedral  were  soon  prepared,  and  gave  rise  to 
protracted  discussions,  in  the  midst  of  which 
occurred  the  great  fire  of  London  (1666).  Bj 
royal  command  Wren  made  an  exact  survey 
of  the  whole  burnt  district,  and  submitted  a 
scheme  which  provided  for  wide  and  regular 
streets,  frequent  squares  and  piazzas,  and  a 
line  of  commodious  quays  along  the  Thames. 
The  property  owners  were  indifferent  to  his 
suggestions,  and  the  same  narrow  thorough- 
fares were  preserved  as  of  old;  but  he  found 
abundant  employment  in  the  erection  of  public 
buildings  and  churches  in  lieu  of  those  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire.  The  first  of  these  in  im- 
portance is  the  new  cathedral  of  St.  PanPs. 
The  first  plan  for  this  edifice  designed  by  Wren 
was  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  of  a 
single  order  in  height,  with  a  dome  as  l^e  as 
that  of  St.  Peter's.  But  the  duke  of  York, 
afterward  James  XL,  with  a  view  to  tiie  future 
introduction  of  the  ceremonials  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  service,  insisted  upon  certain  modifi- 
cations, to  which  Wren  was  compelled  to  con- 
form, and  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
the  present  form  of  the  Latin  cross.  The  first 
stone  was  laid  June  21^675,  and  the  last  was 
laid  85  years  later  in  Wren's  presence,  by  his 
son  Ohristopher.  The  interior  decoration  ac- 
cording to  Wren's  designs  was  never  comple- 
ted, but  is  now  ^1876)  in  progress.  Besides 
St.  Paul's,  he  designed  58  churches  or  more  in 
London,  of  which  50  were  intended  to  replace 
those  destroyed  in  the  great  fire.  Among  the 
most  famous  are  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  St.  Bride's 
in  Fleet  street,  and  St.  Stephen's  in  Wallbrook, 
the  last  named  being  particularly  noted  for  its 
exquisitely  beautiful  interior.  His  remaining 
works  include  the  royal  exchange  and  the  cus- 
tom house,  both  subsequently  burned,  the 
Monument,  Temple  Bar,  and  the  oollego  of 
physicians,  all  in  London;  the  hospit^s  at 
Greenwich  and  Chelsea;  large  additions  to 
the  palaces  of  Hampton  Court  and  St.  James's ; 
the  west  front  and  towers  of  Westminster  ab- 
bey ;  a  palace  at  Winchester  for  Charles  II., 
now  used  as  barracks ;  the  gateway  tower  of 
Christ  Church  college,  Oxford,  and  the  Shel- 
donian  theatre  and  Ashmolean  museum  in  the 
same  city;  besides  various  college  chapels  and 
other  buildings  for  the  two  universities.  On 
the  accession  of  George  I.  court  influence  was 
brought  to  bear  against  hlm^  and  at  the  age  of 
86  he  was  removed  from  the  office  of  surveyor 
general,  which  he  had  held  for  49  years.  He 
was  buried  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's,  and  a 
black  marble  slab,  with  toe  inscription,  8i  monu- 
merUum  requirU^  eireurrupieey  marks  his  tomb. 
He  was  knighted  by  Charles  11.  at  Whitehall 
in  1674,  and  between  1685  and  1718  represent- 
ed various  boroughs  in  parliament.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  royal  society  in  1680, 
and  appointed  comptroller  of  the  works  in 


Windsor  oastle  in  1684.  The  most  authentic 
record  of  his  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  **  Paren- 
taUa,"  begun  by  his  son  Christopher,  and  com- 
pleted by  his  grandson  Stephen  Wren  (1750). 

WRUSHT.  L  A  central  county  of  Minne- 
sota, bounded  N.  £.  by  the  Mississippi  and  S. 
£.  by  Crow  river  and  its  S.  fork;  area,  708  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,457;  in  1875, 18,775.  The 
Buiiace  is  undulating  and  diversified  by  prai- 
ries, forests,  and  numerous  small  lakes.  The 
St.  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad  traverses  it.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  184,095  bush- 
els of  wheat,  69,572  of  Indian  com,  97,282  of 
oats,  51,748  of  potatoes,  115,675  lbs.  of  butter, 
6,964  of  wool,  and  6,961  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  1,082  horses,  2,050  milch  cows,  8,987 
other  cattle,  2,612  sheep^  and  2,946  swine. 
Capital,  Buffalo.  IL  A  K  central  county  of 
Iowa,  intersected  by  the  Boone  and  Iowa  riv- 
ers; area,  625  sq.  m.:  pop.  in  1870,  2,392. 
The  surface  is  generally  undulating  and  the 
soil  fertile.  The-  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  72,558  bushels  of  wheat,  85,284  of  In- 
dian com,  55,859  of  oats,  8,852  of  potatoes, 
68,854  lbs.  of  butter,  and  8,058  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  947  horses,  998  milch  cows,  1,454 
other  cattle,  785  sheep,  and  1,229  swine. 
Capital,  Clarion.  HL  A  S.  county  of  Mis- 
souri, drained  by  the  Gasconade  river  and  the 
head  streams  of  White  river;  area,  about  650 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,608,  of  whom  26  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  moderately  hilly  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  42,816  bushels  of  wheat,  247,735  of  In- 
dian com,  29,286  of  oats,  18,109  of  potatoes, 
86,799  lbs.  of  butter,  11,726  of  wool,  and  37,- 
551  of  tobacco.  There  were  1,981  horses, 
1,528  milch  cows,  4,065  other  cattle,  6,647 
sheep,  and  14,874  swine.    Capital,  Hartville. 

WBICnr,  iHRur,  an  American  abolitionist, 
born  in  South  Canaan,  Litchfield  co..  Conn., 
Feb.  12,  1804.  He  graduated  at  Yale  college 
in  1826,  and  for  two  years  was  a  teacher  at 
Groton,  Mass.  From  1829  to  1838  he  was 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philoso- 
phy in  Western  Reserve  college,  Hudson,  Ohio. 
He  removed  to  New  York  in  1838,  and  was 
for  five  years  secretary  of  the  American  anti- 
slavery  society,  editing  in  18S4-'5  a  paper 
called  "Human  Bights,"  and  in  1835-'8  the 
"Quarterly  Anti-Slavery  Magazine.'*  He  re- 
moved to  Boston  In  1838,  and  in  April,  1839, 
became  editor  of  the  "Massachusetts  Abo- 
litionist." In  1846  he  estabhshed  the  "Chro- 
notype  "  newspaper,  which  he  conducted  till  it 
was  merged  in  tne  "  Commonwealth  "  (1850), 
of  which  also  he  was  for  a  time  the  editor. 
From  1658  to  1866  he  was  insurance  commis- 
sioner of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Wright  has  pub- 
lished a  translation  in  verse  of  La  Fontaine's 
"Fables"  (2  vols.  8vo,  Boston,  1841),  "A 
Curiosity  of  Law"  (1866),  and  many  pam- 
phlets and  reports. 

WEIGffT  (D'AnnMat)^  Vnmtn  (commonly 
called  Fanny),  a  Scottish  reformer,  bom  in 
Dundee,  Sept.  6,  1795,  died  in  Cincinnati, 
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Ohio,  D^fto.  14, 181^2.  She  ^as  left  hH  orphan 
at  the  age  of  nine,  and  was  indoctrinated  by 
her  guardian  with  ideas  founded  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  French  materialists.  8he  trav- 
elled in  the  United  States  in  18ia-'20,  and 
published  ^'  Views  on  Society  and  Manners  in 
America"  (London,  1821).  In  1826  she  again 
came  to  America,  and  pnrohased  2,000  acres 
of  land  in  Tennessee,  including  part  of  the 
present  site  of  Memphis,  where  she  established 
a  colony  of  emancipated  slaves,  who  were 
afterward  sent  to  Hayti.  In  188S-'6  her  lec- 
tures upon  negro  slavery  and  other  social  in- 
stitutions attracted  large  and  enthusiastic  au- 
dienoeS)  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  what 
were  called  "Fanny  Wright^'  societies.  Her 
visits  were  subsequently  extended  to  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  Union,  but  the  enunciation 
of  views  similar  to  those  contained  in  her 
**Few  Days  in  Athens"  met  with  very  de- 
cided opposition.  About  1888  she  married  in 
France  M.  D'Arusmont,  but  soon  separated 
from  him,  and  resided  in  Oincinnati  till  her 
death.  She  published  "Altorf,"  a  tragedy 
(Philadelphia,  1819);  "A  Few  Days  in  Ath- 
ens," a  defence  of  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus 
(London,  1822);  and  **  Lectures  on  Free  In- 
quiry" (New  York,  1829;  6th  ed.,  1886). 

WSIGirr,  SUas,  an  American  statesman,  bom 
in  Amherst,  Mass.,  May  24,  1796,  died  in  Oan- 
ton,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  27,  1847. 
He  graduated  at  Middlebury  college  in  1816, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819,  and  settled 
at  Canton.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  surro- 
gate. In  1823  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
state  senate  as  a  democrat.  Early  in  1827  he 
made  a  report  to  the  senate,  in  which  he  de- 
veloped the  financial  policy  which  he  subse- 
quently enforced  as  a  political  measure  while 
governor.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
twentieth  confiress,  and  there  advocated  the 
protective  tariff  of  1828,  although  subsequently 
he  became  an  advocate  of  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only.  He  also  voted  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Oolum- 
bia.  He  was  controller  of  New  York  from 
1829  to  1888,  when  he  was  chosen  as  the  sue* 
cessor  of  Mr.  Marcy  for  four  years  in  the 
United  States  senate,  of  which  he  remained 
a  member  by  reflection  for  nearly  12  years. 
He  supported  Mr.  Clay's  compromise  bill  in 
1838;  defended  President  Jackson's  removal 
of  the  deposits ;  opposed  the  recharter  of  the 
United  States  bank;  voted  against  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's motion  not  to  receive  a  petition  for 
abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  in  favor  of  excluding  from  the  mails  sU 
**  printed  matter  calculated  to  excite  the  pre- 
jiHlices  of  the  southern  states  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  slavery;"  opposed  the  distribu- 
tion among  the  states  of  the  surplus  federal 
revenues;  supported  the  independent  treasury 
scheme  of  President  Van  Buren;  voted  in 
1888  against  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
RiveB  of  Virginia,  declaring  that  the  citizens 


of  the  states  had  no  right  to  interfere  with 
the  question  of  slavery  in  the  federal  territo- 
ries, and  that  the  people  of  those  territories 
had  the  exclusive  right  to  settie  that  question 
for  themselves;  opposed  the  bill  requiring  the 
states  to  choose  members  of  congress  by  single 
districts ;  and  voted  for  the  tariff  of  1842,  and 
against  the  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
In  1844  he  was  elected  governor  of  New  York. 
He  opposed  in  1846  the  calling'  of  a  convention 
to  revise  the  state  constitution,  preferring  the 
adoption  of  amendments  then  proposed;  ve- 
toed a  bill  appropriating  money  for  works 
on  the  canals;  and  recommended  legislation 
against  the  anti-renters,  and  on  occasion  of 
disturbances  produced  by  them  in  Delaware 
CO.  in  1845  proclaimed  the  county  to  be  in  a 
state  of  insurrection  and  called  out  a  military 
force.  He  was  renominated  in  1846,  but  was 
defeated,  and  returned  to  his  farm  in  Canton. 
He  was  plain  in  his  speech  and  habits. 

^nUCHT,  nswtt)  an  English  antiquary,  bom 
in  Wales,  April  21,  1810.  He  graduated  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Camden  society  and  of  the  British  archffio- 
logical  association,  and  a  member  of  the  Percy 
society  and  the  Shakespeare  society.  In  1842 
he  was  chosen  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
French  academy  of  inscriptions.  He  made  dis- 
coveries on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Uri- 
conium  (see  Wboxeteb),  and  was  selected  by 
Napoleon  III.  to  translate  his  history  of  Julius 
Cnsar  (2  vols.,  1865>'6).  His  works  include 
**  Political  Songs  of  England  from  John  to 
Edward  11."  (London,  1889);  "Biographia 
Britanniea  Literaria,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo- 
Norman  Periods"  (2  vols.  8vo,  1842-'6); 
"England  under  the  House  of  Hanover,"  il- 
lustrated from  caricatures  and  satires  (2  vols. 
8vo,  1848;  new  ed.,  1862);  "History  of  Ire- 
land" (8  vols,,  1848-'62,  and  1857);  "ITie 
Celt,  the  Roman,  and  the  Saxon,  a  History 
of  the  Early  Inhabitants  of  Britain  down  to 
the  Conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons "  (12mo, 
1852;  8d  revised  and  enlarged  ed.,  1875); 
"  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial  Eng- 
lish" (2  vols.,  1857);  "History  of  France" 
(2  vols.,  1858-'60);  "History  of  Domestic 
Manners  and  Sentiments  in  England  during 
the  Middle  Ages  "  (small  4to,  1862) ;  "  History 
of  Caricature  and  Grotesque  in  Literature  and 
Art"  (1865);  "Womankind  in  Western  Eu- 
rope "  (1869) ;  and  "  Uriconium,  a  Historical 
Account  of  the  ancient  Roman  City  "  (1872). 

WRIGBT,  WflUaii,  a  British  orientalist,  bom 
in  Bengal,  India,  Jan.  17, 1830.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Scotch  universities  and  at  Halle,  be- 
came professor  of  Arabic  in  University  col- 
lege, London,  in  1855,  in  Trinity  college,  Dub- 
lin, in  1856,  and  in  1870  at  Cambridge,  after 
being  in  the  interval  connected  with  the  de- 
partment of  manuscripts  in  the  British  muse- 
um. He  has  edited  and  translated  into  English 
many  Arabic  works,  including  the  Kamil  of 
El-Mubarrad,  for  the  German  oriental  society 
(Leipsic,  1864-'74),  an  Arabic  grammar  (2d 
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ed.,  18T5),  and  Oaspari's  Arabic  grammar,  with 
nomerous  additions  and  emendations  (2d  ed., 
revised  and  enlarged,  1875).  His  other  works 
comprise  **  Oatalogae  of  the  Syriao  Manosoripts 
in  the  British  Museum'*  (8  vols.,  1870-72); 
"Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  Syriac 
and  English  (2  vols.,  1871);  and  "Oriental 
Series  of  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  Manosoripts  " 
(1876  et  teq.). 

WSISBEBfiy  HaluM  ivgnt,  a  German  anato- 
mist, born  at  Andreasberg,  Hanover,  June  20, 
1789,  died  March  29, 1808.  He  graduated  in 
medicine  at  GOttingen  in  1768,  became  a  pro- 
fessor, and  taught  midwifery  and  anatomy. 
His  name  is  connected  with  the  "  cartilages  of 
Wrisberg,"  or  the  "  cuneiform  cartilages,"  two 
small  elongated  bodies,  included  in  the  aryteno- 
epiglottidean  folds  of  mucous  membrane  in 
the  larynx,  first  described  by  him,  and  with 
the  "lesser  internal  cutaneous  nerve,"  or 
"  nerve  of  Wrisberg,"  a  branch  of  the  brachial 
plexus  which  is  distributed  to  the  integument 
of  the  inside  of  the  arm  above  the  elbow.  He 
published  treatises  on  respiration  and  animal 
heat,  the  anatomy  of  the  embryo,  the  infusorial 
animalcules,  the  fifth  pair  of  cranial  nerves, 
the  nerves  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  the  bra- 
chial nerves,  the  gravid  uterus.  Fallopian  tubes, 
ovaries,  and  corpus  luteum. 

WRIT  (in  Norman  French  and  law  Latin, 
bredejy  a  word  used  from  very  early  times  to 
designate  any  judicial  process  or  precept,  by 
which  the  sovereign,  whether  state  or  person, 
commands  the  proper  executive  officer,  usually 
the  sheriff,  or  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
the  marshal,  to  do  some  act.  It  must  be  at- 
tested by  a  judge,  usually  the  chief  justice  of 
the  court  to  which  it  is  returnable,  who  thus 
bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  command 
is  lawful  and  issues  from  the  sovereign ;  and 
this  attestation  of  the  court  or  judge  is  certified 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court.  Writs  were  former- 
ly much  more  numerous  than  now.  Those 
still  in  use  may  be  divided  into:  1,  original 
writs,  by  which  all  suits  at  law  are  begun;  2, 
writs  of  mesne  process,  which  issue  in  the  in- 
termediate proceedings;  and  8,  writs  of  execu- 
tion, by  which  the  final  judgment  or  decree  of 
the  court  is  carried  into  operation. 

WRITfSS'  CSIMP.    See  Sobivknebs'  Palst. 

WRITIBrCi,  the  art  of  expressing  ideas  by 
visible  signs  or  characters  inscribed  on  some 
material.  It  is  either  ideographic  or  phonetic. 
Ideographic  writing  may  be  either  pictorial, 
representing  objects  by  imitating  their  forms, 
or  symbolic,  by  mdicating  their  nature  or  pro- 
portions. Phonetic  writing  may  be  syllabic  or 
alphabetic;  in  the  former  each  character  re- 
presents a  syllable,  in  the  latter  a  single  letter. 
Of  the  origin  of  this  art  nothing  is  positively 
known.  The  Egyptians  ascribed  it  to  Thoth; 
the  Greeks  to  Mercury  or  Oadmus;  and  the 
Scandinavians  to  Odin.  The  first  step  toward 
writing  was  probably  the  rude  pictorial  repre- 
sentation of  object^  without  any  indication  of 
the  accessories  of  time  or  place;  the  next  the 


application  of  a  symbolic  signification  to  some 
of  these  figures,  so  that  the  picture  of  two  legs, 
for  example,  represented  not  only  two  legs, 
but  also  the  act  of  walking.  Pictures,  abbre- 
viated for  convenience,  gradually  became  con- 
ventional signs,  and  in  time  these  characters 
were  made  to  stand  for  the  sounds  of  spoken 
language. — ^The  various  systems  of  writing  of 
the  ancient  world  had  probably  at  least  three 
different  sources,  the  Egyptian,  the  Assyrian, 
and  the  Chinese  systems,  all  of  which  were 
origmally  hieroglyphic.  The  Egyptians  prac- 
tised four  distinct  styles  of  writing,  the  hiero- 
glyphic, hieratic,  demotic  or  enchorial,  and 
Coptic.  Hieroglyphic  writing,  which  was  in 
use  much  earlier  than  8000  B.  0.,  was  probably 
at  first  entirely  ideographic;  its  symbols  be- 
came gradually  used  to  represent  abstract  ideas, 
and  in  tune  some  acquired  a  phonetic  value. 
The  phonetic  characters  are  both  syllabic  and 
alphabetic.  In  the  latter  pictorial  figures  are 
used  to  express  the  initial  letters  of  ue  words 
which  they  represent;  for  example,  the  figure 
of  an  eagle  (ahhom)  stands  for  a,  of  an  owl 
(mulag)  for  m,  &o.  The  hieratic  writing,  which 
probably  came  into  use  before  2000  B.  C,  was 
a  simplified  form  of  the  hieroglyphic  style,  in 
which  the  pictorial  symbols  developed  tlurongh 
a  stage  of  linear  hieroglyphs  into  a  kind  of 
cursive  hand.  The  demotic  or  enchorial  wri- 
ting was  a  still  simpler  form  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic, and  a  nearer  approach  to  an  alpha- 
betic system.  It  was  in  use  from  about  the 
7th  century  B.  G.  tiU  the  2d  century  A.  D., 
when  it  was  gradually  superseded  by  the  Cop- 
tic, which  grew  out  of  the  hieratic  and  demotic 
under  Greek  infiuences.  (See  Eotpt,  Lan- 
GUAoa  AND  LfTBBATUBX  OF,  and  OoPTio  Lak- 
ouAOB.)  The  Ethiopians  also  used  hieroglyphs 
similar  to  those  of  the  Egyptians,  and  their 
current  written  language  resembled  the  Egyp- 
tian demotic,  but  its  alphabet  had  fewer  sym- 
bols. At  a  later  period  a  third  graphic  system, 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  Coptic,  came  into 
use,  which  may  be  called  Ethiopic  Greek.  For 
the  present  Ethiopic  or  Abyssinian  system,  see 
Ethiopia,  Lanouagbs  and  Litxbatcbb  of. 
With  what  people  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  or 
sphenographio  system  of  writing  originated  is 
not  known,  but  it  was  originally  without  doubt 
a  hieroglyphic  system,  and  became  gradually 
modified  by  the  different  nations  which  occu- 
pied the  Assyrian  empire,  until  it  assumed  the 
form  of  the  present  known  inscriptions.  There 
are  three  classes  of  cuneiform  characters,  the 
Assyrian  or  Babylonian,  the  Scythian  or  Me- 
dian, and  the  Persian.  The  first  is  the  moat 
complicated,  containing  from  600  to  700  sym- 
bols ;  the  second  is  less  complicated,  but  con- 
tains about  100  symbols,  or  three  times  as  many 
as  the  third,  which  is  almost  purely  alphabetic 
(See  Cunbifobm  Insobiftions.)  For  the  Chi- 
nese graphic  system,  see  China,  Lanouaob 
AND  LiTBBATUBB  OF.  Of  thcsc  three  original 
systems,  the  Egyptian  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant, for  from  its  hieratic  symbols  was  pro- 
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Ego  WillelmuB  Dei  gratia  Rex 

William  I. 

Henricos  Rex  Anglornm  Ricardo  Basset 

Henby  I. 

8tephanns  Rex  Anglornm  Archiepiscopis  Epis- 
copis  Stephen. 

Ricardns  Dei  gratia  Rex  Anglin  Dux 

Richard  I. 

Johannes  Dei  gratia  Rex  Anglie 

John. 


ii 


Edwardus  Dei  gratia  Rex 

Edwabd  III. 


Ittini^l  <r&>bmyS^  ^  %x^i^ 


Henricus  Octavus  Dei  gratia  Anglic 

Henry  VIII. 
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bably  derived  the  Ph<Bnician  alphabet,  the 
parent  of  almost  all  the  principal  graphic 
Bjstems  of  the  world.  The  £g7ptiazLB  neyer 
entirely  accomplished  the  separation  of  ideo- 
grams and  phonetic  symbols, 
^  ^      bat  the  Phoenicians  adopted 

^^  only  the  latter,  and  thas  origi- 

^^  ^      nated  the  first  pnrely  alpfa^- 

^^    **"         betio  system  of  writing.     M. 
^.^  Francis    Lenormant    distin- 

Jul    G    •  gnishes  five  main  branches  of 

the  Phoenician  alphabet,  viz.: 

.^     D       1,  the  Semitic,  which  sabdi- 

_  vides  into  two  groups,  the  He- 

QT  q      brew-Samaritan  and  the  Ara- 

^^    " "  maean,    the    latter    inclading 

Y      Palmyrene,   Pamphylian,   the 
square  Hebrew  characters,  £s- 
-^  tranghelo  and  the  other  Syrian 

&r  •  •  •  -2  alphabets,  the  Sabsean  or  Men* 
daitic,  the  Auranitic,  the  Ka- 
0  . . .  .Kh  bathffian,  and  the  Arabic,  in- 
cluding the  Gafic  and  nwkhi  or 
^^^  . . .  .T  copyhand ;  2,  the  central  or 
^^  '  *  "  Greek,  comprising  the  various 

Ij     . . .  Y      Hellenic  alphabets  and  their 
y     "  "  derivatives,  the  latter  subdivi- 

^.  -n-      ding  into  the  Albanian,  Asiatic 

^    •  •  •  •  ^      (Asia  Minor),  and  the  Italian ; 
.  8,  the  western,  inclading  but 

l^^  L       a  single  family,  comprising  the 

systems  of  writing  which  grew 

A     . . .  .M      out  of  the  spread  of  the  Phoe- 

^  nician  alphabet  in  Spain;  4, 

w    ....N      the   northern   or  Runic  (see 

^  RuNSs)  ;    5,  the  Indo-Home- 

_^  g       J^te  (Himyarite),  which  seems 

tS  . . . .  d       ^^  \a,y^  had  its  origin  in  south- 

em  Arabia,  and  to  have  spread 

*XU  . . .  .P       thence  to  Africa,  Ajriana,  and 

^  India,  the  Indian  branch  ffiv'» 

^5  ....Ts     ing  rise  to  the  ancient  MA- 

^^  gadhl  alphabet,  the  supposed 

A^       parent  of  the  D^vanAgari  or 
"  "  ^      written  Sanskrit,  the  PAll,  and 
-^         -^       many  others.     The   first   or 
C^  ....«       Semitic  branch  has  been  treat- 
ed  under  Sbmitio  Rage  and 
^  . . . .  Sh     Lanouaobs,  and  Arabic  Lav- 

^  OUAOB    AlH)    LlTEBATUBB.      Of 

.Xh  the  central  branch,  the  Italian 
subdivision  is  the  parent  of  the 
°***bL^P^  Lombardic,  Visigothio,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Gallic,  Merovingian, 
and  German  graphic  styles,  all  of  which  were 
in  use  before  Charlemagne,  and  of  those  which 
followed  him,  including  the  Oaroline,  the  Oa- 
petian,  and  the  modem  Gothic.  The  Roman 
letters  were  used  in  Italy  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  6th  century,  when  the  Lombardic  style 
was  introduced.  This  was  also  sometimes 
called  Roman,  because  used  by  the  popes  in 
their  bulls;  it  continued  in  use  until  the  18th 
century.  The  Yisigothio  style,  carried  into 
Spain  by  the  Visigoths,  was  legally  abolished 
in  1091,  and  Latin  letters  were  adopted  for  all 
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public  instrmndnts.  In  Fratice  the  Merovingian 
style  prevailed  from  the  close  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury to  the  end  of  the  8th.  Charlemagne  intro- 
duced the  Caroline,  which,  having  degenerated 
before  the  dose  of  the  10th  century,  was  re- 
stored by  Hugh  Capet,  and  was  subsequently 
called  the  Capetian.  It  was  in  use  in  Eng- 
land^ France,  and  Germany  till  the  middle  of 
the  12th  century,  when  the  modem  Gothic 
spread  over  all  Europe.  The  present  Ger- 
man alphabet  is  a  modification  of  this.  There 
are  no  traces  of  writing  in  Britain  before  the 
Roman  conquest,  when  Latin  letters  were  in* 
troduoed.  What  is  called  the  Roraan-Sazon, 
resembling  the  Roman,  prevailed  until  the 
middle  of  the  8th  century ;  the  set  Saxon  suc- 
ceeded it,  lasting  until  the  middle  of  the  9th ; 
this  was  followed  by  the  running-hand  Saxon 
of  the  time  of  Alfred ;  the  mixed  Saxon,  com- 
bining the  Roman,  Lombardic,  and  Saxon  let- 
ters ;  and  the  elegant  Saxon,  which  was  intro- 
duced in  the  10th  century,  and  did  not  become 
obsolete  until  the  middle  of  the  12th.  The  char- 
ters which  remain  in  this  style  are  remarkable 
for  their  small,  round,  neat,  and  extremely 
legible  characters.  The  Norman  style,  quaint, 
affected,  iUegible,  and  composed  of  letters  near- 
ly Lombardic,  came  in  with  William  the  Con- 
queror. The  modem  Gothic  dates  in  England 
from  the  12th  century ;  the  old  English  from 
the  middle  of  the  14th ;  the  set  chuicery  and 
common  chancery  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  century.  The  English  court  hand,  a  bar- 
barous cormption  of  the  Norman,  was  contrived 
by  the  lawyers  in  the  16th  century,  and  lasted 
till  the  reign  of  George  II.,  when  it  was  abol- 
ished by  law.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland  characters  similar  to  the  Saxon 
prevailed  until  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 
The  Russian  alphabet  is  a  modified  form  of  that 
invented  by  the  missionary  Cyril  for  the  use 
of  the  Slavic  tribes  of  Bulgaria  and  Moravia, 
among  whom  he  preached  the  gospel  in  the 
9th  century.  It  is  founded  upon  the  Greek 
alphabet,  but  that  not  being  sufficient  to  ex- 
press all  the  Slavic  sounds,  he  added  to  it  nu- 
merous symbols.  It  was  modified  by  Peter 
the  Great,  who  reduced  the  number  to  86  char- 
acters. (See  Glagolitio,  and  Russia,  Lan- 
ouAOB  AKB  LirxBATTBB  OF.)  The  Wallachs 
adopted  the  Cyrillic  alphabet  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, but  further  diminished  it  to  27  symbols ; 
and  since  1856  the  Latin  alphabet  has  mostly 
supplanted  it.  For  the  Mexican  picture  wri- 
ting and  the  Central  American  hieroglyphs, 
see  HixBOOLTPHios.  The  Japanese  ffraphic  sys- 
tem, which  is  a  modification  of  the  Chinese, 
is  treated  under  Japan,  LAVorAOB  akb  Litxb- 
ATUBB  or.— The  utmost  diversity  exists  among 
different  nations  in  the  manner  or  direction  of 
writing ;  but  in  generfd  the  Semitic  races  wrote 
from  right  to  left,  and  the  Aryan  from  left  to 
right.  The  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  are  some- 
times without  any  arrangement,  but  are  gener- 
ally written  either  in  columns  or  horizontal 
lines,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  surface  to 
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be  inscribed ;  when  horizontal,  ihey  are  some- 
times  to  be  read  from  right  to  left  and  some- 
times from  left  to  right,  the  figures  of  men  and 
animals  always  being  turned  toward  the  be- 
ginning of  the  line.  The  hieratio  and  demotic 
characters  are  alwajs  written  from  right  to 
left.  The  Ethiopio  system  of  writing  was 
originally  from  right  to  left,  but  it  was  early 
changed  to  the  opposite  direction.  The  Him- 
yaritic  inscriptions  read  from  right  to  left,  but 
sometimes  in  the  manner  called  hotutrophsd&ny 
first  from  left  to  right  and  then  from  right  to 
left  (Gr.  pownpofn^f  turning  like  oxen  in 
ploughing).  ThQ  ouneiform  inscriptions  are 
always  from  left  to  right.  The  Chinese  and 
Japanese  write  in  columns,  beginning  at  the 
top  and  passing  from  right  to  1^.  The  Mexi- 
can picture  writing  was  also  in  columns,  but 
read  from  the  bottom  upward.  The  Greeks 
at  first  imitated  the  Phoduicians  and  wrote  from 
right  to  left;  from  this  they  passed  to  the 
lovatraphedon  style,  and  finally,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  5th  century  B.  0.,  to  the  modem 
European  method.  (For  the  distinctions  be- 
tween capitals,  undals,  and  cursives,  see  Maxu- 
BOBiPT ;  and  for  methods  of  pointing,  see  Punc- 
tuation.) The  various  materials  used  in  wri- 
ting are  treated  under  Book,  Inz,  Papeb, 
Paptbus,  Pabgkmsnt,  Pen,  and  Pxnoil. — ^The 
necessity  of  some  rule  for  the  reduction  of  un- 
written languages  and  foreign  graphic  systems 
to  a  uniform  orthography  in  Roman  characters 
early  led  to  attempts  at  the  construction  of  a 
standard  alphabet.  The  first  who  gave  es- 
pecial attention  to  the  subject  was  Sir  William 
Jones,  who  published  in  the  "Transactions^' 
of  the  Asiatic  society  (Calcutta,  1788)  his  es- 
say "  On  the  Orthography  of  Asiatic  words  in 
Roman  Letters.^'  He  discarded  the  English 
vowel  system  and  adopted  the  Grerman  or  Ital- 
ian method,  but  failed  to  apply  the  same  method 
to  the  consonant  system.  He  was  followed  by 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  Yolney,  Monier  Wil- 
liams, M.  Mailer,  and  other  English,  IVench, 
and  German  scholars ;  but  no  generally  satis- 
factory system  was  devised  tul  1858,  when 
Prof.  Lepsius  of  the  university  of  Berlin  pub- 
lished his  "  Standard  Alphabet."  This  was 
adopted  as  a  standard  in  1654  by  the  church 
missionary  society  of  England,  and  experience 
in  the  transcription  of  several  African  languages 
having  proved  its  general  availability,  it  has 
since  been  accepted  by  other  missionary  socie- 
ties, by  the  American  board  of  foreign  mis- 
sions, and  by  many  linguists.  In  this  dphabet 
are  recognized  only  three  primary  vowels,  a,  t, 
and  1^  pronounced  as  in  the  German  and  Ital- 
ian languages.  Between  these  are  ranged  the 
various  other  vowel  sounds  of  different  Ian- 
ages,  expanding  them  to  80  in  all,  including 
Iphthongs.  The  consonants  are  divided  into 
explosives,  subdivided  into  forUa^  lenea^  and 
nasalea^  fricatives,  subdivided  into  fortes,  lenesy 
and  semivocalesy  and  liquids,  48  different  sounds 
in  all  being  recognized.  To  represent  these 
78  vocalic  and  consonantal  sounds,  Roman 
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letteirs  distingoished  from  each  other  by  va- 
rious diacritical  marks  are  used  in  all  but  nine 
cases,  in  two  of  which  the  Arabic  and  Greek 
rough  breathings  are  represented  by  their  ap- 
propriate signs,  and  in  the  remaining  seven 
Greek  characters  are  employed.  The  sdpha- 
betic  characters  and  their  respective  sounds 
are  as  follows,  aooonding  to  the  edition  of  the 
<* Standard  Alphabet"  of  1868 : 


VOWELS. 

ft.   LwiM, 

fi   Eng.  father* 

y 

Heb.  K,  Gr.  spiritos 

&   Ger.  Mann. 

lenis. 

e   Fr.  mdre. 

q 

Arab.  J(qaf).  . 

e   Eng.head. 

$   Eng.  cane. 

g 

Eng.  gold. 

I    Eng.  see. 

i 

Old  Sans,  of. 

I    Eng.  frin. 

I 

Eng.  j. 

5   Eng.  all. 

d 

Sans.  X. 

i  Eng.  hot. 

>* 

5   Eng.  no. 

d(t)Arab.^. 

n  Eng.  rule. 

d 

Eng.  dear. 

H  Eng.  foot 

b 

Eng.  by. 

6   Fr.  beurre. 

ft   Eng.  but. 

e.  NasaltM. 

ft   Ger.  KOnig. 

n 

Eng.  singing. 

tL  Fr.  fttmes. 

i  Fr.but 

£ 

Sans.  3r* 

ai  Eng.  mine. 

? 

Sans.  ISf. 

au  Eng.  house. 

n 

Eng.  no. 

an  Ger.  heute. 

m 

Eng.  me. 

ei  Sp.  reina. 

oi  Eng.  Join. 

B.  Fbioativbs. 

a   Fr.  an,  en. 

a.  FoTtM. 

e   Fr.  exameni. 

h' 

Arab.5(h'a). 

5  Fr.  on, 

6  Fr.  un. 

§   Eng.  nation. 

h 

X 

1 

Eng.  hand. 
Ger.  Buch. 

Eng.  show. 

r    Bans.  ^. 

i 

Ger.  ich. 

1    Sans.^. 

I 

Old  Sans.  Cf . 
PoL  fiwit 

1    Ohin.  mandarin  ts;. 

i 

CONSONANTS. 

9 

Arab,  (j^  (§4dX 

A.  Explosives. 

B 

Eng.  sense. 

a,  ForteB. 

e 

Eng.  thin. 

;     Arab.^(;aln). 

t 

Eng.  fine. 

k  Eng.  cooL 

t  Old  Sana.  i}. 

ft.  Lenm* 

* 

8    Eng.  ch. 

y 

Arab,  f"  (yaln). 

t    Sans.  Z* 

2 

Fr.  Jeune. 

t    Eng.  town. 

i 

Mod.  Gr.  /e^upoe. 

p  Eng.  pine. 

« 

PoL  p6fno. 
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z 

Fr.  zdle. 

0.   LlQTTIDB. 

6 

Eng.  thy. 

r    Ger.  and  Fr. 

4 

Arab.  ]i  (da). 

leots. 

r    Sans^X 

i 

Arab,  {jP  (ja). 

r    Eng.  very. 

c.  Sefnkoeales, 

r    ItaLgli. 

7 

Eng.  year. 

1     Sans.  2g. 

w 

Eng.  w«. 

1     Eng.  low. 
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— See  Tonsaaint  and  Tassin,  Nimveau  traiU  de 
diplomatique  (6  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1750-'66) ;  T. 
Afltle,  "  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing"  (Lon- 
don, 1784;  new  eds.,  1808  and  1876);  Jules 
Oppert,  Remarques  iur  let  caraeUret  distine- 
tifs  da  diffirentee  families  linguiatiqtiea  (8vo, 
Paris,  1860) ;  L6on  de^  Rosny,  Les  eerituret 
Jlguratives  dei  differents  peuplea  anei&na  et 
modemei  (FeLTiB,  1860);  H.Wuttke,  Geschichte 
der  Sehrift  (Berlin,  1872  et  seq,)  ;  Francois  Le- 
normant,  ^eai  9ur  la  propagation  de  Vottpha- 
het  phinicien  dam  Vancien  monde  (new  ed., 
Paris,  1875) :  and  other  authorities  quoted  in 
the  article  Nlakubcbipt. 

WBOmSLET,  JohB,  baron,  an  English  as- 
tronomer, bom  at  Wrottesley,  Staffordshire, 
Aug.  6,  1798,  died  there,  Oct.  27,  1867.  He 
graduated  at  Oxford  in  1819,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1828.  He  built  ob- 
servatories at  Blaokheath  and  Wrottesley,  and 
in  1838  presented  to  the  royal  astronomical 
society  a  catalogue  of  the  right  ascensions  of 
1,818  stars,  for  which  he  received  the  gold 
medal  of  the  society]  He  was  chosen  president 
of  that  society  in  1841,  and  of  the  royal  society 
in  1854.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  peer- 
age in  1841.  He  published  **  Thoughts  on  Gov- 
ernment and  Legislation"  (London,  1869). 

WBOXETER,  a  village  of  Shropshire,  Eng- 
land, on  the  Severn,  6  m.  S.  E.  of  Shrews- 
bury; pop.  in  1871,  529.  It  is  celebrated  as 
the  site  of  a  Roman  city,  the  Uriconium  of  An- 
toninus and  the  Viriconium  of  Ptolemy.  The 
remains  show  that  the  city  wall  was  8  m.  in 
circumference.  In  1752  several  Roman  inscrip- 
tions, urns,  and  silver  coins  of  Vespasian  and 
later  emperors  were  discovered.  Since  1859  a 
systematic  excavation  has  unearthed  buildings, 
pottery,  coins,  ornaments,  and  other  relics,  arid 
skeletons  have  been  found  in  the  hypocausts, 
showing  that  when  the  city  was  sacked  and 
burned  by  the  Saxons  some  of  the  inhabitants 
took  refuge  there.    (See  Wbight,  Thomas.) 

WRTHECK  (yunx  torquilla,  Linn.),  a  small 
bird  of  the  woodpecker  family,  so  called  from 
its  habit  of  turning  the  head  in  various  direc- 
tions; it  has  also  been  named  snake  bird  for 
the  same  reason.  It  is  about  7  in.  long,  of  a 
rusty  ash  color,  irregularly  spotted  and  speckled 
with  brown  and  black ;  the  colors  are  prettily 
distributed,  and  the  form  is  elegant.  The  bill 
is  short,  straight,  and  acute;  the  tongue  ex- 
tensile, ending  in  a  simple  homy  tip;  wings 
pointed,  the  first  quill  very  short,  and  the  third 


the  longest ;  tail  rounded,  and  its  feathers  soft ; 
the  two  anterior  toes  joined  together  at  their 
origin,  and  the  two  posterior  unconnected.  It 
is  a  summer  visitor  to  Great  Britain  and  N. 
Europe,  spending  the  winter  in  K  Africa  and 


Wryneck  (Timz  torqizilla). 

the  warm  parts  of  W.  Asia ;  it  arrives  in  April 
and  leaves  early  in  September,  so  nearly  at 
the  same  time  with  the  cuckoo  that  it  has  been 
called  the  cuckoo's  mate.  Though  having  many 
of  the  habits  of  woodpeckers,  it  does  not  asso- 
ciate with  them ;  the  food  consists  principally 
of  insects,  and  sometimes  berries ;  it  generally 
feeds  on  the  ground;  the  eggs  are  6  to  10, 
white,  and  laid  in  holes  dug  in  trees. 

WBTHECK  (torticollis)^  a  surgical  disease, 
dependent  generally  on  contraction  of  the 
muscles,  in  which  the  head  and  neck  ore  turn- 
ed sideways,  forward,  or  backward,  according 
to  the  muscles  affected.  In  rare  instances  it 
may  arise  from  disease  or  displacement  of  the 
cervical  vertebroB,  and  may  then  be  congeni- 
tal; the  distortion  may  be  produced  by  the 
contraction  of  cicatrices  after  bumS)  and  by 
tumors.  The  disease  is  almost  always  muscu- 
lar in  its  seat ;  an  uncommon  form  arises  from 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side, 
which  may  be  temporarily  corrected  without 
pain  to  the  individual,  and  should  be  treated 
by  electricity  and  the  usual  remedies  employed 
for  paralysis;  it  may  also  be  rheumatismal, 
pain  being  increased  or  excited  by  motion, 
and  that  position  "being  assumed  in  which  the 
greatest  ease  is  obtained.  It  is  generally  of 
short  duration,  and  is  to  be  treated  like  other 
muscular  rheumatism.  It  is  sometimes  inflam- 
matory or  neuralgic ;  the  former  is  occasion- 
ally noticed  in  weak  children,  and  the  latter 
in  adults  after  tic  douloureux ;  both  are  to  be 
treated  by  rest,  leeches,  fomentations,  and  nar- 
cotic applications.  The  most  usu^  form  is  the 
chronic  wryneck  caused  by  contraction  of  the 
st^mo-mastoid  muscles,  in  which  the  head  is 
bent  to  one  side  (generally  the  right),  and  the 
face  to  the  opposite,  the  right  eyebrow  and 
riffht  corner  of  the  mouth  being  elevated ;  the 
whole  neck  is  distorted  on  the  first  dorsal 
vertebra  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
the  head  and  neck,  requiring  mechanical  after 
the  surgical  treatment.  Formerly  this  de- 
formity was  treated  by  tonics,  various  inter- 
nal and  external  remedies  (such  as  stimula- 
ting ointments  and  liniments),  and  mechani- 
cal contrivances;  but,  since  Gu^rin  (in  1888) 
first  drew  special  attention  to  the  subject, 
tenotomy  or  subcutaneous  division  of  the  ten- 
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dons  of  the  contracted  mnscles  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  remedy  to  be  alone  depended 
on.  The  usual  operation  is  the  division  of  the 
tendon  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  about  half 
an  inch  aboye  the  sternal  insertion,  and  is  per- 
formed in  a  few  seconds,  without  danger,  pain, 
or  loss  of  blood ;  it  is  sometimes  necessa^  to 
divide  the  fibres  of  the  trapeiiui  and  platytma 
myoides  muscles. 

WDEHSiai,  Digoheit  Siglflainid,  an  Austrian 
soldier,  born  in  Alsaoe  of  a  distinguished  fam- 
ily in  1724^  died  in  Vienna,  Aug.  22,  1797. 
He  early  entered  the  French  service,  but  soon 
left  it  for  that  of  Austria,  and  held  commands 
in  the  seven  years*  war  and  the  war  of  the 
Bavarian  succession.  In  1778  he  became  field 
marshal  lieutenant,  and  in  1787  general  of 
cavalry.  On  March  81,  1798,  he  led  a  eorpa 
d*armSe  across  the  Rhine  against  the  Frencn, 
and  bore  a  considerable  part  in  the  succeeding 
operations.  In  1796  he  succeeded  Beaulieu 
in  Italy,  who  had  been  driven  back  by  the 
French,  and  forced  them  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Mantua.  But  having  divided  his  forces,  he 
was  defeated  by  Bonaparte  at  Oastiglione  (Aug. 
6),  Roveredo  (Sept.  4),  and  Bassano  (Sept.  8), 
and  threw  himself  into  Mantua,  the  blockade 
of  which  was  resumed.  His  only  hope  was 
now  from  Alvinczy,  and  this  was  extinguished 
by  that  generaVs  defeat  at  Rivoli,  Jan.  14-15, 
1797 ;  and  on  Feb.  2  Wurmser  was  forced  to 
surrender  Mantua. 

WffBTEnHUI,  or  Wlrttemkirg  (in  English 
often  WiBTBMBEBo),  a  kingdom  of  the  German 
empire,  bounded  N.  K  and  £.  by  Bavaria,  8. 
by  Bavaria,  the  lake  of  Oonstance,  which  sep- 
arates it  from  Switzerland,  the  Prussianprov- 
ince  of  Hohenzollern,  and  Baden,  and  W.  and 
N.  W.  by  Baden.  It  lies  between  lat.  47°  85' 
and  49°  86'  N.,  and  Ion.  8°  12'  and  10°  80'  E. ; 
greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  140  m.,  greatest 
breadth  from  E.  to  W.  nearly  100  m.  It  is 
divided  into  four  circles,  viz. : 


CIRCLES. 

Araa, 

In  18T1. 

CJJPXTALS. 

Necktr. 

1,885 
1,848 

1,984 

fill 

Lndwlgsbnnr. 

Keatlingen. 

TTlm. 

BUekForasi 

Danube 

Jaxt 

EUwangen. 

Total 

7,681 

1318,68» 

The  population  comprised  1,248,860  Protes- 
tants, 553,542  Roman  Catholics,  and  12,245 
Jews.  The  capital  is  Stuttgart:  the  other  prin- 
cipal towns,  besides  the  capitals  of  the  circles, 
are  Ttlbingen,  Heilbronn,  Esslingen,  Ganstatt, 
and  Friedrichshaf en. — ^Xhe  Black  Forest  forms 
part  of  the  western  frontier.  The  Homis- 
grinde,  3,855  ft.,  is  the  highest  summit  in  Wttr- 
temberg.  The  Swabian  Alps  are  dmost  en- 
tirely in  this  kingdom,  entering  it  from  Hohen- 
zollern, and  stretching  about  80  m.  N.  E.,  with 
a  breadth  varying  from  9  to  18  m.  On  the 
S.  E.  side  they  sink  away  in  undulating  hills ; 
on  the  N.  W.  they  are  steep.    They  are  not  bo 


high  as  the  Black  Forest,  but  bleaker.  Their 
prevailing  geological  formation  is  limestone, 
while  the  characteristic  rocks  of  the  other 
range  are  sandstone  and  granite.  The  valleys 
between  the  mountains  are  very  fruitful  and 
picturesque.  The  Swabian  Alps  divide  the 
kingdom  into  the  basins  of  the  Keckar  on  the 
northwest  and  of  the  Danube  on  the  south- 
east. The  Neckar,  the  principal  river,  rises 
E.  of  the  Black  Forest  on  the  Baden  frontier ; 
its  scenery  is  very  fine,  and  it  is  navigable  to 
Heilbronn  for  steamers.  Its  principal  affluents 
are  the  Eocher  and  Jazt,  which  join  it  on  the 
right,  and  the  Enz,  from  the  left.  The  Danube 
crosses  WUrtemberg  in  a  N.  E.  direction.  The 
elevation  of  its  surface  above  the  sea  level 
at  Ulm,  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  is 
about  1,500  ft.  Its  largest  tributary  here  is 
the  Iller,  which  joins  it  on  the  right  near 
Ulm,  and  forms  part  of  the  eastern  boundary. 
There  are  many  small  ponds  or  lakes,  but  no 
large  sheets  of  water  except  the  lake  of  Oon- 
stance, only  a  small  part  of  which  belongs  to 
WUrtemberg.  The  soil  of  the  mountain  regions 
is  comparatively  sterile,  but  affords  abundant 
pasturage  and  valuable  timber.  In  the  valley 
of  the  Neckar  and  on  the  shore  of  the  lake 
of  Oonstance  the  climate  is  exceedingly  mild. 
Only  4'8  per  cent,  of  the  area  is  unproductive. 
The  arable  and  garden  lands  comprise  47'6  per 
cent. ;  meadows  and  pasturages,  17  per  cent. ; 
forests,  80*6  per  cent  The  chief  products  are 
grain,  particularly  spelt  and  barley,  legumi- 
nous plants,  hemp,  flax,  rapeseed,  hops,  tobac- 
co, chiccory,  poppy,  fruits,  sugar  beets,  wool, 
timber,  salt,  iron,  and  other  minerals.  There 
is  but  little  coal.  Wtlrtemberg  is  chiefly  an 
agricultural  country,  but  the  lake  fisheries  are 
considerable,  and  there  are  iron  and  steel 
works  (some  belonging  to  the  government), 
breweries,  and  manufactories  of  hnen,  cotton, 
wool,  silk,  gold  and  silver  ware,  paper,  musi- 
cal instruments,  particularly  organs,  beet  su- 
gar, and  sparkling  wine.  The  annual  customs 
receipts  are  about  2,000,000  florins.  The  book 
trade  is  extensive,  the  publishers  of  Stuttgart 
ranking  next  to  those  of  Leipsic  and  Berlin. 
Railways  traverse  the  kingdom  in  all  direo- 
tions.  Their  aggregate  length  in  June,  1875, 
was  778  m.,  all  belonging  to  the  state  except- 
ing one  line  of  7  m.  The  telegraph  lines  ex- 
tended in  1878  over  1,484  m.  The  prosperity 
of  Wtlrtemberg  has  been  greatly  promoted  by 
the  large  transit  trade  arising  from  railway 
traffic  and  the  increased  number  of  travellers. 
Emigration  to  the  United  States  nevertheless 
continues;  in  1872-^4  the  annual  average  was 
6,000. — Wtlrtemberg  is  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, the  present  constitution  bearing  date 
Sept.  25,  1819.  The  crown  is  hereditary  in 
the  male  line,  and  after  its  extinction  in  the 
female.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the 
king,  who  exercises  it  through  a  privy  council, 
consisting  of  the  heads  of  tide  six  ministerial 
departments  and  special  councillors.  The  diet 
(Stdndeveriammlung),  which  meets  every  three 
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yean,  or  oftener  if  neoesBary,  consistB  of  two 
chambers.  The  upper  ohamber  (Kammer  der 
Standesherren)  is  oomposed  of  the  prlDoes  of 
the  royal  family,  the  principal  nobles,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  domains  which  possessed  a  vote 
in  the  diet  of  the  old  German  empire,  and 
life  members  nominated  by  the  king,  not  ex- 
ceeding one  third  of  the  whole  house.  In 
1874  me  upper  chamber  had  45  members,  of 
whom  9  were  appointed  for  life.  The  second 
chamber  (Kammer  der  Abgeardneten)  in  1874 
consisted  of  18  chosen  representatiyes  of  the 
nobility  and  landed  proprietors,  7  of  the  large 
towns,  68  of  small  towns  and  rural  districts, 
the  6  superintendents  general  of  the  Evangel- 
ical church,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and 
two  other  representatives  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic clergy,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Tabingen;  total,  98.  Members  of  the 
upper  chamber  must  be  of  age ;  those  of  the 
lower  chamber  must  be  80  years  old.  The 
latter  are  chosen  for  six  years.  The  king  ap- 
points the  presidents  of  both  chambers,  in 
the  upper  chamber  without  restriction,  and 
in  the  lower  from  among  three  members  pro- 
posed by  that  body.  When  not  in  session 
the  diet  is  represented  by  a  committee  of  12 
members,  consisting  of  the  presidents  of  the 
two  chambers,  and  two  members  of  the  upper 
and  eight  of  the  lower  chamber.  A  court 
of  state  (StaatsgeriehUkof),  composed  of  a 
president  and  12  members,  six  of  whom  are 
appointed  by  the  king  and  six  elected  by  the 
cnambers  conjointly,  watches  over  the  integ- 
rity of  the  constitution.  In  the  federal  coun- 
cil of  Germany  Wtlrtemberg  has  four  votes, 
and  to  the  Reichstag  it  sends  (1876)  17  depu- 
ties. Education  is  compulsory.  The  school 
age  extends  from  the  6th  to  the  14th  year,  and 
there  must  be  a  public  school  in  every  com- 
munity of  80  families.  Illiteracy  is  almost  un- 
known. After  completing  the  course  in  the 
public  school,  those  who  do  not  enter  a  higher 
institution  are  bound  to  attend  on  Sundays  the 
reviewing  school  (  Wieder1u>lungnchule),  There 
are  8  gymnasia,  8  lyoeums  or  other  institutions 
having  the  rank  of  a  gymnasium,  75  progym- 
nasia  and  Latin  schools,  78  Bealsehuleny  10 
Oberrealeehulen,  and  528  agricultural,  814 
drawing,  and  1,441  industrial  schools.  The 
university  of  Ttlbingen  and  the  polytechnic 
school  cf  Stuttgart  are  celebrated  institutions, 
especially  the  former.  The  Evangelical  Prot- 
estant church  was  formed  in  1828,  by  a  union 
of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches.  At 
its  head  are  six  superintendents  general,  who 
bear  the  title  of  prelate.  The  territory  is  di- 
vided into  49  deaneries  and  908  parishes,  with 
1,008  clergymen.  The  Roman  Catholics  have 
a  bishop  at  Rottenburg,  655  parishes,  and  914 
priests.  In  1875  there  was  only  one  Old  Cath- 
olic congregation,  with  1 02  members.  The  rev- 
enue for  1875-^6  was  estimated  at  24,440,786 
florins,  and  the  expenditures  at  25,888,268. 
The  deficit  was  covered  by  a  surplus  from 
former  years.    A  balance  of  4,771,079  florins 


remained  on  hand  from  the  share  of  WtLrtem- 
berg  in  the  war  indemnity  of  France,  most  of 
which  is  to  be  set  aside  for  the  exigencies  of 
1876-'7.  The  public  debt  in  1875  was  $70,- 
000,000,  including  about  $53,000,000  for  rail- 
ways. The  18th  army  corps  of  the  German 
empire  consists  of  WUrtemberg  troops,  inclu- 
ding in  times  of  war  62,898  men  and  102  pieces 
of  artillery. — Wflrtemberg  was  anciently  in- 
cluded in  Swabia.  (See  Swabia.)  The  found- 
er of  the  reigning  dynasty  was  tJlric,  count  of 
WUrtemberg  (died  in  1265),  whose  possessions 
only  included  the  districts  bordering  on  the 
Neckar  and  extending  to  the  Black  Forest. 
His  successors  TJlric  II.  and  Eberhard  made 
large  additions  to  the  county  by  conquest.  In 
1495  Eberhard  V.  was  created  duke  of  WUr- 
temberg  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  at  the 
diet  of  Worms.  Protestantism  was  introduced 
about  1540  under  Ulric  VI.,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled by  the  Swabian  league  of  free  cities,  but 
restored  by  his  son  Christopher.  (See  Curis- 
TOPHEB.)  The  latter  more  flrmly  establlBhed 
the  new  faith.  During  the  wars  of  the  French 
revolution  the  country  was  at  different  times 
the  theatre  of  conflict  between  the  contending 
armies,  and  in  1801  the  last  duke  of  Wtlrtem- 
berg,  Frederick  II.,  was  obliged  to  cede  Mont- 
b^liard  to  France.  For  this  ha  received  an 
extension  of  territory,  including  several  im- 
perial cities.  He  was  also  created  an  elector 
of  the  empire  in  1808.  Three  years  later  he 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Wtrtemberg  as 
Frederick  I.  (see  Fbedebiok  I.,  vol.  vii.,  p. 
468),  joiiung  the  Rhenish  confederation  under 
the  protectorate  of  Kapoleon,  and  established 
a  uniform  system  of  government  and  perfect 
religious  equality  throughout  the  kingdom. 
After  the  battle  of  Leipsic  in  1818,  Frederick 
joined  the  allies  against  Napoleon.  He  died 
m  1816,  and  was  succeeded  by  William  I.,  who 
died  in  1864.  (See  William  I.,  vol.  xvi.,  p. 
684.)  The  present  king  is  Charles  I.,  bom  in 
1828.  In  1849,  durinff  which  year  Stuttgart 
was  for  a  short  time  tne  seat  of  the  German 
rump  parliament  ^see  Gebvany,  vol.  vii.,  p. 
755),  tne  constitution  was  liberalized.  After 
the  victory  of  Prussia  over  Austria  in  1866, 
WUrtemberg,  which  had  sided  with  the  latter, 
allied  itself  with  the  victorious  power  by  a 
special  military  treaty.  In  February,  1867, 
military  conferences  were  held  in  Stuttgart 
to  promote  a  greater  conformity  of  the  army 
organization  of  the  South  German  states  with 
that  of  Prussia.  During  the  period  preceding 
the  French  war,  WOrtemberg  as  well  as  Ba- 
varia was  unwilling  to  make  any  further  con- 
cessions on  the  question  of  union;  but  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  finally  settled  that  ques- 
tion. On  Nov.  25,  1870,  Wtlrtemberg  signed 
the  treaty  concluded  between  the  North  Ger- 
man confederation,  Baden,  and  Hesse,  concern- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  German  confeder- 
ation. It  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  war, 
and  toward  the  close  of  the  same  year  assented 
to  the  proposition  of  the  king  of  Bavaria  to 
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make  the  king  of  Prussia  emperor  of  Germany. 
The  relations  between  WUrtemberg  and  the 
empire  hare  continued  friendly,  although  an 
opposition  is  springing  up  (1876)  against  the 
scheme  of  placing  the  WOrtemberg  and  other 
state  railways  under  the  control  of  the  empire. 

WIJBTZ,  Charles  Adoiphey  a  French  chemist, 
bom  in  Strasburg,  Nov.  26, 1817.  He  became 
chief  of  the  chemical  department  in  the  medi- 
cal faculty  at  Strasburg  in  1889,  and  took  his 
degree  there  in  1848.  Subsequently  he  was 
connected  with  institutions  at  Paris  and  Ver- 
sailles. After  the  death  of  Orfila  in  1858  and 
the  retirement  of  Dumas  in  1864,  their  chairs 
were  united  in  that  of  medical  chemistry,  and 
g^ven  to  Wurtz.  In  1856  he  became  a  member 
of  the  medical  academy,  in  1866  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  medicine,  and  in  1867  of  the  acad- 
emy of  sciences,  at  whose  suggestion  the  bien- 
nial prize  of  20,000  francs  had  been  awarded 
to  him  in  1865.  He  began  in  1842  to  write  for 
the  AriThalet  de  chimie  et  physique,  and  since 
1868  he  has  edited  the  Repertoire  de  ehimie pure. 
On  Dec.  8,  1875,  he  submitted  to  the  French 
academy  the  first  specimen  of  gallium,  a  new 
metal  discovered  by  Leco^  de  Boisbaudran. 
His  works  include  Traiti  ilementaire  de  chimie 
fhidieale  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1864-'5) ;  Lepons  Sle- 
mentaires  de  rhimie  modeme  (1866-'8) ;  Die- 
tionnaire  de  ehimie  pure  et  appliquee  (1868 
et  $eq,)y  with  an  introduction  published  sepa- 
rately under  the  title  of  Histaire  dee  doctrinee 
ehimiquee  (1868) ;  and  Lee  hautee  itudee  pra- 
tiques dans  les  universitis  aUemandes  (1870). 
Among  English  translations  of  his  works  are : 
*•  Chemical  Philosophy  according  to  Modem 
Theories"  (London,  1867),  and  "Theory  from 
the  Age  of  Lavoisier"  (1869). 

WVBZBIJBG,  a  city  of  Bavaria,  capital  of 
Lower  Franconia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Main,  which  is  navigable  here  and  spanned  by 
a  large  stone  bridge  with  statues  of  saints,  140 
m.  N.  W.  of  Munich;  pop.  in  1876,  40,005,  all 
Catholics  excepting  about  6,000  Protestants 
and  1,100  Jews.  It  is  irregularly  built,  but 
has  fine  streets  and  promenades.  It  has  a 
magnificent  episcopal  palace  with  a  garden, 
rebuilt  in  1720-^44.  The  principal  churches 
are  the  cathedral,  rebuilt  in  the  llUi  century, 
containing  the  Sch5nborn  chapel  and  monu- 
ments of  bishops ;  the  Marienkapelle,  with  re- 
markable specimens  of  early  German  art;  and 
the  Stifthaug,  built  after  St.  Peter's,  with  an 
imposing  cupola.  The  university  was  founded 
in  1403  by  Bishop  Johann  von  Eglofstein,  but 
was  closed  after  his  death,  and  restored  in  1582 
by  the  prince-bishop  Julius.  The  institution 
received  a  great  impulse  through  the  prince- 
bishop  Franz  Ludwig  von  Erthal  (died  in 
1795),  but  declined  after  1806,  on  the  cession 
of  the  see  of  W&rzburg  to  the  former  grand 
duke  Ferdinand  of  Tuscany,  and  did  not  re- 
vive until  the  restoration  of  Bavarian  role  in 
1816.  It  has  ever  since  held  a  foremost  rank, 
especially  in  medicine.  The  Julius  hospital  em- 
braces the  lecture  rooms,  ftnatntnift^  titieatre^ 


botanic  garden,  eoid  chemical  laboratory,  and 
close  by  are  the  lying-in  and  epileptic  hospitals. 
In  1875  the  university  had  68  professors  and 
several  other  teachera,  and  was  attended  by 
960  students,  chiefly  in  medicine,  excepting 
200  in  philosophy  and  180  in  theology,  inclu- 
ding many  foreigners.  The  university  library 
has  100,000  volumes  and  1,600  manuscripts. 
The  other  institutions  include  a  gymnasium, 
theological  seminary,  and  various  schools  and 
charitable  asylums.  The  prosperity  of  the  city 
has  lately  much  increased,  and  it  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  becoming  a  centre  of  trade  for  south- 
ern Germany,  especially  in  wine  and  fruit.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  sparkling  wines, 
leather,  tobacco,  wool,  and  railway  carriages. 
— Wtlrzburg  dates  from  the  6th  century.  In 
the  7th  it  became  the  capital  of  a  part  of  Fran- 
conia. St  Kilian  is  said  to  have  preached  tho 
gospel  here  in  688.  St.  Boniface  about  741  in- 
stalled Burkhardt  as  the  flrst  of  the  bishops, 
who  were  ultimately  raised  to  the  rank  of 
prince-bishops,  and  after  1120  they  were  known 
for  a  time  as  dukes  of  Franconia.  In  the  18th 
century  their  territory  had  a  population  of 
260,000.  The  treaty  of  Lun^viUe  (1801)  secu- 
larized the  see,  and  most  of  it  was  incorporated 
in  1808  with  Bavaria.  In  1806  it  waa  by  the 
treaty  of  Presburg  allotted  to  the  former  grand 
duke  Ferdinand  III.  of  Tuscany,  and  raised  to 
an  electoral  principality.  In  1806  it  became 
a  grand  duchy;  but  in  1814-'16,  when  Fer- 
dinand was  reinstated  in  Tuscany,  Wtirzburg 
was  restored  to  Bavaria.  The  opposite  fortress 
of  Marienberg  was  bombarded  in  July,  1866, 
by  the  Prussians  under  Gen.  Goeben;  and 
shortly  after  the  army  of  the  Main  occupied 
Wtlrzburg  and  the  adjoining  territory.  The 
fortifications  of  the  city  were  razed,  bnt  those 
of  Marienberg  were  restored  as  barracks  and  a 
state  prison,  which  during  the  war  of  1870-'71 
contained  over  7,000  fVench  prisoners. 

WirmE.  Bdiiricb)  a  German  historian,  born 
in  Brieg,  Silesia,  Feb.  12,  1818,  died  June  14^ 
1876.  He  studied  in  Breslau,  and  in  1841  be- 
came a  private  lecturer  and  in  1848  professor 
of  history  at  the  university  of  Leipsic.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Frankfort 
parliament,  and  succeeded  Blum  in  the  nation- 
al assembly,  where  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  **  Great  German  "  partv.  His  works  in- 
clude Polen  und  Deutsche  (I^eipsic,  1847) ;  JSrd- 
hinde  und  Edrten  d^  MittekUters  (1864) ;  IHe 
Vdlhersehlaeht  hei  Leipzig  (Berlin,  1868) ;  U^>er 
die  Oeioissheit  der  Gesehiehte  (1865) ;  and  G^ 
eehichte  der  Sehrift  (1872  et  seq,). 

WTANDOT,  a  N.  W,  county  of  Ohio,  intersect- 
ed by  the  Sandusky  river;  area,  850  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870, 18,658.  The  surface  is  level  and 
diversified  by  prairie  and  woodland,  and  the 
soil  is  fertile.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Pitts- 
buij^h,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago,  the  Cincin- 
nati, Sandusky,  and  Cleveland,  and  the  Find- 
lay  branch  railroads.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  888,036  bushels  of  wheat,  451,- 
887  of  Indian  eora,  178,712  of  oata,  50,308  of 
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potatoes,  348,149  lbs.  of  1>atter,  811,96%  of 
wool,  and  28,408  tons  of  haj.  There  were 
6,828  horses,  4,422  milch  cows,  6,581  other 
cattle,  77,902  sheep,  and  16,451  swine;  10 
manufactories  of  carriages  and  wagons,  6  of 
f omitnre,  2  of  iron  castings,  1  of  machinery, 
2  floor  mills,  16  saw  mills,  and  8  woollen 
mills.    Capital,  Upper  Sandnskj. 

WTAinNnS^  an  Indian  tribe,  of  the  Iroquois 
familj,  in  the  United  States,  known  for  the 
last  centnry  by  this  name,  but  previonslj  call- 
ing themselves  Tionontates  or  Dtnondadies. 
Thej  were  originally  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Huron,  about  40  m.  S.  W.  of  the  Wendats  or 
Hnrons  proper.  Thej  cnltiyated  and  traded 
in  tobacco  so  extensively  that  the  early  French 
called  them  the  Petun  or  Tobacco  Indians. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Hnrons,  they  too  were 
attacked  and  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Iroqnois. 
The  survivors,  with  a  few  fugitive  Hnrons,  fled 
to  Black  river,  Wisconsin,  and  wandered  to 
Lake  Superior.  In  1670  they  were  compelled 
by  a  war  with  the  Sioux  to  betake  themselves 
to  Michilimackinao,  whither  they  were  accom- 
panied by  Father  Marquette.  Their  next  re- 
moval was  to  Detroit,  whence  they  extended 
their  hunting  grounds  S.  to  Sandusky.  Here 
about  1740  a  reformatory  mission  was  begun 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  in  time  nearly  the  whole 
tribe  removed  to  the  spot  and  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  all  our  early  Indian  affairs  in  the 
west  In  1778  this  part  of  the  tribe  was  esti- 
mated to  contain  180  men  able  to  bear  arms. 
In  the  war  of  1812  it  furnished  100  warriors 
to  the  English  forces.  In  1829  a  band  of  about 
40  was  living  on  the  river  Huron  W.  of  Lake 
Erie,  in  Michigan ;  but  the  principal  portion  of 
the  Wyandots,  estimated  at  600  souls,  was  col- 
lected on  the  head  waters  of  the  Sandusky 
river.  By  a  treaty  of  April  6,  1882,  they  sold 
their  lands  in  Ohio  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, and  were  removed,  numbering  687, 
to  the  junction  of  the  K^ansas  and  Missouri 
rivers,  in  the  present  state  of  Kansas,  where 
they  still  remain.  In  1886  a  census  showed 
their  number  to  be  676,  and  in  1847,  to  be  687, 
in  117  families.  By  a  treaty  of  Jan.  81, 1856, 
they  acquired  the  right  to  become  citizens,  and 
the  lands  of  the  tribe  were  divided  among 
them,  giving  to  each  person  the  ownership  of 
about  40  acres.  A  band  of  289  was  still  in 
1875  on  the  Quapaw  reservation.  A  small 
portion  of  the  Wyandots  remained  near  De- 
troit, and  by  a  treaty  made  there  in  1790  the 
Engfish  government  assigned  to  them  the  Hu- 
ron reserve  of  28,620  acres  on  Detroit  river, 
where  they  still  remain,  their  numbers  having 
declined  in  this  century  from  200  to  72.  The 
MsteretH  or  hereditary  king,  with  the  national 
wampum,  remained  with  this  band. 

WTANDOTUB,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Kansas, 
separated  from  Missouri  on  the  northeast  by 
the  Missouri  river,  and  intersected  in  the  S. 
part  by  the  Kansas ;  area,  156  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  10,015 ;  in  1876,  12,868.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Kansas  Pacific  and  Missouri  Pacific  rail- 
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roads.  It  is  well  timbered,  and  has  a  fertile 
soil.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  18,- 
696  bushels  of  wheat,  288,906  of  Indian  com, 
24,129  of  oats,  62,889  of  potatoes,  40,866  lbs. 
of  butter,  and  1.589  tons  of  hay ;  1  railroad 
repair  shop,  8  nour  mills,  and  6  saw  mills. 
Capital,  Wyandotte. 

WTAHDOTH^  a  dty  of  Wayne  co.,  Michigan, 
on  the  Detroit  river,  12  m.  below  Detroit; 
pon.  in  1870,  2,781 ;  in  1874,  8,888.  It  has 
railroad  communication  by  means  of  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  and  the  Canada  Southern 
lines.  It  contains  two  blast  furnaces,  exten- 
sive rolling  mills,  stove  works,  a  ship  yard  for 
the  construction  of  iron  vessels,  extensive  sil- 
ver smelting  and  refining  works,  a  saw  mill, 
and  a  planing  milL  There  are  a  savings  bank, 
two  union  schools,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and 
six  churches  (Episcopal,  Methodist,  Presbyte- 
rian, and  Roman  Catholic).  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1867. 

WTAITDOITB  CATE,  a  remarkable  natural 
curiosity  in  Crawford  co.,  Indiana,  4  m.  from  - 
Leavenworth.  It  is  22  m.  in  extent,  with  a 
maximum  width  of  800  ft.  and  a  height  of 
246  ft.  The  cave  is  dry,  and  contains  a  few 
narrow  passages,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
galleries  are  broad  and  high,  and  frequently 
expand  into  great  rooms.  The  interior  pre- 
sents a  wealth  of  crystalline  ornamentations, 
said  to  exceed  in  extent  and  beauty  those  of 
the  Mammoth  cave.  The  two  most  extensive 
rooms  are  called  Mammoth  hall  and  the  Sen- 
ate chamber.  The  former  is  850  ft.  long  and 
246  ft.  high,  and  contains  Monument  moun- 
tain, 176  ft.  high,  on  the  top  of  which  stand 
three  great  stalagmites.  One  of  these,  called 
Lot^s  wife,  is  pure  white,  and  has  the  appear- 
ance  of  being  draped.  Wallace's  grand  dome 
rises  70  ft.  above  uie  mountain  summit,  or  246 
ft.  from  the  floor  of  the  cave.  In  the  Senate 
chamber  is  the  Pillar  of  the  Constitution, 
formed  by  a  stalacto^stalagmitic  deposit  about 
25  ft.  in  diameter  and-  80  ft  high,  reaching 
from  the  top  of  a  great  stalagmite  hill  to  the 
ceiling.  Other  points  of  interest  are  the  White 
Cloud  room,  with  its  wave-like  walls  and  ceil- 
ing coated  with  glistening  crystals,  like  a  frost- 
ing of  snow ;  the  Island  of  Confusion,  and  Pur- 
gatory, where  the  rocks  have  the  same  rich 
coating;  Pillared  Palace,  with  its  innumerable 
stalactites  arranged  in  rich  clusters;  Beauty^s 
Bower,  where  the  walls  are  covered  with  gyp- 
sum rosettes  as  white  as  snow;  the  **snow 
banks,"  formed  by  myriads  of  fine  loose  crys- 
tals of  alabaster;  and  the  gallery,  where  the 
fioor  glistens  with  acicular  crystals  of  gypsum. 
In  other  rooms  the  stones  are  covered  with 
fine  haLr-like  crystals  of  Epsom  salts  from  one 
to  two  inches  long. 

WTiTT,  Janes,  an  English  architect,  born 
in  Staffordshire,  Aug.  8,  1746,  accidentally 
killed  near  Marlborough,  Sept.  5,  1818.  He 
studied  architecture  in  Rome  and  Venice, 
brought  himself  into  notice  by  his  designs  for 
the  Pantheon,  in  Oxford  street,  London,  for  - 
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many  years  a  fashionable  rendezvous,  and  re- 
oeived  commissions  for  private  residences  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  attempt  the  revival  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, and  for  many  years  he  was  unrivalled  as 
the  restorer  of  ancient  English  architecture. 
His  most  famous  work  in  this  style  was  Font- 
hill  abbey,  erected  for  Beckf ord.  He  was  sur- 
veyor general  subsequent  to  1796,  and  in  1802- 
'3  was  president  of  the  royal  academy. — His 
nephew,  Sir  Jeffbey  Wyatvillb  (born  in  Bur- 
ton-on-Trent,  Aug.  8,  1766,  died  in  Windsor, 
Feb.  18, 1840),  designed  and  superintended  the 
alterations  in  Windsor  castle,  commenced  in 
1824.  His  name  was  changed  from  Wyatt  on 
his  being  knighted  in  1828. 

WTATT,  Sir  Hatthew  IHgky,  an  English  archi- 
tect, born  in  Wiltshire  in  1820,  died  May  21. 
1877.  He  studied  at  the  royal  academy  ana 
on  the  continent,  and  published  **  Specimens  of 
the  Geometrical  Mosaics  of  the  Middle  Ages  " 
(1848),  and  in  connection  with  it  a  *^  Histori- 
cal Notice  of  the  Art."  In  1849  the  society 
of  arts  commissioned  him  to  report  upon  the 
exposition  held  that  year  in  Paris;  and  in  1851 
he  superintended  the  erection  of  the  crystal 
palace  in  London.  He  was  next  associated 
with  Brunei  in  designing  the  Paddington  station 
of  the  Great  Western  railway,  and  between 
1852  and  1854  he  superintended  the  fine  art 
department  and  decorations  of  the  crystal  pal- 
ace at  Sydenham.  He  was  appointed  surveyor 
to  the  East  India  company  in  1856,  and  exe- 
cuted many  important  designs  for  public  works 
in  Great  Britain  and  India,  including  several 
great  bridges.  In  1869  he  was  knighted,  and 
was  appointed  Slade  professor  of  fine  arts  at 
Cambridge.  His  most  important  publications 
are :  **The  Industrial  Arts  of  the  XlXth  Cen- 
tury" ^2  vols.,  with  160  plates),  written  in 
connection  with  his  labors  at  the  interna- 
tional exhibition  of  1851 ;  ''  Metal  Work  and 
its  Artistic  Designs"  (foL,  1852);  << Essay  on 
Ivory  Carving"  (1856),  published  with  pho- 
tographs in  a  small  folio  by  the  Arundel  socie- 
ty ;  "  Art  Treasures  of  the  United  Kingdom  " 
(1857) ;  "  What  Illuminating  was,"  and  **  What 
Illuminating  should  be,  and  how  it  may  be 
practised"  (1861);  "Fine  Art"  (1870);  and 
"An  Architect's  Kote  Book  in  Spain"  (1872). 

WTATL  Rlcluurd  Jaaes,  an  English  sculptor, 
bom  in  London,  May  8,  1795,  died  in  Rome, 
May  29,  1850.  He  studied  under  Canova  in 
Rome,  where  he  resided  after  1821.  His  most 
noticeable  productions  are  his  "  Nymph  enter- 
ing the  Bath "  and  "  Nymph  leaving  the 
Bath,"  "Shepherdess  with  a  Kid,"  "Musi- 
dora,"  "  Penelope,"  and  the  groups  "  Eucharis 
and  Cupid,"  "  Ino  and  Bacchus,"  and  "  Huntress 
with  a  Leveret  and  Greyhound."  He  also 
executed  excellent  portrait  busts  and  rilievi. 
At  the  great  exhibition  of  1851  the  medal  for 
sculpture  was  awarded  him  posthumously. 

WTATT.  L  Sir  ThsnM,  an  English  poet,  bom 
at  AUington  castle,  Kent,  in  1508,  died  at 
Sherborne,  Oct  11,  1542.    He  graduated  at 


Cambridge  in  1518,  became  a  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber  to  Henry  YIII.  in  1525,  officiated 
as  ewerer  at  Anne  Boleyn's  marriage  in  1588, 
was  knighted  March  18, 1586,  and  became  high 
sheriff  of  Kent  in  1587.  He  was  sent  to  Spain 
as  ambassador  to  Charles  Y.  in  April,  1587, 
and  was  again  employed  at  the  court  of  that 
emperor,  now  in  the  Low  Countries,  from  No- 
vember, 1589,  till  May,  1540,  after  which  he 
lived  mostly  in  retirement  in  England.  His 
poems  have  usually  been  published  with  those 
of  the  earl  of  Surrey.  (See  Surbey.)  IL  Sir 
HmuU)  commonly  called  the  younger,  an  Eng- 
lish soldier,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Kent 
about  1520,  beheaded  on  Tower  hill,  April  11, 
1554.  From  1545  to  1550  he  commanded  at 
Boulogne,  and  in  1554  led  the  Kentish  insur- 
gents in  the  duke  of  Suffolk^s  conspiracy  on  oc- 
casion of  the  proposed  marriage  of  Queen  Mary 
with  Philip  IL,  entered  London  at  the  head  of 
bis  followers,  and  after  a  fight  in  the  streets  was 
captured,  Feb.  7.  This  foolhardy  movement, 
commonly  called  Wyatt^s  rebellion,  caused  the 
immediate  execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

WTCH  HAZELi    See  Witoh  Hazel. 

WTCmaUiT,  Wmiaa,  an  English  dramatist, 
bom  at  Clive,  near  Shrewsbury,  about  1640, 
died  in  London  about  the  end  of  December, 
1715.  He  was  sent  to  France  for  his  educa- 
tion, and  frequented  the  residence  of  the  duke 
de  Montausier,  governor  of  Angoul^me,  where 
he  was  converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faitii. 
He  afterward  studied  at  Oxford  and  was  re- 
converted; but  Pope,  whom  in  his  old  age 
he  employed  to  correct  his  verses,  says  he 
died  a  Catholic.  In  1672  he  produced  with 
great  success  his  first  play,  "  Love  in  a  Wood, 
or  St.  James's  Park,"  composed  according  to 
his  own  account  when  he  was  but  19  years  of 
age.  The  duchess  of  Cleveland,  the  king's 
mistress,  introduced  him  at  court.  The  duke 
of  Buckingham  took  him  into  his  service, 
the  king  subsidized  him  liberally,  and  he 
became  one  of  the  most  noted  wits  and  gal* 
lants  of  the  time.  During  this  period  he  pro* 
duced  his  three  remaining  plays,  "  The  Gen- 
tleman Dancing-Master,"  "  The  Country  Wife,'^ 
and  "  The  Plain  Dealer,"  all  of  which  were 
received  with  great  favor,  but  are  too  licen- 
tious for  modern  representation.  About  1680 
Wycherly  married  the  dowager  countess  of 
Drogheda,  who  soon  died,  leaving  him  her 
whole  fortune;  but  the  settlement  was  con- 
tested, and  a  long  litigation  left  him  bankmpt 
and  in  prison.  James  II.  released  him  and 
settled  upon  him  a  pension  of  £200.  The 
death  of  his  father  at  length  left  to  him  the 
family  estates.  In  1704  he  published  a  folio 
volume  of  "  Miscellany  Poems,"  remarkable 
chiefly  for  bad  rhymes  and  worse  morality. 
Eleven  days  before  his  death  he  married  again, 
chiefiy  to  annoy  and  burden  his  heir-at-law,  a 
nephew  whom  he  hated.  A  volume  of  his 
works,  comprising  poems  and  "  moral  reflec- 
tions,'^ was  published  in  1728.  The  latest 
edition  of  his  plays  is  in  a  volume  with  the 
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dramatio  works  of  Congreve,  Farquhar,  and 
Vanbrngh,  with  biographical  notices  by  Leigh 
Hunt  (1840). 

WTCLDTE,  WliUUft,  orindir,  JahB  de,  an  Eng- 
lish reformer,  bom  probably  in  a  village  which 
bears  his  name,  near  Richmond,  Yorkshire, 
about  1824,  died  at  Lutterworth,  Deo.  81, 1884. 
He  was  educated  at  Queen^s  and  Merton  col- 
leges, Oxford.  The  earliest  publication  attrib- 
uted to  him,  though  on  slight  evidence,  is  a 
tract  entitled  ''The  Last  Age  of  the  Church" 
(1856),  first  printed  under  the  editorid  care  of 
J.  H.  Todd,  D.  D.  (Dublin,  1840).  The  "  black 
death  "  had  recently  desolated  Europe,  and  the 
design  of  this  tract  was  to  prove  that  the  day 
of  judgment  was  impending.  In  a  controversy 
with  the  mendicant  orders  about  1860,  he 
upheld  the  authority  of  the  parochial  clergy 
against  the  friars.  Alv>ut  the  same  time  he 
became  master  of  Balliol  college,  Oxford,  and 
was  preferred  to  the  living  of  Fillingham.  In 
1865  he  exchanged  his  ofSce  for  the  warden- 
ship  of  Canterbury  hall,  under  a  new  arrange- 
ment by  which  monks  were  excluded  from  it. 
The  monks  protested,  its  founder  Archbishop 
8imon  de  Islip  soon  died,  and  his  successor 
pronounced  Wyoliffe's  appointment  void.  He 
in  turn  protested,  but  after  a  litigation  of  seven 
years  both  the  pope  and  the  king  decided  against 
him.  While  this  suit  was  pending.  Pope  Urban 
V.  demanded  the  annual  tribute  promised  by 
King  John  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  pon- 
tiffs feudal  superiority.  Wycliffe,  now  a  royal 
chaplain,  declared  against  the  papal  claim.  In 
1868  he  exchanged  the  living  of  Fillingham  for 
that  of  Lndgerdiall,  which  was  nearer  to  Ox- 
ford. In  1872  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  theology,  and,  avaihng  himself  of  the  right 
then  conferred  by  that  title,  began  to  lecture 
in  the  university  as  a  professor  of  theology, 
frequently  assailing  the  corruptions  of  the  beg- 
^g  friars.  Two  years  later  he  was  one  of  an 
embassy  sent  by  Edward  III.  to  negotiate  at 
Bruges  with  the  delegates  of  Gregory  XI., 
chiefly  concerning  the  papal  reservation  of 
benefices  in  England,  which,  being  held  by 
foreigners,  diverted  the  revenues  to  Rome  or 
Avignon.  During  an  absence  of  nearly  two 
years  he  was  presented  by  the  king  to  the  pre- 
bend of  Aust,  in  the  collegiate  church  of  West- 
bury,  and  to  the  rectory  of  Lutterworth.  The 
part  which  he  took  in  the  embassy  made  him 
obnoxious  to  the  pope,  who  in  1877  sent  letters 
to  Oxford  and  Oanterbury,  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  king,  demanding  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  doctrines  imputed  to  him,  and  that  he 
should  be  immediately  put  in  custody  until 
further  instructions.  Wycliffe  had  already 
been  summoned  on  a  charge  of  heresy  before 
the  English  convocation  in  8t.  Paul's,  Feb.  19. 
When  he  made  his  appearance,  it  was  with 
John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  on  one 
side,  and  Lord  Percy,  earl  marshal  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  other.  Between  these  noblemen 
and  Courtney,  bishop  of  London,  the  presi- 
ding churchman,  a  violent  altercation  at  once 


ensued;  the  throng  broke  into  tumult;  the 
meeting  was  dissolved,  and  the  reformer  with- 
drew under  the  protection  of  his  powerful 
friends.  The  populace  favored  the  clergy, 
and  attacked  the  magnificent  palace  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  the  Savoy,  which  was  saved  by  the 
influence  of  the  bishop  of  London.  At  the 
request  of  parliament  Wycliffe  drew  up  a  pa- 
per against  the  right  of  the  pope  to  divert  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  abroad.  The  papal  bull 
was  treated  by  the  university  with  cold  re- 
spect; but  early  in  1878,  in  obedience  to  a 
sunmions  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Wycliffe  appeared  before  a  synod  of  the  clergy 
in  Lambeth.  The  populace  were  now  disposed 
to  take  his  part,  and  a  messenger  also  arrived 
prohibiting  the  synod  in  the  name  of  the  queen 
mother  from  proceeding  to  any  conclusions  in- 
jurious to  him.  He  was  released  with  an  ad- 
monition, and  resumed  his  pulpit  discourses, 
academic  lectures,  and  various  writings,  his 
opinions  becoming  more  and  more  adverse  to 
those  upheld  by  the  clergy.  The  most  important 
of  his  writings  was  an  English  version  of  the 
whole  Bible  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  finished 
about  1888,  in  which  he  was  probably  assisted 
by  pupils  and  learned  friends,  and  of  which  he 
multiplied  copies  by  the  help  of  transcribers. 
Editions  of  his  New  Testament  were  printed 
by  Lewis  in  1781,  by  Baber  in  1810,  and  in 
Bagster's  ''English  Hexapla'*  in  1841.  The 
complete  translation  was  first  published  by  the 
university  of  Oxford,  under  the  editorial  care 
of  the  Rev.  Josiah  Forshall  and  Sir  Frederick 
Madden  (4  vols.,  1850).  Wydiffe's  disciples, 
under  the  name  of  poor  priests,  disseminated 
his  doclrines  by  open-air  preaching.  In  1881 
he  took  his  boldest  step  and  gave  the  great- 
est offence  by  lecturing  at  Oxford  against  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  The  chancellor 
summoned  an  assembly  of  twelve  doctors,  who 
condemned  his  conclusions ;  Courtney,  who  had 
been  raised  to  the  see  of  Oanterbury,  called 
another  synod,  which  declared  ten  opinions 
that  had  been  publicly  preached  to  be  heretical, 
and  enjoined  the  most  vigorous  measures  for 
their  suppression;  and  the  crown,  on  petition 
of  the  lords  spiritual  in  parliament,  empowered 
the  sheriffs  of  counties  to  arrest  all  preachers 
of  heresy.  Wycliffe  remained  unmolested  till 
1882,  when  an  appeal  which  he  addressed  to 
the  king  and  parliament  caused  him  to  be  sum- 
moned before  the  convocation  of  the  clergy  at 
Oxford.  He  appeared,  and  gave  two  confes- 
sions or  defences,  one  in  Latin  and  one  in 
English,  in  which  he  maintained  a  real  pres- 
ence while  denying  transmutation.  No  sen- 
tence was  pronounced,  but  a  letter  was  ob- 
tained from  the  king  which  debarred  him  from 
teaching  in  the  university.  He  spent  his  later 
life  at  Lutterworth,  where  he  continued  to 
preach  and  write  constantly.  The  council  of 
Constance,  May  5, 1415,  after  condemning  45 
articles  which  he  had  maintained,  ordered  his 
bones  to  be  taken  from  consecrated  ground 
and  oast  upon  a  dunghill.    But  this  was  net 
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idone-till  the  aatH>op6  Olement  YIII.,  4n  1428, 
ordered  the  eenienoe  to  be  etriotly  ezeeated, 
when  hie  remains  were  bnmed  and  the  ashes 
cast  into  the  Swift,  a  branob  of  the  Avon. — 
Wjdiffe  maintained  that  the  aathority  of  the 
crown  was  supreme  over  all  persons  and  prop- 
erty in  England.  He  was  opposed  to  the  whole 
framework  of  the  hierarchy  as  a  device  of  der* 
ical  ambition,  and  to  episcopacy  and  endow- 
ments, and  held  that  the  clergy  shonld  be  sap- 
norted  by  alms,  and  should  require  only  liveli- 
hood and  clothing.  He  retained  the  ordinance 
of  baptism^  but  without  regarding  it  as  essen- 
tial to  salvation,  and  the  aacrament  of  the 
mass,  but  without  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation.  He  denied  any  intrinsic  beneficial  in- 
fluence from  confirmation,  penance,  holy  or- 
ders, or  extreme  unction,  and  declared  them 
all  frau^t  with  delusion.  He  believed  in  the 
existence  of  an  intermediate  state,  but  held 
masses  for  the  dead  to  be  a  piece  of  clerical 
machinery,  adjusted  with  a  view  to  gain.  He 
taught  that  men  are  neither  the  better  nor 
worse  for  church  censures,  but  that  the  desti- 
ny of  each  is  determined  according  to  his  own 
spiritual  condition  as  a  responsible  creature. 
The  numbw  of  brief  tracts  which  he  produced 
baffles  calculation ;  200  are  said  to  have  been 
burned  in  Bohemia;  many  of  them  still  exist 
in  manuscript  The  "Select  English  Works 
of  John  Wyclif "  have  been  edited  from  ori- 
ginal manuscripts  by  T.  Arnold  (9  vols.  8vo, 
London,  1871).  His  life  has  been  written  by 
the  Rev  John  Lewis  (1719),  Dr.  Robert  Vaugh- 
an  (1828;  revised,  1858),  and  the  Rev.  Webb 
Le  Bas  (1832).  See  also  ''John  de  Wycliffe, 
D.D.,  a  Monogri^h,"  by  Robert  Vaughan,  D.D. 
(London,  1858),  and  Lechler^s  Johtmn  von 
.  Widifund  die  VargeaeMehte  dsr  B^ormation 
(Leipsic,  1878). 

WTUBHAM,  Wttlam  9L  See  Wiluaic  of 
Wykbham. 

WTLIfi,  ladrew,  an  American  educator,  bom 
in  Washington  co.,  Pa.,  April  12,  1789,  died  in 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  Nov.  11,  1861.  He  gradu- 
ated at  JefEerson  college  in  1810,  becMne  its 
president  in  1812,  and  was  licensed  as  a  preach- 
er in  the  Presbyterian  church.  In  1817  he 
was  chosen  president  of  Washington  college, 
and  from  1829  till  his  death  he  was  president 
of  the  university  of  Indiana.  In  1841  he  was 
ordained  a  deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  and  in  1842  a  priest.  His  publications 
consist  of  an  ''English  Grammar"  (1822), 
"  Sectarianism  is  Heresy  V  (1840),  and  numer- 
ous occasional  addresses. 

WTKAN,  MHm,  an  American  comparative 
anatomist,  bom  in  Ohelmsford,  Mass.,  Aug.  11, 
1814,  died  in  Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  Sept  4, 1874. 
His  father,  Rufus  Wyman,  was  the  first  phy- 
sician of  the  McLean  asylum  for  the  insane. 
Jeffries  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1888, 
received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1887,  and  be- 
came demonstrator  to  the  professor  of  anat- 
omy. Dr.  John  Collins  Warner.  In  1839  he 
,  was  appointed  curator  of  the  Lowell  institute, 


Boston,  and  in  1840  was  selected  to  deliver  "a 
course  of  lectures  for  it  He  then  studied  in 
Europe,  and  in  1843  became  professor  of  anat- 
omy and -physiology  in  the  medical  department 
of  Hampden  Sidney  college,  Richmond,  Va. 
In  1847  he  accepted  the  chair  of  anatomy  in 
Harvard  university,  and  began  the  formation 
of  the  museum  of  comparative  anatomy,  to 
which  he  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  life.  For 
this  work  he  travelled  extensively,  and  his  col- 
lections rapidly  outgrew  all  the  accommoda- 
tions provided  for  them.  On  the  foundation 
of  the  archffiological  muaeum  by  (George  Pea- 
body  in  1868,  Prof.  Wyman  was  appointed  cu- 
rator. He  was  secretary  of  the  Boston  society 
of  natural  history,  its  curator  successively  in 
different  departments,  and  its  president  from 
1856  to  1870.  In  1867  he  was  chosen  president 
of  the  American  association  for  the  advance 
ment  of  science.  His  two  collections,  that  of 
comparative  anatomy  and  that  of  archieology, 
are  monun^ntaL  His  experiments  on  the  de- 
velopment of  infusoria  in  infusions  of  organic 
matter,  after  long  continued  boiling  in  sealed 
vessels,  are  among  the  most  thorough  and  sat- 
isfactory which  have  been  made  on  tkna  crucial 
subject  His  observations  on  the  development 
of  mould  in  the  interior  of  eggs  bear  on  the 
same  disputed  question.  He  made  visible  at  a 
distance^  and  even  measured,  the  force  of  cil- 
iary motion,  by  an  exquisitely  contrived  little 
apparatus  of  his  own  invention.  He  studied 
the  effect  of  light  on  the  development  of  ba- 
trachian  larv»,  and  illustrated  the  action  of  a 
quasi-polar  force  in  the  formation  of  a  double- 
headed  foQtus  and  similar  monstrosities,  and  in. 
the  differentiation  and  disposition  of  the  em-- 
bryonic  elements  generally,  m  the  most  striking 
manner,  by  the  action  of  bar  magnets  on  iron 
filings.  In  comparative  anatomy  hia  knowl- 
edge was  first  made  known  to  the  public  by  hia 
exposure  of  the  factitious  character  of  the  com- 
posite fabric  exhibited  as  the  skeleton  of  an  ex- 
tinct sea  serpent,  under  the  name  of  hydirarekus 
TiUimanL  In  the  catalogue  of  scientifio  pikers 
compiled  and  published  by  the  loyal  society  of 
London  is  a  list  of  64  articles  by  Prof.  Wyman, 
and  a  mention  of  four  others  bearing  his  name 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  Prof.  Hall,  Prof. 
Horsford,  and  Dr.  Savage.  Among  his  most 
important  published  papers  are  the  following^: 
"Observations  on  Crania;"  "Report  on  the 
Examination  of  the  Skeleton  of  a  Hottentot;'* 
"  Arrangement  of  the  Spicula  of  Oancellated 
Structure  in  the  Neck  of  the  Femur  and  other 
Bones ;"  "  Description  of  the  Brain  and  Oranial 
Oavity  of  Daniel  Webster;"  "Account  of  a 
hitherto  unnoticed  Fracture  of  the  two  lower 
Lumbar  Yertebne;"  "Evidence  in  a  Murder 
Trial  on  the  Changes  of  Bones  subjected  to 
great  Heat ;"  "  On  the  Nervous  System  of  Ra- 
na  Pipiens;"  "On  the  Embryology  of  Raia 
Batis;"  and  his  description  of  the  gorilla.  Hia 
pamphlet  entitled  "Notes  on  the  Cells  of  the 
Bee"  ia  a  model  of  accurate,  patient,  ingenious 
research,  leading  to  conclusions  quite  different 
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from  ihose  of  noted  observers  who  hsd  gone 
before  him.  His  most  recent  papers  relate  to 
arohsBological  subjects,  the  last  one  (read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  society  of  natural  history,  "hLaj 
20y  1874)  being  on  the  discovery  of  human  re- 
jnainsin  thefre^*water  shell  heaps  of  Florida. 

WraiKHAI,  Sir  WIDIaa,  a  British  statesman, 
bom  at  Orchard- Wyndham,  Somersetshire,  in 
1687,  died  in  Wells,  July  17,  1740.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  entered  the  house  of 
commons  for  his  native  county.  He  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  tories,  and  was  secretary 
at  war  in  the  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  minis- 
try in  1711-18,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
in  1718-^14.  In  the  quarrel  between  Oxford 
and  Bolingbroke  he  took  the  part  of  the  latter, 
and  was  suspected  of  treasonable  relations  with 
the  pretender.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  Scotland  under  the  earl  of  Mar  in  1716, 
he  was  arrested  at  his  house  in  Somersetshire, 
but  escaped.  A  reward  of  £1,000  was  offered 
for  his  ai>prehenBion,  and  after  lurking  for  some 
time  in  disguise  he  surrendered  himself  and  was 
committed  to  the  tower.  He  was  finally  re- 
leased without  a  trial,  but  remained  until  his 
death  a  leader  of  the  parliamentary  opposition 
to  the  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. — His 
son,  Sir  Ghables  Wyndham,  who  inherited 
from  his  mother's  brother,  the  duke  of  Somer- 
set, the  title  of  earl  of  Egremont,  was  chosen 
by  Fox  and  Waldegrave  to  be  secretary  of  stato 
after  the  dismiss^  of  Pitt  by  George  II.  in 
1 767 ;  but  the  return  of  Pitt  to  office  frustrated 
the  arrangement.  Egremont  however  received 
the  place  on  Pitt's  final  resignation,  Oct.  5, 
1761.    He  died  in  1768. 

WYHJUN  DE  WMDE.    See  Wobdb. 

WTOlONOy  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 
situated  between  lat.  41  "*  and  45''  N.,  and  Ion. 
104**  and  111**  W.,  forming  nearly  a  perfect 
quadrangle;  length  E.  and  W.  about  850  m., 
breadth  about  275  m. ;  area,  97,888  sq.  m.  It 
is  bounded  N.  by  Montana,  E.  by  Dakota  and 
Kebraska,  S.  by  Colorado  and  Utah,  and  W.  by 
Utah,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  It  is  divided  into 
seven  counties,  viz.  r  Albany,  Carbon,  Crook, 
Laramie,  Pease,  Sweetwater,  and  Uintah.  The 
principal  places,  all  of  which  are  small,  are 
Cheyenne,  the  capital,  in  Laramie  co. ;  Laramie 
City  and  Sherman,  Albany  co. ;  Rawlins  and 
Carbon,  Carbon  co.;  South  Pass  City,  Rock 
Springs,  Green  River  City,  and  Atlantic  City, 
Sweetwater  co. ;  and  Evanston,  Uintah  co. ; 
all,  except  South  Pass  City  and  Atlantic  City, 
on  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  The  popula- 
tion in  1870  was  9,118,  including  188  colored 
persons,  148  Chinese,  and  66  non-tribal  In- 
dians ;  in  1875,  estimated  by  the  governor  at 
24,000.  Of  the  inhabitants  in  1870,  5,605 
were  native  and  8,518  foreign  bom,  7,219  males 
and  1,899  females.  Of  the  natives,  298  were 
born  in  the  territory,  985  in  New  York,  627 
in  Pennsylvania,  547  in  Ohio^  404  in  Illinois, 
and  819  in  Missouri.  Of  the  foreigners,  1,976 
were  natives  of  the  British  isles,  including 
1,102  Irish,  and  652  of  Germany.    There  were 


449  males  and  407  females  between  5  and  18 
years  of  age,  6,056  males  from  18  to  45,  and 
•  6,107  males  21  years  old  and  upward.  The 
number  of  families  was  8,248,  witn  an  average 
of  4*06  persons  to  each;  of  dwellings,  2,379, 
with  an  arverage  of  8*88  to  each.  Of  persons 
10  years  old  and  upward,  468  could  not  read 
and  602  could  not  write;  6,645  were  returned 
as  engaged  in  all  occupations,  of  whom  165 
were  employed  in  agriculture,  8,170  in  profes- 
sional and  personal  services,  1,646  in  trade  and 
transportation,  and  1,664  in  manufactures  and 
mining.  There  are  about  1,800  Shoshone  In- 
dians occupying  a  reservation  of  1,520,000 
acres  in  the  W.  part  of  the  territory,  who 
maintain  tribal  relations. — The  surface  of  Wy- 
oming is  high  and  mountainous,  the  mean 
elevation  being  6,450  ft.  The  main  chain  of 
the  I^ocj^  mountains  extends  across  it  S.  E. 
and  N.  W.,  entering  from  Colorado  W.  of  the 
105th  meridian  and  passing  out  at  the  K.  W. 
corner.  Much  the  larger  part  of  the  territory 
Kes  N.  E.  of  the  '*  divide."  The  principal 
ranges  are  the  Wind  River  mountains,  in  the 
N.  W. ;  the  Big  Horn  mounteins,  N.  of  the 
centre ;  the  Black  Mils  in  the  N.  E. ;  the  Lara- 
mie mountains  6.  W.  of  these,  and  still  fur- 
ther S.  the  Medicine  Bow  mountains,  on  the 
Colorado  border;  the  Bishop  mountains,  W. 
of  the  main  chain  and  also  on  the  border ;  and 
the  Rattlesnake  hills  and  Sweetwater  moun- 
tains, in  the  central  portion  of  the  territory,  the 
former  N.  and  the  latter  on  both  sides  of  the 
Sweetwater  river.  Fremont's  peak,  the  loftiest 
summit  of  the  Wind  River  mountains,  about 
lat.  48*^  15',  Ion.  110*,  is  18,570  ft.  high.  The 
Laramie  mountains  form  the  K  boundary  of 
the  Laramie  plains.  Laramie  peak  is  about 
10,000  ft.  high.  The  Laramie  plains  have  a 
length  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  of  90  m.  and  an  aver^ 
age  breadth  of  75  m.,  comprising  an  area  of 
nearly  7,000  sq.  m.,  with  an  average  eleva- 
tion of  7,000  ft  They  are  bounded  N.  W.  by 
the  Rattlesnake  hills  and  S.  by  the  Medicine 
Bow  mountains,  and  are  drained  chiefly  by  the 
Laramie  and  Medicine  Bow  rivers.  The  sur- 
face varies  in  character  and  elevation,  some 
portions  consisting  of  beautiful  meadow  ex- 
panses, while  others  are  rolling  and  hUly,  witl^ 
little  vegetation.  The  Black  hills  (partly  be- 
longing to  Wyoming  and  partly  to  Dakota) 
lie  between  the  N.  and  S.  forks  of  the  Chey- 
enne river,  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri,  chiefly 
in  Dakota,  and  between  the  48d  and  45th  par- 
allels and  the  108d  and  105th  meridians,  ex- 
tending N.  and  S.  about  100  m.,  with  a  breadth 
of  from  40  to  60  m.  The  base  has  an  elevation 
of  from  2,500  to  8,000  ft.,  while  the  peaks  rise 
to  a  height  of  from  6,000  to  7,000  ft.  A  great- 
er quantity  of  rain  falls  here  than  in  the  sur- 
rounding plains,  and  the  hills  are  well  wooded, 
chiefly  with  pine.  Valuable  pastures  exisL 
and  tiiere  is  considerate  arable  land.  Gold 
has  recently  been  discovered.  Unsuccessful 
attempts  have  been  made  to  extinguish  the 
ladian  title  to  the  Black  hills,  but  large  num.- 
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bers  of  miners  are  now  ri876)  flocking  thither. 
— The  B.  W.  portion  of  the  territory  is  drained 
bj  the  Green  river,  the  chief  constituent  of  the 
Colorado  of  the  West ;  a  small  area  on  the  N. 
W.  border  bj  the  Snake ;  and  the  rest  by  tribu- 
taries of  the  Missouri.  The  Big  Horn  (called 
in  its  upper  course  Wind  river),  Tongue,  and 
Powder  rivers,  in  order  from  the  west,  flow 


N.  and  join  the  Yellowstone  in  Montana.  The 
Big  Horn  and  Powder  have  important  triboti- 
ries.  In  the  N.  K  comer  is  the  Little  Missouri 
which  flows  N.  £.  through  the  8.  K  corner  of 
Montana,  and  joins  the  Missouri  in  Dakou. 
Further  S.  are  the  forks  of  the  Chejeime, 
which  have  an  K  course  into  Dakota.  6.  of 
these  is  the  North  Platte,  which  rises  in  the 


Map  of  the  TeUowstone  Natlonai  Park. 


North  park  in  Colorado,  flows  N.,  and  in  Wy- 
oming  receives  the  Medicine  Bow  river  from 
the  east  and  the  Sweetwater  (rising  in  the  Wind 
River  mountains)  from  the  west,  and  then  (8. 
of  the  centre  of  the  territory)  bends  to  the  east 
and  southeast  and  enters  Nebraska.  Near  the 
Nebraska  boundary  it  receives  the  Laramie 
river  with  its  tributary,  Ohugwater  creek,  from 
the  south,  and  Rawhide  creek  from  the  north. 


In  the  southeast  are  some  streams  that  join  the 
South  Platte  in  Colorado.— In  the  N.  W.  cor- 
ner of  the  territory  is  a  tract  more  remsrkabla 
for  natural  curiosities  than  an  equal  ares  in  inj 
other  portion  of  the  globe,  which  miffht  prop- 
erly be  called  the  "Northern  Wonderland," 
in  contradistinction  to  a  similar  region  in  New 
Zealand  known  as  the  "Southern  Wonder- 
land."   It  was  first  definitely  brought  to  notice 
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by  a  party  of  sarvejors  from  Helena,  Montana, 
in  1869.  In  1870  an  ezp^ition  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  surveyor  general  of  that  terri- 
tory visited  the  region,  and  in  1871  Prof.  Hay- 
den  at  the  head  of  a  scientific  corps  made  a 
careful  exploration  of  its  most  remarkable 
features.  His  report  induced  congress  to  pass 
an  act,  approved  March  1,  187Sf,  by  which  the 
district,  now  known  as  the  Yellowstone  na- 
tional park,  was  *^  reserved  and  withdrawn 
from  settlement,  occupancy,  or  sale  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  dedicated  and 
set  apart  as  a  public  park  or  pleasuring  ground 
for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people,^' 
and  was  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  secretary  of  the  interior.  The  park  lies 
mostly  between  lat.  44""  and  46*'  and  ion.  110"* 
and  111'',  extending  on  the  west  into  Mon- 
tana. It  is  65  m.  N.  and  S.  by  65  m.  E.  and 
W.,  comprising  8,575  sq.  m.,  and  is  all  more 
than  6,000  ft.  high.  Yellowstone  lake  (22  by 
15  m.  in  extent)  has  an  oltitude  of  7,788  ft. 
The  mountain  ranges  that  hem  in  the  valleys  on 
every  side  rise  to  the  height  of  10,000  and  12,000 
ft.,  and  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Du- 
ring June,  July,  and  August  the  atmosphere  is 
pure  and  very  invigorating,  with  scarcely  any 
rain,  and  storms  of  any  kind  are  rare ;  but  the 
thermometer  frequently  falls  as  low  as  25°,  and 
there  is  frost  every  month  of  the  year.  The 
entire  region  was  at  a  comparatively  modern 
geological  period  the  scene  of  remarkable  vol- 
canic activity.  The  most  striking  features  of 
the  park  are  its  geysers,  hot  springs,  water- 
falls, and  cafions.  In  the  number  and  magni- 
tude of  its  hot  springs  and  geysers  it  surpasses 
all  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  are  probably 
60  geysers  that  throw  a  column  of  water  to  a 
height  of  from  50  to  200  ft.,  and  from  5,000  to 
10,000  springs,  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  those  de- 
positing lime  and  those  depositing  silica.  There 
is  every  variety  of  beautiful  color,  and  the  de- 
posits form  around  their  borders  the  most 
elaborate  ornamentation.  The  temperature  of 
the  calcareous  springs  is  from  160®  to  170*; 
that  of  the  others  rises  to  200°  or  more. 
The  principal  collections  are  the  upper  and 
lower  geyser  basins  of  the  Madison  river 
and  the  calcareous  springs  on  Gardiner's 
river.  (See  Geysebs.)  The  grand  cation  of 
the  Yellowstone,  Great  falls,  850  ft.  or  more  in 
height.  Tower  falls,  &c.,  are  very  remarkable. 
The  park  is  also  one  of  the  most  interesting 
geographical  localities  in  North  America,  hav- 
ing within  its  limits  or  in  its  vicinity  the 
sources  of  vast  rivers  flowing  in  various  direc- 
tions. On  the  N.  side  are  the  sources  of  the 
Yellowstone;  on  the  W.  those  of  the  principal 
forks  of  the  Missouri;  on  the  S.  W.  and  S. 
those  of  Snake  river,  flowing  into  the  Oolum- 
bia  and  through  it  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  and 
those  of  Green  river,  a  branch  of  the  great 
Colorado,  which  empties  into  the  gulf  of  Oali- 
fomia;  while  on  the  S.  E.  side  are  the  nu- 
merous head  waters  of  Wind  river. — ^The  geo- 
logical formations  of  Wyoming  are  varied, 
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though  not  minutely  known,  including  the  ter- 
tiary, cretaceous,  eozoic,  Cambrian  and  Silu- 
rian, triassic  and  Jurassic,  and  volcanic.  Its 
mineral  resources  have  been  but  slightly  de- 
veloped. An  abundance  of  iron  ore  is  known  to 
exist,  and  considerable  quantities  of  pure  red 
hematite  have  been  shipped  from  Rawlins  to 
Utah,  to  be  used  as  a  flux  in  the  smelting  of 
argentiferous  lead  ores.  The  manufacture  of 
iron  or  steel  has  hitherto  been  prevented  by  the 
lack  of  a  suitable  metallurgical  fuel.  The  ex- 
tensive coal  beds  of  the  territory  furnish  a  fine 
lignite  (probably  tertiary  in  age),  which  has 
not  yet  been  successfully  coked.  It  is  used  as 
domestic  fuel,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  gas 
and  the  generation  of  steam.  The  princip^ 
localities  where  it  is  mined  are  Carbon,  Rock 
Springs,  and  Evanston.  The  chief  companies 
are  controlled  and  most  of  tlie  product  is  con- 
sumed by  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  rail- 
roads. Mining  commenced  in  the  latter  part 
of  1868,  and  down  to  the  end  of  1874  the  ag- 
gregate product  was  about  1,000,000  tons  (of 
2,000  lbs.).  In  1875  it  was  about  800,000  tons. 
The  Sweetwater  district,  in  Sweetwater  co., 
about  12  m.  N.  of  the  South  pass  on  the  old 
California  overland  route,  contains  gold  dig- 
gings (in  gulches)  of  limited  extent,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  auriferous  quartz  veins,  a 
few  of  which  have  been  successfully  worked 
for  short  periods.  The  mountains  W.  of  La- 
ramie dtj  have  been  the  scene  of  numerous 
discoveries  and  some  activity  in  mining.  But 
the  product  of  gold  has  not  been  large,  prob- 
ably not  over  $100,000  per  annum  since  1869, 
when  operations  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced. Recently  important  developments  in 
gold-quartz  mining  have  been  reported  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Laramie  City.  Veins  of 
copper,  gold,  and  silver  have  been  found  in 
the  hills  20  m.  N.  W.  of  Cheyenne.  Lead,  plum- 
bago, and  petroleum  also  occur.  About  65  m. 
from  Rawlins  are  two  lakes  containing  great 
quantities  of  soda,  the  larger  covering  about 
200  acres  and  the  smaller  about  8i  acres. — 
The  climate  varies  with  the  altitude,  being 
severe  on  the  higher  mountains  and  compara- 
tively mild  in  the  sheltered  valleys.  The  air 
is  pure  and  bracing.  But  little  rain  falls.  The 
mean  temperature  at  Cheyenne  (lat  41  "^  12', 
Ion.  104**  42',  altitude  6,058  ft.)  from  Oct.  1, 
1871,  to  Sept.  80,  1872,  was  44-2**;  total  rain- 
fall,  14*155  inches.  The  mean  temperature  of 
August,  the  warmest  month,  was  65*1^;  of 
January,  the  coldest,  26-6*^.  From  July  1, 1874, 
to  June  80,  1875,  the  mean  temperature  at  the 
same  place  was  48*6'';  total  rainfall,  8  inches. 
The  mean  temperature  of  July,  the  warmest 
month,  was  71 '8°;  of  January,  the  coldest, 
12*5°;  maximum  observed,  98°  (in  July) ;  mini- 
mum, —38°  (in  January).  ITie  soil  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  streams  and  along  the  bases  of 
many  of  the  mountain  ranges  is  fertile,  and 
where  irrigation  is  practicable  wheat,  oats, 
rye,  barley,  and  various  vegetables  yield  well. 
The  uplands  produce  nntritiouB  grasses,  upon 
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which  cattle  and  horses  graze  throaghoat  the 
year  without  shelter.  The  arable  lands  are 
limited  in  extent,  bat  large  portions  of  the 
territory  are  admirablj  adapted  to  the  raisinff 
of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  Timber  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  mountains  and  at  the  heads  of 
the  streams.  In  the  mountains  the  principal 
varieties  are  pine,  cedar,  fir,  and  hemlock;  on 
the  streams,  cottonwood  and  quaking  asp.  In 
1870  there  were  only  4,841  acres  of  land  in 
farms,  of  which  but  888  were  improved ;  esti- 
mated value  of  all  farm  productions,  including 
betterments  and  additions  to  stock,  $42,760; 
value  of  all  live  stock,  $441,795.  The  prin- 
cipal productions  were  80,000  lbs.  of  wool 
and  8,180  tons  of  hay.  There  were  on  farms 
584  horses,  288  mules  and  asses,  707  milch 
cows,  922  working  oxen,  9,501  other  cattle, 
6,409  sheep,  and  146  swine;  besides  which 
there  were  8,169  horses  and  25,842  neat  cattle 
not  on  farms.  There  were  82  manufacturinff 
establishments,  employing  502  hands;  capital 
invested,  $889,400;  value  of  products,  $765,- 
424.  There  are  about  490  m.  of  railroad  in 
the  territory,  viz. :  Union  Pacific,  480  m.,  and 
Denver  Pacific,  10  m.  The  former  passes 
through  the  8.  portion  from  £.  to  W.,  and  at 
Sherman  attains  its  greatest  elevation,  about 
8,240  ft.;  the  latter  extends  from  Cheyenne 
to  Denver,  Colorado,  106  m.  There  are  two 
national  banks,  with  a  joint  capital  of  $125,- 
000. — The  governor  and  secretary  are  ap- 
pointed by  ute  president  with  the  consent  of 
the  senate  for  four  years.  A  treasurer,  au- 
ditor, and  territorial  librttrian  are  appointed 
by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  coun- 
cil for  two  years.  The  legislature  consists 
of  a  council  of  18  members  and  a  house  of 
representatives  of  27  members,  elected  for 
two  years,  and  holds  biennial  sessions.  The 
judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court, 
three  district  courts,  a  probate  court  for  each 
county,  and  justices  of  the  peace.  The  su- 
preme court  has  appellate  lurisdiction,  and 
consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  two  associates, 
appointed  by  the  president  with  the  consent 
of  the  senate  for  four  years.  The  district 
courts  have  general  original  jurisdiction,  and 
are  held  by  a  single  judge  of  the  supreme 
court.  The  probate  judges  are  elected  in  the 
respective  counties  for  two  years.  A  terri- 
torial act  of  Dec.  10,  1869,  extended  the  right 
to  vote  and  hold  office  to  women.  The  as- 
sessed value  of  property  in  1870  was  $5,516,- 
748  ($868,665  real  estate  and  $4,658,088  per- 
sonal property);  true  value,  $7,016,748;  total 
taxation,  $84,471  (16,168  territorial  and  $28,- 
808  county).  The  assessed  value  of  property  in 
1875  was  $8,684,000 ;  territorial  taxation  there- 
on, $26,052  24,  besides  which  there  is  a  poll 
tax  of  $2  on  each  person  21  years  old  and  up- 
ward. The  territorial  finances  for  the  two 
years  1873-^5  were  as  follows:  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period,  $8,907  02 ;  receipts, 
$86,485  08;  expenditures,  $80,805  74;  bal- 
ance, $8,776  87.    There  is  no  territorial  debt. 


The  territorial  librarian  is  m;  officio  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction.  A  county  super- 
intendent is  elected  in  each  county  for  two 
years,  and  three  directors  are  elected  annually 
in  each  school  district  The  public  schools  are 
free  to  all  between  7  and  21  years  of  age.  A 
tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  is  annually 
levied  in  each  county  for  school  purposes.  In 
1875  there  were  18  public  school  houses,  7 
male  teachers,  16  female  teachers,  and  1,222 
pupils  enrolled ;  total  amount  paid  for  teachers^ 
wages,  $16,400;  total  value  of  school  houses 
and  furniture,  $82,500.  According  to  the 
census  of  1870,  there  were  six  newspapers 
(two  daily  and  four  weekly),  issuing  243,800 
copies  annually,  and  having  a  circulation  of 
1,950;  and  81  libraries,  with  2,608  volumes, 
of  which  20,  with  1,500  volumes,  were  pri- 
vate. There  are  now  (1876)  16  churches  (2 
Baptist,  1  Congregational,  8  Episcopal,  2  Meth- 
odist, 4  Presbyterian,  and  4  Roman  C/atholic), 
with  more  than  4,500  sittings  and  property  to 
the  value  of  $50,000.— The  territory  of  Wyo- 
ming was  organized  by  the  act  of  July  25, 
1868,  from  portions  of  Dakota,  Idaho,  and 
Utah.  The  first  settiements  within  its  limits 
were  made  in  1867,  during  the  progress  of  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad.  (See  supplement.) 

WTOmNG.  LAW.  county  of  New  York, 
bounded  S.  E.  by  the  Genesee  river,  and  drained 
by  affluents  of  that  stream,  and  Tonawanda, 
Buffalo,  and  other  creeks;  area,  590  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  29,164;  in  1875,  80,595.  The 
surface  is  generally  broken  and  hilly,  and  the 
soil  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  stock  raising. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Erie  railroad.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  272,872  bushels 
of  wheat,  193,249  of  Indian  com,  514,862  of 
oats,  164,958  of  barley,  42,814  of  buckwheat, 
58,884  of  peas  and  beans,  248,624  of  potatoes, 
1,561,291  lbs.  of  butter,  709,985  of  cheese, 
255,661  of  wool,  and  105,118  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  9,529  horses,  24,881  milch  cows, 
10,862  other  cattie,  56,828  sheep,  and  7,294 
swine;  6  manufactories  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, 2  of  bricks,  81  of  carriages  and  wagons, 
82  of  cheese,  1  of  wrapping  paper,  18  tanneries, 
28  fiour  mills,  2  woollen  mills,  and  15  saw  mills. 
Capital,  Warsaw.  U.  A  N.  £.  county  of  Penn- 
sylvania, intersected  by  the  North  branch  of 
the  Susquehanna  river,  and  drained  by  Tank- 
bannock,  Mahoopeny,  and  other  large  creeks ; 
area,  845  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  14,585.  The 
surface  is  generally  hilly  or  mountainous,  Ma- 
hoopeny, Tunkhannock,  Knob,  and  Bowman^s 
mountains  occupying  a  portion.  The  soil  is 
fertile.  Timber,  coal,  and  iron  are  very  abun- 
dant. It  is  intersected  by  the  North  Branch 
canal,  and  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and 
Western  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroads.  Tho 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  71,891  bnsbels 
of  wheat,  88,884  of  rye,  187,218  of  Indian  oom, 
250,048  of  oats,  124,988  of  buckwheat,  286,* 
525  of  potatoes,  449,532  lbs.  of  butter,  18,615 
of  wool,  and  17,258  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
2,987  horses,  5,814  milch  oows,  4,908  other 
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cattle,  6,857  abeep,  and  8,898  swine;  18  mann- 
factories  of  oarriages  and  wagons,  4  of  iron 
castings,  8  tanneries,  8  currying  establishments, 
11  flour  mills,  and  18  saw  mills.  Capital,  Tnnk- 
bannock.  111.  A  8.  county  of  West  Virginia, 
bordering  8.  W.  on  Virginia  and  drained  by 
the  branches  of  Sandy  and  Guyandotte  rivers; 
area,  about  600  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  8,171,  of 
whom  41  were  colored.  The  surface  is  moun- 
tainous, and  the  greater  part  covered  with 
forests  of  valuable  timber.  Great  Flat  Top 
mountain  extends  along  the  8.  E.  border.  The 
soil  is  moderately  fertile.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  2,150  bushels  of  wheat,  57,- 
899  of  Indian  com,  11,078  of  oats,  6,962  of 
Irish  and  2,269  of  sweet  potatoes,  82,829  lbs. 
of  butter,  5,680  of  wool,  and  694  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  845  horses,  1,042  milch  cows,  1,582 
other  cattle,  2,827  sheep,  and  8,888  swine. 
Capital,  Oceana. 

WTOMDre  ¥AUET  (a  corruption  of  the  In- 
dian MaughiDo/uwama^  large  plains),  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  tract  on  the  Susquehanna  river  in 
Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania.  It  lies  N.  E.  and 
8.  W.,  having  an  average  breadth  of  8  m.  and  a 
length  of  21  m.,  and  is  enclosed  by  ranges  of 
rugged  mountains  about  1,000  ft.  high.  It  is 
rich  in  coal.  (See  Anthbaoitb,  and  Laoka- 
WAKNA.)  The  valley  was  purchased  from  the 
Six  Nations  in  1754  by  an  association  formed 
in  Connecticut  and  called  the  Connecticut  Sus- 
quehanna company ;  but  no  permanent  settle- 
ment was  attempted  till  1762.  The  next  year 
the  settlers  were  dispersed  by  the  Indians.  In 
1769  a  body  of  40  Connecticut  pioneers  was 
sent  thither  by  the  Susquehanna  company,  but 
found  themselves  forestalled  by  some  Penn- 
sylvanians,  the  Six  Nations  having  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  again  sold  the  territory  to  the 
proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania;  and  for  the 
next  six  years  Wyoming  was  the  scene  of  nu- 
merous conflicts  between  settlers  from  the  two 
colonies,  both  of  which  under  their  charters, 
as  well  as  by  purchase,  claimed  possession  of 
the  soil.  The  Connecticut  people,  however, 
so  far  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  hold  in 
the  valley,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war  they  had  established  there 
a  flourishing  town  called  Westmoreland,  con- 
taining more  than  2,000  inhabitants.  On  June 
80,  1778,  a  body  of  400  British  provincials 
with  about  700  Indians,  under  the  command 
of  Col.  John  Butler,  entered  the  valley,  which 
was  ill  prepared  for  defence,  many  of  its  best 
men  having  fallen  in  the  continental  armies. 
On  July  8  Forty  fort  (so  called  from  the  40 
Connecticut  pioneers),  the  principal  fortifica- 
tion, was  summoned  to  surrender.  A  consul- 
tation ensued,  and  the  available  military  force, 
comprising  about  800  men  of  all  ages  under 
command  of  Col.  Zebulon  Butler,  a  continen- 
tal ofSoer,  having  decided  to  give  battle,  were 
on  the  same  day,  after  a  desperate  struggle, 
defeated  and  driven  back  to  the  fort,  with  a 
loss  of  more  than  two  thirds  of  their  number, 
who  were  massacred  by  the  Indians  and  to- 


nes with  every  circumstance  of  savage  cruelty, 
not  even  the  prisoners  being  spared.  Some 
of  the  latter  were  put  to  death  on  the  evening 
of  the  battle,  and  Queen  Esther,  a  half-breed 
Indian  woman,  to  avenge  the  death  of  her  son, 
tomahawked  14  with  her  own  hands  near  a 
rock  which  still  bears  her  name.  On  the  5th 
the  fort  surrendered ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
promises  of  the  British  commander,  the  In- 
dians showed  so  little  respect  for  property  or 
life,  that  most  of  the  surviving  inhabitants 
fled  from  the  valley.  The  whole  number  who 
perished  during  the  war  by  violent  deaths 
probably  exceeded  800.  The  barbarities  per- 
petrated by  the  Indians  and  tories,  shocking 
as  they  were,  were  greatly  exaggerated  by  con- 
temporary and  succeeding  narrators.  Brant, 
the  Mohawk  chief,  whom  Campbell  in  his 
*^ Gertrude  of  Wyoming*'  stigmatizes  as  one 
of  the  principal  actors  in  the  tragedy,  it  is  now 
generally  believed,  upon  his  own  testimony 
and  that  of  his  friends,  took  no  part  in  But- 
ler's invasion. — The  troubles  of  Wyoming  by 
no  means  ended  with  the  war.  The  vexed 
question  of  title  to  the  territory,  which  had 
remained  in  abeyance  between  Connecticut 
and  Pennsylvania,  was  revived  in  1782,  and 
a  commission,  appointed  by  congress  to  decide 
upon  the  controversy,  reported  in  favor  of 
Pennsylvania.  But  upon  an  attempt  by  the 
authorities  of  that  state  to  eject  the  Connec- 
ticut settlers  from  their  lands,  the  latter  again 
took  arms,  and  for  several  years  the  conflicts 
of  the  early  colonists  were  renewed.  In  1787 
the  legislative  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  con- 
flrmed  the  settlers  in  their  possessions,  but  it 
was  not  until  after  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  that  all  the  land  claims  were 
quieted  by  law.  Wyoming  is  now  the  centre 
of  a  rich  agricultural  and  mining  region.  A 
monument  was  erected  in  1848  on  the  site  of 
the  battle  field  of  July  8.— See  "History  of 
Wyoming,"  by  Charles  Miner  (Philadelphia, 
1845),  and  "Wyoming,"  by  George  Peck, 
D.  D.  (New  York,  1868). 

WT^  Jehaan  Ridelf,  a  Swiss  author,  born  in 
Bern,  March  13,  1781,  died  there,  March  80, 
1830.  He  was  educated  at  German  universi- 
ties, and  in  1806  became  professor  of  philoso- 
phy in  the  academy  at  Bern,  and  subsequently 
chief  librarian.  His  works  include  Vorlemn" 
gen  Uler  dm  hochste  Gut  (2  vols.,  TtLbingen, 
1811) ;  Der  sehineizeriiche  Robinson  (Bern, 
1813),  translated  into  numerous  languages,  and 
known  in  English  as  "The  Swiss  Family  Rob- 
inson ;"  Idylleny  Volkssagen^  Legenden  und 
Bredhlungen  a.u%  der  SchtceU  (8  vols.,  1815- 
'22 ;  partly  translated  into  French  in  Mme.  de 
Montolien's  Chdteattx  suuees^  1816) ;  and  Heite 
im  Bemer  Oberland  (1808 ;  French  translation, 
2  vols.,  Bern,  1817). 

WYTHE,  a  8.  W.  county  of  Virginia,  inter- 
sected by  the  Great  Kanawha  (here  called  the 
New)  river ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  11,611,  of  whom  2,842  were  colored.  It 
is  mostly  an  elevated  plateau,  lying  between 
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Iron  monntain  on  the  sonth  and  TValker's 
moontain  on  the  northwest,  and  the  soil  is 
generally  fertile.  Iron  ore,  lead,  bitumlnons 
ooal,  limestone,  and  gjpsnm  are  very  abundant, 
and  there  are  traces  of  silver  fonnd  in  the  lead 
mines.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Atlantic,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Ohio  railroad.  The  chief  pro- 
dactions  in  1870  were  71,918  bushels  of  wheat, 
17,913  of  rye,  115,176  of  Indian  corn,  79,234 
of  oats,  17,067  of  potatoes,  86,144  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, 19,827  of  wool,  and  4,446  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  2,176  horses,  2,376  milch  cows, 
6,650  other  cattle,  7,442  sheep,  and  8,160 
swine;  8  manufactories  of  pig  iron,  1  of  pig 
lead,  and  6  flour  mills.    Oapitfd,  WytheyiUe. 

WTTHE,  desige,  a  signer  of  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence,  bom  in  Eliza- 
beth City  CO.,  Va.,  in  1726,  died  in  Richmond, 
June  8,  1806.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1767,  and  in  1768  was  elected  to  the  Virginia 
house  of  burgesses,  by  which  he  was  appointed 
in  1764  on  the  committee  to  prepare  a  petition 
to  the  king,  a  memorial  to  the  house  of  lords, 
and  a  remonstrance  to  the  house  of  commons 
against  the  proposed  stamp  act,  the  last  of 
which  he  wrote.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
continental  congress  in  1775-'7,  and  in  1776 
was  one  of  the  committee  to  revise  the  laws 
of  Virginia.    In  1777  he  was  chosen  speaker 


of  the  house  of  delegates,  and  was  appointed 
a  judge  of  the  high  court  of  chancery;  and  on 
the  reorganization  of  that  court  he  became 
sole  chancellor,  which  office  he  held  till  his 
death.  He  was  professor  of  law  in  William 
and  Mary  college  from  1779  to  1789.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  emancipated  his  slaves 
and  furnished  them  means  of  subsistence.  He 
died  suddenly  from  accidental  poisoning.  He 
was  the  author  of  "Decisions  by  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery"  (1795;  2d  ed.,  with  a 
memoir  by  B.  B.  Minor,  1862). 

WVTTENBACIL  INniel,  a  Dutch  philologist, 
born  in  Bern,  Switzerland,  Aug.  7,  1746,  died 
in  South  Holland,  Jan.  17,  1820.  He  studied 
philology  at  Marburg,  Gdttingen,  and  Ley- 
den,  and  in  1771  became  professor  of  Greek 
and  subsequently  of  philosophy  at  Amster- 
dam, and  in  1799  of  eloquence  at  Leyden.  He 
edited  Plato's  Phado  and  Plutarch's  Meralia 
and  Animadf>&nioneB,  His  other  works  in- 
clude Pracepta  PhUasophia  Logica  (Amster- 
dam, 1782) ;  Bibliotheea  CrUica  (3  vols.,  1777- 
1808) ;  PhUomathia,  noe  Miseellansa  Doetrina 
(3  vols.,  1809-'17) ;  Vita  Ruhnkmii  (Leydeii, 
1800);  vai^OpuieulaVariiArguTMnti  {2  yo]A,y 
1821).  Mahne  has  edited  his  select  corre- 
spondence, entitled  EpUtolarum  Selectarum 
FcucieuH  tres  (Ghent,  1880). 


X 


XTHE  24th  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
«  bet.  It  represents  in  English,  and  gener- 
ally in  French  also,  the  combined  sounds  of 
M  as  in  the  word  texture^  and  of  ^  as  in  the 
word  exampUy  except  at  the  beginning  of  words, 
where  it  has  the  sound  of  z.  Its  form  and 
position  in  the  alphabet  are  apparently  bor- 
rowed from  those  of  the  Greek  x^  while  its 
sound  is  that  of  |^,  the  14th  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet.  In  Italian  it  is  not  used,  «  and  e  be- 
ing substituted  for  it,  as  in  esattOy  exact,  eeeel- 
UnUy  excellent.  In  Spanish  it  has  at  the  end 
of  syllables  the  same  value  as  in  English ;  at 
their  beginning  it  is,  like  the  Spanish  j,  a  gut- 
tural, nearly  equivalent  to  the  German  ch.  In 
Portuguese  it  represents  several  sounds,  but 
most  frequently  that  of  the  English  sh.  In 
Russian  the  X  represents  the  sound,  as  it  re- 
tains the  character,  of  the  Greek  X'  ^^  ^ 
Latin  numeral,  X  stands  for  10;  the  Greek  f 
stood  for  60,  and  x  'or  600. 

ULAPA*    See  Jalapa. 

XAUSyii    See  Jalisoo. 

UNTHIIfE,  a  compound  often  found  in 
urinary  calculi,  discovered  by  Marcet  in  a  cal- 
culus weighing  only  8  grs.  According  to 
Scherer,  xanthine  is  a  normal  constituent  of 
the  body  of  many  animals.  He  has  found  it 
in  the  urine  of  man,  in  the  pancreas,  spleen, 
and  liver  of  oxen,  in  the  thymus  gland  of  the 


calf,  and  in  the  muscular  flesh  of  the  ox,  the 
horse,  and  fishes.  The  formula  of  xanthine  is 
CftHiNiOs.  It  may  be  artificially  produced 
from  uric  acid,  from  which  it  differs  only  by  one 
atom  of  oxygen,  by  the  action  of  sodium  amal- 
gam, and  from  guanine  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
sparingly  soluble  in  boilingwater,  and  insolu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  heated  in  the 
air  it  bums  with  the  smell  of  burnt  hair.  It 
unites  with  both  adds  and  bases,  forming  usu- 
ally crystallizable  compounds. 

XANTHIFPEi    See  SooBATES. 

UHTBMIIAnnHE,  a  yellow  coloring  mat- 
ter obtained  from  Persian  or  Turkey  berries, 
the  seeds  of  rhamnut  amygdalinuiy  R,  olecides, 
R,  MoatilUy  and  R,  ir{feetorius.  According  to 
Kane,  its  formula  is  C»Hs40i4,  and  it  occurs 
only  in  the  ripe  seeds,  being  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  chrysorhamnine  contained  in 
the  unripe  seeds.  It  may  be  also  formed  by 
boiling  the  unripe  berries  in  water.  It  forms 
precipitates  with  the  alkaline-earth  metals, 
and  aluminic  and  stannic  salts.  It  dyes  fab- 
rics mordanted  with  alumina  a  fine  yellow,  and 
those  mordanted  with  iron  salts  black. 

XAjitmig)  a  town  of  Lycia.    See  Ltcia« 

XAYIGE,  flalat  Fruds  (Frakoisoo  de  XjlvtkbX 
a  Spanish  missionary,  called  the  apostle  of  the 
Indies,  bom  at  the  castle  of  Aavier,  near 
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Obafios,  in  Navarre,  April  7,  1506,  died  in  the 
island  of  Sau  Chan,  near  Maoao,  China,  Dec. 
2,  1552.  His  father,  Don  Juan  de  Jasso,  was 
coonoillor  of  state  to  Jean  d'Albret,  kin^  of 
Navarre,  and  his  mother,  Maria  de  Xavier  j 
Azpilqneta,  was  sole  heiress  of  the  two  noble 
houses  of  those  names.  He  graduated  master 
in  philosophy  at  the  college  of  Ste.  Barbe  in 
Paris  in  1580,  and  lectured  on  Aristotle  in  the 
college  de  Beauvais.  In  the  former  college  he 
occupied  the  same  room  with  Ignatius  Loyola, 
and  at  first  looked  upon  him  with  fear  and 
aversion  on  account  of  his  ascetic  practices; 
but  he  was  soon  won  over,  and  became  one 
of  his  first  associates  in  the  company  of  Jesus. 
(See  Jesuits.)  He  joined  Ignatius  in  Venice 
in  January,  1587,  was  ordained  priest  there, 
and  instructed  the  poor  of  Bologna,  where  he 
fell  ill  of  fever.  He  preached  and  taught  poor 
children  in  Rome  from  March,  1588,  till  March, 
1540.  The  king  of  Portugal  having  asked 
Ignatius  to  send  him  missionaries  for  the  Por- 
tuguese settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  Xavier 
was  one  of  the  two  selected,  and  eventually 
went  alone  to  India.  He  travelled  on  foot  to 
Lisbon,  where  he  labored  with  such  zeal  among 
all  classes  that  the  king  and  clergy  wished  to 
keep  him  in  the  country ;  but  he  could  not  be 
diverted  from  his  purpose,  and  the  king  pro- 
cured his  appointment  as  apostolic  nuncio  in 
the  Indies,  with  most  ample  powers.  He 
sailed  from  Lisbon,  April  7,  1541.  When  the 
scurvy  broke  out,  Xavier  devoted  his  whole 
time  to  the  diseased  crew.  He  touched  at 
Mozambique,  Melinda,  and  Socotra,  preaching 
with  very  remarkable  effect  wherever  he  land- 
ed, and  on  May  6,  1542,  reached  Goa,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Portuguese  Indies.  He  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  hospital,  and  every  day  went 
with  a  bell  in  his  hand  through  the  streets, 
calling  upon  the  Christian  inhabitants  to  send 
their  chudren  and  slaves  to  be  instructed  in 
the  faith.  In  a  short  time  he  is  said  to  have 
effected  almost  a  complete  reformation  of  the 
city.  From  Goa  he  went  to  the  coast  of 
Comorin  and  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  after- 
ward, making  Malacca  his  headquarters,  vis- 
ited many  other  parts  of  the  East,  baptizing 
vast  numbers  of  the  natives,  and  leaving  wher- 
ever he  went  flourishing  congregations  under 
the  care  of  his  disciples.  Other  missionaries 
arrived  from  Europe,  and  in  1549  he  went  to 
Japan,  where  he  was  permitted  freely  to  preach 
the  gospel ;  and  when  he  set  sail  for  Goa  in 
December,  1551,  he  left  three  of  the  great 
princes  of  the  empire  Christians,  besides  hav- 
ing baptized  immense  numbers  of  the  common 
people.  His  intention  to  penetrate  into  China 
was  frustrated  by  his  sudden  death.  His  re- 
mains were  taken  to  Goa  and  deposited  in  a 
chapel  near  the  city.  During  his  10  years' 
apostleship  he  is  said  to  have  planted  the  faith 
in  52  different  kingdoms,  preached  the  gospel 
through  9,000  miles  of  territory,  and  baptized 
more  than  1,000,000  persons.  Many  miracles 
were  ascribed  to  Xavier,  and  he  was  beati- 


fied by  Pope  Paul  V.  in  1619,  and  canonized 
by  Gregory  XV.  March  12,  1622.  His  works 
comprise  letters,  a  catechism,  &c.,  all  pub- 
lished by  H.  J.  Coleridge  ("The  life  and  Let- 
ters of  8t.  Francis  Xavier,"  2  vols,  London, 
1872).  His  life  was  written  in  Latin  by  Tur- 
sellini  (Rome,  1594)  and  Bartoli  (Lyons,  1666), 
and  in  French  by  Bouhours  (Paris,  1682 ;  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Dryden,  London,  1688). 

XENIA,  the  presents  given  to  the  guests  after 
a  banquet  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  hence  the  title  of  the  18th  book  of  Mar- 
tial's epigrams,  which  consists  of  distichs  re- 
ferring to  this  custom.  In  the  Mtisenaltnanacfi 
for  1797  appeared  a  collection  by  Goethe  and 
Schiller  of  over  400  distichs  entitled  Zenieriy 
which  were  acute,  epigrammatic  criticisms  upon 
art,  society,  current  literature,  &c.  Their  per- 
sonalities and  caustic  style  called  forth  many 
replies.  Later,  Goethe  idone  published  Zahme 
Xenien^  a  series  of  genial  reflections  upon  art 
and  life  in  epigrammatic  form. 

XEini,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Greene 
CO.,  Ohio,  at  the  junction  of  several  divisions 
of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis 
railroad,  about  50  m.  N.  E.  of  Cincinnati  and 
W.  S.  W.  of  Columbus  respectively;  pop.  in 
1860,8,024;  in  1860, 4,658;  in  1870,  6,877;  in 
1876,  estimated  at  9,000.  It  is  well  paved, 
lighted  with  gas,  and  has  a  good  fire  depart- 
ment. There  are  many  substantial  business 
blocks  and  elegant  residences.  The  chief  public 
buildings  are  the  court  house,  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  state,  in  a  large  and  handsome  park  in 
the  centre  of  the  city ;  the  city  hall,  contain- 
ing a  fine  public  hall ;  and  the  jail.  Xenia  has 
an  important  trade,  and  is  largely  engaged  in 
manufacturing.  There  are  planing  mills,  saw 
mills,  glass  works,  oil  mills,  marble  and  granite 
works,  a  large  brewery,  an  extensive  bakei7, 
and  manufactories  of  rope,  bagging,  agricul- 
tural implements,  pumps,  carriages  and  wagons, 
furniture,  and  tin  ware.  Four  firms  are  en- 
gaged in  pork  packing.  There  are  two  na- 
tional banks.  The  principal  charitable  insti- 
tutions are  the  city  hospital  and  the  Ohio 
soldiers'  and  sailors'  orphans'  home.  The 
grounds  of  the  latter,  about  200  acres  in  ex- 
tent, are  very  attractive,  and  contain  about  50 
buildings,  accommodating  700  inmates.  There 
are  six  fine  public  school  buildings,  several  pri- 
vate schools,  a  conservatory  of  music,  a  com- 
mercial coUege,  three  weekly  newspapers,  and 
15  churches,  viz.:  2  Baptist  (1  colored),  1 
Episcopal,  1  Lutheran,  8  Methodist  Episcopal 
(1  colored),  1  Presbyterian,  1  Reformed,  1  Ro- 
man CaUiolic,  1  Seceder,  8  United  Presbyterian, 
and  1  Wesleyan  Methodist  (colored),  besides  a 
Spiritualist  society.  It  is  the  seat  of  Xenia 
college  (Methodist  Episcopal)  and  of  a  United 
Presbyterian  theological  seminary.  "Wilber- 
f orce  university  (African  Methodist  Episcopal) 
is  a  short  distance  outside  of  the  city  limits. 
Xenia  college  occupies  two  fine  buildings  in  a 
large  wood^  park  in  the  E.  part  of  the  city. 
It  has  primary,  normal,  preparatory,  and  col- 
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legiate  departments,  and  admits  both  sexes. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1860.  In  1878-'4  there 
were  6  instructors  and  167  students,  of  whom 
122  were  of  collegiate  grade.  Wilberforce 
university,  especially  designed  for  the  higher 
education  of  colored  youth  of  both  sexes,  was 
incorporated  in  1868.  It  has  preparatory, 
normal,  classical,  scientific,  theological,  and 
law  departments,  and  a  library  of  4,000  vol- 
umes. In  1873-4  there  were  12  instructors 
and  178  students  (12  collegiate  and  8  theo- 
logical). The  building  is  finely  situated.  The 
theological  seminary  was  organized  in  1794, 
and  in  1878-'4  had  6  instructors,  29  students, 
and  a  library  of  8,600  volumes. — Xenia  was 
settled  in  1804  and  incorporated  about  1808. 

Xi9IO€RATES,  a  Greek  philosopher,  born  in 
Ohalcedon  in  896  B.  0.,  died  in  814.  He  at- 
tached himself  successively  to  uEschines  the 
Socratio>and  to  Plato,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  Syracuse.  After  the  death  of  Plato  he  was 
repeatedly  sent  on  embassies  to  Philip  of  Ma;- 
oedon,  and  during  the  Lamian  war  to  Antipa- 
ter.  In  889  he  succeeded  Speusippus  as  direc- 
tor of  the  academy,  and  held  that  post  till  his 
death.  He  wrote  several  metaphysical  trea- 
tises, two  works  on  physics,  and  severd  on 
ethics  and  political  economy.  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus  wrote  upon  his  doctrines,  but  our 
knowledge  of  them  is  very  incomplete.  He 
identified  ideas  with  numbers,  and  founded 
upon  these  a  mystical  theology,  defining  the 
soul  as  a  self-moving  number.  He  taught  that 
the  value  of  everything  besides  virtue  is  con- 
ditional, and  that  happiness  results  from  its 
possession  and  practice. 

XiarOPHAHES,  a  Greek  philosopher,  bom  in 
Oolophon,  Ionia,  about  670  B.  C,  died  in  Elea, 
southern  Italy,  about  480.  He  quitted  his  na- 
tive town  as  an  exile,  and  probably  lived  for 
some  time  in  Elea.  He  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  Eleatio  school.  He  strongly 
combated  the  anthropomorphism  of  Hesiod 
and  Homer,  contending  that  God  is  one,  self- 
existent,  unchangeable,  the  universal  supreme 
intelligence.  The  few  fragments  of  his  poems 
extant  were  published  by  Earsten  (1880),  and 
are  also  given  in  Schneidewin^s  EUgiad  Oraci 
(1888),  and  those  which  relate  to  philosophy  in 
Ueberweg^s  Orundrm  der  Oeschiehte  der  Phi- 
losaphie,    (See  Eleatio  School.) 

UNOFBOlf,  an  Athenian  author,  the  son  of 
Gryllus,  a  native  of  the  demns  of  Erchea,  and 
of  the  order  of  knights.  The  date  of  his  birth 
is  uncertain.  Some,  accepting  the  statement 
of  Diogenes  LaSrtius  and  Strabo  that  he  was 
in  the  battle  of  Delium  in  424  B.  0.,  place  it  as 
early  as  444 ;  others  fix  upon  481.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  90  years  old  when  he  died.  Al- 
most nothing  is  positively  known  of  his  early 
years,  save  that  he  became  a  pupil  of  Socrates. 
In  401  he  went  to  Sardis  on  the  invitation 
of  his  friend  Proxenus,  who  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  younger  Cyrus,  and  promised 
to  introduce  him  to  the  Persian  prince.  He 
joined  the  expedition  of  Gyrus,  but  without 


any  special  ofSce  in  the  army.  The  object  of 
the  expedition  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks 
in  the  employ  of  Gyrus;  they  were,  how- 
ever, induced  by  the  promise  of  higher  pay 
to  adhere  to  the  commander  after  his  inten- 
tion of  dethroning  his  brother  Artaxerxes  II., 
the  reigninff  king  of  Persia,  was  disdosedL 
Gyrus  lost  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Gunaxa, 
and  the  Greeks  then  began  that  return  to  Eu- 
rope which  has  become  famous  as  the  retreat 
of  the  10,000.  When  Glearchus  and  other 
Greek  leaders  had  been  treacherously  massa- 
cred by  the  satrap  Tissaphemes,  Xenophon, 
who  had  acted  hitherto  as  a  volunteer,  as- 
sembled the  ofilcers,  and  pointed  out  to  them 
the  only  practicable  course  to  be  pursued. 
His  confidence,  his  practised  talent,  and  his 
rhetorical  powers  enabled  him  to  infinenoe  the 
soldiers.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  five  gen- 
erals, and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
rear  guard,  and  by  degrees  came  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  controUing  head  of  the  army.  He 
conducted  the  troops  through  many  trials  and 
perils  across  Mesopotamia  and  through  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Armenia  to  Trapezus 
on  the  Euxine,  and  thence  to  Europe,  and  was 
thus  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  invincible 
character  of  a  body  of  trained  Greek  soldiers, 
and  to  point  out  the  pathway  to  conquest 
which  was  afterward  followed  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  After  handing  over  his  troops  to 
the  Spartan  general  Thimbron  (899),  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  returned  to  Athens.  Three  years 
afterward  he  was  serving  in  Asia  under  Age- 
silaus,  the  Lacedsmonian  king.  In  the  mean 
while  war  sprang  up  anew  between  Sparta 
and  Athens,  and  Aenophon,  accompanying  his 
leader  back  to  Europe,  was  present  (though 
probably  not  a  combatant)  at  the  battle  of 
Coronea  in  894.  Athens  now  passed  against 
him  a  sentence  of  banishment.  The  LacediD- 
monians  rewarded  him  for  his  attachment  to 
their  cause  by  allowing  him  land  and  a  house 
at  Scillus,  a  village  of  Triphylian  Elis.  After 
the  battle  of  Leuctra  in  871  he  was  expelled 
by  the  Eleans  from  his  residence,  and  is  said 
to  have  taken  up  his  abode  in  Corinth.  Not 
long  afterward  peace  was  concluded  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  followed  by  a  close  alliance. 
The  sentence  of  esdle  passed  against  Xenophon 
was  revoked,  and  some  of  the  last  years  of 
his  life  were  probably  spent  in  Athens.  In 
character  he  appears  to  have  been  humane 
and  cheerful,  although  not  a  little  selfish,  and 
deeply  religious  and  superstitious.  —  Xeno- 
phones  style  has  been  uniformly  praised  by- 
critics  both  ancient  and  modem,  and  Diogenes 
Lagrtius  calls  him  the  * 'Attic  muse."  Cft  his 
historical  works,  the  best  is  the  Andbaau^  de- 
scriptive of  the  advance  into  Persia,  and  the 
retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks.  It  abounds  in 
interesting  information.  The  JBellenica,  in 
seven  books,  is  a  history  of  Grecian  affairs 
from  the  time  at  which  Thncydides  ends  his 
narrative  to  the  battle  of  Mantinea  in  862.  It 
is  generally  an  nnentertaining  acconnt,  dis- 
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fignred  by  his  partialitj  for  Agesilans  and 
nndisgnised  admiration  for  the  oligarohioal 
spirit  of  Sparta.  The  O^opcsdia  is  a  politi- 
cal romance,  in  which  tiie  author  gives  his 
ideas  of  the  state,  and  pictures  the  advantages 
of  a  wise  despotism,  taking  as  a  basis  Uie  his- 
tory of  Gyrus  the  Great.  The  AgtBUauB  is  a 
panegyric  on  his  friend  and  commander.  The 
Mipparehicus  is  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  a 
cavalry  officer :  the  Hippihe^  on  the  horse  it- 
self;  and  the  Vynegeticu»^  on  the  dog  and  the 
chase,  to  which  recreation  Xenophon  was  much 
addicted.  The  two  treatises  on  the  republics 
of  Sparta  and  of  Athens  manifest  still  more 
plainly  than  his  other  works  his  prejudices 
against  a  democratic  form  of  government. 
The  treatise  on  the  "Revenues"  of  Athens 
is  a  short  tract,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
written  by  him  after  his  return  to  his  native 
city  as  a  peace  offering  to  his  countrymen. 
The  Hisro  is  an  imaginary  dialogue  between 
the  king  of  Syracuse  of  that  name  and  the 
poet  Simonides  on  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  possession  of  absolute  power. 
The  other  works  of  Xenophon  are  records  of 
the  acts  and  conversations  of  Socrates.  Of 
these,  by  far  the  best  known  is  the  MmMror- 
hilia^  in  which  he  undertakes  to  defend  his 
idolized  but  hardly  well  understood  master 
against  the  charge  of  irreligion  and  of  cor- 
rupting the  youth  of  Athens.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  conversations,  all  of  which  turn  upon 
the  duties  of  active  life ;  and  in  no  other  of  his 
works  does  Xenophon  show  more  clearly  that 
taste  for  practical  pursuits  and  matters  which 
was  the  leading  element  in  his  character.  The 
*' Apology"  for  Socrates  is  a  short  treatise 
defending  the  conduct  of  that  philosopher 
after  he  had  been  pronounced  guilty,  and  giv- 
ing the  reasons  why  he  preferred  death  to 
life.  The  Sympowum  or  "Banquet"  is  the 
narration  of  a  conversation  at  a  feast  given  by 
Gallias,  in  which  the  guests,  among  whom  is 
Socrates,  discuss  the  nature  of  love  and  friend- 
ship. The  CSeonomicvs  is  a  dialogue  carried 
on  between  Socrates  and  Gritobulus  in  regard 
to  agriculture  and  the  management  of  house- 
hold affairs.  The  best  editions  of  his  collected 
works  are  those  of  Weiske  (6  vols.  8vo,  Leipsic, 
1798-1804),  Schneider  (revised  by  Bomemaun 
and  Sauppe,  6  vols.  8vo,  Leipsic,  1826- '49),  and 
L.  Dindorf,  published  by  Teubner  (8  vols.  12mo, 
Leipsic,  1669-78).  Of  separate  works,  espe- 
cially the  Anabasis,  the  editions  are  very  nu- 
merous. The  latest  and  best  English  translation 
of  Xenophon's  works  is  that  by  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Watson,  in  Bohn's  "  Classical  Library." 

XQtEZ.    See  Jerbz. 

XEBEZ,  Fmdsce  de,  a  Spanish  historian,  who 
accompanied  Pizarro  in  his  conquest  of  Peru 
as  secretary.  At  his  command  he  wrote  a 
detailed  account  of  the  expedition,  addressed 
to  OharlesY.,  which  was  published  at  Sala- 
manca in  1647,  under  the  title  of  Verdadera 
relaeion  ds  la  eonquista  del  Pir&  y  dela  pro- 
vweia  del  Ouuo  llamada  la  Nu9ta  CastiUa^  ^. 


Transkktions  may  be  found  in  Ramusio's  and 
Temauz-Oampans's  coUections.  It  is  some- 
times appended  to  Oviedo's  "  Natural  History 
of  the  Indies." 

XiSXEB,  a  king  of  Persia,  who  reigned  from 
the  close  of  486  to  466  B.  0.  He  was  the 
son  of  Darius  Hystaspis  and  Atossa.  His  first 
achievement  on  coming  to  the  throne  was  the 
suppression  of  the  Egyptian  revolt  which  had 
interrupted  his  father's  preparations  for  the 
invasion  of  Greece.  He  then  resumed  those 
preparations,  and  spent  four  years  in  raising 
as  great  a  force  as  his  powerful  empire  could 
furnish.  In  the  autumn  of  481  the  army  as- 
sembled at  or  near  Sardis,  and  a  fleet  was  col- 
lected in  the  Hellespont  or  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  Xerxes  caused  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be 
thrown  across  the  Hellespont,  from  Abydos 
to  the  western  shore.  It  was  destroyed  by 
a  storm,  and  Herodotus  relates  that  he  com- 
manded a  pair  of  fetters  to  be  thrown  into  the 
stream,  and  the  water  to  be  scourged  with  800 
lashes.  Two  new  bridges  were  now  thrown 
across  the  strait.  A  canal,  wide  enough  for 
two  triremes  abreast,  had  been  out  through  the 
isthmus  which  separated  Mount  Athos  from 
the  mainland.  Early  in  480  his  army  began 
its  march  from  Sardis,  and  spent  seven  days 
and  nights  in  crossing  the  Hellespont.  At 
Doriscus,  in  Thrace,  Xerxes  held  a  review  of 
the  whole  army,  and  according  to  Herodotus  it 
amounted  to  1,700,000  foot  and  80,000  horse, 
with  Libyan  war  cnariots  and  Arabian  camels. 
Besides  these,  upon  the  fleet  of  1,207  ships  of 
war  and  8,000  smaller  vessels  and  transports, 
was  a  force  which  swelled  the  number  of  com- 
batants to  2,817,000.  The  statement  is  doubt- 
less exaggerated,  though  the  army  was  very 
probably  the  greatest  ever  assembled.  These 
forces  traversed  Thrace  and  Macedonia  unop- 
posed, and  entered  Greece  through  the  moun- 
tain passes,  over  the  range  of  Olympus.  All 
northern  Greece  was  abandoned,  and  the  first 
resistance  was  at  the  defile  of  Thermopylie. 
In  the  mean  time  a  terrible  storm  destroyed 
400  ships  of  war,  and  a  vast  number  of  trans- 
ports and  smaller  vessels.  The  naval  battles  of 
Artemisium  and  Salamis  followed,  and  Xerxes 
was  easily  persuaded  to  leave  the  conquest  of 
Greece  to  Mardonius  and  800,000  troops,  while 
he  himself  returned  to  Asia.  After  46  days' 
march  he  reached  the  Hellespont,  and  he  re- 
entered Sardis  defeated  and  humbled.  While 
he  remained  there  in  the  summer  of  479,  the 
disastrous  battles  of  PlatSBa  and  Mycale  oc- 
curred, followed  by  the  utter  overthrow  of  all 
the  Persian  power  in  Greece.  (See  Grbeoe, 
vol.  viii.,  pp.  189-'90.)  Little  is  known  of  the 
persoufd  history  of  Xerxes  after  this  time.  In 
466  he  was  murdered  by  Artabanus,  one  of  the 
highest  officers  of  the  court,  and  the  eunuch 
Spamitres  or  Mithridates,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Artaxerxes.  Herodotus  says  that 
for  beauty  and  stature  none  in  the  vast  host 
he  led  against  Greece  could  be  compared  with 
Xerxes;  but  he  also  represents  him  aa  exceed- 
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ingly  cowardly  and  crneL  He  is  believed  by 
many  critics  to  be  the  Ahasueros  of  the  book 

of  Esther.  

XIMENES  (or  Xteeoei)  BE  dSBIISOfi,  Fnuctoca, 

cardinal,  a  Spanish  statesman,  bom  at  Torre- 
lagnna,  New  Castile,  in  1486,  died  at  Boa,  on 
the  Bouro,  Not.  8,  1517.  He  graduated  in 
both  civil  and  canon  law  at  the  university  of 
Salamanca  in  1456.  In  1459  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  for  six  years  he  was  advocate  in  the 
consistorial  courts.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
pope  to  the  living  of  Uzeda,  near  his  native 

Elace,  but  his  claim  was  resisted  by  the  arch- 
ishop  of  Toledo,  who  imprisoned  him  in  the 
tower  of  Santorcaz  for  six  years.  He  was 
released  in  1480,  and  soon  after  exchanged  his 
benefice  for  a  chaplainship  in  the  diocese  of 
SigHenza.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  theo- 
logical studies,  and  mastered  Hebrew  and 
Ohaldee.  In  1482  he  resigned  all  his  employ- 
ments, and  entered  a  Franciscan  convent  in 
Toledo.  After  three  years  spent  in  rigid  self- 
mortification  and  devotions,  a  part  of  the  time 
in  a  mountain  retreat,  in  a  little  cell  built  with 
his  own  hands,  he  became  superior  of  the  con- 
vent of  Salzeda.  In  1492  he  was  appointed 
confessor  to  Queen  Isabella,  which  office  he 
accepted  only  on  condition  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  conform  to  the  vows  of  his  order, 
and  to  retain  his  monastic  habits  and  residence 
when  not  required  at  court  By  this  time  Xi- 
menes  had  l]«oome  known  throughout  Spain, 
and  was  everywhere  reverenced  for  his  sanctity. 
In  1494  he  was  appointed  provincial  of  his 
order  in  Castile ;  he  made  his  official  journeys 
invariably  on  foot,  subsisting  on  alms.  In  the 
next  year  he  was  nominated  by  the  queen 
archbishop  of  Toledo  and  primate  of  Spain, 
which  office  he  accepted  only  at  the  command 
of  the  pope.  Its  vast  revenues  he  dispensed 
mostly  m  charities,  retaining  his  simple  habits 
and  severe  monastic  observances.  Hardly  had 
he  been  installed  in  office  before  he  began  a 
vigorous  scheme  of  reform  among  the  Spanish 
clergy;  but  his  inflexible  severity  met  with 
mucn  opposition,  and  upward  of  1,000  Fran- 
ciscan friars,  it  is  said,  took  refuge  in  Barbary. 
The  queen  sustained  the  primate,  and  a  per- 
manent amendment  was  effected  in  the  morfds 
and  discipline  of  the  religious  orders.  He 
next  determined  to  compel  the  Moors  of  the 
conquered  province  of  Granada  to  receive  bap- 
tism ;  but  those  of  the  city  rose  in  open  rebel- 
lion and  besieged  him  in  his  palace,  and  to  his 
persistent  efforts  in  this  direction  is  attributed 
the  rising  in  the  Alpujarras  in  1600.  One  of 
the  least  creditable  acts  in  the  life  of  Ximenes 
was  the  destruction  at  this  time  of  a  collection 
of  Arabic  manuscripts,  amounting  to  many 
thousands,  the  loss  of  which  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  decay  of  Arabian  literature 
and  scholarship  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  But 
he  made  some  amends  by  founding  (1500-10) 
the  famous  university  of  Alcal&  de  Henares, 
and  by  his  celebrated  polyglot  Bible,  usually 
called  the  Oomplntensian  polyglot^  from  Com- 


plutum^  the  Latin  name  of  Alcaic,  where  it 
was  prmted.  (See  Polyglot.)  On  the  death 
of  Queen  Isabella  in  1504,  Ximenes  became 
the  mediator  between  the  rival  claimants  of 
the  regency  of  Castile,  King  Ferdinand  and 
the  archduke  Philip,  the  husband  of  Joanna, 
heiress  of  the  crown ;  and  upon  the  death  of 
Philip,  two  years  later,  he  assumed,  during  the 
absence  of  Ferdinand  in  Italy,  the  presidency 
of  a  provisional  council  or  regency  which  car- 
ried on  the  government  of  Castile.  Owing  to 
the  insanity  of  Joanna,  the  affairs  of  the  kUig- 
dom  were  for  more  than  a  year  in  a  critical  con- 
dition ;  but  the  vigorous  counsels  and  conduct 
of  Ximenes  preserved  order  until  the  return 
of  Ferdinand  and  the  assumption  by  him  of 
the  regency.  In  1507  Ximenes  received  a  car- 
dinal^s  hat  from  Julius  II.,  and  was  appointed 
inquisitor  general  of  Castile.  In  1509,  chiefly 
at  his  own  expense,  he  conducted  an  expedi- 
tion against  Oran,  a  noted  resort  of  pirates,  and 
secured  to  the  crown  large  spoils  and  a  rich 
possession  on  the  African  continent.  Ferdi- 
nand at  his  death,  Jan.  28, 1516,  by  the  unani- 
mous advice  of  his  counsellors,  left  Ximenea 
regent  of  the  kingdom  until  the  arrival  of  his 
grandson  Charles  I.  of  Spain,  afterward  Charles 
Y.  of  Germany.  Fortified  in  this  appoint- 
ment (nominally  shared  by  Adrian  of  Utrecht, 
afterward  Pope  Adrian  VI.)  by  a  confirmatory 
letter  from  Charles,  the  octogenarian  cardi- 
nal entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
vigor.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  burgesses  in  military  corps,  which 
proved  a  powerful  agent  in  overthrowing  the 
feudal  system  in  Spain,  and  in  preserving  his 
own  authority  against  the  pretensions  of  the 
grandees.  With  the  aid  of  this  force  he  pro- 
claimed Charles  king  of  Castile,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  Joanna,  though  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  insanity,  was  the  legal  queen.  The  op- 
position of  the  grandees  he  completely  quelled. 
Jean  d^Albret,  the  dispossessed  king  of  Na- 
varre, aided  by  several  powerful  grandees,  made 
an  attempt  to  recover  his  kingdom,  but  was 
signally  defeated.  The  cardinal  also  equipped 
a  large  armament  against  the  Barbary  cor- 
sairs; attempted  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  natives  in  the  American  colonies,  tlie 
introduction  of  negro  slavery  into  which  he 
earnestly  but  ineffectually  opposed ;  extended 
the  inquisition  into  all  parts  of  the  Spanish 
dominions,  confirming  and  greatly  enlarging 
its  powers;  and  instituted  many  important 
domestic  reforms  by  which  the  royal  revenues 
were  greatly  increased.  At  length,  on  Sept. 
17, 1517,  the  young  king  landed  at  Villaviciosa 
in  Asturias,  and  addressed  to  the  aged  primate 
a  letter  in  which,  after  formally  thankwg  him 
for  past  services,  he  granted  him  permission 
to  retire  to  his  diocese.  Ximenes  received  the 
letter  while  lying  ill  at  Roa,  whither  he  had 
been  removed  from  the  Franciscan  convent  of 
Aguillera,  near  Aranda;  his  exhausted  frame 
yielded  to  a  return  of  fever,  of  which  he  died 
within  a  few  hours. — The  most  authentic  ac- 
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ooant  of  his  life  is  the  biography  bj  Alvaro 
Gomez  de  Oastro,  who  was  specially  appointed 
by  the  university  of  Alcal4  to  undertake  the 
task.  See  also  Hefele,  Der  Cardinal  Ximenes 
und  die  iirehliehen  Zustdnde  Spanieru  im  16. 
Jahrhundert  (2  vols.,  Tdbingen,  1844;  2d  ed., 
1851;  English  translation  by  Canon  Dalton, 
London,  1860). 

XmEEfiSS  D£  QOSADA,  CiMalo,  a  Spanish  ex- 
plorer, born  in  Granada  about  1495,  died  at 
Mariquita,  New  Granada,  Feb.  16,  1579.  He 
oame  to  America  in  1585  as  a  judicial  func- 
tionary in  the  suite  of  Pedro  Fernandez  de 
Lugo,  governor  of  the  province  of  Santa  Marta, 
who  chose  him  to  head  an  expedition  against 
the  Ghibchas,  supposed  to  number  more  than 
2,000,000  souls,  on  the  great  plains  of  Tunja 
and  Bogot4,  and  the  neighboring  regions  about 
the  head  waters  of  the  river  Magdalena.  He 
set  out  April  6,  1536,  with  a  force  of  720  in- 
fantry and  85  horsemen.  Of  five  vessels  and 
105  men  embarked  in  them,  all  were  destroyed 
by  storm  or  by  native  attacks  excepting  one 
vessel  which  was  brought  back  to  Santa  Marta 
by  one  man.  On  land  the  column  was  hin- 
dered by  almost  insurmountable  natural  obsta- 
cles and  the  constant  assaults  of  the  savages. 
At  the  end  of  eight  months  they  had  made  no 
more  than  450  m.  On  reaching  the  river  Ber- 
mejo,  Ximenes  fell  sick;  but  Capt.  San  Martin 
explored  the  upper  waters  of  the  river,  and 
reported  that  a  rich  and  cultivated  country 
was  not  far  distant.  Scaling  with  immense 
exertion  the  formidable  mountains  of  Opon, 
gaining  a  height  of  5,500  ft.  above  the  sea, 
Ximenes  found  a  land  of  beauty  and  abun- 
dance, with  its  population  to  be  conquered, 
but  free  from  natural  obstacles.  He  now  had 
but  166  men  and  60  horses.  He  resumed  his 
progress  on  March  2,  1537.  The  first  Indians 
he  met  were  so  terrified  by  the  sight  of  his 
horses  that  they  instantly  submitted.  At  Tun- 
ja one  of  the  great  chiefs  of  the  Ghibchas 
treacherously  attacked  him,  and  was  captured 
after  much  slaughter,  Ximenes  becoming  pos- 
sessed of  vast  riches.  He  then  marched  upon 
Iraca,  the  sacred  city  of  the  nation,  where  the 
great  temple  of  the  sun  was  accidentally  set  on 
fire,  and  it  perished  with  the  city  after  burn- 
ing several  days.  Returning  toward  Tunja,  he 
fought  a  desperate  and  bloody  battle  at  Borja 
against  12,000  natives,  whom  he  defeated,  after 
which  he  made  treaties  with  several  caciques, 
who  voluntarily  submitted.  He  now  divided 
among  his  soldiers  $250,000  in  gold  and  1,815 
emer^ds.  Another  native  chief  having  been 
surprised  and  killed,  his  people  undertook  a 
vigorous  resistance;  but  Aimenes  formed  an 
alliance  with  one  of  the  pretenders  to  the  suc- 
cession, and  gained  a  battle  in  which  his  forces 
consisted  of  40,000  natives  and  40  Spaniards. 
His  ally  was  proclaimed  king  of  the  Ghibchas, 
but  was  required  to  deliver  the  treasures  of  his 
predecessor  to  the  Spaniards.  After  a  short 
imprisonment  he  promised  within  40  days  to 
fill  a  room  with  gold  and  emeralds.    As  he  did 


not  keep  his  promise,  he  was  put  to  death  with 
cruel  tortures.  On  Aug.  6,  1538,  Ximenes 
founded  the  city  of  Bogota.  Shortly  after- 
ward arrived  Frederman  from  Venezuela,  with 
about  160  men  in  a  destitute  condition,  and 
Benalcdzar  with  about  the  same  force  flushed 
with  the  conquest  and  spoils  of  Quito.  Be- 
nalcdzar wished  to  combine  with  Frederman 
and  expel  Ximenes  from  his  conquests;  but 
Frederman  had  already  entered  the  service  of 
Ximenes,  and  the  three  leaders,  appointing  a 
governor  ad  interim  of  all  their  territories, 
sailed  May  12,  1589,  from  the  Magdalena  to 
lay  their  claims  before  the  emperor  Gharles 
V.  Frederman  was  totally  unsuccessful ;  Be- 
nalcdzar was  released  from  obedience  to  Pi- 
zarro  and  made  governor  of  Popayan;  and 
Ximenes,  after  following  the  court  to  the  Low 
Gountries  and  spending  vast  sums  in  osten- 
tatious living  in  Italy,  France,  and  Portugal, 
was  finally  summoned  before  the  royal  coun- 
cil, fined  1,000  ducats,  banished  for  one  year, 
and  suspended  for  five  years  from  his  office 
as  judge  and  captain.  The  emperor  afterward 
remitted  these  punishments,  and  bestowed  on 
him  the  title  of  marshal  of  the  kingdom  of  New 
Granada,  with  perquisites  worth  about  4,000 
ducats  yearly.  He  returned  to  Bogotd  in  the 
beginning  of  1551,  and  henceforth  distinguished 
himself  as  the  protector  of  the  people  against 
the  adventurous  officials  and  magistrates.  In 
1561  he  was  named  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment adelantado  or  govemor-in-chief  of  the 
kingdom  of  New  Granada,  and  afterward  spent 
three  years  and  800,000  ducats  in  fitting  out 
an  expedition  in  search  of  El  Dorado,  which 
he  thought  to  find  beyond  the  territories  of 
Panto  and  Papamene.  He  set  out  with  800 
Spaniards,  2,000  Indians,  and  1,200  horses,  and 
returned  with  24  men  and  82  horses.  In  1572 
he  founded  the  city  of  Santa  Agueda,  near 
Mariquita.  He  died  of  leprosy,  and  by  his  will 
declared  himself  poor,  his  debts  exceeding  his 
property  by  more  than  60,000  ducats.  His  re- 
mains were  removed  to  Bogotd  in  1597. — See  J. 
Acosta,  Compendio  histarieo  del  deeeubrimien- 
to  y  eoUmizaeion  de  la  Nuefca  Oranada  (Paris, 
1848),  and  Antonio  de  Plaza,  Memoriae  para  la 
historia  de  la  Nueta  Oranada  (Bogotd,  1850). 

XOECLUK    See  Jobullo. 

XTLENEi  or  Xylol,  a  hydrocarbon  homolo- 
gous with  benzene  and  toluene,  first  obtained 
in  a  pure  state  from  coal  naphtha  by  Hugo 
Miller  in  1868.  Mixed  with  toluene  and  seve- 
ral other  hydrocarbons,  it  had  been  obtained 
several  years  previously.  It  is  prepared  by 
subjecting  coal  naphtha  to  fractional  distilla- 
tion, and  subjecting  that  portion  which  boils 
at  about  806°  F.  to  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol 
containing  some  of  the  fuming  acid,  which  con- 
verts the  xylene  into  xylene-sulphuric  acid; 
and  this,  being  decomposed  by  dry  distillation, 
yields  pure  xylene  by  washing,  drying,  and  re- 
distillation. Its  formula  is  G«Hie.  It  is  a 
colorless  liquid,  having  a  peculiar,  faint  odor: 
sp.  gr.0'86at66°;  boiling  point,  282°.    Passed 
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in  a  state  of  vapor  throngh  a  red-hot  tube, 
xylene  is  resolved  into  a  mixture  of  several 
hydrocarbons,  suoh  as  benzene,  toluene,  naph- 
thaline, and  anthracene.  Xylene  has  several  de- 
rivatives called  xylenes,  as  the  bromo-xylenes, 
chloro-xylenes,  ethyle-xylene,  methyle-xylene, 
the  nitro-xylenes,  and  others.  When  nitro- 
xylene  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  ferrous 
acetate  or  stannous  chloride,  a  base  homolo- 
gous with  aniline  is  produced,  which  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  xylidine,  OsHnN. 

XTLOORAPHT*    See  Enobavino. 

XTU>IDIlfE,  an  explosive  compound,  hav- 
ing the  formula  OaH.NOr,  discovered  by  Bra- 
connot  in  1888,  and  prepared  by  the  action 


of  strong  nitric  acid  upon  starch.  The  starch 
is  triturated  in  a  strong  porcelain  mortar  with 
five  to  eight  parts  of  fuming  nitric  acid  till  it 
is  reduced  to  a  transparent  semi-finid  mass, 
without  evolution  of  gas.  From  20  to  80 
parts  of  water  are  then  added,  by  which  the 
xyloidine  is  precipitated  as  a  white,  granular 
mass,  a  small  quantity  of  starch  remaining  in 
solution.  The  xyloidine  is  purified  by  wash- 
ing and  drying,  and  then  dissolving  in  10  parts 
of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  one  part  of  dihy- 
drated  acid,  and  the  solution  filtered  and  evapo- 
rated. When  struck,  xyloidine  detonates,  bat 
not  so  violently  as  gun  cotton. 
XTftl&    See  Ybllow-etbo  Gbass. 


Y'  THE  96th  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
^  is  in  Teutonic  and  Romanic  languages 
generally  a  vowel  when  occurring  in  the  body 
or  at  the  end  of  syllables,  and  an  aspirated  gut- 
turo-lingual  consonant  when  beginning  them, 
as  in  the  words  yes^  Yonne.  Its  form  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  T,  and  in  French  and  Spanish 
it  is  called  ''the  Greek  I."  In  English  its 
sound  as  a  vowel  varies  from  that  in  my  to 
that  in  body ;  in  Dutch,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
always  has  the  same  full  diphthongal  sound  as 
in  the  English  my.  In  recent  German  writing 
it  is  the  fashion  to  use  it  only  in  foreign  proper 
names,  i  being  substituted  in  such  words  as  hei 
and  mn,  where  it  was  formerly  employed ;  and 
in  recent  Dutch  writing  ij  is  used  instead  of  it, 
as  BUderdijh  for  Bilderdyh,  In  the  Hungarian 
language,  when  occurring  in  a  syllable  after 
q^  If  n>  and  t,  it  is  pronounced  much  as  in  the 
English  words  ye$,  year,  gy  sounding  like  dy 
(nearly  as  di  in  soldier),  ly  like  the  French  I 
mouilli,  and  ny  like  the  Spanish  fl.  In  Latin 
it  is  used  as  a  small  letter  only,  and  never  as  a 
capital ;  while  in  Spanish  manuscript  the  capi- 
tal Y  is  used  instead  of  I. — ^Y  has  been  called 
the  Pythagorean  letter,  because  Pythagoras 
used  its  Greek  original  to  represent  tiie  sacred 
triad,  formed  by  the  duad  proceeding  from 
the  monad,  and  also  the  dividing  of  the  paths 
of  vice  and  virtue  in  the  development  of  hu- 
man life. 

TACVT  (Dutch,  jagt;  Ger.  Jaeht,  from  jagen, 
to  chase),  a  vessel  for  excursions  of  pleasure. 
The  prophet  Ezekiel  referred  to  pleasure  gal- 
leys of  Tyre  when  he  spoke  of  "  thy  benches 
of  ivory,"  the  "  fine  linen  with  broidered  work 
from  Egypt  which  thou  spreadest  forth  to  be 
thy  sail,"  and  the  ''  blue  and  purple  from  the 
isles  of  Elishah  which  covered  thee."  Oaligu- 
la's  yacht  was  of  costly  cedar,  the  stem  stud- 
ded with  jewels  and  the  decks  inlaid. — ^Yacht 
clubs  are  associations  to  promote  yachting. 
The  oldest  of  these  was  organized  more  than 
a  century  ago ;  but  it  is  only  within  the  last 
60  years  that  they  have  obtained  the  promi- 


nence which  has  caused  the  more  important 
to  be  recognized  and  fostered  by  government 
through  peculiar  privileges.  These  consist  of 
exemption  from  port  charges  and  light  dues, 
and  comparative  independence  from  custom- 
house formalities.  The  United  States,  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  and  several  of  its  colonies,  Hol- 
land, France,  Belgium,  and  Russia  have  their 
clubs.  The  first  of  these  was  started  in  Ireland 
in  1720  as  "the  Cork  Harbor  Water  CHub," 
and  is  now  called  the  "Royal  Cork  Yacht 
Club."  Its  commanding  ofScer  is  styled  ad- 
miral, though  most  clubs  call  him  commodore, 
while  in  the  yaeht  clvh  ds  Frcmce  he  is  called 
president.  Among  the  many  clubs  in  Great 
Britain  with  the  prefix  "  royal "  are  the  follow- 
ing: The  royal  yacht  club,  founded  in  June, 
1816 ;  royal  Victoria  yacht  club.  May  24, 1846 ; 
royal  Mersey  yacht  club,  Liverpool,  1844.  It 
was  a  yacht  of  the  last  named  club,  the  Queen 
of  the  Ocean,  Oommodore  littledale,  that  saved 
the  lives  of  82  of  the  passengers  and  crew  of 
the  emigrant  ship  Ocean  Monarch  of  Boston, 
burned  Aug.  24,  1848,  in  Abergele  bay.  In 
Great  Britain  during  summer  regattas  are  fre- 
quent, the  sea  bordering  the  coast  and  the  few 
navigable  rivers  and  inlets  being  alive  with 
fleets  of  pleasure  vessels.  Yet  the  English 
yachtsmen  were  beaten  at  the  Cowes  regatta 
of  1861,  when  the  schooner  America,  of  the 
New  York  squadron,  won  the  first  prize,  the 
queen's  cup,  in  a  match  open  io  all  nations. 
The  practice  of  lacing  the  mainsail  in  cutters 
and  schooners  to  the  mainboom,  universal  in 
the  United  States,  was  scarcely  known  in  Eng- 
land at  that  time,  though  it  undoubtedly  facili- 
tates a  closer  hugging  of  the  wind  by  offering 
to  it  a  flatter  suif  ace.  As  a  general  rule,  Eng- 
lish yachts  are  deeper  and  draw  more  water 
than  American,  and  the  centre  board  or  sliding 
keel  is  not  in  use  among  them ;  but  they  are 
for  the  most  part  excellent  sea  boats.  In  1876 
the  number  of  British  yachts  was  1,764^  of 
which  610  measured  10  tons  or  less,  918  be- 
tween 10  and  100  tons,  147  between  100  and 
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200,  51  between  200  and  800,  19  between  800 
and  400,  8  between  500  and  600,  and  one  each 
of  606  and  780  tons.  The  larger  of  these  are 
steamers,  the  number  of  steam  yachts  having 
greatly  increased  since  1870. — ^The  first  yacht 
club  in  the  United  States  was  organized  in  1844 
at  New  York,  with  nine  members  and  as  many 
yachts.  The  late  John  0.  Stevens  was  the  first 
commodore.  By  1845  the  clnb  nnmbered  17 
yachts  and  171  members,  and  a  commodions 
club  house  was  provided  by  the  commodore  at 
the  Elysian  Fields  near  Eoboken,  on  the  Hud- 
eon.  The  first  regular  regatta  in  the  United 
States  took  place  in  New  York  harbor,  July 
17,  1845.  The  course  was  from  Robbings  reef 
around  the  southwest  spit  buoy  to  the  light 
ship,  and  return.  Seven  schooners  and  three 
sloops  took  part,  the  Cygnet  beiug  the  winner. 
Since  then  the  regattas  have  taken  place  an- 
nually with  one  exception  (the  first  year  of 
the  civil  war),  and  the  regatta  day  of  the  New 
York  yacht  club  is  one  of  the  important  aquatic 
events  of  the  year.  Newport,  K.  I.,  is  the  fa- 
vorite resort  of  all  yachtsmen.  The  first  match 
race  between  yachts  ever  sailed  in  the  United 
States  took  place  on  Oct.  10,  1846,  the  course 
being  25  m.  to  the  windward  and  return,  from 
the  light  ship  off  Sandy  Hook.  The  contes- 
tants were  the  sloop  Maria,  164  tons,  owned  by 
John  C.  Stevens,  and  the  schooner  Coquette, 
74  tons,  owned  by  J.  H.  Perkins,  stakes  $500  a 
side.  The  Coquette  was  the  winner.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  new  sloop  Maria  did  much  for 
the  success  of  yachting.  Since  then  numerous 
contests  have  occurred.  In  June,  1858,  the 
course  was  round  Long  Island,  for  a  sweep- 
stakes of  $800.  Races  from  Sandy  Hook  light 
ship,  to  and  around  Cape  May  light  ship  and 
back,  were  inaugurated  in  September,  1866. 
Since  the  America's  visit  to  Europe  in  1851, 14 
American  yachts  have  crossed  and  recrossed 
the  ocean.  Of  these  trips,  the  race  between 
the  Henrietta,  Fleetwing,  and  Yesta  in  1866, 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  Cowes,  is  the  most  mem- 
orable. It  was  for  a  sweepst^es  of  $90,000, 
and  was  won  by  the  Henrietta,  she  making 
the  nm  in  18  d.  21  h.  55  min.  English  yachts- 
men have  also  visited  this  country  in  their  ves- 
sels. Prominent  among  them  is  James  Ash- 
bury,  who  in  1870  and  again  in  1871  entered 
the  port  of  New  York  in  the  schooner  yachts 
Cambria  and  Livonia,  as  representative  of  his 
conntrymen  to  win  back  the  queen's  cup.  In 
the  visit  of  the  Cambria  she  sailed  a  match  race 
with  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett's  schooner 
yacht  Dauntless  from  Queenstown,  beating  the 
latter  to  Sandy  Hook  about  one  hour,  a  con- 
test which  has  no  parallel.  The  races  that  fol- 
lowed the  arrival  of  the  English  boats  were 
among  the  most  important  yachting  events  on 
record,  and  the  victories  of  the  Americans 
were  very  decided.  Among  the  remarkable 
runs  made  by  the  modern  yacht  is  that  of  the 
sloop  Magic  in  the  first  race  for  the  queen's 
cup.  New  York  harbor,  Aug.  8,  1870.  She 
went  over  the  course,  about  48  m.,  in  the  actual 


sailing  time  of  4  h.  7  min.  64  sec.  This  was 
from  an  anchorage  off  Stapleton,  Staten  Isl- 
and, around  the  southwest  spit  to  Sandy  Hook 
light  ship,  and  return.  In  the  annual  regatta 
of  the  New  York  yacht  club,  June  6,  1878,  the 
schooner  Madeleine,  with  a  fiying  start,  made 
the  run  from  a  point  abreast  of  Forts  "W  ads- 
worth  and  Lafayette,  over  the  regular  course, 
about  40  m.,  in  4  h.  1  min.  20  sec.  In  the  last 
trip  across  the  Atlantic,  from  New  York  to 
Cowes,  the  schooner  Sappho,  on  April  28, 
1872,  when  three  days  out,  in  a  westerly  gale, 
and  with  canvas  reduced  to  a  three-reef  fore- 
sail, made  the  run  of  818  m.  in  24  hours. 
Yachting  has  greatly  increased  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  over  the  whole  United 
States ;  and  in  all  cities  with  sufficient  water 
there  are  prosperous  clubs.  In  1875  there 
were  84  regularly  organized  clubs,  most  of 
them  incorporated,  with  a  registry  of  692  ves- 
sels, of  which  116  were  schooners,  894  sloops, 

8  cutters,  145  cat-rigged,  and  84  steamers. 
The  keel  boats  in  this  list  number  171.  The 
New  York  club  in  1875  registered  88  schoon- 
ers, representing  5,566  tons;  27  sloops,  924 
tons;  and  18  steamers,  1,000  tons.  As  repre- 
sentative craft  of  the  New  York  club,  may  be 
instanced  the  Sappho,  keel  (sold  into  a  foreign 
club,  December,  1875),  and  the  Mohawk,  cen- 
tre-board. They  are  the  largest  of  their  re- 
spective classes  afioat.    The  Sappho  is  188  ft. 

9  in.  on  deck,  120  ft.  on  the  water  line,  108  ft. 
on  keel,  27  ft.  beam,  10  ft  hold,  and  12  ft.  6  in. 
draught  of  water,  and  measures  810  tons.  The 
Mohawk  is  117  ft.  6  in.  length  of  keel,  121  ft. 
on  the  water  line,  144  ft.  on  deck,  and  150 
ft  over  all,  80  ft  4  in.  beam,  and  9  ft.  4  in. 
depth  of  hold ;  length  of  centre  board,  80  ft ; 
draught  of  water,  6  ft.  She  has  18  ft.  over- 
hang and  14  ft.  rake  of  stem,  measures  880 
tons,  and  is  fitted  out  with  82,235  sq.  ft.  of 
canvas.  The  schooners  are  almost  universally 
fore-and-aft  rigged,  i. «.,  not  carrying  square 
topsail  yards  on  the  foremast  The  cutter  dif- 
fers from  the  American  sloop  in  carr3ing  a 
sail,  termed  the  foresail,  on  a  stay  from  the 
masthead  to  the  stem,  the  jib  and  fiying  jib 
being  set  on  a  long  running  bowsprit.  The 
cutter  in  fact  substitutes  two  head  sails  for  one 
used  in  the  sloop.  The  yawl  differs  from  the 
cutter  in  carrying  a  slightly  reduced  mast  and 
boom,  the  latter  leaving  room  for  a  small  after- 
mast  stepped  close  astern,  whereon  to  set  a  lug- 
sail  sheeted  home  to  the  end  of  a  running  boom. 
— By  acts  of  congress,  Aug.  7,  1848,  and  June 
29,  1870,  yachts  are  hcensed  on  terms  which 
authorize  them  to  go  from  port  to  port  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  sea  to  foreign  ports, 
without  entering  or  clearing  at  the  custom 
house;  and  yachts  belonging  to  a  regularly 
organized  yacht  clnb  of  any  foreign  nation 
which  extends  like  privileges  to  the  yachts  of 
the  United  States,  have  the  privilege  of  enter- 
ing any  port  of  the  United  States,  without  en- 
tering or  clearing  at  the  custom  house,  or  pay- 
ing tonnage  tax.    But  yachts,  like  coasting 
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vessels,  and  ander  the  same  penalties,  are  pro- 
hibited from  going  to  a  foreign  port  with  such 
papers  only.  A  yacht  belonging  to  an  incor- 
porated or  organized  dab  may  be  sent  abroad 
without  taking  out  an  ordinary  certificate  of 
registry ;  but  in  such  cases  special  application 
must  be  made  to  the  treasury  department, 
through  a  collector  of  customs,  for  a  commis- 
sion. This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  sea  letter,  or 
passport,  as  evidence  of  the  nationality  of  the 
vessel.  A  treasury  circular  dated  Deo.  6, 1874, 
gives  the  following  rules  relating  to  the  lights 
to  be  carried  by  yachts,  and  no  others  shall  be 
carried,  in  all  weathers,  between  sunset  and 
sunrise  while  under  way  or  being  towed :  on 
the  starboard  side,  a  green  light,  of  such  a 
character  as  to  be  visible  on  a  dark  night,  with 
a  clear  atmosphere,  at  a  distance  of  at  least 
two  miles,  so  constructed  as  to  show  uniform 
and  unbroken  light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon 
of  ten  points  of  the  compass,  and  so  fixed  as 
to  throw  the  light  ahead  two  points  abaft  the 
beam  on  the  starboard  side ;  on  the  port  side, 
a  red  light,  of  the  same  character  and  in  all 
respects  similar  to  the  starboard  light,  and 
so  fixed  as  to  throw  it  two  points  abaft  the 
beam  on  the  port  side.  The  green  and  red 
lights  shall  be  fitted  with  inboard  screens,  pro- 
jecting at  least  three  feet  forward  from  the 
lights,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  being  seen 
across  the  bow. 

YADKIN,  a  river  of  North  Carolina,  which 
rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Caldwell 
CO.,  and  runs  £.  to  Stokes  co.,  whence  it  flows 
S.  S.  £.  into  South  Carolina,  where  it  receives 
the  name  of  Great  Pedee.  (See  Pedeb,  Great.) 
In  North  Carolina  it  receives  several  affluents, 
the  most  considerable  of  which  are  Rocky  river 
and  Abbotts  creek.  Its  descent  is  rapid,  and 
it  is  often  obstructed  by  shoals. 

YADKIN,  a  N.  W.  county  of  North  Carolina, 
bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  Yadkin  river;  area, 
810  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  10,697,  of  whom 
1,444  were  colored.  It  has  a  diversified  sur- 
face and  a  productive  soil.  Iron  ore  is  found. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  42,109 
bushels  of  wheat,  228,856  of  Indian  corn,  68,- 
159  of  oats,  12,172  of  Irish  and  10,189  of 
sweet  potatoes,  68,389  lbs.  of  butter,  11,123  of 
wool,  98,493  of  tobacco,  and  884  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  1,435  horses,  2,283  milch  cows, 
2,995  other  cattle,  5,941  sheep,  and  12,682 
swine.    Capital,  Yadkinville. 

YAK  {poiphagus  grunniens^  ^r&y)v  &i^  animal 
of  the  ox  tribe,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of 
Thibet  and  central  Asia.  The  wild  yak  is 
larger  than  domestic  cattle,  generally  black, 
and  characterized  by  a  thick  fringe  of  long 
hair  hanging  from  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
nearly  to  the  ground;  the  general  covering  is 
long,  thick,  and  soft,  the  head  short,  horns 
round  and  smooth,  ears,  nose,  and  nostrils 
small,  forehead  apparently  prominent  on  ac- 
count of  the  curling  hair,  eyes  large  and  full, 
neck  short,  shoulders  high  and  arched,  rump 
low,  and  legs  very  short ;  the  hair  of  the  tail 


is  long  and  fine  as  in  the  horse;  they  seem 
heavier  than  they  really  are,  and  have  rather 
a  downcast,  suUen,  and  suspicious  look ;  they 
are  found  only  near  the  line  of  perpetual  snow. 
The  domesticated  yak  is  nearly  4  ft.  high  at 
the  shoulders,  and  7  ft.  long  from  nose  to  tail ; 
they  vary  in  size  and  color,  probably  from  in- 
termixture with  common  cattle,  but  have  the 
fringe  on  the  lower  parts;  they  make  a  grunt- 


Yak  (Po^phagus  grunniens). 

ing  noise,  whence  the  specific  name.  They 
are  strong  and  sure-footed,  and  are  used  in 
agriculture  and  as  beasts  of  burden;  tents  and 
ropes  are  made  of  the  hair,  and  caps  and  jack- 
ets of  the  skins;  the  milk  is  rich  and  the  but- 
ter excellent ;  the  latter  is  kept  in  skins  and 
bladders  for  a  year,  and  forms  an  important 
article  of  merchandise.  Their  tdls  are  esteem- 
ed in  India  as  brushes  for  driving  off  flies  and 
other  insects  from  men,  horses,  and  elephants; 
they  are  often  set  in  costly  handles,  and  are 
called  chowries;  the  Chinese  dye  them  red, 
and  wear  them  in  their  hats.  Those  with 
white  tails  are  most  esteemed,  and  the  horns 
are  sometimes  as  white  as  ivory. 

TAKIMA,  a  S.  county  of  Washington  territory, 
on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Cascade  mountains  and 
extending  into  the  valley  of  the  Columbia; 
area,  about  5,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  432. 
It  embraces  the  valley  of  the  Yakima  river, 
and  contains  excellent  grazing  lands,  fertile 
and  productive  tracts,  and  abundant  timber. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  1,250 
bushels  of  wheat,  1,270  of  oats,  8,978  lbs.  of 
wool,  and  518  tons  of  hay.  There  were  429 
horses,  104  mules  and  asses,  1,621  milch  cows, 
2,547  other  cattle,  1,861  sheep,  and  87  swine. 
Capital,  Yakima  City. 

YAKUTSK.  L  A  province  of  K  Siberia, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  ocean,  £.  and  S.  £. 
by  the  Littorid  province,  8.  by  the  Amoor  and 
the  Transbaikal  provinces,  8.  W.  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Irkutsk,  and  W.  by  that  of  Yeni- 
seisk; area,  1,517,077  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
281,977.  The  coast,  which  is  deeply  indented, 
is  a  dreary  region  of  frozen  plains  and  swamps, 
called  the  tundra^  covered  with  moss,  on  which 
reindeer  feed.  It  abounds  in  fossil  remains, 
and  the  tusks  of  mammoths  washed  out  by  the 
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riven  famish  great  quantities  of  ivorj.  The 
sea  is  frozen  more  tban  half  the  year,  and  is 
never  free  from  floating  ice  even  in  smn- 
mer.  The  interior  is  an  nndulating  plain  tra- 
versed hj  spars  from  the  Yablonnoi  and  Stano- 
voi  mountain  ranges,  which  bound  the  province 
on  the  south  and  southeast.  Through  the  val- 
leys formed  by  these  spurs  flow  many  large 
rivers,  the  principal  one  of  which,  the  Lena,  is 
the  chief  avenue  of  commerce.  Other  rivers 
are  the  Olem,  Olenek,  Yana,  Indigirka,  Ala- 
zeya,  and  Kolyma.  The  climate  is  severe. 
The  mean  temperature  of  July,  the  warmest 
month,  is  66**  in  the  central  districts,  but  in 
January  the  thermometer  falls  60**  to  70**  below 
zero.  The  earth  is  frozen  600  ft.  deep,  and 
frost  is  always  to  be  found  three  or  four  feet 
below  the  surface  in  the  warmest  weather. 
Notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  the  season, 
the  cereals  thrive,  and  cabbages,  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, and  berries  are  raised.  For  the  fauna, 
flora,  and  native  tribes,  see  Sibebia.  Yakutsk 
ia  divided  into  the  districts  of  Yakutsk,  Olek- 
minsk,  Viluisk,  Verkhoyansk,  and  Kolymsk.  IL 
A  city,  capital  of  the  province,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Lena,  about  500  m.  W.  N.  W.  of 
Okhotsk ;  lat.  62**  2'  N.,  Ion.  129**  44'  E. ;  pop. 
about  6,500.  It  stands  on  a  plain  overlooked 
by  lofty  hills,  and  has  straight  unpaved  streets, 
a  cathedral  and  several  other  churches,  and  a 
stone  market  place.  It  is  the  principal  trade 
centre  for  E.  Siberia,  and  the  traffic  in  furs 
and  provisions  is  important.  Chinese  and  Eu- 
ropean goods,  brought  down  the  Lena  from 
Irkutsk,  are  sent  thence  by  caravans  over  the 
mountains  to  Okhotsk.  The  Russian-Ameri- 
can company  has  an  establishment  here,  and  a 
fair  is  held  throughout  the  month  of  July. 

TALE,  Bthn,  the  early  patron  of  Yale  college, 
bom  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  April  5, 1648,  died 
in  London,  July  22, 1721.  His  father,  Thomas 
Yale,  came  to  New  Haven  with  the  first  Eng- 
lish colonists  in  1686,  but  returned  in  1668  with 
his  family.  The  son  never  revisited  America. 
About  167B  he  went  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
from  1687  to  1692  was  governor  of  Fort  St. 
George,  Madras.  Afterward,  having  returned 
to  England,  he  was  chosen  governor  of  tiie 
East  India  company,  and  a  little  later  a  fellow 
of  the  royal  society.  In  CoUins's  "  Peerage  " 
he  is  said  to  have  caused  the  first  sale  by  auc- 
tion in  England.  The  amount  of  his  gifts  to 
the  institution  which  afterward  received  his 
name,  in  books  and  money,  at  different  times 
from  1714  to  1721,  was  estimated  at  £500; 
but  the  timeliness  even  more  than  the  amount 
of  his  aid  made  it  of  great  value.  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  generosity,  the  trastees  in  1718 
named  the  new  collegiate  house  at  New  Haven 
Yale  college ;  and  this  designation,  limited  at 
first  to  the  edifice,  was  in  the  charter  of  1745 
applied  to  the  whole  institution.  A  summary 
of  what  is  known  of  his  life  is  given  in  the 
"Yale  Literary  Magazine,"  April,  1858. 

TALE  COUMfi,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
of  American  colleges,  situated  in  New  Haven, 


Conn.  The  design  of  founding  a  college  in 
New  Haven  was  formed  by  the  planters  soon 
after  the  settlement  of  the  town,  but  in  1662 
it  was  voted  to  be  *^  too  great  a  charge  for  us 
of  this  lurisdiction  to  undergo  alone."  It  was 
agreed,  however,  that  if  the  Connecticut  colony 
would  assist,  New  Haven  would  bear  its  just 
proportion  of  the  expense  of  erecting  and  main- 
taining a  college  in  that  town.  But  in  con- 
sequence of  remonstrances  from  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  who  argued  that  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  colonies  was  scarcely  sufficient  to 
support  one  such  institution,  and  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  second  would  result  in  the 
sacrifice  of  both,  the  project  was  abandoned 
for  the  time,  and  the  colony  continued  to  make 
its  annual  appropriation  to  the  support  of  Har- 
vard college.  In  1698  it  was  renewed,  and  a 
proposition  was  made  to  found  a  *^  school  of 
the  church,"  to  be  supported  by  contributions 
from  the  several  Congregational  churches.  In 
1699  ten  of  the  principal  clergymen  were  nomi- 
nated as  trustees  to  found  a  college.  These 
held  a  meeting  for  organization  at  New  Haven 
in  1700,  and  formed  a  society  to  consist  of 
eleven  ministers  including  a  rector.  They  soon 
after  met  again  in  Branford,  when  each  pre- 
sented several  books  for  the  library,  saying  as 
he  made  the  gift:  "I  give  these  books  for 
founding  a  coUege  in  Connecticut."  The  gen- 
eral assembly  granted  a  charter  on  Oct.  9, 1701, 
for  a  "  collegiate  school  in  his  majesty's  colony 
of  Connecticut,"  and  on  Nov.  11  the  trustees 
met  at  Saybrook,  which  town  they  selected  as 
the  **most  convenient  place  at  present"  for 
the  college,  and  elected  the  Bev.  Abraham 
Pierson  of  Eillingworth  as  rector.  The  first 
student  was  Jacob  Hemingway,  who  continued 
alone  under  the  instruction  of  the  rector  from 
March  to  September,  1702,  when  the  number 
of  students  was  increased  to  eight,  and  a  tutor 
was  chosen.  The  first  commencement  was 
held  on  Sept.  18,  1702,  at  which  four  gradu- 
ates of  Harvard  and  one  privately  educated 
person  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  Rector 
Pierson,  who  never  removed  his  residence  to 
Saybrook,  died  in  1707,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Andrew  of  Milf ord  was  appointed  rector  pro 
tempore.  After  this  the  senior  class  recited 
to  him  at  Milford,  while  the  lower  classes  re- 
mained at  Saybrook  in  charge  of  two  tutors. 
In  the  diplomas  given  at  Saybrook  the  college 
is  styled  ffymnasium  academieutn.  Complaint 
having  been  made  of  the  inconvenience  of  the 
site,  the  trustees  voted  in  1716  to  establish  the 
college  permanently  at  New  Haven,  and  soon 
after  the  first  building  was  begun.  This  was 
finished  in  1718,  and  at  the  first  commencement 
in  New  Haven,  held  on  Sept.  12  of  that  year, 
it  was  named  Yale  college  in  honor  of  Elihu 
Yale,  who  had  begun  a  short  time  before  to 
make  his  donations.  The  name  was  at  first 
confined  to  this  building,  but  in  1746,  when  a 
new  charter  was  granted  to  the  college,  it  was 
applied  authoritatively  to  the  whole  institu- 
tion.   In  1748  the  laws  of  the  college,  founded 
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partly  npon  those  of  Harvard  and  partly  upon 
the  Oxford  statutes,  were  printed  in  Latin; 
and  this  was  the  first  hook  printed  in  New 
Haven.  It  was  pahlished  first  in  English  in 
1772.  At  Saybrook  the  coarse  of  study  had 
been  limited  to  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  logio, 
metaphysics,  theology,  and  physics;  but  after 
the  removal  to  New  Haven  the  curriculum  was 
enlarged,  especially  in  mathematics.  Up  to 
1755  the  instruction  was  given  entirely  by  the 
rector  and  tutors,  but  in  that  year  a  professor 
of  divinity  was  chosen.  A  chair  of  mathe- 
matics, natural  philosophy,  and  astronomy  was 
established  in  1770 ;  and  in  1802  was  founded 
a  professorship  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
geology,  and  in  1805  one  of  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin.  Since  then  the  corps  of  instructors 
has  gradually  increased,  until  now  (1876)  the 
college  has  in  its  several  departments  nearly 
100  professors  and  assistants.  The  other  facul- 
ties, as  now  constituted,  were  organized  as 
follows:  medicine,  1812 ;  theology,  1822 ;  law, 
1824;  philosophy,  1847.  The  government  of 
the  college  was  administered  by  the  president 
and  10  fellows,  all  of  whom  were  clergymen, 
till  1792,  when,  in  consideration  of  certain 
grants  from  the  state,  the  corporation  voted 
that  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  six 
senior  assistants  in  the  council  (called  senators 
under  the  constitution)  should  become  fellows, 
thus  making  the  corporation  to  consist  of  18 
members  besides  the  president  In  1871-2 
the  legislature  passed  an  act  providing  for  the 
substitution  of  six 
graduates  of  the  col- 
lege as  members  of 
the    corporation    in  ^^~ 

place  of  the  six  senior 
senators.  These  six 
fellows,  to  be  elected 
by  the  alumni,  were 
so  divided  that  one 
vacancy  in  their  num- 
ber should  occur  each 
year;  and  this  annual 
vacancy  is  now  filled 
by  the  election  of  a 
graduate  to  serve  for 
six  years.  All  the  de- 
partments of  the  uni- 
versity are  subject  to 
the  corporation,  the 
legal  title  of  which  is 
"the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Yale  Col- 
lege in  New  Haven ;" 
but    the    immediate 

government  is  vested  in  the  president  and  pro- 
fessors, who  constitute  the  faculty.  The  pres- 
ident is  ex  officio  head  of  each  department,  but 
each  is  practically  independent  in  its  internal 
management,  and  has  as  its  executive  officer  a 
dean,  director,  or  chairman.  The  university 
alone  has  the  power  to  confer  degrees.  Yale 
college  has  had  ten  rectors  and  presidents, 
whose  names  and  terms  of  service,  and  the 


number  of  classes  and  total  number  of  students 
graduated  under  each  down  to  1874,  are  given 
in  the  following  table : 


PRESIDENTS. 


Abraham  Plerson 

8amuel  Andrew  {pro  tempore) 

Timothy  Cutler 

Samuel  Andrew  (pro  tempore) 

Ellaha  Williamfl. 

Thomas  Clap 

Naphtali  Daggett 

EzraBtiles 

Timothy  Dwight 

Jeremiah  Day , 

Theodore  Dwight  Woolaey . 
Noah  Porter 


Total  number  of  graduates 
Deceased  in  1874. 


Total  Uring  graduates  in 
1674 


lTOl-1707 
1707-1  n9 
1719-1722 
1722-1725 
1725-1789 
1789-1766 
1766-17T7 
17n-17»6 
1795-1817 
1817-1846 
l&i6-1871 
1871 


6 
12 

4 

S 
15 
27 
11 
17 
22 
80 
25 

8 


II 

m 
u 

S47 


2^ 
K4 


6,444 

4,606 


8^ 


— The  principal  buildings  of  Yale  college  oc- 
cupy a  square  of  about  nine  acres,  N.  W.  of  the 
public  green.  The  main  academical  bniMings 
are  the  "  old  brick  row,"  fronting  on  CJoUege 
street,  consisting  of  South  coUege  (buih  in 
1794),  the  AthensBum  (1768),  South  Middle  col- 
lege (1752),  the  lyceum  (1808),  North  Middle 
college  (1803),  the  chapel  (1824),  and  North 
college  (1821).  Divinity  college  (1836)  was 
demolished  in  1870  to  make  room  for  Durfee 
hall.  Behind  the  principal  row  are  the  labora- 
tory (1782),  the  college  cabinet  (1819),  and 
the  old  Trumbull  gallery,  erected  in  1832  for 


The  Library. 

the  collection  of  pictures  left  to  the  college  by 
OoL  John  Trumbull,  which  were  removed  to 
the  art  building  in  1868.  On  the  W.  side  of 
the  square  is  the  library  (1844),  a  fine  (xothic 
structure  of  Portland  sandstone.  On  the  N. 
corner  is  Alumni  hall  (1853),  used  for  the  an- 
nual examinations  and  graduates'  meetings. 
The  school  of  fine  arts  (1866),  the  most  elabo- 
rate of  all  the  buildings,  occupies  the  W.  cor^ 
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ner  of  the  square.  It  oost  more  than  $175,000, 
and  was  presented  to  the  college  by  Angastos 
RoBsell  Street.  Near  it  is  the  bronze  statae  of 
Rector  Pierson,  bj  Laant  Thompson,  erected 
in  1874.  On  the  £.  comer  of  the  quadrangle 
is  the  new  chapel  (1876),  a  cruciform  builduig 
of  New  Jersey  sandstone,  with  a  rounded  apse 
at  the  £.  end  of  the  nave.  It  will  seat  1,050 
persons.  This  and  the  dormitories  named 
Famam  and  Burf ee  halls,  which  adjoin  it,  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  new  structures  intended 
to  surround  the  quadrangle.  Farnam  hall 
(1870)  is  of  brick  and  blue  stone,  and  Durfee 
hall  (1871)  of  New  Jersey  sandstone.  Of  the 
buildings  off  the  main  square,  the  new  divin- 
ity colleges,  called  East  (1870)  and  West  (1874) 
Divinity  halls,  furnish,  besides  class  rooms, 
apartments  for  150  students.  The  Marquand 
chapel  (1870),  connected  with  the  East  hall, 
will  seat  250  persons.  The  buildings  of  the 
Sheffield  scientific  school,  called  respectively 
Sheffield  and  North  Sheffield  hall,  and  of  the 
medioal  school,  are  conveniently  situated  and 
well  adapted  for  their  purposes.  The  law 
school  occupies  the  entire  third  story  of  the 
county  court  house. — The  departments  of  in- 
struction are  comprehended  under  four  divi- 
sions or  faculties,  as  f oUows :  philosophy  and 
the  arts,  theology,  law,  and  medicine.  Under 
the  first  are  included  the  undergraduate  aca- 
demical department,  the  undergraduate  section 
of  the  Sheffield  scientific  school,  the  courses 
for  graduate  instruction  in  both  of  these  de- 
partments, and  the  school  of  the  fine  arts. 
Applicants  for  admission  to  the  undergraduate 
academical  department  must  be  at  least  16  years 
of  age,  and  are  required  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  Latin  grammar,  Sallust,  Cicero,  Virgil, 
and  Latin  prose  composition ;  Greek  grammar, 
Xenophon,  Homer,  and  Greek  history ;  higher 
arithmetic,  algebra,  and  the  first  two  books  of 
Euclid ;  English  grammar  and  geography ;  and 
the  elements  of  the  French  or  German  lan- 
guage. The  course  of  instruction  occupies 
four  years.  Each  year  is  divided  into  three 
terms:  the  first  term  begins  11  weeks  from 
commencement,  which  is  held  on  the  Thurs- 
day after  the  last  Wednesday  in  June,  and 
continues  14  weeks ;  the  second  begins  on  the 
first  Thursday  in  January  and  continues  18 
weeks ;  and  the  third  begins  10  weeks  before 
commencement.  The  faculty  of  this  depart- 
ment consists  of  professors  of  moral  philoso- 
phy and  metaphysics,  of  natural  philosophy 
and  astronomy,  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  of 
Latin,  of  mathematics,  of  Greek,  of  rhetoric 
and  English  literature,  of  history,  of  chemis- 
try and  molecular  physics,  of  modern  lan- 
guages, of  German,  and  of  political  and  social 
science;  three  assistant  professors,  in  mathe- 
matics, Latin,  and  English  literature ;  and  two 
tutors.  Instruction  is  partly  by  text  books 
and  partly  by  lectures.  Public  examinations 
are  held  at  tiie  close  of  the  first  and  second 
terms,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  on  all  the 
studies  of  the  year.    The  annual  charge  for 


tuition,  room  rent,  and  incidentals  is  $140. 
The  necessary  annual  expenses  for  board  and 
instruction  are  from  $875  to  $650.  Provision 
is  made  for  the  education  without  charge  of 
about  100  indigent  students,  and  there  are 
24  scholarships,  yielding  $60  to  $100  a  year, 
which  are  bestowed  on  deserving  students  of 
small  means.  The  academical  department  has 
two  feUowships,  the  Douglas  and  the  soldiers^ 
memorial,  each  having  an  income  of  about 
$600,  which  are  bestowed  upon  recent  gradu- 
ates who  shall  reside  in  New  Haven  pursuing 
non-professional  studies.  The  first  may  not 
be  held  more  than  three  years  by  any  one  in- 
cumbent, and  the  second  not  more  than  five 
years.  The  Berkeley,  Clark,  Bristed,  and 
Woolsey  scholarships,  yielding  from  $46  to 
$120  a  year,  and  many  prizes,  from  $10  to 
$260  a  year,  are  given  to  successful  students. 
The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  is  conferred  on 
those  who  have  completed  the  course,  and  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts  on  bachelors  of  arts 
of  two  years'  standing,  who  give  evidence  on 
examination,  after  one  year's  non-professional 
study  in  New  Haven,  of  having  made  further 
satisfactory  progress  in  liberal  studies,  or  on 
bachelors  of  arts  of  three  years'  standing  who 
may  prosecute  their  studies  elsewhere,  and  may 
give  evidence  by  their  printed  writings  or  on 
examination  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  de- 
gree. The  course  for  graduate  instruction  in 
this  department  embraces  three  groups  of 
studies.  The  first  group  comprises  political 
science,  history,  philosophy,  and  English  liter- 
ature ;  the  second,  philology,  including  instruc- 
tion in  Sanskrit,  Hebrew  and  the  other  Semi- 
tic languages,  the  elements  of  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  languages,  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  early 
forms  of  English,  old  French  and  Provencal, 
the  older  Germanic  languages  and  literature, 
the  American  Indian  languages,  and  in  special 
Latin  and  Greek  authors ;  the  third,  the  mathe* 
matical  and  physic^  sciences.  The  terms  cor- 
respond witn  those  of  the  undergraduate  de- 
partment, and  the  course  of  study  occupies 
two  years.  The  fees  are  from  $100  to  $150  a 
year.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  is 
conferred  on  those  who  have  fulfilled  the  re- 
quirements of  the  course. — The  Sheffield  sci- 
entific school,  which  is  partly  analogous  to  the 
academical  department  and  partly  to  the  pro- 
fessional schools,  was  founded  in  1847,  but  did 
not  take  its  present  name  till  1860,  when  it 
was  reorganized  and  placed  upon  a  firm  foun- 
dation tlu'ongh  the  munificence'  of  Joseph  E. 
Sheffield  of  New  Haven,  whose  giftB  to  the 
school  have  exceeded  $850,000.  In  1864  it 
received  the  avails  ($185,000)  of  the  national 
land  grant  of  1862,  and  thus  became  the  col- 
lege of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  for  Con- 
necticut. The  faculty  consists  of  16  profes- 
sors and  18  instructors  and  assistants.  Candi- 
dates for  admission  must  be  not  less  than  16 
years  of  age,  and  must  pass  an  examination  in 
English  grammar,  history  of  the  United  States, 
geography,  Latin,  arithmetic,  algebra,  plane 
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trigonometry,  and  elementary  natural  philoso- 
phy. The  course  of  instraotion  oconpies  three 
years.  The  first  yearns  study  is  the  same  for 
all,  and  oomprises  German,  English  language 


Bhoffleld  HalL 


and  composition,  mathematics,  physios,  chem- 
istry, drawing,  physical  geography,  botany,  and 
political  economy.    During  the  last  two  years 


the  instruction  is  arranged  in  special  oonrses, 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  different  classes  of 
students,  as  follows:  1,  chemistry;  2,  civil 
engineering ;  8,  dynamic  engineering ;  4,  agri- 
culture ;  5,  natural  his- 
tory ;  6,  studies  pre- 
paratory to  a  medical 
course ;  V,  studies  pre- 
paratory to  mining  and 
metaUurgy ;  8,  select 
studies  preparatory  to 
other  higher  studies. 
Lectures  on  military 
science  and  tactics  are 
also  given.  The  terms 
correspond  with  those 
of  the  academical  de- 
partment. The  degree 
of  bachelor  of  philoso- 
phy is  conferred  on 
graduates,  and  those 
of  civil  and  dynamic 
engineer  on  bachelors 
who  pursue  a  further 
course  of  two  years* 
study.  The  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy 
is  also  open  to  those 
who  pursue  a  less  prac- 
tical graduate  course 
under  conditions  simi- 
lar to  those  required  In  the  graduate  academ- 
ical course.  The  graduate  courses  of  the 
scientific  school    are    more  particularly  de- 


East  and  West  DiTinltj  CoHegM  and  Marqnond  GhapeL 


signed  for  special  professional  training  in  the 
physical  sciences  and  their  applications.  The 
charge  for  tuition  in  the  undergraduate  de- 
partment is  $150  a  year;  in  the  special  course 


in  chemistry  there  is  an  additional  charge  of 
$70  for  chemicals  and  use  of  apparatua ;  and 
there  are  also  several  minor  charges. — The 
school  of  fine  arts  affords  thorough  technical 
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instroction  ii^  drawing  and  punting,  together 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  oritioiBm 
of  art  by  lectures.  It  is  designed  to  embrace 
a  similar  course  ia  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
anatomy,  but  those  chairs  are  not  jet  filled. 
The  present  faculty  consists  of  professors  of 
painting,  of  the  history  of  art,  and  of  drawing, 
and  an  instructor  in  perspective.  The  collec- 
tions embrace  the  Jarves  gallery  of  Italian  art, 
consisting  of  120  paintings  of  the  Italian  school 
dating  from  the  11th  to  the  17th  century;  the 
Trumbull  gallery  of  64  pictures,  comprising 
most  of  the  originals  of  Trumbull^s  pictures  of 
the  revolution ;  a  collection  of  about  75  pieces 
of  contemporaneous  art ;  and  many  casts  from 
the  antique.  The  terms  for  instruction  are  $36 
a  quarter.  The  school  is  open  to  both  sexes, 
but  none  are  admitted  who  are  less  than  15 
years  of  age. — The  faculty  of  the  department 
of  theology  consists  of  a  lecturer  on  church 
polity  and  American  church  history,  and  pro- 
fessors of  systematic  theology,  of  Hebrew  hter- 
ature  and  Biblical  theology,  of  homiletics  and 
the  pastoral  charge,  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  of  sacred  literature.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion occupies  three  years,  called  respectively 
the  junior,  middle,  and  senior  year.  There  is 
but  one  term  in  each  year,  beginning  on  the 
second  Thursday  in  September  and  ending  on 
the  second  Thursday  in  May.  Students  are 
licensed  to  preach  after  the  second  year.  All 
members  who  pass  the  prescribed  examination 
at  the  end  of  the  senior  year,  and  present  an 
approved  thesis  on  some  topic  in  theology,  re- 
ceive the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity.  The 
reference  library  of  the  seminary  contains  2,000 
volumes ;  the  Lowell  Mason  library  of  church 
music,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  is  also 
in  the  seminary.  No  charge  is  made  for  in- 
struction, room  rent,  or  use  of  library,  and 
indigent  students  receive  $100  a  year  from  the 
income  of  scholarships  and  other  funds.  In 
special  cases  additional  aid  is  given.  There  are 
18  scholarships  belonging  to  the  seminary. — 
The  faculty  of  the  law  school  consists  of  pro- 
fessors of  mercantile  law  and  evidence,  of  ele- 
mentary and  criminal  law  and  the  law  of  real 
property,  of  constitutional  law,  contracts,  and 
wills,  and  of  pleading  and  equity  jurisprudence. 
The  course  of  study  includes  also  lectures  on 
life  insurance,  international  law,  ecclesiastical 
law,  forensic  composition,  English  constitu- 
tional law  and  history,  medical  jurisprudence, 
forensic  elocution,  Roman  law,  and  patent  law. 
There  are  two  terms  in  each  year,  a  fall  term 
beginning  with  the  first  academical  term  and 
ending  the  day  before  Ohristmas.  and  a  spring 
term  beginning  on  the  second  Wednesday  of 
February  and  ending  at  commencement.  The 
students  are  divided  into  two  classes,  senior 
and  junior,  each  of  which  has  a  special  course 
of  study.  A  course  is  also  provided  for  those 
who  desire  to  study  law  with  reference  to 
commercial  pursuits.  The  library  contains 
7,000  volumes,  and  a  fund  is  provided  to  fur- 
nish all  the  current  reports  and  legal  periodi- 
845  voi^  XVI.— 49 


cals.  The  degree  of  LL.  B.  is  conferred,  after 
examination,  on  attorneys  at  law  who  have 
studied  two  terms  in  the  department,  on  badie- 
lors  of  arts,  science,  or  philosophy,  who  have 
studied  three  terms,  and  on  other  students 
who  have  studied  four  terms.  The  fees  are 
$90  for  the  annual  session,  and  $5  for  a  diplo- 
ma.— The  faculty  of  the  medical  department 
consists  of  professors  of  chemistry  and  toxi- 
cology, of  obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of  women 
and  children,  of  materia  medica  and  therapeu- 
tics, of  histology,  pathology,  and  microscopy, 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  of  sur- 
gery, of  general  and  special  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology, and  a  lecturer  on  insanity.  The  course 
is  divided  into  two  terms  in  each  year,  a  win- 
ter term  beginning  on  the  second  Thursday  in 
October  and  ending  on  the  second  Thursday 
in  February,  and  a  spring  term  beginning  on 
the  first  Thursday  in  March  and  ending  at 
commencement.  The  first  year  is  devoted  to 
elementary  and  the  second  to  practical  branches. 
Provision  is  made  for  a  third  year's  study,  to 
review  the  studies  of  the  course,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  advanced  courses  of  reading.  A  sur- 
gical clinic  is  held  every  Wednesday  at  12  M., 
and  a  medical  clinic  every  Friday  at  8  P.  M. 
The  museum  contains  a  large  collection  of 
natural  and  morbid  specimens,  as  well  as  casts, 
models,  and  plates.  The  degree  of  M.  D.  is 
conferred,  on  satisfactory  examination,  upon 
candidates  21  years  of  age,  who  have  studied 
medicine  for  two  years  if  graduates  of  a  col- 
lege, and  three  years  if  not  graduates.  The 
matriculation  fee  is  $5 ;  winter  term  fee,  $106 ; 
spring  term  fee,  $60;  laboratory  fee,  $10; 
demonstrator's  ticket,  paid  by  those  who  dis- 
sect, $5;  and  graduation  fee,  $25. — The  li- 
brary, originally  founded  with  40  volumes,  soon 
received  valuable  gifts  of  books  from  Sir  John 
Davie  of  Groton,  Jeremiah  Dummer,  colonial 
agent  in  London,  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
others,  Elihu  Yale,  and  Francis  Nicholson.  In 
December,  1718,  it  was  removed  to  New  Haven, 
when  260  volumes  were  lost  in  consequence  of 
the  violent  opposition  of  the  people  of  Say- 
brook  to  its  transfer.  The  most  valuable  gift 
of  the  last  century  was  that  of  Bishop  Berke*- 
ley,  who  in  1730  sent  it  1,000  volumes.  In 
1800  it  contained  about  8,600  volumes,  in  1880 
about  10,000,  and  in  1860  about  45,000;  it 
now  (1876)  comprises  76,000  volumes.  Besides 
the  college  library  proper,  there  are  the  li- 
braries of  the  professional  schools,  which  con- 
tain in  the  aggregate  17,000  volumes,  and  the 
consolidated  Linonian  and  Brothers  society 
library  of  19,000  volumes;  total  of  university 
libraries,  exclusive  of  pamphlets,  112,000  vol- 
umes. The  museum  of  natural  history,  en- 
dowed in  1866  with  $160,000  by  George  Pea- 
body,  has  now  become  an  important  adjunct 
of  the  college.  A  fire-proof  building  has  been 
erected  on  the  square  W.  of  the  college  square, 
and  in  it  will  soon  be  arranged  the  geological 
and  mineralogical  cabinet,  and  the  specimens 
illustrative   of    zoology,    palcBontology,    and 
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American  arohsBology.  These  collections  have 
been  largely  increased  during  the  past  few 
years  by  the  annual  expeditions  to  the  west 
led  by  Prof.  Marsh ,  and  by  the  explorations 
on  the  coast  under  Prof.  Verrill.  The  present 
building  will  be  but  one  wing  of  a  much  larger 
structure. — Yale  college  has  received  but  little 
aid  from  the  state,  and  has  depended  mostly 
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on  the  revenue  derived  from  students  and  the 
gifts  of  individuals.  According  to  the  trea- 
surer's report  for  the  year  ending  April  80, 
1875,  the  total  invested  fund  of  the  college 
amounted  to  about  $1,650,000;  the  total  in- 
come for  the  same  year  was  $285,465,  of  which 
$107,000  was  derived  from  term  bills  of  stu- 
dents. No  estimate  is  given  of  the  value  of 
grounds,  buildings,  libraries,  collections,  appa- 
ratus, &c.  Previous  to  1875  the  college  had 
conferred  10,605  degrees,  of  which  870  were 
honorary.  In  1875-^6  the  number  of  pupils 
in  each  department,  according  to  the  annual 
catalogue,  was  as  follows :  undergraduate  aca- 
demical students,  582;  Sheffield  school,  224; 
graduate  and  special  students,  68 ;  theolofnoal 
department,  99 ;  law  department,  76 ;  medical 
department,  42 ;  total,  1,086 ;  deduct  for  names 
inserted  twice,  85;  total  number  of  students 
in  the  college,  1,051.  The  "Yale  Literary 
Magazine,*'  a  monthly  periodical,  begun  in 
1838,  and  two  weekly  newspapers,  begun  in 
1855  and  1872  respectively,  are  published  by 
the  students. 

TAL0BIJ8HA,  a  N.  county  of  Mississippi,  wa- 
tered by  tributaries  of  the  Yalobusha  and  Tal- 
lahatchie rivers ;  area,  450  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
13,254,  of  whom  7,052  were  colored.  The 
surface  is  generally  level  and  the  soil  highly 
fertile.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Mississippi 
Oentral  and  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  rail- 
roads. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
241,188  bushels  of  Indian  com,  8,772  of  Irish 
and  11,880  of  sweet  potatoes,  5,961  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, and  6,167  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  841 
horses,  1,146  mules  and  asses,  1,861  milch  cows, 


8,821  other  cattle,  8,002  sheep,  and  8,282  sidne; 
1  manufactory  of  agricultural  implements,  1  of 
sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  1  of  cars,  2  of  iron  cast- 
ings, 5  flour  mills,  4  saw  mills,  and  2  railroad 
repair  shops.    Capital,  Coffeeville. 

TAX,  the  popular  name  for  plants  of  the 
genus  Diasearaa  (named  in  honor  of  the  Gretk 
naturalist  Dioscorides),  and  in  the  sonthem 
states  applied  rerj 
generally  to  light-col- 
ored varieties  of  the 
sweet  potato.  (See  Po- 
tato,   SWKET.)     It  is 

the  type  and  most  \m- 
portant  genus  of  i 
small  order  of  endo- 
genous plants,  the  Di- 
oscorcBocea^  or  yam 
family,  mostly  topi- 
cal, with  large  tuber- 
ous or  knotted  roots. 
twining  stems,  ukI 
small  dioecioQS  flow- 
ers; another  genus  is 
described  under  Tob- 
TOI8B  Plant,  and  the 
engraving  there  given 
^^^^ illustrates     the    gen- 

eral appearance  of  the 
yams  as  to  vine  and 
foliage.  The  leaves  in  Dioscoraa  are  petioled, 
alternate,  but  sometimes  opposite,  and  netted- 
veined ;  the  flowers  are  in  small  axillary  ra- 
cemes or  panicles,  the  sterile  consisting  of  i 


Yam  (DioAconea  aUU). 

six-parted  perianth  with  as  many  stamens: 
the  fertile  of  a  three-celled  ovary  snrmonDtw 
by  a  perianth,  and  three  styles  and  rip«"l°f 
into  a  three-winged,  three-celled  pod.  wbicn 
when  ripe  splits  through  the  wings  to  libeniw 
the  one  or  few  seeds  contained  in  each  cen 
Though  generally  tropical,  one  species,  i^- 
villosa,  the  wild  yam,  is  found  as  far  nortu 
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«8  New  England,  and  is  very  common  south- 
ward ;  it  grows  in  thickets,  running  over 
bushes,  and  is  conspicuous  in  the  autumn  bj 
its  large  clusters  of  pods,  which  are  much 
in  request  for  skeletonizing  and  for  winter 
bouquets ;  though  called  D,  tiUoMy  the  plant 
is  usually  nearly  smooth,  or  at  most  the  leaves 
are  slightly  downy  below.  The  leaves,  com- 
monly alternate,  are  sometimes  opposite,  and 
even  in  fours,  heart-shaped  at  base,  conspicu- 
ously pointed  at  the  apex,  and  with  0  to  11 
strong  ribs ;  flowers  greenish  yellow.  On  ac- 
count of  its  pleasing,  dense  foliage,  this  is 
sometimes  cultivated  to  cover  low  screens  and 
arbors.  The  yams  cultivated  in  tropical  coun- 
tries, and  occasionally  as  a  curiosity  in  the 
southern  states,  all  form  very  large,  thick, 
tuberous  roots,  differing  in  size,  shape,  and 
color;  they  sometimes  weigh  80  or  40  lbs., 
and  are  irregular  shapeless  masses,  or  turnip- 
shaped  and  3  ft.  or  more 
long ;  some  are  white 
and  others  purplish 
throughout,  and  the 
skin  is  of  various  shades 
from  whitish  to  nearly 
black.  There  are  many 
varieties,  derived  from 
D»  satita,  D.  alata^  D, 
aculeata,  and  several 
others,  all  natives  of  the 
East  Indies  ;  having 
been  long  cultivated  in 
the  West  Indies  and 
South  America,  some 
have  become  naturalized 
in  those  countries,  in 
which  there  are  also 
several  native  species. 
The  roots  contain  a 
large  amount  of  starch, 
about  25  per  cent,  in 
some,,  but  they  are 
rather  coarse,  and  are 
not  generally  esteemed 
by  Europeans ;  they  are 
eaten  either  roasted  or 
boiled,  and  a  meal  is 
prepared  from  them  for 
use  in  puddings  and 
cakes.  Occasionally  the 
roots  are  imported, 
chiefly  as  an  attractive 
curiosity  at  the  West 
India  fruit  stores. 
When  the  rot,  about 
1845,  threatened  the  ex- 
termination of  the  pota- 
to, a  general  search  was 
made  for  some  edible 
tuber  or  root  that  would 
serve  as  a  substitute; 
among  those  proposed,  none  were  more  prom- 
inent than  the  Chinese  yam  (D.  batataa,  or  D, 
Japanica  of  some),  which  had  been  long  in  cul- 
tivation in  China  and  Japan,  and  which  was 


CUmm  YftiB  (DkwoonBft 
tMtatas). 


introduced  into  Europe  by  the  French  consul 
at  Shanghai,  and  soon  after  was  brought  to 
this  country,  where  for  a  while  it  created 
much  interest.  It  forms  a  long  club-shaped 
root,  2  ft.  or  more  long,  and  largest  at  the 
lower  end;  the  vines  run  from  10  to  20  ft. 
in  length,  and  have  rich,  dark  green,  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  in  the  axils  of  which  are  pro- 
duced bulblets  smaller  than  an  ordinary  pea, 
from  which,  or  from  cuttings  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  root,  the  plant  is  propagated. 
The  root  is  remarkably  white  within,  rather 
mucilaginous,  and  when  cooked  is  much  es- 
teemed by  many,  but,  lacking  the  dry  starchy 
character  of  the  potato,  not  likely  to  be  gen- 
erally popular ;  it  is  boiled,  roasted,  or  fried. 
The  great  obstacle  to  its  general  cultivation  is 
the  difficulty  of  taking  the  crop ;  the  depth  to 
which  the  roots  go  perpendicularly  downward 
makes  the  digging  of  them  very  expensive; 
theii*  shape,  being  largest  below,  renders  it 
impossible  to  pull  them,  and  their  extreme 
brittleness  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
extract  tliem  without  breaking.  The  plant  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  the  roots  remain  in  the 
ground  during  the  severest  winters  without 
injury.  Its  cultivation  is  now  confined  to 
amateurs  who  are  wiUing  to  be  at  the  trouble 
of  digging  the  roots,  and  it  is  sometimes  seen 
growing  as  an  ornamental  vine;  animals  are 
fond  of  the  herbage,  and  it  has  been  proposed 
in  France  to  grow  it  as  a  forage  plant,  sowing 
the  bulblets  broadcast.  A  variety  or  species, 
Decaisne's  yam  (D.  Deeaitneana\  has  been 
recently  introduced  into  France ;  its  roots  are 
inferior  in  quality  to  the  preceding,  and  not 
so  large  as  an  ordinary  potato. 

TAMAfiKA,  a  S.  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  it  ex- 
pands into  Lake  St.  Peter ;  area,  261  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1871,  16,817,  of  whom  15,800  were  oi 
French  origin  or  descent.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Nicolet  river,  and  by  the  St.  Francis  and  Ya- 
maaka,  which  here  empty  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence.   Capital,  St.  Francois. 

YAMHILL^  a  N.  W.  county  of  Oregon,  bound- 
ed £.  by  tne  Willamette  river,  bordering  W. 
on  the  Coast  mountains,  and  intersect^  by 
the  Yamhill  river;  area,  750  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1870, 5,012 ;  in  1875,  5,447.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating, and  the  soil,  particularly  in  the  east, 
fertile.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Oregon  Central 
railroad.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
874,898  bushels  of  wheat,  219,989  of  oats, 
11,627  of  barley,  81,610  of  potatoes,  65,100  lbs. 
of  wool,  103,162  of  butter,  and  7,261  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  4,202  horses,  6,100  cattle, 
18,851  sheep,  and  18,602  swine;  8  flour  mills, 
and  4  saw  mills.    Capital,  Lafayette. 

TilVCET,  a  N.  W.  county  of  North  Carolina, 
bordering  on  Tennessee,  and  bounded  N.  by 
the  Nolichucky  river;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  5,909,  of  whom  808  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  lies  between 
Iron  mountain  and  the  Blue  Ridge.  Mt  Mitch- 
ell, in  the  S.  E.  part,  is  about  6,500  ft  above 
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the  level  of  the  sea.  The  chief  prodaotions  in 
1870  were  20,514  hashels  of  wheat,  113,683  of 
Indian  corn,  28,207  of  oats,  2,727  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, 8,980  of  wool,  5,211  of  tobacco,  and  511 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  760  horses,  1,963 
milch  cows,  2,702  other  cattle,  5,518  sheep, 
and  8,244  swine.     Capital,  Barnsville. 

TABruri.    SeeJANiNA. 

TANEEE,  a  familiar  term  applied  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Eng- 
land states,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  of  1861  employed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  seceded  states  to  designate  those  who  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  government.  Foreigners 
have  generally  applied  the  term  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  habitually  in  a  disparaging  sense, 
to  dl  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  Of  the 
many  etymologies  assigned  to  the  word,  the 
most  probable  is  that  of  Heoke welder,  viz. : 
that  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  English  by 
the  North  American  Indians,  who  pronounced 
it  Yenghees  or  Yanghees. 

TAHriLEE  DOODLE,  a  tune  that  since  the  revo- 
lutionary war  has  been  popular  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  become  one  of  our  national 
airs.  It  was  known  as  long  ago  as  the  reign 
of  Oharles  I.,  being  then  sung  to  the  nursery 
rhyme  "  Lucy  Lockit  lost  her  pocket''  In  the 
time  of  Cromwell  it  was  sung  to  the  following 
rhyme,  in  which  the  words  by  which  it  is 
known  first  appear : 

^  Yankee  Doodle  came  to  tovra 
Upon  a  Kentish  pony ; 
He  stuck  a  feather  In  his  hat. 
And  called  him  Maccaroni.^^ 

It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  to  satirize 
Cromwell.  The  tune  was  played  by  the  British 
bands  in  colonial  times,  and  during  the  Ameri- 
can revolution  various  doggerel  verses  were 
sung  to  it,  many  of  them  in  ridicule  of  the 
Americans.  In  1861  the  legislature  of  South 
Carolina,  by  enactment,  forbade  the  use  of  the 
tune  in  that  state. 

TiNKTON,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Dakota,  sepa- 
rated from  Nebraska  by  the  Missouri  river, 
and  intersected  by  the  Dakota;  area,  about 
620  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  2,097.  The  Dakota 
Southern  railroad  terminates  at  the  county  seat. 
The  river  bottoms  are  very  fertile.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  18,225  bushels  of 
wheat,  8,855  of  Indian  com,  15,075  of  oats, 
12,459  of  potatoes,  7,000  lbs.  of  wool,  5,060  of 
butter,  and  8,177  tons  of  hay.  There  were  848 
horses,  479  milch  cows,  1,315  other  cattle,  965 
sheep,  and  288  swine.  Capital,  Yankton,  which 
is  also  the  capital  of  the  territory. 

TiNKTON,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Dakota 
territory,  county  seat  of  Yankton  co.,  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  980  m.  above  its 
junction  with  the  Mississippi,  and  7  m.  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Dakota,  about  500  m.  W. 
by  N.  of  Chicago ;  lat.  42°  45'  N.,  Ion.  97°  80' 
W.;  pop.  in  1870,  787;  in  1876,  locally  esti- 
mated at  3,600.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a 
smooth  plateau,  surrounded  on  the  north  and 
west  by  smooth  high  slopes.    The  river  bank 


is  here  high  and  protected  by  stone.  The  site 
comprises  about  800  acres.  The  streets  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles,  those  mnning  £. 
and  W.  being  80  ft.  wide  and  those  N.  and  S. 
100  ft.,  except  Broadway,  which  is  180  ft.,  and 
Douglas  avenue,  120  ft.  The  buildings  are 
chiefly  of  wood,  but  there  are  many  brick  and 
stone  blocks  and  residences.  The  city  is  the 
W.  terminus  of  the  Dakota  Southern  railroad, 
which  connects  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  with  lines 
for  the  east.  The  shipments  of  produce  and 
receipts  of  lumber  and  farm  machinery  are 
important  It  is  the  point  of  reshipment  of 
government  supplies  for  many  military  posts 
and  Indian  agencies  on  or  near  the  river  above. 
The  Missouri  river  transportation  company 
runs  ten  steamers  of  from  250  to  400  tons  from 
this  point  during  the  season  of  navigation  as 
far  as  Fort  Benton,  Montana.  Yankton  is 
also  a  depot  of  supplies  for  the  Black  hills. 
There  are  four  large  grain  elevators,  railroad 
machine  shops,  a  foundery  and  machine  shop, 
a  tobacco  and  cigar  factory,  two  breweries, 
two  flouring  mills,  a  national  bank,  two  private 
banks,  and  two  large  hotels.  The  city  nas  ex- 
cellent free  public  schools,  including  a  high 
school,  with  fine  new  buildings  and  an  enroll- 
ment of  more  than  600  out  of  a  school  popula- 
tion (5  to  21  years)  of  867.  A  daily  and  three 
weekly  (one  German)  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished. The  territorial  library  contains  2,100 
volumes,  that  of  the  historic^  society  1,300, 
and  the  ladies^  library  600.  There  are  seven 
churches  (Baptist,  Congregational,  Episcopal, 
Lutheran,  Mennonite,  Methodist,  and  Roman 
Catholic). — Yankton  derives  its  name  from  the 
Yankton  band  of  Sioux  Indians,  who  formerly 
occupied  the  site  as  their  council  ground. 
They  ceded  the  region  to  the  United  States  in 
1859,  when  a  trading  post  was  established. 
The  city  was  incorporated  in  1869,  and  rein-\ 
corporated  in  1878. 

TAlflLTONS.    See  Sioux. 

TAFOCK,  or  Water  Opwnn,  a  rare  marsupial 
animal  of  the  genus  chirometes  (111.),  of  which 


Tapock  (Chironectes  variegatus). 

the  only  described  species  is  C,  rarteffaivs^ 
found  in  Guiana  and  Brazil.  The  hind  feet  are 
powerful  swimming  organs;  the  fore  feet  are 
long,  with  an  elongation  of  the  pisiform  bone 
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resembling  a  rndimentary  sixth  toe;  the  fe- 
males have  a  perfect  pouch;  the  habits  are 
aquatic.  It  has  large  cheek  poaches,  and  some 
of  the  lower  molars  have  their  tubercles  ar- 
ranged in  a  longitudinal  series.  The  length 
is  about  2  ft.,  of  which  the  tail  is  18  in.,  in 
proportions  like  the  common  brown  rat ;  the 
fur  is  soft  and  thick,  gray  above,  with  large 
sootj-blaok  patches,  especially  on  the  back,  and 
white  below.  In  habits  it  resembles  the  otters, 
with  which  it  was  long  classed ;  it  is  an  excel- 
lent diver  and  swimmer,  and  feeds  upon  small 
fish,  crustaceans,  and  otner  aquatic  animals.    * 

TAQPIS,  or  HIaqilg,  an  Indian  tribe  in  Sonora, 
Mexico,  occupying  Gocorin,  Bacnm,  Torin,  and 
five  other  towns  on  the  Yaqui  river.  They 
are  allied  to  the  Pimas,  and  their  language  is 
a  dialect  of  the  Gahita.  They  are  mild  and 
tractable,  but  independent  and  brave  in  war. 
They  are  industrious,  and  make  good  farm  la- 
borers, miners,  and  boatmen.  They  weave  cot- 
ton and  agave,  and  make  good  pottery.  They 
have  a  large  stock  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle. 
Catholic  missions  were  begun  among  them  in 
1590.  As  a  nation  they  are  ruled  by  their  own 
laws,  and  make  their  towns  asylums,  never 
surrendering  a  fugitive.  They  revolted  against 
Spanish  and  Mexican  rule  in  1786,  1825,  1882, 
and  1841.  In  1825  and  1882  they  were  led  by 
Banderas,  an  able  'and  eloquent  commander, 
who  was  finally  defeated  by  Gen.  Urea.  They 
speak  in  a  loud  rough  tone,  and  their  name  is 
said  to  mean  ^*  He  who  shouts." 

TAEKAND,  a  city  of  East  Tnrkistan,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Yarkand,  about  105  m.  (ac- 
cording to  the  latest  maps)  S.  E.  of  Eashgar ; 
lat  88"*  20'  N.,lon.  77°  30' E. ;  pop.  estimated  by 
some  at  more  than  100,000,  but  by  late  author- 
ities at  80,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  earthen 
wall,  and  has  two  stone  citadels,  one  on  the  S. 
side  and  one  within  the  walls.  The  streets  are 
intersected  by  canals.  There  are  many  cara- 
vansaries and  mosques,  two  large  bazaars,  and 
several  Mohammedan  colleges.  Silk,  cotton, 
linen,  and  woollen  cloths  are  manufactured, 
and  an  active  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  sur- 
rounding cities.  The  trade  in  horses  is. im- 
portant, and  horse  flesh  is  sold  in  the  markets. 
Yarkand  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan kingdom  of  Eashgar,  and  was  con- 
quered by  the  Chinese  in  1757.  In  1868  a  re- 
volt broke  out,  which  resulted  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  Chinese  and  the  formation  of  a  Moham- 
medan government,  with  the  capital  at  Eash- 
gar.— ^The  river  Yarkand  rises  in  the  Eara- 
korum  mountains,  flows  N.  W.  and  N.  E.,  and 
joins  the  Eashgar  more  than  800  m.  below 
the  city.  The  united  streams  form  the  Tarim, 
which  drains  the  great  plain  of  East  Turkistan 
and  empties  into  Lake  Lob. 

TiRMOOTH.  L  A  S.  W.  county  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  intersected  by  Tusket  river ;  area, 
738  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  18,550,  of  whom 
11,707  were  of  English,  4,852  of  French,  1,004 
of  Irish,  and  603  of  Scotch  origin  or  descent. 


The  coast  is  deeply  indented,  and  the  surface  is 
extremely  diversified  with  mountains,  rivers, 
and  lakes.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefiy  engaged 
in  fishing.  IL  A  port  of  entry  and  the  capital 
of  the  county,  on  a  bay  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of 
the  province,  140  m.  S.  W.  of  Halifax ;  pop.  in 
1871,  5,835.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and 
weU  cultivated  country.  Ship  building  and 
fishing  are  largely  engaged  in.  The  value  of 
imports  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1874,  was 
$645,779;  of  exports,  $272,277.  Yarmouth 
contains  many  fine  buildings,  several  hotels 
and  banks,  and  manufactories  of  iron  castings, 
machinery,  and  wooden  ware.  Two  weekly 
newspapers  are  published.  The  Western  Coun- 
ties railroad,  now  building  (1876),  is  to  connect 
the  town  with  Annapolis. 

TimoVIB,  a  municipal  borough  and  sea- 
port in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  England,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yare,  19  m.  £.  of  Norwich ;  pop. 
in  1871,  41,792.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  which  is  crossed  by  a  drawbridge.  The 
main  part  of  the  borough,  known  as  Great 
Yarmouth,  occupies  a  narrow  peninsula  about 
1  m.  long  and  i  m.  wide,  between  the  sea  on 
the  east  and  the  Yare  on  the  west,  on  which 
side  is  a  fine  quay  about  1  m.  long.  Great 
Yarmouth  contains  the  guildhall,  the  town  haU, 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  founded  in  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus,  a  monument  to  Nel- 
son 144  ft  high,  and  a  theatre.  It  has  about 
40  churches,  of  which  about  one  fourth  belong 
to  the  church  of  England.  Little  Yarmouth, 
on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Yare,  consisting  mainly 
of  private  residences,  and  the  village  of  Gorle- 
stone  on  the  south  toward  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor,  were  annexed  to  the  borough  by 
the  reform  act  of  1882.  The  harbor,  built  and 
maintained  at  great  expense  and  defended  by 
coast  batteries,  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  200 
tons.  In  1878,  1,342  British  vessels  of  147,- 
720  tons,  and  184  foreign  vessels  of  20 J 80 
tons,  entered  the  port.  The  exports  were 
valued  at  £109,820.  Yarmouth  is  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  herring  fishery  of  England. 
Ship  building  is  carried  on,  and  crapes  and 
other  silk  goods  are  manufactured. — The  site 
of  Yarmouth  was  formerly  the  bed  of  an  es- 
tuary, and  became  solid  ground  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  11th  century.  The  month  of  the 
river  has  since  1350  been  diverted  about  4  m. 
to  tlie  south.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  a  wall 
6,720  ft.  long,  with  10  gates  and  16  towers, 
was  built  around  three  sides  of  the  town. 

TAR08U?  (Russ.  Yaroslavl).  I.  A  central 
government  of  European  Russia  (formerly  a 
grand  duchy),  bordering  on  Novgorod,  Volog- 
da, Eostroma,  Vladimir,  and  Tver ;  area, 
18,750  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,000,748.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Volga  and  several  smaller  riv- 
ers, including  the  Mologa.  The  country  is  flat, 
and  occasionally  marshy;  the  production  of 
grain  is  inadequate  for  the  consumption,  but 
cattle  and  vegetables  are  more  abundant.  Fish 
are  largely  exported.  The  chief  commercial 
place  is  Rybinsk.    II.  A  city,  capital  of  the 
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government,  at  the  junction  of  the  Kotorosl 
and  the  Volga,  150  m.  N.  E.  of  Mosoow ;  pop. 
in  1867,  87,275.  It  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  has 
more  than  60  churches,  several  convents,  a 
theological  seminary,  a  richly  endowed  Ijceam 
and  other  schools,  manufactories  of  woollen, 
linen,  silk,  hells,  &c.,  and  much  trade. 

TAEOSLAY,  grand  duke  of  Russia.  See  Rus- 
sia, vol.  xiv.,  p.  489. 

TAERELL,  WiDlui,  a  British  naturalist,  bom 
in  St  Jameses,  Westminster,  in  June,  1784,  died 
in  Yarmouth  in  September,  1856.  He  was  a 
newspaper  agent,  and  became  a  naturalist  from 
being  a  sportsman.  In  1824  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Linnaoan  society,  and  hence- 
forth constantly  contributed  to  its  *^  Transac- 
tions" and  to  other  periodical  publications 
on  natural  history.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  zoological  society,  and  con- 
tributed 17  papers  to  the  first  volume  of  its 
transactions.  Although  self-taught,  his  ana- 
tomical descriptions  are  remarkable  for  their 
accuracy.  He  was  the  first  to  prove  that  the 
whitebait  is  a  distinct  species  of  fish,  and  not 
the  young  of  the  shad  or  herring.  Besides 
about  70  monographs,  he  wrote  **  The  History 
of  British  Fishes"  (2  vols.  8vo,  1885-6;  sup- 
plement, 1839 ;  8d  ed.,  with  a  memoir,  1859), 
and  "The  History  of  British  Birds"  (8  vols., 
1839-'48 ;  8d  ed.,  1856).  These  works  contain 
interesting  descriptions  and  wood  engravings 
of  all  the  species  of  British  birds  and  fishes. 

TIRROW  (A.  S.  gearwe)y  the  common  name 
fof  AohilUa  millefolium^  a  plant  of  the  com- 
posite family,  sometimes  called  milfoil,  intro- 
duced from  Eu- 
rope, where,  as 
well  as  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  this 
country,  it  is  a 
common  weed, 
especially  around 
settlements.  The 
genus  Achillea 
belongs  to  the 
same  subfamily 
with  chamomile, 
wormwood,  tan- 
sy, and  other 
strong  -  smelling 
composites,  and 
contains  a  large 
number  of  spe- 
cies ;  the  one 
known  as  yar- 
row is  a  peren- 
nial, with  a  creeping  rootstock ;  the  plant  ap- 
pears in  spring  as  a  fiat  dense  cluster,  6  to  12 
in.  across,  of  finely  and  beautifully  dissected 
leaves ;  later  in  the  season  there  rise  from  the 
centre  of  this  simple  leafy  stems,  bearing  at 
the  top  a  dense  terminal  fiat-topped  corymb  of 
small  white  fiowers ;  the  few  rays  are  toothed 
at  the  apex,  and  are  fertile,  as  are  the  whitish 
disk  fiowers.  Occasionally  the  fiowers  are 
tinged  pinkish,  and  sometimes  a  deep  rose 
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color,  a  form  often  found  in  gardens  as  A 
roMa.  The  fiowers  and  leaves  have  a  bitter 
and  astringent  taste,  and  an  aromatic  odor,  due 
to  a  volatile  oil,  which  when  separated  by  dis- 
tillation is  of  a  fine  blue  color.  Yarrow  was 
formerly  much  used  as  a  vulnerary  and  to 
suppress  internal  hsBmorrhages,  and  is  stUl  oc- 
casionally employed  as  a  tonic  and  astringent. 
In  some  parts  of  Sweden  it  is  put  into  beer  as 
a  substitute  for  hops.  Though  generally  re- 
garded as  a  weed,  it  appears  to  possess  consid- 
erable nutritive  properties,  and  it  has  been 
recommended  in  England  as  an  addition  to 
pastures.  The  double  form  of  A,  ptarmiee^  or 
sneezewort,  with  white  fiowers,  is  cultivated, 
as  are  also  the  yellow-fiowered  A.  tomentasa 
and  some  others. 

TAlBOWy  a  river  of  Selkirkshire,  Scotland, 
which  rises  at  Yarrow  Gleugh,  1^  m.  E.  of 
Loch  Skene,  and  pursues  a  general  E.  N.  £. 
course  of  25  m.,  fiowin^  through  Lochs  Lowes 
and  St.  Mary,  and  uniting  with  the  Ettrick,  a 
tributary  of  the  Tweed,  1^  m.  above  Selkirk. 
Its  current  is  fierce  and  precipitous.  On  its 
banks  are  the  ruins  of  Newark  castle,  and  Bow- 
hill,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Buocleuch.  It  re- 
ceives about  40  small  tributaries. 

YiSST.    See  Jasst. 

YATES,  a  W.  county  of  New  York,  bounded 
E.  by  Seneca  lake,  and  W.  partly  by  Ganan- 
daigua  and  Crooked  (now  Keuka)  lakes,  the 
latter  extending  half  way  across  the  middle  of 
the  county;  area,  about  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  19,595 ;  in  1875,  19,686.  The  surface  is 
generally  undulating  or  hilly,  and  the  soil  is  a 
fertile  sandy  loam.  Iron  ore  is  found.  The 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Northern  Central 
railroad,  and  by  the  Crooked  Lake  canal.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  414,869  bushels 
of  wheat,  28,375  of  rye,  887,983  of  Indian  com, 
607,165  of  oats,  854,067  of  barley,  80,608  of 
buckwheat,  169,692  of  potatoes,  670,272  lbs.  of 
butter,  41,614  of  cheese,  40^3,176  of  wool,  and 
89,575  tons  of  hay.  There  were  6,692  horses, 
6,511  milch  cows,  6,491  other  cattle,  74,439 
sheep,  and  5,656  swine;  5  manufactories  of 
agricultural  implements,  8  of  bricks,  23  of  car- 
riages and  wagons,  11  of  saddlery  and  harness, 
5  fionr  mills,  2  distilleries,  8  planing  mills,  and 
7  saw  mills.    Capital,  Penn  Yan. 

YATiS,  Etemd  HsdgMNi^  an  English  novelist, 
bom  in  July,  1881.  He  is  the  son  of  an  actor, 
and  was  for  several  years  employed  in  the 
London  post  office  as  chief  of  the  missings 
letter  department,  retiring  in  1872.  He  has 
been  editor  of  "Our  Miscellany,"  "Temple 
Bar,"  and  "Tinsley's"  magazines,  and  no-w 
(1876)  edits  the  "  World  "  newspaper.  In 
1872-'3  he  lectured  in  the  United  States. 
He  has  published  "My  Haunts  and  their  Fre- 
quenters "  (1854) ;  "  After  Office  Hours  " 
(1861) ;  "  Broken  to  Harness  "  (1864) ;  "  Pages 
in  Waiting,"  "Running  the  Gauntlet,"  and 
"The  Business  of  Pleasure"  (1866);  "Land 
at  Last"  and  "  Kissing  the  Rod  "  (1866) ;  "  The 
Forlorn  Hope"  and  "Black  Sheep"  (1867); 
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"The  Rock  Ahead"  (1868);  "Wrecked  in 
Port"  (1869);  "  Dr.  Wainwright's  Padent" 
(1870)  ;  "  Nobody's  Fortune  "  (1871)  ;  and 
"  The  Impending  Sword  "  (1874\  With  F.  E. 
Smedlej  he  wrote  "  Mirth  and  Metre,  by  Two 
Merry  Men"  (1854).  He  has  also  written 
some  dramas,  and  was  for  six  years  theatrical 
critic  of  the  "  Daily  News." 

TATES,  Wmfaui,  an  English  missionary,  bom 
at  Longhborough,  Leicestershire,  Dec.  16, 1792, 
died  at  sea,  July  8,  1845.  He  studied  at  Bris- 
tol college,  and  sailed  for  Calcutta,  April  16, 
1815,  as  a  Baptist  missionary.  He  settled  at 
Serampore,  where  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Carey 
he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  translating  and  to 
preparing  text  books.  He  visited  England  and 
America  in  1827-9 ;  and  in  1845  he  embarked 
for  England  on  account  of  his  health,  but  died 
on  the  passage  up  the  Red  sea.  He  translated 
the  whole  Bible  into  Bengalee ;  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  most  of  the  Old  into  Sanskrit;  and 
the  New  Testament  into  Hindee  and  Hindos- 
tanee.  Among  his  most  important  works  are : 
*^  Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  Language  "  (Cal- 
cutta, 1820);  "Sanskrit  Vocabulary"  (1820); 
"Essay  on  Sanskrit  Alliteration;"  "Intro- 
duction to  the  Hindostani  Language"  (in  8 
parts,  1827);  "Hindostani  and  English  Dic- 
tionary" (1836);  and  "Biblical  Apparatus" 
(in  4  parts,  1837).  After  his  death  was  pub- 
lished from  his  manuscript  an  "Introduction 
to  the  Bengali  Language,"  edited  by  J.  Wenger 
(2  vols.,  1847;  reprinted  under  the  title  "  Ben- 
gali Grammar,"  1864). 

TIIFPON9  an  aboriginal  name  for  ilex  eamne^ 
a  North  American  shrub  which  derives  its  spe- 
cific name  from  easeena^  by  which  it  was  also 
known  to  the  Indians.  The  characters  of  the 
genus  ilex  are  given  under  Hollt,  this  species, 
like  that,  belonging  to  the  section  with  ever- 
green leaves.  It  is  a  slender  shrub  growing  8 
to  12,  and  sometimes  15  ft.  high,  with  short, 
spreading  branches,  which  often  terminate  in 
a  sharp  point  or  spine,  on  which  account  it  has 
been  proposed  as  a  hedge  plant.  The  leaves, 
seldom  over  an  inch  loug,  are  oval  or  oblong, 
obtuse,  thick  and  shining,  but  without  the 
large  spiny  teeth  of  those  of  the  holly,  the 
margins  being  merely  scalloped  by  small  round- 
ed serratures ;  the  flowers  and  abundant  scar- 
let fruit  much  as  in  the  holly.  This  species  is 
found  in  light  sandy  soils  from  Virginia  to 
Florida,  and  never  at  any  great  distance  from 
the  coast;  it  has  proved  to  be  hardy  as  far 
north  as  Philadelphia,  and  is  worthy  of  culti- 
vation as  an  ornamental  shrub  wherever  it  will 
endure  the  winters.  The  Indians  held  it  in 
high  esteem,  and  the  early  travellers  in  the 
Carolinas  mention  its  leaves  as  an  article  of 
considerable  traffic  between  the  coast  tribes 
and  those  living  further  inland.  An  infusion 
of  the  slightly  roasted  leaves  produces  effects 
similar  to  those  of  the  Paraguay  tea  (see  Mat£), 
which  is  another  species  of  ilex,  being  at  first 
exhilarating  if  taken  in  moderate  quantities, 
but  in  excess  acting  powerfully  as  an  emetic. 


diuretic,  and  purgative.  The  Indians,  especial- 
ly those  of  the  Creek  nation,  made  use  of  the 
infusion,  under  the  name  of  "  black  drink,"  in 
their  most  solemn  ceremonies.  A  very  strong 
infusion  being  made  for  state  occanons,  this 
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was  drunk  by  the  men  only;  its  first  effects 
were  those  of  a  stimulant,  but  as  the  quantity 
taken  was  increased,  one  after  another  yielded 
to  its  emetic  powers,  and  the  ability  to  resist 
these  the  longest  was  regarded  as  an  indication 
of  superiority.  Excessive  vomiting  was  con- 
sidered necessary  to  a  proper  purification  for 
their  ceremonials,  and  the  drinking  was  con- 
tinued until  the  tea  was  rejected  unchanged  in 
appearance.  On  account  of  its  emetic  proper- 
ties th^  shrub  has  been  called  /.  tomitoriaj 
which  name,  however  descriptive,  cannot  su- 
persede the  older  /.  eamne.  In  North  Caro- 
lina, according  to  Barton  ("  Collections  "),  the 
people  make  use  of  it  to  purify  and  improve 
brackish  water,  a  few  leaves  being  boiled  in 
it  for  a  short  time.  Where  the  plant  grows 
naturally  its  leaves  are  used  as  a  domestic  medi- 
cine, to  act  as  a  diuretic,  emetic,  or  purgative, 
according  to  the  quantity  administered.  They 
are  also  used  in  moderate  quantities  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  ordinary  tea. 

TiYAFiL  the  N.  E.  county  of  Arizona, 
bounded  N.  by  Utah  and  E.  by  New  Mexico ; 
area,  over  50,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,142. 
The  Colorado  river  crosses  the  N.  W.  comer, 
passing  through  deep  and  precipitous  canons. 
The  N.  E.  comer  is  watered  by  a  tributary  of 
the  Rio  San  Juan,  the  S.  part  by  several  afflu- 
ents of  the  Gila,  and  the  S.  W.  comer  by  the 
Rio  Santa  Maria,  a  branch  of  Bill  Williams 
fork.  The  Colorado  Chiquito,  for  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  its  course  walled  in  by  precipi- 
tous cafions,  fiows  N.  W.  through  the  county 
near  the  centre,  and  empties  into  the  Colorado. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  surface  has  an  ele- 
vation of  5,000  01:  6,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
some  parts  rise  much  higher.    There  are  nu' 
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meroQs  moontaln  ranges,  generallj  ranning 
N.  and  S.  The  N.  part  is  mostly  nnezplored. 
The  central  and  £.  portions  contain  valuable 
farming,  pastoral,  and  mining  lands.  The  set- 
tlements are  in  the  southwest,  in  the  mining 
regions  of  Prescott  and  Wiokenbarg.  The 
soU  here  is  fertile,  and  pine  forests  abound. 
Gold  and  silver  are  foand.  In  the  northeast 
are  the  Moqui  Indians.    Capital,  Prescott. 

TAZOOy  a  river  of  Mississippi,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Tallahatchie  and  Yalobusha 
rivers  at  Greenwood  in  Leflore  co.  From  the 
junction  it  pursues  a  serpentine  course,  gener- 
ally bearing  8.  W.,  till  it  enters  the  Mississip- 
pi above  Vicksburg.  Its  length  is  240  m.  It 
is  very  narrow,  deep,  and  sluggish,  flowing 
through  a  rich  alluvial  country,  and  is  naviga- 
ble throughout.  The  Talli^atohie  is  navigable 
by  steamers  in  high  stages  of  water  to  Panola, 
and  the  Yalobusha  to  Grenada. 

TAZOOy  a  W,  county  of  Mississippi,  bounded 
S.  £.  by  Big  Black  river,  and  intersected  by 
the  Yazoo ;  area,  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
17,279,  of  whom  12,896  were  colored.  The 
surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  a  rich  alluvium. 
The  Mississippi  Central  railroad  passes  along 
the  E.  extremity.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  290,443  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
5,171  of  Irish  and  85,609  of  sweet  potatoes, 
and  26,047  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  1,988 
horses,  2,776  mules,  and  asses,  8,040  milch 
cows,  7,568  other  cattle,  1,838  sheep,  and 
11,261  swine.    Capital,  Yazoo  City. 

TEAMESLWilliaa  FrMeItd^  an  English  painter, 
born  in  Taganrog,  Russia,  where  his  father 
was  British  consul,  in  1836.  He  studied  in 
London,  and  spent  several  years  in  Florence, 
returning  to  England  in  1868.  In  1866  he  be- 
came an  associate  of  the  royal  academy.  His 
works,  consisting  of  historical  and  genre  pic- 
tures and  landscapes,  include  ^^The  Toilet," 
"The  Rescue,"  "Lady  Jane  Grey  resisting 
Feckenham^s  Efforts  to  convert  her,"  "The 
Fugitive  Jacobite,"  "  Sir  Thomas  More  taken 
to  the  Tower,"  "The  Infirm  Child  near  the 
Fireside,"  "The  Young  Knight  Arming," 
"  Monks  Scourging  Themselves,"  and  "  Recep- 
tion of  the  French  Ambassadors  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  after  the  St.  Bartholomew  Massacre." 

TEAR,  a  period  of  time  well  known  within 
and  near  the  temperate  zones  of  the  earth  as 
that  in  which  the  four  seasons  run  through 
their  course,  and  indicated  upon  all  parts  of 
the  earth^s  surface  by  the  apparent  return  of 
the  sun  at  midday  to  the  same  position  in  the 
heavens,  as  from  its  place  at  our  summer  or 
winter  solstice  forth  and  back  to  the  same 
place  again,  the  length  of  which  period  corre- 
sponds nearly  to  the  time  of  366J  diurnal  revo- 
lutions of  the  earth  (i,  e.,  days).  For  the  as- 
tronomical principles  that  determine  or  explain 
many  of  the  points  in  relation  to  the  year,  see 
AsTBONOMT,  Sun,  Moon,  Preobssion  of  thb 
Equinoxes,  and  Nutation. — The  year,  as  just 
defined,  or  that  in  which  the  sun,  from  having 
its  place  over  either  tropic,  moves  to  the  other 


and  returns,  or  (what  is  the  same  thing)  start- 
ing from  the  equator  at  the  vernal  eqninox  of 
our  hemisphere  performs  its  complete  circuit 
to  the  vernal  equinox  again,  is  termed  the 
tropical  year ;  but  it  will  be  convenient,  and  is 
more  instructive,  to  define  the  year  in  general 
terms  as  the  period  in  which  the  earth  com- 
pletes the  circuit  of  her  orbit  around  the  sun. 
Like  all  such  intervals,  the  year  varies  in 
length  according  to  the  way  in  which  it  is 
measured.  If  we  consider  the  earth^s  path 
without  reference  either  to  its  shape  or  to  the 
earth^s  own  figure,  we  must  refer  her  motions 
to  the  sun  as  centre  and  to  the  surrounding 
star  sphere.  Supposing  a  line  drawn  always 
to  the  earth's  centre  from  the  sun  and  pro- 
longed to  the  star  sphere,  this  line  would  travel 
round  like  the  hand  of  a  mighty  dial ;  and  the 
time  in  which  it  would  complete  one  circuit  is 
called  the  sidereal  year.  This  period  may 
therefore  be  defined  as  the  interval  between 
the  successive  returns  of  the  earth  to  the  same 
heliocentric  position  among  the  fixed  stars,  or 
the  period  in  which  the  earth  viewed  from  the 
sun's  oentre  would  appear  to  complete  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  ecliptic  The  sidereal  year  is  not 
absolutely  constant,  because  the  earth  is  ex- 
posed to  the  perturbing  influence  of  the  other 
planets.  Its  mean  value  is  866d.  6h.  9m.  9*6s. 
Whether,  apart  from  perturbations,  the  side- 
real year  is  undergoing  a  secular  change  of 
length,  is  a  question  as  yet  undecided;  cer- 
tainly any  such  change  must  be  exceedingly 
minute. — But  instead  of  referring  the  earth's 
motion  to  the  star  sphere,  we  may  consider  it 
with  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  earth's  orbit. 
This  orbit  has  two  axes,  for  example,  and 
either  extremity  of  either  axis  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  starting  point  from  which  the  year 
might  be  measured ;  so  that  we  might  measure 
a  year  as  the  interval  between  successive  pas- 
sages of  the  perihelion,  or  of  the  aphelion,  or 
of  mean  distance  following  perihelion,  or  of 
mean  distance  following  aphelion.  Any  one 
of  these  periods  might  be  called  the  anomalis- 
tic year,  because  its  beginning  would  be  counted 
from  the  time  when  the  anomaly  either  van- 
ished or  had  its  maximum  value.  In  practice, 
however,  the  term  is  limited  to  the  year  mea- 
sured from  the  perihelion.  Thus  the  anomalis- 
tic year  is  the  interval  separating  successive 
passages  by  the  earth  of  the  perihelion  of  her 
orbit.  As  the  perihelion  advances,  the  earth, 
after  completing  a  circuit  from  perihelion  to 
the  same  heliocentric  longitude,  has  still  to 
pass  over  the  arc  by  which  perihelion  has  ad- 
vanced in  the  interval.  Accordingly  the  anom- 
alistic year  exceeds  the  sidereal  year;  its  mean 
length  at  present  is  866d.  6h.  13m.  48-6s.  It 
may  perhaps  appear  strange  to  have  the  mean 
length  at  present  spoken  of,  instead  of  the  ab- 
solute mean ;  but  the  motion  of  the  perihelion 
is  so  irregular,  and  passes  through  so  many 
varying  conditions  in  the  course  of  long  inter- 
vals of  time,  that  we  must  be  content  to  con- 
sider its  present  general  rate  of  advance.    It 
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may  be  added  that  the  interyal  between  gao- 
oessive  passages  of  the  perihelion  is  not,  as 
might  be  supposed,  equal  in  length  to  the  in- 
terval between  successive  passages  of  the  aphe- 
lion. This  is  easily  shown.  The  perihelion  is 
at  present  advanoing  at  the  rate  of  11*24''  per 
annum;  so  that,  neglecting  the  minute  gain 
while  the  earth  is  traversing  this  arc,  the 
actual  anomalistic  year,  estimated  from  the 
(perihelion,  exceeds  the  sidereal  year  by  the 
time  occupied  by  the  earth  in  traversing  an 
arc  of  11*24"  with  her  perihelion  motion  of  1* 
1'  9*9''  per  diem.  Now  if  the  anomalistic  year 
were  estimated  from  aphelion,  the  same  would 
be  true,  only  the  earth's  daily  aphelion  motion 
of  only  6T'  11*6"  must  be  substituted.  Since, 
with  the  more  rapid  motion,  the  arc  11*24" 
would  be  traversed  in  less  time,  the  anomalis- 
tic year  estimated  from  the  perihelion  is  slight- 
ly shorter  than  the  anomalistic  year  estimated 
from  aphelion.  The  length  of  the  mean  anom- 
alistic year,  however,  is  at  present  that  above 
indicated,  and  therefore  it  follows  that  at  pres- 
ent the  actual  interval  between  the  earth's 
successive  passages  of  perihelion  is  slightly 
shorter  than  the  mean  anomalistic  year. — 
Thirdly,  the  year  may  be  measured  with  refer- 
ence to  the  earth's  figure  and  position.  For 
example,  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator  cuts 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  in  a  straight  line, 
whicn  is  carried  round  with  the  earth,  moving 
almost  exactly  parallel  to  itself.  Twice  in 
each  circuit,  therefore,  this  line  passes  through 
the  son's  centre,  and  the  year  may  be  measured 
from  one  or  other  of  these  epochs.  One  cor- 
responds to  the  vernal  equinox,  the  other  to 
the  autumnal  equinox.  Astronomers  have  se- 
lected the  former  to  measure  from,  and  the 
year  thus  measured  is  called  the  tropical  year, 
or  year  of  seasons,  and  is  defined  as  the  inter- 
val between  the  earth's  successive  passages  of 
her  vernal  equinox.  Since  this  point  (when 
the  earth  viewed  from  the  sun  is  at  sOs  and  the 
sun  viewed  from  the  earth  is  at  T)  retro- 
grades, the  tropical  year  is  less  than  the  si- 
dereal year.  Its  mean  length  is  865d.  6h.  48m. 
48*68.  As  in  the  case  of  the  anomalistic  year, 
the  actual  length  of  the  tropical  year  depends 
on  the  point  from  which  it  is  measured ;  for 
the  earth's  diurnal  motion  at  the  passage  of 
her  vernal  equinox  is  not  precisely  equal  to 
her  motion  at  the  passage  of  her  autumnd 
equinox.  Thus  the  length  of  the  tropical  year 
is  not  absolutely  constant.  Its  length  at  pres- 
ent exceeds  by  nearly  18  sec.  the  length  which 
it  had  in  the  time  of  Hipparehus.  In  like 
manner  the  length  of  the  anomalistic  year  is 
slowly  variable.  The  lengths  of  the  four  sea- 
sons, astronomically  measured,  are  very  nearly 
as  follows:  from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the 
summer  solstice,  92d.  22}h. ;  from  the  latter  to 
the  autumnal  equinox,  98d.  184h. ;  from  this 
to  the  winter  solstice,  89d.  16|h. ;  from  this 
to  the  vernal  equinox,  89d.  14h. — For  an  ac- 
count of  the  years  and  calendars  of  different 
nations,  see  Calbitdab,  and  Ohbonoloot. 


TEAOT,  the  froth  which  rises  upon  the  sur- 
face of  beer  and  other  liquors  during  fermen- 
tation, consisting  principally  of  microscopic 
globules  of  a  fungoid  plant  This  plant  is 
also  found  in  that  variety  of  yeast  which  is 
developed  in  sedimentary  fermentation.  (See 
Brewing.)  The  history  of  this  plant  begins 
with  its  discovery  in  beer  by  Leeuwenhoek  in 
1680  by  microscopical  examination.  Fabroni 
in  1787  regarded  yeast  as  a  vegeto-animal  sub- 
stance residing  in  peculiar  utricles  in  grapes  as 
well  as  in  corn,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  at- 
tached great  importance  to  the  existence  of  the 
yeast  ^obules  discovered  by  Leeuwenhoek. 
Th6nard  in  1808  recognized  a  relation  between 
yeast  cells  and  fermentation,  but  most  of  the 
chemists  of  that  day  who  investigated  the  sub- 
ject of  fermentation  seem  to  have  regarded  the 
functions  of  yeast  as  having  more  of  a  chemi- 
cal than  a  physiological  nature.  In  1825  Des- 
mazidres  found  organisms  in  yeast  which  he  re- 
garded as  animals.  It  was  not  till  about  1887 
that  Cagniard  de  la  Tour  took  up  the  micro- 
scopical observations  of  Leeuwenhoek,  and,  as 
has  been  said,  "rediscovered  the  yeast  plant." 
He  declared  that  by  its  influence  the  equi- 
librium of  the  molecules  of  sugar  was  broken 
up,  and  measured  l^e  diameter  of  the  cells, 
which  he  placed  at  j^^  of  an  inch,  and  also 
observed  that  they  developed  by  budding. 
Schwaim  of  Jena  made  independently,  about 
the  same  time,  similar  discoveries.  .Their 
observations  were  confirmed  by  Quevenne, 
Mitscherlich,  and  Turpin ;  the  last  placed  the 
organism  in  the  genus  tarula  of  Persoon,  and 
this  classification  has  been  recognized  until 
very  recentiy.  Yeast  has  also  received  the 
name  of  myeoderma  vini.  The  torula  has  a 
mycelium,  and  it  is  held  that  ferments  never 
have.  Meyen,  considering  yeast  to  be  a  fun- 
gus, created  a  new  genus  for  it  under  the 
name  of  aaeeharomyees.  Etktzing  and  others 
placed  it  among  algie,  and  in  a  separate  ge- 
nus called  eryptoeocetit.  Whether  yeast  is  the 
cause  or  the  efifect,  or  simply  an  accompani- 
ment of  fermentation,  has  long  been  dirouted, 
and  it  has  not  been  positively  decided  tnat  its 
presence  is  necessary  for  the  commencement 
of  the  process  of  vinous  fermentation;  but 
the  great  weight  of  opinion  leans  toward  the 
afiirmative.  (See  Febmentation.)  The  most 
prominent  advocate  of  this  theory  is  Pasteur, 
who  has  made  numerous  elaborate  experi- 
ments, not  only  to  elucidate  the  nature  of 
yeasty  but  to  oppose  the  theory  of  sponta- 
neous generation.  Reess  and  others  have  di- 
vided the  yeast  genus  of  fungi  into  several  spe- 
cies. Of  these,  saccharomyees  eeretma^  or  the 
yeast  of  beer,  is  again  divided  into  two  varie- 
ties, sedimentary  or  bottom  and  surface  yeast; 
but  the  drawings  of  them  have  much  resem- 
blance, and  in  fact  it  is  known  that  the  one 
variety  is  readily  convertible  into  the  other 
by  cultivation.  The  sedimentary  yeast  is  de- 
veloped at  a  considerably  lower  temperature 
than  surface  yeast,  and  with  much  less  evo- 
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lation  of  oarbonic  aoid  gas.  This  want  of 
baojant  gas  is  the  cause  of  its  settling  to  the 
bottom,  and  there,  in  consequence  of  less  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  it  beoomes  less  active ;  but 


Fig.  1.— SMoharomyoeB  oe- 
revtsia— Yeast  of  ledi- 
mentarv  beor,  baddiog, 
magnifled  400  diameten. 


Fio.  2.— SaecharonnroM  c»- 
reviato— Yeast  of  sarteoe 
beer,  budding,  magnified 
400  diameters. 


its  activity  can  be  readily  restored  by  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  fermenting  mass,  in 
which  case,  after  a  few  fermentations,  the  sedi- 
mentary is  converted  into  surface  yeast.  The 
cells  of  taeelMromyees  eerevina  are  round  or 
oval  and  from  -00031  to  *00085  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  (See  figs.  1  and  2.)  The  cell  wall 
is  an  elastic  membrane  of  colorless  cellnlose, 
with  colorless  protoplasm,  which  often  contains 
small  granules,  and  one  or  two  vacuoles  con- 
taining cellular  luice.  When  the  cells  are  not 
undergoing  development  they  are  usually  sepa- 
rate ;  but  when  the  yeast  is  forming,  its  meth- 
od of  growth  causes  the  cells  to  be  joined  to 
one  another  in  pairs,  groups,  or  chains,  the  lat- 
ter being  more  particularly  the  case  in  the  rapid 
development  of  surface  yeast.  During  fermen- 
tation, or  the  development  of  yeast,  there  is 
an  elevation  of  temperature,  probably  due  to 
the  combustion  of  oxygen,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  air  or  from  the  decomposition 
of  sugar  in  the  fermentable  liquid.  In  fact 
the  respiration  or  consumption  of  oxygen  by 
the  yeast  cells  bears  some  comparison  to  the 
respiration  of  animal  pulmonary  tissue.  The 
multiplication  of  the  cells  of  saceharamyees 
when  in  contact  with  an  appropriate  ferment- 
able liquid  is  by  budding,  but  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, as  has  been  shown  by  Reess  and 


Fro.  8.— Saccharomyces  el- 
lipsoideas,  in  process  of 
budding,  magnifled  600  di- 
ameters. 


Fio.  4.— Saccharomyoes  ex- 
iguus,  magnified  WO  diam- 
eters. 


others,  it  may  multiply  by  means  of  spores. 
(See  SchQtzenberger  "On  Fermentation,*' 
New  York,  1876,  pp.  49,  50.)    S.  ellijpwideus 


is  Pasteur's  ordinary  alcoholic  ferment  of 
wine.  The  adult  cells  have  an  ellipsoidal  form, 
being  about  -00024  in.  in  length  by  -000176 
in.  in  breadth.  (See  fig.  8.)  The  multiplica- 
tion by  budding  and  by  spores  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  8.  eeretitia.  8,  exiguuSy  fig.  4, 
according  to  Reess,  has  cells  of  only  *000098 
in.  in  breadth  by  -000118  in.  in  length,  and 
multiplies  like  the  other  varieties.  8,  can- 
glomeratuSy  fig.  5,  is  rare,  and  is  found  mostly 
in  the  must  of  wine  toward  the  end  of  fer- 
mentation. It  has  spheroidal  cells  -000286  in. 
in  diameter,  conglomerated  together;  the  cells, 
springing  from  buds,  do  not  become  detached 
from  the  parent  cell  until  they  have  at- 
tained the  same  size.    8,  apieulatuSy  fig.  6, 


•c^ 


1^ 


^o^ 


to.  6.— Saochaxomrees  apt- 
culatus,  magnified  600  di- 


Fie.  5.— Saccfaaromyceacoo- 
domeratus,  magnified  600 
oiametera. 

is  the  most  abundant  alcoholic  ferment,  and 
is  found  on  the  surface  of  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
especially  on  berries  and  stone  fruits.  It  has 
been  f  onnd  in  certain  kinds  of  beer,  as  that  of 
Belgium,  which  undergoes  spontaneons  fer- 
mentation, yeast  not  being  added  to  the  wort. 
According  to  £ngel,  this  species  does  not  belong 
to  the  genus  BoeeharomyceSy  and  he  calls  it 
earpozyma  apiculata.  The  greater  diameter 
of  the  cells  is  about  -000286  in.  8.  Pasto- 
rianu8y  fig.  7,  is  a  species  which  appears  in  the 


■^•r  \ 


Fio.  7.— fiaocbaromjoes  Fas-  Fio.  a— SaoefaaromToea  Ree- 

torlanos.   alcoholic   ferment  sit,  ferment  of  red  wine, 

of  wine,  magnified  400  diam-  magnified  850  diameters, 
eters. 

after  fermentation  of  wines,  especially  of  sweet 
wines,  and  those  of  other  fruits  than  the 
grape.  The  cells  are  oval,  pyriform,  or  club- 
shaped,  and  vary  in  dimensions  from  -000236 
to  -00078  of  an  inch.    8,  Reedi,  fig.  8,  aooom- 

fanies  8,  ellip9(ndeu9  in  the  must  of  red  wines, 
t  has  elongated  cylindrical  cells.  8.  ^V^ 
derma  (myeoderma  tint)  is  shown  in  fig.  9.  The 
mucor  mucedo  and  M.  racefrumUy  fig.  10,  have 
the  property,  when  placed  in  a  solution  of 
sugar  and  protected  from  access  of  oxygen,  of 
transforming  or  dividing  their  mycelium  into 
joints  having  the  form  of  balls,  which  latter 
multiply  by  budding.     "This  fact,"  Schat- 
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zenberger  remarks,  '*  which  is  indispntably 
proved,  g^ves  considerable  support  to  the  the- 
ories brought  forward  by  some  men  of  science 
as  to  the  transformation  of  ferments,  from  one 


Fio.  9.~8aocbaroiD7cei  mm-    Fm.  lO.^Macor  noamoMu, 
derma,  magnifled  260  duun-       feniMot  in  noMa. 
eten. 

to  another,  according  to  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  placed/'  The  classification  of 
Reess  as  giren  above  is  not  accepted  on  all 
hands,  for  the  chief  reason  just  given,  that  it 
has  been  observed  that  yeast  fungi  appear  to 
have  the  property  of  changmg  into  a  variety  of 
forms.  Thus  Dr.  W.  B.  OiuT)enter  {*'The 
Microscope  and  its  Revelations,"  London, 
1874)  says :  '*  It  would  appear  that  yeast  may 
be  produced  by  sowing  in  a  liquid  favorable  to 
its  development  the  sporules  of  any  of  the 
ordinary  moulds,  such  as  penieUlium  glau- 
eumy  tnuear,  or  oipergiUtu,  provided  the  tem- 
perature be  kept  up  to  blood  heat;  and  this 
even  though  the  solution  has  been  previously 
heated  to  284"*  F.,  a  temperature  which  must 
kill  any  germs  it  may  itself  contain."  Prof. 
J.  Cienkowski  has  made  a  series  of  experi- 
ments on  the  development  of  myeoderma  vtni, 
in  which  he  finds  that  the  white  pellicle  which 
forms  on  the  surface  of  various  organic  fluids, 
as  urine,  boer,  milk,  fruit  juice,  and  cucumber 
juice,  consists  principally  of  two  ingredients, 
myeoderma  vim  and  ddium  lacti»^  the  special 
ferment  of  milk.  (See  "Quarterly  Journal 
of  Microscopical  Science,"  April,  1875.) — The 
chemical  composition  of  yeast  is  remarkable 
from  its  large  amount  of  nitrogen.  Careful 
analyses  by  Schlossberger  give  the  following 
for  the  two  varieties  of  beer  yeast : 


SvbMjMat. 

Bottom  7«Mt. 

OvboD 

48-9 
6'« 
121 
81-4 
2-5 

48*0 

Hrdrogen 

6*5 

Nltro^n 

9*8 

Oxyeen 

85-7 

AiASi.. ::.::::.::::.:::: 

8-5 

An  analysis  by  Mulder  of  the  organic  elements 
without  the  ashes  gives  a  composition  nearly 
allied  to  albumen:  carbon,  68*8;  hydrogen, 
7*0 ;  nitrogen,  16*0.  There  are  probably,  there- 
fore, one  or  more  albuminoid  substances  in  the 
yeast  cell,  in  which  it  resembles  other  vegeta- 
ble cells.  An  analysis  by  Schlossberger,  in 
which  he  treated  the  y^ast  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  potash,  did  not  give  a  result  which  so 
nearly  agreed  with  albumen,  but  he  obtained  a 


residuum  which  when  dissolved  in  acetic  acid 
showed  a  composition  allied  to  that  of  cellu- 
lose: carbon,  44*9;  hydrogen,  6-7;  nitrogen, 
0*5;  remaining  ashes,  1*1.  Mitscherlich  says 
the  ashes  of  beer  yeast  are  thus  composed : 


CONSTITUENTS. 

Sn*ceyMit. 

BettonycMt 

Pfaosphorlo  Add 

68-9 

8S-8 

60 

1-0 

tracM 

69-4 

Fotasaa 

28*8 

Maffnesla. 

8*1 

LiSe!:*::::::::::::::: 

4*8 

SiUcm 

***  * 

In  this  it  is  seen  that  the  chief  constituents  are 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and  a  calculation  of 
the  state  in  which  all  the  elements  are  com- 
bined may  be  made  as  follows : 


Smftw  ycMt.      1      Bottcm  yvMt. 

Phonphorlc  Add 

41*8 

89*8 

16*8 

2-8 

89*5 

Potaaea 

88-8 

22-e 

9T 

These  analyses  have  a  strong  resemblance,  par- 
ticularly in  albuminoid  elements,  to  those  ob- 
tained with  mushrooms  and  other  fungi.  The 
elaborate  experiments  of  Boussingault  show 
that  ordinary  plants  have  the  power  to  elimi- 
nate nitrogen  from  its  saline  compounds,  the 
nitrates,  and  the  question  has  arisen  whether 
yeast  has  the  same  power.  The  ezperimenta 
of  Dubrunfaut  lead  to  the  affirmative,  while 
those  of  Ad.  Mayer  give  a  negative  indication. 
The  experiments  of  rasteur,  in  which  he  sup- 
plied the  growing  yeast  with  a  solution  of  pure 
sugar,  to  which  were  added  ammonium  tar- 
trate and  the  ashes  of  yeast  (containing  phos- 
phates), go  to  show  that  the  ammonium  salt 
slowly  yields  its  nitrogen,  which  is  trans- 
formed into  albuminoid  matter,  while  the 
phosphates  contained  in  the  ashes  furnish  min- 
eral matter  to  the  new  plant.  But  according 
to  the  observations  of  M.  CloSz  it  is  possible 
that  ammoniacal  salts  are  gradually  trans- 
formed, before  the  nitrogen  is  appropriated, 
into  nitrates ;  this  idea  agrees  with  the  ordi- 
nary phenomena  of  nitrification,  and  it  has 
been  found  that,  although  yeast  may  decom- 
pose ammoniacal  compounds,  its  own  more 
natural  nitrogenous  aliment  is  contained  in  the 
juices  of  plants.  M.  Pasteur  maintains  the  ab- 
solute dependence  of  the  development  of  yeast 
upon  the  presence  of  alkaline  phosphates ;  but 
the  statement  was  disputed  by  Liebig,  who 
contended  that  other  conditions  of  M.  Pasteur's 
experiments  prevented  development. 

TEAST  POWDBS,  or  Baktag  Powte^  substi- 
tutes for  yeast,  used  in  making  bread.  The 
chief  object  of  the  use  of  yeast  in  bread  is  to 
develop  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  dough,  by 
which  bubbles  are  formed  in  it  and  give  it 
lightness.  By  many  this  process  is  preferred, 
as  any  decomposition  of  the  flour  is  avoided. 
Some  of  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  are 
commonly  used  for  the  purpose.    Bicarbonate 
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or  sesqaioarbonate  of  soda  may  be  used  in 
connection  with  soar  milk,  or  tartaric  acid,  or 
bitartrate  of  potash.  Sometimes  the  acid  and 
carbonate  are  mingled  together  in  a  perfectly 
dry  state,  and  are  therefore  mixed  with  the 
flour  at  the  same  time  previous  to  wetting. 
Phosphate  of  lime  has  been  added  to  baking 
powders  with  the  intention  of  restoring  the 
phosphates  which  maj  have  been  lost  with  the 
bran  in  bolting  the  flour.  Carbonic  acid  is 
also  added  to  the  dough  of  bread  mechanically, 
under  pressure,  and  such  bread  is  called  aera- 
ted bread.  Beer  jeast  may  also  be  used  in  the 
form  of  powder,  or  in  cakes,  by  mixing  it  with 
Hour  or  Indian  meal,  and  drying  it.  It  is  usual 
to  allow  the  paste  to  ferment  after  the  yeast 
is  added  to  the  flour. 

YEWk    See  Tokio. 

TEISK9  A  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the  Cis- 
caucasian  territory  of  the  Kuban,  at  the  month 
of  the  Yeya,  126  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Yekaterino- 
dar;  pop.  about  80,000.  It  was  built  in  1848, 
on  a  tongue  of  land  which  separates  the  Yeisk 
estuary  from  the  sea  of  Azov,  and  has  become 
an  important  centre  of  trade  and  industry.  The 
principal  exports  are  grain,  wool,  and  linseed. 

TE1LATERINBUE6,  a  city  of  Russia,  on  the 
Asiatic  or  E.  side  of  the  Ural  mountains,  on 
the  Isset,  in  the  government  and  180  m.  S.  £. 
of  the  city  of  Permf  pop.  in  1867,  24,500.  It 
is  the  administrative  capital  and  chief  emporium 
of  the  Ural  mining  districts.  It  has  two  ca- 
thedrals, ten  other  churches,  some  palatial  resi- 
dences, gardens  and  parks,  an  observatory,  a 
mineralogical  museum,  a  chemical  laboratory, 
a  mining  and  other  schools,  a  mint  for  copper 
coinage,  and  government  iron  works  and  ma- 


chine shops.  The  rich  mines  in  the  vicinity 
include  copper,  and  especially  iron  and  plati- 
num, whicn  last  is  found  almost  exclnsively  in 
this  region.  The  gold  washings  in  the  Isset 
are  of  some  importance.  Malachite  and  other 
precious  stones,  brought  from  Siberia,  are 
worked  at  the  great  lapidary  establiahments. 
Jasper  vases  are  ornamented  with  delicate 
carvings,  executed  with  extraordinary  skill 
and  taste  by  workmen  engaged  at  very  low 
wages.  The  *'  granite  "  works,  which  belong  to 
the  government,  turn  out  columns,  pedestak, 
tables,  and  many  other  articles  unrivalled  in 
workmanship.  Yekaterinburg  was  founded  by 
Peter  the  Great  in  1722,  and  was  named  after 
the  empress  Catharine  I. 

TEUTHIINODAl,  a  town  of  European  Rus- 
sia, capital  of  the  Ciscaucasian  territory  of  th« 
Kuban,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Knban, 
140  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Azov;  pop.  in  1867,  8,765. 
It  is  a  wretched  place,  surrounded  by  morass^. 
Gardens  are  attached  to  the  houses,  which  are 
mostly  of  earth,  though  a  few  are  of  wood.  It 
has  a  cathedral  with  six  modem  towers,  and  a 
hrepast  or  timber  fortress,  where  the  hetman 
of  the  Cossacks  resides. 

TEKlTHII]fO€RAD,  a  fortified  town  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  in  the  Ciscaucasian  territory  of 
the  Terek,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Terek, 
20  m.  W.  of  Mozdok ;  pop.  abont  5,000.  It  is 
a  chief  military  Cossack  station,  and  is  noted 
for  its  abundance  of  pheasants,  which  form  the 
principal  food.  It  was  founded  in  1777  by 
Potemkin,  in  whose  honor  Catharine  II.  erect- 
ed here  an  arch  of  stone. 

TEKiTHUNOfiLA?.  L  A  go  vemment  of  South 
Russia  or  New  Russia,  bordering  on  the  gov- 
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ernments  of  Kharkov,  Poltava,  Kherson,  and 
Tanrida,  the  sea  of  Azov,  and  the  Don  Cos- 
sack territory;   area,  26,146  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 


1870,  1,852,300,  including  Great  Russians, 
Cossacks,  Germans,  Tartars,  Persians,  Greeks, 
Jews,  Armenians,  Georgians,  Arnants,  Bulga- 
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rians,  Serbs,  and  Ronmans.  The  country  is 
tlat  and  steppe-like,  exoepting  alon^  the  hilly 
shores  of  the  Dnieper,  the  chief  nver.  The 
soil  is  favorable  to  agriculture  and  the  raising 
of  cattle ;  some  of  the  finest- wooled  sheep  of 
Kassia  are  in  this  government.  Timber  is 
scarce,  bat  coal  abounds.  Fruits,  including 
figs  and  almonds,  are  produced  in  the  south, 
as  weU  as  wine,  innch  of  which  is  made  from 
the  sloe  or  wild  plum.  Silk  is  also  produced. 
Yekaterinoslav  was  peopled  with  new  colonies 
in  1752,  and  called  New  Servia,  and  after  1764 
New  Russia;  since  1788  it  has  formed  the 
present  government,  containing  m^inj  cities, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  seaports 
Taganrog,  Mariupol,  and  Alexandrovsk,  the 
fortress  Rostov,  and  Nakhitchevan,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Armenians.  II.  A  city,  capital 
of  the  government,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dnieper,  250  m.  N.  E.  of  Odessa;  pop.  in 
1867,  22,548.  It  has  seven  churches,  a  gymna- 
sium with  a  public  library,  an  ecclesiastical 
seminary,  a  botanic  garden,  a  park,  cloth  and 
silk  manufactories,  and  on  annual  wool  fair. 
There  is  much  trade  with  Odessa.  In  the 
vicinity  is  a  ruined  palace  of  Potemkin,  who 
founded  the  town  in  1784,  and  named  it  after 
the  empress  Catharine  II. 

TELISAYETGRAD.    See  Elisabethorad. 

TELL,  a  W.  county  of  Arkansas,  bounded  N. 
E.  by  Arkansas  river,  and  intersected  by  its 
tributaries  Fourche  la  Fave  and  Petit  Jean  riv- 
ers ;  area,  986  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,048,  of 
whom  767  were  colored.  It  has  a  diversified 
surface,  and  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  18,802  bushels 
of  wheat,  206,076  of  Indian  com,  11,890  of 
oats,  6,209  of  Irish  and  15,982  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 97,892  lbs.  of  butter,  2,999  of  wool,  4,404 
of  tobacco,  and  8,671  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  1,897  horses,  5,836  cattle,  2,200  sheep, 
and  14,224  swine.     Capital,  Danville. 

YELLOW  BIED.  L  The  American  goldfinch 
or  thistle  bird  {ehry»omitris  tristisy  Bonap.). 


Yellow  Bird  (Chryaomltris  trtetls). 

It  is  5}  in.  long  and  8f  in.  in  extent  of  wings. 
The  male  is  of  a  bright  gamboge-yellow  color, 
with  black  crown,  wings,  and  tail ;  band  across 
wmgs,  inner  margin  of  tail  feathers,  and  upper 
and  under  tail  coverts,  white ;  in  winter  it  is 
yellowish  brown  above  and  ashy  brown  below. 


very  much  like  the  females  at  all  seasons.  It 
.is  generally  distributed  over  North  America, 
seldom  alighting  on  the  ground  except  to  drink 
and  bathe;  many  are  usually  seen  together, 
feeding  on  the  seeds  of  hemp,  sunflowers,  let- 
tuce, and  thistles,  and  sometimes  on  elder  and 
other  berries ;  the  song  is  very  pleasing,  and 
for  this  as  well  as  its  beauty,  sprightliness,  and 
docOity,  it  is  kept  in  cages ;  it  lives  for  years 
in  confinement,  practising  many  of  the  tricks 
taught  to  canaries,  with  which  it  will  breed. 
Like  the  European  goldfinch,  it  makes  its  nest, 
in  a  tree  or  bush,  of  lichens  fastened  together 
with  saliva,  and  lined  with  the  softest  sub- 
stances it  can  procure;  the  eggs  are  four  to 
six,  white  tinged  with  bluish,  with  reddish 
brown  spots  at  the  larger  end ;  one  brood  only 
is  raised  in  a  season,  and  the  young  follow 
their  parents  a  long  time,  being  fed  from  their 
mouths.  Several  other  nearly  allied  species 
are  described  in  vol.  ix.  of  the  Pacific  railroad 
reports.  IL  The  summer  yellow  bird,  or  yel- 
low-poll warbler  (dendroica  aitiva^  Baird),  is 
of  about  the  same  size,  with  the  head  and  lower 
parts  bright  yellow ;  rest  of  upper  parts  yel- 
lowish olivaceous,  the  back,  breast,  and  sides 
streaked  with  brownish  red ;  tail  bright  yel- 
low, with  the  outer  webs  and  tips  brown ;  two 
yellow  bands  on  the  wings ;  bill  dark  blue ;  in 
the  female  the  crown  is  greenish  olive.  It  is 
found  throughout  the  United  States,  going 
north  to  lat.  68°,  south  to  Central  and  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  numerous  in 
New  England  in  the  summer,  it  goes  south  in 
autumn  in  smaU  fiocks,  chiefly  at  night;  its 
song  is  not  melodious ;  the  food  consists  prin- 
cipcdly  of  insects,  which  are  sought  for  among 
the  leaves  and  blossoms.  It  builds  in  bushes, 
often  very  near  dwellings  and  in  thickly  set- 
tled places;  the  nest  is  strongly  fastened  to 
the  fork  of  a  bush,  and  is  made  externally 
of  hemp,  flax,  wool,  cotton,  or  the  down  of 
the  brake,  and  is  lined  with  hair  and  soft  ma- 
terials ;  the  eggs  are  four  or  five,  |  by  )^  in., 
light  dull  bluish  white,  with  numerous  dots 
and  marks  of  dull  reddish  brown;  only  one 
brood  is  raised  in  New  England,  which  are 
carefully  fed  and  protected,  the  parents  using 
the  most  ingenious  devices  to  draw  away  in- 
truders. The  cow  bird  often  selects  the  nest 
of  the  summer  yellow  bird  in  which  to  deposit 
one  of  its  parasitic  eggs ;  the  yellow  bird,  as 
it  cannot  eject  the  Uu'ge  strange  eggy  picks  a 
hole  in  it,  and  buries  it  at  the  bottom  of  the 
nest,  placing  a  new  fioor  over  it ;  it  sometimes 
buries  its  own  eggs  with  that  of  the  cow  bird, 
and  lays  others ;  fi  by  chance  the  cow  bird  visit 
the  second  nest,  it  buries  the  eggs  a  second 
time,  giving  rise  to  the  three  storied  nests  oc- 
casionally found  by  egg  hunters. 

TEUiOW-ETED  CiftASS,  the  common  name  for 
plants  of  the  genus  wyris  (6r.  ^vp/f ,  some  plant 
with  two-edged  leaves\  which  consists  of  bi- 
ennial or  perennial  rusn-like  plants,  and  gives 
its  name  to  a  small  order  of  endogens,  th« 
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xyridacM.  The  plants  have  sword-shaped 
leaves  sheathing  the  base  of  an  otherwise 
naked  stem,  which  in  the  different  species  is 
from  2  in.  to  4  ft.  high,  cjrlindrictd  or  tlattened, 
and  bearing  at  its  summit  an  ovoid  or  oblong 
spike,  consisting  of  rounded,  firm,  sometimes 
orastaceoos,  imbricated  bracts,  from  the  axil 
of  each  of  which  a  small  yellow  flower  is  pro- 
duced. The  caljx  consists  of  three  sepals,  the 
two  lateral  boat-shaped,  and  often  fringed  on 
the  keel;  the  petals  three;  stamens  six,  the 
three  alternate  ones  sterile  and  often  bearded 
at  the  summit;  the  one-celled,  three- valved 
capsule  containing  numerous  small  seeds.  More 
than  50  species  are  described,  of  which  about 
15  belong  to  the  United  States,  especially  south- 
ward ;  one  species,  X  JUxvMCk^  and  its  variety 
pxuilla^  extend  from  V  ermont  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior; they  mostly  grow  in  sandy  swamps  and 
pine  barrens,  where  they  produce  their  small, 
bright  yellow  flowers  all  summer.  Though  of 
no  economical  importance,  the  plants  are  of 
much  interest  to  the  botanist. 

YELLOW  FEVER.  See  Fevebs,  vol.  viL,  p.  165. 

TELLOW-HAHVER  (emberiza  eitrinella,  Linn.), 
a  very  common  European  bird  of  the  bunting 
family.  It  is  7i  in.  long  and  11  in.  in  extent 
of  wings ;  in  the  male  the  head  and  throat  are 
bright  yellow,  on  the  crown  the  feathers  tipped 
with  black;  breast  brownish  red;  back  and 
wings  bright  red,  the  centre  of  each  feather 
brownish  black ;  body  rather  stout.  It  is  very 
common  throughout  Europe  in  the  wooded 
districts,  familiar,  and  a  permanent  resident ; 
in  winter  it  is  seen  with  sparrows,  flnches,  &c., 
in  the  fields,  and  about  hedges,  coming  into 
farm  yards  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow;  the  food  consists  of  the  seeds  of  grains 
and  grasses;  the  nest  is  on  or  near  the  ground, 
and  the  eggs  four  or  five,  {  by  f  in.,  purplish 
white  with  streaks  and  dots  of  black.  When 
deprived  of  its  eggs,  its  doleful  notes  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland  have  been  interpreted  as 
"De*il,  de'il,  de'il  take  ye;"  hence  its  name  of 
"devil  bird." 

YELLOW-LEGS  (gamhettaflavipes,  Bonap.),  a 
North  American  wading  bird  of  the  tattler 
family.  It  is  about  lOi^  in.  long  and  19}  in.  in 
extent  of  wings,  considerably  smaller  than  the 
tell-tale  tattler  (see  Tattlbb),  which  it  resem- 
bles in  colors;  the  bill  is  l}^in.,  straight  and 
slender;  wings  long  and  pointed^  tail  short, 
legs  long  with  lower  half  of  tibia  naked.  The 
general  color  is  ashy  above,  with  many  large 
arrow-heads  and  spots  of  brownish  black  edged 
with  ashy  white ;  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts 
white,  the  latter  barred  with  ashy  brown ; 
lower  parts  white,  with  numerous  lines  on  the 
neck  and  arrow-heads  on  the  sides  dark  ashy 
brown;  bill  greenish  black,  and  legs  yellow. 
It  is  generally  distributed  over  eastern  North 
America,  and  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of 
the  group  on  the  Atlantic  slope  from  Maine  to 
Florida,  chiefly  in  the  interior;  it  migrates  to 
Mexico  and  Central  America  in  winter.  It  is 
Qsnally  seen  in  small  flocks  wading  in  search 


of  small  fry,  shrimps,  worms,  and  aquatic  in- 
sects, both  in  salt  and  fresh  water;  in  dry 
weather  the  flocks  are  found  on  the  uplands, 
feeding  on  grasshoppers  and  other  insects; 
during  flight  the  long  yellow  legs  are  stretched 
out  behind.  The  nest  is  made  among  the  grass 
on  th^  edges  of  rivers  and  ponds.  In  autumn 
they  get  very  fat  and  are  good  eating. 

YELLOW  MEDICIME,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Min- 
nesota, bounded  N.  £.  by  the  Minnesota  river ; 
area,  792  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  .1875,  2,4S4.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Lac  qui  Parle  and  Yellow  Med- 
icine rivers.  The  surface  is  an  uneven  table 
land,  consisting  of  open  plains  and  prairies. 
Oapital,  Granite  Falls. 

YELLOW  EIVER,  or  HMuqHW'  See  China, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  442. 

TEUiOW-ROOTy  a  common  name  applied  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  to  different 
plants;  the  most  important  of  these,  hydroitit. 
IS  described  elsewhere  under  one  of  its  several 
common  names.  (See  Puoooon.)  Another 
plant  of  the  same  family  is  xantharisa  api\f<h- 
lia^  the  conmion  name  being  a  translation  of 
the  generic  (Gr.  ^aiMg^  yellow,  and  A^o,  a 
root);  it  is  sometimes  called  yellow-wood,  a 
name  which  properly  belongs  to  eladrastU,  a 
large  tree  (see  Y  iboiua.),  and  also  shrub  yel- 
low-root. The  genus  belongs  to  the  crowfoot 
family  (ranuneukieea)^  and  is  remarkable  as 
being  the  only  member  of  the  family  within, 
the  United  States  that  forms  an  erect  shrub ; 
there  is  but  one  species,  found  sparingly  in 
New  York,  and  more  abundantly  along  the 
mountains  from  Pennsylvania  southward.  It 
has  long,  creeping,  yellow  roots  and  rootstocks, 
sending  up  sparingly  branched  woody  stems, 
seldom  over  2  ft.  high;  the  pinnately  com- 
pound leaves  have  3  to  7  ovate-toothed  leaf- 
lots;  the  polygamous  flowers  appear  in  early 
spring  from  terminal  buds,  in  compound  droop- 
ing racemes,  and  are  brownish  purple;  the  5 
to  16  pistils  ripen  into  one-seed^  pods.  The 
bright  yellow  roots  were  used  by  the  Indians 
as  a  dye;  they  contain  berberine.  It  is  in- 
tensely bitter,  and  is  used  as  a  tonic  in  the 
same  manner  as  columbo,  quassia,  and  similar 
bitter  medicines. — ^The  plant  usually  known  as 
gold-thread  (see  Goptis)  is  in  some  localities 
called  yellow-root,  as  are  also  eelastnu  (see 
Waxwork)  and  the  twin-leaf,  Jefferwmia  di- 
phylla  (see  Jbffbrsonia.). 

YELLOW  SEA  (Chinese,  Hoang-hai),  a  large 
sea  on  the  N.  £.  coast  of  China,  between  the 
peninsula  of  Corea  on  the  east,  the  Chinese 
provinces  of  Kiangsu,  Shantung,  and  Chihli  on 
the  west,  and  Shinking  or  Liaotung  on  the 
north.  In  the  northwest  it  terminates  in  the 
gulfs  of  Liaotung  and  Pechili;  the  latter  is 
important  from  its  reception  of  numerous  large 
rivers,  among  which  are  the  Pei-ho  and  Hoang- 
ho.  The  two  gulfs  are  nearly  separated  from 
the  remainder  of  the  Yellow  sea  by  the  Shan- 
tung promontory,  and  the  long  narrow  penin- 
sula known  as  the  **  Regent^s  Sword.''  On  the 
£.  coast  are  numerous  groups  of  islets,  form- 
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ing  the  Oorean  archipelago.  The  sea  is  very 
shallow,  and  it  derives  its  name  from  the  tur* , 
bidness  of  its  waters,  which  flow  over  a  bot- 
tom of  yellow  allnvium  easily  stirred  up  by 
vessels  passing  over  it.  Its  length  is  about  600 
m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  400  m.  The 
Hoang-ho  or  Yellow  river  carries  into  it  an 
immense  quantity  of  detritus. 

TEUiDW  SPRINGS,  a  village  of  Miami  town- 
ship, Greene  co.,  Onio,  75  m.  N.  E.  of  Cincin- 
nati; pop.  in  1870, 1,485.  It  is  on  the  Spring- 
field branch  of  the  Little  Miami  division  of 
the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis  rail- 
road. It  takes  its  name  from  a  mineral  spring 
of  local  celebrity.  The  village  has  a  graded 
school  for  white  children,  an  ungraded  school 
for  colored  children,  and  Baptist  (colored), 
Christian,  Episcopal,  Methodist  (one  white  and 
one  colored),  Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic churches.  It  is  chiefly  noted  as  the  seat 
of  Antioch  college.  (See  Antiooh  Collroe.) 
The  village  was  incorporated  in  1854. 

lELLOWfiPIOliE  NinONAL  PIBIL.  See  Wyo- 
MiNO,  territory.         

THJLOWSIOIIE  MITES,  a  tributary  of  the 
Missouri,  rising  in  Yellowstone  lake,  in  the 
Yellowstone  national  pai'k,  N.  W.  Wyoming, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Madison  (the  main 
constituent  of  the  Missouri)  and  the  Snake. 
It  flows  first  N.  through  a  series  of  cafions, 
about  100  m.,  into  and  through  a  portion  of 
Montana,  when,  issuing  from  the  mountains, 
it  pursues  an  K  N.  E.  course  of  about  600  m. 
to  its  mouth  on  the  border  of  Montana  and 
Dakota.  The  lake  is  22  by  16  m.  in  extent, 
with  an  elevation,  of  7,788  ft.  above  the  sea 
and  a  maximum  depth  of  800  ft.  Its  shores 
are  rugged  but  picturesque.  It  contains  im- 
mense numbers  of  salmon  trout.  The  Upper 
Yellowstone,  about  25  m.  long,  the  ultimate 
source  of  the  river,  flows  into  it.  The  elevation 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  is  2,010  ft. 
About  16  m.  below  the  lake  are  the  upper  falls, 
where  the  river,  after  passing  through  a  series 
of  rapids,  makes  an  abrupt  descent  of  140  ft. 
The  lower  falls,  i  m.  further  down,  are  860  ft. 
high.  The  stream  then  flows  for  20  m.  through 
the  Grand  cafion,  whose  perpendicular  sides, 
from  200  to  500  yards  apart,  rise  to  the  height 
of  1,000  ft.  Jnst  below  the  Grand  cafion  the 
river  receives  Tower  creek,  which  flows  through 
a  gloomy  cafton,  10  m.  long,  known  as  the 
"Devil's  Den."  About  200  yards  above  its 
mouth  the  creek  has  an  abrupt  fall  of  156  ft., 
surround^  by  columns  of  breccia  resembling 
towers.  Below  the  mountains  the  course  of 
the  Yellowstone  lies  through  a  wide  open  val- 
ley bounded  by  high  rolling  hills.  Lignite  is 
abundant  along  its  banks.  Its  chief  tributaries, 
proceeding  down  the  stream,  are  Shields  river 
and  Great  and  Little  Porcupine  rivers  on  the 
left,  and  Beaver  river.  Big  Rosebud  creek, 
Clarke's  fork,  Pryor's,  Big  Horn,  Rosebud, 
Tongue,  and  Powder  rivers  on  the  right.  The 
Big  Horn  and  Powder  are  much  the  largest 
of  these  tributaries.    The  Yellowstone  is  navi- 


gable to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn,  about 
800  m.  above  the  Missouri. 

TEUiOW-THEOAT  {geothlypU  trichas^  Caban.), 
a  very  common  North  American  warbler.  It  is 
5i  in.  long  and  7^  in.  in  extent  of  wings;  the 
color  is  oUve-green  above,  tinged  with  brown 
on  the  crown;  chin,  throat,  breast,  and  under 
tail  coverts,  bright  yellow ;  abdomen  dull  whi- 
tish buff ;  broad  black  band  on  forehead,  bor- 
dered behind  by  hoary  white ;  in  winter  in  the 
males,  and  always  in  the  females,  there  is  no 
black  band  on  the  forehead;  the  wings  are 
short  and  rounded,  with  the  fourth  quill  the 
longest,  the  tail. considerably  graduated,  and 
the  legs  long  and  yellow.  It  is  found  through- 
out North  America,  but  is  most  abundant  in 
the  middle  states,  especially  in  Maryland,  pre- 
ferring the  neighborhood  of  swamps.     The 


Yellow-throat  (GeotUypla  trIebM). 

song,  though  not  very  musical,  is  pleasing,  and 
from  its  frequent  repetition  forces  itself  on 
one's  notice,  as  it  hops  from  twig  to  twig  in 
search  of  insects,  caterpillars,  and  spiders,  ut- 
tering its  ^'  whittititee.^'  The  nest  is  made  on 
the  ground,  even  partly  sunk  in  it,  and  is  oc- 
casionally covered,  whence  the  common  name 
of  "oven  bird ;"  it  is  constructed  externally  of 
leaves  and  grass,  and  lined  with  hair ;  the  eggs 
are  four  to  six,  4  by  i  in.,  white  with  light 
brown  specks,  and  are  laid  about  the  middle 
of  May.  Its  nest  is  often  selected  by  the  cow 
bird  as  the  place  of  deposit  for  one  of  its  para- 
sitic eggs,  which  is  generally  hatched  out  at 
the  expense  of  the  yellow-Uiroat's  own  off- 
spring, this  warbler  not  possessing  the  remark- 
able instinct  of  another  noticed  under  Yellow 
BiBD.  In  some  districts  it  raises  two  broods 
in  a  season. 

YEHAaaOES,  TaMMMS,  or  SavaiMlis,  a  tribe 
of  American  Indians  figuring  in  South  Caro- 
lina history,  and  apparently  comprising  some 
or  all  of  the  bands  of  southern  or  Spanish 
Shawnees.  They  were  in  Florida  about  1680, 
and  soon  after  commenced  hostilities  against 
the  Spaniards.  They  then  retired  to  the  Sa- 
vannah and  settled  on  the  N.  £.  side,  where, 
becoming  allies  of  the  English,  who  called 
them  first  Savannahs  and  then  Yemasdees,  they 
formed  a  check  to  the  Spaniards.  In  1705 
they  were  won  over  by  the  latter,  or  from 
their  restless  character  formed  a  confederacy 
of  tribes,  and  began  a  general  massacre,  April 
15.  They  advanced  to  Stono,  killing  all  and 
burning  the  settlements.     Gov.  Craven  met 
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them  at  Saltcatohen,  defeated  them,  and  drore 
them  beyond  the  Savannah,  when  they  retired 
to  FJorida.  Three  years  later  they  made  a 
raid  into  South  Carolina,  and  were  again  de- 
feated. After  this  they  are  scarcely  mentioned 
in  English  accounts,  but  the  Spanish  notices 
indicate  that  they  retired  to  the  Greeks.  They 
are  thus  identified  with  the  Shawnee  band 
which  afterward  moved  north  to  the  Ohio, 
and  from  which  Tecumseh  sprung. 

YEHEW,  a  province  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
in  Arabia,  bounded  N.  by  Hedjaz  and  the 
desert,  E.  by  the  desert  and  Hadramaut,  S. 
by  the  gulf  of  Aden,  and  W.  by  the  Red  sea; 
pop.,  according  to  Turkish  authorities,  about 
2,250,000.  The  coast  lino,  which  is  about  750 
m.  long,  is  bordered  with  coral  reefs,  within 
which  is  good  anchorage.  These  sometimes 
form  islands,  of  which  the  largest  is  Farsan. 
A  range  of  mountains,  the  continuation  of  the 
Hedjaz  chain,  extends  through  Yemen  from 
N.  to  S.,  20  to  50  m.  from  the  coast,  dividing 
it  into  the  Tehama,  or  lowland  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  and  the  Jebel,  a  moun- 
tainous plateau  E.  of  the  chain.  The  Tehama 
is  a  flat  sandy  desert,  with  scarcely  any  vege- 
tation except  where  watered  by  mountain  tor- 
rents. Rain  falls  there  only  at  intervals  of 
several  years,  and  the  climate  is  intensely  hot. 
The  mountains,  which  rise  abruptly  from  the 
lowlands,  enclose  valleys  of  great  fertility  and 
beauty,  and  their  slopes  are  covered  with  luxu- 
riant forests.  The  table  land  has  an  estimated 
general  elevation  of  4,000  ft.,  but  some  of  the 
peaks  are  from  5,000  to  6,000  ft.  high.  Jebel 
Sabir,  near  Taiz,  one  of  the  highest,  is  an  im- 
mense mass  of  volcanic  rocks,  covered  with 
groves  and  verdure  nearly  to  its  summit;  the 
Arabs  assert  that  all  the  herbs  of  the  earth 
grow  on  its  slopes.  Numerous  villages  are 
perched  among  its  cliffs,  and  within  its  pre- 
cints  are  said  to  be  more  than  100  independent 
sheikhs.  Water  is  abundant  in  the  highlands 
in  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  from  June  to 
September,  but  in  the  hot  season  most  of  the 
streams  are  dry.  Few  of  the  rivers  reach  the 
sea;  among  them  are  the  Laa,  Heidan,  and 
Kebir  on  the  W.  coast,  and  the  Aden,  Bonna,  and 
Meran  on  the  S.  coast.  Several  large  streams 
flow  toward  the  interior,  and  are  probably  lost 
in  the  desert.  The  Eharid,  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  a  river  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
which  the  Roman  army  crossed  before  enter- 
ing the  Sabsdan  territory,  is  more  than  120  ro. 
long,  and  flows  N.  E.  from  the  mountains  N. 
of  Sana.  The  Shibwan  or  Dana,  further  S., 
pursues  a  similar  course,  and  waters  the  plain 
in  which  is  Mareb  or  Marib,  the  ancient  Maria- 
ba,  the  capital  of  the  Himyaritic  kingdom  of 
Saba,  th'e  supposed  Sheba  of  the  Bible.  Near 
it  are  the  remains  of  the  great  dike,  built,  as 
is  supposed,  shout  1750  B.  0.  This  immense 
work  was  constructed  at  a  place  where  two 
mountains  approach  each  other,  was  two  miles 
long  and  120  ft.  high,  and  was  of  cut  stones 
secured  by  metal  clasps  and  cemented  with 


bitumen.  The  surrounding  country,  irrigated 
with  the  waters  from  this  reservoir,  was  very 
fertile  and  sustained  a  vast  population;  and 
the  catastrophe  of  the  bursting  of  the  dike, 
which  is  generally  placed  some  time  after  the 
Christian  era,  marks  an  epoch  in  Arab  his- 
tory. The  plain,  from  which  the  flood  swept 
the  ancient  city,  now  contains  but  a  few  small 
villages  inhabited  by  shepherd  Bedouins.  In 
the  highlands  the  art  of  irrigation  is  still  car- 
ried to  a  perfection  unknown  in  other  parts 
of  Arabia.  Artiflcial  canals  are  built  to  con- 
vey the  waters  of  the  mountain  torrents  to 
the  plains,  and  cisterns  are  constructed  on 
all  the  cultivated  slopes.  When  these  are  ex- 
hausted water  is  drawn  from  wells  in  the 
valleys  and  carried  up  the  hills  in  skin  bags  on 
donkeys.  Trees,  grass,  and  cultivated  nelds 
exist  wherever  water  can  be  procured.  In  the 
valleys  the  villages  are  embellished  with  gar- 
dens and  palm  groves,  and  most  of  the  fer- 
tile slopes  and  even  steep  mountain  sides  are 
covered  with  coffee  plantations,  rising  in  ter- 
races sometimes  to  a  hMght  of  8,000  ft.  above 
the  sea;  higher  up  the  cultivation  of  the  tree 
is  unprofitable.  From  these  plantations  comes 
the  celebrated  Mocha  coffee.  Ehat  {oelagtrttt 
edulis)y  a  small  shrub  the  leaves  of  which  re- 
semble the  willow,  and  when  dried  taste  some- 
thing like  tea,  is  also  cultivated  extensively; 
the  Arabs  chew  it  as  a  stimulant.  Wheat,  bar- 
ley, rice,  and  durra  yield  in  abundance.  Among 
the  fruits  are  the  date,  fig,  tamarind,  grape, 
peach,  apricot,  and  pomegranate.  The  banana, 
mangosteenf.and  other  Indian  fruits  have  been 
introduced  and  naturalized.  Melons  grow  in 
great  variety  and  abundance,  and  constitute  in 
their  season  a  large  part  of  the  food  of  the  peo- 
ple. Many  leguminous  plants,  carrots,  radishes, 
lettuce,  and  other  vegetables  are  cultivated,  and 
aromatic  herbs  and  flowers  grow  in  profusioa. 
The  trees  yielding  gums  and  balsamic  resins 
are  more  numerous  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe.  Wild  animals  are  few ;  but  the 
panther,  hysana,  wolf,  jackal,  fox,  wild  boar, 
wild  dog,  and  monkey  are  sometimes  found  in 
the  mountains.  Singing  birds  frequent  the 
groves.  There  are  many  kinds  of  lizards,  and 
the  land  tortoise  is  common.  The  principal 
domestic  animals  are  the  camel,  ass,  sheep,  and 
goat.  Horses  are  imported  from  Nedjed,  and 
cattle  from  Nubia  and  India. — Yemen  is  di- 
vided into  the  livas  or  districts  of  Sana,  Asir, 
Taiz,  and  Hodeida.  Sana  has  succeeded  Hodei- 
da  as  the  capital  of  Yemen.  The  chief  coa£t 
towns  are  Hodeida,  Jezan,  Loheia,  and  Mo- 
cha. Aden,  on  the  S.  coast,  and  the  island 
of  Perim  belong  to  Great  Britain.  The  prin* 
cipal  inland  towns,  besides  Sana,  are  ISebid 
and  Beit  el-Fakih  in  the  Tehama,  Dhamar,  Taiz, 
Mahail,  £I-Hauta  in  Lahej,  Khamir,  Khaiwaik, 
Saadeh,  and  Abu  Arish.  There  are  many  small 
walled  towns,  and  several  strong  fortresses, 
the  principal  of  which  are  El-Atarah  in  the 
Harraz  mountains,  and  Eokaban,  18  m.  W.  ot 
Sana.    At  Zebid  is  a  school  for  the  Sonnis, 
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and  at  Dhamar  is  another  for  the  Zeldia,  the 
prevailing  sect.  The  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tains are  slight  but  weU  built,  and  of  lighter 
color  than  the  people  of  the  Tehama.  Their 
dialects  are  numerous  and  differ  materially  from 
those  of  the  latter.  The  merchants  in  the 
towns  are  generally  rich,  and  the  peasantry  of 
the  rural  districts  are  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. Banian  merchants  are  numerous  in 
the  interior,  and  many  of  the  artisans  are  Jews. 
— ^For  the  early  history  of  Yemen,  see  Aba- 
sia. It  formed  a  province  of  the  Arabian 
caliphate  till  980,  when  the  yoke  of  the  Ab- 
bassides  was  thrown  off  and  an  independent 
imamate  was  founded,  with  Sana  for  its  capi- 
tal. In  1173  Turan  Shah,  brother  of  the  cele- 
brated Saladin,  the  Egyptian  sultan,  invaded 
the  country,  captured  Sana  and  the  ports, 
and  erected  strong  fortifications  at  Aden.  In 
1508,  after  a  period  of  anarchy,  the  imamate 
was  again  established  at  Sana,  and  it  remained 
independent  till  1588,  when  the  Turkish  sul- 
tan Solyman  sent  a  fleet  down  the  Red  sea, 
conquered  the  entire  coast,  and  made  Sana 
the  seat  of  an  Ottoman  p^shalic.  In  1680 
the  people  drove  out  the  Turks,  and  a  new 
dynasty  of  imams  was  established  with  Sana 
as  the  capital.  In  1728  a  chief  in  the  south 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  imam  of  Sana  and 
established  the  sultanate  of  Lahej.  The  Turks 
obtained  no  further  foothold  in  Yemen  till 
1832,  when  a  mutinous  officer  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  encouraged  by  the  Porte,  marched  from 
Jiddah,  and  captured  Hodeida,  Zebid,  and 
Mocha;  but  in  the  following  year  the  Egyp- 
tians took  Mocha  by  assault,  drove  out  the 
Turks,  and  held  the  Tehama  till  1840,  when 
they  evacuated  the  country.  In  1849  the 
Turks  again  seized  upon  all  the  chief  towns  of 
the  Tehama,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  the 
imam  of  Sana,  who  had  lost  the  power  to  con- 
trol his  subordinate  chiefs,  signed  a  treaty  at 
Hodeida,  acknowledging  himself  a  vassal  of  the 
Porte.  A  garrison  of  1,000  men  was  sent  to 
Sana,  but  the  exasperated  inhabitants  massa- 
cred them.  For  more  than  20  years  the  Turks 
were  confined  to  the  Tehama,  where  they 
mined  all  the  towns  by  their  exactions  and 
drove  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  to  Aden ; 
bat  in  March,  1872,  an  expedition  invaded  the 
interior  from  Hodeida.  The  Arabs  made  a 
gallant  resistance^  but  the  fortresses  of  El- 
Atarah  and  Eokaban  were  captured,  and  Sana 
was  once  more  occupied  by  a  Turkish  garri- 
son. The  dynasty  of  the  imams  had  previ- 
ously come  to  an  end,  and  independent  chiefs 
were  then  ruling  in  their  several  districts. 
The  Turks  have  since,  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess, overrun  the  interior,  with  the  exception 
of  Lahej  and  the  country  held  by  the  Arab 
tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  Aden,  with  whom  the 
British  have  treaty  relations. — ^A  Turkish  his- 
tory and  geographical  account  of  Yemen,  by 
Colonel  Hadji  Reshid  Bey,  entitled  Tcmkh-i' 
Yemen  te-Sana^  was  published  in  1876  (2  vols., 
Oonstantinople). 
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a  river  of  Siberia,  traversing  the 
central  government  of  Yeniseisk  from  S.  to  N., 
and  draining  a  basin  of  nearly  1,000,000  sq.  m. 
It  rises  in  Mongolia,  and  at  first  flows  W.  and 
then,  after  passing  the  Siberian  frontier,  near- 
ly due  N.  to  a  wide  estuary  called  the  Yenisei 
gulf,  an  arm  of  the  sea  of  Kara,  in  lat.  72°  20' 
St.,  Ion.  82**  E.  It  is  about  2,500  m.  long,  and 
receives  from  the  right,  besides  many  smaller 
tributaries,  the  Upper  Tunguska  or  Angara,  the 
Podkamennaya  (Stony)  or  Middle  Tunguska, 
the  Lower  Tunguska,  and  the  Kureika,  and 
from  the  left  the  Yelogui  and  some  smaller 
streams.  The  towns  of  Minusinsk,  Krasno- 
yarsk, Yeniseisk,  and  Turukhansk  are  on  its 
banks.  It  is  navigable  for  large  ships  to  Tu- 
rukhansk, but  is  generally  obstructed  by  ice. 

TEIISEISK.  L  A  central  government  of  Si- 
beria, in  the  political  division  of  East  Siberia, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  ocean,  E.  by  Ya*- 
kutsk  and  Irkutsk,  8.  by  the  Chinese  empire, 
and  W.  by  Tomsk,  Tobolsk,  and  the  gulf  of 
Obi ;  area,  992,888  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  872,- 
862.  Capital,  Krasnoyarsk.  The  sea  coast  pro- 
jects far  into  the  Arctic  ocean,  terminating  in 
Tcheliuskin  or  Northeast  cape,  the  northern- 
most point  of  Asia,  in  lat.  77*  50'  K.,  Ion.  105" 
E.  From  the  Altai  mountains  in  the  south  the 
surface  slopes  gradually  toward  the  north. 
Besides  the  Yenisei  and  its  tributaries,  the 
only  rivers  of  importance  are  the  Anabara  and 
Khatanga  in  the  northeast,  which  flow  directly 
into  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  the  Taz,  which  en- 
ters the  gulf  of  Obi  through  the  estuary  or 
bay  of  Tazovsk.  There  are  several  lakes,  the 
largest  of  which  are  Taimyr  in  the  Taimyr 
peninsula  and  Yesei  near  the  head  waters  of 
the  Khatanga  river.  Some  parts  of  the  south 
are  well  wooded.  Iron  ore  and  salt  are  found 
in  large  quantities,  and  between  the  Yenisei 
and  Angara  is  one  of  the  richest  gold- washing 
tracts  in  Siberia.  Grain  can  be  produced  only 
in  t^e  valleys  of  the  south.  In  the  north  many 
reindeer  feed  upon  lichens;  and  about  the 
centre  of  the  government  there  is  good  pasture 
land,  upon  wluch  large  herds  of  cattle  are  kept. 
Game  is  abundant,  particularly  the  fur-bearing 
animals.  The  population  is  composed  of  dif- 
ferent aboriginal  tribes,  and  some  Cossacks 
and  Russians,  the  latter  being  chiefly  convicts. 
11.  A  town  of  the  above  government,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Yenisei,  about  290  m.  E.  N.  E. 
of  Tomsk;  pop.  about  7,000.  It  has  several 
churches,  a  monastery,  and  a  nunnery,  and  is 
surrounded  by  an  old  rampart.  It  has  an  an- 
nual fair,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  furs. 
The  town  was  founded  in  1618. 

TEN1SHEHR*    See  Larissa. 

TEW  (A.  S.  iw;  variously  written  by  the  old 
authors  ewgh,  ugh,  and  U,  and  in  French  ^),. 
the  common  name  for  species  of  taxu$  (the 
ancient  name,  supposed  to  be  from  Gr.  r6^ov^ 
a  bow),  especially  T,  haeeata.  The  yew  is  so 
unlike  in  its  fruit  to  other  genera  of  the  pine 
family  (eoniferm)  that  some  have  placed  it  and 
its  allies  in  a  separate  order,  but  botanists  at 
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present  inclade  these  in  conifera^  as  a  very 
distinct  subfamily  or  tribe,  the  taxine<B,  This 
subfamily  includes,  besides  the  yew,  Torreya, 
Salishuria  or  gingko,  and  eepfuilotazus,  with  a 
few  other  rarer  genera.  The  yews  are  trees 
of  medium  size,  with  evergreen  leaves,  which 
are  linear,  flat,  rigid,  pointed  at  the  apex,  and 


Tew  (TaxQs  baccata). 

mostly  arranged  in  two  rows.  The  flowers, 
usually  dicecious,  but  sometimes  moncBcious, 
are  axillary  from  scaly  buds ;  the  sterile  aments 
are  small,  globular,  and  consist  of  a  few  sta- 
mens, each  with  three  to  eight  anther  cells 
beneath  a  shield-like  scale  (connective) ;  the 
fertile  flowers  are  solitary,  and  consist  of  mere- 
ly a  naked  ovule,  erect  and  sessile  upon  a  ring- 
like disk,  beneath  which  are  several  scaly 
bracts ;  after  the  ovule  is  fertilized  and  begins 
to  develop  into  a  seed,  the  disk  upon 
which  it  is  placed  begins  to  grow, 
becoming  cup-shaped,  and  gradually 
covering  the  ovule,  and  by  the  time 
the  nut-like  seed  is  ripe  the  disk  has 
enclosed  it,  except  a  small  opening 
at  the  top,  and  at  the  same  time  be- 
come fleshy,  appearing  like  a  pulpy 
(usually)  red  berry,  which  gives  the 
specific  name  T,  baceata.  The  com- 
mon yew  is  a  most  variable  tree, 
and  in  its  typical  form  is  known  in 
this  country  as  the  English  yew, 
though  it  is  found  all  over  central 
and  in  the  mountains  of  southern 
Europe,  and  in  Siberia,  on  the  Hi- 
malaya, and  in  other  parts  of  Asia ; 
it  presents  numerous  varieties,  one 
of  which  is  North  American.  The 
tree,  though  living  to  a  great  age, 
is  seldom  more  than  80  ft.  high,  with 
a  wide  spread  of  branches  and  a  very 
thick  trunk ;  in  England  are  many 
specimens  remarkable  for  their  age 
and  great  size,  some  now  living  be- 
ing estimated  at  from  700  to  1,000  years  or 
more  old;  biographies  of  a  number  of  these 
are  given  by  Loudon  in  his  Arboretum  et  Fru- 
ticetum  Britannicum;  one  of  the  finest  is  the 
Darley  yew,  in  the  churchyard  of  Darley  in 
Derbyshire;  this  has  the  unusual  height  of 
55  ft.  with  a  spread  of  branches  of  70  ft. ;  the 


trunk  is  19  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter,  and  its  age, 
as  estimated  from  the  diameter,  over  1,800 
years.  The  wood  of  the  yew  is  very  heavy, 
fine-grained,  elastic,  and  durable;  the  heart 
wood  is  of  a  fine  orange  red  or  a  deep  brown, 
and  the  sap  wood,  which  is  very  hard,  is  pure 
white,  with  different  shades  where  the  two 
join,  and  both  are  susceptible  of  a  fine  pol- 
ish. Specimens  containing  the  two  are  used 
for  ornamental  cabinet  work,  a  purpose  for 
which  the  wood  is  much  employed;  tables 
and  other  work  made  from  it  are  considered 
more  beautiful  than  those  of  mahogany ;  it  is 
employed  in  the  form  of  veneers,  and  used 
solid  for  various  articles  of  turnery ;  its  great 
strength  adapts  it  for  axle  trees  and  other 
work  where  this  quality  is  required ;  when  set 
in  the  ground  for  fence  and  gate  posts,  it  is 
practically  indestructible,  and  it  is  never  at- 
tacked by  insects.  Before  firearms  were  in- 
troduced yew  was  in  great  request  for  bows, 
and  various  laws  were  enacted  to  preserve  a 
supply  of  the  material  for  military  puposes; 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  general  planting 
of  the  tree  in  churchyards  was  for  this  rea- 
son, but  it  is  more  probable  that,  on  account 
of  the  longevity  of  the  tree,  it  was  used  by 
the  Celtic  priests  as  an  emblem  of  immortal- 
ity. In  the  ancient  style  of  gardening,  when 
trees  were  clipped  into  unnatural  forms,  the 
yew  was  a  favorite  subject  for  topiary  work  ; 
at  present  it  is  used  in  England  for  screens 
and  in  groups,  but  its  association  with  grave- 
yards is  still  regarded  by  some  as  an  objection 


Yew  Tree  at  Darley,  Derbyshire,  England. 

to  planting  it  as  an  ornamental  tree.  In  this 
country  it  is  not  hardy  in  the  northern  states. 
The  leaves  are  poisonous  to  man,  and  cattle 
have  been  killed  by  eating  them ;  but  the  ber- 
ries are  generally  regarded  as  harmless,  thonii^h 
ill  effects  have  been  ascribed  to  them.  The 
tree  has  produced  many  sports,  and  the  lista 
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of  the  European  nurserymen  give  nnmerons 
varieties,  differing  in  habit  and  color. — Onr 
native  yew,  formerly  regarded  as  a  distinct 
species,  taoms  CcmctdeTiaU^  is  now  placed  as  var. 
Canadensis  of  T.  haceata,  and  is  known  as  the 
American  yew,  but  more  generally  as  the 
ground  hemlock;  its  stem  is  prostrate  and 
trails  upon  the  ground  or  runs  just  below  the 
surface,  the  branches  straggling,  ascending,  and 
rarely  more  than  8  or  4  ft.  high ;  in  some  lo- 
calities it  forms  the  principal  undergrowth, 
and  presents  a  pleasing  mass  of  vivid  green. 
Sometimes  the  branches  grow  in  a  circle,  with 
an  open  space  in  the  centre,  as  regularly  as  if 
they  had  been  trained ;  in  cultivation  the  fer- 
tile plant,  with  its  abundant  scarlet  fruit  in 
contrast  with  the  dark  green  of  the  foliage, 
is  a  most  beautiful  object.  Another  variety 
(ybt,  fastigiata)^  known  as  the  Irish  yew,  has 
erect  branches,  and  has  proved  in  this  country 
more  hardy  than  the  type.  The  yellow-ber- 
ried yew  differs  only  in  the  color  of  its  fruit. 
The  upright  yew  (var.  erecta)  is  more  hardy 
than  the  species.  There  are  several  dwarf, 
weeping,  and  variegated  forms,  among  which 
there  is  none  so  beautiful  as  the  golden  yew 
(var.  tariegata  aurea)y  in  which  the  young 
growth  in  spring  has  its  leaves  edged  with 
a  bright  golden  yellow;  there  is  also  a  sil- 
ver-leaved variety,  more  hardy  than  the  spe- 
cies, and  producing  a  brilliant  effect  when 
planted  in  contrast  with  other  evergreens. 
The  Florida  yew  is  a  tree  10  to  20  ft.  high, 
growing  in  middle  and  western  Florida;  it 
has  very  narrow,  distinctly  petioled,  pointed 
leaves,  which  are  revolute  on  the  margins ;  it 
is  not  known  to  be  hardy  in  more  northern 
localities.  The  western  yew  of  the  Pacific 
coast  (T.  hredfolia)  is  found  from  Vancouver 
island  to  nearly  the  southern  boundary  of 
California,  especially  on  the  Sierra  Nevada; 
it  grows  from  60  to  76  ft.  high ;  some  have 
regarded  it  as  a  form  of  the  European  yew, 
from  which  it  mainly  differs  in  its  narrower, 
shorter,  and  thinner  leaves,  which  are  abrupt- 
ly pointed,  and  have  distinct  petioles ;  it  dif- 
fers from  the  yew  of  the  east  in  always  as- 
suming a  tree-like  form ;  its  wood  resembles 
that  of  the  European  yew ;  this  is  called  T, 
Zindleyana  in  some  English  works.  The  Mex- 
ican yew,  T.  globosay  is  a  small  tree  with  some- 
what curved  leaves,  ending  in  a  stiff,  sharp 
point.  This  with  two  from  Japan  completes 
the  list  of  species.  The  yews  are  propagated 
both  by  sowing  the  seed  and  by  cuttings. 

YEZDECQU),  or  InUgerd,  the  name  of  three 
Persian  kings  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty. — Tci- 
dcgwd  L  reigned  from  A.  D.  899  to  about  420. 
He  maintained  peace  abroad,  although  the  con- 
dition of  the  empire  was  favorable  to  the  re- 
newal of  hostilities  with  Rome.  He  alternately 
persecuted  the  Magians  and  the  Ohristians,  ac- 
cording to  changes  in  his  own  views,  and  few 
sovereigns  have  been  more  generally  exe- 
crated.— Ininigai  IL  reigned  from  about  440 
to  457.    He  declared  war  against  the  Romans 


and  invaded  their  territory,  but  accepted  pro- 
posals for  peace  from  Theodosius  II.  After  a 
nine  years^  war  with  the  Ephthalites,  a  Tartar 
tribe  on  his  N.  frontier,  he  expelled  their  mon- 
arch. He  compelled  the  Armenians  by  force 
of  arms  to  accept  Zoroastrianism ;  their  patri- 
arch Joseph  and  other  bishops  were  martyred. 
In  an  expedition  against  the  insurgent  Ephtha- 
lites Yezdegerd  was  drawn  into  an  amljush 
and  defeated,  and  soon  after  died. — Tczdegerd 
III.,  bom  about  617,  reigned  from  682  to  661. 
He  at  once  had  to  contend  with  the  Moslem' 
invaders.  In  686  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Cadesia  (Kadisiyeh),  lasting  four  days,  in  which 
the  Persians  were  defeated  and  their  renowned 
general  Rustam  was  slain.  In  687  Ctesiphon, 
the  Persian  capital,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Arabs,  and  at  Jalula  soon  after  the  Moham- 
medans were  again  victorious.  In  641  Yez- 
degerd collected  at  Nehavend  an  army  of 
160,000  men,  but,  outwitted  by  Noman,  a  gen- 
eral of  the  caliph  Omar,  was  defeated  by  a 
much  inferior  force.  This  battle  overthrew 
the  Sassanian  power.  Yezdegerd  lived  ten 
years  a  fugitive,  and  was  at  last  slain  by  one 
of  his  own  former  subjects.  (See  SASSANiDiE, 
and  Pbbsia.) 

TfZO,  or  Tcno,  formerly  the  name  of  the 
uncivilized  part  of  Japan  above  lat.  38®  N., 
now  of  one  of  the  four  large  islands  of  Japan, 
between  lat.  41°  24'  and  46°  81'  N.,  and  Ion. 
189°  40'  and  146°  7'  E.,  separated  from  Sa- 
ghalien  or  Earafto  on  the  north  by  La  P^rouse 
strait,  and  on  the  south  from  the  main  island 
of  Japan  by  the  narrow  strait  of  Tsugaru; 
extreme  length,  290  m. ;  breadth,  246  m. ;  es- 
timated area,  about  80,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about 
126,000.  The  coast  is  bold  and  rocky,  but  in- 
dented with  several  good  harbors.  The  sur- 
face generally  is  mountainous,  with  many  vol- 
canoes, solfataras,  and  hot  springs.  There  are 
some  small  lakes  and  numerous  mountain  tor- 
rents. The  principal  river  is  the  Ishikari,  ri- 
sing near  the  middle  of  the  N.  part  of  the  isl- 
and and  flowing  S.  W.  about  166  m.  to  Stro- 
gonoff  bay.  Bears,  wolves,  deer,  and  all  kinds 
of  sea  fowl  abound.  The  prinoinal  produc- 
ions  are  coal,  petroleum,  salt,  sulphur,  timber 
(of  which  88  valuable  kinds  are  found),  deer 
skins,  dried  fish,  and  fish  oil.  The  population, 
including  some  Chinese,  Europeans,  and  Amer- 
icans, is  settled  chiefly  in  the  eouth.  The  north 
is  thinly  inhabited  by  Ainos,  who  number  about 
20,000,  living  in  a  few  fishing  villages.  The 
interior  was  entirely  unsettled  and  unexplored 
till  the  present  govemm^at  took  steps  for  colo- 
nizing the  island,  employing  Americans,  who 
have  explored  a  great  part  of  the  country, 
built  roads,  laid  out  farms,  and  introduced 
stock  and  seeds  from  the  United  States.  The 
chief  towns  are  Hakodate  (Hakodadi),  Mat- 
suma&,  Esashi,  and  Sapporo.    (See  Japan.) 

YOKOHAMA  (Jap.,  Cross  Strand),  a  seaport 
city  on  the  E.  side  of  the  main  island  of  Japan, 
on  the  W.  shore  of  the  bay  of  Yedo,  16  m.  S.  by 
W.  of  Tokio  (Yedo);  lat.  86°  26'  N.,  Ion.  189° 
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39'  K ;  pop.  about  60,000,  inclnding  1,500  of 
the  2,500  AmericanB  and  £iiropean8  resident 
in  Japan,  and  1,200  Ohineae.  It  is  the  capital 
of  the  Kanagawa  ken  or  prefecture.  The  dtjr 
liea  moatlj  on  flat  land  backed  hj  a  line  of 
blnfCs  boilt  apon  with  many  tasteful  residences. 
The  streets  both  in  the  foreign  and  native 
quarters  are  well  paved,  drained,  lighted  with 
gas,  and  lined  with  richlj  stocked  shops,  hongs, 
tea-firing  godowna,  and  silk  warehouses.  Yo- 
kohama is  the  chief  port  of  foreign  commerce 
in  Japan,  six  lines  of  steamers  (Japanese, 
American,  and  European)  making  it  their  ter- 
minus or  port  of  call.  It  is  the  great  mart  for 
the  silk,  tea,  grain,  and  native  produce  and 
manufactures.  It  contains  three  foreign  and 
four  native  Ohristian  churches,  four  foreign 
and  two  native  daily  newspapers,  five  banka, 
four  hospitsls,  large  hotels,  public  gardens,  and 
gas  worKs,  and  is  supplied  with  water  brought 
in  aqueducts.  A  railwajr  18  m.  long  connects 
it  with  Tokio.  Telegraph  lines  to  Yezo,  Tokio, 
Kioto,  Nagasaki,  and  thence  to  Shanghai, 
Ohina,  and  Vladivostok  in  Siberia,  unite  it  to 
Europe  and  America.  The  climate  is  very  sa- 
lubrious, and  the  surrounding  scenery  beauti- 
ful, Mt.  Fuji  and  the  bay,  here  12  m.  wide, 
with  its  indentations  and  evergreen  blufEs,  be- 
ing striking  features.  The  harbor  is  deep  and 
capacious.  The  imports  in  1874  amounted  to 
$16,716,298,  out  of  a  total  for  the  whole  coun- 
try of  $24,228,629 ;  exports,  $12,578,678,  out 
of  a  total  of  $20,001,687.  Among  the  exports 
was  tea  to  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of 
17,016,816  lbs.,  valued  at  $5,107,800.^nntU 
1854,  when  Perry  signed  the  American  treaty 
with  the  shogun^s  envoys  at  this  place,  Yoko- 
hama was  a  small  fishing  village.  By  the  first 
treaty  of  commerce,  concluded  by  the  Ameri- 
can envoy  Townsend  Harris,  July  29, 1858,  it 
was  opened  to  foreign  trade  and  residence,  and 
its  growth  has  been  rapid.  The  historic  and 
natural  interest  of  the  vicinity  make  it  the  re- 
sort of  thousands  of  tourists.  Eanazawa,  once 
a  noted  seat  of  learning,  is  8  m.  S.  W. ;  and  2 
m.  further  is  Eamakura,  the  military  capital  of 
Japan  from  1184  to  1574.  The  colossal  copper 
image  of  Dai  Butou  (Great  Buddha),  50  ft. 
high,  a  work  of  high  art,  and  the  fine  temple 
on  Tsuruga  Oka,  are  the  chief  relics  of  its 
mediaoval  glory.  Its  vicinity  was  a  battle 
ground  for  centuries,  it  being  the  stronghold 
of  the  Minamoto,  Hojo,  and  Ashikaga  lines  of 
shoguns  in  succession. 

TOLO,  a  W.  county  of  CaliforDia,  bordering 
N.  W.  on  the  Ooast  mountains,  and  E.  on  the 
Sacramento  river,  and  watered  by  several  smaJl 
tributaries  of  that  stream ;  area,  1,150  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  9,899,  of  whom  895  were  Chi- 
nese. The  E.  half  is  level ;  W.  of  this  is  a 
belt  of  slightly  undulating  prairie,  gradually 
risinff  into  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Coast  range. 
The  level  portion  has  mostly  a  rich  alluvial 
soiL  Agriculture  is  the  principal  industry.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  California  Pacific  railroad. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  2,025,6JL2 


boahels  of  wheats  499,026  of  haiiej,  15,520  U 
potatoes,  10,250  gallons  of  wine,  4S7,C48  Ib& 
of  wool,  186,929  of  bntter,  and  27,186  tons  <rf 
hay.  There  were  8,739  horses,  1,206  maks 
and  asses,  12,189  cattle,  83,087  abe^,  and  26,- 
855  swine.    Capital,  Woodland. 

TOVfifiy  CiailH  IHdtt,  an  English  anther,  bora 
in  November,  1812.  He  is  the  son  of  tlie  Rer. 
Charles  Yonge,  lower  master  of  Eton  oolkge. 
and  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1835.  He  is  now 
(1876)  professor  of  history  and  Kngliah  litetk 
tnre  in  Queen^s  college,  Belfast.  He  baa  pub- 
lished several  philological  works,  inclnding  an 
English-Greek  lexicon  (1849;  5th  ed^  1865; 
American  ed.  edited  by  Prof.  Heniy  Drtsler, 
New  York,  1870),  a  ''Phraseological  En^isb- 
Latin  and  Latin-English  Dictionary  "  (2  vol&, 
1855-'6),  and  a  *' Dictionary  of  Latin  Epi- 
thets" (1856);  <<The  History  of  En^and" 
(1856) ;  "Parallel  lives  of  Ancient  and  Mod- 
em Heroes"  (1858;  republished  under  ths 
title  "Great  and  Brave  in  History,''  1865); 
"Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington"  (2  to1&, 
1860) ;  "  History  of  the  British  Navy  "  (2  vols., 
1868) ;  "  France  under  the  Bourbona  "  (4  vols., 
1866-'7);  "Life  and  Administration  of  the 
Becond  Earl  of  Liverpool"  (3  vola.,  1868); 
"  Three  Centuries  of  Modem  History  "  (1872); 
"  History  of  the  English  Revolution  of  1688  '^ 
(1874);  and  "Life  of  Marie  Antoinette"  ^ 
vols.,  1876).  He  has  also  edited  or  translated 
several  classical  works. 

TONdE,  ChaiMte  Mary,  an  English  authored, 
bom  at  Otterboume,  Hampshire,  in  1823.  Her 
father  was  an  army  officer.  She  published 
"Abbey  Church,  or  Self-Control  and  Self- 
Conoeit,"  in  1844,  which  was  followed  by  sev- 
eral novels  in  the  interest  of  high  church  doc- 
trines, and  by  some  volumes  of  history  for  the 
youDg,  entitled  "Kings  of  England"  (1848; 
7th  ed.,  1862)  and  "Landmarks  of  History" 
(8  vols.,  1852-'7).  In  1853  she  produced  "  The 
Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  a  novel,  which  had  a  very 
wide  popularity,  and  reached  a  17th  editi<m  in 
1868.  She  gave  £2,000,  the  profits  of  "  Daisy 
Chain "  (2  vols.,  1856),  to  the  erection  of  a 
missionary  college  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
She  has  published  more  than  80  novels  and 
tales,  10  works  of  history  and  biography, 
and  several  misceUaneous  works.  Among  the 
more  recent  are  "  History  of  Ohristian  Names'' 
(2  vols.,  1868);  "The  Story  of  English  Mis- 
sionary Workers"  (1871);  "Life  of  Bishop 
Patterson,  of  the  Melanesian  Islands  "  (2  voK. 
1878);  "Stories  of  English  History"  (18T4); 
and  "  My  Young  Alcides"  (1876). 

TONQH,  Vauiyl  de.    See  SAmr-EufX. 

TONKESS,  a  city  of  Westchester  oo.,  New 
York,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river, 
joiuing  New  York  city  on  the  south,  16  m.  N. 
of  the  city  hall;  pop.  in  1875,  17,269.  The 
built  up  portion  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
rising  ground  adjacent  to  the  river,  opposite 
the  PaJdsades,  is  well  shaded,  and  has  numer- 
ous fine  residences  with  handsome  grounds. 
The  old  Philipse  manor  house,  built  partly  ia 
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1682  and  partly  in  1745,  is  used  as  the  city 
hall.  The  city  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  water 
works  costing  $750,000  are  to  go  into  opera- 
tion in  September,  1876.  The  water  if  to  be 
pumped  from  two  streams  within  the  city  lim- 
ite  into  a  reservoir  containing  400,000,000  gal- 
Ions,  297  ft.  above  the  Hudson.  The  Hudson 
River  railroad  passes  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  the  New  York,  Boston,  and  Montreal 
through  the  interior  parts,  and  the  New  York 
and  Harlem  along  the  E.  border.  The  Neper- 
ban  or  Saw  Mill  river,  entering  the  Hudson  at 
this  poiut,  furnishes  water  power.  There  are 
three  manufactories  of  felt  hats,  one  of  felt 
robes  and  cloths,  two  of  sewing  silk,  one  of 
sewing  silk  and  ribbons,  one  of  lead  pencils, 
one  of  carpets,  one  of  elevators,  two  of  mow- 
ing machines,  one  of  barrels,  one  of  sugar,  one 
of  leather,  one  of  boats,  two  machine  shops, 
an  iron  f oundery,  a  brass  f  oundery,  and  a  brew- 
ery. The  city  contains  two  national  banks, 
two  savings  banks,  four  public  schools,  two  Ro- 
man Catholic  schools,  and  five  private  schools. 
Three  weekly  newspapers  are  published.  There 
are  16  churches,  vi2. :  2  Baptist,  8  Episcopal, 
1  Lutheran,  8  Methodist,  8  Presbyterian,  1  Re- 
formed, 2  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  Unitarian. — 
Yonkers  was  settled  about  1650,  and  for  about 
a  century  prior  to  the  revolution  was  a  manor 
in  the  possession  of  the  Philipse  family.  It 
was  organized  as  a  town  in  1788.  In  1855  the 
village  of  Yonkers  was  incorporated.  In  1872 
the  town  was  divided,  the  N.  portion  being 
erected  into  the  city  of  Yonkers  and  the  S. 
portion  set  off  as  the  town  of  Eingsbridge, 
which  became  a  part  of  New  York  city  in  1874. 

TOiOU^  a  N.  E.  department  of  France,  formed 
from  parts  of  Burgundy,  Champagne,  and  Or- 
l^anais,  bordering  on  the  departments  of  Seine- 
et-Marne,  Aube,  06te-d'0r,  NiAvre,  and  Loiret ; 
area,  2,868  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  868,608.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  river  Yonne  (anc. 
Ieauna\  which  rises  in  the  E.  part  of  Ni^vre, 
flows  N.  through  the  middle  of  Yonne,  and 
joins  the  Seine  at  Montereau  in  the  S.  part  of 
8eine-et-Mame,  after  a  course  of  about  170  m. 
It  is  navigable  as  high  as  Auxerre.  Its  aflSuents 
in  the  department  include  the  Cure,  Arman- 
^n,  and  V annes.  The  Burgundian  canal  runs 
through  the  E.  part.  The  surface  is  undula- 
ting and  the  soil  excellent.  The  department  is 
rich  in  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  grain,  and  hemp. 
The  chief  eiq>orts  are  red  and  white  wines, 
timber,  and  coal.  Iron,  lithographic  stones, 
and  ochre  are  the  principal  mineral  products, 
and  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  beet  sugar,  and 
glass  are  manufactured.  Yonne  is  divided 
into  the  arrondissements  of  Auxerre,  Avallon, 
Joigny,  Sens,  and  Tonnerre.    Capital,  Auxerre. 

TMK,  the  name  of  five  counties  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  L  The  8.  W.  county  of  Maine, 
bounded  8.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  W.  and  S. 
W.  by  New  Hampshire,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  Salmon  Falls  river,  and  the  Piscataqua, 
and  drained  by  the  Saco  and  other  streams ; 
area,  818  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  60,174.    The 


surface  is  uneven,  the  soil  of  the  sea  coast  is 
rocky  and  sterile,  and  that  of  the  interior 
fertile.  The  county  is  intersected  by  several 
railroads.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
14,189  bushels  of  wheat,  175,924  of  Indian 
com,  57,021  of  oats,  24,848  of  barley,  28,205 
of  peas  and  beans,  530,228  of  potatoes,  1,115,- 
782  lbs.  of  butter,  82,995  of  cheese,  47,865  of 
wool,  and  78,632  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
5,191  horses,  12,869  milch  cows,  17,272  other 
cattle,  14,356  sheep,  and  4,447  swine.  The 
whole  number  of  manufactories  was  425,  hav- 
ing an  aggregate  capital  of  $6,860,524 ;  value 
of  products,  $10,850,982.  The  most  important 
were  15  of  boots  and  shoes,  11  of  wooden 
boxes,  9  of  bricks,  21  of  carriages  and  wag- 
ons, 10  of  clothing,  7  of  cotton  goods,  8  of 
machinery,  11  of  woollens,  1  of  worsted  goods, 
60  saw  mills,  8  flour  mills,  11  tanneries.  8  cur- 
rying establishments,  1  print  works,  ana  2  ship 
yards.  Capital,  Alfred.  II«  A  S.  E.  county 
of  Pennsylvania,  bordering  on  Maryland  and 
bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Susquehanna  river; 
area,  864  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  76,184.  The 
surface  is  generally  hiUy,  diversified  by  moun- 
tains in  the  W.  part,  and  the  soil  is  highly  fer- 
tile. There  are  extensive  quarries  of  lime- 
stone, slate,  and  sandstone.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Northern  Central  railroad  and  its  Han- 
over and  Wrightsville  branches,  and  the  Sus- 
quehanna canal  passes  along  the  E.  border. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  1,129,750 
bushels  of  wheat,  121,085  of  rye,  1,581,541  of 
Indian  com,  1,444,768  of  oats,  44,092  of  buck- 
wheat, 248,461  of  Irish  and  29,905  of  sweet 
potatoes,  1,784,895  lbs.  of  butter,  89,098  of 
wool,  527,808  of  tobacco,  and  92,929  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  on  farms  14,707  horses, 
2,642  mules  and  asses,  28,269  milch  cows, 
20,201  other  cattle,  14,068  sheep,  and  40,088 
swine.  The  whole  number  of  manufactories 
was  1,111,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$3,251,400;  value  of  products,  $7,028,984. 
The  most  important  were  14  of  agricultural 
implements,  15  of  bricks,  24  of  rag  carpets, 
49  of  carriages  and  wagons,  8  of  cars,  9  of 
iron,  49  of  lime,  7  of  machinery,  2  of  paper, 
10  of  stone  and  earthen  ware,  51  of  cigars,  2 
of  whips,  8  of  woollens,  42  flour  mills,  19  saw 
mills,  27  tanneries,  and  24  currying  establish- 
ments. Capital,  York.  IIL  A  S.  E.  county 
of  Virginia,  forming  part  of  the  peninsula  be- 
tween York  and  James  rivers,  and  bounded 
E.  by  York  river  and  Chesapeake  bay ;  area, 
150  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  7,198,  of  whom  4,691 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  generally  undu- 
lating, and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  8,289  bushels  of  wheat, 
107,108  of  Indian  com,  12,060  of  oats,  12,416 
of  Irish  and  12,954  sweet  potatoes,  and  18,411 
lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  488  horses,  951 
milch  cows,  1,440  other  cattle,  708  sheep,  and 
4,626  swine;  2  flour  mills,  and  1  saw  mill. 
Capital,  Yorktown.  I?.  A  N.  county  of  South 
Carolina,  bordering  on  North  Carolina,  bound- 
ed E.  by  the  Catawba  river  and  W.  by  Broad 
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river ;  area,  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  24,286, 
of  whom  12,167  were  colored;  in  18T5,  81,- 
639,  of  whom  17,900  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly  or  moantainous,  and  the  soil  is 
moderately  fertile.  Iron  ore  is  very  abun- 
dant, and  gold,  manganese,  and  limestone  are 
found.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Charlotte, 
Columbia,  and  Augusta,  the  King^s  Mountain, 
and  the  Atlanta  and  Richmond  Air  Line  rail- 
roads. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
57,889  bushels  of  wheat,  358,174  of  Indian 
corn,  46,114  of  oats,  7,141  of  Irish  and  18,485 
of  sweet  potatoes,  180,683  lbs.  of  butter,  8,834 
of  wool,  and  6,010  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  1,856  horses,  2,007  mules  and  asses,  8,467 
milch  cows,  4,171  other  cattle,  5,686  sheep,  and 
8,774  swine ;  3  manufactories  of  carriages  and 
wagons,  1  of  forged  and  rolled  iron,  and  12 
flour  mills.  Capital,  Yorkville.  V,  A  S.  E. 
county  of  Nebraska,  intersected  by  the  Middle 
and  West  forks  of  Big  Blue  river;  area,  676 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  604;  in  1875,  5,266. 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  8,876 
bushels  of  wheat,  10,700  of  Indian  corn,  4,899 
of  oats,  8,680  of  potatoes,  7,656  lbs.  of  butter, 
and  825  tons  of  hay.  There  were  208  horses, 
158  milch  cows,  237  other  cattle,  and  295 
swine.    Capital,  York. 

YORK.  L  A  county  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
bordering  on  Lake  Ontario  on  the  south  and 
Lake  Simcoe  on  the  north ;  area,  918  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1871,  115,974,  of  whom  47,151  were  of 
English,  41,168  of  Irish,  17,044  of  Scotch,  6,788 
of  German,  and  1,483  of  French  origin  or  de- 
scent. Several  railroads  centre  at  Toronto, 
the  capital  of  the  county  and  province.  IL  A 
8.  W.  county  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada, 
separated  from  Maine  by  the  St.  Croix  river 
and  Grand  lake,  and  intersected  by  the  St. 
John  river;  area,  3,472  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1871, 
27,140,  of  whom  9,695  were  of  Irish,  9,577  of 
English,  3,917  of  Scotch,  and  1,882  of  Dutch 
origin  or  descent.  The  surface  is  dotted  with 
numeroas  lakes,  and  is  diversified  with  moun- 
tains and  valleys.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Much 
of  the  county  is  covered  with  forests.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  New  Brunswick  and  Canada, 
the  European  and  North  American,  the  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  Fredericton  railways.  Capi- 
tal, Fredericton,  the  capital  of  the  province. 

YORK,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  York  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  Codorus  creek  and  the  North- 
ern Central  railroad,  by  which  it  is  28  m.  S. 
S.  E.  of  Harrisburg  and  58  m.  N.  of  Baltimore ; 
pop.  in  1850,  6,863;  in  1860,  8,605;  in  1870, 
11,003.  It  is  handsomely  situated  in  a  rich 
agricultural  region,  and  is  regularly  laid  out, 
with  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
The  court  house  is  of  brick,  with  granite  front 
and  Corinthian  pillars.  The  Frederick  (Mary- 
land) division  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
passes  through  the  city,  and  the  Peachbottom 
railroad  extends  to  Oxford,  Chester  co.  York 
contains  several  large  car  shops,  some  of  the 
most  extensive  manufactories  of  agricultural 


implements  in  the  country,  a  shoe  and  a  match 
factory,  and  the  Codorus  paper  mills.  There 
are  five  national  banks,  a  savings  institution, 
and  a  private  banking  house,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $1,500,000.  Besides  public  schools, 
there  are  the  York  county  academy  for  boys. 
Cottage  Hill  college  for  young  ladies,  and  the 
York  collegiate  institute  for  both  sexes.  One 
daily  and  six  weekly  newspapers  are  published. 
One  of  the  weeklies  is  printed  in  German. 
There  are  21  churches,  most  of  which  have 
fine  edifices,  viz.:  1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  2 
Evangelical,  1  Friends^  5  Lutheran,  2  Meth- 
odist, 1  Moravian,  1  Presbyterian,  3  Reformed, 
2  Roman  Catholic,  and  2  United  Brethren.— 
York  was  settled  in  1741  and  incorporated  in 
1787.  The  continental  congress  sat  here  from 
Sept.  80,  1777,  to  July,  1778. 

TOUL  (anc.  Eboraeum)^  a  city  and  the  capi- 
tal of  Yorkshire,  England,  on  both  sides  of  tne 
river  Ouse,  at  its  junction  with  the  Foss,  172 
m.  N.  N.  W.  of  London,  and  58  m.  N.  E.  of 
Manchester;  pop.  in  1871,  43,796.  The  Ouse 
is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  and  there 
are  several  bridges  across  the  Foss.  There  are 
several  suburbs,  mostly  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Foss.  The  city  proper  is  nearly  3  m.  in 
circuit,  and  is  partly  enclosed  by  ancient  walls, 
which  were  origindly  erected  by  the  Romans. 
It  is  entered  by  four  principal  gates,  and  the 
streets  are  generally  narrow,  but  several  have 
been  improved  and  widened.  York  minster, 
or  the  cathedral,  is  by  many  considered  the 
finest  church  in  England.  Its  history  begins 
in  the  7th  century,  but  the  present  edifice  was 
commenced  in  the  second  half  of  the  12th 
century  and  completed  in  1472.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  with  a  central  square  tower 
213  ft.  high,  and  two  other  towers,  each  196 
ft.  high,  flanking  the  W.  front,  which  is  highly 
ornamented.  The  extreme  length  is  524  ft., 
and  the  extreme  breadth  across  the  transepts 
249  ft.  The  E.  window  is  78  ft.  high  and  82 
ft.  wide,  and  filled  with  stained  glass  repre- 
senting about  200  historical  events.  An  elabo- 
rate screen  contains  statues  of  aU  the  kings 
of  England  from  William  I.  to  Henry  VI. ;  and 
upon  this  screen  is  the  organ,  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  kingdom.  The  cathedral  has  a  peal  of 
12  bells,  one  of  which  weighs  llf  tons,  and  is 
the  largest  in  Great  Britain.  The  edifice  has 
been  twice  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  in  1829 
and  in  1840.  The  archbishop^s  palace  is  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  cathedral.  It  was  built 
toward  the  close  of  the  12th  century,  and  is 
now  used  as  the  library  of  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter ;  and  the  residence  of  the  archbishop  is  at 
Bishopthorpe,  a  little  distance  from  the  city. 
In  1872  there  were  52  places  of  worship,  of 
which  27  belonged  to  the  church  of  England, 
and  12  to  various  denominations  of  Methodists. 
York  has  numerous  schools,  an  ancient  Gothio 
guildhall  and  large  mansion  house,  the  valuable 
museum  of  the  Yorkshire  philosophical  society, 
public  baths,  a  castle  occupied  by  the  assize 
courts  and  the  county  prison,  a  large  modem 
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jail,  a  merchants*  hall,  handsome  assemblv 
rooms,  a  concert  room,  theatre,  lecture  hall, 
numerous  charitable  institutions,  and  extensive 
cavalry  barracks.  The  manufactures  are  not 
very  important;  and  though  the  means  of  corn- 


York  Minster. 

inunication  are  very  extensive,  the  trade  of  the 
town  is  mostly  locsd.  The  archbishop  of  York 
is  primate  of  England,  though  inferior  in  rank 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  is  styled 
primate  of  all  England.  Hi  s  ecclesiastical  prov- 
inoe  includes  the  dioceses  of  Carlisle,  Chester, 
Dorham,  Manchester,  Ripon,  Soder  and  Man, 
and  York. — Dnring  the  Roman  dominion  York 
was  the  seat  of  the  general  government  of  the 
island.  The  emperors  Septimius  Severus  and 
Constantins  Chlorus  died  here,  and  Constan- 
tino the  Great  was  here  proclaimed  empe- 
ror. Under  the  Saxon  heptarchy  it  was  the 
capital  of  Northumbrian  and  afterward  of  Dei- 
ra.  The  citizens  joined  the  Scots  and  Danes 
against  William  the  Conqueror,  who  after  their 
defeat  razed  the  city  to  the  ground.    It  was 

Eartially  rebuilt,  but  destroyed  by  fire  in  1137. 
faring  the  massacres  of  Jews  which  took  place 
in  England  after  the  coronation  of  Richard  I., 
several  hundred  Jewish  inhabitants  of  York, 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  defend  themselves 
in  the  castle,  slew  their  #wives  and  children, 
set  fire  to  the  houses,  and  perished  in  the 
flames.    Fairfax  captured  York  from  the  roy- 


alists in  1644,  and  in  1688  James  II.,  for  its 
opposition  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
crown,  took  away  its  charter. 

TORE,  Dike  9^  a  title  formerly  conferred  on 
younger  sons  of  tlie  kings  of  England.  It 
was  first  borne  by  Edmund  Plan- 
tagenet,  fifth  son  of  Edward  III., 
who  was  created  duke  of  York 
Aug.  6,  1885,  and  died  in  1402. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  house 
of  York,  the  house  of  the  white 
rose ;  while  his  elder  brother 
John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  created  duke  of  Lan- 
caster Nov.  18,  1862,  was  the 
founder  of  the  rival  house  of  the 
^  red  rose ;   and    their   respective 

claims  were  urged  for  nearly  half 
a  century  in  the  so-called  wars  of 
the  roses.  (See  England,  vol. 
vi.,  p.  610.)  The  first  duke  of  York 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ed- 
ward, who  fell  at  Agincourt  in 
1415,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew  Richard,  son  of  Anne 
Mortimer,  who  was  great-grand- 
daughter of  Lionel  duke  of  Clar- 
ence, third  son  of  Edward  III. 
It  was  by  virtue  of  this  descent 
from  the  duke  of  Clarence  that 
the  house  alleged  its  superior  right 
over  that  of  Lancaster,  which 
was  descended  from  the  fourth 
son  of  Edward  III.  The  title  was 
subsequently  borne  by  Edward 
Plantagenet,  afterward  Edward 
IV. ;  Richard  Plantagenet,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  murdered  in 
1488  by  his  uncle  Richard  III. ; 
Henry  Tudor,  afterward  Henry 
VIII.;  Charles  Stuart,  afterward 
Charles  I. ;  and  James  Stuart,  afterward  James 
II.  It  was  conferred  by  the  pretender,  James 
III.,  on  his  second  son  Henry  Benedict,  known 
in  history  as  Cardinal  York,  the  last  of  the  roy- 
al family  of  the  Stuarts.  (See  Stuabt,  Hen  by 
Benedict  Mabia  Clement.) — After  the  acces- 
sion of  the  house  of  Hanover  to  the  British 
throne,  George  I.  created,  July  5,  1716,  his 
brother  Ernest  Augustus,  prince-bishop  of  Os- 
nabrack,  duke  of  York  and  Albany.  He  died  in 
1728,  and  Edward  A^ustus,  the  second  son  of 
Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  received  the  title  in 
1760,  but  died  childless  in  1767.— The  last  duke 
of  York  and  Albany  was  Fbederiok,  second 
son  of  George  III.  (bom  Aug.  16,  1768,  died 
Jan.  6,  1827).  He  received  the  title  Nov.  29, 
1784.  He  had  at  the  age  of  six  months  re- 
ceived the  dignity  of  prince-bishop  of  Osna- 
brflck,  that  bishopric  being  held  alternately  by 
a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant.  It  was  secular- 
ized in  1808,  and  became  a  part  of  Hanover. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1787  from  the  con- 
tinent, where  he  had  gone  to  study  the  mili- 
tary art,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords. 
In  1789  he  fought  with  pistols  on  Wimbledon 
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oommon  a  duel  with  Ool.  Lennox,  afterward 
duke  of  Richmond,  who  challenged  him  be- 
oause  he  refused  to  retract  or  explain  words 
uttered  in  the  house ;  the  bullet  of  Col.  Len- 
nox  grazed  his  hair,  and  he  then  fired  in  the 
air.  In  1791  he  went  to  Prussia,  and  on 
Dec.  29  married  Frederica,  eldest  daughter  of 
Frederick  William  II.,  from  whom  he  separa- 
ted a  few  years  afterward.  In  1793  he  was 
appointed  to  command  a  British  corps  in  the 
Is  etherlands,  and  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Va- 
lenciennes, but  was  defeated  several  times,  and 
returned  to  England  in  April,  1795,  where  in 
February  he  had  been  made  field  marshal.  On 
April  6,  1798,  he  became  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  army.  In  1799  he  commanded 
an  expedition  in  Holland.  On  Sept.  19  he  was 
defeated  by  Brune  near  Bergen,  and  on  Oct.  6 
near  Alkmaar,  where  on  Oct.  18  he  signed  a 
convention,  by  which  the  British  agreed  to 
surrender  8,000  prisoners  of  wai*  and  evacuate 
the  territories  of  the  republic.  On  Jan.  27, 
1809,  in  consequence  of  disclosures  by  his  mis- 
tress, he  was  arraigned  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons for  corrupt  disposal  of  military  commis- 
sions. (See  Clareb,  Maby  Annb.)  He  was 
acquitted  by  278  votes  against  196,  but  so 
great  was  the  scandal  of  the  investigation  that 
he  resigned  his  ofiice  of  commander-in-chief ; 
to  which,  however,  he  was  restored  by  the 
prince  regent,  May  15,  1811.  By  the  death 
of  the  princess  Charlotte,  Nov.  6,  1817,  he 
became  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne.  In 
1819  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  person  of 
his  insane  father.  His  last  speech  in  the  house 
of  lords  was  delivered  in  1825  against  Catholic 
emancipation. 

TORKE,  GharlM,  an  English  lawyer,  brother 
of  Philip  Yorke,  second  earl  of  Hardwicke, 
born  Dec.  80,  1722,  died  Jan.  20,  1770.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1747,  and  represented 
Reigate  in  parHament  from  1747  to  1768, 
when  he  was  elected  for  Cambridge  university. 
He  was  appointed  solicitor  general  in  1756, 
and  he  was  attorney  general  in  1762-*8  and 
1 765-^70.  He  was  appointed  lord  high  chancel- 
lor Jan.  17, 1770,  but  died  suddenly  three  days 
afterward,  it  is  supposed  by  suicide,  while  his 
patent  for  the  peerage,  under  the  title  of  Baron 
Morden,  was  being  executed.  He  published 
"Some  Considerations  on  the  Law  of  Forfeit- 
ure for  High  Treason,"  &c.,  reviewing  the  act 
of  parliament  making  it  treason  to  correspond 
with  the  pretender's  sons  or  any  of  their 
agents  (8vo,  London,  1745;  5th  ed.,  1795), 
and  wrote  the  letters  signed  C.  in  the  "Athe- 
nian Letters  "  (1741-8),  of  which  he  was  joint 
author  with  his  brother  and  others.  (See 
Hardwiokb,  Eajkls  of.) 

YORK  RIVER,  a  river  of  E,  Virginia,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  Mattapony  and  Pamunkey 
at  West  Point,  at  the  8.  E.  extremity  of  King 
William  co.  It  flows  8.  E.  40  m.,  and  falls  into 
Chesapeake  bay  about  16  m.  N.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  James  river.  It  is  so  broad  from  West 
Point  downward  as  to  present  almost  the  ap- 


pearance of  a  bay.  At  its  month  it  is  about 
8  m.  across,  and  in  some  places  it  is  still  wider. 
It  is  navigable  to  its  head. 

YORKSHIRE,  the  largest  county  of  England, 
bordering  on  Durham,  the  North  sea,  the  estu- 
ary of  the  Humber,  and  the  counties  of  Lin- 
coln, Nottingham,  Derby,  Chester,  Lancaster, 
and  Westmoreland ;  area,  6,066  sc^xn.  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  North,  East,  and  West  Ridings 
(Anglo-Saxon,  trithing  or  thriding^  a  third), 
each  with  its  own  government  and  ofiScers; 
and  there  was  formerly  another  small  division 
called  the  "  ainsty  "  of  York,  near  the  centre 
of  the  shire,  which  has  been  incorporated  with 
the  West  Riding ;  pop.  in  1871,  of  the  North 
Riding,  291,589;  East  Riding,  269,506;  West 
Riding,  1,881,223;  city  of  York,  43,796 ;  total, 
2,486, 118.  With  the  exception  of  the  part  lying 
between  Bridlington  bay  and  Spurn  head,  the 
coast  is  high  and  bold,  rising  generally  be- 
tween 70  and  800  ft.,  and  in  one  spot  reaching 
893  ft.  Besides  the  harbors  afforded  by  the 
rivers  Tees  and  Humber  and  their  estuaries, 
the  most  important  are  those  of  Scarborough 
and  Whitby.  The  greater  part  of  the  drainage 
of  the  county  flows  into  the  Humber  by  the 
river  Ouse ;  and  of  the  remainder  a  small  por- 
tion flows  by  the  Ribble  to  the  Irish  sea,  and 
by  the  Tees  and  other  streams  to  the  North 
sea.  An  extensive  valley  extends  from  the  N. 
part  of  the  county  to  the  Humber  at  the  south, 
and  is  enclosed  on  the  E.  and  W.  sides  by  moor- 
lands, which  on  the  E.  side  are  from  20  to  80 
m.  broad,  and  in  some  places  reach  the  height 
of  1,200  or  1,400  ft.,  while  on  the  west  the 
country  gradually  increases  in  elevation,  the 
loftiest  point.  Bow  Fell  in  the  Pennine  chain, 
being  2,911  ft.  above  the  sea.  In  the  S.  part 
of  the  £.  side  the  moors,  here  called  wolds, 
gradually  become  lower,  and  do  not  extend  to 
the  coast,  but  between  them  and  the  sea  there 
is  a  large  alluvial  tract  called  Holdemess.  The 
central  valley,  as  it  descends  from  the  north, 
becomes  gradually  wider,  and  at  length  flat  and 
swampy  as  it  approaches  the  Humber.  The 
vale  of  York,  the  districts  of  Holdemess  and 
Cleveland,  and  several  other  extensive  tracts, 
are  exceedingly  fertile ;  but  a  large  part  of  the 
wolds  is  barren,  or  yields  but  scanty  crops. 
Coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  freestone,  limestone, 
and  alum  are  all  found.  Great  attention  is  paid 
to  the  breeding  of  horses,  homed  cattle,  and 
sheep.  The  iron  works  at  Low  Moor,  Rother- 
ham,  and  Bowling  are  on  a  very  large  scale; 
and  the  manufacture  of  hardware,  cutlery,  and 
plated  ware  is  carried  on  most  extensively, 
more  particularly  at  Sheffield.  ^  The  manufac- 
tures are  almost  wholly  confined  to  a  district 
of  about  40  by  20  m.  in  the  West  Riding,  and 
include  cotton,  woollens,  linen,  and  silk.  Na- 
merou s  railway  lines  intersect  the  county.  The 
capital  is  York,  and  the  other  important  towns 
are  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Huddersfield,  Bamsley, 
Hull,  Whitby,  Bradford,  Scarborough,  Halifax, 
Doncaster,  Pontefract,  Great  Preston,  Ripon, 
Tadcaster,  Wakefield,  and  Thirsk. 
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TOEKTOWN,  a  post  village,  port  of  entry,  and 
the  capital  of  York  oo.,  Virginia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  York  river,  10  m.  from  its  mouth 
and  60  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Richmond ;  pop.  about 
1,000.  It  has  a  white  and  a  colored  school,  an 
Episcopal  church,  and  two  Baptist  churches 
(colored).  It  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  two  mem- 
orable sieges,  in  1781  and  1862.  On  Aug.  1, 
1781,  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  obedience  to  orders 
from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  occupy  a  strong 
defensible  position  in  Virginia,  established 
himself  at  Yorktown  with  his  whole  army  of 
about  8,000  men,  supported  by  several  frig- 
ates and  smaller  vessels  which  were  anchored 
in  York  river.  He  fortified  the  place  by  re- 
doubts and  batteries  on  the  land  side,  con- 
nected by  a  line  of  intrenchments  extending 
completely  around  the  village,  and  by  a  line  of 
batteries  along  the  river.  The  place  was  fur- 
ther defended  by  a  series  of  outworks,  with 
redoubts  strengthened  by  abatis,  and  field  works 
mounted  with  cannon.  Gloucester  point,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  was  also  strongly 
fortified.  In  the  latter  part  of  September  the 
combined  American  and  French  forces  effect- 
ed a  junction  with  Lafayette  at  Williamsburg, 
whence,  under  the  command  of  Washington, 
they  marched  on  the  281<h  to  the  investment 
of  Yorktown.  The  whole  besieging  force 
amounted  to  about  16,000  men,  of  whom  7,000 
were  French  and  the  remainder  continentals 
and  militia.  The  British  abandoned  their  out- 
works at  the  approach  of  the  allies,  and  on  the 
80th  the  investment  of  the  town  was  completed. 
On  Oct.  9  the  first  parallel  was  established,  and 
several  heavy  batteries  opened  with  great  effect 
upon  the  enemy,  dismounting  a  number  of 
their  guns,  and  destroying  on  the  night  of  the 
10th  a  frigate  and  three  large  transports.  On 
the  11th  the  second  parallel  was  opened;  but 
as  the  working  parties  were  greatly  annoyed 
by  an  enfilading  fire  from  two  redoubts,  a  bold 
and  successful  attack  was  made  upon  them  on 
the  night  of  the  14th  by  two  detachments,  one 
American  and  one  French,  and  the  captured 
works  were  included  in  the  paridlel.  The 
French  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  nearly 
100;  that  of  the  Americans  was  much  less.  The 
position  of  Cornwallis  now  became  exceedingly 
critical,  cut  off  from  receiving  reinforcements, 
or  from  escaping  by  sea,  by  the  presence  of 
the  French  fleet  of  87  ships  under  Be  Grasee 
in  Chesapeake  bay.  He  made  a  sortie  on  the 
16th,  which  proved  a  complete  failure.  On 
the  l7th  he  proposed  to  capitulate,  and  the 
terms  having  been  arranged,  he  surrendered 
on  the  19th  his  whole  force,  consisting  of 
7,247  regular  troops,  840  sailors,  and  106 
guns.  The  total  British  loss  during  the  siege 
amounted  to  more  than  860.  This  virtual- 
ly decided  the  struggle  for  independence  in 
favor  of  the  Americans. — The  second  siege  of 
Yorktown  was  begun  by  the  United  States 
troops  under  Gen.  McClellan  on  April  6,  1862, 
and  continued  till  May  4.  (See  Chiceahom- 
iJTT,  vol.  iv.,  p.  410.) 


TOEK  VON  WAftlEllBIJRCl,  Hus  Dftvld  Ludwlgy 

count,  a  Prussian  soldier,  born  in  Potsdam, 
Sept.  26,  1759,  died  at  Klein-Oels,  Silesia,  Oct. 
4,  1880.  He  belonged  to  an  old  English  fami- 
ly settled  in  Pomerania.  After  eight  years' 
military  service,  he  was  cashiered  for  insubor- 
dination, and  held  in  prison  in  1780-*81.  He 
then  enlisted  in  the  Dutch  army,  and  served  in 
India  in  1788-^4.  In  1786  he  was  reinstated 
in  the  Prussian  army,  and  in  1807  became 
major  general,  after  being  wounded  and  cap- 
tured at  L&beck  and  detained  for  a  year  by 
the  French.  In  the  campaign  of  1812  in  Rus- 
sia he  finally  became  chief  commander  of  the 
Prussian  auxiliary  troops  in  Napoleon's  army  of 
invasion.  On  Dec.  80  he  concluded  an  agree- 
ment with  Diebitsch  and  Clausewitz  to  remain 
neutral ;  the  king  of  Prussia,  still  fearing  Na- 

Eoleon,  officially  disavowed  this  convention, 
ut  employed  York  in  organizing  the  landwehr 
and  the  other  forces.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Prussian  war  against  Napoleon  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  first  corps,  and  on  April  5, 
1818,  defeated  Eugene  de  Beauhamais  at  Dan- 
nigkow;  on  May  19  he  achieved  another  suc- 
cess at  Weissig,  and  on  the  2lBt  at  Bautzen  he 
covered  the  retreat.  Pending  the  truce,  his 
corps  was  assigned  to  BlUcher's  command  in 
Silesia.  He  took  a  decisive  part  in  the  battle 
on  the  Eatzbach,  Aug.  26,  and  defeated  Ler- 
trand  at  Wartenburg,  Oct.  8,  whence  he  re- 
ceived his  title  of  count.  During  the  battle 
of  Leipsic,  Oct.  16,  he  defeated  Marmont  at 
Mdckem.  On  Feb.  11,  1814,  at  Montmirail, 
he  saved  the  corps  of  Gen.  Sacken,  which  had 
rashly  engaged  Napoleon,  and  on  March  9  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Laon.  After  Napoleon^s 
return  from  Elba  he  was  assigned  to  the  re- 
serve corps,  and  he  repeatedly  offered  bis  resig- 
nation, which  was  not  accepted  till  the  resto- 
ration of  peace.  He  was  made  field  marshal 
in  1821.  A  statue  of  York  by  Ranch  has  been 
erected  in  Berlin. — See  Droysen's  Leben  des 
FeldmarschalU  Ort^fen  York  von  Wartenburg 
(8  vols.,  8d  ed.,  Berlin,  1851). 

TORVBA,  or  Tarrita,  a  country  of  Africa,  lying 
N.  of  the  bight  of  Benin  and  W.  of  the  Niger, 
between  lat.  7""  and  9°  80'  N.  and  Ion.  2°  and 
6**  80'  E. ;  area,  about  20,000  sq.  ro. ;  pop.  es- 
timated at  upward  of  2,000,000.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  it  formed  one  king- 
dom, extending  from  the  river  Mussa  on  the 
north  to  near  the  bight  of  Benin  on  the  south, 
and  from  the  Niger  on  the  east  to  Dahomey  on 
the  west.  The  capital  was  Eatunga.  By  the 
invasions  of  the  Foolahs  the  capital  was  de- 
stroyed and  the  kingdom  greatiy  reduced  in  ex- 
tent. A  new  capital  considerably  to  the  south 
of  Eatunga  was  founded,  called  Oyo,  where  the 
present  Inng  of  Yornba  resides.  Many  of  the 
states  over  which  he  claims  dominion  are 
practically  independent.  No  portion  of  Africa 
contains  so  many  populous  cities  as  Yoruba. 
The  principal  are  Bonn,  Ibadan,  Ogboomosho, 
and  Ijaye,  with  populations  varying  from  40,- 
000  to  70,000.    They  are  generally  surrounded 
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bj  walls  of  clay,  often  inclading  much  farm 
land.  The  houses  are  generally  square-built 
of  clay,  and  thatched  with  straw.  Ilorin, 
the  largest  city,  carries  on  an  extensive  com- 
merce. The  surface  of  the  country  is  undu- 
lating, averaging  about  1,000  ft.  above  the 
sea ;  the  N.  part  is  hiUy.  Much  of  the  coun- 
try is  covered  with  forests  of  gigantic  trees, 
with  a  dense  underwood,  through  which  paths 
not  more  than  14  ft.  wide  are  cut  for  caravans. 
The  Yoruba  race  are  of  a  clear  brown  com- 
plexion, with  features  rather  European  than 
negro.  They  are  perhaps  the  most  industri- 
ous and  intelligent  native  Africans,  and  are 
often  good  mechanics.  The  principal  article 
of  export  is  palm  oil,  which  they  exchange  for 
powder,  brandy,  and  coarse  European  fabrics. 
The  people  are  mostly  heathen,  but  many  of 
those  who  have  been  subdued  by  the  Foo- 
lahs  have  become  Mohammedans.  Among  the 
others  Christianity  has  made  some  progress, 
and  a  Christian  mission  has  been  established  at 
Ibadan.— See  "  Seventeen  Years  in  the  Yoruba 
Country,^'  from  the  journals  and  letters  of 
Anna  Hinderer  (London,  1872). 

TOSEMITE,  a  valley  in  Mariposa  co.,  Califor- 
nia, through  which  winds  the  Merced  river. 


Yoeomite  Valley. 

about  155  m.  E.  by  8.  of  San  Francisco,  un- 
equalled for  the  grandeur  of  its  scenery  and 


the  magnificence  of  its  waterfalls.  It  is  nearlj 
in  the  centre  of  the  state  N.  and  S.,  and  just 
midway  between  the  £.  and  W.  bases  of  tht 
Sierra  Nevada,  here  a  little  more  than  70  m. 
wide.  It  is  nearly  level,  about  6  m.  long  It 
i  m.  to  1  m.  wide,  and  nearly  a  mile  in  per- 
pendicular depth  below  the  general  level  of 
the  adjacent  region.  Its  general  directioD  b 
N.  E.  by  E.  and  S.  W.  by  W.,  nearly  at  rigbt 
angles  with  the  general  trend  of  Uie  moim- 
tains ;  its  elevation  above  the  sea  is  3,950  fi 
Its  granite  walls  are  nearly  vertical ;  their  color 
is  a  light  gray,  retlecting  brilliantly  white  in 
the  sunlight,  occasionally  varied  with  Terns  of 
a  brighter  or  deeper  hue.  In  places  stripes  of 
a  darker  color,  gray,  brown,  and  hlack,  are 
produced  by  the  flowing  down  of  water  ctfry- 
ing  organic  matter.  Various  species  of  tre« 
and  plants  occur  in  the  valley.  In  winter  it  is 
inaccessible,  except  on  snow  shoes;  in  smnmer 
the  nights  are  cool,  but  the  thermometer  al- 
most always  rises  above  80°  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  in  June  and  July.  There  are  several 
hotels  for  the  accommodation  of  tourists.  Tbe 
valley  is  reached  by  stage  or  stage  and  horse- 
back (about  90  m.)  from  Merced^  Milton,  and 
Oakdale,  on  branches  of  the  Central  Pacific 
railroad.  The  principal  objects  of 
interest  will  be  described  proceed- 
ing up  the  vaUey.  The  first  on 
the  right  is  the  Bridal  Veil  fill 
formed  by  a  creek  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  precipitated  over 
the  cliffs  in  one  leap  of  630  ft 
perpendicular  upon  a  slope,  down 
which  it  rushes  in  a  series  of  ca^ 
cades  for  a  perpendicular  distance 
of  nearly  800  ft.  The  effect  from 
the  valley  is  as  of  a  vertical  fall  of 
900  ft.,  the  base  bemg  concealed 
by  trees.  The  column  of  water 
sways  to  and  fro  in  the  wind, 
seeming  in  the  distance  to  flutter 
like  a  white  veil.  A  little  higher 
up  is  Cathedral  rock,  a  prominent 
and  massively  sculptured  pile  of 
granite,  the  summit  of  which  is 
2,660  ft.  above  the  valley.  Above 
this  are  the  "  Spires,"  isolated  col- 
umns of  granite  at  least  500  ft. 
high,  standing  out  from,  bnt  con- 
nected at  the  base  with,  the  walb 
of  the  valley.  Still  further  np  a 
point  of  rocks  projects  into  the 
valley,  terminating  in  a  slender 
mass  of  granite  somewhat  resem- 
bling an  obelisk.  This  is  known 
as  Sentinel  rock.  Its  entire  height 
is  8,043  ft. ;  the  obelisk  form  con- 
tinues down  for  1,000  ft  or  more 
from  the  summit,  below  which  the 
rock  is  united  with  the  wall  of  the 
yalley.  A  short  distance  above  is 
Glacier  point,  from  which  one  of 
the  finest  views  in  the  valley  may  be  obtains. 
Back  of  Sentinel  rock  is  Sentinel  dome,  i,^^ 
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ft.  above  the  valley,  which  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  Yosemite  fall.  On  the  left  side  of 
the  valley,  opposite  the  Bridal  Veil  fall,  is  the 


ToMmite  Fall. 

Yirgin^s  Tears  fall,  where  the  creek  of  that 
name  leaps  over  the  wall  more  than  1,000  ft. 
Jast  above  is  El  Capitan,  an  immense  block  of 
granite  projecting  into  the  valley  and  present- 
ing an  almost  vertical  edge  8,800  ft.  high.  Fur- 
ther np,  and  nearly  opposite  Sentinel  rock,  are 
the  Three  Brothers,  a  groap  of  rocks  rising  one 
behind  another,  the  highest  being  8,880  ft.,  and 
from  its  summit  affording  a  splendid  view  of 
the  valley  and  surroundings.  Above  the  Three 
Brothers  is  the  principal  fall,  the  Yosemite, 
formed  by  a  creek  of  the  same  name.  The  ver- 
tical height  of  the  lip  of  the  fall  is  about  2,600 
ft.  There  is  first  a  vertical  descent  of  1,500  ft., 
when  the  water  strikes  a  shelf  or  recess,  whence 
it  makes  in  a  series  of  cascades  a  fall  equal  to  626 
ft.  perpendicular,  and  then  gives  a  final  plunge 
of  about  400  ft.  The  different  parts  of  the  fall 
being  nearly  in  one  vertical  plane,  the  effect  is 
described  as  being  almost  as  grand  as,  and  per- 
haps more  picturesque  than,  if  the  water  made 
but  a  single  leap  from  the  top  of  the  cliff  to 
the  level  of  the  valley.  A  striking  feature  of 
the  Yosemite  fall,  believed  to  be  peculiar  to  it 
and  the  Bridal  Veil  fall,  is  the  vibratory  mo- 
tion of  the  upper  portion  under  the  varying 


pressure  of  the  wind.  The  stream  at  the  sum- 
mit, at  a  medium  stage  of  water,  is  estimated 
to  be  20  ft.  wide  and  2  ft.  in  average  depth. 
The  Yosemite  fall  is  believed  to  sur- 
pass in  vertical  height  all  others  hav- 
ing nearly  the  same  body  of  water. 
A  little  £.  of  it  the  cliff  rises  in  a  bold 
peak  8,080  ft  above  the  valley.  About 
2  m.  above  the  fall  the  valley  branches 
into  three  caJElons,  formed  by  the 
Merced  river  in  the  centre,  the  Tenaya 
fork  on  the  left  or  N.  W.,  and  the  Illi- 
louette  or  South  fork  on  the  right  or 
8.  W.  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
main  South  fork  of  the  Merced,  which 
is  below  the  Yosemite  valley).  N.  of 
the  Tenaya  fork,  near  where  it  enters 
the  main  stream,  are  an  immense 
arched  cavity  called  the  Royal  Arches, 
and  a  rounded  columnar  mass  of  rock 
called  the  Washington  column,  and 
back  of  these  the  North  dome,  a  dome- 
shaped  mass  of  granite  attaining  an 
elevation  of  8,668  ft.  above  the  valley. 
Between  the  Tenaya  and  the  Merced 
is  the  Half  Dome,  an  apparently  inac- 
cessible crest  of  granite  rising  4,787  ft. 
above  the  valley,  in  which  it  is  one  of 
the  most  imposing  objects.  Mirror 
lake,  an  expansion  of  the  Tenaya  fork, 
is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water.  In  the 
cafion  of  the  Merced  are  two  falls,  the 
lower,  called  the  Vernal  fall,  with  a 
perpendicular  descent  of  about  400  ft., 
and  the  upper,  called  the  Nevada  fall, 
not  quite  perpendicular,  with  a  height 
of  about  600  ft.  N.  of  the  river  near 
the  Nevada  fall  is  an  immense  mass 
of  rock,  isolated  and  nearly  perpen- 
dicular on  all  sides,  called  the  Cap  of 
Liberty,  which  rises  some  2,000  ft.  above  its 
base.  In  the  lUilouette  there  is  a  fall  esti- 
mated to  be  600  ft.  high.  Only  two  of  the 
principal  falls,  the  Vernal  and  Nevada,  con- 
tinue in  existence  throughout  the  season ;  the 
Yosemite  and  Bridal  Veil  almost  disappear 
by  August  or  September.  The  most  favorable 
months  for  visiting  the  valley  are  May,  June, 
and  July,  before  the  creeks  are  dried  up.  On 
the  Merced  above  the  Nevada  fall  is  the  Little 
Yosemite  valley,  about  4  m.  long  and  from  ^ 
m.  to  1  m.  wide,  2,180  ft.  above  the  Yosemite 
vaUey  proper,  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
continuation.  The  high  Sierra  adjacent  to  the 
valley  abounds  in  points  of  interest.  About 
16  m.  S.  is  the  Mariposa  grove  of  big  trees,  and 
about  18  m.  N.  by  W.  the  Hetch-Hetchy  val- 
ley on  the  Tuolumne  river,  smaller  than  the 
Yosemite,  but  similar  to  it  in  character. — The 
Yosemite  valley  was  first  entered  by  white 
men  in  1861,  when  an  expedition  was  organ- 
ized to  drive  out  the  Indians  who  made  it  their 
stronghold.  It  was  first  visited  by  tourists  in 
1855.  The  first  house  was  built  in  1866.  In 
1864  an  act  of  congress  was  passed  granting 
the  valley  to  the  state  of  California,  upon  con- 
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dition  that  the  premises  should  he  held  for 
public  use,  resort,  and  recreation,  and  should 
be  inalienable  for  all  time.  The  governor  soon 
after  appointed  commissioners  to  have  the 
management  of  the  valley,  and  the  state  legis- 
lature at  its  next  session  accepted  the  grant. 
The  name  Yosemite  is  an  Indian  word  signi- 
fying "grisly  bear,"  but  it  is  not  the  name 
now  applied  to  the  valley  by  the  Indians,  who 
call  it  Ah wahnee  or  Auwoni. — See  "  The  Yo- 
semite Guide  Book,"  by  J.  D.  Whitney,  state 
geologist  (new  ed.,  1874). 

TOVATT,  Wmiaa.  an  English  veterinary  sur- 
geon, bom  in  1777,  died  in  London,  Jan.  9, 
1847.  He  published  "On  Canine  Madness" 
(London,  1880);  "The Horse "(1831;  enlarged 
ed.  by  E.  N.  Gabriel,  1859;  enlarged  ed.  by 
Walker  Watson,  1866);  "Sheep"  (1832); 
"Cattle"  (1834);  "Obligation  and  Extent  of 
Humanity  to  Brutes"  (1889);  "The  Dog" 
(1842);  "The  Pig"  (1847);  and  "The  Com- 
plete Grazier"  (11th  ed.,  1864).  In  1828  he 
established  "The  Veterinarian,"  the  first  pe- 
riodical devoted  to  that  class  of  subjects. 

TOVIIANS,  E4wai4  livlnggtoii,  an  American 
scientific  writer,  bom  at  Ooeymans,  N.  Y., 
June  8, 1821.  In  his  childhood  his  parents  set- 
tled in  Saratoga.  At  the  age  of  13  he  was  at- 
tacked with  ophthalmia,  resulting  in  blindness 
for  several  years,  from  which  he  recovered  with 
very  obscure  vision  and  constant  liability  to 
the  recurrence  of  the  disease.  He  studied  ele- 
mentary chemistry  and  physics  with  the  aid  of 
his  sister,  who  experimented  and  read  for  him, 
while  he  wrote  with  a  machine  of  his  own 
contrivance.  In  1851  he  issued  a  chemical 
chart  illustrating  composition  by  colored  dia- 
grams, which  was  revised  and  enlarged  in  1856. 
In  1852  he  published  the  "Class  Book  of 
Chemistry  "  (revised  ed.,  1863 ;  translated  into 
Spanish,  1866),  which  he  rewrote  in  1876,  on 
the  basis  of  recent  chemical  doctrines.  In 
1853  appeared  "Alcohol  and  the  Constitution 
of  Man;"  and  in  1855  "The  Chemical  Atlas," 
with  text.  In  1857  he  published  "  The  Hand- 
book of  Household  Science,"  and  in  1864  "  The 
Correlation  and  Conservation  of  Forces,"  a 
compilation  with  an  introduction.  In  1867  he 
printed  "The  Culture  Demanded  by  Mod- 
ern Life,"  a  compilation  with  an  introduction, 
and  containing  an  original  lecture  on  "The 
Scientific  Study  of  Human  Nature."  He  has 
pursued  a  course  of  medical  study,  and  received 
the  degree  of  M,  D.  from  the  university  of 
Vermont,  but  has  not  practised.  He  has  lec- 
tured extensively,  and,  in  his  courses  on  "  The 
Chemistry  of  the  Sunbeam"  and  "The  Dy- 
namics of  Life,"  was  the  first  to  expound  popu- 
larly the  doctrines  of  the  conservation  of 
energy  and  the  mutual  relations  of  forces. 
In  1871  he  planned  the  "  International  Scien- 
tific Series,"  and  arranged  for  the  publication 
of  the  works  in  New  York,  London,  Paris,  and 
Leipsic,  the  arrangement  being  subsequently 
extended  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Milan.  The 
project  was  based  on  the  idea  of  payment  to 


authors  from  the  sale  in  all  countries.  Twen- 
ty volumes  of  the  series  have  been  issued 
(1876).  In  connection  with  this  and  similar 
undertakings  he  has  made  several  visits  to 
Europe.  In  1872  he  established  the  "Popular 
Science  Monthly"  in  New  York.  Dr.  lou- 
mans  has  been  instrumental  in  publishing  the 
works  of  Herbert  Spencer  in  this  country,  and 
he  has  also  promoted  the  circulation  here  of 
the  works  of  various  foreign  scientific  writers, 
with  the  same  remuneration  to  them  that  is  al- 
lowed to  American  authors. — His  sister,  Eliza 
Anns  Yoitmanb,  became  interested  in  the  sci- 
entific studies  which  she  aided  him  to  pursue, 
and  her  fondness  for  children  led  her  to  apply 
them  to  early  education.  In  1 870  she  published 
the  "First  Book  of  Botany,  designed  to  culti- 
vate the  Observing  Powers  of  Children,"  and 
in  1873  the  "  Second  Book  of  Botany."  These 
are  intended  to  promote  the  systematio  study 
of  plants  as  objects,  in  place  of  the  loose  and 
incoherent  "object  lessons"  in  general  use. 
She  has  also  prepared  an  enlarged  edition  of 
Henslow's  "Botanical  Charts"  (1873),  trans- 
lated  from  the  French  Quatrefages^s  "Natu- 
ral History  of  Man"  (1875),  and  contributed 
to  the  "  Popular  Science  Monthly  "  and  other 
periodicals. 

TOUNQ,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Texas,  intersected 
by  the  Brazos  river ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  135,  of  whom  4  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating  and  diversified  by  prairie 
and  woodland,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  1,700  bushels 
of  Indian  corn.  There  were  88  horses,  14,236 
cattle,  and  740  swine.    Capital,  Graham. 

T0IJN6,  iksander,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  in  Boston,  Sept.  22,  1800,  died  there, 
March  16,  1854.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1820,  studied  theology  at  Cambridge, 
and  in  1825  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  New 
South  Congregational  church  in  Boston.  He 
published  "  Discourses  on  the  Life  and  Charac- 
ter of  John  T.  Eirkland"  (Boston,  1838),  and 
a  similar  work  on  Nathaniel  Bowditch  (1840; 
both  afterward  in  1  vol.) ;  "  Chronicles  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  of  the  Colony  of  Plymouth  " 
(1841) ;  and  "  Chronicles  of  the  First  Planters 
of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay"  (1846) ; 
and  edited  the  "  Library  of  Old  English  Prose 
Writers"  (9  vols.,  1831-'4). 

TOnVfi)  Aitiitr,  an  English  writer  on  agricul- 
ture, bom  at  Bradfield,  Suffolk,  Sept.  7,  1741, 
died  there,  April  12,  1820.  He  abandoned 
mercantile  business  for  literature,  and  began 
to  write  on  agriculture  as  early  as  1760.  In 
1768  he  published  "A  Six  Weeks'  Tour  through 
the  Southern  Counties,"  which  at  once  became 
popular,  on  account  of  its  shrewd  observations 
and  lively  imaginative  style.  His  "  Course  of 
Experimental  Agriculture "  (2  vols.  4to,  Lon- 
don, 1770)  contains  "  an  exact  register  of  the 
course  of  business  transacted  during  five  years 
on  over  800  acres  of  various  soils,"  which  he 
had  managed  at  Samford  Hall,  Essex.  WhUe 
thus  engaged  in  farming,  he  was  also  a  parlia- 
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mentaiy  reporter  to  the  '^MomiDg  Post^'  of 
London,  and  spent  only  Saturdays  and  San- 
days  on  his  farm ;  and  accordingly  at  the  end 
of  his  five  years  he  paid  £100  to  another  to 
take  his  lease  off  his  hands.  His  other  works 
are :  *^  Six  Months^  Tonr  through  the  North  of 
England  "  (4  vols.  8vo,  1770) ;  "  The  Fanner's 
Guide"  (2  vols.,  1770);  "The  Farmer's  Tour 
through  the  East  of  England  "  (4  vols.,  1771); 
"The  Farmer's  Calendar"  (1771;  216th  ed., 
rewritten  hy  J.  G.  Merton,  1862);  "Political 
Essays  on  the  Present  State  of  the  British 
Empire  "  (1771) ;  "  Observations  on  the  Pres- 
ent State  of  Waste  Lands"  (1771);  "Rural 
Economy"  (1772);  "  Political  Arithmetic " 
(1774 ;  translated  into  several  languages) ; 
"  Tour  in  Ireland  "  (2  vols.,  1780) ;  and  "  Trav- 
els in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy "  (2  vols.  4to, 
1791).  He  established  the  periodical  "  Annals 
of  Agriculture"  in  1784,  and  edited  45  vol- 
umes of  it.  George  III.  contributed  to  it  un- 
der the  name  of  Balph  Robinson.  From  1779 
Toung  was  engaged  in  practical  husbandry 
and  its  improvement,  and  from  1789  till  his 
death  he  was  secretary  to  the  board  of  agri- 
culture. His  agricultural  works  were  trans- 
lated into  French  by  order  of  the  directory, 
under  the  title  of  Le  euUwateur  anglais  (18 
vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1801-'2). 

TOVNfi,  Brigliaa,  ruler  of  the  Mormons  in 
Utah,  bom  in  Whitingham,  Vt.,  June  1,  1801, 
died  Aug.  29, 1877.  He  was  a  farmer's  son, 
received  little  education,  and  became  a  painter 
and  glazier.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
cburoh,  and  is  said  to  have  preached  occasion- 
ally. In  1832  he  joined  the  Mormons  at  Eirt- 
land,  0.,  was  ordained  elder,  became  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  and  was  sent  to  the  eastern 
states  in  1885  to  make  proselytes,  in  which  he 
was  very  successful.  After  the  death  of  Joseph 
Smith,  in  June,  1844,  Young  was  one  of  four 
aspirants  to  the  presidency,  and  was  unani- 
mously chosen  to  that  officci  by  the  apostles. 
The  choice  met  the  genered  approval  of  the 
sect,  and  soon  afterward  his  principal  rival, 
Sidney  Rigdon,  was  excommunicated.  After 
the  charter  of  Nauvoo  had  been  revoked  and 
the  city  bombarded,  Young  set  out  with  his 
followers  in  1846,  and  after  a  weary  march 
across  the  plains  reached  Great  Salt  Lake  val- 
ley, which  he  persuaded  them  was  the  prom- 
ised land.  Here  he  founded  Salt  Lake  City  in 
Julj,  1847,  became  the  absolute  ruler  of  the 
colony,  and  in  1849  organized  the  state  of  De- 
seret,  which  applied  for  admission  into  the 
TJnion.  This  was  denied  by  congress;  but  the 
territory  of  Utah  was  organized  in  1850,  of 
which  Young  was  appointed  governor  for  four 
years.  In  1854,  on  the  appointment  of  a  gov- 
ernor who  was  not  a  Mormon,  he  began  to  dis- 
regard the  laws  and  defy  the  authority  of  the 
federal  government.  In  1857  President  Bu- 
chanan appointed  Alfred  Gumming  governor  of 
the  territory,  and  sent  him  out  with  a  military 
force  of  2,500  men.  This  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis,  and  the  Mormons  submitted  and 


became  peaceable.  On  Aug.  29,  1852,  Young 
proclaimed  the  "celestial  law  of  marriage," 
sanctioning  polygamy,  which  he  declared  had 
been  revealed  to  Joseph  Smith  in  July,  1848. 
Smith's  widow  and  her  four  sons  at  once  de- 
nounced this  as  a  forgery,  and  headed  a  schism. 
Though  the  Mormon  apostles  had  repeatedly 
replied  to  the  imputation  of  such  doctrine 
or  practice  with  the  most  emphatic  and  ex- 
plicit denials,  the  personal  power  of  Brigham 
Young  was  such  that  he  had  little  difficulty 
in  establishing  polygamy  as  an  institution  of 
,  the  church,  ne  took  to  himself  a  large  num- 
ber of  wives,  most  of  whom  resided  in  a  build- 
ing known  as  the  "  lion  house,"  so  called  from 
a  huge  lion,  carved  in  stone,  which  stood  upon 
the  portico.  In  1874  his  fifteenth  wife  left 
him,  and  petitioned  the  United  States  court 
for  a  divorce.  In  addition  to  his  office  of 
president  of  the  church.  Young  was  grand 
archee  of  the  order  of  Danites,  a  secret  or- 
ganization within  the  church,  which  was  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  his  absolute  power; 
and  by  organizing  and  directing  tlie  trad^  and 
industry  of  the  community  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage, he  accumulated  inmiense  wealth. 

lOCNG,  ChailM  AigMta,  an  American  astron- 
omer, bom  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Dec.  15,  1884. 
He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1858, 
from  1854  to  1856  taught  the  classics  in  Phil- 
lips Andover  academy,  and  was  professor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  West- 
ern Reserve  college,  Hudson,  Ohio,  from  1856 
to  1866.  During  these  years  his  vacations 
were  chiefly  spent  in  astronomical  work,  de- 
termining latitudes  and  longitudes  in  the  gov- 
ernment surveys  of  the  northern  and  north- 
western lakes.  In  1862  he  was  for  a  time  a 
captain  of  Ohio  volunteers.  In  1865  he  was 
appointed  to  the  professorship  of  natural  phi- 
losophy and  astronomy  in  Dartmouth  college, 
which  had  been  held  by  his  father,  Ira  Young, 
and  by  his  grandfather,  Ebenezer  Adams.  As 
a  member  of  Prof.  J.  H.  Coffin's  party,  he 
observed  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  Bur- 
lington, Iowa,  in  August,  1869,  and  discov- 
ered the  bright  line  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
corona,  thus  demonstrating  it  to  be  a  solar  and 
not  a  lunar  or  terrestrial  phenomenon.  In  De- 
cember, 1870,  as  a  member  of  Prof.  Winlock's 
party,  sent  out  by  the  United  States  coast  sur- 
vey, he  observed  the  total  solar  eclipse  at  Jerez, 
Spain,  confirmed  the  results  of  his  observations 
of  1869,  and  discovered  the  reversal  of  the  dark 
lines  of  the  solar  spectrum,  by  a  gaseous  layer 
close  to  the  sun's  photosphere.  In  July,  1872, 
he  was  sent  by  the  government  with  a  party 
of  the  coast  survey,  to  determine  the  advan- 
tage of  high  altitudes  for  astronomical  observa- 
tions; in  this  expedition  valuable  results  were 
obtained,  especiuly  in  spectroscopy.  From  an 
elevation  of  nearly  8,300  ft.  on  the  Kocky  moun- 
tains he  observed  not  fewer  than  278  bright 
lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  photosphere.  In 
1874  he  accompanied  Prof.  J.  C.  Watson  to 
Peking,  China,  as  assistant  astronomer  to  ob- 
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Berve  the  transit  of  Venus.  Prof.  Yonng  has 
published  in  the  scientific  journals  numerous 
papers,  chiefly  on  spectroscopy  and  solar  phys- 
ics. He  is  distinguished  also  as  the  only  as- 
tronomer who  has  yet  obtained  a  photographic 
record  of  a  prominence  when  the  sun  has  not 
been  eclipsed,  for  his  work  in  the  classification 
of  prominences,  in  the  study  of  the  connection 
between  prominences,  spots,  and  facul»,  and 
generally  for  the  skill  with  which  he  has  ap* 
plied  spectroscopic  analysis  to  solar  phenomena. 

T0IJN6,  Edward,  an  English  poet,  born  at  Up- 
ham,  near  Winchester,  in  1684,  died  April  12, 
1765.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  school 
and  Oxford  university,  and  received  in  1708  a 
law  fellowship  at  All  Souls^  college.  In  1714 
he  took  the  degree  of  LL.  B.,  and  in  1719  that 
of  D.  0.  L.,  but  did  not  practise  law.  He  first 
published  a  poem  entitled  ^^  An  Epistle  to  the 
Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Lansdowne  "  (1713), 
but  became  ashamed  of  its  fulsome  adulation 
and  suppressed  it.  He  next  issued  two  long 
poems,  "The  Last  Day"  (1713)  and  "The 
Forc^  of  Religion"  (1714),  which  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  "  Poem  on  the  Death  of  Queen 
Anne  "  (1714).  In  1719  he  produced  at  Drury 
Lane  his  tragedy  of  "Busiris,"  and  in  1721 
"  The  Revenge,"  which  is  still  occasionally 
performed.  In  1725-8  appeared  his  satires, 
under  the  general  title  of  "  The  Love  of  Fame, 
the  Universal  Passion,"  which  brought  him 
£3,000  and  higher  repute.  In  1727  he  took 
orders,  and  became  one  of  the  king^s  chaplains; 
and  thinking  dramatic  authorship  incongruous 
with  his  clerical  standing,  he  withdrew  his 
new  tragedy,  "  The  Brothers,"  which  was  on 
the  eve  of  being  produced  on  the  stage.  In 
1730  he  received  the  rectory  of  Welwyn  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  in  1781  married  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Lee,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Lichfield. 
The  death  of  his  wife  in  1741,  with  several  con- 
temporaneous afflictions,  gave  rise  to  Young^s 
most  celebrated  poetical  work,  the  "Night 
Thoughts  "  (London,  1742-'6).  From  1761  till 
his  death  he  was  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the 
princess  dowager  of  Wales.  Collective  edi- 
tions of  his  works  appeared  in  1741  and  1767, 
and  a  revision  in  four  volumes  in  1762,  to 
which  two  volumes  were  added  after  his  death 
by  Isaac  Reed  (1767). 

TOUBTG,  TliOBas,  an  English  physicist,  bom  of 
Quaker  parents  at  Milverton,  Somersetshire, 
June  18,  1778,  died  in  London,  May  10,  1829. 
He  was  able  to  read  fluently  at  the  age  of  two, 
learned  surveying  at  eight,  studied  at  school, 
besides  the  classical  and  modem  languages, 
Hebrew,  Persian,  and  Arabic,  and  in  order  to 
construct  a  microscope  mastered  the  differen- 
tial calculus.  After  seven  years  spent  in  pri- 
vate study,  he  studied  medicine  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  GOttingen,  and  in  Febraary, 
1797,  returned  to  England.  To  qualify  him- 
self for  membership  in  the  college  of  phy- 
sicians, he  entered  Emmanuel  college,  Gam- 
bridge,  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  graduated  in 
1799.    In  1801  he  was  appointed  professor  of 


natural  philosophy  at  the  royal  institution, 
but  he  was  not  a  popular  lecturer,  and  in  1^<3 
he  resigned.  In  1802  he  pablished  a  ''SjQa- 
bus  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Natural  &Dd 
Experimental  Philosophy,"  containing  the  u- 
nouncement  of  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  in- 
terference of  light,  which  contributed  largdj 
to  the  establishment  of  the  nndulatorj  theory. 
(See  Light,  vol.  x.,  pp.  486  and  442.)  In  im 
he  became  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  phJ^i• 
cians,  in  1810  was  elected  one  of  the  physicians 
of  St.  George's  hospital,  and  in  1818  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  board  of  longitude, 
on  the  dissolution  of  whioh  he  became  sole 
conductor  of  the  **  Nautical  Almanac.''  From 
1802  till  his  death  he  was  foreign  secretarj  of 
the  royal  society,  and  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  was  a  member  of  the  advisory  sci- 
entific committee  of  the  admiralty.  Dr.  Toaiig 
also  engaged  in  the  study  of  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, and  held  several  controversies  with 
Ohampoilion.  His  conclusions  were  published 
in  the  article  *^  Egypt "  in  the  supplement  to 
the  "  EncyclopsBdia  Britannica  "  in  1819,  and 
show  that  he  first  determined  that  the  wings 
on  the  Rosetta  stone  contain  the  name  of  Ptx>i- 
emy,  and  that  the  characters  are  phonetic  His 
other  works  include  "A  Course  of  LectorM 
on  Natural  Philosophy  and  the  Mechanical 
Arts"  (2  vols.  4to,  1807;  new  ed.  bv  Prof. 
Kelland,  2  vols,  royal  8vo,  1846);  "A  System 
of  Practical  Nosology,  with  an  Introdnction 
to  Medical  Literature"  (1818);  "A  Practical 
and  Historical  Treatise  on  GonsnmptiTe  Di^ 
eases  "  (1815) ;  "  Elementary  Illustrations  of 
the  Celestial  Mechanics  of  Laplace"  (1821K 
and  "Rudiments  of  an  Egyptian  Dictionarr*' 
(1830).  His  miscellaneous  works  have  been 
collected  by  Dean  Peacock  and  John  Leiteb 
(4  vols.  8vo,  London,  1866),  by  the  former  of 
whom  his  life  was  written  (8vo,  1855). 

YOUNG  MEira  CmiOTIAir  ASSOCUTIOIISi  Or- 
ganizations of  Christian  young  men  existed  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  more  than  200  years 
ago,  and  extended  int^  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land ;  and  in  1710  Cotton  Mather  addressed 
kindred  societies  in  New  England,  under  the 
title  of  "  Young  Men  Associated."  There  were 
similar  associations  in  some  German  cities  be- 
tween 1834  and  1842,  and  a  larger  movement 
in  1849,  from  which  originated  the  German 
associations  of  the  present  day.  The  modem 
English-speaking  associations  began  in  a  meet- 
ing of  clerks  in  a  London  mercantile  hoose  in 
1844,  organized  by  Greorge  Williams,  one  of 
the  clerks,  which  grew  into  the  first  yonng 
men's  Christian  association.  It  was  soon  imi- 
tated in  different  cities  of  Great  Britain;  and 
in  December,  1851,  an  association  after  the 
London  model  was  formed  in  Montreal,  and 
shortly  after  one  was  formed  in  Boston.  As- 
sociations multiplied  rapidly  thronghont  the 
United  States,  until  their  growth  was  retarded 
by  the  civil  war  of  1861-'6.  In  1866  a  new 
period  of  growth  began,  and  there  are  now 
(1876)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  abcot 
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TOO  aBSooiations,  with  a  membership  of  nearly 
100,000.  There  are  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land about  800  associations,  in  Germany  200, 
in  Holland  200,  in  France  40,  in  Switzerland 
80,  in  Belgium  18,  in  Australia  5,  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  1 ;  and  there  is  one  organized 
among  the  foreign  residents  in  Yokohama, 
Japan.  The  aggregate  membership  in  America 
and  Europe  is  about  260,000.  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada  619  associations  reported 
in  1876  an  aggregate  membership  of  69,011 ; 
337  reported  their  annual  current  expenses  at 
$360,366;  198  own  Hbraries  containing  181,- 
840  volumes ;  66  own  buildings  valued  at  |2,- 
434,900 ;  and  46  have  building  funds,  amount- 
ing to  $408,766. — The  associations  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  affiliated  in  an 
international  convention  which  was  organized 
in  1864,  in  state  and  provincial  conventions 
recommended  hj  the  international  convention 
in  1866,  and  in  county  and  district  conventions. 
The  associations  in  France  are  connected  with 
the  union  ginerale  de  France.  Seven  confer- 
ences of  "  associations  of  all  lands  "  have  been 
held  in  Europe,  the  latest  being  in  Hamburg 
in  1876,  when  136  delegates  were  present  from 
88  associations  in  seven  nations.  Active  mem- 
bership is  limited,  by  the  basis  adopted  by  the 
world's  conference  in  Paris  in  1866,  to  "  young 
men  who,  regu*ding  Jesus  Christ  as  their  God 
and  Saviour  according  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
desire  to  be  his  disciples  in  their  doctrine  and 
in  their  life."  In  the  United  States  and  Canada 
the  practical  test  is  membership  in  some  evan- 
gelical church,  according  to  a  rule  adopted  by 
the  international  convention  at  Portland  in 
1869,  which  allows  representation  in  the  con- 
vention only  to  a^ociations  organized  upon 
this  basis.  Older  church  members  are  admit- 
ted, with  restricted  privileges,  as  counselling 
members,  and  young  men  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, though  not  church  members,  are  admit- 
ted as  associate  members,  with  all  the  privi- 
leges of  active  membership,  but  with  no  con- 
trolling voice  in  the  business  of  the  society. 
Some  associations  admit  young  women  to 
membership.  The  associations  seek  to  be  the 
agents  of  the  churches  of  all  denominations  in 
behalf  of  young  men.  For  these  they  main- 
tain libraries,  reading  rooms,  lectures,  classes 
of  secular  instruction,  gymnasiums,  and  social 
meetings,  besides  prayer  meetings,  Bible  class- 
es, and  other  religious  meetings.  Bible  classes 
are  held  in  almost  all  the  associations  in  Can- 
ada, and  in  one  fourth  of  those  in  the  United 
States.  That  in  New  York  had  in  1876  an 
average  attendance  of  1,064.  The  associations 
also  have  committees  to  invite  strangers  to 
their  rooms,  to  direct  them  to  proper  boarding 
houses,  to  secure  work  for  those  unemployed, 
and  to  visit  the  sick.  They  have  brought  out 
a  great  amount  of  lay  activity,  in  work  among 
soldiers  and  sailors,  in  prisons,  and  among  rail- 
way employees,  and  have  aided  the  sufferers 
from  fire  in  Chicago,  and  from  the  yellow 
fever  in  southern  cities.    Associations  have 


been  organized  among  the  students  in  34  col- 
leges. There  are  28  German  associations  in 
the  United  States,  which  were  united  in  a  na- 
tional Bund  in  1874 ;  and  an  association  was 
formed  among  the  Chinese  residents  of  San 
Francisco  in  1871,  which  now  has  260  mem- 
bers. The  American  associations  have  secured 
stringent  legislation  against  obscene  literature ; 
they  maintain  street  preaching  in  many  cities, 
and  daily  and  Sunday  religions  meetings,  and 
have  organized  a  system  of  lay  evangelism,  of 
which  the  meetings  held  by  D.  L.  Moody  are 
the  most  prominent  examples.  The  interna- 
tional convention  appointea  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  five,  which  in  1866  was  fixed  for 
three  years  in  New  York,  where  it  has  since 
been  continued.  In  1868  this  committee  sent 
out  a  visitor  who  organized  the  Pacific  railroad 
missicn  along  the  line  of  that  road,  then  build- 
ing. In  1870  it  sent  visitors  to  the  south,  and 
it  has  repeated  the  southern  visitation  yearly ; 
its  visitation  in  1874-'6  extended  through  elev- 
en states,  and  was  accompanied  with  religious 
revivals  in  many  places,  besides  the  organiza- 
tion or  revival  of  many  associations.  A  mission 
among  the  railroad  men  in  Cleveland  in  1872 
was  organized  into  a  branch  of  the  young  men's 
Christian  association ;  and  similar  organizations 
have  been  formed  in  other  railroad  centres. 
Twenty-six  state  and  five  provincial  conven- 
tions have  organized  executive  committees  after 
the  model  of  the  international  committee,  with 
a  system  of  regular  visitation.  The  interna- 
tional committee,  nine  state  committees,  and 
one  provincial  committee  employ  salaried  offi- 
cers, and  70  local  associations  employ  general 
secretaries  who  are  wholly  occupied  in  direct- 
ing the  general  work.  The  English  associa- 
tions publish  a  monthly  pamphlet  in  London, 
and  there  are  20  official  publications  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.— In  1867  the  ladies' 
Christian  union  of  New  York  was  formed,  and 
in  1866  tbe  young  women's  Christian  associa- 
tion of  Boston.  These  were  followed  by  simi- 
lar organizations,  which  have  met  in  general 
conference  in  1871,  1873,  and  1876.  There 
are  now  47  women's  Christian  associations  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  about 
10,000  members.  Of  these,  16  own  property 
valued  at  $1,000,000, 16  have  libraries,  19  have 
boarding  houses  for  young  women,  and  9  fur- 
nish temporary  lodgings;  19  have  industrial 
schools,  6  have  classes  in  secular  instruction, 
17  assist  in  finding  employment,  12  conduct 
Bible  classes,  and  nearly  all  maintain  regular 
prayer  meetings.  They  also  have  under  their 
care  hospitals,  schools,  and  asylums. 

TOVNGCTOWir,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Mahoning  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Mahoning  river, 
136  m.  N.  E.  of  Columbus,  60  m.  S.  E.  of 
Cleveland,  and  60  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  pop.  in  1860,  2,769;  in  1870,  8,076;  in 
1876,  locally  estimated  at  16,000.  It  has  a 
street  railroad,  a  new  court  house  and  jail 
which  cost  $160,000,  an  elegant  opera  house, 
several  fine  hotels,  and  many  handsome  resi- 
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dences.  It  is  situated  in  a  rioh  agricultural 
region,  which  abounds  in  coal  and  iron,  and 
has  an  important  trade.  Raikoad  facilities 
are  afforded  bj  the  Ashtabula,  Youngstown, 
and  Pittsburgh  and  the  PainesviUe  and  Youngs- 
town lines,  the  Mahoning  division  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Great  Western,  and  the  Youngs- 
town branch  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern.  Goal  mining  and  iron  manufactur- 
ing are  the  chief  interests.  There  are  seven 
rolling  mills,  eleven  blast  furnaces,  two  foun- 
deries,  a  nut  and  bolt  factory,  &c.  The  city 
contains  two  national  banks,  eight  school 
houses,  an  endowed  academy,  a  daily  and  four 
weekly  (one  German)  newspapers,  and  18 
churches.  It  was  settled  about  1800,  and  was 
made  the  county  seat  in  1874. 

TPRES  (Flem.  and  Ger.  Ypern),  a  city  of 
Belgium,  in  the  province  of  West  Flanders, 
on  the  Yperte,  80  m.  S.  W.  of  Bruges ;  pop. 
in  1871,  16,817.  The  surrounding  marshes 
have  been  drained,  and  the  fortress  has  been 
razed.  It  has  a  Gothic  town  house,  formerly 
a  cloth  hall  (les  hallee),  with  a  stately  belfry 
tower,  and  44  modern  statues  of  counts  of 
Flanders;  many  churches,  including  a  fine 
Gothic  cathedral,  with  the  adjoining  grave  of 
Jansenius,  who  died  here;  and  the  national 
school  of  cavalry  and  several  colleges.  Of 
the  manufactures,  which  employed  thousands 
of  looms  in  the  14th  century,  when  the  in- 
habitants numbered  200,000,  those  of  woollens 
and  linen  (diapre  d^  Tpre»\  thread,  and  thread 
lace  are  still  of  some  importance. 

TPSILA!im.a  city  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Michi- 
gan, on  the  Huron  river  and  on  the  Michigan 
Oentral  and  the  Detroit,  Hillsdale,  and  South- 
western railroads,  80  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Detroit ; 
pop.  in  1860,  8,955;  in  1870,  5,471;  in  1874, 
5,21 1.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  productive  farm- 
ing region,  and  has  considerable  trade.  The 
river  furnishes  water  power.  There  are  seve- 
ral flouring  mills,  four  large  paper  mills,  a 
woollen  mill,  and  several  wagon  and  carriage 
factories.  There  are  a  natiomd  bank,  a  union 
school,  several  ward  schools,  a  seminary,  two 
weekly  newspapers,  and  eight  churches.  The 
state  normal  school  is  situated  here.  Ypsilanti 
was  incorporated  in  1858. 

TPSILAliTI)  or  TpsilaBlita,  the  name  of  a  power- 
ful and  wealthy  Fanariote  Greek  family,  ori- 
ginating at  Trebizond,  and  claiming  descent 
from  the  Gomneni.  L  AtiumastflS,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century,  was  a  favorite  of  the 
sultan  at  Gonstantinople.  IL  ilexiader,  his  son 
(1725-1805),  was  interpreter  at  the  Sublime 
Porte,  became  hospodar  of  Wallachia  in  1774, 
granted  religious  freedom  to  Lutherans  in  1780, 
resigned  shortly  after,  was  reappointed  in  1790, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians  and  re- 
leased after  the  peace  of  Jassy  in  1792,  was 
again  hospodar  in  1796-8,  was  afterward  sus- 
pected by  the  Porte  of  treasonable  relations 
with  Russia,  and  was  executed  with  great  tor- 
tures. IIL  CMStttttM,  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Gonstantinople  about  1760,  died  in 


Kiev  in  1816.  He  conspired  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  Greece,  but  was  detected  and  fled. 
His  father  having  obtained  his  pardon,  he  re- 
turned and  became  dragoman  to  the  Porte,  and 
in  1799  was  appointed  hospodar  of  Moldavia, 
and  shortly  afterward  of  Wallachia.  He  was 
dismissed  in  1805  on  account  of  his  relations 
with  the  Russians,  entered  the  Russian  service 
against  Turkey,  and  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit 
lived  at  Kiev  on  a  pension  from  the  Russian 
government.  IY»  ikxander,  son  of  the  prece- 
ding, bom  in  Gonstantinople  in  1788,  died  in 
Vienna,  Jan.  31,  1828.  He  entered  the  Rus- 
sian service  in  1809  as  an  officer  in  the  cavalry 
of  the  guard,  became  major  in  1812,  and  lost 
his  right  hand  in  the  battle  of  Dresden,  Aug. 
27, 1818.  He  was  made  a  colonel  and  adjutant 
of  Alexander  I.,  and  in  1817  a  major  generaL 
In  1820  he  took  the  leadership  of  the  move- 
ment projected  by  the  Hetffiria,  the  secret 
society  formed  to  promote  the  independence 
of  Greece.  The  outbreak  b^an  in  the  Dann- 
bian  principalities  in  February,  1821 ;  but  he 
lacked  the  qualities  of  a  commander  and  a 
revolutionist,  and  the  fatal  issue  of  the  battle 
at  Dragashan,  June  19,  put  an  end  to  the  pro- 
ject for  the  time.  Ypsilanti  fled  to  Transyl- 
vania, and  surrendered  himself  to  the  Aus- 
trians,  who  kept  him  a  prisoner  for  six  years 
at  MunkAcs  and  Theresienstadt;  and  when 
released  in  1827,  through  the  interposition  of 
the  czar  Nicholas,  his  health  was  destroyed. 
¥•  Denetriw,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Gonstantinople,  Dec.  25,  1793,  died  in  Nau- 
plia  (Napoli  di  Romania^,  Greece,  Aug.  16, 
1832.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Russian 
service  in  1814,  joined  the  insurrection  in  the 
Morea  in  June,  1821,  demanded  that  the  su- 
preme command  should  be  given  him,  and  on 
its  refusal  quarrelled  with  the  party  of  Mavro- 
cordatos.  He  took  command  at  the  siege  of 
TripoUtza,  which  he  carried  by  storm  in  Octo- 
ber, but  was  repulsed  in  December  at  Nauplia. 
In  July,  1822,  he  distinguished  himself  by  au- 
daciously holding  the  citadel  of  Argos  and 
rendering  possible  the  total  destruction  of  the 
enemy  in  the  passes  between  that  place  and 
Gorinth.  In  1828,  failing  to  obtiun  political 
supremacy,  he  withdrew  from  public  affairs. 
In  June,  1825,  he  successfully  opposed  Ibrahim 
Pasha  at  the  mills  of  Lema,  and  in  JL826  took 
a  prominent  part  in  advocating  the  rejection 
of  the  proposed  English  protectorate.  When 
Gapo  d^Istria  assumed  the  government  in  1828, 
Ypsilanti  was  made  commander  of  the  troops 
in  eastern  Greece,  but  resigned  in  1830.  In 
April,  1832,  after  the  assassination  of  Gapo 
d^Istria,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  commission,  and  held  that 
office  till  his  death.^The  present  chief  of  the 
family.  Prince  Gbkooby  Ypsilanti,  born  in 
1835,  was  for  many  years  Greek  minister  to 
Austria,  and  for  a  long  period  at  the  same  time 
to  the  court  of  Berlin.  In  May,  1876,  he  was 
transferred  to  Paris.  In  1862  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Baron  Sina,  the  famous  Greek 
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banker  at  Vienna,  a  portion  of  whose  vast 
wealtii  she  inherited  on  his  death  in  April,  1876. 
•  YRIARTE,  IgiaHa.  a  Spanish  painter,  bom  in 
the  proyince  of  Gnipdzcoa  in  1620,  died  in 
SeviUe  in  1685.  He  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  Spanish  landscape  painters,  but  did  not  ex- 
cel in  figures,  which  in  several  of  his  works 
were  painted  bj  Mnrillo. 

TRIARTE.  I.  Jmuk  de,  a  Spanish  scholar, 
bom  at  Orotava,  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe, 
Deo.  15,  1702,  died  in  Madrid,  Aug.  23,  1771. 
He  studied  in  Paris  and  London,  revisited 
Teneriffe  in  1724,  and  then  went  to  Madrid 
and  became  a  secretary  in  the  royal  printing 
office,  a  librarian  in  the  royal  library,  and  in 
1740  official  translator  to  the  principal  secre- 
tary of  state.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  royal  academy  in  1743,  and  devised  an  im- 
proved system  of  orthography,  punctuation, 
and  accentuation  for  the  Spanish  language. 
He  collected  24,000  Spanish  proverbs,  and  pub- 
lished Orammatiea  latina^  en  t&rgo  caUeUano 
(Madrid,  1771 ;  8th  ed.,  1820)  and  other  works 
in  prose  and  verse  (select  edition,  2  vols.  4to, 
1778).  IL  ToHis  de,  a  Spanish  author,  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Orotava  in  1750,  died 
in  Madrid  in  1791.  He  received  his  education 
in  Madrid  under  the  auspices  of  his  uncle,  at 
the  age  of  18  produced  some  translations  of 
French  plays  which  were  performed,  and  re- 
ceived a  place  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  which  he  retained  until  the  close  of  his 
life.  His  literary  pursuits  were  much  inter- 
rupted by  personal  controversies  with  rivals, 
and  in  1786  he  was  summoned  before  the  in- 
quisition on  suspicion  of  being  tainted  with  the 
new  French  philosophy.  His  published  works, 
apart  from  his  controversial  writings,  comprise 
original  and  translated  dramas,  didactic  poems, 
and  fables.  The  best  of  his  poems  is  La 
mttsieoy  published  in  1779,  which  has  passed 
through  several  editions  and  been  translated 
into  the  chief  European  languages.  His  repu- 
tation however  rests  upon  his  Fdbulaa  litera- 
riaty  nearly  80  in  number,  in  upward  of  40  dif- 
ferent metres.  The  fictions  are  restricted  in 
their  moral  purpose  to  the  correction  of  the 
faults  and  follies  of  men  of  leaming.  They 
have  been  translated  into  English  by  George 
H.  Devereuz  ("Literary  Fables  of  Yriarte," 
16mo,  Boston,  185^  and  others. 

I'lTKim  (from  Ytterby  in  Sweden,  where 
the  minerals  containing  it  were  first  found),  a 
rare  metal,  first  obtained  pure  by  Wdhler  in 
1828,  the  oxide  of  which,  discovered  by  Gadolin 
in  1794,  occurs  in  small  quantity  as  a  component 
of  several  minerals,  such  as  gadolinite,  yttro- 
tantalite,  yttro-titanite,  yttro-oerite,  &c.  It  is 
most  conveniently  obtained  from  its  chloride 
by  a  method  similar  to  that  employed  for  alu- 
minum. Its  symbol  is  Y;  atomic  weight,  61*7. 
MetsUic  yttrium,  as  described  by  Berzelius,  is 
a  blackish  gray  powder,  but  this  was  undoubt- 
edly a  mixture  of  yttrium  and  erbium.  In  its 
impure  state  it  is  not  oxidized  in  the  air  at  red 
heat,  nor  by  contact  with  steam ;  but  in  oxy- 
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gen  gas  it  bums  brilliantly,  yielding  a  white 
protoxide,  or  yttria.  The  oxide  is  best  secured 
through  a  process  employed  to  separate  it  from 
the  mineral  gadolinite ;  the  carbonate  is  first 
formed,  and  being  ignited,  yttria  remains. 
Yttria  is  a  white  powder,  without  odor  or 
taste,  soluble  in  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies, 
especially  that  of  ammonia;  sp.  gr.  4*842. 
When  ignited  it  glows  with  a  pure  white  light, 
and  unUke  erbia  yields  no  bright  bands  in  the 
spectram.  Upon  precipitating  its  salts  from 
an  aqueous  solution,  it  takes  the  form  of  a 
hydrate.  With  phosphoms,  sulphur,  iodine, 
d»D.,  yttrium  forms  colorless  and  more  or  less 
crystalline  salts.  The  chloride  is  obtained  by 
passing  chlorine  over  a  mixture  of  yttria  and 
charcoal,  in  a  heated  porcelain  tube. 

TDRA.  a  N.  E.  county  of  Oalifomia,  bounded 
S.  by  fiear  river  and  W.  by  Feather  river, 
and  intersected  by  Yuba  river,  a  tributary 
of  the  latter ;  area,  600  sq.  ra. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
10,851,  of  whom  2,887  were  Chinese.  The 
N.  E.  portion  lies  in  the  foot  hills  and  lower 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada;  the  rest  of  the 
county  is  occupied  by  the  extensive  and  fer- 
tile valleys  of  the  streams.  There  is  some 
mining.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Oregon  divi- 
sion of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  and  by 
the  California  Northern  railroad.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  147,347  bushels  of 
wheat,  83,245  of  Indian  com,  27,867  of  oats, 
270,271  of  barley,  9,266  of  potatoes,  76,748 
gallons  of  wine,  80,060  lbs.  of  hops,  63,425  of 
wool,  100,695  of  butter,  and  14,081  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  8,194  horses,  2,909  milch 
cows,  5,794  other  cattle,  12,540  sheep,  and 
13,947  swine.    Capital,  Marysville. 

Y VCATABT)  a  peninsula  of  Mexico,  extending 
from  about  lat.  17**  20'  to  21°  30'  N.,  and  from 
Ion.  87°  to  92°  80'  W.  It  is  bounded  W.  and 
N.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  E.  by  the  Caribbean 
sea,  S.  £.  by  British  Honduras,  and  S.  by  Gua- 
temala and  the  state  of  Tabasco ;  area  (inclu- 
sive of  neighboring  islands),  58,748  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1869,  502,731,  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  are  Indians,  chiefiy  Mayas.  The  coast, 
generally  higher  and  bolder  on  the  Caribbean 
sea  than  elsewhere,  is  there  indented  with  nu- 
merous bays,  some  forming  excellent  harbors. 
The  remainder  of  the  shore  is  low  and  sandy, 
and  the  northern  portion  presents  two  sandy 
peninsulas,  on  which  are  the  ports  (or  ratlier 
roadsteads)  of  Sisal  and  Progreso.  The  prin- 
cipal inlet  on  the  W.  coast  is  that  forming  the 
Laguna  de  Tannines.  The  chief  islands  are 
Cozumel,  with  an  area  of  about  300  sq.  m., 
C4rmen  or  Perla  del  Golfo,  lying  across  the 
mouth  of  the  Laguna  de  T^rminos,  and  the 
Alacranes  group.  The  face  of  the  country 
is  mostly  low  and  fiat,  save  in  the  interior 
of  the  £.  portion,  where  a  low  chain  of  hills 
traverses  the  peninsula  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W. 
The  only  important  stream  is  the  Usimia- 
sinta,  which,  rising  in  Guatemala  and  forming 
part  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  peninsula, 
sends  one  of  its  branches  to  empty  into  the 
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Lagana  de  T6rminoB.  A  most  remarkable  fea^ 
tare  of  Yucatan  is  the  number  and  magnitude 
of  its  subterrtoean  rivers.  The  climate,  though 
generaUj  very  hot,  is  on  the  whole  Balubrious, 
except  on  the  gulf  coast,  which  is  periodicaUj 
Tisited  by  yellow  fever.  The  seasons  are  but 
two,  the  dry  from  October  to  May,  and  the 
wet  embracing  the  remaining  months.  Most 
of  the  interior  is  covered  with  dense  forests, 
rich  in  many  varieties  of  precious  woods,  in- 
cluding mahogany  and  rosewood.  The  soil  in 
the  south  and  east  is  of  great  fertility,  yield- 
ing abundant  crops  of  maize,  pulse,  rice,  indi- 
go, tobacco,  coffee,  vanilla,  sugar  cane,  and, 
above  all,  the  precious  Iienequen  or  pita  plant, 
which  furnishes  Sisal  hemp.  Oopal  and  other 
resins  and  gums  are  plentiful.  The  chief  oc- 
cupations are  agriculture  and  cattle  rearing, 
the  manufacture  of  coarse  cotton  fabrics  and 
of  various  articles  of  henequen,  and  fishing. 
The  evidences  of  a  higher  civilization  possessed 
by  the  race  who  originally  inhabited  Yucatan 
are  abundant  and  interesting.  The  ruins  of 
Uzmal,  Ohichen,  Izamal,  Mayapan,  &o.,  have 
been  explored  by  Stephens  and  other  archsB- 
ologists.  Those  of  Uxmal,  the  most  remarka- 
ble, are  situated  about  50  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  M6ri- 
da.  They  comprise  numerous  massive  lime- 
stone structures  built  on  broad  terraced  plat- 
forms, and  all  highly  ornamented.  The  largest 
single  building,  called  the  *'  governor's  house," 
has  a  front  of  822  ft.,  and  contains  24  rooms. 
The  most  beautiful  structure  is  the  **  house  of 
the  nuns,"  composed  of  four  ranges  enclosing 
a  large  courtyard,  with  88  apartments.  The 
*'  house  of  the  dwarf,"  on  a  very  steep  mound 
88  ft.  high,  was  a  teoealli  for  human  sacrifices. 
But  little,  if  anything  definite,  is  known  of 
the  uses  of  the  temples  and  other  vast  edi- 
fices, which,  from  their  size  and  profuse  oma^ 
mentation  in  carved  and  colored  figures  and 
bassi  rilievi,  are  even  in  their  ruined  state 
among  the  most  wonderful  architectural  relics 
in  the  western  world.  Nor  does  any  certainty 
exist  relative  to  the  building  of  the  edifices 
and  cities,  though  Morelet,  Orozco  y  Berra, 
and  some  others  contend  that  they  could  only 
have  been  constructed  by  the  Toltecs.  (See 
Chiohbk.) — Juan  Diaz  de  Soils  and  Vicente 
Yafiez  Pinzon  are  said  to  have  discovered  the 
£.  coast  of  Yucatan  in  1606 ;  but  the  first  Eu- 
ropean who  visited  its  shores  was  Francisco 
Fernandez  de  Cordova,  in  1517.  The  con- 
quest of  the  country,  carried  on  successively 
by  Cordova,  Juan  de  Grijalva.  and  Francisco  de 
Montejo,  was  completed  by  tne  son  of  the  last 
named  in  1541 ;  and  Yucatan,  at  first  named 
New  Spain  (a  name  afterward  applied  to  the 
whole  territory  which  still  later  was  called 
Mexico),  belonged  to  Spain  till  1821.  After 
more  than  three  years  of  independence,  it  was 
united  to  Mexico  in  1824;  it  was  again  inde- 
pendent from  1840  to  1843,  and  from  1846  to 
1852;  and  it  has  since  belonged  to  Mexico, 
first  as  a  single  state  till  1858,  and  afterward 
as  two  states,  Yucatan  and  Campeachy. 


TVCATAlfy  a  maritime  state  of  Mexico,  oo* 
cupying  the  N.  £.  portion  of  the  peninsula  of 
Yucatan ;  area,  82,668  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1869, 
422,866,  mostly  Maya  Indians.  The  state  is 
divided  into  16  districts,  viz. :  M^rida,  Motul, 
Izamal,  YaUadolid,  Espita,  Tizimin,  Tioul,  So- 
tuta,  Tekax,  Peto,  Maxcanti,  Temax,  Tixkokob, 
Uanucm&,  and  Acanceh.  The  capital  is  M6ri- 
da.  Public  instruction  is  here  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  there  being  a  literary  institute,  pri- 
vate colleges,  academies,  and  lyceums,  schools 
of  law,  medicine,  and  pharmacy,  and  in  1869 
164  primary  schools,  with  an  attendance  of 
7,498,  of  whom  1,888  were  females.  Since  that 
time  it  is  estimated  that  the  attendance  at  the 
primary  schools  has  increased  by  26  per  cent. 
The  manufactures  are  very  prosperous,  com- 
prising cotton  fabrics,  cigars  and  cigarettes, 
rum,  refined  sugar,  molasses,  cordage  and  oth- 
er articles  from  the  pita  plant  or  henequen^ 
leather,  soap,  Panama  hats,  &c.  The  chief 
.articles  of  export  are  Sisal  hemp,  cordage, 
leather,  deer  skins,  salt,  Panama  hats,  oattie, 
hides,  and  indigo.  The  mean  annual  value 
of  the  foreign  commerce,  almost  exclusively 
carried  on  through  Progreso,  the  port  of  M^ 
rida,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  is  about  $2,000,000 ; 
rather  more  than  two  thirds  being  with  the 
United  States,  one  fourth  with  Havana,  and 
the  remainder  with  France  and  England.  The 
port  of  Progreso  is  visited  twice  monthly  by 
the  steamers  of  the  New  York  and  Vera  Cruz 
line ;  and  the  total  annual  tonnage,  including 
sailing  vessels,  is  about  60,000.  A  railway 
from  M6rida  to  YaUadolid  is  in  course  of  oon- 
struction  (1876),  and  there  are  in  the  state 
about  500  m.  of  telegraph  wires. 

TIfKON  Bins*    See  Alaska,  vol.  i.,  p.  240. 

TPLE^  Vmrjj  an  English  author,  bom  about 
1810.  He  joined  the  army  in  India,  became 
colonel  of  the  royal  engineers,  Bengal,  and  now 
lives  in  London.  His  works  include  **  Fortifi- 
cation "  (1861) ;  "  Narrative  of  the  Mission  sent 
by  the  Governor  General  of  India  to  the  Court 
of  Ava,"  to  which  he  had  been  attached  (4to, 
1858) ;  "Cathay,  and  the  Way  thither,"  a  col- 
lection of  mediseval  notices  of  China,  trans- 
lated and  edited  with  an  essay  (Hakluyt  soci- 
ety, 2  vols.,  London,  1866) ;  "  The  Book  of  Ser 
Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  concerning  the  King- 
doms and  Marvels  of  the  East,"  newly  trans- 
lated (2  vols.,  London,  1871 ;  2d  ed.,  revised, 
enlarged,  and  illustrated,  1876) ;  "  Papers  con- 
nected with  the  Upper  Oxus  Regions  "  ("  Jour- 
nal of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,"  1872) ; 
annotations  included  in  E.  D.  Morgan's  trans- 
lation of  Preyevalski's  "  Mongolia,  the  Tangnt 
Country,  and  the  Solitudes  of  Northern  Thi- 
bet "  (2  vols.,  1876) ;  and  an  introductory  essay 
on  central  Asia  appended  to  Wood's  "  Journey 
to  the  Oxus"  (1876). 

TOHA,  the  S.  W.  county  of  Arizona,  bounded 
S.  by  Mexico,  separated  from  California  and 
Lower  California  on  the  west  by  the  Colorado 
river,  and  intersected  by  the  GUa;  area,  about 
10,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,621.    The  val- 
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ley  of  the  Colorado  is  from  3  to  10  m.  wide; 
that  of  the  Gila  from  1  to  8  m.  These  valleys, 
with  irrigation,  are  very  productive.  The  rest 
of  the  county  consists  mostly  of  high  table 
lands,  with  frequent  broken  mountains,  and  is 
generally  destitute  of  water.  A  part  of  the 
year  these  table  lands  are  covered  with  grass. 
The  climate  in  summer  is  very  hot  and  diy ;  in 
winter  it  is  mild  and  healthful.  Gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  lead  are  found  in  lodes  near  tiie 
Colorado,  and  there  are  extensive  deposits  of 
copper  along  the  S.  border.    Capital,  Yuma. 

YIJMiS,  a  nation  of  American  Indians  on 
both  sides  of  the  Colorado  near  its  junction 
with  the  Gila,  calling  themselves  the  Sons  of 
the  River.  They  are  also  termed  Cuchans. 
They  were  early  known  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
were  visited  by  Father  Eahn  in  1701,  and  by 
Sedelmayr  in  1744  and  1748.  In  1780  Spanish 
settlements  were  begun  among  them  with  two 
Franciscan  missions,  Pnrisima  Concepclon  and 
San  Pedro  y  San  Paulo ;  but  as  the  Spaniards 
occupied  nearly  all  their  fertile  lands,  the 
Yumas  in  July,  1781,  massacred  all  the  whites. 
In  1791  their  number  was  estimated  at  8,000. 
After  their  territory  came  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  they  were  yisited  by  Lieut. 
Whipple  in  October,  1849.  They  were  then 
friendly  to  whites,  inhabited  rude  excavated 
huts,  with  roofs  of  boughs  supported  by  posts, 
and  lived  partly  by  hunting  and  fishing  and 
partly  on  maize,  melons,  and  pumpkins  raised 
by  the  women,  and  on  mezquite  beans  and 
grsas  seed  gathered  by  them.  The  women 
made  water-tight  baskets  and  rude  pottery,  and 
a  kind  of  brandy  from  the  mezquite.  They 
had  horses  and  dogs,  but  no  other  animals. 
Round  bits  of  shell  pierced  as  beads  served  for 
money  and  ornament.  The  men  wore  a  breech 
oloth,  the  women  a  bark  fringe  i^ron;  all 
painted.  The  hair  was  cut  at  the  eyebrows, 
Dut  worn  very  long  behind.  They  were  well 
formed,  active,  and  intelligent.  They  have 
been  faithful,  refusing  to  join  other  tribes 
against  the  Americans,  except  in  1858,  when 
under  Antonio  Gana  they  rose  against  the 
whites,  but  were  defeated  by  Gen.  Heintzel- 
man.  Since  Fort  Yuma  was  placed  near  them 
the  women  have  been  completely  debauched, 
so  that  the  whole  tribe  is  now  diseased.  They 
have  long  been  at  war  with  the  Maricopas, 
Pimas,  and  Papagos.  In  1828  they  were  near- 
ly annihilated  by  their  enemies,  and  the  rem- 
nant of  the  nation  fled  to  the  Mohaves,  where 
they  remained  till  1845,  when  they  returned 
to  their  original  hunting  grounds.  They  re- 
newed war  with  the  Maricopas  in  1849,  but  in 
1857  they  and  their  allies  were  defeated  at 
Maricopa  Wells,  and  out  of  100  Yuma  braves 
only  6  escaped.  Under  the  act  of  March  8, 
18d5,  and  executive  orders  of  Nov.  22,  1878, 
and  Nov.  16,  1874,  a  reservation  of  200  sq.  m. 
was  set  apart  for  the  Mohaves,  Cocopas,  Hua- 
lapais,  Yumas,  and  Chemehueves;  but  though 
the  influx  of  whites  has  narrowed  their  tillable 
lands  and  hunting  grounds,  and  the  mezquite 


is  nsed  for  fodder,  they  shrink  from  going  on 
the  reservation,  and  live  chiefly  by  menial 
labor.  They  are  now  (1876)  reduced  to  980. 
The  Mohaves,  Cocopas,  Yavapai,  and  San  Diego 
Indians  are  allied  in  language  to  the  Yumas, 
and  Pimentel  traces  a  connection  between  the 
Yuma  and  Pima  tongues. 

YlJNlVAlf.a  S.  W.  province  of  China,  bounded 
N.  W.  by  Thibet,  N.  by  Szechuen,  E.  by  Kwei- 
chow  and  Kwangsi,  S.  by  Anam,  Laos,  and 
Siam,  and  S.  W.  by  Burmah;  area,  107,969 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  according  to  the  census  of  1812, 
5,661,820,  and  estimated  in  1876  at  about 
6,000,000.  The  lakes  of  Yunnan  are  cele- 
brated, and  the  Talifu,  in  the  northwest,  is 
over  100  m.  long  by  20  m.  broad.  The  main 
rivers  are  the  Yangtse  in  the  north  and  the 
Tiantaan  running  S.  into  the  gulf  of  Siam.  The 
Tonquin  affords  easy  access  to  S.  Yunnan. 
The  country  is  mountainous  and  has  little  til- 
lage. A  portion  of  the  people  are  Mohamme- 
dans, and  civil  conflicts  have  arisen,  whence 
industry  and  agriculture  have  greatly  declined. 
There  are  very  valuable  mines,  but  they  are 
not  worked.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  K.  shore  of  Lake  Chin,  is  an  impor- 
tant manufacturing  and  trading  place. — For 
the  Mohammedan  rebellion  in  Yunnan  and  the 
extinction  of  the  empire  of  the  Panthays,  see 
China,  voL  iv.,  p.  464.  In  1868  an  expedition 
was  sent  from  British  India  to  explore  the 
route  through  Burmah  to  Yunnan,  with  a  view 
to  promoting  trade.  In  1875  a  second  expedi- 
tion set  out  to  complete  the  work,  which  was 
joined  at  Bhamo  by  Mr.  Margary,  who  had 
been  sent  from  Shanghai  and  passed  through 
Yunnan.  They  met  with  hostility  in  their  pro- 
gress, and  Mr.  Margary,  entering  Manwyne 
alone,  was  murdered.  The  expedition  returned, 
and  a  new  one  was  sent  in  1876,  which  secured 
reparation  for  the  murder. — See  "  Mandalay  to 
Momien :  a  Narrative  of  the  two  Expeditions 
to  Western  China  of  1868  and  1876,  under  Col. 
Edward  B.  Sladen  and  Col.  Horace  Browne,'' 
by  John  Anderson,  M.  D.  (London,  1876). 

ITEUNJlTi  or  TveriM  (anc.  Ehrodunum;  Ger. 
Ifferten)^  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  can- 
ton of  Vaud,  beautifully  situated  at  the  S. 
W.  end  of  Lake  Neufch&tel,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Thiele,  17  m.  N.  of  Lausanne;  pop.  in 
1870,  5,889.  It  has  fine  promenades,  a  gym- 
nasium, a  school  for  deaf  mutes,  and  a  library 
with  Roman  antiquities.  The  palace,  built  in 
1185  by  Duke  Conrad  of  Z&hnngen,  and  en- 
larged in  1260  by  Peter  of  Savoy,  was  occn- 
picHl  by  Pestalozzi  for  his  institute  from  1805 
to  1825.  Felice  founded  here  a  great  printing 
and  publishing  establishment,  issuing  among 
other  works  an  Eneyclop^dU  in  48  vols.  4to. 
(See  Fbuob,  Fortukato  Babtolommeo.)  — 
The  place  was  a  fortified  town  under  the  Ro- 
mans, and  was  much  more  important  in  the 
middle  ages  than  now. 

TYOll,  AMphei  a  Frenoh  painter,  bom  at 
Eschweiler,  Lorraine,  in  1817.  He  studied  un- 
der Paul  Delaroche,  and  became  known  by 
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S>rtrait8  and  genre  and  historical  pictures, 
e  went  to  Rassia  in  184S,  and  made  a  series  of 
designs  exhibited  in  1847  and  1848.  His  works 
include  "Mme.  Anoelot"  (1842);  "Remorse 
of  Judas"  (1846);  "A  Fallen  Angel"  (1862); 
"  The  First  Consul  descending  the  Alps"  (1858) ; 
"Nej  supporting  the  Rear  Guard  in  Russia" 


and  "The  Seren  Oapital  Sins,"  after  Dante 
(1866);  "Capture  of  the  Malakhoff"  (1857), 
which,  executed  in  the  Crimea  for  the  govern- 
ment, became  very  popular,  and  reappeared  at 
the  exhibition  of  1867  with  other  pieces  rela- 
ting to  the  Malakhoff ;  "  The  Battle  of  8ol- 
ferino"  (1861);  and  "Magenta  "  (1868). 


z 


ZTHE  last  letter  of  the  Teutonic,  Romanic, 
^  and  most  of  the  Slavic  alnhabets,  the  sixth 
of  the  Greek,  and  the  seventh  of  the  Hebrew, 
Phcsnician,  and  Arabic.  In  £nglish,  French, 
and  Portuguese,  as  well  as  in  modern  Greek, 
Polish,  Bohemian,  and  Hungarian,  it  is  simply 
a  linguo-dental  consonant,  forming  the  feeble 
or  sonorous  counterpart  of  the  sibilant  S,  the 
difference  between  the  two  resulting  from  the 
fact  that  in  sounding  Z  the  vocal  chords  of 
the  glottis  are  used,  while  in  sounding  S  they 
are  inactive.  In  all  these  languages  the  regular 
sound  of  Z  is  that  heard  in  the  words  eone^ 
eehray  tine.  In  the  ancient  Greek  it  had  the 
sound  of  English  <2s,  and  was  reckoned  metri- 
cally as  a  double  consonant.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Latin  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  placed  at  the  end  of  the  alphabet.  In 
German  it  is  pronounced  as  to;  in  Italian  as 
t8  and  dg;  in  Spanish  like  th  in  think^  but  in 
Spanish  America  generally  like  s  sharp.  The 
Russians  have  two  letters,  one  the  eighth  of 
their  alphabet,  representing  our  simple  Z,  the 
other  the  28d,  equivalent  to  ta, — As  a  numeral 
the  Greek  Z  signifies  7;  among  the  Romans  Z 
stood  for  2,000 ;  with  a  horizontal  line  over  it, 
for  2,000,000. 

ZACSAPA}  a  town  of  Guatemala,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Chiquimula,  about  60  m.  £.  N.  £.  of 
New  Guatemala,  and  80  m.  S.  W.  of  the  Atlan- 
tic port  of  Izabal ;  pop.  about  8,000.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  a  plain,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rio  Copan,  6  m.  S.  of  its  mouth  in  the 
Motagua,  and  10  m.  N.  of  the  town  of  Chi- 
quimula, the  capital  of  the  department.  Cof- 
fee is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  vicinity. 

ZACATECA&  L  An  inland  state  of  Mexico, 
bounded  N.  by  Coahuila,  E.  by  San  Luis  Po- 
test, Aguas  Calientes,  and  Jalisco,  S.  by  Jalis- 
co, and  W.  by  Jalisco  and  Durango ;  area,  26,- 
685  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  897,946.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  mountainous  states  in  the  repub- 
lic, bein^  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  a  branch 
of  the  Sierra  Madre,  with  numerous  spurs  on 
the  west.  East  of  this  tbere  are  comparatively 
few  n^ountains,  and  these  for  the  most  part 
form  small  isolated  sierras.  The  hilly  coun- 
try of  the  centre  and  west  is  interspersed  with 
spacious  and  fertile  valleys,  and  deep  ravines 
and  gorges.  Zacatecas  is  poorly  watered,  none 
of  its  few  streams  exceeding  the  proportions  of 
mountain  torrents.  The  climate,  rather  cold 
in  the  elevated  region,  is  warm  in  the  valleys. 


and  is  regarded  as  generally  salubrious.  Sil- 
ver is  extremely  abundant  in  this  state,  which 
long  ranked  as  the  first,  but  now  ranks  as  sec- 
ond to  Guanajuato,  among  the  great  mining 
states  of  Mexico.  Mining  is  the  chief  indus- 
try, though  agriculture  is  extensively  carried 
on,  the  cultivated  products  being  the  same  as 
in  Guanajuato.  Zacatecas  is  divided  into  12 
partidoi  or  districts,  viz. :  Zacatecas,  Fresnillo, 
Sombrerete,  Nieves,  Mazapil,  Ciudad  Garcia, 
Pinos,  Yillanueva,  Sanchez  Roman,  JuchipUa, 
Nochistlan,  and  Ojo  Caliente.  IL  A  city,  cap- 
ital of  the  state,  in  a  deep  mountain  gorge, 
about  800  m.  N.  W.  of  Mexico;  pop.  about 
86,000.  Owing  to  its  wild  arid  surroundings, 
it  presents  an  aspect  at  once  dull  and  bleak. 
The  streets  are  very  uneven  and  badly  paved. 
It  has  several  churches,  a  theatre,  a  hospital,  a 
mint,  primary  schools,  and  a  literary  institute 
founded  in  1868.  The  value  of  the  coinage 
from  1810  to  1867  was  $216,000,000. 

ZACH,  Fran,  baron,  a  German  astronomer, 
bom  in  Presburg  in  June,  1764,  died  in  Paris, 
Sept.  2,  1882.  He  served  in  the  Austrian 
army,  was  director  of  the  observatory  at  See- 
berg  near  Gotha  from  1787  to  1806,  accom- 
panied the  widowed  duchess  of  Saxe-Gotha  in 
a  journey  in  France  in  1804-*6,  removed  to  the 
south  of  France  in  1812,  and  went  with  the 
duchess  to  Italy  in  1818,  settling  at  Genoa, 
where  they  remained  till  her  death  in  1827, 
when  he  returned  to  France.  His  GecgrapM- 
aehs  EpKemeriden  and  Monatliehe  Corregpon- 
dens  (28  vols.,  Gotha,  1800-'13)  he  continued 
while  in  Italy  under  the  title  of  Corretpon-^ 
dance  aetronomique  (1818-'28).  He  also  wrote 
on  the  attraction  of  mountains,  and  published 
several  series  of  astronomical  tables.  He  pro- 
moted the  establishment  of  observatories  at 
Naples  and  Lucca. — His  elder  brother.  Baron 
Anton  (1747-1826),  was  an  Austrian  general, 
reaching  the  rank  of  field  marshal  lieutenant 
in  1801.  He  published  works  on  fortification 
and  on  tactics,  and  papers  on  mathematics  and 
astronomy. 

ZACYNimJS.    See  Zante. 

ZAFHE.    See  Cobalt,  vol.  iv.,  p.  767. 

ZACAZIG,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Sharkieh,  about  76  m.  N.  W. 
of  Suez,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail ; 
pop.  estimated  in  1876  at  40,000,  including 
many  English  and  other  foreign  merchants. 
The  cotton  from  the  E.  part  of  the  delta  of  the 
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Kile  \b  mofltlj  cleaned  and  sorted  here.  The 
commercial  importance  of  the  town  has  greatly 
increased  since  the  construction  of  the  fresh- 
water canal,  which  connects  it  with  Ismailia 
and  Snez.  Near  it  are  the  mins  of  the  ancient 
dtj  of  Biihastis.    (See  Bubastis.) 

ZAISOSKOr,  MlkhaO,  a  Russian  author,  bom  in 
the  government  of  Penza  in  1780,  died  in  Mos- 
cow in  July,  1852.  He  served  in  the  campaign 
of  1812,  was  afterward  connected  with  the  im- 
perial library  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1820  became 
director  of  the  theatre  at  Moscow,  and  in  1842 
was  made  keeper  of  the  armory  in  the  Kremlin. 
He  wrote  17  comedies,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are :  '*  Mr.  Boganotoif,  or  the  Oountry 
Gentleman  in  the  Metropolis;"  **Boganotoff 
the  Second,  or  the  Metropolitan  in  the  Coun- 
try ;"  **  A  Romance  on  the  High  Road ;''  and 
**The  Journey  Abroad."  His  novel  Yuri 
Miloala/wki  (8  vols.,  Moscow,  1829)  gave  him 
a  high  reputation.  It  was  translated  into  £ng* 
lish  as  ^^The  Toung  Muscovite,  or  the  Poles  in 
Russia"  (London,  1884).  None  of  his  many 
later  novels  attained  such  success.  He  pub- 
lished three  or  four  volumes  of  essays  under 
the  title  Moskva  i  MosktUehi. 

ZAiaOSi  the  ancient  name  of  a  range  of 
mountains  which  separated  Media  from  As- 
syria.   (See  Pbbsia,  vol.  xiii,  p.  815.) 

ZAIDL  Jehan  Kail  WHbdH,  a  German  archi- 
tect ana  painter,  bom  at  Rodenburg,  Aug.  21, 
1800,  died  in  Berlin,  Aug.  22, 1871.  He  was 
educated  in  Gassel,  and  spent  many  years  in 
Italy  before  and  after  his  appointment  in  1820 
as  professor  in  the  Berlin  academy  of  fine  arts. 
His  works  include  Dieseh&Mten  Omamente  und 
tnerlnoHrdiffaten  OemAlde  aus  Fompejiy  Hereu- 
lanum  und  StdbiA  (Berlin,  1828~'80 ;  2d  series, 
1841-'5;  8d  series,  1859>'68;  each  with  100 
prints,  in  10  parts),  and  Omamente  aller  eUu- 
•ieehen  Eunstepoehen  (20  parts  with  100  col- 
ored prints,  Berlin,  1882-'9;  8d  ed.,  1869-71). 

ZAIME.    See  Congo. 

ZAUf  a  S.  W.  county  of  Hungary,  bordering 
on  Croatia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Drave,  and  on  Styria;  area,  1,890  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1870,  838,287,  chiefly  Magyars.  It  is 
mountainous  or  hilly,  and  about  three  fifths 
covered  with  woods.  Excellent  wine  is  ob- 
tained on  the  island  of  the  Mur  and  on  Lake 
Balaton.  Agriculture,  fishing,  and  the  raising 
of  bees  and  swine  are  the  <uiief  occupations. 
Capital,  Zala-Egerszeg. 

ZALETOOB)  the  lawgiver  of  Locri  Epizephyrii 

aestem  lA>cri),  a  Greek  colony  in  southern 
ly.  Nothing  trustworthy  has  been  recorded 
of  his  life,  and  some  authorities  doubt  that  he 
ever  existed.  The  nature  of  his  laws  is  also 
unknown.  Tradition  places  him  at  about  660 
B.  C,  and  speaks  of  him  also  as  a  pupil  or  slave 
of  Pythagoras,  who  lived  about  a  century 
later.  Those  who  accept  the  former  date  re- 
gard his  laws  as  the  first  written  code  possessed 
by  the  Greeks.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
of  extraordinary  rigor.  Whoever  proposed  a 
sew  law  was  obliged  to  appear  in  public  with 


a  rope  around  his  neck,  and  if  his  proposition 
was  not  accepted  he  was  immediately  strangled. 

ZAKA,  an  ancient  town  of  Numidia,  on  Uie 
border  of  the  Carthaginian  territory.  Here 
took  place  on  Oct.  19,  202  B.  C,  the  defeat  of 
Hannibal  by  Scipio  which  terminated  the  sec 
ond  Punic  war.    (See  HAimiBAL.) 

ZAMACOIS,  Eiiarde,  a  Spanish  painter,  bom 
in  Bilbao  about  1887,  died  in  Madrid  in  Janu- 
ary, 1871.  He  studied  at  the  Madrid  academy, 
in  Italy,  and  in  Paris  under  Meissonier,  and  ex- 
celled in  genre  pictures,  such  as  *^  The  Hunch- 
back," "Diderot  and  D'Alembert,"  "Cervan- 
tes as  a  Recrait,"  "Spanish  Recruits,"  "The 
Bull  Fighters  riding  into  the  Arena,"  "  Indi- 
rect Taxes,"  "A  Court  Jester  of  the  16th  Cen- 
thry,"  and  "The  King's  Favorite."  Several 
of  his  pictures  are  in  the  United  States. 

ZAMUBBIy  a  river  of  South  Africa,  known  in 
its  upper  portions  as  the  Leambye  or  Leeba. 
It  rises  in  about  lat.  ir  S.,  Ion.  28**  E.,  flows  S. 
about  700  m.  to  the  great  cataract  of  Moeioa- 
tunya  or  Victoria  falls,  then  turns  £.,  making 
a  wide  bend  to  the  north  and  afterward  to  the 
south,  and  discharges  by  several  mouths  into 
the  Indian  ocean  in  about  lat.  18**  45'  S.,  Ion. 
86^  40'  E.  Its  entire  length  is  about  1,800  m. 
The  Quilimane,  formerly  supposed  to  be  tiie 
main  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  is  a  separate  river, 
although  the  waters  of  the  two  interlock  in 
the  flood  season.  Above  the  falls  the  Zam- 
besi flows  sluggishly  through  a  level  country, 
often  attaining  a  width  of  more  than  a  mUe. 
Below  them  for  nearly  100  m.  it  is  said  to 
flow  through  a  deep  narrow  ravine,  but  this 
portion  is  entirely  unexplored.  Reaching  the 
fiat  region,  it  expands  to  the  width  of  a  mile 
or  more,  with  sufficient  depth  at  aU  seasons 
to  be  navigable  by  smaU  vessels.  Its  mouths 
are  obstracted  by  shifting  sand  bars.  It  re- 
ceives several  large  affluents,  among  them  the 
Shir6,  which  has  been  explored  by  Living- 
stone; it  rises  in  Lake  Nyassa,  and  after  a 
course  of  800  m.  falls  into  the  Zambesi  90  m. 
from  its  mouth.  The  Victoria  falls,  in  lat. 
17''  56',  Ion.  26''  82',  were  first  seen  by  Living- 
stone in  1855,  and  again  in  1860,  and  they 
have  since  been  visited  by  about  20  Europeans. 
The  river  here  falls  into  a  chasm  400  ft. 
deep,  bounded  by  perpendicular  walls  of  basalt. 
The  outlet,  beginning  near  the  E.  end  of  the 
chasm,  is  only  270  ft.  wide  at  top  with  the 
same  aepth,  and  makes  short  zigzags  directly 
E.  and  W.,  nearly  parallel  with  the  falls,  as  far 
as  it  has  been  explored.  Between  these  are 
narrow  ledges  or  promontories  of  rock,  some- 
times barely  wide  enough  for  the  passage  of  a 
single  person.  There  are  three  falls  separated 
by  islands,  the  first  or  westem  100  ft  wide, 
and  the  other  two  about  half  a  mile  each. 
After  a  descent  of  a  few  feet  the  water  breaks 
into  a  white  mass  like  a  sheet  of  driven  snow, 
and  sends  up  columns  of  vapor  xeaching  a 
height  of  800  ft  above  the  bnnk  of  the  falls. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  outlet  is  a  whirlpool, 
above  which  are  several  concentric  rainbows. 
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The  falls  cannot  be  reached  from  the  coast 
withont  a  Jonrnej  ot  at  least  three  months, 
with  a  like  period  for  the  return,  during  which 
a  party  must  carry  their  supplies  with  them. — 
See  Livingstone,  *^  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi " 
(1866);  Baines,  "Travels  in  Southwestern  Af- 
rica" (London,  1864),  and  "The Victoria  Falls, 
Zambesi  River,  sketched  on  the  spot"  (1866): 
and  "To  the  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambesi," 
by  Ed.  Mohr  (London,  1876). 

ZAHaiSOLI,  or  ZmmjiU.  I.  Jaa,  a  Polish 
statesman,  bom  at  Skok6w,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Ghelm,  in  1641,  died  at  Zamosc  in  1605. 
He  was  educated  at  Paris,  Strasburg,  and  Pa- 
dua, and  after  his  return  to  Poland  in  1666 
soon  rose  to  high  positions.  On  the  death 
of  King  Sigismund  Augustus  in  1572,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  extending  the  elective  ifranchise 
of  the  equestrian  order,  in  consequence  of 
which  Henry  of  Anjou  (afterward  Henry  HI. 
of  France)  was  chosen  king  of  Poland.  The 
new  king  made  him  grand  chamberlain.  Up- 
on the  abandonment  of  Poland  by  Henry,  a 
party  of  nobles  elected  Maximilian  II.  of  Aus- 
tria, but  Zaraojski  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  movement  which  gave  the  crown  to 
Stephen  B&thori  of  Transylvania,  who  made 
him  grand  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  in 
1580,  during  the  war  with  Russia,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  with  the  title  of  hetman. 
In  1682  he  brought  about  the  favorable  peace 
with  Russia ;  but  the  enmity  which  his  favor 
with  the  king,  whose  niece  he  married,  had  ex- 
cited, and  his  unpopularity  for  the  share  he 
had  in  the  reforms  of  B&thori  and  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  nobleman,  Samuel  Zborowski,  led 
him  to  retire  to  a  great  extent  from  public  life. 
After  the  death  of  B&thori  in  1586,  he  might 
have  secured  the  crown  for  himself;  but  he 
used  his  influence  in  favor  of  Sigismund  IH., 
the  son  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  defeated  the 
army  of  the  opposing  candidate,  the  archduke 
Maximilian,  at  Oracow,  pursued  him  into  Si- 
lesia, and  took  him  and  his  forces  prisoners. 
From  1590  till  near  the  dose  of  his  life  he 
almost  alone  maintained  the  integrity  of  the 
state,  fighting  successfally  against  Turks,  Tar- 
tars, Oossacks,  Moldavians,  and  Swedes,  and 
oftentimes  supporting  the  army  from  his  pri- 
vate fortune.  Increasing  infirmities  finally 
compelled  him  to  retire  to  his  estates,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  He 
founded  Zamosc,  which  became  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  of  Poland,  established  there 
an  academy  and  a  printing  press,  and  mu- 
nificently promoted  letters  and  science.  His 
writings  include  TeatafMntum  Joannis  Zamo- 
ri  (Mentz,  1606).  II.  AmtmL  count,  a  states- 
man, born  in  1716,  died  in  Zamosc,  Feb.  10, 
1792.  He  entered  the  military  service  of  Sax- 
ony, but  returned  to  Poland  in  1754  with  the 
rank  of  major  general.  In  1760  he  emanci- 
pated his  serfs,  a  measure  which  met  with 
much  opposition  from  the  nobility.  On  the 
accession  of  Stanislas  Augustus  he  was  ap- 
pointed grand  chancellor ;  but  when,  in  1767, 


the  Russian  general  Repnin  had  several  sena- 
tors and  bishops  transported  to  Kaluga,  he 
resigned  his  office.  In  1776,  at  the  request  of 
the  diet,  he  drew  up  a  code  of  laws,  puUished 
under  the  title  of  Aidr  prow  9gd&wy^  (8  vols., 
Warsayir,  1778).  The  hberal  charact^  of  the 
code,  especially  its  provision  for  a  general  mea- 
sure of  emancipation,  aroused  against  it  so  great 
a  hostility,  that  it  was  not  adopted  till  1791. 

ZAH<HU*  L  A  K*.  W.  province  of  Spain,  for- 
merly part  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon^orderipg 
on  the  provinces  of  Orense,  Leon,  v  alladolid, 
and  Salamanca,  and  on  Portugal j  area,  4,186 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  250,968.  The  surface  is 
generally  level,  and  the  climate  temperate  and 
healthf  i:d.  The  principal  rivers  are  tiie  Douro, 
which  intersects  it,  and  its  tributary  the  Esla. 
Grain,  wine,  and  fruits  are  abundantly  raised, 
and  tnere  are  mines  of  antimony  and  argen- 
tiferous lead.  Manufactures  are  backward. 
II.  A  city,  capital  of  the  province,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Douro,  188  m.  N.  W.  of  Madrid; 
pop.  about  12,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
has  a  theological  seminary,  a  Qothic  cathe- 
dral containing  the  grave  of  St  Hdefonso,  22 
churches,  16  convents,  and  three  hospitals. 
Serges,  hats,  leather,  distilled  liquors,  flour, 
Aio^  are  manufactured,  and  there  is  a  consider- 
able trade  in  wine  and  grain. — ^Zamora  was 
recovered  from  the  Moors  in  748  by  Alfonso 
the  Oatholic,  and  in  985  was  retaken  and  de- 
stroyed by  Almanzor.  It  was  rebuilt  under 
Ferdinand  II.  and  Alfonso  VIII.,  and  was  at 
times  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon  and 
Oastile.    It  was  sacked  by  the  French  in  1808. 

ZAIHNU,  Avteiie  de,  a  Spanish  dramatist, 
born  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century, 
died  after  1780.  He  was  a  chamberlain  of 
King  Philip  V.  His  plays  have  been  collected 
in  two  volumes,  the  best  being  Mcutariegoi  y 
M<m8ahes^  M  hechizado  por  fuena^  and  hit 
Don  Juan  after  Tirso  de  Molina^s  El  hurladur 
de  S&fnlla,  6  el  ccntidado  depiedra,  which  fur- 
nished the  groundwork  of  the  modern  treat- 
ment of^e  subject. 

ZAflFIBL    See  Dombkiohivo. 

ZANCLE*    See  MsssmA. 

ZAHISVIIiLEi  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Muskingum  oo.,  Ohio,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Muskingum  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Licking 
river,  78  m.  above  the  junction  of  the  former 
with  the  Ohio,  and  59  m.  E.  of  Columbus ; 
pop.  in  1850,  7,929 ;  in  1860,  9,229 ;  in  1870, 
10,011;  in  1878,  16,586;  in  1876,  locally  esti- 
mated at  more  than  21,000.  The  Muskingum 
is  here  crossed  by  an  iron  railroad  bridge  588 
ft.  long,  and  three  other  bridges.  The  city  is 
well  built,  with  wide  regular  streets,  lighted 
with  gas,  and  has  water  works  costing  more 
than  $500,000,  street  railroads,  a  paid  fire  de- 
partment, and  a  stone  court  house  costing 
$300,000.  The  water  is  pumped  from  the 
river  into  reservoirs  at  an  elevation  of  194  ft., 
whence  it  is  distributed  through  30  m.  of 
mains.  Railroad  communication  is  furnished 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  (Central  Ohio  divi« 
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non)  and  the  Oinoinnati  and  Moskingam  Val- 
ley Hnea.  The  Muskmgnm  river  is  navigable 
by  steamers  to  Dresden,  17  m.  above  the  oitj, 
whence  the  Ohio  canal  affords  means  of  trans- 
portation. The  sorronnding  conntr j  is  fertile, 
and  is  the  source  of  a  profitable  trade.  The  chief 
interest  is  manufacturing,  for  which  facilities 
are  afforded  by  the  water  power  in  the  rivers 
and  the  bituminous  coal,  iron  ore,  limestone,  aud 
clays  of  the  adjacent  country.  There  are  two 
blast  furnaces  (one  not  in  operation),  a  rolling 
mill,  three  large  machine  shops  (producing 
stationary  and  portable  engines,  largdy  shipped 
to  foreign  countries),  four  founderies  for  cast- 
ings and  hollow  ware,  a  manufactory  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  four  glass  factories  (one 
of  window  glass  and  three  of  bottles  and  hollow 
ware),  two  paper  mills  (one  producing  print- 
ing paper  ana  the  other  printing  and  straw 
wrapping  paper),  a  manufactory  of  burial  cases, 
two  of  tile  (one  for  roofing  and  the  other,  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  for 
flooring),  six  potteries,  three  soap  factories, 
two  tanneries,  three  sash  and  blind  factories,  a 
braas  foundery,  a  wagon  factory,  two  carriage 
factories,  machine  shops  of  thfi  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad,  four  large  flouring  mills,  two 
woollen  mills,  and  a  cotton  mill.  The  city 
contains  a  national  bank  and  three  private 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  nearly 
$500,000.  There  are  a  high  school  and  18 
ward  school  buildings,  with  64  graded  schools 
and  one  German  school  John  Mclntyre,  the 
founder  of  the  city,  left  at  his  death  an  estate 
now  valued  at  more  than  $800,000  for  the 
benefit  of  free  schools.  The  principal  schools 
not  under  the  control  of  the  city  are  the  Put- 
nam female  seminary,  with  a  library  of  2,500 
volumes,  and  two  Boman  Catholic  schools. 
A  d^ly  and  five  weekly  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished. The  Zanesville  Athenssum  has  a  read- 
ing room  and  a  library  of  5,500  volumes. 
There  are  22  churches,  viz. :  4  Baptist,  1  Epis- 
copal, 2  Jewish,  2  Lutheran,  1  Methodist,  5 
Methodist  Episcopal,  4  Presbyterian,  2  Boman 
Catholic,  and  1  United  Brethren  in  Christ — 
Zanesville  was  settled  in  1799,  and  from  1810 
to  1812  was  the  capital  of  the  state. 

ZANQIJEBAR.    See  Zaszibab. 

ZiSTEf  or  Zacyntlias.  L  A  nomarchy  of  the 
kingdom  of  Greece,  comprising  the  Ionian  isl- 
and of  the  same  name  and  several  smaller  isl- 
ands; area,  277  sq.  m.;  pop.  In  1870,  44,557. 
The  island  of  Zante,  15  m.  W.  of  the  Morea  and 
10  m.  S.  of  Cephalonia,  is  about  28  m.  long 
and  12  m.  broad,  and  is  the  third  in  extent  but 
the  first  in  productiveness  of  the  Ionian  isles. 
It  consists  mainly  of  a  plain  covered  with  vine- 
yards of  the  small  grapes  which  when  dried 
are  known  in  commerce  as  "  Zante  currants," 
of  which  11,000,000  lbs.  were  exported  in  1878. 
The  production  of  olive  oil  in  the  same  year 
amounted  to  2,500  tons.  Some  good  wine  is 
made.  The  manufactures  consist  of  white  and 
blue  cottonades,  silk  stuffs,  handkerchiefs  and 
scarfs,  horsehair  cloths,  soap,  bricks,  tiles,  &c. 


The  name  of  the  island  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  founder  of  the  chief  city,  Zacynthus, 
an  Arcadian  chieftain.  Thucydides  relates  that 
at  a  later  period  Zacynthus  received  a  colony 
of  Achffians  from  the  Peloponnesus.  It  was 
generally  an  ally  of  Athens  until  after  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  when  it  seems  to  have  fallen 
under  the  dominion  of  Sparta.  It  subsequently 
fell  under  the  sway  of  Macedon,  was  occupied 
by  the  Bomans  during  the  second  Punic  war, 
and  afterward  shared  the  fate  of  the  neighbor- 
mg  islands.  (See  lojiOAN  Islands.)  IL  A  city, 
capital  of  the  nomarchy,  on  the  S.  E.  coast  of 
the  island ;  pop.  in  1870, 17,516.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  Greek  archbishop  and  a  Boman  Catholic 
bishop,  and  has  ^ve  churches,  a  theatre,  an  ar- 
senal, and  a  dtadel.  The  harbor  is  large,  and 
the  best  in  the  group  except  that  of  Corfu.  In 
a  marsh  about  12  m.  S.  are  petroleum  wells, 
known  since  the  time  of  Herodotus.  The  chief 
exports  are  currants  and  olive  oil.  Exclusive 
of  Austrian  and  Greek  steamers,  the  arrivals 
of  vessels  in  1878  numbered  478,  and  the  de- 
partures 457 ;  total  tonnage,  75,228. 

ZANZI8AE)  a  country  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Africa,  comprising  the  islands  of  Zanzibar, 
Pemba,  and  Mafia,  and  other  smaller  islands, 
and  the  coast  opposite  to  them  from  the  island 
of  Warsheikh,  lat.  2°  80'  N.,  to  the  village  of 
Kionga,  S.  of  Cape  Delgado,  m  lat  10°  45'  6. 
The  word  Zanzibar  is  a  modification  of  Zan- 
guebar  or  Zinguebar,  the  name  given  by  Por- 
tuguese traders  to  that  part  of  the  mainland  of 
Africa  between  the  river  Juba  and  Cape  Dd- 
gado,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  indigenous 
negro  race.  It  is  derived  from  Zing^  me  old 
Arabic  name  of  the  E.  African  negroes,  and 
Ifar,  the  Persian  or  Indian  word  for  country. 
The  name  is  now  obsolete  among  the  natives, 
and  the  coasts  of  the  mainland  are  called  sim- 
ply JSs'SatDohil,  the  coasts;  but  it  is  still  used 
by  Europeans  to  designate  the  entire  territory 
ruled  by  the  seyid  or  sultan  of  Zanzibar,  as 
well  as  the  island  on  which  is  his  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. The  mainland  has  been  but  Uttle 
explored  back  of  the  coast,  as  the  seyid's  au- 
thority is  scarcely  recognized  beyond  the  walled 
towns  garrisoned  by  his  troops.  The  country 
K  of  the  Juba  is  occupied  mostly  by  the  So- 
mauli  or  Eesah  tribes,  and  S.  of  it  by  the  Gal- 
his  and  other  smaller  tribes.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Juba,  which,  though  closed  oy 
a  bar,  is  navigable  for  small  craft,  the  Dana, 
the  Sabaki,  iSie  Bufu,  the  Warn!  and  Kin- 
gani  opposite  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  both  of 
which  are  navigable,  the  Lufiji  or  Bufiji,  and 
the  Bovuma.  The  Lufiji  is  probably  the  most 
important,  as  it  has  a  depth  of  five  or  six  feet 
and  a  width  of  250  yards,  30  m.  from  its  mouth, 
in  the  dry  season.  The  country  watered  by 
these  rivers  is  very  fertile,  and  supplies  all 
kinds  of  tropical  productions,  including  sugar, 
cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  cloves,  nutmegs,  cinna- 
mon, Guinea  pepper,  sesame,  and  indigo,  be- 
sides maize,  millet,  and  rice.  The  forests  fur- 
nish valuable  timber  and  great  quantities  of 
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caontclioac  and  copal,  and  mach  fossil  copal  is 
dug  in  the  oountrj  S.  of  the  island  of  Zanzibar. 
All  kinds  of  tropical  fraits  and  vegetables 
abonnd.  The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  lion,  leop- 
ard, hippopotamus,  several  kinds  of  antelopes, 
and  the  crocodile  are  found,  and  the  rivers 
are  well  stocked  with  fish.  Oattle,  sheep, 
goats,  and  fowls  are  abundant.  The  principal 
towns  on  the  coast  held  hj  the  sejid  are  Mak- 
dishu,  Marka,  and  Barawa,  in  the  Somauli  coun- 
try, and  Eismaju,  Malindi,  Mombas,  Pangani, 
Bagamojo.  Kondutchi,  Eilwa  or  Quiloa,  and 
Lindi,  on  the  Galla  coast  and  the  region  S.  of  it. 
Of  the  larger  islands,  Pemba  has  an  area  of  227 
sq.  m.,  and  Mafia  of  200  sq.  m.  The  greater 
part  of  the  trade  of  Zanzibar  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  banians  or  Hindoo  traders,  who  collect  the 
African  produce  for  the  European  and  Ameri- 
can export  houses,  and  distribute  the  imported 
goods  to  the  natives.  Thej  reside  mostly  in  the 
coast  towns,  the  interior  commerce  being  car- 
ried on  by  Arabs,  who  make  journeys  of  great 
length,  sometimes  as  far  as  Angola  on  the  W. 
coast.  The  amount  of  trade  can  scarcely  be 
estimated,  aa  the  custom-house  returns  are  not 
to  be  depended  upon ;  but  according  to  Dr. 
Kirk,  the  Indian  capital  invested  in  Zanzibar 
island  alone  is  more  than  £1,600,000.  In  1872 
the  exports  from  that  island  were  estimated  at 
about  $2,500,000,  and  the  imports  at  nearly  the 
same  amount;  the  exports  of  ivory  amounted 
to  $770,000,  of  gum  copal  to  $284,000,  and  of 
doves  to  $267,000.  The  other  principal  ex- 
ports are  hides,  goat  skins,  archil  weed,  suri- 
suri  seed,  ebony,  oocoanut  oil,  and  gum  myrrh. 
The  revenue  of  the  seyid  is  derived  chiefly 
from  the  customs,  which  are  farmed  out  to  the 
banians  for  about  $210,000  annually. — The  isl- 
and of  Zanzibar,  which  extends  from  lat.  5° 
42'  to  6°  87'  S.,  has  an  area  of  630  sq.  m.  and  a 
population  variously  estimated  from  100,000  to 
880,000.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  a  strait  about  25  m.  wide,  filled  with  coral 
reefs  and  islets,  and  navigable  only  close  to  the 
island,  which  is  itself  of  coral  formation.  The 
W.  shore  is  low  and  indented  by  many  small 
inlets;  the  E.  presents  cliffs  of  cored  reefs 
about  80  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
surface  of  the  island,  no  part  of  which  exceeds 
250  ft.  in  elevation,  is  undulating.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  and  is  watered  by  many  small  streams. 
The  climate  is  hot,  oppressive,  and  enervating, 
and  is  generally  considered  unhealthy.  A  large 
part  of  the  island  is  covered  with  groves  of 
cotton  trees,  palms,  and  mangoes,  and  all  the 
vegetable  products  of  the  mainland  grow  lux- 
uriantly. There  are  but  few  wild  animals,  but 
all  the  domestic  animals  have  been  introduced. 
— The  city  of  Zanzibar,  or  Beled-Zanzibar, 
called  Unguja  by  the  natives,  is  situated  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  island,  in  lat.  6°  10'  8.,  Ion.  89** 
14'  E. ;  pop.  estimated  in  1875  at  80,000.  It 
is  built  on  a  sandy  peninsula,  which  was  for- 
merly insulated  at  high  water,  but  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  main  island  by  a  stone  bridge. 
The  town  has  narrow  crooked  streets,  which 


are  cleaned  only  by  the  rains.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  custom  house,  the 
mosques,  and  the  bazaars,  the  last  of  which 
are  large  and  well  filled  with  merchandise. 
The  palace  of  the  seyid  and  the  houses  of  the 
foreign  merchants  are  near  the  sea,  opposite 
the  harbor,  and  this  part  is  much  better  kept 
than  the  city  proper.  Good  water  is  supplied 
by  aqueducts  from  small  streams  in  the  interior. 
The  population  is  composed  of  various  races, 
each  of  which  has  separate  Quarters.  The 
Arabs  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  people,  but 
there  are  also  many  negroes,  Madagascans,  and 
East  Indians.  The  harbor  is  good,  and  gener- 
aUy.safe  at  all  seasons,  but  in  1872  many  ships 
were  destroyed  there  by  a  cyclone.  The  port 
is  now  the  chief  market  for  the  ivory,  gum 
copal,  and  clove  trade.  It  was  formerly  also  a 
great  slave  market,  but  the  trade  has  been 
abolished  by  treaty,  although  it  is  still  carried 
on  surreptitiously  on  the  miunland  to  a  consid- 
erable extent. — Zanzibar  became  independent 
of  Oman  in  1862.  (See  Oman.)  The  seyid 
Majid  died  in  1870,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
younger  brother  Bur^hash.  In  1878  the  latter 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  which  was  sup- 
plemented by  another  treaty  signed  in  1875, 
and  a  more  decisive  one  in  1876.-  He  visit- 
ed England  in  1875.  In  November,  1876,  an 
Egyptian  force  occupied  several  of  the  seyid's 
towns  in  the  Somauli  country,  but  retired  in 
December  at  the  request  of  Great  Britain. 

ZAPATA,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Texas,  bounded 
W.  by  the  Bio  Grande,  which  separates  it  from 
Mexico ;  area,  1,425  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 1,488. 
The  surface  is  level  or  unaulating,  with  hills 
in  the  N.  part,  and  the  soil  in  the  valley  of  the 
river  is  fertile.  The  inhabitants,  mostiy  Mex- 
icans, are  devoted  to  stock  raising.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  7,945  bushels  of  In- 
dian com  and  87,675  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were 
4,119  horses,  8,716  milch  cows,  8,696  other 
cattle,  and  84,960  sheep.    Capital,  Oarrizo. 

ZiPOLTAt    See  Hunqaby,  vol.  ix.,  p.  57. 

ZARA  (anc.  J(idera\  a  city  of  Austria,  capital 
of  Dalmatia,  on  a  promontory  of  the  Adriatic 
extending  into  the  gulf  of  Zara,  74  m.  N.  W.  of 
Spalato;  pop.  in  1870,  8,014.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  has  a  spacious  harbor,  but  is  ex- 
posed to  the  sirocco  and  bora.  It  has  a  ca- 
thedral, five  churches  (including  St.  Simon^s, 
with  the  relics  of  that  saint,  and  St.  AnastasiaX 
the  former  cathedral,  now  the  metropolitan 
church),  an  arsenal,  a  museum  of  art  and  an- 
tiquities, a  theatre,  and  various  schools.  It  is 
celebrated  for  the  liquors  called  maraschino 
and  rosoglio,  and  leather,  silk,  and  linen  are 
manufactured.  There  are  remains  of  an  aque- 
duct built  by  Trajan. — Zara  stood  a  celebrated 
siege  by  the  combined  French  and  Venetians 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  crusade. 

ZABillD,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Hungary,  in  the 
Trans-Tibiscan  circle,  bordering  N.  £.  and  8. 
on  Transylvania;  area,  501  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  63,282.    It  is  mountainous  throughout. 
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The  chief  river  is  the  White  K6r68,  a  tributary 
of  the  Theiss.  The  principal  occupations  are 
mining  and  the  raising  of  cattle.  Capital, 
KOrOs-B&nya. 

ZADSCHNERIA  (named  after  M.  Zanschner,  an 
amateur  Bohemian  botanist),  a  brilliant  flow- 


CilUbnilAii  ZftOflcfaneria  (Zanichiierfa  Ctllfoniica>. 

ering  plant  introduced  from  California  more 
than  26  years  ago,  of  which  there  is  only  one 
species,  Z,  Cal{fomieay  and  which  has  not  yet 
received  a  common  name.  It  belongs  to  the 
evening  primrose  family  (anagraeem),  and  is  a 
perennial,  with  numerous  stems  1  to  2  ft.  high ; 
its  ovate  or  lanceolate  leaves,  with  the  rest  of 
the  plant,  are  softly  downy;  the  flowers  are 
sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  and 
form  a  kind  of  raceme ;  they  are  about  2  in. 
long,  and  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  those 
of  uke  fuchsia,  which  belongs  to  the  same  fam- 
ily ;  the  long  calyx,  situated  at  the  top  of  the 
linear  ovary,  is  four-lobed,  and  the  corolla 
four-petalled,  both  being  of  the  most  brilliant 
scarlet ;  eight  stamens  and  the  long  style  pro- 
lect  beyond  the  corolla.  It  is  a' very  free 
bloomer,  the  flowers  appearing  in  late  sum- 
mer and  through  the  autumn.  The  seeds 
(generally  kept  in  the  seed  stores)  are  each 
fnmished  with  a  tuft  of  silky  hairs  by  which 
they  are  dispersed.  It  does  not  succeed  in  a 
wet  soil,  but  in  a  dry  and  rather  sandy  one  it 
is  hardy  near  New  York,  as  it  is  in  New  Eng- 
land if  protected  during  winter. 

ZATALA,  a  S.W.  county  of  Texas,  drained 
by  the  Nueces  river  and  the  Rio  Leona ;  area, 
1,006  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  188,  of  whom  4 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  level.  It  is  de- 
voted to  stock  raising,  and  has  little  land  suita- 
ble for  cultivation.  Timber  and  water  are 
■carce.  It  is  unorganized.  In  1870  there  were 
S8  horses,  8,898  cattle,  and  270  swine. 

ZEA.  or  Tda  (anc.  Oeot),  an  island  of  Greece, 
one  of  the  Cyclades,  about  16  m.  E.  of  the  S.  E. 
extremity  of  Attica;  area,  about  70  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  about  4,000.  Mount  St.  Elias  rises  in  its 
centre,  and  at  its  W.  foot  is  the  town  of  Zea. 


The  island  produces  wine,  excellent  fruit,  cot- 
ton, and  silk.  In  antiquity  it  was  originally 
inhabited  by  lonians.  Simonides  was  a  native 
of  the  island. 

ZEALANH^  or  Zednd,  a  S.  W.  province  of  the 
Netherlands,  lying  in  and  around  the  delta 
of  the  Scheldt,  bordering  on  South  Holland, 
North  Brabant,  Belgium,  and  the  North  sea; 
area,  680  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1874,  184,216.  Be- 
sides the  mainland  S.  of  the  West  Scheldt, 
Zealand  comprises  the  islands  of  Walcheren, 
North  and  South  Beveland,  Tholen,  Duiveland, 
and  Schouwen.  The  surface  is  but  little  above 
the  sea  level,  but  is  protected  by  dikes.  The 
soil  is  fertile;  its  healthfulness  has  been  im- 
proved by  the  draining  and  filling  up  of  the 
marshes,  and  large  tracts  of  land  have  been 
reclaimed  from  the  sea.  Zealand  produces 
madder,  hemp,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  has  linen 
and  other  manufactories,  salt  refineries,  and 
ship  yards,  and  a  considerable  export  trade. 
The  largest  towns  are  Middelbnrg,  the  capi- 
tal, and  Flushing. 

ZEHU,  the  common  name  of  the  striped 
horse-like  animals  of  South  Africa,  of  which 
one  has  been  described  under  Quagoa.  They 
come  nearer  the  ass  than  the  horse,  having  the 
tidl  furnished  with  long  hairs  only  at  the  tip, 
and  the  hind  legs  without  warts,  and  have  ac- 
cordingly been  placed  by  Gray  in  his  genus 
annus;  they  are  whitish  or  pale  brown,  ele- 
gantly striped  with  broad  black  bands.  The 
best  known  and  the  handsomest  is  the  common 
zebra  ((uinn$  ubray  Gray),  rather  smaller  than 
the  wild  horse,  which  name  it  bears  among  the 
Dutch  colonists  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  it 
is  a  mountain  species,  and  the  bands  exist  on 
aU  parts  of  the  body  and  limbs,  even  to  the 
hoofs.  The  zebras  are  very  wild,  living  to- 
gether in  herds,  going  with  great  rapidity  from 


Zetca. 

place  to  place;  they  seek  the  most  secluded 
spots,  grazing  on  the  steep  hillsides,  and  post- 
ing a  sentinel ;  the  senses  of  sight,  smell,  and 
hearing  are  remarkably  acute,  and  their  speed 
is  very  great;  when  attacked  by  man  or  beast, 
they  form  a  compact  body,  with  their  heads  in 
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the  centre  and  their  heels  toward  the  enemy, 
defending  themselyes  against  the  large  oami- 
Yora  \>Y  their  kicks.  The  zebra  has  been  nsed 
as  a  beast  of  harden,  and  it  will  cross  with  the 
horse  and  the  ass.  The  flesh  is  eaten  bj  the 
natives  and  hnnters  in  South  Africa,  and  is 
said  to  be  very  good,  thoa^  coarse. — There  is 
another  species  (ii.  Burehelii^  Fisch.),  the  dauw 
of  the  Hottentots,  the  peetH  or  pedchi  of  the 
more  northern  Africans,  and  the  hippoHgris 
of  the  ancients,  which  occurs  as  far  north  as 
Abyssinia;  this,  with  the  auagga,  inhabits  the 
plains,  and  like  it  has  no  black  bands  on  the 
limbs ;  in  the  ears  and  tail,  and  the  symmetry 
of  its  form,  it  is  more  like  the  horse  than  is 
the  common  zebra ;  its  Toice  is  a  shrill,  abmpt 
neigh,  nnlike  the  bray  of  an  ass;  it  has  the 
mane  short  and  erect. 

ZEBU  (bo9  Indieiu,  Linn.),  the  Brahman  bull, 
a  variety  of  the  domesticated  oz,  characterized 
by  a  large  fatty  hump  on  the  shoulders.  It  is 
found  in  India  and  its  archipelago.  Ohina,  Ara- 
bia, Persia,  and  on  the  £.  coast  of  Africa.  This 
▼ariety  is  very  small,  sometimes  not  exceeding 
a  large  dog  in  height;  the  ears  are  long  and 
pendulous,  and  the  horns  sometimes  absent 
Zebus'  are  held  sacred  by  the  Hindoos,  who 


Zebu. 

consider  it  a  sin  to  kill  them,  and  allow  them 
great  liberties;  they  are  made  to  work,  how- 
ever, and  harnessed  to  a  carriage  will  travel 
80  m.  a  day.  The  hump  is  considered  by  Eng- 
lish residents  in  India  delicious  eating.  It  is 
forbidden  to  take  the  bulls  out  of  the  country ; 
but  a  female  brought  to  America,  and  publicly 
exhibited  here  in  1861>'2,  gave  birth  to  a  mde 
calf  on  the  passage,  and  there  is  a  mcde  in  the 
Central  park,  New  York,  and  one  in  Prospect 
park,  Brooklyn.  These  specimens  have  small 
horns ;  the  female  is  about  the  size  of  a  year- 
old  heifer,  but  with  shorter  legs,  and  is  of  a 
mixed  mouse  and  hoary  gray  color,  very  gentle, 
and  with  remarkably  soft  hair;  the  male  is 
brown,  with  coarser  hair,  and  less  gentle.  The 
cattle  of  the  Dutch  East  Indian  colonists  are 
mostly  of  this  race,  but  larger,  and  consider- 
ably crossed  with  the  Sunda  ox  (bo$  Sondaicus). 


ISS6  nLAmK    See  Omt. 

ZEBVLIJlf,  the  tenth  son  of  Jacob,  the  sixth 
and  last  by  Leah.  Of  the  patriarch  Zebulun 
nothing  is  known.  In  the  division  of  terri- 
tory after  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  the  tribe 
received  an  early  allotment,  reaching  accord- 
ing to  Josephus  from  the  lake  of  Gennesaret 
on  the  east  to  Garmel  and  the  Mediterranean. 
This  district  included  the  fisheries  of  the  lake 
of  Galilee,  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Buttauf,  and 
numerous  mountain  passes  valuable  for  defence. 
Tabor  was  on  its  S.  border,  and  Nazareth,  Gana, 
and  Tiberias  were  within  its  limits.  Zebulun 
emerges  from  the  general  obscurity  of  the 
northern  tribes  during  the  struggle  with  Sisera, 
when  it  fought  bravely  side  by  side  with  Naph- 
tali ;  it  sent  50,000  warriors  to  attend  David^s 
inanguration  at  Hebron  j  it  was  carried  off  to 
Assyria,  and  after  the  retnm  from  the  captivity 
came  in  large  numbers  to  Jerusalem  to  keep 
the  passover  of  Hezekiah.  The  tribe  was  both 
agricultural  and  warlike,  and  from  its  ports  on 
the  Mediterranean  seems  to  have  carried  on 
commerce  with  the  Phoenicians. 

ZEGHIRIAH,  or  Zachailah,  the  eleventh  of  the 
twelve  minor  prophets,  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel,  and  began  to  pro- 
phesy in  the  second  year  of  Darius,  king  of 
Persia,  520  B.  0.,  two  months  after  Ha^g^. 
The  book  of  Zechariah  consists  of  four  general 
divisions:  1,  the  introduction  or  inaugural  dia- 
course  (ch.  i.,  1-6) ;  2,  a  series  of  nine  visions, 
extending  to  ch.  vii.,  communicated  to  the 
prophet  in  the  third  month  after  his  installa- 
tion ;  8,  a  collection  of  four  oracles  delivered 
at  various  times  in  the  fourth  year  of  Darina, 
with  regard  to  the  solemnities  that  had  been 
observed  on  account  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
nation  (ch.  vii.);  4,  the  following  chapters 
(viii.  to  xiv.)  contain  a  variety  of  prophecies, 
unfolding  the  fortunes  of  the  people,  and  the 
fate  of  many  of  the  surrounding  nations.  Ha* 
drach  (by  some  supposed  to  designate  Persia), 
Damascus,  Tyre,  and  Philistia.  The  book  con* 
dudes  witJi  a  vision  of  the  prosperity  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  theocratic  metropolis.  Zechariah 
is  the  longest  of  the  minor  prophets.  His 
style  is  broken  and  unconnected.  The  genu- 
ineness of  the  latter  portion,  from  ch.  ix.  to 
xiv.,  the  style  of  which  is  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  rest,  being  more  archaic  and 
powerful,  has  been  disputed  in  modem  times 
by  Hitzig,  Enobel,  Davidson,  and  others,  but 
it  has  dso  found  defenders.  Special  com- 
mentaries on  Zechariah  have  been  written  by 
Forberg  (1824),  Howard  (1824),  Baumgarten 
(1860),  Eliefoth  (1862),  and  Pressel  (1870). 

ZBDEKIAH.    See  Hkbkews,  vol.  viii.,  p.  589. 

ZEDjANIK    See  Zealand. 

ZEILAH,  or  Zaylah,  an  Egyptian  seaport,  on  the 
gulf  of  Aden,  in  the  Somauli  country,  about 
100  m.  S.  of  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb ;  pop. 
about  5,000.  It  is  the  only  port  on  that  part 
of  the  coast,  and  is  the  outlet  of  an  extensive 
interior  region,  the  chief  place  of  which  is 
Harar,  a  large  walled  town  eight  days^  journejr 
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to  the  southwest  Zeilah  is  haOt  on  a  low 
sandy  point,  and  is  sorroonded  hj  a  mud  wall. 
The  anohorage  in  the  harbor  is  shallow,  and 
large  vessels  cannot  approach  within  a  mile  of 
the  landing.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  with 
Arabian  ports,  the  chief  exports  being  ivorj, 
mjrrh,  ostrich  feathers,  and  gams.  This  port, 
the  last  foothold  of  Turkey  on  the  African 
coast  of  the  Red  sea,  was  ceded  to  Egypt  by 
the  saltan  in  July,  1876,  in  consideration  of 
£15,000  additional  tribute. 

/iKiwumfiHt,  Dafld,  a  Moravian  missionary, 
born  at  Zaachtenthiu,  in  Moravia,  April  11, 
1721,  died  at  Goshen,  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio, 
Nov.  17, 1808.  He  was  educated  by  the  Mora- 
vians in  Saxony,  and  afterward  lived  at  their 
settlement  of  Nerrendyk,  Holland.  Thence 
he  went  to  England,  and  was  aided  by  Gen. 
Oglethorpe  in  joining  his  parents,  who  had 
.  several  years  before  emigrated  to  Georgia. 
He  went  to  the  north  in  1740,  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Moravian  colony  of 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  Soon  afterward  he  became  a 
missionary  to  the  Indians,  and  labored  among 
the  Delawares  at  Shamokin,  Pa.,  and  the  Iro- 
quois at  Onondaga,  till  after  the  breaking  out 
of  war  in  1754.  On  the  return  of  peace  after 
the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  he  led  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Christian  Indians,  who  had  found 
a  refuge  in  Philadelphia,  to  Wyalusing  on 
the  Susquehanna,  in  Bradford  co.,  Pa.  In 
1767  he  established  a  church  among  the  Mon- 
seys  on  the  Alleghany,  in  what  is  now  Ve- 
nango CO.  In  1772  he  penetrated  the  wilder- 
ness still  farther,  explored  the  Muskingum 
region,  and  laid  out  a  town,  Schoenbrunn, 
on  the  Tuscarawas,  about  10  m.  from  the 
present  Oanal  Dover,  Ohio.  In  time  he  was 
joined  by  all  the  Moravian  Indians  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Two  more  villages  were  built,  and 
other  missionaries  were  employed.  In  1781  a 
body  of  Wyandot  warriors,  instigated  by  the 
British  commandant  at  Detroit,  broke  up  these 
settlements  and  compelled  the  Christian  In- 
dians to  remove  to  Sandusky.  Zeisberger  and 
his  assistants  were  grossly  maltreated.  In 
March,  1782,  96  of  his  flock,  men,  women, 
and  children,  who  had  gone  from  Sandusky  to 
their  former  homes  to  gather  their  com,  were 
treacherously  murdered  at  Gnadenhntten  by 
a  party  of  the  white  settlers.  This  was  a 
death  blow  to  the  Moravian  mission  among 
the  Indians.  Most  of  the  converts  dispersed ; 
with  a  small  remnant  Zeisberger  went  to  the 
Clinton  river,  and  built  an  Indian  town,  in 
what  is  now  the  state  of  Michigan.  In  1786, 
at  the  head  of  his  little  band,  he  went  back 
to  the  S.  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and  in  1787  be- 
gan a  new  settlement,  which  he  called  New 
Salem,  one  mile  from  the  lake  (now  in  Huron 
CO.,  Ohio);  but  in  1791  the  hostility  of  other 
Indians  obliged  them  to  emigrate  to  Canada, 
where  they  founded  Fairfield,  on  the  river 
Thames.  In  1798,  congress  having  granted  to 
the  Moravian  Indians  the  tract  of  land  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tuscarawas  upon  which  they 


had  formerly  been  settled,  Zeisberger  returned 
with  some  of  his  converts,  and  established  a 
new  station,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Goshen.  There  he  preached  until  the  close  of 
his  life.  His  published  works  are :  a  Delaware 
and  English  spelling  book  (Philadelphia,  1776) ; 
a  collection  of  hymns  in  Delaware  (1808)  ; 
*^  Sermons  to  Children,^'  in  Delaware  (1808);  a 
**  Harmony  of  the  Pour  Gospels,"  in  Delaware 
(New  York,  182p ;  and  an  essay  on  Delaware 
conjugation,  in  Vater's  Analekten  dtr  Spraeh^ 
hunds  (Leipsic,  1821).  Other  important  works 
of  his  relating  to  the  Indian  languages  remain 
in  manuscript;  among  the  rest  a  Delaware 
grammar  and  dictionary,  in  the  library  of  Har» 
vard  university,  and  an  Iroquois  dictionary, 
deposited  in  the  library  of  the  American  philo- 
sophical society  at  Philadelphia.— See  *^Life 
and  Times  of  David  Zeisberger,"  by  Edmund 
Alexander  de  Schweinitz  (Philadelphia,  1870), 
and  John  Heckewelder's  ^*  Narrative  of  the 
Missions  among  the  Delaware  and  Mohegan 
Indians"  (Philadelphia,  1820). 

ZEITZ)  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Saxony,  on  the  White  Elster,  28  m.  S.  S.  W.  of 
Leipsic;  pop.  in  1871,  15,417.  From  1668  to 
1717  it  was  the  capital  of  the  sovereign  duchy 
of  Saxe-Zeitz.  The  ducal  residence  is  now 
a  penitentiary.  The  town  has  a  gymnasium 
and  an  industrial  school.  Cotton  and  woollen 
cloths,  pianos,  and  leather  are  manufactured 
in  increasiug  quantities.  There  are  large  coal 
mines  in  the  vicinity. 

ZELLE.    See  Ckllb. 

ZHAEK,  Edaard,  a  German  scholar,  bom  at 
Kleinbottwar,  Wartemberg,  Jan.  22, 1814.  He 
studied  in  TQbingen  under  Strauss  and  Baur, 
and  in  Berlin  under  Neander,  lectured  on 
theology  in  the  former  university,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Theologischt  Jahr- 
hUcheTy  the  organ  of  the  new  Tttbingen  school. 
Despite  the  opposition  of  the  orthodox  Swiss, 
he  was  professor  of  theology  at  Bern  f^om 
1847  to  1849.  In  the  latter  year  he  became 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Marburg,  in  1862 
at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1872  at  Berlin.  He 
has  published  PlatonUche  Stvdien  (Tubingen, 
1889) ;  Die  Philosophie  der  Oriechen  (8  vols., 
1844^'52;  2d  ed.,  revised,  1856-'68;  8d  ed., 
1869-'76 ;  English  translation,  ^*  Socrates  and 
the  Socratic  Schools,"  by  O.  J.  Reichel,  Lon- 
don, 1868,  and  ^^The  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and 
Sceptics,"  by  the  same,  1869) ;  OnchichU  der 
ehristlichen  Kirche  (Stuttgart,  1847);  JDae 
iheologische  System  ZwingWs  (Tubingen,  1868) ; 
Die  Apoetelgeechichte  naeh  ihrem  Inhalt  und 
Ureprung  (Stuttgart,  1864;  English  transla- 
tion, **The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  critically 
Examined,"  by  Joseph  Dare,  London,  1876) 
Vortr&ge  und  Abhandlungen  (Leipsic,  1866 
2d  ed.,  1876-'6);  Stoat  und  Kirche  (1878) 
and  Daitid  Friedrich  Strauss  in  eeinem  Leoen 
und  eeinen  Schriften  geeehilderi  (1874 ;  English 
translation,  London,  1874). 

ZJaXEK,   Jnks  SHraiB,  a  French  historian, 
born  in  Paris,  April  28,  1820.    He  has  taught 
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histoiy  at  Bordeaax,  Rennes,  Strasburg,  and 
Aiz.  In  1858  he  became  maitre  de  conferences 
at  the  normal  school  in  Paris,  and  a  lecturer 
at  the  Sorbonne.  In  1869  he  saooeeded  Duruj 
in  the  polytechnic  school,  and  in  1874  Mi- 
chelet  in  the  aoademj  of  moral  and  political 
sciences.  He  has  published  Ulrieh  de  HuUen 
(1849);  Hi^ire  de  Vltalie  (1852);  Spieodee 
dramatiques  de  Vhietoire  d^Italie  (1855) ;  Z'^n- 
nee  hist&ri^ne  (4  toIs.,  1860-^63) ;  Le$  empe- 
reun  romatne  (1863) ;  Entretiene  eur  Vhietaire 
(1865) ;  and  Hietoire  d'Allemagne  (1872). 

ZELUS,  Karl  Friedrldi,  a  German  composer, 
bom  in  Berlin,  Dec  11, 1758,  died  there.  May 
15, 1882.  He  was  bred  a  mason  and  builder. 
Forbidden  to  indulge  his  musical  tastes,  he  se- 
cretly walked  to  Potsdam,  about  20  m.,  to  take 
his  weekly  lessons  of  Fasoh,  whom  in  1800  he 
succeeded  as  director  of  the  Berlin  Sing^Aha- 
demie.  In  middle  life  he  divided  his  time  be- 
tween his  art  and  his  trade,  in  which  he  em- 
ployed many  workmen.  From  1809  till  his 
death  he  was  professor  of  music  at  the  academy 
of  arts  and  sciences.  He  founded  in  1809  the 
LiederUrfel^  a  male-voice  society,  for  which  he 
composed  many  part  songs,  and  which  was  the 
first  of  this  class  of  dubs,  now  so  common  in 
Germany,  England,  and  America.  His  most 
important  composition  was  his  A^feretehung 
und  Himmelfahrt  ChrietL  He  also  composed 
much  church  music.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Gk>ethe,  his  correspondence  with  whom 
was  published  after  his  death  (6  vols.,  Berlin, 
1838-'4).  His  life  has  been  written  by  Dr.  W. 
Bintel  (Berlin,  1861). 

ZEHPLfel,  or  Zeaplla,  a  K  county  of  Hun- 
gary, in  the  Ois-Tibiscan  circle,  bordering  on 
the  counties  of  Ung,  Szabolcs,  Borsod,  Abaul 
and  S&ros,  and  on  Galicia,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  the  Carpathians;  area,  2,892  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1870,  292,771,  chiefly  Slovaks  and 
Magyars.  The  Theiss  forms  most  of  the  8. 
frontier,  and  the  Hem&d  part  of  the  S.  W. 
The  northern  part  of  the  county  is  mountain- 
ous and  little  productive ;  the  southern  is  very 
fertile.  The  S.  W.  portion  includes  the  Hegy- 
alia,  a  region  partly  mountainous  and  partly 
hilly,  famous  for  the  production  of  the  Tokay 
wine ;  the  best  vineyfurds  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  towns  of  T411ya,  M4d,  and  Tokay.  Capi- 
tal, S&toralja-Ujhdy. 

ZEWAIDA  MVEi    See  Pioboit,  vol.  ziii.,  p.  606. 

ZENANA.    See  supplement 

ZENI>-A¥ESTA,  the  scriptures  of  the  Zoroas- 
trian  faith,  the  ancient  national  religion  of 
Persia,  now  professed  only  by  scanty  commu- 
nities of  Parsees.  The  proper  name  is  simply 
Aveeta^  while  Zend  means  the  translation  of 
it  into  the  Hazvaresh  (now  usually  called  the 
Zend),  which  is  the  literary  form  of  the  Pehlevi 
language,  probably  made  some  centuries  after 
Christ.  This  language,  the  oldest  form  of 
Iranic  speech  known,  has  been  named  by  Spie- 
gel the  Old  Bactrian.  (See  Iramic  Baces  ani} 
Lanottaoes.)  Zend-Avesta,  however,  if  un- 
deratood  to  mean  the  A  vesta  and  its  Zend,  is  a 


suitable  name  for  the  whole  Parsee  sacred  lit- 
erature, ancient  and  modern,  and  will  be  here 
accepted  as  such.  The  Avesta  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  interesting  documents  re- 
maining to  us  for  the  early  history  and  reli- 
gion of  the  Indo-European  family.  It  is  made 
up  of  several  distinct  parts.  First  in  impor- 
tance among  these  are  the  Vendidad  and  the 
Ytifina,  The  former  is,  as  it  were,  the  Penta- 
teuch of  the  Zoroastrian  canon,  tiie  book  of 
origins  and  of  the  law.  It  is  in  great  part  pre- 
scriptive, a  moral  and  ceremonial  code,  teach- 
ing the  means  of  avoiding  or  of  expiating  sin 
and  impurity.  It  is  cast  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  colloquies  between  the  supreme  divinity, 
Ahura-Mazda  (Ormuzd),  and  his  servant  and 
prophet  Zarathustra  (Zoroaster),  in  which  tho 
former  makes  known  to  the  latter  his  will 
respecting  his  creation.  The  same  form  pre- 
vails more  or  less  through  the  whole  Avesta ; 
it  is  professedly  a  revelation  to  Zoroaster,  and 
through  him  to  mankind.  The  Vendidad  is 
evidently  not  preserved  complete,  nor  is  it 
certain  that  its  few  first  and  last  chapters 
originally  belonged  to  it  The  Ya^na  is  of  a 
very  different  character,  being  made  up  of 
prayers  and  praises  addressed  to  the  divinity 
and  to  the  beings  inferior  to  him,  yet  recog- 
nized as  worthy  of  reverence  and  worship.  It 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  portions,  of  which 
the  latter  is  in  a  slightly  different  and  appar- 
ently older  dialect,  and  is  in  great  part  met- 
rical, resembling  in  form  and  contents  the 
hymns  of  the  Hindoo  Veda ;  these  songs  are 
plainly  the  most  ancient  and  original  part  of 
the  Avesta,  and  some  of  them  may  go  back 
even  to  the  time  of  Zoroaster  himself;  that 
they  do  so  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hang,  who 
published  an  annotated  translation  of  them  in 
the  German  oriental  society ^s  collections  {Dis 
fUt^  Gdthde,  &c.,  Leipsic,  1858-*60);  thej 
have  also  been  edited,  with  version  and  notes, 
by  Kossowicz  (1867-'71).  The  Vupered  is  kin- 
dred in  character  with  the  more  recent  part  of 
the  YaQua;  these  two,  along  with  tlie  Vendi- 
dad, are  mingled  together  in  the  liturgical  use 
of  the  Parsees.  The  other  constituents  of  the 
Avesta  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  Khardeh 
Avesta,  or  shorter  Avesta;  they  are  the  24 
Yeshts,  laudations  of  sacred  persons  or  ob- 
jects, the  five  Nydyish,  and  a  few  other  leas 
important  pieces.  The  Parsees  hold  that  Zo- 
roaster's writings  originally  filled  21  volumes, 
which  were  in  great  part  lost  in  the  ruin  of 
the  Persian  empire  and  religion  after  Alexan- 
der, only  fragments  of  them  being  recovered 
and  preserved  by  the  Sassanian  monarch  Arde- 
shir,  excepting  the  Vendidad,  which  had  been 
saved  entire.  The  Avesta  is  clearly  an  assem- 
blage of  fragments  of  a  more  extended  litera- 
ture, and  many  circumstances  favor  the  theory 
of  its  collection  into  its  present  form  during 
the  early  part  of  the  Sassanian  period.  Its 
material  is  of  different  ages,  and  some  of  it 
must  be  many  centuries  older  than  our  era. 
Its  place  of  origin,  as  that  of  the  Zoroastriaa 
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religion,  is  believed  to  be  the  Dortheastem  part 
of  Iran,  in  or  not  far  from  Bactria,  which  is 
also  the  principal  scene  of  action  of  the  Per- 
sian legendary  history. — The  Zend,  or  litera- 
ture aaxiliar  J  to  and  explanatory  of  the  Avesta, 
consists  chiefly  of  its  translated  text  with  ac- 
companying glosses,  and  also  a  few  independent 
works  in  the  same  language,  the  Huzvaresh 
or  literary  Pehlevi,  as  the  Bundehesh  and  the 
Din-hart,  of  mach  later  date.  It  is  an  im- 
portant aid  to  the  understanding  of  the  A  ves- 
ta; yet  its  interpretation  is  not  to  be  im- 
plicitly accepted.  (See  Spiegel,  Finleitung  in 
die  traditionellen  Sehriften  der  Parsen^  2  vols. 
8vo,  Leipsic,  1866-'60,  and  Hang,  "Essay  on 
Pahlav!,^'  London,  1870.')  That  part  of  the 
Zoroastrian  literatare  wnich  is  composed  in 
the  so-called  Parsee  dialect  is  of  still  more 
modem  date  and  limited  extent.  Glosses  or 
interpretations  of  the  Avestan  texts,  called 
Pa^Zend^  versions  of  certain  portions  of  them 
and  of  Pehlevi  texts,  sundry  invocations  and 
ascriptions  of  praise,  and  expositions  of  Par- 
see  doctrine,  constitute  nearly  its  whole  sub- 
stance.' Spiegel  has  published  (Leipsic,  1851)  a 
Parsee  grammar,  with  considerable  passages  of 
texts  appended.  After  the  settlement  of  the 
Parsees  in  India,  a  Sanskrit  version  was  made 
by  Neriosengh  of  the  Ya^na  and  some  other 
parts  of  the  Avestan  text ;  it  has  been  pub- 
lished in  a  Latin  transliteration  by  Spiegel 
(Leipsic,  1861).  In  recent  times  also  learned 
and  enlightened  Parsees  have  been  active  in 
editing  and  commenting  their  scriptures,  and 
rendering  them  accessible  in  the  present  ver- 
nacular of  their  community,  the  Guzeratee  lan- 
guage. Spiegel  has;  published  a  translation  of 
the  whole  Avesta  into  German  (English  ed.  by 
A.  H.  Bleek,  London,  1864),  and  a  commentary 
on  both  text  and  translation  (2  vols.,  1865-'8). 
The  difficulties  which  attend  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Avesta  are  greater  even  than  those 
which  beset  the  Veda ;  the  methods  to  be  pur- 
sued, and  the  part  to  be  assigned  to  the  differ- 
ent sources  of  auxiliary  knowledge,  are  still 
unsettled,  the  foremost  scholars  holding  very 
different  views.  Spiegel's  Erdnisehe  Alter- 
thumshunde  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  18T2-'8)  is  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  ancient  Persian  his- 
tory and  religion.    (See  Obmvzd.) 

ZEffD  LANGVAGG.    See  Zend-Avesta. 

ZEFTICK*    See  Surioatb. 

ZiailTH  (Arabic),  that  point  in  the  heavens 
which  is  precisely  over  the  head  of  the  ob- 
server. The  point  directly  opposite  under  his 
feet  is  called  the  nadir. 

ZENO,  a  Greek  philosopher,  bom  in  Elea, 
in  southern  Italy,  about  490  B.  0.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Parmenides,  and  resided  at  Elea  all  his 
life,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  visits  to 
Athens  as  a  teacher,  having  Pericles  and  other 
wealthy  men  among  his  scholars.  Having  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy  against  a  tyi-ant  of  Elea, 
he  was  mode  a  prisoner  and  called  upon  to 
denounce  his  accomplices.  In  reply  he  is  said 
to  have  named  all  the  personal  friends  of  the 


tyrant,  and  to  have  then  thrown  in  his  face  his 
own  tongue  that  he  had  just  bitten  off.  He 
was  thereupon  tortured  and  put  to  death.  He 
was  the  first  of  the  Eleatic  school  to  write  in 

Srose,  and  Aristotle  caUs  him  the  inventor  of 
ialectics.  He  contended  that  there  is  in  real- 
ity no  such  thing  as  motion.  (See  Elbatio 
School.)    None  of  his  works  are  extant. 

ZENO,  a  Greek  philosopher,  founder  of  the 
stoic  school,  bom  at  Oitinm  in  the  island  of 
Cypras  about  868  B.  C,  died  in  Athens  about 
260.  His  father,  according  to  Diogenes  La^r- 
tius,  was  a  merchant,  and  he  followed  the  same 
profession  until  he  lost  a  ship  with  a  rich  cargo. 
Henceforth  he  devoted  himself  to  philosophy. 
At  first  he  attached  himself  to  Orates,  but  af- 
terward sought  the  instractions  of  Stilpo,  from 
whom  he  went  to  Diodoms  Cronus,  the  great 
dialectician  of  the  Megarean  school,  aiter  which 
he  followed  the  lectures  of  Xenocrates  and  Po- 
lemon,  who  had  succeeded  Plato  at  the  acad- 
emy. About  810  Zeno  opened  his  own  school, 
which  took  its  name  from  being  held  under  the 
Irod  UoudXv  or  painted  porch.  (See  Stoics.) 
To  avoid  a  crowd,  he  reauired  the  payment  of 
a  small  sum  from  his  disciples,  among  whom 
was  the  king  of  Macedon  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
while  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  of  Egypt  ordered 
his  ambassadors  at  Athens  to  take  down  the 
words  of  the  philosopher  that  they  might  be 
reported  to  him.  He  was  at  the  head  of  his 
school  for  half  a  century,  respected  for  the 
austerity  of  his  life  and  the  boldness  of  his 
language.  There  is  a  story  that  the  Athenians, 
from  tiieir  great  confidence  in  his  integrity, 
intrusted  to  him  the  keys  of  their  citadel;  and 
after  his  death,  at  the  age  of  98,  according  to 
Diogenes,  they  decreed  that  by  exciting  the 
youth  to  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  giving  in  his 
own  life  an  example  thereof,  he  had  deserved 
well  of  the  republic,  wherefore  they  awarded 
to  him  a  golden  chaplet  and  a  public  tomb  in 
the  Ceramicus.  Of  his  writings  only  a  few 
fragments  remain. 

ZENO,  an  emperor  of  the  East,  who  reigned 
from  A.  D.  474  to  491.  He  was  an  Isaurian 
by  birth,  married  the  daughter  of  Leo  I.,  com- 
manded the  imperial  guards  and  armies,  and 
was  made  consul  in  469.  He  procured  the  as- 
sassination of  Aspar,  the  minister  of  Leo,  in 
471 ;  and  on  the  death  of  Leo  in  474,  his  own 
son,  aged  three  years,  was  proclaimed  emperor 
as  Leo  II.,  with  himself  as  coregent.  His  son 
dying  the  same  year,  Zeno  became  emperor. 
He  was  driven  out  of  his  capital  by  Basiliscus, 
who  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  475,  but  re- 
gained Oonstantinople  in  477  by  buying  over 
Harmatius,  the  nephew  and  general  of  Basilis- 
cus, who  was  deposed  and  died  shortly  after- 
ward. Zeno  now  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure, 
while  the  government  was  carried  on  by  lUns, 
sole  consul  and  minister.  In  478  a  Gothic  in- 
vasion was  bought  off;  in  479"  a  revolt  in  Con- 
stantinople was.  put  down  by  corrupting  the 
troops  engaged ;  a  second  Gothic  invasion  was 
bought  off,  and  a  third  was  repelled  by  pur- 
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chasing  the  aid  of  an  opposing  party  among 
the  Goths,  one  of  whose  chieftains,  afterward 
Theodorio  the  Great,  was  made  consol  in  484, 
after  which  lUas  revolted,  was  defeated,  and 
put  to  death  in  488.  Having  quarrelled  with 
Theodorio,  Zeno,  anxious  to  save  himself  and 
his  capital,  proposed  to  him  the  invasion  of 
Italy  which  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  a 
Gothic  kingdom  in  that  country.  The  bloody 
disputes  between  the  Monophysites  and  the 
orthodox  began  under  Zeno^s  reign.  (See  Bt- 
ZANTRTB  Empire.)  It  is  said  that  his  wife  had 
him  buried  alive  while  he  was  drunk.  He  left 
no  children,  and  was  succeeded  by  Anastasius. 

XESOj  ipoetalo^  an  Italian  poet,  bom  in  Ven- 
ice, Dec  11,  1668,  died  there,  Nov.  11,  1750. 
He  wrote  many  successful  dramas  and  fur- 
nished librettos  for  severd  operas ;  founded  in 
1710  the  Giomale  de*  UtUrati  d* Italia^  which 
still  exists;  went  to  Vienna  in  1716  on  the  in- 
vitation of  Charles  VI.,  and  was  appointed 
court  poet  and  historiographer.  He  retired  in 
1729,  recommending  Metastasio  as  his  succea- 
sor,  and  returned  to  Venice  on  a  pension.  His 
dramatic  works  were  published  collectively  in 
1744  (10  vols.,  Venice)  and  in  1796  (12  vols., 
Turin).  He  also  wrote  the  life  of  Davila  and 
other  biographies;  Istariei  delle  eo9e  veneziaiie 
(10  vols.,  Venice,  1718-'22) ;  Dissertazioni  u- 
torico-eritiehe  e  letterarie  agli  istorici  italiani 
(2  vols.,  Venice  1752-^8) ;  and  EpistoU  (3  vols., 
1762;  2d  ed.,  enlarged,  6  vols.,  1786). 

ZENOy  ^MA  and  AntMlo,  two  Italian  naviga- 
tors, born  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century. 
They  were  members  of  one  of  the  noblest  Ve- 
netian families,  and  brothers  of  Oarlo  Zeno, 
grand  admiral  of  Venice.  About  1890  Nicol6 
went  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  into  the  north- 
ern seas,  was  wrecked  on  what  he  describes  as 
the  island  of  Frlslanda,  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  Faroe  isles,  and  was  rescued  from  wreck- 
ers by  the  chief  of  a  neighboring  principality, 
whom  he  calls  Ziohmini.  After  serving  this 
chieftain  as  pilot  of  his  fleet  for  a  year  or  two, 
he  wrote  a  letter  giving  an  account  of  his  voy- 
age to  his  brother  Antonio,  who  soon  after 
joined  him.  Nicol6  died  in  Frislanda  four 
years  after  his  brother^s  arrival ;  and  Antonio, 
after  remaining  ten  years  longer  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Zichmini,  returned  to  Venice,  where 
he  died  about  1406.  From  the  above  men- 
tioned letter  from  Nicol6  to  Antonio,  and  from 
other  letters  from  Antonio  to  his  brother  Oar- 
lo, a  narrative  was  compiled  and  published  in 
1568  by  Nicol6  Zeno,  a  descendant  of  Anto- 
nio. This  was  accompanied  by  a  map  illus- 
trative of  the  account,  which  was  found  in  the 
palace  and  supposed  to  be  by  one  of  the  broth- 
ers. The  narrative  gives  an  account  of  a  visit 
made  by  both  to  the  Shetland  isles,  and  by  Ni- 
col6  to  Greenland,  with  details  concerning  the 
colonies  there,  and  of  the  voyages  of  fishermen 
to  an  island  called  Estotiland,  supposed  to  be 
Newfoundland,  and  to  a  country  called  Drogeo, 
conjectured  to  be  on  the  mainland  of  North 
America.    This  narrative,  which  if  true  would 


seem  to  prove  that  the  new  world  was  visited 
by  Venetians  a  century  before  the  discovery 
by  Columbus,  has  been  severely  assailed  by 
several  writers,  especially  Admiral  Zahrtmonn 
of  the  Danish  navy;  but  Mr.  B.  H.  Major,  in 
a  communication  to  the  royal  geographical  so- 
ciety of  London,  upholds  its  general  accuracy, 
and  shows  Zichmini  to  be  Henry  Sinclair,  earl 
of  Orkney.  (See  "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,"  1873.) 

ZENOBIA,  SeptlHia,  queen  of  Palmyra.  Sho 
was  the  daughter  of  an  Arab  chief,  and  had  by 
her  first  husband  a  son  named  Athenodorus 
Vaballathus,  whom  she  is  said  to  have  invested 
with  the  purple  when  she  attained  to  power. 
Her  second  husband  was  Septimius  Odenathus, 
prince  of  Palmyra,  who  after  the  surrender  of 
the  emperor  Valerian  to  Sapor,  king  of  Persia, 
pursued  and  twice  defeated  the  latter,  was 
afterward  associated  by  Gallienus  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  empire  with  the  title  of  Augus- 
tus, and  was  assassinated  in  A.  D.  266  by  his 
nephew  Medonius.  Zenobia  put  the  assassin 
to  death,  and  assumed  the  vacant  Palmyrene 
throne.  For  ^y^  years  she  governed  Palmyra, 
Syria,  and  adjoining  parts  of  the  East  with 
vigor  and  judgment,  independent  of  the  Ro- 
man power,  and  compelled  one  of  the  Roman 
generals  sent  against  her  to  retreat  with  loss 
into  Europe.  She  assumed  the  title  of  queen 
of  the  East,  and  exacted  from  her  subjects 
the  same  adoration  that  was  pidd  to  the  Per- 
sian monarchs.  She  maintained  her  power 
through  the  reigns  of  Gallienus  and  Claudius, 
but  in  272  Aurelian  defeated  her  in  two  pitched 
battles,  one  at  Antioch,  the  other  at  Emesa, 
when  she  shut  herself  up  in  Palmyra,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  vigorous  defence.  To  an  advan- 
tageous capitulation  offered  by  Aurelian  she 
returned  an  insulting  refusal,  confiding  in  her 
eastern  allies,  and  in  the  famine  which  she 
trusted  would  assail  the  Romans.  Disappointed 
in  both,  she  prepared  to  fly,  but  was  captured 
after  reaching  the  Euphrates,  60  miles  from  Pal- 
myra (278).  To  the  demand  of  Aurelian  why 
she  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  emperors, 
she  replied :  "  Because  I  disdained  to  consider 
as  Roman  emperors  an  Aureolus  or  a  Gallienas ; 
you  alone  I  acknowledge  as  my  conqueror  and 
my  sovereign.".  She  sacrificed  her  ministers, 
one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Longinus,  to 
the  resentment  of  Aurelian.  She  adorned  the 
triumph  of  the  emperor,  but  was  presented  by 
him  with  an  elegant  villa  at  Tibur,  where  she 
passed  the  rest  of  her  life.  Her  daughters 
married  into  noble  Roman  families,  and  her 
descendants  were  still  living  in  the  6th  century. 
Zenobia  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  dark  in 
complexion,  with  large,  black,  fiery  eyes.  She 
spoke  Latin,  Greek,  Syriac,  and  Egyptian,  and 
wrote  for  her  own  use  an  epitome  of  oriental 
history.  She  was  a  passionate  hunter,  aad 
thoroughly  inured  to  fatigue,  sometimes  walk- 
ing on  foot  at  the  head  of  her  troops.  The 
emperor  gave  her  son  Yaballathus  a  small 
principality  in  Armenia. 
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IBOHITE  (Gr.  ^etv,  to  boil))  the  name  given 
to  a  family  of  minerals,  which,  though  in  some 
respects  nnlike,  have  the  common  character- 
istic of  melting  and  intnmescing  in  the  flame 
of  the  blowpipe.  They  consist  chiefly  of  silica, 
alnmina,  some  alkali,  and  more  or  less  water ; 
the  latter  two  accoant  for  their  dissolution 
under  heat.  Most  of  them  also  gelatinize  in 
acids,  by  separation  in  such  state  of  the  silica. 
As  found,  they  fill  cavities  or  form  narrow 
seams  in  rocks,  are  implanted  on  their  surface, 
or  more  rarely  imbedded  in  them,  but  are 
never,  like  agates,  disseminated  throughout 
the  rock.  Theylall  occur  in  amygdaloid,  some 
of  them  in  granite  or  gneiss.  Among  them 
are  heulandite,  laumonite,  natrolite,  stellite, 
analcime,  sodalite,  lapis  lazuli,  &c.  (See  Lapis 
Lazuu,  and  Laumonite.) 

ZEPHANIAH,  one  of  the  twelve  minor  pro- 
phets, a  descendant  of  Hezekiah,  supposed  by 
many  to  be  the  king  of  that  name.  He  pro- 
phesied in  the  reign  of  King  Josiah,  about  626 
B.  0.  His  prophecy  consists  of  three  chapters. 
The  first  is  a  general  threatening  against  all 
the  people  whom  the  Lord  had  appointed  to 
slaughter,  and  in  particular  against  Judah  and 
the  Philistines.  In  the  second  he  inveighs 
against  the  Philistines,  Moab,  Ammon,  and 
Cush,  and  foretells  the  fall  of  Nineveh.  The 
third  contains  invectives  and  threatenings 
against  Jerusalem,  but  afterward  gives  com- 
fortable assurance  of  a  return  from  captivity. 
Among  the  best  commentaries  are  those  by 
Hitzig  (Sd  ed.,  1868),  Beinke  (1868),  and  Klei- 
nert  (in  Lange^s  Bibelw&rk,  1868). 

ZESLiBL    6ee  Cbbam. 

ZEUST,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Anhalt,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Elbe,  22  m. 
8.  £.  of  Magdeburg;  pop.  in  1871,  11,057.  It 
has  four  Protestant  churches,  including  the 
fine  Gothic  Nikolaikirche,  restored  in  1827, 
and  a  large  town  hall  with  a  Bible  in  parch- 
ment containing  pictures  by  Lucas  Xranach. 
The  Anhalt  penitentiary  was  formerly  a  eon- 
vent.  Four  annual  horse  fairs  are  held,  and 
there  are  manufactories  of  gold  and  silver 
ware,  silk,  and  other  articles,  including  the 
celebrated  Zerbst  bitter  beer.  It  was  for  many 
centuries  the  capital  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  which 
became  extinct  in  1793.  (See  Anhalt.)  The 
beautiful  palace  where  the  princes  of  that 
house  resided  adjoins  the  town. 

ZETLAWIK    See  Shbtxakd  Islands. 

ZEITEBSflCDT,  Jehai  WllbdH,  a  Swedish  natu- 
ralist, bom  in  Osterg6tland,  May  20,  1786, 
died  in  Lund,  Dec.  28,  1874.  He  taught  bota- 
ny and  natural  history  in  the  university  of 
Lund  from  1810,  made  several  scientific  jour- 
neys through  northern  Europe,  and  in  1889 
was  appointed  professor  of  botany  and  econ- 
omy. He  published  DUsertatio  de  Foeeunda- 
tians  Plantarum  (8  vols.,  Lund,  1810-'12);  In- 
secta  Lappanica  (Leipsic,  1888-^40) ;  and  Dip- 
tera  Seandinoma  (14  vols.,  Lund,  1842-'60),  for 
which  he  received  the  great  Linn»us  medal 
from  the  Stockholm  academy  of  sciences. 


ZEmHIE,  or  Zetii^le.    See  Oettionb. 

ZECGLODOM  (Gr.  C^A^,  a  yoke,  and  hdoif^^ 
a  tooth),  a  gigantic  fossil  cetacean  mammal, 
found  in  the  eocene  and  miocene  tertiary  strata 
of  the  southern  United  States  and  Europe,  so 
named  by  Owen  from  the  yoke-like  character 
displayed  by  a  section  of  the  molar  teeth.  Its 
remains  were  first  discovered  in  1882  in  the 
tertiary  of  Louisiana,  and  were  supposed  to 
belong  to  some  huge  saurian  reptile,  to  which 
Dr.  Harlan  gave  the  name  of  basilosatirus  ;  he 
carried  the  bones  to  London  in  1839,  where 
Owen  showed  by  microscopic  examination  of 
the  teeth,  and  the  fact  that  the  molars  were 
double-rooted  and  implanted  in  double  sockets, 
that  it  was  not  a  reptile  but  a  cetacean  mam- 
mal, and  belonged  somewhere  near  the  manatee 
and  dugong.  In  1885  Prof.  Agassiz  established 
the  genus  phoeodon^  from  the  examination  of 
a  tooth  in  the  museum  of  Cambridge,  England, 
regarding  its  possessor  as  nearly  allied  to  the 
seed  family;  this  was  the  verj  specimen  figured 
by  Scilla  in  1747,  in  his  work  De  CarporUms 
Marinis,  and  was  obtained  from  the  miocene 
of  Malta:  if  phoeodan  be  a  synonyms  of  teu- 
glodon^  tne  former  has  a  priority  of  four  years 
over  the  latter,  and  according  to  the  rules  of 
scientific  nomenclature  should  be  adopted,  and 
with  the  more  reason  as  the  animal  in  question 
bears  afSnities  to  the  seals  in  more  respects 
than  in  the  form  of  the  teeth.  In  1840  M. 
Grateloup  described  the  fragment  of  an  upper 
jaw  with  teeth  found  in  the  eocene  of  France, 
a  few  leagues  south  of  Bordeaux,  which  he 
believed  to  characterize  a  new  oider  of  am- 

Ehibious  reptiles,  cami?orouB  and  marine,  per- 
aps  a  connecting  link  between  the  lacertians 
and  the  sharks,  and  for  which  he  proposed 
the  name  of  sqvalodim.  In  1845  Dr.  R.  W. 
Gibbes  described  some  teeth  which  he  re- 
ferred to  a  genus  called  by  him  dorudon, 
now  recogniz^  as  belonging  to  the  zeuglodon. 
The  materids  for  the  study  of  this  animal 
have  been  extensively  collected,  though  its 
exact  position  in  the  scale  of  mammals  is 
not  established  beyond  dispute.  In  1848  Mr. 
Buckley  found  a  considerable  series  of  bones 
of  zeuglodon  in  Clark  co.,  Ala. ;  they  con- 
sisted of  a  chain  of  40  vertebr®,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  skull  and  lower  jaw,  a  perfect  hu- 
merus, and  a  few  other  bones,  measuring  in 
total  length  about  70  ft. ;  some  of  the  verte- 
bne  are  18  in.  long  and  12  in.  in  diameter  on 
the  articulating  surfaces,  and  many  are  nearly 
perfect ;  the  specimen  belongs  to  the  collection 
of  the  late  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  of  Boston.  About 
the  same  time  Mr.  Koch,  a  German  collector, 
obtained  from  the  marly  limestone  of  Alabama 
a  considerable  quantity  of  these  bones,  which 
were  put  together,  embracing  parts  of  differ- 
ent skeletons,  and  exhibited  in  most  of  the 
northern  cities  as  the  hydrarchvs  Sillimaniy 
or  great  marine  serpent.  Prof.  Wyman  and 
others  questioned  the  authenticity  of  this  col- 
lection, which  was  carried  to  Dresden,  and 
there  described  by  Carus  as  a  reptile,  though 
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Bormeister  and  Mtdler  muntained  that  it  be- 
longed to  a  mammal.  It  was  afterward  pur- 
chased by  the  king  of  Prussia  for  the  pal»on- 
tological  museum  in  Berlin.  There  is  a  specimen 
in  the  Boston  society  of  natural  history,  con- 
taining 86  vertebrsB  and  26  fragments  of  ribs 
and  other  bones.  From  all  these  sources  it  is 
known  that  the  cranium  was  much  elongated, 
and  narrowed  behind  the  frontal  bones;  the 
occipital  region  much  and  steeply  elerated,  as 
in  the  hog ;  f rentals  very  wide  above  the  or- 
bits ;  face  slender,  with  elongated  nasal  bones, 
and  normal  nasal  openings  unlike  those  of  the 
cetaceans;  intermaxillaries  long  and  slender, 
and  the  lower  jaw  resembling  that  of  the  dol- 
phins and  sperm  whales ;  the  occipital  condyles 
are  two  as  in  mammals,  and  the  squamous 
cranial  sutures  and  bones  of  the  ear  as  in  ceta- 
ceans. The  cervical  vertebras  are  very  short; 
the  dorsals  elongated,  with  small  spinous  and 
transverse  processes,  the  former  consolidated  to 
the  cylindrical  bodies,  but  not  contiguous; 
their  epiphyses  are  several  inches  thick, 
whereas  in  the  cetaceans  in  bones  of  equal  size 
they  form  plates  not  more  than  half  an  inch 
thick ;  the  bodies  of  the  caudal  vertebras  are 
very  long;  the  ribs  are  short,  of  a  dense  lami- 
nated structure,  somewhat  thickened  at  the 
lower  extremities,  as  in  the  sirenia  ;  bones  of 
arm  small,  the  distal  end  of  the  humerus  being 
suddenly  contracted,  and  having  the  articula- 
ting surface  of  a  hinge-like  joint.  The  form 
was  probably  cetacean,  though  slender,  elon- 
gated, and  more  snake-like,  with  small  anterior 
limbs  like  paddles,  and  no  posterior  extremities; 
from  the  long  chain  and  characters  of  the  ver- 
tebriB,  and  the  shortness  of  the  ribs,  as  figured 
by  Pictet,  it  seems  that  the  spinal  column  must 
have  been  freely  movable  in  its  several  parts, 
presenting  no  anatomical  impossibility  to  the 
zeuglodon's  performing  the  part  of  a  tertiary 
and  perhaps  modem  sea  serpent.  (See  Sea 
Serpent.)  The  dentition  is  peculiar;  in  the 
largest  and  best  known  species  (eeuglodan  ed- 
toidesy  Owen)  the  formula  is :  incisors  }-)-,  ab- 
normal canines  f--^,  and  molars  f-f  =:  86 ;  the 
anterior  teeth  are  conical,  the  molars  being 
compressed,  serrated  on  the  edges,  and  double- 
rooted  ;  the  interval  between  the  long  roots  of 
the  molars  is  continued  by  a  marked  depres- 
sion on  the  sides  of  the  crown,  so  that  when 
the  teeth  are  much  worn  each  presents  two 
surfaces  united  by  a  thin  connecting  sub- 
stance, whence  the  name  given  by  Owen ;  the 
prior  name  of  phoeodon  of  Agassiz  is  just  as 
proper  on  account  of  the  serrations  of  the  cut- 
ting edges,  like  those  seen  in  many  seals,  to 
which  family  some  authors  have  approximated 
it.  The  dentition  of  the  zeuglodon  and  the 
nasal  openings  prove  that  it  was  not  a  typical 
cetacean,  and  the  molars  and  shape  of  the  head 
also  remove  it  from  the  dugong  and  manatee ; 
yet  the  affinities  seem  nearer  to  these  aquatic 
types  than  to  any  other.  In  the  mode  of 
completion  and  succession  of  the  teeth,  ac- 
cording to  Owen,  it  belongs  to  a  higher  type 


than  that  of  any  of  the  existing  cetaceans ;  h^ 
therefore  regards  it  as  an  interesting  link  h^ 
tween  these  (sperm  whale,  dolphin,  &c.)  and 
the  sirenia  (dugong  and  manatee). — For  fuller 
details  and  plates,  besides  the  works  quoted, 
see  **  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences of  Philadelphia,"  2d  series,  vol.  i.  (1847), 
pp.  6-17,  including  papers  by  Messrs.  Gibbes 
and  Tnomey.    Several  species  are  described. 

ZEre»    See  Jupitbb. 

ZHnUSy  a  Greek  painter,  bom  probably  in 
Heraclea  in  Bithynia  about  450  B.  0^  died 
probably  in  Athens  in  the  first  half  of  the 
following  century.  He  was  a  contemporary 
of  Apollodorus  of  Athens  and  of  Parrhasias, 
and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Asiatic  or 
Ionic  school,  which  succeeded  the  Athenian. 
His  peculiar  excellences  consisted  in  a  grand 
style,  great  mastery  of  form,  effective  color- 
ing and  chiaroscuro,  a  dramatic  effect  of  com- 
position, and  felicity  in  the  choice  of  subjects. 
He  also  exhibited  to  perfeotion  that  accuracy 
of  imitation  and  skill  in  depicting  sensaid 
charms  which  formed  the  chief  character- 
istics of  his  school.  On  the  other  hand,  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  he  failed  to  present  char- 
acter in  such  a  manner  as  to  elevate  the  feel- 
ings and  moral  sentiments  of  the  spectator, 
excelling  rather  in  expressing  the  ideal  stan- 
dard of  human  beauty,  or  in  imitating  such 
natural  objects  as  are  incapable  of  an  ideal 
representation.  His  most  celebrated  work  was 
his  Helen,  painted  for  the  city  of  Oroton^  which 
was  designed,  it  is  said,  after  five  of  the  most 
beautiful  virgins  of  that  place,  and  continued 
for  many  ages  to  be  visited  by  artists  as  the 
recognized  type  of  female  beauty.  Among  hia 
other  famous  works  were  a  Hercules  strangling 
the  serpents,  which  he  presented  to  the  Agri- 
gentines,  Jupiter  in  the  assembly  of  the  g^ls, 
a  Penelope,  a  Marsyas,  a  Oupid  crowned  with 
roses,  and  a  family  of  centaurs.  Late  in  life 
he  had  a  contest  with  his  young  rival  Parrha- 
sius  for  the  preeminence  in  their  art,  of  which 
the  following  is  narrated :  Zeuxis  painted  some 
grapes  with  such  exactness  as  to  deceive  the 
biros,  which  pecked  at  them ;  but  Parrhasias, 
by  a  representation  of  a  curtain  which  appa- 
rently concealed  a  pieture,  deceived  Zeuxis 
himself,  and  was  adjudged  the  better  painter. 
At  another  time  Zeuxis  painted  a  boy  carry- 
ing grapes,  at  which  the  birds  also  flew ;  but 
in  this  instance  the  artist  was  displeased  at 
his  success,  remarking  that  if  the  boy  had  been 
as  well  painted  as  the  grapes  the  birds  would 
have  feared  to  approach  the  picture.  A  great 
portion  of  the  life  of  Zeuxis  was  passed  in 
Ephesus,  but  he  also  painted  in  Macedonia,  in 
Athens,  and  in  the  Greek  colonies  of  Italy. 

ZHITOMIB,  a  town  of  S.  W.  Russia,  capital 
of  Volhynia,  88  m.  W.  of  Kiev;  pop.  in  1867, 
87,640,  including  chiefly  Russians,  Poles,  and 
Jews.  It  has  a  Catholic  and  six  Greek  church- 
es and  several  synagogues,  a  handsome  thea- 
tre, and  a  literary  society.  Its  trade  and 
manufactures  are  important. 
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ZHDKOnWI,  TaflOl,  a  Bossian  poet,  bom  in 
1788,  died  in  Baden-Baden,  April  24,  1852. 
He  studied  in  Mosoow,  and  in  1808-*9  edited 
the  VtMtnik  Bvropi  (*'  Earopean  Messenger'^), 
then  the  leading  periodical  in  Bossia.  In  1812 
he  f onght  against  Napoleon,  and  wrote  stirring 
war  songs  and  a  great  national  hymn.  He  af- 
terward gave  lessons  in  Bussian  literature  to 
the  fatnre  wife  of  Nicholas,  from  .1824  to  1848 
was  tutor  to  the  grand  duke,  the  present  em- 
peror Alexander  II.,  and  subsequently  resided 
in  Germany.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  roman- 
tic school,  and  the  first  Bussian  poet  to  com- 
pose ballads,  the  best  being  Svietlarha,  and  to 
introduce  the  iambic  metre.  He  also  wrote 
tale&  the  finest  of  which  is  Marina  roshtcha 
("  Mary's  Grove "),  and  translated  Gray's 
"Elegy,"  Byron's  "Prisoner  of  Chillon," 
ballads  of  Goethe  and  Uhland,  and  Schiller's 
Jungfrau  «on  Orleans;  his  masterpiece  is 
Liudmilay  a  version  of  BQrger's  Leonore. 
Several  of  his  pieces  are  contained  in  Sir  John 
Bowring's  "  Specimens  of  the  Bussian  Poets  " 
(1824).  His  works  have  been  collected  in  10 
volumes  (St.  Petersburg,  1849-'50). 

ZUaSHL    See  Civet. 

ZIDOIV.    See  Sidon. 

ZIEII9  F§li,  a  French  painter,  bom  in  Beaune 
about  1822.  He  studied  in  Paris,  travelled  in 
the  East  and  Italy,  and  produced  "  View  of  the 
Bosporus,"  "  The  Grand  Canal  of  Venice,"  and 
many  otber  pictures  relating  to  Venice,  An- 
twerp, Marseilles,  and  Constantinople.  His 
views  of  Venice  are  especially  celebrated.  One 
of  his  most  effective  pictures  is  "  Vesuvius." 

ZHnmai,  Haw  fimt  Karl,  count,  a  Prussian 
soldier,  bom  March  5,  1770,  died  at  Warm- 
brunn,  Silesia,  May  8,  1848.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  wars  against  Napoleon  I.  (1818- 
'15),  especially  at  Waterloo,  when  his  corns  ap- 
peared on  the  French  right  and  checked  Ney's 
advance.  (See  Waterloo.)  Subsequently  he 
was  stationed  at  Sedan  at  the  head  of  the 
Prussian  army  of  occupation.  On  returning 
home  he  was  made  a  count  and  commander- 
in-chief  in  Silesia,  and  he  retired  in  1885  with 
the  rank  of  general  field  marshal. 

ZIibTUUfy  Han  JeacUH  tm,  a  Prussian  sol- 
dier, born  near  Ruppin,  May  18,  1699,  died  in 
Berlin,  Jan.  26,  1786.  He  became  known  in 
1780  in  connection  with  a  regiment  of  hussars 
at  Berlin  which  was  subsequently  celebrated. 
After  a  long  service  in  the  army  he  especidly 
distinguish^  himself  in  1745  at  Hohenfried- 
berg  and  Hennersdorf,  where  he  was  wounded. 
Frederick  the  Great  was  subsequently  aliena- 
ted from  him  till  1755,  after  which  he  was  his 
special  favorite  and  next  to  Seydlitz  his  ablest 
general  in  the  seven  years'  war.  In  his  79th 
year  he  offered  to  serve  in  the  war  of  the 
Bavarian  succession.  Monuments  have  been 
erected  to  him  at  Rheinsberg  and  Berlin,  the 
latter,  by  Schadow,  on  the  Ziethenplatz.  His 
life  was  written  by  Hahn  (4th  ed.,  1867). 

ZnonSHAlinV,  llkcrt,  a  German  painter,  bom 
in  Zittau,  Saxony,  in  1809.  He  studied  in  Mu- 
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nich,  and  in  1887  became  professor  at  the  acad- 
emy of  Milan.  He  excels  in  landscapes.  His 
works  include  "  The  Brocken  and  its  Witch- 
es," "The  Finding  of  Moses,"  "Lake  Luga- 
no," "Dawn,"  and  a  "Mountain  View  during 
a  Storm,"  considered  his  masterpiece. — His 
brothers  August  Robert  (1818~'64)  and  Richard 
(1820-'75)  were  weU  known  landscape  painters, 
as  is  his  brother  August  Maximilian  or  Max. 

ZIMMBmAWW,  doNM  TM,  a  German  paint- 
er, bom  in  DUsseldorf,  Nov.  8,  1789,  died  in 
Munich,  Jan.  24,  1869.  He  was  educated  at 
DUsseldorf  and  Munich,  and  first  attracted  at- 
tention by  a  picture  of  the  "  Sacrifice  of  Noah." 
In  1815  he  became  director  of  the  gallery  at 
Augsburg,  and  in  1825  professor  of  painting 
at  title  academy  in  Munich ;  and  he  was  direc- 
tor of  the  central  gallery  there  from  1846  to 
1865.  He  was  one  of  the  artists  employed  to 
decorate  the  Glyptothek  and  the  Pinakothek, 
where  he  executed  the  fresco  designs  of  Cor- 
nelius. He  also  executed  for  the  dining  hall 
of  the  royal  palace  a  series  of  subjects  from 
Anacreon.  One  of  his  most  important  single 
works,  a  colossal  "Assumption  of  the  Virgin," 
is  in  a  church  at  Claire  Village,  Australia. 
His  subsequent  oil  paintings  coniprise  "The 
Conversion  of  Saul"  and  "The  Conquest  of 
Jemsalem  by  the  Crasaders." 

ZIMimiMAm  Jahaia  deaig  tmm  a  Swiss  au- 
thor, bom  at  ]3ragg,  canton  of  Bern,  Dec.  8, 
1728,  died  in  Hanover,  Oct.  7, 1795.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  GOttingen,  pur- 
suing under  the  direction  of  Haller  an  ex- 
tremely comprehensive  course  of  study  with 
such  zeal  that  his  health  became  permanently 
impaired.  In  1751  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D., 
producing  a  physiological  dissertation  on  "  Irri- 
tability," wnidi  is  still  held  in  esteem.  He 
commenced  practice  at  Bern  in  1762,  but  soon 
removed  to  Bmgg,  and  attained  the  highest 
rank  in  his  profession.  Patients  resorted  to 
him  from  all  parts  of  central  Europe,  depri- 
ving him  of  leisure  for  study  and  research.  He 
became  in  consequence  discontented  with  his 
position,  and  the  symptoms  of  melancholy 
which  had  appeared  during  his  residence  in 
Gdttingen  were  gradually  developed  into  hypo- 
chondria. He  avoided  society,  and  passed  his 
leisure  hours  in  reading  or  meditation,  and 
during  this  period  published  his  biography  of 
Haller  and  the  first  sketch  of  his  well  known 
work  "On  Solitude "( C^«5tfr  die  Mnsamheit, 
ZtLrich,  1755).  His  deportment  in  the  sick 
room  was  invariably  cheerful,  and  amid  his 
deepest  fits  of  despondency  he  strove  to  in- 
spire confidence  and  hope  in  his  patients.  In 
1758  appeared  his  treatise  on  "  National  Pride  " 
(  Vom  NationaUtohe\  which  attracted  much  at- 
tention from  the  clearness  and  moderation  of 
its  views,  and  was  speedily  translated  into  the 
chief  European  languages.  His  work  on  "  Ex- 
perience in  Medicine  "  (  Von  der  Erfahrung  in 
der  Arzneihinst,  2  vols.,  1764;  English  trans- 
lation, 2  vols.,  London,  1782)  likewise  obtained 
a  European  reputation,  and  was  instmmental 
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in  procnring  for  him  the  offices  of  aulio  coun- 
cillor and  physioian  to  the  court  of  Hanover, 
to  which  place  he  removed  in  1768.  Excessive 
employment  here  brought  on  an  internal  dis- 
order requiring  a  visit  to  Berlin  for  an  opera- 
tion in  1771,  during  which  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Frederick  the  Grreat.  After  a 
few  months  he  was  restored  to  health,  but 
domestic  afflictions  plunged  him  into  a  fit  of 
unusual  despondency.  After  a  second  mar- 
riage he  succeeded  in  throwing  off  in  a  mea- 
sure his  habitual  gloom.  He  now  published  his 
completed  work  **  On  Solitude  "  (4  vols.,  Leip- 
sio,  1784-'5),  which  obtained  an  immense  pop- 
ularity throughout  Europe,  and  is  the  most 
matured  of  all  his  productions,  and  that  with 
which  his  name  is  now  most  commonly  asso- 
ciated. Zimmermann  attended  Frederick  the 
Great  during  his  last  illness  at  Berlin  in  1786, 
and  publish^  Ueber  Friedrich  den  Oronen  und 
meine  Unterredung  mit  ihm  kurz  vor  »sinsm  Tods 
(Leipsio,  1788),  and  FragmenU  aber  Friedrich 
den  Gr<men  (8  vols.,  1790  et  »eq, ;  English  trans- 
lation, **  Select  Views  of  the  Life,  Reign,  and 
Character  of  Frederick  the  Great,"  by  Major 
Neumann,  2  vols.,  1792).  These  works  in- 
volved htm  in  bitter  controversies  with  public 
men  whose  characters  he  had  assailed,  and 
were  in  general  so  full  of  coarse  calumny  and 
mendacity  as  to  render  it  certain  that  he  was 
entering  a  more  dangerous  phase  of  hypochon- 
driasis, under  the  influence  of  which  the  po- 
litical movements  of  the  times  seemed  to  him 
only  conspiracies  against  religion  and  social 
order.  The  French  revolution  and  the  ideas 
propagated  by  it  inspired  him  with  a  sort  of 
frenzy ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the 
republicanism  which  seemed  likely  to  subvert 
all  existing  institutions,  he  addressed  a  memoir 
to  the  emperor  Leopold  11.,  recommending 
a  league  of  the  absolute  governments  against 
all  revolutionists.  In  179i  he  was  compelled 
by  physical  and  mental  exhaustion  to  give  up 
all  his  occupations. — See  Zimmermann' s  Kran- 
Icengesahichte^  by  Wichmann  (Hanover,  1796), 
and  Vie  de  Zimmermann^  by  S.  A.  Tissot 
(Lausanne,  1797;  English  translation,  London, 
1797).  His  autobiography  appeared  at  Hano- 
ver in  1791. 

ZINC,  or  Speltir  (symbol,  Zn ;  chemical  equi- 
valent, 65;  specific  gravity,  7*08  to  7'2),  a 
highly  lustrous  white  metal,  with  a  bluish  gray 
tint  It  crystallizes  in  forms  not  perfectly  re- 
cognized— ^according  to  Ndggerath  and  Plattner 
in  hexagonal  prisms,  and  according  to  G.  Rose 
in  monometric  forms  also,  hence  probably  di- 
morphous. On  fresh  fi*actures  it  presents  a 
beautiful  foliated  crystalline  structure.  It  is 
comparatively  soft,  but  harder  than  tin,  and  is 
brittle  or  malleable  and  ductile,  according  to 
temperature,  viz. :  at  ordinary  temperatures 
brittle,  parting  along  cleavage  faces ;  between 
100°  and  150**  0.  (212**  and  802**  F.)  malleable 
and  ductile,  so  that  it  can  be  drawn  into  wire 
or  beaten  or  rolled  into  plates ;  at  200"*  0.  (892*" 
F.)  BO  brittle  that  it  may  be  pulverized  in  a 


mortar  having  this  temperature.  It  is  fusible 
at  412**  0.  (773**  F.),  and  volatile  at  high  red 
heat.  It  expands  rapidly  when  heated  (^  of 
its  length  in  passing  from  0°  to  100**  C),  and 
contracts  when  cooled.  The  boiling  point, 
according  to  Deville,  is  about  1040°  C.  (1904*^ 
F.);  according  to  Becquerel,  891°  C.  (1686* 
F.).  The  temperature  of  melting  also  affects 
the  brittleness.  Cast  at  a  high  heat,  zinc  is 
brittle ;  but  cast  at  the  lowest  practicable  tem- 
perature, it  is  malleable.  The  cause  of  this 
appears  to  lie  in  the  connection  between  crys- 
talline structure  and  brittleness.  In  preparing 
zinc  to  be  rolled,  it  is  usually  melted  in  large 
kettles,  and  before  casting  in  warmed  moulds 
pieces  of  solid  zinc  are  thrown  into  the  bath 
to  reduce  its  temperature.  The  process  of 
rolling  hardens  it,  but  it  may  be  annealed  at 
low  heat.  It  is  not  highly  tenacious;  zinc 
wire  -f^  in.  in  diameter  sustains  25  lbs.,  or 
about  two  tons  per  square  inch  of  section. 
The  vapor  of  zinc  burns  in  the  air  with  a  bril- 
liant bluish  white  flame  to  flocculent  white 
oxide  (zinc  white,  the  nihil  album,  Jlarei  nnci, 
or  lana  philoeophiea  of  the  alchemists,  and  the 
pompholyx  of  the  ancient  Roman  metallur- 
gists), which  is  not  easily  fusible  or  volatile, 
but  is  mechanically  carried  by  the  draft  at- 
tending combustion,  so  that  its  deposition  in 
settling  chambers  as  an  almost  impalpable  pre- 
cipitate has  a  superficial  resemblance  to  sub- 
limation and  condensation.  If  zinc  is  melted 
and  brought  to  glowing  heat  under  access  of 
air,  it  burns  to  oxide,  which  may  be  skimmed 
from  the  metallic  bath.  Fine  turnings  of  zino 
will  burn  to  oxide  if  lighted  with  a  match. 
Exposed  to  a  moist  atmosphere,  the  metal  soon 
loses  its  lustre,  acouiring  a  thin  gray  film  (often 
called  oxide,  ana  sometimes  suboxide,  bat 
more  correctly  a  basic  carbonate),  which',  close- 
ly adhering  to  it,  protects  it  from  farther 
change.  The  usefulness  of  this  property  is 
evident.  Pettenkofer  found  that  upon  a  sheet 
of  zino  which  had  been  exposed  as  part  of  a 
roof  for  27  years,  the  oxidizing  action  had 
penetrated  but  0*01  millimetre.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  air,  zinc  decomposes  water,  producing 
zincic  oxide  and  liberating  hydrogen.  In  this 
way  hydrogen  is  made  for  laboratories,  dilute 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  being  used  in- 
stead of  pure  water,  and  zincic  sulphate  or 
chloride  being  formed,  which  is  removed«by 
solution  from  the  surface  of  the  metal,  greatly 
assisting  the  rapidity  and  uniformity  of  the 
liberation  of  hydrogen.  Boiling  solutions  of 
potash  are  also  decomposed  by  zinc  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  the  resulting  zincic  oxide  being 
dissolved.  Zinc  is  the  most  electro-positive  of 
the  metals,  whence  its  use  in  galvanic  batteries, 
&c. ;  and  the  presence  of  electro-negative  met- 
als, producing  galvanic  action,  facilitates  the 
reactions  above  described.  Indeed,  chemically 
pure  zinc  is  with  difiSculty  acted  upon  by  acids 
in  a  glass  vessel.  The  ordinary  zinc  of  com- 
merce is  never  perfectly  pure,  but  contains 
various  ingredients  derived  from  its  ores  or 
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from  tbe  apparatus  of  reduotion.    The  purest  I 
commercial  zinc  is  that  of  Pemisylvania  and  | 


New  Jersey,  as  appears  from  the  following 
analyses  given  by  Kerl : 


FOREiaN  SUBSTANCES. 

1. 

i. 

8. 

4. 

6. 

e. 

1, 

8. 

•. 

10. 

Iron 

0-8  to  20 
traces 

0*186 
2-81^ 
trace* 

0101 
l-ft68 
0*28^ 

01S5 
1100 

0-15 
0-45 

traces  too- 17 
0-27  to  0-91 
016  to  0-28 

0041 
0&08 
0078 

0018 

069 
0*18 

1*05 

Lead 

0-26 

Cadmlam 

Nos.  1  and  2,  Upper  Silesia;  8,  Bleiberg;  4, 
Dombrowa;  6,  Oamiola;  6,  Austria;  7,  La 
Salle,  111. ;  8,  Bethlehem,  Lehigh  co..  Pa. ;  9, 
Engis  (from  calamine) ;  10,  Engis  (from  blende). 
The  amount  of  arsenic  m  European  zincs  is 
said  to  range  from  0*0005  per  cent,  in  the  best 
Belgian  to  0*19  per  cent,  in  the  worst  French. 
The  zinc  of  Freiberg  in  Saxony  contains  about 
0*04  per  cent,  of  iridium ;  that  of  Johannisthal 
in  Oarinthia,  OS  to  0*5  per  cent,  of  sulphide 
of  lead ;  that  of  New  Jersey  is  doubtfully  re- 
ported to  contain  traces  of  copper  and  tin. 
Manganese,  antimony,  and  even  cobalt  and 
nickel,  are  also  named  as  occurring  in  traces 
in  commercial  zinc.  The  Silesian  metal  de- 
rives its  high  percentage  of  iron  (shown  in 
the  above  table)  from  the  kettles  in  which  it 
is  melted.  Cadmium  frequently  accompanies 
it  in  its  ores,  as  manganese  does  iron,  replacing 
it  to  some  extent  in  the  chemical  formulas  of 
the  minerals,  or  forming  combinations  isomor- 
phous  with  those  of  zinc. — As  will  be  inferred 
from  the  foregoing,  zinc  readily  forms  alloys, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  those  with 
copper,  or  copper  and  nickel.  Ordinary  brass 
contains  about  71*5  parts  copper  to  28*5  zinc; 
pinchbeck,  84*5  copper  to  16*5  zinc.  The  term 
tombac,  employed  m  German  for  pinchbeck, 
appears  to  be  used  at  present  by  English  wri- 
ters in  a  different  sense.  According  to  Brande, 
tombac  is  brass  with  an  excess  of  zinc;  and 
later  English  authors  apply  the  term  to  white 
copper,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  arsenic.  There 
are  numerous  other  alloys  of  zinc  and  copper, 
or  zinc,  copper,  and  tin,  composing  a  great 
variety  of  oroides  or  imitations  of  gold,  bronze 
powders,  button  metals,  &c.  German  silver 
or  argentan  (originally  imported  from  China 
under  the  name  of  paelifang  or  white  copper) 
is  an  alloy  of  coppier,  zinc,  and  nickel,  much 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  silver  in  utensils, 
and  especially  as  a  basis  for  the  best  silver 
plate  (electro-plate).  The  general  rule  is  said 
to  be  that  copper  and  zinc  in  this  alloy  should 
bear  the  proportion  of  8:8,  and  that  the 
nickel  should  be  not  less  than  one  fourth  nor 
more  than  three  fourths  of  the  amount  of  cop- 
per. But  Aubelen  says  that  copper  8,  zinc  1, 
and  nickel  1  gives  the  best  alloy  for  working, 
and  also  most  nearly  resembling  silver;  and 
many  analyses  of  good  English  ware  approach 
this  composition.  The  alloy  of  zinc  and  silver 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  processes  of 
Farkes,  Oorduri6,  Flach,  and  others,  for  the  de- 
Bilverization  of  argentiferous  lead.  (See  Lead, 
and  SiLVEB.)  Apart  from  its  alloys,  zinc  is 
nsed  for  ornamental  castings  (statuettes,  &c.), 
which  are  to  be  painted,  copper-plated,  or 


bronzed.  For  this  purpose  it  is  adapted  by 
its  cheapness,  fusibility,  and  property  of  filling 
the  mould  completely  without  shrinkage,  giv- 
ing sharply  defined  castings.  It  is  also  em- 
ployed as  sheet  zinc  in  roofing,  cornices,  signs, 
vessels,  &c. ;  for  coating  iron  (see  Galvanized 
Ison);  for  sheathing  ships;  as  luel,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  galvanic  battery ;  and  in  the  preparation 
of  hydrogen  by  the  decomposition  of  water. 
The  D6bereiner  lamp,  once  common,  but  now 
superseded  by  friction  matches,  is  a  small  hy- 
drogen generator,  consisting  of  a  bell  glass  in 
which  is  suspended  a  piece  of  zinc,  and  which 
is  placed  in  &  jar  containing  very  dilute  sul- 
phuric add.  The  action  of  the  acid  and  water 
upon  the  zinc  liberates  hydrogen,  which,  col- 
lecting in  the  upper  part  of  the  bell  glass, 
drives  the  liquid  down  and  out  into  the  sur- 
rounding jar ;  so  that  when  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  gas  has  accumulated  the  zinc  is  no  longer 
in  contact  with  the  liquid,  and  the  process 
ceases  until,  the  hydrogen  being  drawn  off, 
the  liquid  rises  again  under  the  bell,  and  a^ain 
attacks  the  rinc.  The  hydrogen,  when  a  light 
is  required,  is  allowed  to  escape  through  a 
small  cock  at  the  top,  and  to  impinge  upon  a 
ball  of  platinum  sponge,  which,  condensing  the 
gas  in  its  pores,  grows  white  hot,  and  sets  the 
hydrogen  jet  on  fire.  For  the  production  of 
pure  hydrogen  the  rinc  must  be  free  from  ar- 
senic, traces  of  which  are  common  in  the  com- 
mercial article.  This  is  particularly  important 
in  Marshes  test  for  arsenic. — The  most  impor- 
tant compounds  of  zinc  are  the  oxide,  carbon- 
ate, chloride,  sulphate,  and  acetate.  The  oxide, 
Jtorea  met,  ZnO  (80  parts  of  rinc  to  20  of 
oxygen),  a  soft  white  or  faintly  yellow,  taste- 
less, and  inodorous  powder,  turning  lemon-bel- 
low when  heated,  and  recovering  its  white- 
ness on  cooling,  has  been  used  medicinally 
as  a  tonic  and  anti-spasmodic,  in  epilepsy, 
whooping  cough,  chorea,  and  various  spasmo- 
dic affections,  and  as  an  exsiccant,  externally 
applied  in  powder  or  in  ointment  to  excoria- 
tions, slight  ulcerations,  &c.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  spelter  and  the  melting  of  brass,  a 
portion  of  the  zinc  is  volatilized  and  oxidized^ 
the  oxide  settling  on  the  walls  of  the  furnace 
in  a  white  or  gray  m ass.  The  former  is  called  by 
pharmacists  nihil  alhum^  the  latter  tutia  Alex- 
andrina,  though  under  both  these  names  sub- 
stances are  now  sometimes  offered  which  consist 
of  gypsum  or  other  earthy  minerals,  without  a 
trace  of  rincic  oxide.  The  metallurgical  name 
is  furnace  calamine  or  cadmia.  The  carbonate 
is  best  precipitated  by  pouring  a  hot,  pure  so- 
lution of  the  sulphate  into  one  of  sodic  car- 
bonate.   It  is  used  medicinally  in  fine  pow- 
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der,  dasted  externallj  upon  exooriations,  &c., 
as  a  mild  astringent  and  ezdooant.  The  na- 
tive carbonate,  or  smithsonite,  formerly  called 
calamine,  one  of  the  principal  ores,  is  consid- 
ered below.  Zincic  chloride,  or  batter  of  zinc, 
ZnOla,  is  prepared  by  heating  zinc  in  chlorine 
gas,  or  by  dissolving  it  in  moriatic  acid.  In 
the  latter  case  hydrogen  escapes,  and  the  chlo- 
ride is  left  in  the  solution,  which  npon  heat- 
ing gives  off  steam,  until  at  250**  0.  (482**  F.) 
the  anhydrous  salt  remains.  But  this  is  still 
fluid,  and  may  be  heated  up  to  871°  0.  (700** 
F.)  without  great  volatilization.  Hence  this 
substance  is  used  in  the  laboratory  as  a  heat- 
ing bath  for  high  temperatures.  Pure  zincic 
chloride  is  a  white,  semi-transparent,  waxy 
substance,  fusible,  deliquescent,  corrosive  to 
the  skin,  and  possessing  even  in  weak  solution 
a  burning,  nauseous,  saline  taste.  It  is  em- 
ployed internally  as  an  alterative  and  anti- 
spasmodic (in  over  doses,  a  corrosive  poison, 
for  which  the  alkaline  carbonates  are  anti- 
dotes), and  externally  as  a  caustic,  by  some 
considered  superior  to  argentic  nitrate.  In 
concentrated  solution  it  is  an  antiseptic  and 
preservative  of  vegetable  fibre  against  decay. 
(See  DiBiNFROTANTS,  and  Pbbsbbvation  of 
Wood.)  It  absorbs  ammonia  freely,  and  unites 
with  alkaline  chlorides  to  form  double  chlo- 
rides, and  with  ZdO  to  form  oxy chlorides.  A 
concentrated  solution  of  zincic  ammonic  chlo- 
ride is  used  to  clean  the  surfaces  of  metals  be- 
fore soldering,  by  removing  the  metallic  ox- 
ides. A  solution  of  zincic  chloride  containing 
iodine  and  potassic  iodide  is  recommended  in 
microscopy  for  giving  to  the  cellulose  of  vege- 
table objects  (for  instance,  to  cotton)  a  violet 
or  blue  tmt,  without  injury  to  their  structure. 
An  artificial  filling  for  teeth  C  bone  filling '') 
is  made  by  intimately  mixing  one  part  of  very 
fine  glass  powder  with  three  parts  of  pulverized 
zincic  oxide ;  then,  in  a  different  vessel,  prepar- 
ing a  concentrated  solution  of  zincic  chloride, 
to  which  about  2  per  cent,  of  hot  concentrated 
borax  solution  is  added.  With  the  compound 
solution,  the  powder  is  moistened  to  a  paste 
just  before  using.  In  a  few  minutes  (the  bo- 
rax serving  merely  to  retard  the  reaction 
somewhat)  the  mass  "  sets,"  by  reason  of  the 
formation  of  oxy  chloride,  which,  together  with 
the  glass  powder,  presents  a  degree  of  hard- 
ness at  least  equal  to  that  of  marble.  Zincic 
sulphate,  or  white  vitriol,  occurs  in  mine  wa- 
ters or  as  efflorescence  in  mines,  where  the 
sulphide  (zinc  blende)  is  among  the  ores.  It 
IS  produced  for  use  in  the  arts  by  calcining 
zinc  blende  in  heaps,  leaching,  evaporating, 
crystallizing,  &c.  The  oomimercial  salt  may 
contain  sulphates  of  iron,  copper,  manganese, 
magnesia,  or  lime.  Large  quantities  of  the 
solution  of  zincic  sulphate  are  produced  in  tel- 
egraph and  other  galvanic  batteries  in  which 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  metallic  zinc. 
Its  crystals  are  rhombic  prisms,  colorless, 
transparent,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  slight- 
ly efflorescent  in  the  air.    If  prepared  by  dow 


evaporation,  they  are  large;  but  when  crys- 
tallized  from  a  very  concentrated  solution,  or 
stirred  during  the  process,  they  appear  as  fine 
needles,  like  those  of  Epsom  salts  (magnesic 
sulphate),  with  which  zinc  vitriol  is  isomor- 
phous.  They  have  a  sharp  metallic  taste. 
Ordinarily  the  crystallized  salt  contains  seven 
equivalents  of  water;  but  crystals  can  be 
formed  with  only  six,  five,  two,  and  one.  At 
100**  0.  (212**  F.)  six  equivalents  escape,  the 
last  equivalent  going  only  at  higher  tempera- 
ture. The  number  of  parts  of  the  sulphate 
dissolved  by  100  parts  of  water  at  different 
temperatures  is  as  follows : 


C«ati(nd«. 

Fahmhdt. 

ABhjdnMiMlt. 

Ciyrtd*. 

10" 
20* 
80- 
60- 
100* 

es- 
se* 

122- 
212- 

48-8e 
6810 
68&0 
ed-75 
96-60 

188-n 
161-5 
191  0 
268-8 
658-6 

The  great  increase  in  the  solubility  of  the  crys- 
tals at  the  higher  temperatures  is  due  to  their 
melting  in  their  own  water  of  crystallization. 
Medicintdly  zincic  sulphate  is  tonic,  astrin- 
gent ;  in  large  doses  a  prompt  emetic ;  in  over 
doses,  an  irritant  poison,  which,  if  not  ex- 
pelled by  vomiting,  may  be  counteracted  with 
bland  drinks  in  large  quantities  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  opium.  The  solution  is  used 
externally  as  a  styptic  to  bleeding  surfaces, 
as  a  coUyrium  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  as  a  gar- 
gle for  ulcerated  sore  throat,  and  as  an  injec- 
tion upon  inner  excoriated  surfaces.  It  is 
used  as  a  mordant  in  cotton  printing,  and  as  a 
dryer  for  oil  paints.  It  is  the  substance  from 
which  numerous  zinc  compounds  are  prepared. 
Its  property  of  decomposing  at  high  tempera- 
ture and  leaving  zincic  oxide  is  made  the  basis 
of  the  preparation  of  the  mixed  zinc  colors, 
in  the  various  shades  of  which  iron,  manga- 
nese, cobalt,  copper,  nickel,  and  silver  play  a 
part.  Zincic  acetate  is  a  medicinal  prepara- 
tion similar  in  properties  and  uses  to  the  sul- 
phate, and  likewise  employed  as  a  mordant — 
History,  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  made 
brass  from  ores  of  zinc  and  copper,  but  were  not 
familiar  with  metallic  zinc.  Strabo  speaks  of 
a  metal  called  **  false  silver,'^  obtained  by  cal- 
cining and  then  melting  with  a  certain  earth 
a  stone  found  near  Andeira  in  the  Troad. 
This  metal,  melted  with  copper,  produced 
orithalcum^  apparently  the  brass  of  the  an* 
cient  Romans,  of  which  the  coins  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era  are  composed. 
Some  imperial  Greek  coins  of  the  2d  century 
also  contain  zinc,  though  the  Greek  bronze 
was  usudly  made  of  copper  and  tin,  occasion- 
ally with  some  lead.  Pliny  speaks  of  an  ore 
called  cadmia,  used  in  the  smelting  of  copper 
(probably  a  mixture  of  the  carbonates  or  sul- 
phides of  copper  and  zinc),  and  describes  the 
white,  flocculent  sublimate  (pampholyx^  zincic 
oxide)  and  the  dense  incrustation  (tploscLMy  now 
called  cadmia  or  furnace  calamine)  forming 
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upon  the  inner  fnrnaoe  waHs  when  zincose  oree 
are  smelted.  Sometimes  the  cadmia  of  Pliny 
appears  to  mean  either  natural  calamine  or 
furnace  calamine.  This  confusion  is  found 
in  other  ancient  writers,  and  is  not  unnatural, 
considering  the  stony  appearance  of  the  latter 
product,  and  the  circumstance  that  hoth  were 
found  to  yield  with  copper  the  same  alloy. 
Festus  (writing  at  some  time  between  about 
A.  D.  100  and  400)  says :  Cadmia^  terra  qua 
in  <B8  eonjicitur,  utfiat  arichaleum,  Ambrose, 
bishop  of  Milan,  writes  similarly  in  the  4fh 
century.  Beckmann  cites  Aristotle  and  Stra- 
bo  concerning  an  ore  of  this  nature,  used  for 
making  brass,  and  Dioscorides  and  Galen  as 
to  the  artificial  product,  which  in  their  time 
was  used  medicinally,  particularly  in  ophthal- 
mic diseases.  The  term  tutia  (whence  our 
tatty,  as  from  cadmia  our  calamine),  used  in 
the  11th  century  by  Avicenna,  was  similarly 
applied  by  the  Greeks  and  Arabians  to  both 
the  artificial  and  natural  compounds  rich  in 
zincic  oxide.  Zosimus  (a  writer  of  the  6th 
century,  as  Beckmann  supposes)  prescribes 
the  smelting  of  Cyprus  copper  and  strewine 
of  pounded  tutia  over  it,  to  make  brass ;  and 
tbe  alchemist  Hermes  taught  the  use  of  tutia 
(of  which  he  speaks  as  an  artificial  product 
from  copper-smelting  furnaces)  in  the  trans- 
mutation of  metals,  for  giving  a  gold  color  to 
copper.  Yet  in  Germany  the  nature  of  fur- 
nace calamine  seems  to  have  been  unknown 
or  forgotten,  until  in  the  16th  century  Eras- 
mus Ebener  showed  that  the  vast  quantities 
of  it  which  had  accumulated  at  the  Rammels- 
berg  furnaces  might  be  used  instead  of  native 
calcine  in  the  manufacture  of  brass.  The 
general  ignorance  of  metallic  zinc,  coupled 
with  such  ancient  and  general  use  of  its  oxide 
and^  alloys,  was  due  to  its  volatility  and  oxi- 
dability.  It  was  at  Goslar,  near  the  Rammels- 
berg,  in  the  Hartz,  that  the  Dominican  monk 
Albertus  Magnus,  in  the  18  th  century,  obtained 
the  metal,  which  he  called  marefumta  aurea, 
Paracelsus,  who  died  in  1541,  first  described 
it  distinctly,  and  called  it  zinc  (probably  from 
£inhe,  a  n^l,  in  allusion  to  its  crystalline  frac- 
ture). He  knew  of  it  only  as  produced  in  Ca- 
rinthia.  Agricola  (about  1550)  speaks  of  the 
Goslar  zinc  as  liguar  eandidusy  or,  in  German, 
eonterfey ;  and  Fabricius,  who  died  in  1571, 
conjectures  that  stibium  is  what  the  miners 
call  eincum^  which  can  be  melted  but  not  ham- 
mered. The  alchemists,  attracted  by  its  prop- 
erty of  giving  a  golden  color  to  copper,  prob- 
ably expected  great  things  from  it,  and  sought 
to  keep  its  nature  secret.  As  late  as  1617  it 
appears  to  have  been  an  accidental  product 
only  of  the  Goslar  furnaces,  and  in  great  re- 
quest among  the  alchemists.  Ldhneysen  says 
a  metal  called  zinc  or  eonterfeht,  resembling 
tin,  but  harder  and  less  malleable,  collected 
in  crevicea  under  the  melting  furnace,  where 
the  stones  were  not  well  plastered.  A  few 
ounces,  or  at  most  two  pounds,  .could  be  ob- 
tained at  one  time.    Henkel  is  named  by  Beck- 


mann as  the  first  who  intentionally  manufac- 
tured zinc  from  calamine.  This  was  prob- 
ably in  1721.  By  1787  the  manufacture  was 
in  successful  operation  in  England,  where  it 
was  invented  by  Dr.  Isaac  Lawson,  a  Scotch- 
man. A.  von  Swab,  of  the  Swedish  council 
of  mines,  distilled  zinc  from  calamine  in  1742. 
Works  were  established  at  Bristol  in  1748  by 
John  Champion,  who  took  out  a  patent  in 
1768  for  the  use  of  blende.  Bis  process  was 
the  destillatio  p&r  descensum^  described  below. 
Calamine  brass  had  been  made  in  Surrey  a 
century  before.  The  production  of  zinc  in 
the  East  Indies  is  of  still  earlier  date.  As 
** Indian  tin,"  or  speautre  (whence  "spelter"), 
it  was  imported  into  Europe  by  the  Dutch, 
who,  it  is  said,  captured  a  cargo  of  it  from  the 
Portuguese  before  1640.  It  is  vaguely  referred 
to  as  coming  from  China,  Bengd,  Malacca, 
and  the  Malabar  coast.  According  to  Raynal, 
the  Dutch  East  India  company  purchased  an- 
nually in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  at 
Palembang,  1,600,000  lbs.  of  zinc.  The  process 
of  extracting  it  from  its  ores  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  to  Europe  by  an  Englishman,  who 
went  to  India  to  discover  the  secret. — The  first 
zinc  produced  in  the  United  States  was  made 
about  1888,  at  the  United  States  arsenal  in 
Washington,  from  the  red  oxide  of  New  Jersey, 
for  the  brass  designed  for  standard  weights 
and  measures  ordered  by  congress.  The  pro- 
cess proved  so  expensive  as  to  discourage  for 
a  long  time  the  idea  of  treating  this  ore.  Tbe 
regular  manufacture  was  first  undertaken  at 
the  works  of  the  New  Jersey  zinc  company  in 
1860.  The  Belgian  plan,  first  adoptea,  failed 
by  reason  of  the  chemical  action  of  the  ore 
upon  the  retorts.  The  oxide  of  iron  in  the 
frankllnite,  associated  with  the  red  zinc  ores, 
was  particularly  injurious,  forming  a  fusible 
silicate  with  the  silex  of  the  clay.  The  Silesian 
plan,  tried  in  1866  by  Matthiessen  and  Hegeler 
at  the  works  of  the  Lehigh  company,  also 
proved  a  failure.  Samuel  Wetherill  of  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  attempted  to  produce  spelter  by 
treating  zinc  ores  in  open  furnaces,  the  oxi- 
dized vapors  being  drawn  through  incandescent 
anthracite  to  reduce  the  oxide.  Joseph  Whar- 
ton is  said  to  have  experimented  on  a  some- 
what similar  plan  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  but  the 
idea  cannot  be  said  to  have  proved  practicable, 
though  Mr.  Wetherill,  who  obtained  a  patent 
for  his  process,  made  a  few  tons  of  zinc.  He 
subsequently  recommenced  the  business,  using 
upright  retorts,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
materials  and  devising  a  mixture  sufiiciently 
refractory  for  his  purpose.  This  important 
desideratum  being  secured,  the  Lehigh  zinc 
company,  of  which  Mr.  Wharton  was  manager, 
returned  to  the  Belgian  furnace,  importing  a 
metallurgist  and  skilled  workmen,  and  finally 
in  1860  constructed  works  at  Bethlehem,  where 
it  still  carries  on  the  process.  Meanwhile  the 
manufacture  of  zinc  white,  which  involves  less 
difficulty  and  loss,  and  for  which  the  purity 
of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  ores  and 
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the  smokeless  oombastion  of  anthracite  afford 
the  necessary  conditions,  was  saccessf  ally  car- 
ried on  by  both  the  New  Jersey  and  Lehigh 
companies,  according  to  a  plan  invented  by 
Mr.  Wetherill.  Spelter  ingots  and  rolled  sheet 
zinc  are  now  manofactored  in  the  United 
States  by  a  considerable  number  of  establish- 
ments, enumerated  below. — ^The  chief  deposits 
of  zinc  ores  in  Europe  are  in  Silesia  and  Garin- 
thia,  and  near  Li6ge  in  Belgium,  particularly 
the  mine  of  Vieille-Montagne  or  Altenberg, 
between  Li6ge  and  Aix-la-Ghapelle.  Spain, 
Sweden,  Great  Britain,  and  other  countries 
also  furnish  either  calamine  or  blende.  It  is 
8iud  that  Swedish  ores  are  now  taken  to  Vieille- 
Montagne,  the  deposit  there  being  partially 
exhausted.  The  chief  deposits  in  the  United 
States  are  those  of  calamine  and  blende  at 
Friedensville,  Lehigh  co..  Pa.,  in  the  lower 
Silurian  magnesian  limestone,  the  red  oxide 
deposits  of  New  Jersey  in  the  same  rock,  the 
calamine  deposits  near  Enoxville,  Tenn.,  and 
in  Arkansas,  the  calamine  and  blende  depos- 
its of  the  Silurian  rocks  of  S.  W.  Wisconsin, 
and  the  suboarboniferous  rocks  of  S.  W.  Mis- 
souri.— Metallurgy.  There  are  four  principal 
ores  of  zinc,  viz. :  1,  the  carbonate  (smithson- 
ite,  formerly  called  calamine),  containing  when 
pure  52  per  cent,  of  zinc,  white  or  pale  yellow 
or  green,  vitreous  to  resinous  in  lustre,  of  sp. 
gr.  4*2,  hardness  4*5,  crystals  rhombotiedral ; 
2,  the  silicate,  which  is  either  anhydrous  (wil- 
lemite),  containing  58  per  cent,  zinc,  white, 
gray,  or  pale  yellow,  of  vitreous  lustre,  sp.  gr. 
4^  hardness  5*5,  crystals  hexagonal;  or  hy- 
drous (calamine  or  electric  calamine),  white  or 
pale  yellow,  of  vitreous  lustre,  sp.  gr.  3'16  to 
8*9,  hardness  4*75,  crystals  hemihedral;  8, 
the  sulphide  (sphalerite,  zinc  blende),  66*9  per 
cent,  zinc,  yellow,  red,  brown,  or  black,  rarely 

green  or  white,  of  adamantine  lustre,  sp.  gr.  4, 
ardness  4,  brittle,  crystals  isometric,  contain- 
ing as  accidental  constituents  iron,  cadmium, 
copper,  manganese,  antimony,  and  lead,  in 
traces ;  4,  the  oxide  (zincite,  red  zinc  ore),  80*2 
per  cent,  zinc,  deep  red  to  orange  yellow,  of 
aubadamantine  lustre,  sp.  gr.  5*5,  hardness  4, 
brittle,  crystals  hexagonal,  occurring  exclu- 
sively in  the  neighborhood  of  Franklin,  N.  J., 
And  usually  mixed  with  willemite,  franklinite, 
and  magnetite.  To  these  natural  ores  may  be 
added  artificial  zinciferous  by-products,  such 
AS  furnace  calamine,  zinc  crusts  from  desilver- 
izing processes,  &c. — The  manufacture  of  zinc 
is  essentially  a  reduction,  by  means  of  carbon, 
of  the  zincic  oxide,  formed  by  a  preliminary 
calcination  of  the  ore.  Since  the  temperature 
at  which  the  oxide  is  reduced  is  about  1800°  0. 
(2372''  F.),  or  near  the  fusing  point  of  cast 
iron,  while  the  zinc  melts  at  412  0.  and  boils 
at  1200°  0.,  the  metal  when  reduced  is  a  vapor, 
which  by  cooling  is  condensed  into  a  liquid. 
Hence  the  distillation  is  performed  in  retort 
furnaces,  which  must  be  of  the  best  fire-proof 
material.  The  price  of  fuel,  its  nature  (^ving 
long  or  short  flame),  the  price  and  quality  of 


clay,  and  the  nature  and  purity  of  the  ore, 
control  the  choice  of  methods  and  apparatus 
from  among  the  three  chief  forms  about  to  be 
described.  A  special  difficulty  in  the  manu- 
facture arises  from  the  property  of  the  metal 
at  nearly  the  temperature  of  its  reduction  to 
become  oxidized  again  in  the  presence  of  car- 
bonic acid,  the  formation  of  which  cannot  be 
entirely  avoided.  By  heating  zincic  oxide  and 
carbon,  zinc  and  carbonic  oxide  are  formed,  the 
latter  of  which,  acting  upon  another  portion 
of  zincic  oxide,  reduces  it  to  metal  and  itself 
becomes  carbonic  acid.  At  sufficiently  high 
temperature,  this  carbonic  acid  is  again  re- 
duced to  oxide  by  another  portion  of  the  car- 
bon ;  but  if  the  temperature  falls  to  a  certain 
deffree  below  white  heat,  the  carbonic  acid  is 
reduced  by  the  metallic  zinc  vapors  instead, 
oxidizing  these  in  turn  to  zincic  oxide.  Hence 
the  retorts  should  not  be  allowed  to  cool  du- 
ring distillation.  In  order  that  the  zinc  vapors 
passing  out  of  the  retorts  into  the  nozzles  or 
condensers  may  be  as  little  as  possible  oxidized 
by  air  and  carbonic  acid  there  present,  the  lat- 
ter vessels  must  be  kept  so  cool  (say  400°  0= 
752°  F.)  that  the  zinc  may  at  once  become 
liquid;  but  in  spite  of  this,  a  portion  is  oxi- 
dized, causing  loss  and  extra  expense  in  the 
repeated  reduction  of  the  oxide.  Too  much 
cooling  of  the  nozzles,  or  too  slow  generation 
of  the  zinc  vapors,  causes  the  formation,  in- 
stead of  liquid  zinc,  of  a  zinc  powder,  which 
must  be  transformed  into  bars  at  further  ex- 
pense and  loss.  Metals  more  volatile  than 
zinc,  particularly  cadmium  and  lead,  pass  over 
chiefly  at  the  commencement  of  the  process, 
and  are  caught  in  vessels  beyond  the  nozzles. 
Aqueous  vapor  oxidizes  energetically  the  vapors 
of  zinc.  The  operations  preliminary  to  distil- 
lation are  calcination,  crushing,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  charge.  Calcination  is  applied 
to  the  carbonate  and  silicate  ores  to  expel  car- 
bonic acid  and  water,  and  to  facilitate  by  the 
disintegration  of  the  ore  the  subsequent  action 
of  carbonic  oxide  gas.  For  this  purpose  kilns 
may  be  used,  in  which  the  ore  (in  fragments) 
is  either  played  upon  by  flame,  or  is  charged 
in  alternate  layers  with  the  fuel.  The  latter 
method  saves  fuel  and  gives  a  more  uniform 
result,  but  may  involve  a  reduction  and  vola- 
tilization of  zinc  when  the  fuel  is  in  excess, 
and  also  adds  to  the  ore  the  impurities  con- 
tained in  the  cinder  and  ashes  of  the  fuel.  For 
finely  crushed  ore  reverberatories  are  employed. 
The  practice,  formerly  common,  of  using  the 
waste  gases  from  the  distilling  furnaces  to 
heat  the  calcining  furnaces,  or  even,  as  in  the 
old  Silesian  furnaces,  of  building  chambers  for 
calcination  in  the  same  fa  mace,  in  another 
part  of  which  distillation  was  conducted,  is 
now  pretty  generally  discarded,  as  interfering 
with  the  proper  control  of  the  latter  and  more 
delicate  operation.  The  roasting  of  zinc  blende 
has  for  its  special  object  the  removal  of  sulphur 
and  the  formation  of  zincic  oxide.  Owing  to 
its  density,  this  ore  must  in  general  be  reduced 
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to  grains  of  one  to  two  millimetres  diameter, 
though  a  preliminary  calcination  of  fragments 
may  be  performed  in  open  heaps  or  kilns ;  and 
there  are  a  few  varieties  of  blende  (like  some 
light-colored,  massive  blendes  of  the  Rhine 
provinces)  which,  once  ignited,  bnm  of  them- 
selves, and  may  hence  be  easily  roasted  by  the 
mder  method.     Usnally,  however,  even  the 
tinely  crushed  blende  yields  its  sulphur  with 
difficulty,  because  the  sulphate  which  is  formed 
decomposes  at  white  heat  only.    The  best  prac- 
tice, under  ordinary  circumstances,  leaves  1  to 
2  per  cent,  of  sulphur  in  the  charge,  since  to 
remove  this  renmant  would  involve  a  dispro- 
portionate consumption  of  fuel  and  an  increased 
loss  of  zinc  in  roasting.    The  sulphur  remains 
either  in  undecomposed  sulphides  or  as  sul- 
phate.   At  the  Lehigh  works,  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
40  per  cent,  of  cosd  dust  is  mixed  with  the 
blende  in  roasting,  but  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phur still  remidns.    The  chief  inferiority  of 
zinc  blende  as  an  ore  to  the  carbonate,  silicate, 
or  red  oxide  lies  in  the  greater  cost  of  the 
roasting  as  compared  with  the  calcination  of 
the  latter  ores.    About  nine  times  as  much 
fuel  is  required  per  unit  of  zinc  subsequently 
produced.    Moreover,  the  usually  greater  im- 
purity of  blende,  and  the  higher  temperature 
required  in  its  treatment,  cause  the  presence 
of  a  larger  amount  of  metallic  oxides  (iron, 
lead,    manganese,   &c.),   which   both   attack 
destructively  the  retorts   and  yield  a   final 
product  of  inferior  quality.    This  is  not  the 
oase  with   exceptionally  pure  blendes.    The 
choice  of    apparatus  for  roasting  blende  is 
determined  to  some  extent  by  the  utilization 
of  the  sulphurous  acid  vapors.    If  these  are  to 
be  transformed  into  sulphuric  acid,  muffie  fur- 
naoes,  or  the  inclined  furnace  of  Hasenclever, 
or  the  upright  terrace  furnace  of  Gerstenhdfer 
(Stetefeldt's  showering  furnace  has  also  been 
recommended),  may  be  employed.   The  Hasen- 
clever furnace,  in  its  latest  form,  with  which 
the  naiae  of  Hilbig  also  is  associated,  is  used  at 
several  European  works.   In  the  accompanying 
sectional  sketch,  i  is  the  hopper  into  which  the 
ore  is  charged ;  «,  an  inclined  channel,  depressed 
43°  from  horizontal,  1*8  metre  wide,  0*6  metre 
high,  and  9  metres  long,  heated  from  below  by 
the  flame  in  the  flue  d  from  around  the  muffle 
furnace  b  ;  h,  A,  50  partitions,  which  stop  short 
several  centimetres  above  the  inclined  floor, 
forcing  the  ore  to  descend  in  a  thin  layer,  while 
the  gases  from  the  muffle,  by  passing  through 
openings  placed  zigzag  in  these  partitions,  are 
made  to  traverse  the  surface  of  the  ore  for  a 
lon^  distance,  and  flnally  allowed  to  escape  at 
«,  loaded  with  sulphurous  acid.    The  inclined 
channel  and  the  flues  are  accessible  through 
side  doors.    At  ^  is  a  hollow,  air-cooled,  revolv- 
ing feeder,  operated  periodically  by  a  water 
power,  at  each  turn  of  which  a  certain  amount 
of  ore  is  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  incline 
and  pushed  into  the  muffle,  while  the  layer  of 
ore  in  the  incline  slips  downward.    Every  two 
hours  the  ore  is  spread  out  in  the  muffle  by 


hand,  through  working  doors,  and  gradually 
pushed  to  the  back,  where  it  falls  through  an 
opening  upon  the  hearth  a,  heated  by  direct 
flame.    Here  it  is  completely  roasted,  the  last 


Fio.  1.— Hasenclever  Furnace. 

portions  of  sulphurous  acid  escaping  with  the 
gases  of  combustion  through  e,  c,  <£,  and  m  into 
the  stack.  The  Boetius  gas  producer  I,  and  the 
air  supplied  at  n,  give  an  economical  heat  to 
the  hearth,  the  working  door  of  which  is  at /. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  arrangement  keeps  the 
flame  gases,  smoke,  &c.,  separate  from  the 
charge  till  the  roasting  is  nearly  complete,  and 
thus  furnishes  sulphurous  acid  gas  of  greater 
purity  (escaping  at  s)  for  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  gas  passes  from  s  first  into 
a  cooling  chamber,  on  the  iron  top  of  which 
ore  is  dried,  thus  completing  the  utilization  of 
the  heat.  Even  blende  poor  in  sulphur  (which 
is  the  hardest  to  roast)  can  be  successfully 
treated  in  this  apparatus.  A  blende  contain- 
ing 20  per  cent,  of  sulphur  when  charged  was 
found  to  contain  at  ^  10  per  cent.,  at  the  back 
side  of  b  6*4  per  cent.,  and  at  the  fire  bridge  of 
a  (just  before  withdrawal)  1-2  per  cent.  The 
fu^er  dimensions  of  the  furnace  are,  in  me- 
tres: muffle,  5,  6*5  long,  1*8  wide,  0*4  high, 
with  five  working  doors  on  one  side;  hearth, 
a,  6*7  long,  0*4  high;  generator,  Z,  1'6  hiffh, 
0-5  broad  at  the  bottom,  1*4  at  the  arch.  This 
furnace  is  a  good  example  of  the  modern  im- 
provement of  combining  the  muffle  and  the 
reverberatory,  neither  of  which  is  perfectly 
satisfactory  alone,  since  the  former  furnishes 
usually  a  dilute  gas  for  the  sulphuric  acid  cham- 
bers, with  a  relatively  large  consumption  of 
fuel,  and  effects  an  incomplete  roasting,  while 
the  latter  contaminates  the  sulohurous  acid 
with  flame  gases  and  smoke.  Nevertheless, 
the  reverberatory  is  still  largely  employed, 
especially  with  two  hearths  disposed  one  over 
the  other,  or  at  different  levels  side  by  side,  to 
permit  the  more  complete  utilization  of  heat 
and  the  gradual  advance  of  the  ore  to  hotter 
zones.    Very  long  reverberatories  are  some*- 
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times  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Blende 
is  crushed  fine  before  roasting ;  other  zinc  ores, 
which  have  been  calcined  in  lumps,  are  crushed 
likewise,  preliminary  to  distillation,  finer  for 
the  Belgian  than  for  the  Silesian  process.  The 
crushing  apparatus  for  hard  ores  may  be  rock 
breakers,  rollers,  &c.;  for  softer  material,  grind- 
ing or  Chilian  mills,  or  centrifugal  pulverizers. 
The  preparation  of  charges  for  distillation  con- 
sists in  mixing  the  calcined  ore  with  a  proper 
proportion  (sometimes  100  per  cent,  but  usu- 
ally 40  to  46  per  cent,  for  calamine,  and  55  to 
60  per  cent,  for  blende)  of  lean  coal,  as  free  as 
may  be  from  pyrites  and  slate.  It  is  well  to 
substitute  coke  for  half  the  coal,  since  coke 
forms  no  water,  and  thus  diminishes  that  cause 
of  the  production  of  zinc  powder.  But  coke 
alone  is  said  to  reduce  less  powerfully  and  to 
require  a  higher  temperature.  The  distillation 
of  zinc  from  the  oxidized  ores  is  always  con- 
ducted in  muffles  (Silesian  method),  retorts 
(Belgian  method),  or  crucibles  (old  English 
method),  and  hence  involves  much  consump- 
tion of  fuel  and  destruction  of  refractory  ma- 
terial. Grreat  losses  of  metal  are  also  unavoid- 
able, ranging  from  9  to  over  80  per  cent,  of 
the  zinc  in  the  charge.  All  attempts  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  distillation  by  employing  shaft 
furnaces,  reverberatories,  or  very  large  muffles 
have  hitherto  failed,  by  reason  of  their  pro- 
duction of  zinc  powder  or  zincic  oxide,  or  both, 
which  must  after  all  be  treated  in  retorts,  to 
obtain  liquid  zinc. — The  old  English  method 
is  a  distillation  per  d€$e&Mumy  the  ore  being 
charged  into  crucibles  placed  in  a  circle  about 
a  central  fire  and  under  an  arch.  These  cruci- 
bles are  covered,  and  the  zinc  vapors,  formed 
by  heating,  are  obliged  to  pass  down  through 
the  charge  and  by  openings  in  the  bottom  of 
the  crucibles,  to  be  condensed  below.  The  ca- 
pacity of  such  furnaces  is  small,  the  emptying 
of  the  crucibles  inconvenient,  the  destruction 
of  fire  clay  comparatively  light,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  very  great  (22  to  2T  parts  of 
fuel  for  one  part  of  zinc  produced).  For  these 
reasons  the  process  is  now  generally  abandoned, 
except  for  the  redistillation  of  zinc  residues, 
in  localities  where  fire  clay  is  dear  and  coal  is 
very  cheap. — ^The  Silesian  and  Belgian  methods 
are  now  chiefly  followed.  The  former  em- 
ploys muffles,  and,  according  as  the  flame  out- 
side of  the  muffles  is  allowed  to  escape  freely 
upward  into  the  air  through  openings  in  the 
arch,  or  is  conducted  downward  through  open- 
ings in  the  hearth  to  a  chimney,  the  process  is 
known  as  the  old  Silesian  or  the  Belgian-Sile- 
sian.  The  Belgian  system  employs  cylindrical 
retorts,  placed  in  rows,  gently  inclined,  in  Uie 
f amace.  The  old  Silesian  furnace  consists  of 
a  square,  arch-covered  hearth,  with  a  depressed 
fire  box  in  the  middle,  on  both  sides  of  which 
muffles  are  arranged  in  rows.  Such  a  furnace 
may  contain  20  to  26  muffles,  averaging  8  ft. 
7  in.  in  length,  about  half  as  much  in  height, 
and  a  quarter  as  much  in  width.  Lean  coal, 
giving  a  short  flame,,  is  burned  on  the  grate, 


and  the  flame  plays  around  the  muffles,  subse- 
quently escaping,  either  through  openings  in 
tne  arch,  or  through  side  openings  into  cham- 
bers for  *^  tempering ''  muffles,  calcining  ore, 
or  remelting  zinc.    The  zinc  vapors  from  the 
muffles  escape  through  elbow-formed  nozzles 
and  fall,  condensed  into  drops,  into  receptadea, 
where  they  congeal,  to  be  subsequently  remelt- 
ed  and  cast  into  bars.   The  residues,  withdrawn 
from  the  muffles,  fall  on  the  floor  of  the  works, 
and,  together  with  the  gases  and  smoke  esca- 
ping from  the  top,  cause  much  inconvenience 
to  the  workmen.    Moreover,  the. fuel  consump- 
tion is  large  (17  parts  to  one  part  of  zinc  pro- 
duced), and  the  total  loss  of  zinc  may  reach 
more  than  80  per  cent.    Charging  fresh  ore 
into  the  adjoining  calcination  chambers  may 
cool  down  the  distilling  space  injuriously,  as 
may  also  the  necessary  poking  of  the  coals, 
or  opening  of  the  furnace  door  to  promote 
combustion,  there  being  no  chimney  to  give 
a  draft.    The  addition  of  a  chimney,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  said  to  cause  with  certain  coal, 
like  the  lean  coal  of  Silesia,  too  quick  a  com- 
bustion ;  and  moreover  the  draft  causes  a  leak- 
age of  zinc  vapors  through  defective  places  in 
such  muffles  as  are  nearly  worn  out.    The  muf- 
fles are  made  with  care  of  fire  clay  and  ^^cha- 
motte"  (coarsely  pulverized  old  muffle  mate* 
rial),  kneaded  and  moulded  by  hand  or  ma- 
chinery. The  imperfections  of  this  process  have 
not  prevented  its  continued  use  in  Silesia, 
where  habit  and  skill,  cooperating  with  local 
conditions,  seem  to  permit  its  employment  with 
fair  results.    The  charge  per  24  hours  for  a  20- 
muffle  furnace  (apparently  the  best  type)  is  750 
to  800  kilogrammes  of  calamine ;  duration  of 
muffles,  six  to  eight  weeks.    The  following  are 
the  stages  of  the  process  of  distillation :  care- 
ful drying  and  heating  of  the  furnace;  intro- 
duction of  the  glowing  muffles  from  the  tem- 
pering chamber,  and  placing  of  them  upon  a 
bed  of  sand  in  the  hearth ;  filling  of  spaces 
where  the  flame  is  not  to  pass  with  clay  and 
fragments  of  brick ;  attachment  of  the  nozzles ; 
plastering  of  all  cracks  with  loam;   gradual 
charging  with  long  semi-cylindrical  spoons, 
through  openings  in  the  elbows;   closing  of 
these  and  other  openings;   accumulation  for 
the  first  two  or  three  hours  of  zinc  powder  in 
the  cold  necks  or  nozzles,  and  its  removal  by 
means  of  an  iron  wire ;  white  heat  in  the  fur- 
nace and  an  increasing  production  of  drops  of 
zinc  for  six  or  eight  hours ;  maintenance  for  an 
equal  period  of  the  maximum  flow;  gradual 
diminution  after  24  hours  from  charging;  open- 
ing of  the  furnace,  and  removal  of  the  liquid 
zinc  to  a  cooler  space ;  raking  out  of  the  resi- 
dues, scraping,  repairing,  or  replacing  of  mnf . 
fles;  fresh  charge;  remelting  of  the  zino  in 
iron  kettles.    In  the  Belgian-Silesian  method, 
a  long  flame  strikes  from  the  fire  box  against 
the  arch,  reverberates  around  the  muffles  back 
to  the  hearth,  and  is  drawn  through  openings  in 
the  latter  into  a  flue  below,  whidi  leads  eitber 
direct  to  the  chimney  or  to  calcining  chambers. 
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This  arrangement  more  completely  utilizes  the 
fuel,  and  rednoes  the  oonsamption  of  coal  to 
from  six  to  eight  parts  for  one  part  of  zinc 
produced.  The  production  is  also  increased, 
and  the  annoying  smoke  is  removed.  The  long 
flame  permits  an  increase  of  the  number  of 
muffles  to  40 ;  and  by  the  use  of  gas  as  fuel 
(see  below)  as  many  as  136  have  been  heated 
successfully  in  a  single  furnace.  The  nozzles 
are  made  like  those  in  the  Belgian  retort  fur- 
naces, so  that  the  zinc,  instead  of  issuing  in 
drops,  and  requiring  to  be  remelted  afterward, 
flows  at  once  into  moulds,  with  less  loss  by  oxi- 
dation. What  zinc  powder  is  formed  is  mostly 
caught  in  balloons  attached  to  the  extremity  of 
the  nozzles.  The  residues  fall,  when  the  fur- 
nace is  cleaned  out,  through  slits  into  ash  pits, 
from  which  their  vapors  are  conducted  away 
through  flues.  A  great  improvement  in  this 
variety  of  the  Silesian  process  has  been  effected 
by  the  use  of  gas  producers  instead  of  ordinary 
grates.  The  Siemens  regenerative  gas  furnace 
has  been  adapted  for  the  purpose,  with  the 
advantages  of  a  great  gain  in  fuel,  and  an  in- 
creased durability  of  the  muffles,  which  carries 
with  it  a  diminution  both  in  the  cost  of  repairs 
and  in  the  leakage  of  vapors.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  apparatus  requires  large  expendi- 
ture in  construction,  careful  adjustments,  and 
skill  and  faithfulness  in  attendance.  Zinc  ox- 
ide, which  accumulates  in  the  regenerators, 
requires  to  be  removed.  The  Siemens  appa- 
ratus, invaluable  for  metallurgical  operations 
requiring  the  very  highest  temperatures,  can 
be  advantageously  replaced  in  the  present  case 
by  the  simpler  gas  producer  of  Boetius,  shown 
above  in  connection  with  the  Hasenclever  fur- 
nace. The  general  operations  of  distillation 
by  the  Belgian-Silesian  method  resemble  those 
of  the  old  Silesian,  except  as  to  the  liquid 
zinc,  mentioned  above.  The  following  exam- 
ples will  show  the  economy  of  the  process: 
1.  Furnace  with  ordinary  grate  (requiring  a 
long-flame  coal):  24  muffles;  daily  charge, 
680  kilos  of  calamine,  containing  50  per  cent. 
zino,  of  which  89*2  per  cent,  is  obtained ;  con- 
sumption of  coal  for  reduction,  150  kilos;  for 
fuel,  1,808  kilos;  0*4  muffle  and  2  nozzles  de- 
stroyed daily.  The  consumption  of  fuel  is  to 
the  product  of  zinc  about  as  8 : 1.  2.  Furnace 
with  Siemens  regenerators :  72  muffles ;  dura- 
tion of  campaign,  2,798  days;  daily  destruc- 
tion of  muffles,  1-1 ;  ore  treated  daily  per  muf- 
fle, 28*24  kilos;  zinc  produced,  11*18  kilos; 
percentage  of  zinc  in  ore,  48 ;  of  yield,  about 
42  per  cent,  {i,  «.,  a  loss  of  about  13  per  cent, 
of  the  zinc  in  the  ore) ;  consumption  of  fuel 
per  unit  of  zinc,  5*34  units.  8.  Furnace  with 
BoStius  producer:  136  muffles;  ores  contain- 
ing 50  per  cent,  yield  41  per  cent,  of  zinc; 
groportion  of  fuel  to  zinc,  5  to  6 : 1. — The 
Belgian  system  of  distillation  is  conducted  in 
inclined  cylindrical  retorts,  disposed  in  rows 
above  the  fireplace,  and  provided  with  fire- 
clay nozzles  or  condensers,  over  the  outer  ends 
of  which  conical  tubes  (balloons,  caps,  or  **  pro- 


Fio.  2.— Section  of  Belgian 
Furnace. 


longs  ^0  ot  sheet  iron  are  placed  during  the 
operation.  The  ordinary  form  is  shown  in 
fig.  2,  which  presents  a  section  from  front  to 
rear.  In  this  furnace 
the  eight  retorts,  a\ 
of  the  lowest  row  are 
left  empty,  to  serve 
as  ** protectors"  and 
regulators  of  the  tem- 
perature, by  means 
of  openings  in  them, 
through  which  the 
flame  may  be  drawn 
at  will.  Above  them 
are  61  useful  retorts, 
a.  A  very  impor- 
tant matter  in  this 
process  is  the  manu- 
facture of  the  retorts, 
which  are  formed 
from  a  carefully  pre- 
pared mass  of  clay, 
chamotte  (dried  or 
burnt  clay  in  sharp 
fragments),  and  wa- 
ter, kneaded,  and  af- 
ter some  weeks  re- 
kneaded,  &c.  Coke 
powder  may  be  add- 
ed, to  give  solidity,  imperviousness  to  zino 
vapors,  and  smooth  surface.  A  good  compo- 
sition, used  at  Engis,  is  80  raw  clay,  27  cha- 
motte, 18  coke,  15  old  retort  material,  10 
sand.  From  this  mass  the  retorts  are  formed 
either  by  machinery  (a  core  being  pressed 
into  a  mould  flUed  with  the  material,  or  the 
clay  being  pressed  over  a  mandrel,  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  lead  pipes,  or  massive  cylin- 
ders of  clay  being  bored  out),  or  by  hand,  in 
various  ways,  the  best  of  which,  at  least  for 
some  materials,  appears  to  be  the  building  up 
of  the  retort,  like  a  circular  tower,  by  winding 
spirally  around  its  upper  edge  a  succession  of 
long  rolls  of  plastic  clay.  This  is  the  method 
in  the  Lehigh  works  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.  The 
proper  drying  of  the  retorts  requires  months, 
the  longer  the  better.  It  is  performed  in  large 
heated  chambers.  They  are  highly  heated  just 
before  use,  and  are  introduced  glowing  into 
the  furnace.  Recently  more  silicious  materials 
(up  to  94  per  cent,  silica)  have  been  employed 
in  Belgium,  with  gain  in  durability  and  saving 
of  cost.  The  stages  of  the  distillation  are  as 
follows:  The  furnace  is  gradually  heated  for 
two  days,  the  retorts  being  empty.  (The  ma- 
terial of  the  retorts  first  put  in,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  campaign,  shoula  contain  no  coke  or 
anthracite,  since  this  would  bum  up  while  the 
retorts  were  thus  heated  empty.)  The  charges 
are  then  gradually  introduced  by  means  of 
semi-cylin&cal  spoons,  the  nozzles  being  re- 
moved for  this  pnrpose.  The  lower  rows  of 
retorts  are  most  heavily  charged  with  ore. 
The  furnace  attains  its  full  productive  capacity 
on  the  13th  or  14th  day.  After  charging,  the 
condensers  are  attached,  and  when  the  zino 
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flame  makes  its  appearance  through  tliese,  the 
sheet-iron  prolongs  are  added.  The  liquid  zinc 
is  drawn  from  the  condensers  at  intervals  into 
ladles,  skimmed,  and  cast  into  ingots.  When 
the  distillation  in  each  retort  is  complete,  the 
condenser  is  removed  and  cleaned,  and  the  resi- 
dues are  scraped  out  of  the  retort.  A  row  can 
he  emptied  in  10  to  15  minutes.  The  residues 
from  the  uppermost  are  the  richest.  The  re- 
tort is  then  patched  or  replaced,  if  damaged. 
The  destruction  of  the  furnace  ends  the  cam- 
paign. The  following  examples  show  the 
working  of  the  process :  1.  £ngis.  New  dou- 
ble furnace,  92  retorts ;  day  charge,  400  kilos 
ore  (calamine  and  blended  72  kilos  rich  scraps, 
and  166  kilos  coal  for  reduction;  night  charge 

ithe  furnace  being  hotter),  600  kilos  ore. 
)harging  from  6  to  9.15  A.  M.  First  tap  at  1 
P.  M.,  second  at  4.80,  third  at  6.  Length  of 
campaign,  150  to  180  days ;  production,  82,910 
kilos  zinc  from  285,620  of  ore,  containing  40*82 
per  cent,  zinc ;  loss,  11*28  per  cent. ;  consump- 
tion for  100  kilos  zinc  produced,  5*8  hectolitres 
coal  for  fuel,  1*8  hectolitres  coal  for  reduction ; 
cost  of  treatment,  88*97  francs.  2.  Other  Bel- 
gian works.  Furnaces  with  70  retorts,  taking 
1,800  kilos  of  charge  per  24  hours  (ore  contain- 
ing 47  to  48  per  cent,  zinc),  use  700  kilos  of 
.  coal  for  reduction  and  2,000  as  fuel,  and  pro- 
duce 470  to  480  kilos  of  zinc ;  say  18  per  cent, 
gross  loss,  which  is  reduced  by  subsequent 
treatment  of  the  residues.  New  furnaces  with 
164  retorts  produce  in  24  hours  1,050  kilos 
of  zinc  with  4,000  kilos  of  fuel.  Furnaces 
which  are  heated  with  gas  producers  jrield  the 
same  quantity  of  zinc  with  8,000  kilos  of  fuel. 
As  compared  with  the  Silesian  process,  the 
Belgian  requires  less  fuel,  but  a  longer  flame, 
owing  to  the  greater  distance  of  the  retorts 
from  the  fire;  a  larger  quantity  and  more 
refractory  quality  of  clay;  a  finely  crushed 
charge;  richer  ores,  on  account  of  the  expense 
for  fuel  and  clay ;  and  greater  skill  and  endu- 
rance of  workmen.  On  the  other  hand,  it  fur- 
nishes a  more  rapid  and  complete  extraction. — 
The  mines  worked  by  the  Lehigh  zinc  company 
are  in  Lehigh  co..  Pa.,  in  a  valley  from  two  to 
three  miles  broad,  and  four  miles  south  of 
Bethlehem.  The  north  and  south  boundaries 
of  the  valley  are  syeuitio  hills,  and  between 
these  a  dolomitic  limestone,  underlaid  by  slate, 
Potsdam  sandstone,  and  syenite,  in  downward 
order,  is  the  outcropping  rock.  In  this  lime- 
stone the  zinc  deposits  occur,  in  nearly  vertical 
bodies,  along  an  anticlinal  axis.  They  comprise 
a  massive  light-colored  blende  of  waxy  lustre, 
and  smithsonite  and  calamine,  in  pure,  earthy, 
and  argillaceous  varieties,  up  to  a  compact,  unc- 
tuous clay,  containing  from  26  to  82  per  cent, 
of  zinc  The  first  discovery  was  made  by  Prof. 
W.  T.  Roepper  in  1846,  and  the  property  was 
bought  by  the  present  company  in  1861,  since 
when  it  has  been  regularly  worked.  About 
20,000  tons  of  ore  are  extracted  annually.  The 
chief  difficulty  of  mining  is  the  large  quantity  of 
water,  which  flows  imderground  in  rivers  into 


the  mines,  all  the  wells  and  surface  streams 
of  the  neighborhood  having  been  drained.  At 
intervals  since  1854  pumping  engines  of  in- 
creased power  have  been  erected,  until  in  1871 
the  climax  was  reached  with  the  largest  mine- 
pumping  engine  in  the  world,  the  diameter  of 
the  steam  cylinder  being  110  in.  and  the  stroke 
10  ft.,  the  power  at  60  lbs.  steam  8,000  horse 
power,  and  the  ordinary  capacity  at  consider- 
ably lower  pressure  17,000  gallons  of  water 
lifted  per  minute  from  a  depth  of  800  ft.  The 
mechanical  and  metallurgical  treatment  of  the 
ore  is  described  in  a  paper  in  vol.  L  of  the 
"Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers."  The  following  is  a  brief 
outline.  The  blende  is  crushed  in  a  Blake^s 
crusher,  and  passed  over  a  sieve  with  one  mesh 
to  the  inch.  The  larger  pieces,  passing  over 
the  sieve,  are  separated  by  hand  from  gangue, 
and  sent  directly  to  the  furnaces,  or  roasted  in 
heaps  of  50  tons.  The  silicates  and  carbonates 
are  washed  and  sized,  and  the  larger  pieces 
sent  to  the  furnaces,  the  fine  stuff  being  con- 
centrated in  buddies  or  jigs.  For  the  manufac- 
ture of  spelter,  the  heap-roasted  and  also  the 
screened  blende  are  thoroughly  roasted  in  re- 
verberatories,  with  the  addition  of  40  per  cent, 
of  coal  dust.  The  silicates  and  carbonates  are 
calcined  in  kilns,  and  then  crushed  with  40  per 
cent,  of  coal  and  sifted,  before  charging  into 
the  retorts.  The  ordinary  Belgian  process  of 
distillation  is  employed.  Each  furnace  con- 
tains 56  retorts,  in  seven  rows,  besides  a  bot- 
tom row  of  six  protectors  or  "  cannons,"  which 
are  not  charged.  The  retorts  are  42  in.  lon^, 
9  in.  exterior  and  6  in.  interior  diameter,  made 
of  a  mixture  of  fresh  fire  clay  and  ground  frag- 
ments of  old  retorts,  and  provided  with  con- 
densers or  nozzles,  16  in.  long,  6  in.  diameter 
at  the  largest  and  8  in.  at  the  smallest  end. 
The  furnaces  are  in  groups  of  four,  with  inter- 
nal walls  of  fire  brick  and  external  of  common 
brick  lined  with  fire  brick.  The  slant  of  the 
retorts  varies  with  the  quality  of  the  ore,  but 
is  generally  from  8  to  6  in.  from  the  rear  to 
the  front.  Of  the  mixture  of  ore  (47  per  cent. 
zinc)  and  coal  40  lbs.  is  charged  every  12  hoars 
into  each  retort,  except  the  upper  row,  which 
are  charged  every  24  hours  with  skimmings, 
&c.,  containing  from  60  to  65  per  cent,  of  zinc. 
As  soon  as  zinc  vapors  are  seen  burning  at  the 
ends  of  the  condensers,  prolongs  or  conical 
caps  of  sheet  iron  are  put  on.  Every  12  hours 
the  zinc  is  collected  in  ladles  and  poured  into 
ingot  moulds,  7  by  24  by  1  in.,  containing  40  to 
45  lbs.  The  chemical  reactions  are  described  as 
follows.  The  air  introduced  with  the  charge 
causes  an  imperfect  combustion  of  a  portion  of 
the  carbon  present,  forming  carbonic  oxide, 
which  reduces  oxide  of  zinc  to  a  metallic  state, 
and  forms  carbonic  acid.  There  are  then  pres- 
ent in  the  retort,  at  a  high  temperature,  oxide 
of  zinc,  carbon,  and  carbonic  oxide.  By  the 
reduction  of  two  equivalents  of  the  former, 
one  equivalent  of  carbonic  oxide  is  converted 
into  carbonic  acid,  and  one  of  carbon  into  oar^ 
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bonio  oxide;  and  bo  the  process  continaes,  re- 
peating itself  until  the  zino  oxide  has  been  com- 
pletely reduced.  Carbonate  and  silicate  ores, 
containing  47  per  cent,  of  zinc,  yield  actually 
from  84  to  85  per  cent. ;  blende  of  the  same 
richness  yields  83  to  34  per  cent.,  its  smaller 
yield  being  due  to  the  proportion  of  sulphur 
left  in  it,  even  after  careful  roasting.  The 
spelter  works  deliver  about  65  cwt.  daily  to  the 
rolling  miU,  where  it  is  remelted  in  a  reverbe- 
ratory  and  run  into  shallow  moulds.  Rolled 
down  to  the  desired  thickness,  and  annealed 
and  trimmed,  the  sheets  are  packed  in  casks, 
containing  1,200  lbs.  each.  The  same  com- 
pany manufactures  zino  white.  Its  product 
since  1868  has  been  47,191,829  lbs.  of  oxide 
and  84,988,717  lbs.  of  spelter;  in  1875  it  was 
1,988,600  lbs.  of  oxide  and  8,870,641  lbs.  of 
spelter.  The  New  Jersey  zinc^  company,  hav- 
ing mines  near  Franklin,  N.  J.,  both  of  cala- 
mine and  of  red  zinc  ore,  manufactures  at  its 
works  in  Newark  oxide,  spelter,  and  (from 
the  residues  of  the  zinc  manufacture)  f  ranklin- 
ite  iron  and  spiegeleisen.  (See  Fbankunite.) 
The  product  of  oxide  and  spelter  by  this  com- 
pany has  been  in  24  years,  from  January, 
1852,  to  the  end  of  1875,  61,480  tons  (of  2,000 
lbs.)  of  oxide,  and  in  12  years,  from  May  17, 
1864,  to  the  end  of  1875,  5,980  tons  of  spelter. 
The  mines  of  this  company  are  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  zinc  mines  in  the  coun- 
try, presenting  a  vein  of  great  size  and  length, 
filled  with  massive  ore  (silicates,  red  oxide, 
and  franklinite).  The  Passaic  zinc  company 
(mines  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  J.,  works  at  Oom- 
munipaw,  near  Jersey  City)  began  operations 
in  1855.  The  company  works  two  veins,  re- 
spectively 40  and  20  ft.  wide,  by  open  pits  and 
cuts  (present  maximum  depth,  180  ft.),  extract- 
ing 5,000  or  6,000  tons  of  silicate  and  oxide 
per  annum.  The  (Belgian)  spelter  furnaces 
are  in  two  stacks  of  four  each,  back  to  back, 
70  retorts  in  each  furnace.  There  are  also 
about  50  furnaces  for  making  zinc  white ;  and 
a  rolling  mill  for  sheet  zinc  was  finished  in 
1876.  The  total  product  of  oxide  since  1855 
has  been  between  80,000  and  85,000  tons,  of 
which  two  thirds  was  produced  within  the  last 
ten  years.  The  spelter  manufacture  was  be- 
gun in  October,  1874,  and  about  900  tons  had 
been  produced  down  to  the  end  of  1875.  The 
best  spelter  of  this  company  is  exceedingly 
pure.  The  ores  yield  86  per  cent.,  which  is 
said  to  be  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  total 
quantity  of  zinc  contained  in  them.  The  Ber- 
gen Port  zinc  company,  at  Bergen  Port,  N.  J., 
manufactures  spelter  and  oxide,  employing  for 
the  former  the  Lehigh  ore,  from  a  mine  ad- 
joining that  of  the  Lehigh  zinc  company  at 
Friedensville,  Pa.  The  product  in  1875  was 
600  tons  of  spelter  and  1,000  tons  of  oxide. — 
An  important  centre  of  zinc  production  in  the 
United  States  is  La  Salle,  III.,  where  several 
establishments  treat  the  ores  (both  blende  and 
calamine)  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  which  are 
brought  to  this  point  on  account  of  the  avail- 


ability of  cheap  coal.  The  most  important 
works  are  those  of.  the  Matthiessen  and  He- 
geler  zinc  company,  which  were  first  estab- 
lished in  1857,  the  earliest  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  except  an  unsuccessful  furnace  at  Min- 
eral Point,  Wis.  This  company  manufactures 
spelter  and  sheet  zinc,  in  gas  furnaces  built 
after  a  special  design  of  the  proprietors,  and 
strictly  neither  Silesian  nor  Belgian  in  prin- 
ciple. The  product  in  1874  was  8,108,062  lbs. 
of  spelter;  in  1875,  7,845,992  lbs.  of  spelter 
(7,412,182  lbs.  of  sheet  zinc,  principally  made 
from  the  spelter  produced  at  the  works).  In 
1867  the  product  was  a  little  over  2,000,000 
lbs.  of  spelter  (sheet  zinc,  about  2,000  lbs.). 
It  has  steadily  increased  since.  The  La  Salle 
(formerly  the  Mineral  Point)  zinc  company 
has  six  Belgian  furnaces,  containing  82  to  96 
retorts  each,  and  a  rolling  mill  started  in  Octo- 
ber, 1875.  The  works  of  Robert  Lanyon  and 
CO.,  at  La  Salle,  comprise  four  Belgian  fur- 
naces ;  those  of  the  Illinois  zinc  company,  at 
Peru,  near  La  Salle,  have  the  same  capacity. 
The  ores  employed  by  all  these  works  are 
chiefiy  carbonate  and  blende,  associated  with 
lead  ore  (principally  galena),  iron  pyrites,  and 
iron  oxides,  from  S.  "W.  Wisconsin.  Blende 
and  carbonate,  and,  by  the  Illinois  company 
in  particular,  hydrous  silicate,  are  also  brought 
from  Missouri.  The  Chicago  zinc  and  mining 
company,  at  Cherokee,  Kansas,  has  four  Bel- 
gian furnaces,  of  102  retorts  each.  The  mines 
are  in  Newton  co.,  Missouri,  and  yield  blende 
containing  50  to  60  per  cent.,  and  silicate  con- 
taining 80  to  40  per  cent,  of  zinc.  The  works 
began  running  about  the  beginning  of  1874, 
and  have  produced  annually  about  2,000,000 
lbs.  of  spelter.  The  Martindale,  Missouri,  and 
Carondelet  companies,  at  St.  Louis,  complete 
the  list  of  the  producing  works  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  some  establishments  which 
buy  spelter  for  the  manufacture  of  sheet  zinc. 
None  of  the  western  works  manufacture  zinc 
white,  this  being  produced  from  the  purer  ores 
of  the  east. — The  manufacture  of  metallic  zinc 
in  the  United  States  is  shown  by  the  following 
table,  compiled  by  Messrs.  Behr  and  Steiner  of 
New  York  from  the  returns  of  the  various 
works.  The  figures  given  include  the  amount 
of  metal  rolled  into  sheets. 

PRODUCT   OF  MKTALLIC   ZIKC   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
IN   1870,   IN   TONS  OF  2,240  LBS. 


WORKS. 


Kew  Jersey  zino  oo 

PvBaiczlnRco 

Bergen  Port  zino  oo 

Lehifrh  zinc  oo 

Bamford  brothers 

Matthiessen  and  Hegeler  zinc  oo. 

La  Balle  zinc  oo 

Kobert  Lanyon  and  co 

Illinois  zinc  co 

Martindale  zinc  co 

Missouri  zinc  CO 

Carondelet  zinc  co 

Chicago  zino  and  mining  co 


Locality. 


Total. 


Newark,  N.J 

625 

Commnnipaw.N.J. 

TOO 

Bergen  Fort,  N.J. 
Bethlehem,  Pa 

812 

1,605 

Near  Lancaster,  Pa. 

54 

La  Salle,  lU 

8,600 

La  Salle,  111 

1,829 

La  Salle,  III 

881 

Pern,  111 

1,860 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1,620 

StLonls,Mo 

v-«» 

StLoui^Mo 

960 

Cherokee,  Kansas.. 

1,056 

14,817 
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The  importations  of  Silesian  spelter,  which 
have  averaged  8,400  tons  per  annam  since 
1862,  amounted  in  1875  to  only  540  tons.  The 
total  annual  prodact  of  zinc  in  Europe  is  over 
150,000  tons,  of  which  about  half  is  produced 
in  the  German  empire. — Zinc  White.  The  use 
of  zinc  oxide  as  a  substitute  for  white  lead 
was  first  suggested  by  Oourtois,  a  manufac- 
turer of  Diion,  near  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. M.  Leclaire,  a  house  painter  of  Paris, 
some  years  later  devised  a  cheap  method  of 
producing  it,  by  heating  zinc  in  retorts  and 
exposing  the  escaping  vapors  to  a  current  of 
air,  drawn  by  a  chimney  or  exhausting  fan 
through  the  condensing  apparatus.  He  also 
prepared  a  drying  oil  suitable  for  its  use,  by 
boiling  linseed  oil  with  about  5  per  cent,  of 
oxide  of  manganese,  and  furthermore  substi- 
tuted new  yellow  and  green  unchangeable  pig- 
ments for  the  poisonous  ones  containing  lead, 
copper,  or  arsenic.  The  chief  excellence  of 
zinc  white  is  its  brilliant  lustre  and  its  free- 
dom from  discoloration  when  exposed  to  sul- 
phuretted vapors,  which  turn  lead  paint  black. 
Magnesia,  or  a  mixture  of  the  chloride  and 
sulphate  of  zinc  in  small  proportions,  may  be 
boiled  in  linseed  oil,  instead  of  manganese,  to 
form  a  suitable  drying  oil.  The  Europeans 
still  employ  metallic  zinc  for  this  manufacture, 
and  by  selecting  the  purest  spelter  make  the 
best  varieties  of  zinc  white.  Such  is  the  blane 
de  neige  or  **  snow  white  "  of  the  French,  used 
by  painters  instead  of  **  silver  white.^'  The 
ordinary  zinc  white,  and  "stone  gray"  and 
"gray  oxide"  of  the  English,  are  less  pure. 
Stone  gray  is  used  as  a  ground  color  for  walls, 
iron  work,  &c.,  and  gray  oxide  for  painting 
ships  and  as  a  ground  color  on  stone  or  ce- 
ment. The  manufacture  of  zinc  white  from 
natural  oxide  or  oxidized  ores  can  only  be 
practised  with  pure  materials  and  a  smokeless 
fuel.  The  following  outline  of  the  process  as 
carried  on  at  the  Lehigh  works.  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  will  suffice  as  an  example.  The  ores  used 
for  this  purpose  (20  per  cent,  zinc)  are  mixed 
with  60  per  cent,  pea  or  dust  coal,  rolled,  and 
screened;  and  the  fine  and  coarse  ores  are 
treated  separately  though  similarly.  The  fur- 
naces are  single  or  double  reverberatories,  in 
which  the  charge  is  placed  on  heavy  rolled- 
iron  grates,  with  perforations  for  the  passage 
of  air.  The  charge  is,  for  the  single  furnaces 
(6  ft.  by  3),  240  lbs.  of  ore,  120  lbs.  of  anthra- 
cite, and  100  lbs.  of  pea  coal  as  a  bed ;  for  the 
double  ores  (16  ft.  by  6),  640  lbs.  of  ore,  820 
lbs.  of  coal,  240  lbs.  of  pea  coal.  No  fluxes 
are  added,  the  object  being  to  keep  the  charge 
from  becoming  impervious  to  the  blast,  which 
is  furnished  by  four  fan  blowers.  The  process 
lasts  four  hours  for  each  charge.  A  workman 
tends  four  furnaces,  cleaning  and  charging  one 
each  hour.  The  chemical  reactions  give  a  cu- 
rious instance  of  the  performance  of  reduc- 
tion and  oxidation  in  the  same  furnace  at  the 
same  time.  The  blast  first  oxidizes  the  lowest 
ooal  to  carbonic  acid,  which,  passing  upward 


through  the  bed  of  coal,  is  reduced  to  carbonic 
oxide.  This  reduces  the  zincic  oxide  of  the 
ore  to  metallic  zinc,  becoming  itself  carbonic 
acid  again.  The  zinc  volatilizes  at  the  high 
temperature  resulting ;  and  its  heated  vapors, 
uniting  with  the  carbonic  acid,  are  again  oxi- 
dized. The  oxide  thus  formed  is  carried  along 
a  conducting  channel  over  a  sheet  of  water 
into  a  cooling  tower,  75  ft.  high  and  80  ft  in 
circumference  at  the  base.  Much  of  the  damp, 
impure  oxide  settles  in  this  tower ;  the  remain- 
der is  conveyed  down  another  tower,  50  ft. 
high,  and  by  an  exhaust  fan  is  forced  through 
another  channel,  or  cooling  chamber  floored 
with  sheet  zinc,  on  which  another  portion  of 
impure  oxide  collects.  The  remainder  is  car- 
ried forward  by  the  draft  into  the  bag  room, 
where  a  large  number  of  muslin  bags,  80  ft. 
long,  are  susp^ded  vertically  from  the  sheet- 
iron  tubes  conveying  the  oxide.  Through 
these  bags  the  air  and  gases  of  the  draft  leak 
out,  while  the  flocoulent  zinc-white  powder 
is  retained.  The  bags  are  shaken  every  four 
hours,  and  the  oxide  is  removed.  By  a  similar 
method  the  red  oxide  ores  of  New  Jersey  are 
manufactured  into  zinc  white ;  and  a  few  years 
ago  a  considerable  amount  of  so-called  Bart- 
lett  oxide,  containing  both  Zinc  and  lead,  and 
highly  recommended  for  paint,  was  manufac- 
tured from  the  ore  of  a  mine  in  North  Caro- 
lina, which  consisted  of  an  intimate  mixture 
of  galena  and  zinc  blende,  in  fortunately  suit- 
able proportions.  The  mine  is  at  present  idle 
(1876),  and  the  product,  under  that  name,  is  no 
longer  in  market ;  but  it  is  said  that  galena  ia 
now  sometimes  mixed  with  zinc  ores,  to  pro- 
duce an  oxide  superior  to  white  lead  for  vul- 
canizing rubber  and  for  painting  surfaces  ex- 
posed to  the  weather.  Zinc  white  is  often 
mixed  with  barytes  or  white  lead;  and  besides 
its  use  as  paint,  it  has  been  applied  as  a  mastic 
for  metallic  joints,  as  glazing  for  pottery,  as 
enamel  for  papers  and  cardboards  in  place  of 
lead  or  barium  carbonate,  and  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  artificial  gems  and  glass  instead  of 
lead  or  other  metallic  oxides. 

ZINGARELLI,  Bfleold,  an  Italian  composer, 
born  in  Rome,  April  4,  1752,  died  in  Naples, 
May  5, 1887.  He  composed  the  opera  of  Man- 
tezuma  in  1781,  followed  by  numerous  other 
operas  for  Italian  theatres,  and  produced  his 
Antigone  unsuccessfully  in  Paris  in  1789.  He 
became  musical  director  of  the  chapel  of  the 
Vatican  in  1804,  in  1818  director  of  the  new 
conservatory  in  Naples,  and  in  1816  musical 
director  at  the  cathedral.  He  composed  about 
16  operas,  besides  many  cantatas  and  oratorios, 
and  a  variety  of  church  music. 

ZINGIS  KHAN.    See  Genghis  Khan. 

ZIinnA  (named  after  J.  G.  Zinn,  a  German 
botanist),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  composite 
family,  of  which  there  are  about  12  species, 
belonging  to  the  Mexican  flora,  though  some 
occur  along  our  southern  boundary,  and  a  few- 
are  sufficiently  ornamental  to  be  popular  gar- 
den plants.    They  are  mostly  annuals,  with 
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opposite,  sessile,  entire  leaves,  and  the  namer- 
ous  branches  each  terminated  by  a  solitary 
head  of  flowers ;  the  several  rays  are  persis- 
tent, becoming  dry  and  papery,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  conical,  prominent  disk,  which 
in  the  normal  state  is  crowded  with  small 
tabular  florets.  The  best  known  species  is  Z, 
elegans^  introduced  into  cultivation  late  in  the 


FUmt  of  Double  SUniila  (Zinnia  elegans). 

last  century ;  it  forms  a  much-branching  plant, 
and  as  formerly  cultivated  its  branches  were 
terminated  by  a  rather  coarse  but  showy  flow- 
er (properly  head  of  flowers),  2  to  8  in.  across, 
with  rays  varying  from  white  through  red  and 
yellow  to  deep  purple  and  orange ;  but  as  it 
began  to  ripen  seeds  it  became  unsightly  from 


Doable  Onnlft  (Zinnia  elegans). 

the  dull  color  of  its  growing  and  very  conspio- 
110U8  disk.  About  a  dozen  years  ago  double- 
flowered  varieties  were  obtained,  in  which  the 
disk  produced  ray  or  broad  and  showy  florets, 
making  an  improvement  quite  as  striking  as 
any  in  floriculture,  and  the  plant,  which  in  its 
single  state  was  barely  tolerated,  is  now  high- 
Jy  prized ;  its  flowers,  thoroughly  double,  pre- 


Bingle  Zinnia  (Zinnia  elegans). 


sent  much  the  appearance  of  those  of  a  well 
formed  small  dahlia,  with  a  similar  range  of 
colors  and  shades ;  they  are  capable  of  produ- 
cing brilliant  effects 
when  planted  in  mass- 
es, affording  a  pro- 
fusion of  bloom, 
which  is  continued  all 
summer.  Among  oth- 
er species  sometimes 
cultivated  are  Z.  mul- 
tiflora^  with  red-pur- 
ple rays,  and  Z,  an- 
gustifolia^  which  ap- 
pears in  the  cata- 
logues as  Z.  aurea 
and  Z,  Mexkana^  and 
its  double  form  as  Z. 
ffoiigeana;  the  latter 
is  a  widely  spreading 
and  much-branched  plant,  with  small  heads  of 
orange-yellow  flowers,  which  in  the  double 
ones  are  very  showy.  All  are  readily  raised 
from  seed,  and  succeed  in  any  garden  soil. 

ZINZENDORF,  NikaUiu  Ludwlg,  count,  a  bish- 
op of  the  Moravians,  born  in  Dresden,  May 
26,  1700,  died  at  Hermhut,  May  9,  1760.  His 
father,  a  Saxon  minister  of  state,  died  when 
the  son  was  very  young,  and  the  latter  was 
brought  up  by  his  grandmother,  the  baroness 
Gersdorf,  an  earnest  disciple  of  Spener,  who 
was  also  the  young  count's  godfather.  At  the 
age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  the  padagogium 
at  Halle,  then  under  the  celebrated  Francke, 
where  his  former  religions  impressions  devel- 
oped into  enthusiasm.^  He  was  removed  by 
his  uncle  on  tiiis  accoimt  to  the  university  of 
Wittenberg  in  1716,  but  his  feelings  remained 
unchanged ;  and  in  addition  to  his  other  stud- 
ies he  applied  himself  to  theology.  In  1719 
he  left  Wittenberg  and  travelled  through  Hol- 
land and  France,  and  subsequently  described 
his  tour  in  a  work  entitled  "Pilgrimage  of 
Atticus  through  the  World."  In  1721  he  en- 
tered the  electoral  civil  service  at  Dresden,  but 
he  was  still  much  occupied  with  theological 
inquiries  and  devout  exercises.  In  1722  he 
married  the  countess  Renss  von  Ebersdorf ,  and 
in  the  same  year  gave  a  refuge  on  his  estate 
of  Berthelsdorf  in  Upper  Lusatia  to  a  few  Mo- 
ravian families  who  had  fled  from  persecution 
in  their  own  country.  The  settlement  rapidly 
increased,  and  received  the  name  of  Hermhut. 
As  these  settlers  were  not  agreed  in  their  opin- 
ions, Zinzendorf  endeavored  to  establish  a 
union  among  them  on  the  fundamental  truths 
of  Protestantism,  formed  statutes  for  their 
government,  and  was  flnally  received  into  their 
congregation.  He  now  conceived  the  plan  of 
transforming  the  ancient  Moravian  church  into 
an  especial  organization  for  propagating  prao* 
ticid  Christianity.  To  this  end  in  1734  he  went 
under  an  assumed  name  to  Stralsund,  passed 
an  examination  as  a  theological  candidate,  and 
preached  for  the  first  time  in  the  city  church ; 
and  the  same  year  he  was  ordained  at  Tdbin- 
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gen.  He  then  travelled  into  different  conn- 
tries  to  extend  his  society,  and  many  congre- 
gations and  missions  were  founded.  In  1736, 
on  account  of  his  religious  innovations,  he  was 
hanished  from  Saxony,  and  went  to  Berlin. 
While  here  he  was  consecrated  a  hishop  of 
the  Moravian  church.  (See  Moravians.)  In 
1789  he  published  a  kind  of  catechism  entitled 
"The  Good  Word  of  the  Lord,"  and  the  same 
year  made  a  voyage  to  the  islands  of  St.  Thom- 
as and  Santa  Cruz,  where  the  Brethren  had  al- 
ready established  missions.  In  1741,  accom- 
panied by  his  young  daughter  Benigna,  he  be- 
gan preaching  at  Germantown  and  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  and  in  February,  1742,  he  ordained  at 
Oly  tlie  missionaries  Rauch  and  Ruttner.  At 
Shekomeoo  he  established  the  first  Indian  Mo- 
ravian congregation  in  America.  He  returned 
to  Europe  in  1748,  and  made  a  journey  to  Li- 
vonia; but  the  Russian  government  would  not 
allow  him  to  proceed  further.  He  then  made 
several  visits  to  Holland  and  England,  where 
he  spent  more  than  four  years,  and  obtained 
an  act  of  parliament  for  the  protection  of  his 
followers  throughout  the  British  dominions. 
He  also  established  a  Moravian  academy,  and 
obtained  a  committee  of  investigation  into 
the  principles  of  the  sect,  which  declared  the 
Moravian  community  true  adherents  to  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg.  The  number  of  his 
followers  increased,  and  new  missions  were 
established  in  the  East  Indies  and  other  remote 
regions.  He  spent  his  latter  years  at  Herrn- 
hut,  where  he  died  after  an  illness  of  a  few 
days.  His  remains  were  borne  to  the  grave 
by  82  preachers  and  missionaries,  whom  he 
had  reared,  from  Holland,  England,  Ireland, 
North  America,  and  Greenland.  Zinzendorf 
wrote  controversial  works,  narratives  of  his 
own  labors,  numerous  hymns,  &c. — See  Span* 
genberg,  Lehen  des  Graf  en  f^on  Zinzendorf  (BeLr- 
by,  l772-'6;  translated  by  8.  Jackson,  8vo, 
London,  1838);  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  Leben 
dea  Graf  en  von  Zinzendorf,  in  his  Denhmale 
(Berlin,  1830);  and  R.  Ritter,  "Notices  of 
Count  Zinzendorf"  (8vo,  Philadelphia,  1857). 
— His  son.  Count  Christian  Renatus,  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Jena,  and  in 
1744  was  introduced  by  his  father  as  an  elder 
of  the  single  brethren.  He  wrote  many  prac- 
tical soliloquies,  meditations,  and  hymns,  and 
died  at  Westminster,  May  28,  1752. 

ZION,  or  8lM  (Heb.  Tziyon),  MMBt,  one  of 
the  hills  on  which  Jerusalem  is  built.  It  oc- 
cupies the  whole  S.  W.  section  of  the  an- 
cient site  of  the  city,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  valley  of  Hinnom  on  the  west  and  south 
about  150  ft.,  and  above  the  valley  of  Jehosh- 
aphat  on  the  east  about  800  ft.  On  the  south- 
east it  slopes  steeply  in  a  series  of  cultivated 
terraces  to  the  site  of  the  "  king's  gardens," 
the  whole  declivity  being  sown  with  grain  and 
dotted  with  olive  trees.  On  the  east,  over- 
looking the  TyropoBon  valley,  are  precipices 
which  were  anciently  much  higher  than  now. 
To  the  north  alone  was  the  site  anciently  an* 


protected  by  nature,  and  here  it  was  strongly 
fortified  with  towers  by  the  Jebusites.  The 
Tyropoeon  separated  Zion  from  Acra  on  the 
north,  Moriah  on  the  northeast,  and  Ophel  on 
the  east.  (See  Jerusalem.)  Mount  Zion  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  spot  in  Jerusa- 
lem occupied  by  buildings,  and  to  be  the  Salem 
of  Melchisedek.  It  was  captured  from  the  Je- 
busites  by  King  David,  who  made  it  the  seat 
of  his  court  and  the  depository  of  the  ark. 
Hence  it  is  frequently  called  in  Scripture  the 
**  city  of  David  "  and  the  *^  holy  hill."  Its  name 
often  represents  the  whole  of  Jerusalem.  Jo- 
sephus  calls  it  the  ^^  upper  city,"  adding  that  it 
was  known  also  in  his  day  as  the  ^*  upper  mar- 
ket." A  large  part  of  it  is  outside  the  modem 
walls.  Among  the  very  recent  discoveries 
from  the  excavations  made  by  Henry  Mauds- 
ley,  are  a  portion  of  the  old  west  wall  of  the 
city  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  tower 
about  25  ft.  square,  believed  to  indicate  the 
S.  W.  angle  of  the  first  wall.  Connected  with 
this  tower  is  a  rock  scarp  averaging  about  20 
ft.  in  height,  which  has  been  traced  a  consid- 
erable distance  northerly  and  easterly.  At 
the  tower  and  along  the  line  of  the  scarp  are 
many  cisterns.  All  these,  with  a  great  cause- 
way previously  discovered  by  Capt.  Warren, 
connecting  Mount  Zion  with  Mount  Moriah, 
have  a  covering  of  soil  and  debris  of  great 
depth,  at  some  points  50  ft.  For  these  and 
other  recent  discoveries  in  detail,  see  "  Free- 
masonry in  the  Holy  Land"  (New  York, 
1878),  and  the  Palestine  exploration  fund  so- 
ciety's "Quarterly  Statement"  for  January 
and  April,  1875  (London). 

ZIPS  (Hun.  8zepe»\  a  N.  county  of  Hungary, 
in  the  Cis-Tibiscan  circle,  bordering  on  the 
counties  of  84ros,  Abauj,  Toma,  G5m5r,  and 
Lipt6,  and  on  Galicia;  area,  1,404  so.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  175,061,  chiefly  Slovaks  and  Germans. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  highest  part  of  the  Car- 
pathian mountains,  and  has  lai^e  forests.  The 
climate  is  inclement.  The  chief  products  are 
barley,  oats,  peas,  and  potatoes.  There  is  con- 
siderable industry.    Capital,  Leutschau. 

ZIHCONHIH  (named  from  the  mineral  zircon), 
a  rare  metal,  recognized  as  a  peculiar  sub- 
stance by  Klaproth  in  1789,  and  first  separa- 
ted by  Berzelius  in  1824.  It  is  a  component  of 
the  minerals  zircon,  hyacinth,  eudialyte,  poly- 
mignite,  oerstedite,  f ergusonite,  and  oatapleiite. 
The  double  fluoride  of  potassium  and  zirconium 
being  heated  with  potassium,  and  the  residue 
when  cold  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  amorphous  zirconium  falls  as  a  black 
powder.  It  is  purified  by  washing  with  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium,  and  then  with  alcohol. 
Under  the  burnisher  it  takes  a  slight  metallic 
lustre,  and  its  conducting  power  for  electricity 
is  very  low.  Crystallized  zirconium  waa  pre- 
pared by  Troost  in  1865  by  heating  1  part  of 
the  double  fiuoride  of  potassium  and  zirconi- 
um with  li  part  of  aluminum  in  a  plumbago 
crucible  to  the  point  of  fusion  of  iron.  After 
the  operation  the  aluminum  is  found  to  be 
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covered  with  crystalliDe  laminas,  which  may 
be  separated  by  dissolving  the  aluminom  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  Thus  obtained,  zirconium 
is  very  hard,  and  resembles  antimony  in  color, 
lustre,  and  brittleness.  It  is  readily  dissolved 
in  nitromariatio  and  hydrofluoric  acid ;  other 
acids  have  little  effect.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  4r'16,  symbol  Zr,  and  atomic  weight  89*6. 
There  is  one  oxide,  ZrOs,  which  acts  both  as  a 
base  and  as  an  acid.  Its  hydrate  gelatinizes, 
and  dissolves  readily  in  acids.  The  salts  of 
zirconia  have  an  astringent  taste;  they  are 
precipitated  by  the  caastic  alkalies,  and  not  re- 
dissolved  in  excess  of  these.  Infusion  of  galls 
gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  them,  phos- 
phate of  soda  a  white  one.  The  mineral  zir- 
con ranks  among  precious  stones,  its  varieties 
in  appearance  being  brown,  red,  yellow,  gray, 
white,  adamantine,  and  translucent  A  variety 
of  zircon,  called  jargon,  exhibits  in  its  natural 
state  aud  when  fused  with  borax  a  remarkable 
spectrum,  which  was  supposed  by  8orby  to  in- 
dlicate  the  presence  of  a  new  element,  for  which 
he  proposed  the  name  of  jargonium.  Subse- 
quent research  convinced  him  that  the  lines 
in  the  spectrum  were  due  to  the  presence  of 
uranic  oxide,  whence  he  concludes  that  the  snp- 

gosed  jargonium  has  no  existence.  Zirconia 
as  been  employed  as  a  substitute  for  lime  or 
magnesia  in  oxyhydrogen  illumination.  It  is 
very  refractory,  and  possesses  great  radiating 
power.  To  avoid  expense,  only  the  tip  of  the 
cylinder  is  made  of  zirconia. 

ZISRA,  or  ZizkA,  Jdhn,  the  military  leader  of 
the  Hussites,  born  near  the  castle  of  Trocz- 
now,  in  the  circle  of  Bndweis  in  Bohemia, 
about  1360,  died  at  Przibislaw,  Oct.  12,  1424. 
He  was  of  a  noble  Bohemian  family,  and  in 
his  boyhood  lost  an  eye.  At  the  age  of  12  he 
became  a  page  at  the  court  of  FYague,  and 
subsequently  chamberlain.  He  accompanied 
the  body  of  volunteers  which  went  from  Bo- 
hemia and  Hungary  to  join  the  knights  of  the 
Teutonic  order  in  the  war  against  the  Lithu- 
anians and  the  Poles,  and  was  at  the  battle  of 
Tannenberg  on  July  15, 1410,  where  the  knights 
Buffered  a  terrible  defeat.  He  afterward  served 
against  the  Turks  in  Hungary,  then  entered 
the  £nglish  army,  and  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Agincourt  in  1415.  After  this  he  returned 
to  the  Bohemian  court.  He  had  early  em- 
braced the  doctrines  of  the  Hussites,  and  en- 
tered deeply  into  the  feelings  of  resentment 
which  the  execution  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague  excited  throughout  Bohemia.  King 
Wenceslas,  observing  his  perturbation  and  in- 
quiring its  cause,  is  reported  to  have  said  to 
him :  **  If  thou  canst  devise  any  means,  go  and 
avenge  thy  countrymen;  thou  hast  our  free 
permission."  His  hatred  of  the  Roman  Oatho- 
lic  clergy  was  intensified  by  a  private  wrong ; 
for  his  favorite  sister  had  been  seduced  by  a 
monk.  He  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  joined  the  party  under  Nicholas 
of  Hussinetz,  who  took  up  arms  ostensibly  to 
protect  the  person  of  their  king.    The  weak 


and  perplexed  Wenceslas  demanded  that  they 
should  give  up  their  weapons ;  but  he  was  too 
imbecile  to  protect  the  followers  of  the  new 
religion,  and  the  disputes  between  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  Hussites  waxed  fiercer  and 
fiercer.  On  July  80,  1419,  as  a  procession 
of  priests  of  the  latter  was  marching  to  St. 
Stephen's  church,  one  of  them  was  struck  by 
a  stone  which  came  from  the  town  house, 
where  the  magistrates,  who  were  Roman 
Catholics,  were  assembled.  Ziska  and  his  ad- 
herents immediately  stormed  the  building,  and 
threw  18  of  the  city  council  into  the  court- 
yard below,  where  they  were  instantly  mas- 
sacred by  the  mob.  This  was  the  signal  for 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Hussite  war.  Wen- 
ceslas, a  fortnight  later,  died  in  a  tumult  of 
passion,  leaving  Bohemia  without  a  ruler  and 
sundered  by  intestine  war.  For  a  time  every- 
thing was  in  commotion.  Churches  were 
pillaged  by  the  enraged  Hussites,  convents 
burned,  and  altars  overturned ;  and  Prague 
was  besieged  by  the  Hussite  leaders,  Ziska 
and  Nicholas  of  Hussinetz.  A  suspension  of 
arms  was  finally  concluded,  general  liberty 
of  conscience  was  granted,  and  Ziska  retired 
with  his  followers  and  fortified  himself  in 
Pilsen.  Sigismund,  emperor  of  Germany  and 
king  of  Hungary,  brother  of  Wenceslas,  was 
the  next  heir  to  the  Bohemian  throne,  and 
toward  the  close  of  1419  held  a  meeting  of  the 
nobles  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  of  the 
deputies  of  the  cities,  in  which  he  ordered  the 
deputies  from  Prague  to  destroy  the  barricades 
in  the  streets  and  the  fortifications  against  the 
castle.  He  also  removed  all  Hussites  from  of- 
fice, and  repairing  to  Breslau  proclaimed  a  cru- 
sade against  them.  The  spirit  of  the  members 
of  the  new  religion  was  now  roused  to  fanati- 
cism. A  solemn  league  was  formed  at  Pilsen, 
in  which  the  confederates,  in  expectation  of 
the  speedy  coming  of  Christ,  bound  themselves 
to  reject  Sigismund  as  king,  and  to  oppose  any 
sovereign  who  did  not  admit  the  claims  of  the 
laity  to  the  participation  of  the  cup  in  the  holy 
sacrament.  Ziska  formed  his  headquarters  on 
the  top  of  a  steep  mountain  in  southern  Bo- 
hemia, which  received  the  name  of  Mount 
Tabor.  As  vast  numbers  fled  thither  for  safe- 
ty, he  erected  walls  for  the  defence  of  the 
place,  and  this  fortress  has  been  considered  the 
first  essay  in  the  modern  style  of  fortification. 
From  the  name  of  this  mountain  his  followers 
were  called  Taborites,  while  the  more  moder- 
ate Hussites  were  known  as  Calixtines.  The 
first  exploit  of  Ziska  was  the  conquest  of  Prague, 
with  the  exception  of  the  castle ;  and  in  order 
to  defend  the  city  against  Sigismund,  who  was 
approaching  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army,  he 
intrenched  himself  on  the  hill  of  Witkow,  and 
there  on  July  14,  1420,  with  only  4,000  men, 
repeatedly  drove  back  the  enemy  with  great 
loss.  The  place  is  still  called  Ziska's  hill.  The 
emperor  was  finally  obliged  to  conclude  a  tem- 
porary armistice  with  the  citizens  of  Prague, 
and  to  grant  general  liberty  of  conscience.    In 
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1421  Ziska  took  the  castle  of  Pragne,  and  with 
it  gained  possession  of  four  cannon,  the  first 
that  were  introduced  into  Bohemia.  During 
the  same  year  he  lost  the  sight  of  his  remaining 
eye  by  an  arrow,  while  besieging  the  castle  of 
Raby.  This  however  did  not  interfere  with 
his  activity  or  his  generalship.  He  was  carried 
in  a  oar  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  was 
enabled  to  give  orders  for  their  disposition 
from  the  description  of  the  ground  given  him 
by  his  officers,  and  from  his  own  minute  knowl- 
edge of  the  country.  About  the  close  of  1421 
Sigismund  led  a  second  large  army  into  Bo- 
hemia, which  included  a  splendid  body  of  15,- 
000  Hungarian  horse.  A  oattle  took  place  at 
Deutsch-Brod  in  January,  1422,  in  which  the 
imperial  army  was  totally  routed.  Followed 
closely  by  Ziska  in  their  retreat  to  Moravia,  the 
fleeing  troops,  in  crossing  the  Iglawa  on  the  ice, 
broke  through  and  2,000  were  drowned.  He 
repeatedly  vanquished  the  citizens  of  Prague, 
who  were  not  disposed  to  obey  his  orders,  and 
the  uniform  success  of  his  arms  at  last  con- 
vinced Sigismund  that  there  was  no  prospect 
of  the  reduction  of  Bohemia.  The  emperor 
therefore  made  proposals  to  the  blind  general, 
offering  full  religious  liberty  to  the  Hussites, 
and  the  post  of  governor  of  Bohemia  to  him- 
self, witn  numerous  privileges.  Ziska,  who 
saw  with  much  anxiety  the  dissensions  prevail- 
ing among  the  Hussites,  was  not  averse  to  a 
settlement ;  but  before  negotiations  were  con- 
cluded he  was  taken  ill  while  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Przibislaw,  and  died.  Ziska  was  victor 
in  more  than  100  engagements,  and  won  13 
pitched  battles.  Once  only,  at  Eremsir  in  Mo- 
ravia, he  suffered  a  reverse;  and  even  then  all 
the  evil  consequences  were  warded  off  by  the 
skilful  manner  in  wl^ch  he  conducted  his  re- 
treat The  great  stain  upon  his  character  was 
his  cruelty.  He  considered  himself  the  chosen 
instrument  of  the  Lord  to  visit  his  wrath  upon 
the  nations,  and  a  fanaticism  which  asked  no 
mercy  for  its  defenders  gave  none  to  its  op- 
posers.  His  line  of  march  could  be  traced 
through  a  country  laid  waste  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  over  the  ruins  of  plundered  towns. 
One  of  the  dogmas  held  by  his  followers  was, 
**  that  when  all  the  cities  of  the  earth  should 
be  burned  down  and  reduced  to  the  number 
of  five,  then  would  come  the  new  kingdom  of 
the  Lord;  therefore  it  was  now  the  time  of 
vengeance,  and  God  was  a  God  of  wrath." 
The  cries  and  groans  of  the  monks  and  priests 
whom  he  sent  to  the  stake  he  was  wont  to  cdl 
the  bridal  song  of  his  sister.  His  victories 
were  generally  won  by  the  decisive  charge  of 
a  chosen  band  of  his  followers  named  the  in- 
vincible brethren.  Ziska  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Gzaslau,  and  over  his  tomb  his  iron 
battle  axe,  his  favorite  weapon,  was  suspended. 
In  1628  the  tomb  was  overthrown  by  an  im- 
perial order,  and  the  bones  of  Ziska  were  re- 
moved. A  common  story  that  he  ordered  bis 
body  to  be  left  to  the  dogs  and  kites,  and  that 
lus  skin  should  be  used  as  a  drum,  and  that  it 


was  so  used  by  the  Hussites  in  their  subsequent 
wars,  is  a  fable. 

ZITTAU,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mandau,  26  m.  S.  £.  of 
Bautzen ;  pop.  in  1871, 17,869.  It  has  the  most 
beautiful  town  hall  in  Saxony,  with  a  library 
of  80,000  volumes,  and  manufactories  of  cot- 
ton and  woollen  cloths  and  pianos,  extensive 
bleaching  grounds,  iron  works,  and  potteries. 
More  than  1,000  persons  are  employed  in  the 
adjacent  coal  mines. 

ZNATII,  a  city  of  Moravia,  capital  of  a  circle 
of  the  same  name,  and  formerly  of  the  prov- 
"ince,  47  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Vienna;  pop.  in  1870, 
10,600.  It  contains  a  gymnasium  and  a  mili- 
tary academy  of  engineers.  The  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  built  in  the  14th  century,  and  the 
town  hall  are  among  the  most  important  build- 
ings. The  town  has  considerable  trade,  chiefly 
in  produce.  Marmont  here  defeated  the  rear 
guard  of  the  archduke  Oharles,  retreating  from 
Wagram,  July  11,  1809,  and  the  armistice  fol- 
lowed by  the  treaty  of  SohOnbrunn  was  con- 
cluded here  on  July  12. 

ZOAB)  a  village  of  Lawrence  township,  T«is- 
carawas  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  left  bank  of  Tuscara- 
was river  and  the  Ohio  canal,  21  m.  N.  of  the 
Tuscarawas  branch  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burgh raUroad,  90  m.  £.  N.  E.  of  ColarabuSy 
and  65  m.  S.  by  £.  of  Cleveland ;  pop.  in  1870, 
826.  The  village  was  settled  in  1817  by  a  com* 
munity  of  German  inmiigrants  from  WfLrtem- 
berg,  under  the  principal  leadership  of  Joseph 
M.  Bimeler  (originally  Baumeler),  who  died  in 
1858.  They  were  incorporated  in  1888,  under 
the  title  of  *'The  Society  of  Separatists  of 
Zoar,  O.,"  and  are  commercially  known  as  the 
Zoar  society.  The  system  of  the  society  ia 
based  on  a  community  of  property,  with  a 
board  of  three  trustees  for  its  commercial 
management,  and  a  special  committee  of  five 
members  for  its  central  (interior)  government^ 
elected  by  ballot  annually.  The  tract  of  land 
now  held  is  about  7,800  acres.  The  village  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  moderately  inclined 
plane,  and  contains  a  meeting  house,  a  good 
school  building  and  well  conducted  school,  a 
public  garden  with  greenhouse,  a  general  store, 
a  commodious  hotel,  a  woollen  factory,  tan- 
nery, planing  works,  tin,  wagon,  blacksmith, 
cabinet,  carpenter,  and  saddlery  shops,  bakery, 
dairy,  &c.  The  principal  business  of  the  bo- 
ciety  is  general  farming,  with  raidng  and 
breeding  of  live  stock. — See  '*  The  Communis- 
tic Societies  of  the  United  States,"  by  Charles 
Nordhoflf  (New  York,  1875). 

ZODIAC,  an  imaginary  belt  in  the  heavens, 
extending  9°  N.  and  9®  S.  of  the  ecliptic,  with- 
in which  the  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
principal  planets  are  confined.  It  was  divided 
by  the  ancients  into  12  parts  of  80°  each,  des- 
ignated and  indicated  by  arbitrary  signs  as  fol- 
lows :  Aries,  the  Ram,  <=p ;  Taurus,  the  Bull, 
^ ;  Gemini,  the  Twins,  II ;  Cancer,  the  Crab, 
©;  Leo,  the  Lion,  Si ;  Virgo,  the  Virgin,  iiK ; 
Libra,  the  Scales,  ^]  Scorpio,  the  Scorpion, 
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111 ;  Sagittarius,  the  Archer,  i ;  Oapricomos, 
the  Sea  Goat,  V3 ;  Agoarios,  the  Water-Bearer, 
jfff;  and  Rsces,  theFifihes,  ^.  These  names 
were  giyen  from  a  fanoifnl  resemblance  to  the 
objects  designated  which  was  supposed  to  be 
presented  by  the  configuration  of  the  stars. 
This  division  is  still  employed.  The  widtii  of 
the  zodiac  was  originally  determined  by  the 
widest  range  of  planetary  motion  N.  and  8.  of 
the  ecliptic,  for  Venns  is  at  times  nearly  9"*  N. 
of  the  ecliptic  and  at  times  nearly  9^  S.  of  that 
circle.  If  the  motions  of  the  planets  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter  were  considered,  the  zodiac 
would  have  to  be  nearly  70°  wide  instead  of 
18^,  and  would  cover  much  more  than  half  of 
the  celestial  sphere. 

ZODIACAL  UCIHT,  a  trianguUr  track  of  light, 
seen  within  the  tropics,  after  sunset  and  before 
sunrise,  stretching  up  from  the  horizon  CO""  or 
more  according  to  the  season,  its  axis  nearly 
or  quite  corresponding  with  the  ecliptic.  It  is 
of  a  warm,  yellowish  tint,  its  light  stronger  at 
the  central  parts,  and  diffused  toward  the 
boundaries.  In  higher  latitudes  it  is  visible 
under  favorable  circumstances  during  spring 
and  autumn.  It  is  most  conspicuous  when  the 
ecliptic  makes  the  greatest  angle  with  the 
spectator's  horizon,  at  which  time  in  moderate 
latitudes  it  reaches  nearly  to  the  zenith,  having 
near  the  horizon  a  striking  brilliancy,  and 
thence  fading  upward.  Near  the  equator  it 
often  has  at  the  horizon  a  brilliancy  equal  to 
the  sky  in  the  east  as  the  sun  is  about  to  rise. 
— ^The  few  ancient  records  of  this  phenomenon 
are  unsatisfactory.  Pliny  has  been  thought  to 
allude  to  it  under  the  name  of  trahea^  though 
Humboldt  dissents  from  this  supposition.  Kep- 
ler described  it,  and  supposed  it  to  be  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  sun.  Dominique  Oassini  be- 
gan to  notice  it  in  1688,  and  during  11  years 
accumulated  a  greater  mass  of  observations 
than  all  others  together  up  to  those  of  Piazzi 
Smyth  at  Oape  Town  in  1845,  and  later  at 
Teneriffe,  and  of  Jones  in  1868-'5.  Cassini, 
finding,  as  he  supposed,  that  the  northern  edge 
of  the  light  bent  away  more  and  more  from 
the  ecliptic  during  March  and  April,  when  the 
sunh9  equator  was  similarly  increasing  its  incli- 
nation to  the  ecliptic,  concluded  the  cause  to 
be  a  solar  emanation;  and  this  opinion  has 
biassed  and  misled  astronomers  ever  since. 
He  assigned  to  this  emanation  a  lenticular 
shape,  having  in  June  a  diameter  equal  to  that 
of  the  sun,  and  in  March  twice  as  great.  Oas- 
sini gave  to  the  phenomenon  the  name  it  now 
bears.  It  was  noticed  in  1781  by  Mairan,  who 
considered  it  to  be  a  reflection  from  the  sun's 
atmosphere  stretched  out  into  a  flattened  sphe- 
roid. But  Laplace  has  demonstrated  that  this 
is  impossible  from  the  extent  of  the  heavens 
covered  by  the  light,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  fact  that  the  sun's  atmosphere  can  extend 
no  further  than  to  the  orbit  of  a  planet  whose 
periodical  revolution  is  performed  in  the  same 
time  as  the  sun's  rotary  motion  about  its  axis, 
or  in  261  days;  that  is  to  say,  only  as  far  as 
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A  of  Mercury's  distance  from  the  sun.  The 
theory  of  this  philosopher,  which  astronomers 
have  generally  adopted,  is  thus  presented  in  his 
SyaUme  du  mande^  in  connection  with  his  fa- 
mous doctrine  of  the  genesis  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem (see  Nbbuulb  Hypothbbis):  ^*If  in  the 
zones  abandoned  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun 
there  are  any  molecules  too  volatile  to  be  united 
to  each  other  or  to  the  planets,  they  ought,  in 
continuing  to  circulate  around  this  star,  to  offer 
all  the  appearances  of  the  zodiacal  light  with- 
out opposing  any  sensible  resistance  to  the 
different  bo£es  of  the  planetary  system,  either 
on  account  of  their  extreme  rarity,  or  because 
their  motion  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
planets  with  which  they  come  in  contact." 
This  rotating  ring  Laplace  supposed  to  be 
somewhere  between  the  orbits  of  Venus  and 
Mercury.  All  these  theories  are  based  on 
Gassini's  erroneous  conclusion  that  the  axis  of 
this  li^t  has  a  fiixed  relation  to  the  sun's  equa- 
tor. The  remarkable  meteor  shower  of  1888 
gave  an  impulse  to  speculations  respecting  the 
zodiacal  light.  It  was  suspected  that  this  me- 
teoric display  was  owing  to  the  passage  of  the 
earth  through  the  substance  of  the  light.  This 
theory  found  an  advocate  in  Biot,  who  argued 
that  the  earth  then  passed  near  the  node  of 
this  substance.  This  led  J.  0.  bouzeau  to 
question  the  justice  of  Gassini's  conclusion,  and 
in  1844  he  Imnounced  in  the  AstronomUehe 
Kachriehten  that  "  the  supposition  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  light  in  the  plane  of  the  sun's 
equator  does  not  satisfy  the  observations  made," 
and  that  the  cause  of  the  appearance  "  may  he 
more  local  than  has  been  hitherto  supposed." 
Prof.  G.  Piazzi  Smyth  gives,  in  the  "Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,"  vol. 
XX.,  part  iii.,  an  account  of  valuable  observa- 
tions made  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  in  1845. 
— In  April,  1868,  the  Rev.  George  Jones,  chap- 
lain of  the  United  States  Japan  expedition,  be- 
gan in  the  Pacific  ocean  a  series  of  observa- 
tions, which  were  conducted  almost  daily  du- 
ring two  years,  with  results  of  considerable 
import;  841  successful  observations  were 
made,  ^1  of  which  were  charted  down.  They 
are  especially  valuable  from  being,  in  the  ob- 
server's language,  "independent  of  hypothe- 
ses, and  independent  of  each  other."  These 
charts,  together  with  accompanying  explana- 
tions, were  published  as  a  supplementary  vol- 
ume in  the  report  of  that  expedition.  Hum- 
boldt and  others  had  noticed  intermittent  va- 
riations in  the  lustre  of  the  light,  not  in  the 
nature  of  pulsations  so  much  as  of  a  rapid 
fading  away,  and  a  gradual  brightening  again. 
This  appearance  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Jones, 
who  speaks  of  a  swelling  out  laterally  and 
upward  of  the  pyramid,  with  an  increase  of 
brightness  in  the  light  itself;  then  in  a  few 
minutes  a  shrinking  back  of  the  boundaries 
and  a  dimming  of  the  light,  almost  at  times  as 
if  quite  dying  away;  and  so  back  and  forth 
for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  The 
light,  though  stronger  at  the  central  parts, 
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does  not  shade  off  uniformlj  to  the  borders, 
bat  has  two  distinct  degrees  of  lastre — ^a  tri- 
angle within  a  triangle— two  different  kmds  of 
light  as  it  were,  as  if  the  matter  was  more  con- 
densed at  its  central  parts  and  thinned  out  be- 
yond. The  inner  is  termed  by  Mr.  Jones  the 
stronger  light,  and  the  outer  the  diffuse  light. 
These  are  not  bounded  by  sharp  lines,  but  melt 
away  by  degrees;  still  there  is  between  the 
two  a  line  of  greater  suddenness  of  transition, 
while  the  experienced  eye  has  no  difficulty  in 
tracing  the  outer  boundary  of  the  diffuse  light. 
The  stronger  he  found  to  be  approximately  60'' 
in  its  greatest  width,  and  the  diffuse  90^.  The 
data  furnished  by  these  observations  were  as 
follows:  1,  when  his  position  was  N.  of  the 
ecliptic,  the  main  body  of  the  zodiacal  light 
was  on  the  N.  side  of  that  line ;  2,  when  his 
position  was  S.  of  the  ecliptic,  the  main  body 
of  the  zodiacal  light  was  on  the  S.  side  of  that 
Mne;  8,  when  his  position  was  on  or  near  the 
ecliptic,  tho  light  was  equally  divided  by  the 
ecliptic,  or  nearly  so ;  4,  when  by  the  earth's 
rotation  on  its  axis  he  was  during  the  night 
carried  rapidly  to  or  from  the  ecliptic,  the 
change  of  the  apex  and  of  the  direction  of  the 
boundary  lines  was  equally  great,  and  corre- 
sponded to  his  change  of  place;  6,  as  the 
ecliptic  changed  its  position  as  respects  the 
horizon,  the  entire  shape  of  the  light  became 
changed,  which  would  result  from  new  por- 
tions of  the  nebulous  matter  coming  into  posi- 
tion for  giving  him  visible  reflection,  while 
gortions  ktely  visible  were  no  longer  giving 
im  such  a  reflection.  The  first  four  of  these 
results  were  not  absolutely  invariable,  but  the 
exceptions  were  few.  Mr.  Jones  inferred  from 
these  observations  that  the  zodiacal  light  is 
caused  by  a  ring  of  matter  surrounding  the 
earth,  not  the  sun ;  for  the  changes  resulting 
from  the  observer's  change  of  position  on  the 
earth,  as  well  as  from  the  change  of  position 
caused  by  the  earth's  rotation,  seemed  to  him 
much  greater  than  could  be  explained  if  the 
ring  were  not  relatively  near  to  the  earth. 
These  changes  of  appearance  also  seemed  to 
correspond  in  character  with  the  theory  thus 
advanced.  But  it  is  certain  that  no  ring  sur- 
rounding the  earth  could  possibly  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  zodiacal  light  when  these 
are  all  considered  together,  however  competent 
to  explain  the  particular  phenomena  observed 
by  Mr.  Jones.  It  is  to  be  noted  in  particuliu* 
that  the  phenomena  observed  in  high  latitudes, 
though  not  so  striking  as  those  observed  in  low 
latitudes,  are  in  reality  even  more  instructive. 
It  will  be  manifest  that  if  there  were  a  ring 
surrounding  the  earth  at  a  distance  so  moder- 
ate that  a  traveller  in  tropical  regions  could 
recognize  the  zodiacal's  change  of  position  as  he 
passed  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  side 
of  the  equator,  it  would  be  invisible  from  places 
in  high  latitudes.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
writer's  treatise  on  Saturn,  where  the  configu- 
ration of  the  rings  viewed  from  different  Sa- 
tnrnian  latitudes  has  been  carefully  calculated 


(not  merely  surmised  from  general  considera- 
tions). Even  in  moderately  high  latitudes  the 
zodiacal,  if  Mr.  Jones's  theory  were  sound, 
ought  to  be  seen  far  toward  the  8.  point  of  the 
horizon ;  whereas,  so  far  is  this  from  being  the 
case,  that  in  England  the  average  position  of 
the  zodiacal's  axis  in  the  horizon  is  nearly 
identical  with  the  ecliptic. — ^The  most  probable 
interpretation  of  the  zodiacal  light  is  that 
which  regards  it  as  caused  by  multitudes  of 
minute  bodies  travelling  around  the  sun.  At 
the  same  time  two  points  must  be  carefully 
noted.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  phenomena 
of  the  zodiacal  which  indicate  some  resem- 
blance between  its  structure  and  that  of  com- 
ets' tails,  so  that  not  meteoric  matter  alone, 
but  cometic  matter  also,  is  probably  present  in 
it  Secondly,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  matter  forming  the  zodi- 
acal light  travels  on  orbits  of  small  eccentricity 
around  the  sun.  Knowing  that  the  orbits  of 
meteors  extend  far  out  into  space,  even  beyond 
the  orbits  of  Uranus  and  Neptune,  we  must 
suppose  the  meteoric  and  cometic  matter  of 
the  zodiacal  to  travel  on  paths  similarly  eccen- 
tric, so  that  the  matter  composing  the  zodiacal 
light  at  one  time  will  at  another  be  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  its  visible  extent.  This,  indeed, 
so  far  from  introducing  a  difficulty,  helps  to 
remove  one.  For  it  is  manifest  that  according 
to  this  theory  the  zodiacal  light  should  vary 
markedly  in  appearance  from  time  to  time, 
which  is  precisely  what  had  been  observed  and 
had  remained  unexplained  until  the  eccentric 
nature  of  meteoric  orbits  was  recognized.  The 
spectrum  of  the  zodiacal  appears  not  to  be 
monochromatic  as  Angstrdm  supposed,  but 
continuous,  indicating  Siat  tiie  zodiacal  light 
is  reflected  sun  light. 

ZOfiCAf  CicMg)  a  Danish  antiquary,  bom  in 
Jutland,  Dec.  20, 1T55,  died  in  Rome,  Feb.  10, 
1809.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  clergy- 
man, was  educated  at  GOttingen,  started  in 
1782  on  a  numismatic  tour  in  Grermany  and 
Italy  at  the  expense  of  the  Danish  govern- 
ment, and  settled  in  Rome,  where  he  joined  tho 
Catholic  church  in  1788.  He  was  appointed 
interpreter  of  modem  languages  to  the  propa- 
ganda college,  and  published  Nummi  JSgypiii 
Imperatarii  praatantes  in  Museo  Borgiano  Ve- 
litrk  (4to,  Rome,  1787).  Pope  Pius  VI.  oom- 
miFsioned  him  to  explain  the  obelisks,  and  in 
1800  appeared  his  ^eat  work,  De  Origine  et 
Usu  Ohelueorum^  bearing  the  date  of  1797.  In 
1798  he  was  made  consul  general  for  Denmark 
in  the  Papal  States;  and  in  1802  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  in  the  university  of  Kiel, 
but  never  performed  the  duties  of  this  office, 
though  he  received  the  salary.  After  this  he 
published  a  catalogue  of  the  Coptic  manusoriptB 
in  the  library  of  Cardinal  Borgia,  and  also  an 
account  of  the  antique  bass  reliefs  still  remain- 
ing in  Rome,  under  the  titie  of  /  dam-r»lim 
antichi  di  Boma,  ineisi  da  Tomnuuo  Piroli  (2 
vols.,  Rome,  1808).  This  was  translated  into 
German  by  Welcker  (Giessen,  1811-'12),  who 
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in  1817  published  at  Gdttingen  a  nnmber  of 
posthumoas  treatises  of  ZoSga,  and  in  1819  his 
life  and  letters. 

ZOILOSi  an  ancient  critic,  a  native  of  Am- 
phipolis  or  Ephesos,  who  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  centnrj  B.  C.  He  assailed 
the  poems  of  Homer  on  account  of  their  fabu- 
lous and  incredible  stories,  and  was  therefore 
called  Hbmeromastix.  Plato  and  Isocrates 
came  also  under  his  lash,  and  his  writmgs  were 
so  marked  by  illiberalitj  and  asperitj,  that  his 
name  became  proyerbial  for  a  captious  and 
malignant  pretender  to  criticism.  Dionjsius 
of  Ualicamassus,  however,  ranks  him  among 
the  best  critics.  Nothing  has  been  preserved 
of  his  works  except  eight  titles. 

ZOLA,  fiaile.    See  supplement. 

ZOLLVEBEOI  (Ger.  Zoll,  duty,  customs,  and 
Verein^  union),  an  association  of  German  states 
for  the  purpose  of  levying  uniform  customs 
upon  merchandise  imported  from  abroad,  and 
establishing  internal  free  trade.  It  was  con- 
templated in  art  19  of  the  compact  of  the  Ger- 
manic confederation,  and  was  actually  com- 
menced by  Prussia,  which  in  May,  1818,  pro- 
posed to  suppress  all  interior  custom  houses, 
and  to  protect  domestic  industry  and  flOBsure 
revenue  to  the  treasury  by  levying  duties  equiv- 
alent to  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  for- 
eign manufactures,  of  which  nothing  was  te 
be  prohibited,  and  on  this  basis  to  establish 
reciprocal  free  trade  with  other  states.  It 
was  inaugurated  in  1819,  and  was  gradually 
joined  by  a  majority  of  the  states.  In  1865 
Austria,  the  two  Mecklenburgs,  and  the  Hanse 
towns  were  the  only  states  that  had  not  joined 
it.  Separate  treaties  equalized  the  taxation 
of  various  members  of  the  union.  The  maxi- 
mum of  duties  on  imports,  according  to  the 
Prussian  tariff  of  1818,  remained  at  10  per 
cent,  ad  valorem;  but  the  special  imposts  va- 
ried from  time  to  time,  and  in  1851  the  raw 
materials  of  manufactures  were  made  free, 
or  comparatively  so.  Each  state  guarded  the 
frontiers  which  divided  it  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  provided  for  the  collection  of  duties 
within  its  borders.  The  receipts  from  this 
source  were  paid  into  a  common  treasury,  out 
of  which  the  expenses  of  guarding  and  collect- 
ing were  defrayed.  Export  and  transit  duties 
were  also  levied.  The  net  revenue  was  dis- 
tributed in  proportion  to  population,  for  which 
purpose  a  general  census  was  taken  every  three 
years.  Each  state  received  a  greater  revenue 
from  customs  than  it  did  before  joining  the 
Zollverein.  The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  re- 
spective states  met  in  June  every  year  to  settle 
accounts  and  consider  proposed  changes  in  the 
tariff.  The  immense  progress  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry under  this  union  is  described  in  the  ar- 
ticle Germ  ant:  vol.  vii.,  p.  748.  The  Zollve- 
rein treaty  of  May  16,  1866,  was  intended  to 
last  from  Jan.  1,  1866,  till  1877,  but  was  abro- 
gated by  the  war  with  Austria.  A  new  treaty 
with  the  North  German  confederation  was 
aoncladed,  July  8, 1867,  by  Bavaria,  WOrtem- 


berg,  Baden,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt.  It  went 
into  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1868,  and  included 
a  total  population  of  about  89,000,000.  Im- 
port duties  were  reduced,  most  articles  being 
admitted  free.  Foreign  trade  was  promoted 
by  treaties  with  the  principal  commercial  na- 
tions, and  a  treaty  with  Austria  was  concluded 
early  in  1868.  The  union  was  administered 
by  a  council  and  a  parliament  The  council 
consisted  of  delegates  of  its  various  members 
under  the  control  of  Prussia.  In  the  parlia- 
ment Prussia  had  17  votes,  Bavaria  6,  Saxony 
4,  Wtbrtemberg  4,  Baden  8,  Hesse  8,  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin  2,  Brunswick  2,  and  tl^e  other 
states  1  each ;  total,  58.  The  parliament  was 
convened  by  Prussia  at  the  demand  of  one 
third  of  the  members  of  the  council,  and  first 
met  in  Berlin  in  the  spring  of  1868.  The  Zoll- 
verein constituted  a  powerful  bond  between 
northern  and  southern  Germany,  paving  the 
way  for  political  consolidation,  and  was  merged 
in  the  empire.  The  latter  now  forms  one  cus- 
toms and  commercial  union,  excepting  a  few 
peculiarly  situated  localities,  and  the  free  ports 
of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  but  including,  be- 
sides the  states  of  the  empire,  the  grand  duchy 
of  Luxemburg  and  the  Austrian  conomune  of 
Jungholtz  on  the  S.  frontier  of  Bavaria. — See 
Der  deutsehe  Zollvereiny  by  W.  Ditmar  (2  vols., 
Leipsio,  1867),  and  VAllemagne  Sconomique, 
ou  Hutoire  du  ZoUcerein  aUemand,  by  £mile 
Worms  (Paris,  1874). 

z6lTOM  (Ger.  8ohl).  a  county  of  N.  W.  Hun- 
gary, in  the  Ois-Danubian  circle,  bordering  on 
Lipt6,  G6m5r,  Hont,  Bars,  and  Tur6cz;  area, 
about  1,100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  101,968, 
chiefly  Slovaks.  It  is  traversed  by  branches 
of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  by  the  river 
Gran,  which  receives  the  Szalatna  and  numer- 
ous small  rivers.  The  climate  is  cold,  yet  grain 
and  some  wine,  flax,  and  hemp  are  produced, 
and  cattle  and  sheep  abound.  Silver,  gold,  cop- 
per, iron,  sulphur,  vitriol,  and  coal  are  found, 
and  there  are  many  mineral  springs.  Cloth, 
linen,  leather,  and  brandy  are  made,  and  cheese 
is  largely  exported.  The  capital  is  Keusohl 
(Hun.  Betztereze-Bdnyd), 

ZOMBOE,  a  city  of  Hungary,  capital  of  the 
county  of  B&cs,  on  a  wide  plain  near  the  Fran- 
cis canal,  which  connects  Uie  Danube  with  the 
Theiss,  120  m.  S.  of  Pesth;  pop.  in  1870,  24,- 
309,  mostly  Serbs.  It  has  a  United  Greek 
bishop,  severfd  churches,  a  public  library,  an 
orthodox  Greek  normal  school,  fine  county  and 
town  halls,  and  a  large  trade  in  grain  and  cattle. 

ZOMAEiS^  JeaaMs,  a  Byzantine  historian  of 
the  12th  century,  bom  in  Constantinople.  Un- 
der Alexis  Comnenus  he  was  commander  of 
the  imperial  body  guard  and  first  private  sec- 
retary to  the  emperor.  During  the  reign  of 
John  Comnenus  he  entered  a  monastery  on 
Mount  Athos,  and  there  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  retirement  and  study.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  his  Chroniecn  or  Annales  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  A.  D.  1118  (last  ed. 
by  Dindorf ,  Leipsic,  1868),  and  '*  An  Exposition 
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of  the  Bacred  Canons,  and  those  of  the  Apos- 
tlea,  Councils,  Synods,  and  Ecclesiastioal  Fa- 
thers,^'printed  in  G-reek  and  Latin  bj  Beveridge 
in  his  Pandecta  Canonum  (foL,  Oxford,  1672). 

ZOHE  (Gr.  C^v^i  a  belt  or  girdle),  in  the  math- 
ematical sense,  the  circnlar  belt  or  portion  of 
the  surface  of  a  sphere  lying  between  any  two 
parallel  circles  of  the  latter,  or  the  convex  sur- 
face cut  off  to  one  side  by  a  circle  of  the  sphere. 
Owing  to  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  eqoator 
to  the  ecliptic  or  plane  of  the  sun's  path  at  an 
angle  of  28°  28',  the  tropics  have  respectively 
this  distance  N.  and  S.  of  the  equator,  and  when 
the  sun  is  over  either  tropic  its  rays  are  with- 
drawn from  the  surface  within  a  like  distance 
of  the  opposite  pole.  (See  Seasons.)  There 
are  thus  naturally  established  four  parallel  cir- 
cles of  the  earth,  the  two  tropics  and  two  polar 
circles,  which  with  the  equator  divide  the  en- 
tire surface  into  six  belts  or  portions,  corre- 
sponding in  pairs  N.  and  S.  of  the  equator. 
As  within  these  several  pairs  of  belts  the  rela- 
tive lengths  of  day  and  night  and  the  character 
of  the  seasons  and  climate  differ,  these  portions 
of  the  earth's  surface  have  been  designated  as 
the  zones  of  the  earth.  The  two  lying  on  both 
sides  of  the  equator,  and  bounded  N.  and  S. 
respectively  by  the  tropics,  are  termed  the  tor- 
rid or  burning  zones;  these  have  continual 
alternation  of  night  and  day,  and  over  any 
point  within  them  the  sun  is  vertical  twice 
yearly.  The  zones  lying  between  a  tropic  and 
polar  circle  on  either  side  of  the  equator  are 
respectively  the  northern  and  southern  tem- 
perate zones;  these  also  have  continual  alter- 
nation of  night  and  day,  but  the  sun  is  never 
vertical  to. any  part  of  them.  The  portions 
within  the  polar  cirdes  respectively  are  the 
northern  and  southern  frigid  or  frozen  zones; 
throughout  these  zones  there  is  in  each  year  a 
period,  varying  from  24  hours  at  the  polar  cir- 
cles to  six  months  at  the  poles,  during  wluch 
the  sun  does  not  rise,  and  a  corresponding  pe- 
riod during  which  it  does  not  set.  The  names 
of  the  torrid  and  frigid  zones  are  expressive  of 
the  character  of  their  climates;  the  temperate 
ones  are  characterized  by  alternation  of  hot 
and  cold  season^,  though  not  reaching  general- 
ly the  respective  extremes  present^  by  ti^e 
others.  Tne  transition  from  any  zone  to  an- 
other is  gradual  both  in  the  relative  lengths  of 
day  ^d  night  and  in  temperature. 

ZOOLMT  (Gr.  C^kw,  an  animal,  and  Uyo^,  dis- 
course), the  science  which  treats  of  the  natural 
history  and  classification  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. Its  various  subdivisions,  from  Aristotle 
to  Agassiz,  have  been  noticed  under  many 
heads,  the  principal  of  which  are  Amphibia, 
Animai.,  Animaloulbs,  Annbuda,  Araohrida, 
Abtioulata,  Obustaoba,  Entomology,  Ento- 
zoA,  Ethnoloot,  Hbbpbtoloot,  Ichthtoloot, 
Invbbtkbbata,  Malaooloot,  Mammaua,  Ob- 
NiTHOLOOT,  PoLTP,  Spidbb,  and  Vbrtebbata. 
The  distinguishing  characters  will  be  found 
under  the  several  classes,  orders,  and  families, 
and  under  Bntne,  Compabativb  Anatomy, 


FisHBS,  Insects,  Moixuboa,  and  Reptilbs.  Cu- 
vier's  and  Agassiz's  systems  of  classificatioD 
may  be  found  in  the  luiiicle  Animai.. 

ZOWiOOLAHD,  Hm  War  iB.    See  p.  861. 

ZOOLOQ69  or  AbimsoIsh,  a  nation  of  Caffres  in 
South  Africa.  They  live  chiefly  in  the  elevated 
country  between  Natal  and  Delagoa  bay,  but 
many  are  within  the  boundii  of  NataL  They 
are  a  handsome  race,  and  appear  to  occupy  an 
intermediate  place  between  the  negro  and  a 
higher  type.  Their  complexions  are  brown, 
and  their  features  are  more  regular  than  those 
of  the  negro,  but  their  hair  is  wooUy.  They 
are  tall  and  graceful  in  figure,  and  noted  for 
strength  and  activity.  According  to  Living- 
stone, they  are  remarkable  for  their  honesfy 
and  hospitality ;  their  intellectual  endowments 
are  said  to  be  good;  they  are  cheerful  and 
social  in  disposition,  and  are  not  addicted  to 
great  vices.  With  the  exception  of  local  dif- 
ferences, the  language,  manners,  and  habits  of 
the  Zooloos  are  simuar  to  those  of  the  other 
Oaffre  tribes.  (See  Caffbabia.)  They  are 
said  to  have  come  from  the  north,  and  to  have 
conquered  their  present  territory  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  Under  a  chief  named 
Chaka  they  overran  the  country  as  far  as  the 
S.  borders  of  Natal.  Chaka  was  succeeded  by 
his  half  brother  Dingan,  and  the  latter  by 
Panda,  a  full  brother  of  Chaka.  Under  these 
chiefs  the  Zooloos  had  a  regular  military  or- 
ganization, their  forces  being  divided  into  bands 
of  1,000  men  each,  and  each  band  or  regiment 
being  distinguished  by  different  colored  diields. 
It  is  said  that  in  1840  they  could  put  40,000 
warriors  into  the  field.  Their  progress  was 
finally  checked  by  the  Boers,  and  they  have 
now,  through  the  influence  of  the  missionaries 
and  the  British  colonists  of  Natal,  with  whom 
they  have  treaties,  partly  laid  aside  their  savage 
habits,  and  live  at  peace  with  Europeans. 

ZoSnmiS  (Gr.  C^ov,  an  animal,  and  ^trrfo, 
a  plant),  a  term  formerly  applied  to  all  plant- 
like animals,  including  anthotoa  and  hryaeoa. 
The  latter  are  now  known  to  belong  to  the 
molluscoids,  by  Prof.  Morse  placed  among  the 
tubicolous  worms;  the  former,  or  zodphytes 
proper,  so  caUed  from  the  flower-like  expan- 
sion of  the  tentades,  are  synonymous  with 
polyps,  the  lowest  class  of  radiatee,  and  include 
the  actinoids  and  halcyonoids  of  Dana.  The 
zoophytes  have  been  sofilciently  described  un- 
der CoBAL  and  Polyp;  the  sea  anemone,  one 
of  the  largest,  most  common,  and  most  beau- 
tiful in  northern  waters,  has  been  noticed  un- 
der AoTiNiA.  Zoophytes  bear  a  strong  exter- 
nal resemblance  to  flowers,  and  by  older  natu- 
ralists were  in  many  instances  mistaken  for 
marine  plants;  but  they  are  true  animals. 

ZaiOifflnat  (properly  Zabathvstba),  the 
founder  of  the  ancient  Persian  religion.  Re- 
specting his  career,  his  period,  and  his  history 
as  reformer  of  the  earlier  religion  of  hia  peo- 
ple, we  have  scarcely  any  trustworthy  infor- 
mation. He  was  by  birth  a  Baotrian ;  and  the 
native  tradition,  ancient  and  modem,  deoiarea 
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him  to  have  been  the  son  of  Ponmahaspa,  and 
to  have  lived  nnder  a  king  Viataapa  (Qoshtasp, 
HystaspeB),  who  aooepted  and  favored  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  his  doctrines.  This  king  was 
at  one  time  regarded  as  identical  with  the  fa- 
ther of  the  first  Darins,  and  Zoroaster  was 
accordingly  asdgned  to  the  6th  century  B.  C. ; 
bat  this  opinion  is  now  given  up.  The  Per- 
sian traditions  make  Vistaspa  the  last  of  the 
line  of  Kaianian  princes,  ruling  in  Baotria; 
and  as  the  Assyrian  conqnest  of  Bactria  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  1,200  years  B.  0.,  it 
has  been  concluded  with  some  plausibility  that 
Zoroaster's  life  must  have  preceded  that  event, 
perhaps  by  no  long  interval,  especially  as  the 
Zoroastrian  scriptures  betray  no  acquaintance 
with  any  of  the  nations  dwelling  in  or  near 
the  western  parts  of  Iran,  as  the  Medei^  the 
Persians,  the  Assyrians,  &o.  In  the  Lend' 
Atesta  he  appears  as  a  being  of  supernatural 
endowments^  and  as  receiving  from  the  su- 
preme divinity  by  personal  interview,  by  in- 
quiry tttd  reply,  the  truths  which  he  is  to  com- 
municate to  men.  The  earliest  portions  of  the 
Avestan  text,  the  Oathas,  may  perhaps  go  back 
in  part  to  his  own  time.  (See  Pabsebb,  and 
Zend-Avbsta.) 

ZMKILLA  T  MINUL,  Jss^  a  Spanish  poet, 
bom  in  Yalladolid,  Feb.  21,  1817.  He  was 
educated  in  the  seminary  of  the  nobles  at  Ma- 
drid, studied  law  at  Toledo  and  Yalladolid, 
but  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literary 
studies,  and  in  the  periodical  entitled  El  artista 
made  his  first  appearance  in  print  as  a  poet. 
His  father,  displeased  with  his  occupations, 
sent  for  him,  end  placed  him  under  the  charge 
of  a  muleteer  to  be  brought  home ;  but  on  the 
way  he  managed  to  escape  on  a  horse  which 
he  took  from  one  of  his  relatives  without  per- 
mission of  the  owner,  and  with  a  few  reals  in 
his  pocket  made  his  way  to  Madrid.  Here  he 
lay  concealed  for  some  time,  but  on  Feb.  15, 
1887,  at  the  funeral  of  the  poet  Larra,  sud- 
denly excited  a  great  sensation  by  an  elegy 
on  the  dead  poet  which  he  recited  at  the 
grave.  In  a  few  months  his  first  volume  of 
poetry  appeared,  and  from  that  time  the  lit- 
erary reputation  of  Zorrilla  has  steadily  in- 
creased. He  has  published  Cantos  del  trova- 
d&Tj  eoUedon  de  teyendcte  y  tradicumee  histd- 
rieas  (8  vols.,  Madrid,  1841) ;  Floras  perdidas 
(1848) ;  and  Granada^  which  is  considered  his 
maaterpiece  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1858-'4).  He  has 
written  a  number  of  comedies,  of  which  that 
entitled  Bl  tapatero  y  el  rey  is  the  most  popu- 
lar. His  Ohras  eompletas  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1847; 
2d  ed.,  8  vols.,  1868)  contain  his  biography 
by  Ildefonso  Ovejas.  For  some  years.  Zorrilla 
lived  alternately  in  Paris  and  Brussels,  and 
then  emigrated  to  America. 

ZOfflnOB,  a  Greek  historian,  flourished  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  5th  century.  He  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Roman  empire,  still  extant,  in  six 
books,  bringing  it  down  to  A.  D.  410,  which 
is  mainly  an  abridgment  from  early  historians, 
and  written  in  a  concise  and  pure  style.    Be- 


ing a  pagan,  Zosimns  was  rather  severe  in  his 
strictures  on  the  Ohristian  emperors,  bat  he 
cannot  justly  be  accused  of  a  deliberate  mis- 
representation of  facts  or  characters.  The 
best  editions  are  by  Reitemeier  (Leipsio,  1784) 
and  Bekker  (Bonn,  1887). 

ZOUAYfiS  (Arab.  Zwawa),  a  body  of  French 
infantry,  deriving  their  name  from  a  tribe  of 
Eabyles  in  Algeria,  whose  fighting  men  have 
been  noted  throughout  North  Africa  for  gen- 
erations. After  the  occupation  of  Algiers  in 
1880,  a  body  of  these  mercenary  troops  in  the 
service  of  the  dey  were  incorporated  into  the 
French  army,  with  French  officers,  discipline, 
and  arms.  Frenchmen  were  also  distributed 
among  the  companies  as  private  soldiers,  but 
the  Arab  dress  was  retained.  The  corps  was 
afterward  reorganized  into  distinct  companies 
of  Fr^chmen  and  Arabs,  and  in  1887  it  was 
divided  into  three  battalions  nnder  Col.  (after- 
ward Gen.)  Lamoricidre.  To  this  officer  and 
his  successor  Gen.  Oavaignac  was  due  the  great 
efficiency  of  the  Zouaves  in  the  many  conflicts 
which  preceded  the  final  conquest  of  Algeria. 
Long  before  this  time,  however,  the  native 
element  had  been  eliminated,  and  after  1840 
the  Zouaves  were  simply  European  troops  uni- 
formed as  Arabs.  In  the  Onmean  war  they 
S roved  the  Uite  of  the  French  infantry ;  and 
uring  the  It^an  campaign  of  1859  they  fully 
sustained  their  reputation.  In  1862  they  were 
reorganized  into  three  regiments  of  three  bat- 
talions each,  to  which  in  1855  a  fourth  regi- 
ment was  added.  In  the  reorganization  of  the 
army  under  tiie  law  of  March  18,  1875,  the 
Zouaves  consist  of  four  regiments,  each  of  four 
battalions,  each  battalion  containing  five  com- 
panies, in  all  about  16,000  men ;  and  three  of 
the  regiments  are  in  the  19th  army  corps  in 
Algeria.  They  are  armed  with  carbines  having 
sword  bayonets,  and  their  dress  consists  of  a 
loose  jacket  and  waistcoat  of  dark  blue  doth, 
red  Turkish  trowsers,  red  fez  with  yellow  tas* 
sel,  green  turban,  sky-blue  sash,  yellow  leather 
leggings,  and  white  gaiters.  The  officers'  uni- 
form is  that  of  the  French  infantry  officers. 
During  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  a 
few  volunteer  regiments  were  uniformed  as 
Zouaves  and  so  csJied ;  and  several  militia  regi- 
ments in  different  states  also  bear  the  name. 

ZEDfTI,  Mlkl^  count,  a  Hungarian  soldier, 
bom  in  1518,  killed  at  Sziget,  near  the  Drave, 
Sept.  7, 1566.  When  only  12  years  old,  Charles 
V.  gave  him  a  gold  chain  for  his  conduct  du- 
ring the  siege  of  Vienna.  He  afterward  be- 
came ban  of  Croatia,  and  at  the  siege  of  Sriget 
with  8,000  men  he  resisted  Solyman  the  Mag- 
nificent and  Mohammed  Sokolovich,  his  grand 
vizier,  at  the  head  of  65,000  men,  for  more 
than  a  month.  After  the  Turks  had  taken  the 
city,  Zrinyi,  setting  it  on  fire,  threw  himself 
into  the  castle,  and  there  maintained  the  de- 
fence, fighting  day  and  night,  and  refusing  to 
surrender  ihough  Solyman  threatened  to  kill 
his  son,  whom  he  pretended  to  have  in  his 
power.    Solyman  died  of  rage,  but  Sokolovich 
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kept  np  the  aiege,  and  daring  the  final  assanlt 
the  defenders,  rednced  to  600,  roshed  forth 
and  fell  fighting.  In  this  siege  the  Turks  lost 
more  than  20,000  men. 

ZBCHOULE,  Jdhau  Heluteh  DtoM,  a  German 
author,  bom  in  Magdeborg,  March  22,  1771, 
died  at  Biberstein,  Switzerland,  June  27, 1848. 
He  escaped  from  the  gjmmasiom  in  1788  to 
loin  a  company  of  strolling  players,  with  whom 
he  remained  for  some  time  as  play  writer. 
Afterward  he  went  to  the  aniversity  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder,  studied  theology,  history, 
belles-lettres,  and  political  economy,  and  in 
1792  became  a  private  teacher  in  that  city. 
He  aoqaired  some  repatation  by  dramatic 
pieces,  among  which  were  his  Ahdllino^  d&r 
groue  Bandit  (Berlin,  1793),  and  Julius  f)cn 
Scusm  (Zflrich,  1796^.  In  1795  he  applied  for 
a  professorship,  but  it  was  refused  on  account 
of  his  treatise  against  the  edict  of  the  govern- 
ment in  respect  to  religion.  After  travelling 
through  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France, 
he  established  with  Tschamer  a  school  at 
Reichenau  in  the  canton  of  the  Grisons,  which 
became  very  prosperous,  and  Zschokke  was 
made  a  citizen.  In  1798  he  published  Oe- 
sehichU  des  Freistaats  d&r  drei  BUnde  in  Rha- 
tien.  In  the  same  year  his  school  was  broken 
up  in  consequence  of  his  advocating  the  union 
of  the  Grisons  with  the  Helvetic  republic. 
Zschokke  then  went  to  Aarau,  the  seat  of  the 
Swiss  government,  was  for  some  time  chief  of 
the  department  of  education,  and  was  sent  as 
government  commissioner  to  the  canton  of 
Unterwalden,  where  he  restored  peace.  His 
authority  was  subsequently  extended  over  the 
cantons  of  Uri,  Schwytz,  and  Zug.  In  1800 
the  central  government  m^de  him  commis- 
sioner, and  he  organized  the  Italian  bailiwicks 
of  Lugano  and  Bellinzona;  and  on  his  return 
he  was  made  ruler  of  the  canton  of  Basel, 
where  the  opposition  to  the  land  tax  and  the 
tithes  had  assumed  a  revolutionary  character. 
Throwing  himself  into  the  midst  of  an  armed 
multitude,  he  pacified  them  by  his  eloquence. 
When  Aloys  von  Reding  at  the  head  of  the 
central  government  had  determined  in  1801 
to  restore  the  old  federal  union,  Zschokke  re- 
signed his  offices,  and  retired  to  the  castle  of 
Biberstein  in  AsTgan.  On  the  establishment 
of  a  new  federal  union  by  Bonaparte  in  1808, 
he  was  recalled  to  public  life,  and  in  1804  was 
made  a  citizen  of  the  canton  of  Aargan  and  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  council  of  forests  and 
mines.  In  the  latter  year  he  started  a  jour- 
nal called  Der  at^friehUge  und  wohlerfahrene 
Sehtomterbote,  which  was  widely  circulated  and 
exerted  great  influence,  and  in  1807  the  Mis- 
cellm  fur  die  neuesU  Welthunde,  which  lasted 
till  1818.  In  1829  he  resigned  his  inspectorship 
in  consequence  of  accusations  brought  against 
him  for  an  article  in  the  SchwtiMerhoten^  but 
continued  to  hold  several  other  offices.  Among 
his  historical  works  are  Oe»ehichte  vom  Kampf% 
und  Uhtergange  der  sehweiBeriMhen  Berg-  und 
Waldcantane  (ZlXrich,  1801);   Qetehichte  de$ 


haierischm  VoUu  und  Miner  Fursten  (4  vols., 
Aarau,  1818-'18) ;  and  Bes  Schtdeieeriandes  Oe- 
8chichte  Jur  das  Sehiceitervolk  (Zdrich,  1822 ; 
English  translation,  London,  1884,  and,  with  a 
continuation  by  £mil  Zschokke  to  1848,  by  F. 
G.  Shaw,  New  York,  1866;  new  ed.,  1875). 
His  novels  and  tales  are  exceedingly  numerous ; 
among  the  best  are  Ber  Creole;  AUwiantade; 
Jonaman  Froeh ;  Oswald^  oder  das  Goldma- 
ehersdorf;  and  Meister  Jordan.  English  trans- 
lations comprise  "Journal  of  a  poor  Vicar, 
the  Walpurgis  Night,  and  other  Stories''  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1845);  a  selection  from  his  tales  by 
Parke  Godwin  (New  York,  1848);  and  "The 
Lover's  Stratagem  and  other  Tales,"  with  over 
100  illustrations  by  Linton  (London,  1848). 
There  are  editions  of  his  Novellen  und  Bieh- 
tung&n  in  10  volumes  (New  York,  1859)  and 
in  17  volumes  (Aarau,  1866).  His  most  cele- 
brated work  is  Stunden  der  Andaeht,  consist- 
ing of  meditative  and  devotional  essays  (first 
published  anonymously,  Aarau,  1806;  latest 
ed.,  1874).  It  was  translated  into  English  in 
1848,  and  after  Prince  Albert's  death,  at  the 
reauest  of  the  queen,  by  Frederica  Rowan 

S"  Meditations  on  Death  and  Eternity,"  Lon- 
ion,  1862).  His  complete  works  comprise  40 
volumes  (1 854-'9).  His  autobiography  (Selhst- 
sehauy  1842;  5th  ed.,  2  vols.,  1858)  haa  been 
translated  into  English  (London,  1845). 

ZOCGARELU,  FraMMM,  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Pitigliano,  near  Florence,  in  1702,  died 
in  Florence  in  1788.  He  settled  in  Venice, 
excelled  in  landscapes,  and  in  1762  was  invited 
to  England,  where  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
profession  in  landscape,  and  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  royal  academy.  He 
returned  to  Florence  in  1778. 

ZIJ0€AEO.  L  TUdet)  an  Italian  painter,  bom 
in  the  duchy  of  Urbino  in  1629,  died  in  Rome, 
Sept.  2,  1666.  As  a  boy  he  was  employed  aa 
a  color  grinder  at  Rome,  and  at  the  age  of  18 
established  his  reputation  as  a  fresco  painter. 
He  executed  many  works  on  a  considerable 
scale,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  a  series 
of  fresaoes  in  the  palace  at  Oaprarola  illus- 
trating the  glories  of  the  Farnese  family,  and 
which  were  engraved  in  46  plates  by  Pren- 
ner  (fol.,  Rome,  1748-'50).  He  was  much  em- 
ployed by  the  duke  of  Urbino  and  Popes  Julias 
III.  and  Paul  IV.  His  popularity,  according 
to  Lanzi,  is  explained  bv  the  fact  that  he  never 
painted  anything  which  could  not  be  readilj 
understood.  II»  Federigo,  an  Italian  painter, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  the  duchy  of 
Urbino  about  1548,  died  in  Anoona  in  1609. 
His  first  notable  work,  in  the  cupola  of  the 
Florence  cathedral,  was  remarkable  only  for 
its  size.  In  Rome  he  was  employed  in  the 
Pauline  chapel  of  the  Vatican;  but  by  cari- 
caturing some  of  the  papal  courtiers  he  in- 
curred the  pope's  displeasure,  and  subsequent- 
ly worked  in  Flanders,  and  painted  portraits 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  others  in  England.  In 
Venice  he  was  knighted  on  account  of  his  em- 
bellishment of  the  grand  coanoil  hall,  after 
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which  he  yentared  to  return  to  Rome  to  fln- 
iflh  his  frescoes  there.  Suhsequentlj  he  was 
employed  by  Philip  II.  in  the  Esoarial ;  bat 
his  works  were  expunged  after  his  dismiBsal, 
though  the  king  gave  him  a  handsome  compen- 
sation. He  afterward  practised  his  art  while 
travelling  in  Italy  from  one  town  to  another, 
founded  the  academy  of  St.  Luke  in  Rome 
in  1595,  and  was  engaged  in  excavations.  He 
was  also  known  as  a  sculptor,  poet,  and  ar- 
chitect, and  wrote  LUdea  de^  pittcriy  Multori 
ed  architetti.  He  finished  the  Famese  fres- 
coes in  the  palace  of  Oapr&rola  and  other  works 
of  his  brother  Taddeo. 

Z1J&  L  A  central  and  the  smallest  canton 
of  Switzerland,  bordering  on  Zurich,  Schwytz, 
Lucerne,  and  Aargau ;  area,  92  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  20,998,  nearly  all  Catholics  and  speak- 
ing German.  It  is  mountainous  in  the  south- 
east and  level  in  the  southwest,  and  is  famous 
for  its  orchards  and  cattle.  The  N.  part  of 
the  lake  of  Zug  is  in  this  canton,  and  the  S. 
part  in  Schwytz.  It  is  about  1,400  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  8  m.  long  and  from  1  to 
8  m.  broad,  and  navigable  for  steamers;  the 
banks  are  low  or  gradually  sloping  hills,  except 
on  the  south,  where  the  precipices  of  the  Rigi, 
which  is  between  Lakes  Zug  and  Lucerne,  in 
conjunction  with  the  more  distant  Mt.  Pilatus, 
present  a  picturesque  panorama.  At  the  S. 
£.  comer  of  the  lake  is  the  Rufi  or  Rossberg, 
5,2Q0  ft.  high.  In  the  S.  £.  part  of  Zug  is  the 
small  lake  of  Egeri,  nearly  2,400  ft.  above  the 
aea,  with  romantic  scenery.  On  its  shores, 
on  the  confines  of  Zug  and  Schwytz,  is  the 
site  of  the  battle  of  Morgarten,  where  in  1815 
the  Swiss  conquered  their  independence.  The 
Liorze,  an  outlet  of  this  lake,  drains  the  can- 
ton, passes  through  the  lake  of  Zug,  and  finally 
flows  into  the  Reuse.  Zug  was  the  seventh 
canton  admitted  into  the  confederation,  in 
1852.  It  joined  the  Sonderbund  founded  in 
1848,  and  sided  with  the  Oatholics  in  all  sub- 
aequodt  contests.  The  constitution  of  1848  is 
more  democratic  than  the  former  ones.  The 
great  council  consists  of  67  members,  five  of 
whom  are  chosen  by  that  body,  and  the  rest 
by  the  people.  The  executive  council  consists 
of  11  members.  II.  A  town  (anc.  Tugiwn\ 
capital  of  the  canton,  at  the  N.  £.  end  of  Lake 
Zug,  15  m.  S.  of  Ztlrich;  pop.  in  1870,  4,279. 
It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Zugerbers  and 
surrounded  by  orchards  and  vineyards.  It  has 
old  walls,  an  arsenal,  a  college,  and  a  library. 
The  diuroh  of  St.  Michael,  in  the  outskirts, 
has  a  fine  cemetery. 

ZDl]KiLIII&    See  Zwingu. 

ZPLPLAHP)  War  tab    See  supplement 

Z0MBD8CH,  Isnpar,  a  German  sculptor,  bom 
in  Munich  about  1880.  He  has  executed  the 
monument  of  Maximilian  II.  at  Munich,  that 
of  Beethoven  at  Aussburg  (1874),  and  many 
busts  and  statues,  including  tnose  of  Louis  II., 
Wagner,  SchOnbein,  and  Rumford. 

ZVHPT,  Kiri  MMkj  a  German  scholar,  bom 
in  Berlin,  March  20,  1792,  died  in  Sjtflsbad, 


June  25,  1849.  He  studied  under  Creuzer  in 
Heidelberg,  and  under  Wolf  and  B6ckh  in  Ber- 
lin, and  was  successively  lecturer  at  the  Werder 
and  professor  at  the  Joachimsthal  gymnasium, 
and  professor  of  history  at  the  military  school, 
and  of  Roman  literature  at  the  university  of 
Berlin,  where  he  became  full  professor  in  1888. 
He  published  a  Latin  grammar  (Berlin,  1818), 
which  has  passed  through  many  editions,  and 
was  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  L.  Schmitz 
(8d  ed.,  London,  1852),  and  an  abridgment  of 
it ;  editions  of  Quintilian,  Cicero,  and  Quintus 
Ourtius ;  numerous  writings  relating  to  Roman 
antiquity  and  to  the  life  and  usages  of  the 
Roman  rulers;  AnTiales  Veterum  JRegnorum  et 
Populorum^  imprimis  Ramanorum  (1819;  8d 
ed.,  1862) ;  Ueher  die  haulicKe  Mnrichtung  des 
rdmiachen  Wohnhameg  (2d  ed.,  1851);  and  Dm 
Religion  der  Romer  (1845). — His  nephew,  Air- 
ouBT  WiLHKLM  Zttmpt  (bom  in  ELdnigsberg, 
Dec.  4, 1815,  and  since  1851  professor  of  classi- 
cal philosophy  at  the  Friedrich  Wilhelm  gym- 
nasium in  Berlin),  has  written  his  life,  and  also 
CiWimentationvm  Eptgraphicarum  fid  Antiqui- 
tales  Romanas  pertinenUum  Volumen  (2  vols., 
1840>'54),  Studia  Romana  (1859),  Das  Orimi- 
nal/reeht  der  rdmischen  ReptAlih  (4  vols.,  1865- 
'8),  Der  Criminalproeess  der  rdmischen  Repu- 
lUh  (1871),  &c. 

ZDRICA*    See  Eboilla.  t  ZuI^ga. 

ZDNZ,  LmihM,  a  German  Hebraist,  bom  in 
Detmold,  of  Jewish  parents,  Aug.  10,  1794. 
He  studied  under  Wolf,  De  Wette,  and  BOckh 
in  Berlin.  He  was  preacher  at  the  German 
synagogue  in  1820-'22,  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Spener'sche  Zeitnng  from  1824  to  1882,  and 
from  1825  to  1829  also  principal  of  the  new 
Jewish  communal  school.  In  1885  he  became 
preacher  at  Prague,  and  from  1889  to  1850 
was  director  of  the  normal  seminary  at  Ber- 
lin. In  1845  he  was  adjoined  to  the  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  government  for  devi- 
sing measures  in  regard  to  the  educational  and 
communal  interests  of  the  Jews  in  Prussia. 
His  writings  include  Ftwas  iiber  die  rablnniseke 
Litteratur  (Berlin,  1818) ;  Die  gottesdienstli- 
ehen  Vartrdge  der  jttden  (1882),  a  work  of  wide 
scope,  which  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  Jewish  historical  critics;  Die  Namen  der 
Juden  (1886);  Die  synagogaU  Poesie  des  MiU 
Ulalter  (1855) ;  Der  Ritus  des  synagogalen  Got- 
tesdienstes  gesehiehtlieh  entwieielt  (1859) ;  Li- 
teraturgeschichte  der  synagogalen  Poesie  (1865) ; 
and  '/r-Aa-  T9edeh  (in  Hebrew,  1 874).  The  first 
volume  of  his  Oesammelte  8chr\ften  was  pub- 
lished in  1875. 

ZOIBABIV.  ItudM^  a  Spanish  painter,  bom 
in  1598,  diea  in  Seville  in  1662.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  school  of  Juan  de  Roelas  in  Se- 
ville, and  early  formed  his  style  on  that  of 
Oaravaggio.  He  also  gave  great  attention  to 
draperies,  which  he  never  painted  without  the 
object  before  him,  and  in  general  made  nature' 
his  guide  in  all  things.  He  first  brought  him- 
self into  notice  by  a  series  of  pictures  for  the* 
chapel  of  St.  Peter  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville, 
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illastrating  the  life  of  the  apostle;  and  abont 
1625  he  ezeoated  his  picture  of  '*  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  received  into  Heaven/'  which  is  es- 
teemed his  masterpiece,  and  one  of  the  most 
admirable  pictures  ever  executed  in  Spain.  His 
pictures  from  the  life  of  St.  Jerome  for  the 
Mieronymite  friars  at  Guadalupe  are  also  char- 
acteristic specimens  of  his  style.  He  executed 
many  works  for  churches  and  monasteries  in 
Seville,  Guadalupe,  and  Madrid,  and  subsequent 
to  1688  was  nominally  painter  to  the  king,  al- 
though it  was  not  until  about  1650  that  he 
was  employed  at  court.  His  works  are  most 
numerous  in  Seville,  and  are  rarely  met  with 
out  of  Spain. 

tlKlCSL  I.  A  N.  canton  of  Switzerland, 
bounded  N.  by  SchafiEhausen  and  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden,  E.  by  Thurgan  and  St.  Gall, 
S.  by  Schwytz  and  Zug,  and  W.  by  Aargau ; 
area,  665  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  284,786,  chiefly 
of  German  origin,  and  all  Protestants  except- 
ing about  18,000  Oatholics  and  500  Jews.  It 
is  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  which  forms  part 
of  the  northern  boundary  line,  while  the  Reuss 
bounds  the  S.  W.  comer.  The  Thur,  TOss, 
Glatt,  and  limmat  (the  last  issuing  from  the 
lake  of  Zurich,  and  joined  by  the  Sihl)  form 
fine  valleys.  The  highest  elevations  do  not 
exceed  2,800  ft.,  and  consist  of  a  chain  of  hills 
extending  from  S.  £.  to  K.  W.  Pasturage,  ag- 
ricultural products,  and  fruit  abound ;  wine 
and  timber  are  produced,  and  the  canton  has 
many  manufactories  of  cotton,  silk,  and  ma- 
chinery. The  schools  of  the  canton  are  among 
the  best  in  Switzerland.  German  is  the  pre- 
vailing language,  and  a  patois  known  as  Swiss 
German  is  much  used  in  conversation. — ^Zilrich 
joined  the  Swiss  confederacy  in  1861,  as  the 
fifth  canton ;  it  seceded  about  1440  on  account 
of  disputes  as  to  the  Toggenburg  inheritance, 
allied  itself  to  Austria,  suffered  a  bloody  de- 
feat at  Pf&ffikon  in  1448,  and  finally  returned 
to  the  coufederacy  in  1450.  £arly  in  the  16th 
century  it  became  the  centre  of  the  reforma- 
tion under  Zwingli,  and  in  it  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Eappel,  which  decided  the  peace  of 
1581.  (See  Switzsbland.)  In  modem  times 
the  canton  took  a  leading  part  against  the 
Sonderbund,  the  dissolution  of  which  was  for* 
mally  decreed  by  a  majority  of  12i  votes  (July 
20,  1846)  upon  its  original  motion  in  the  diet 
of  1845.  The  latest  modification  of  the  con- 
stitution dates  from  1869,  when  it  became  still 
more  democratic.  The  legislature  consists  of 
a  great  council,  and  the  executive  of  a  govern- 
mental council  of  nine  members,  elected  by 
the  former  body  for  four  years.  The  canton 
is  divided  into  12  districts.  Next  to  the  capi- 
tal, the  most  important  town  is  Winterthur. 
Hi  A  city  (anc.  Tkirieum)^  capital  of  the  can- 
ton, on  botii  sides  of  the  Limmat  and  at  tiie 
N.  W.  end  of  the  lake  of  Ztlrich,  58  m.  K  £. 
of  Bem;  pop.  in  1870,  21,199  (with  the  ad- 
joining suburban  communes,  56,700).  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  Eleine  Stadt  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Limmat  and  the  Grosse  Stadt  on  the 


right  bank.  The  Grossmfinster  or  cathedral, 
dating' from  the  11th  century,  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  associations  with  Zwingli.  In 
the  Peterskirohe  Lavater  was  minister.  Among 
other  notable  churches  are  the  Frauenmftnster 
and  BarftLsserkirche.  The  new  arsenal,  the 
music  hall,  and  especially  the  new  polytechnic 
institute,  are  the  finest  public  buildings.  The 
university  in  1875  had  72  professors  and  875 
students,  including  in  memcine  women  from 
Russia  and  the  United  States,  to  whom  degrees 
are  given.  The  city  has  a  public  library  of  up- 
ward of  60,000  volumes,  an  arduBological  mu- 
seum, and  a  cremation  society  established  early 
in  1874.  Ztlrich  has  been  greatly  improved 
and  embellished  by  new  buildings,  bridges,  and 
railway  stations.  It  is  associated  with  the  mem- 
ories of  many  distinguished  reformers,  poets, 
and  scholars,  and  is  still  a  great  intellectual  and 
artistic  centre.  It  has  a  large  book  trade,  and 
is  noted  also  for  its  manufactures  of  silk,  cot- 
tons, machinery,  and  paper.  The  fine  environs, 
promenades,  and  hotels  make  it  a  favorite  re< 
sort  of  tourists. — ^Zfirich  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  central  Europe.  In  1219  it  was  de- 
clared a  free  imperial  city.  From  1519  to  1581 
Zwingli  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  reformat 
tion  in  the  cathedral.  It  had  previously  fur- 
nished a  secure  shelter  to  Arnold  of  Brescia^ 
During  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  it  was  a  place 
of  refuge  for  many  English  Protestants,  and 
Miles  Ooverdale  here  translated  and  carried 
through  the  press  in  1585  the  first  English  v^*- 
sion  of  the  Scriptures  ever  printed.  On  Sept« 
25, 1799,  Mass^na  defeated  the  Russians  under 
Korsakoff  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city. 
The  appointment  of  David  Friedrich  Strauss 
in  1889  to  a  professorship  resulted  in  a  bloody 
riot  and  the  fiight  of  the  authorities.  A  treatj 
of  peace  between  France,  Italy,  and  Austria 
was  signed  here,  Nov.  10,  1859,  mainly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  stipulations  of  YiUafranca. 

zBeiCH,  Lake  ^  a  lake  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cantons  of  Zurich,  St.  Gall,  and  Schwytz, 
about  25  m.  long  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.,  from 
1  to  2  m.  wide,  and  about  600  ft  deep.  Its 
banks  are  lined  with  thriving  villages,  and  the 
hills  around  it  slope  gradually  to  the  lake  from 
a  height  of  2,500  to  8,000  ft.,  and  are  covered 
with  farms,  gardens,  vineyards,  and  orchsfds. 
The  Limmat  issues  from  its  northern  extrem- 
ity, and  transmits  its  waters  to  the  Aar.  It 
is  divided  by  the  bridge  of  Rapperschwyl  into 
two  parts,  called  the  upper  and  lower  lakes. 

ZDBITA9  CMitea,  a  Spanish  historian,  bom 
in  Saragossa  in  1512,  died  there  about  1580. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  favorite  physioian  of 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  was  educated  at  AI- 
cal4,  was  chief  magistrate  of  several  towns, 
in  1548  became  a  member  of  the  supreme 
council  of  Castile,  in  1547  historiographer  of 
Aragon,  and  subsequently  private  secretary  to 
the  king  and  chief  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  inquisition.  He  obtained  from  the  gov- 
ernment an  order  authorizing  him  to  examine 
all  public  archives  and  librariea,  and  armed 
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with  this  commiBsion  he  trareraed  Spain,  Si- 
cOj,  and  Italj.  His  Analea  de  la  eorcna  ds 
Aragon  (6  vols,  fol.,  Saragosaa,  1662-*79 ;  com- 
pleted in  6  vols.  foL,  1610,  and  in  7  vols., 
1669)  embraces  the  period  extending  from  tiie 
rise  of  the  kingdom  after  the  Arabian  con- 
qnest  to  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the  Oatholic. 
ZSITHiar.  a  citj  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
province  of  GMderland,  situated  on  the  Tssel 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Berokel,  17  m.  N.  £.  of 
Amhem;  pop.  in  1869,  14,664.  It  is  very 
strongly  fort&ed;  the  ancient  ramparts  are 

?lanted  with  treei^  and  form  a  fine  promenade, 
he  principal  edifices  of  note  are  the  fine 
Grothio  church  of  St.  Walborga,  erected  in 
1105,  which  contains  a  library  of  very  old 
books;  the  city  haU,  with  five  fa^des;  ^e 
state  hall ;  and  the  public  weighing  house,  the 
tower  of  which  has  a  chime  of  86  bells.  There 
is  trade  in  timber  and  colonial  products. — The 
town  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  belonged  to 
the  bishops  of  Utrecht  in  the  18th  century, 
and  in  the  14th  joined  the  Hanseatio  league. 
It  was  subjected  to  terrible  sufferings  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1678,  and  was  taken  by  Maurice 
of  Nassau  in  1691,  and  by  the  French  in  1672. 
It  was  on  the  battle  field  of  Wamsfeld,  very 
near  this  city,  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  mor- 
tally wounded  in  1686,  while  the  enemy  was 
defeated  under  the  walls  of  Zutphen. 

ZVTDHl  ZEE,  or  Zalder  Zm  (South  sea),  a  bay 
or  gulf  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  so  named  bo- 
cause  it  is  separated  by  the  islands  of  Texel, 
Vlieland,  Ter  Schelling,  and  Ameland  from  the 
North  sea  or  German  ocean.  It  is  bounded 
N.  W.  and  N.  by  the  islands  already  named,  E. 
by  Friesland  and  Overyssel,  S.  £.  by  Gelder- 
land,  and  S.  and  W.  by  Utrecht  and  North  Hol- 
land; length  from  N.  to  S.  about  80  m., 
greatest  breadth  about  85  m.  A  projecting 
peninsula  partially  divides  it  near  the  middle, 
D.  of  which  it  expands  to  its  greatest  width. 
At  its  S.  W.  extremity  an  arm  called  the  T 
branches  off  and  extends  into  the  province  of 
North  Holland;  it  is  navigable  by  vessels  of 
considerable  size,  and  forms  the  harbor  of 
Amsterdam.  Formerly  this  arm  extended  W. 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  North  sea,  but 
most  of  it  has  recently  been  drained.  The 
shores  of  the  Znyder  Zee  on  the  east  and 
southeast  are  several  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
but  those  on  the  west  are  only  protected  from 
inundation  by  strong  dikes.  The  sea  is  gener- 
ally deep  enough  for  vessels  drawing  not  over  15 
or  18  ft.,  but  navigation  is  obstructed  by  shoals. 
The  most  important  tributary  is  the  Tssel.— In 
the  time  of  the  Romans  the  Znyder  Zee  was  a 
low  swampy  lake  called  Flevo,  and  communi- 
cated with  the  North  sea  by  a  stream  bearing 
the  name  of  Flevum.  In  1219  a  severe  inun- 
dation took  place  in  consequence  of  continued 
N.  W.  winds,  broke  down  the  dikes,  and  made 
considerable  encroachments  on  the  land.  In 
1282  a  s^l  more  terrible  one  occurred,  whidi 
submerged  72  towns  and  villages  and  drowned 
nearly  100,000  persona.    By  this  calamity  it 


became  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  attained  its 
present  dimensions.  Investigations  have  re- 
cently been  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Dutch 
government  with  a  view  to  the  drainage  of 
most  of  the  southern  half  of  the  sea,  and  the 
state  commission  has  pronounced  the  scheme 
practicable.  It  is  pronosed  to  construct  an 
enormous  dike,  extending  from  Enkhuisen 
on  the  W.  shore  to  the  island  of  Urk,  and 
thence  to  the  E.  shore  at  Eampen,  a  total 
distance  of  abont  25  m.  The  basin  thus  en- 
closed would  embrace  nearly  800  sq.  m.  or 
about  500,000  acres,  an  area  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  province  of  Limburg.  The  bottom 
consists  of  thick  beds  of  rich  alluvium  tra- 
versed by  great  banks  of  sand,  one  of  which 
forms  the  line  of  the  projected  dike,  and  would 
serve  as  its  foundation.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  land,  it  is  thought,  would  be  suitable  for 
cultivation.  The  plan  contemplates  a  network 
of  canals  and  watercourses,  and  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  whole  undertaking  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  12  to  20  years,  and  tiie  cost 
in  round  numbers  at  about  $50,000,000. — See 
VisHe  ofux  villes  martes  du  Zuyd^ertSe^  by  Henri 
Havard  (Paris,  1875;  English  translation  by 
Annie  Wood,  London,  1875),  and  Le  desMie- 
meat  du  Zuydert^  by  George  Herelle,  in  the 
Rwuedes  Deux  Mondee^  Nov.  15,  1875. 

ZWEinDCKiS  rLat.  Bipantium;  Ft,  Deux- 
PonU\  a  city  of  Bavaria,  in  the  Rhenish 
Palatinate,  on  the  Erbach,  40  m.  W.  by  S.  of 
Spire;  pop.  in  1671,  8,895,  three  fourths  of 
whom  were  Protestants.  Its  names,  each 
meaning  two  bridges,  are  derived  from  the 
situation  of  its  ancient  castlo  between  two 
bridges  over  the  Erbach.  The  city  consists  of 
the  Altstadt,  Neustadt,  and  Untere  Yorstadt, 
the  finest  of  all.  The  most  notable  churches 
are  the  Alexanderskirche  and  the  Earlskirche, 
built  by  Oharles  IX.  of  Sweden.  The  ducal 
palace,  in  the  17th  century  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  in  Germany,  was  in  1868  converted 
into  a  palace  of  justice.  The  Little  OhAteau 
contains  the  national  stud.  There  are  a  gym- 
nasium and  a  school  of  trades.  Oloth,  silk, 
duccory,  machines,  and  other  articles  are  man- 
ufactured. A  celebrated  series  of  the  classics, 
called  the  Bipont  editions,  was  published  here 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  About 
2  m.  from  the  city  are  the  ruins  of  the  chiteau 
built  by  King  Stanislas  Leszczynski. — Zwei- 
brtlcken  was  an  independent  county  till  1894, 
when  after  the  extinction  of  the  local  counts 
it  formed  part  of  the  Palatinate.  In  1410, 
after  the  division  of  the  electoral  territory  on 
the  death  of  the  emperor  and  elector  Rupert, 
it  became  a  duchy  under  his  third  son  Stephen, 
who  founded  the  line  of  Pfalz-ZweibrtLcken. 
Oharles  Gustavns,  an  offspring  of  this  house, 
in  1654  succeeded  Queen  Christina  on  the 
throne  of  Sweden,  to  which  this  duchy  was 
annexed.  In  1718,  after  the  death  of  Oharles 
Xn.,  it  passed  to  the  count  palatine  Gustavus 
Samuel  Leopold  of  the  Elenburg  line ;  and  as 
he  left  no  issue,  it  sabsequently  reverted  to  the 
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Birkenfeld  line,  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
Bavarian  dynasty.  It  belonged  to  France  from 
1801  to  1814,  when  most  of  it  was  restored  to 
Bavaria,  and  the  rest  divided  between  Olden- 
burg, Saxe-Ooburg,  and  Hesse-Homburg. 

ZWICILIIJ,  a  city  of  Saxony,  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  western  or  Zwickaner  Mnlde,  about  60  m. 
8.  W.  of  Dresden;  pop.  in  1871,  27,322.  It 
has  five  churches,  including  St.  Mary's,  with  a 
lofty  tower  and  the  largest  bell  in  Saxony,  and 
St.  Catharine's,  with  an  altarpiece  by  the  elder 
Oranaoh ;  a  gymnasium,  with  a  library  of  20,- 
000  volumes,  and  other  schools ;  and  a  nation- 
al workhouse  in  the  former  Osterstein  palace. 
The  thirty  years'  war  reduced  the  population 
from  10,000  to  4,000.  After  Saxony  joined 
the  ZoUverein  it  rapidly  increased.  Goal  mines 
which  occupy  over  6,000  men,  and  the  Queen 
Mary  iron  works,  are  in  the  vicinity.  Ohemi- 
cal  products,  paper,  and  glass  are  also  made. — 
Zwickau  is  first  mentioned  in  1118.  Thomas 
MUnzer  became  pastor  here  in  1520* 

ZWUHQUj  or  (as  it  is  often  Latinized)  Zilii- 
gStty  mrie  or  Haldnldi,  a  Swiss  reformer  and 
patriot,  born  at  Wildhaus,  a  mountain  village  of 
Toggenburg  (now  canton  of  St.  Gall),  Jan.  1, 
1484,  fell  on  the  field  of  Eappel,  Oct.  11, 1581. 
His  father,  Ulric  Zwingli,  was  a  shepherd  and 
bailiff  of  Wildhaus,  and  a  brother  of  his  father, 
Bartholomew  Zwingli,  was  pastor  there.  As 
a  child  Ulric  listened  eagerly  to  the  story  of 
the  oppression  under  which  his  native  land 
had  often  suffered,  and  he  learned  patriotism 
among  his  earliest  lessons.  When  he  was 
ten  years  old  he  was  sent  to  the  St.  Theodore 
school  at  Basely  and  in  1497  to  a  classical 
school  just  opened  at  Bern  by  Wolflin  (Lupu- 
lus),  a  distinguished  scholar  and  poet.  In  1499 
he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  studied  philoso- 
phy in  the  university  for  two  years,  and  tiien 
resumed  his  studies,  especially  scholastic  the- 
ology, in  the  university  of  Basel,  acting  at  the 
same  time  as  teacher  in  the  school  of  St.  Mar- 
tin. He  was  passionately  fond  of  study,  but 
cultivated  also  the  lighter  and  more  ornamen- 
tal accomplishments,  especially  music.  As 
early  as  his  18th  year  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament  had  awakened  in  his  mind  doubts 
in  regard  to  many  of  the  teachings  of  the 
church.  These  were  increased  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  Thomas  Wittenbach,  a  teacher  of  the- 
ology, who  in  1505  came  from  Tubingen  to 
Basel,  and  around  whom  Ulric  and  all  the 
young  students  gathered.  In  1506  he  was  or- 
dained by  the  bishop  of  Constance,  and  the 
same  year  became  pastor  of  the  large  parish 
of  Glarus,  not  far  from  his  birthplace.  At 
this  time  the  king  of  France,  the  duke  of  Mi- 
lan, and  the  pope  were  seeking  to  draw  the 
Swiss  into  the  foreign  military  service.  Zwin- 
gli's  heart  was  aroused,  and  he  labored  with 
tongue  and  pen  to  urge  his  countrymen  to  re- 
cover and  maintain  their  ancient  honor.  In 
1510  he  wrote  his  noted  poetic  fable,  in  which 
he  represents  the  confederacy  under  the  sym- 


bol, of  an  ox  led  astray  by  artful  cats,  though 
warned  by  faithful  dogs,  by  which  means  the 
ox  lost  his  liberty.  Twice  during  this  time  he 
was  ordered  by  his  government  to  accompany 
the  troops  of  his  canton  in  the  Italian  war. 
He  first  went  with  the  confederate  troops 
against  Louis  XII.  of  France ;  and  two  years 
later,  when  Francis  I.  undertook  to  reconquer 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  Charles  of  Austria  (the 
future  Charles  V.)  called  upon  the  Swiss  for 
help,  and  Zwingli  accompanied  the  soldiers 
of  Glarus  through  the  campaign  as  chaplain. 
They  were  defeated;  and  a  few  days  after 
the  battle  of  Marignano,  in  September,  1615, 
Zwingli  delivered  an  address  to  the  Swiss, 
exhorting  them  no  more  to  expose  their  honor 
and  their  lives  in  so  foolhardy  a  way.  In 
1516  the  king  of  France  again  used  money 
and  flattery  to  enlist  the  confederates  in  his 
favor,  and,  in  spite  of  Zwingli's  efforts,  suc- 
ceed^ even  in  Glarus,  where  the  French  party 
gained  the  ascendancy.  Zwingli  withdrew  to 
Einsiedeln,  where  he  accepted  a  subordinate 
vicarship.  During  his  ministry  at  Glarus  he 
had  diligently  studied  the  New  Testament  in 
the  original  Greek,  committing  to  memory  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  advancing  himself  and 
his  parishioners  in  its  knowledge.  At  Ein- 
siedeln he  committed  to  memory  the  remain- 
ing portions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  after- 
ward also  portions  of  the  Old.  His  opposition 
to  several  of  the  teachings  and  practices  of  the 
church  grew  daily  more  decided.  The  convent 
of  Einsiedeln  possessed  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
of  which  miraculous  stories  were  told,  and  over 
the  convent  gate  was  written :  '*  Here  the  full 
forgiveness  of  all  sins  is  to  be  obtained."  The 
legends  and  the  inscription  stirred  Zwingli  to 
indignation.  He  preached  Christ  as  the  only 
sacrifice  and  ransom  for  sin.  To  the  pope's 
nuncio,  who  called  him  to  account,  he  said: 
**  With  the  help  of  God  will  I  go  on  preaching 
the  gospel,  and  this  preaching  will  make  Rome 
totter."  His  efforts  were  victorious.  The  gov- 
ernor caused  the  inscription  to  be  blotted  out 
from  the  gate,  the  relics  which  the  pilgrims 
revered  were  buried,  and  the  new  doctrine 
prevailed.  In  the  beginning  the  evangelioal 
movements  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  were 
entirely  independent  of  each  other.  "I  be- 
gan," said  Zwingli,  ^*to  preach  the  gospel  in 
the  year  of  grace  1516,  that  is,  at  a  time  when 
the  name  of  Luther  had  never  been  heard 
among  these  countries.  It  was  not  from  Lu- 
ther tibat  I  learned  the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  it 
was  from  God's  word.  If  Luther  preaches 
Christ,  he  does  as  I  do ;  that  is  all."  A  worth  j 
priest  on  one  occasion  said  to  him :  **  Master 
Ulric,  they  tell  me  you  have  gone  into  the  new- 
error,  and  that  you  are  a  follower  of  Luther.^' 
**  I  am  no  Lutheran,"  said  Zwingli,  **for  I  un- 
derstood Greek  before  I  had  heard  the  name 
of  Luther;"  intimating  thereby  that  the  stndj 
of  the  Greek  Testament  had  taught  him  the 
necessity  of  a  reformation.  D'AulMgn6  haa 
correctly  said:    ** Zwingli  did  not  oonunimi- 
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oate  with  Lather.  Doubtless  there  was  a  bond 
of  oommanion  between  both  these  men;  but 
we  must  seek  it  above  this  earth."  In  1618 
the  cathedral  ohnroh  in  Zdrioh  became  yaoant, 
and  on  Dec.  11  Zwingli  was  elected  to  it,  and 
henceforth  Z&rich  became  the  centre  of  the 
reformation  in  Switzerland.  On  New  Tear's 
daj,  1519,  he  entered  the  polpit  the  first  time, 
with  an  immense  crowd  before  him.  "To 
Christ,"  cried  he,  "to  Christ  will  I  lead  you 
— ^to  the  source  of  salvation.  His  word  is  the 
onlj  food  I  wish  to  famish  to  jour  hearts  and 
lives."  He  went  on  to  exponnd  the  Gtospel 
according  to  St.  Matthew,  chapter  bj  chapter, 
and  later  the  other  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  all 
the  epistles  in  the  same  way.  "The  life  of 
Christ,"  he  said,  "  has  been  too  long  hidden 
from  the  people."  He  attacked  with  equal 
firmness  the  vices  of  all  ranks  and  stations. 
On  every  Friday  he  explained  the  Psalms  for 
the  peasants  who  came  in  to  market  on  that 
day.  Here,  as  before  at  Glarus,  next  to  his 
love  for  the  gospel  was  his  patriotic  love  for 
the  fatherland.  He  reproved  all  those  who  for 
flattery  and  money  lent  themselves  as  tools  to 
foreign  powers,  charging  them  with  selling 
their  own  flesh  and  blood.  "  The  cardinal  of 
Sion,"  he  exclaimed,  "who  recruits  for  the 
pope,  with  right  wears  a  red  hat  and  cloak ; 
you  need  only  wring  them  and  you  will  behold 
the  blood  of  your  nearest  kinsmen  flowing 
from  them  I"  Besides  his  love  of  country,  the 
necessity  of  constantly  opposing  this  mercenary 
tendency  among  the  Swiss  may  explain  the 
large  element  of  patriotism  which  everywhere 
manifested  itself  in  Zwingli's  life  and  acts. 
Piety  and  patriotism  were  one  life  in  him. 
His  numerous  labors  at  Zurich  injuring  his 
health,  he  repaired  to  the  baths  of  Pfftffers; 
but  hearing  that  the  plague  had  broken  out  in 
Zurich,  he  hastened  back  to  his  flock.  He  was 
soon  himself  seized  by  the  plague,  and  given 
up  to  die,  but  recovered^  inspired  with  new 
devotion  to  his  work.  Flattery  and  indirect 
bribes,  as  several  times  before,  were  plied  to 
divert  him  from  his  purposes.  A  cardinal  and 
several  nuncios  proposed  to  raise  his  pension 
from  60  to  lOO^orins,  on  condition  that  he 
should  preach  no  more  against  the  pope.  "  We 
are  not  reproached,"  said  he,  "  as  apostates  or 
as  rebels,  but  flattered  with  high  titles."  In 
March,  1622,  the  outward  church  service  was 
considerably  altered,  and  some  ceremonies 
were  dropped.  The  bishop  stoutly  resisted  the 
change,  but  Zwingli  triumphed  in  a  discussion 
before  the  council.  Combinations  were  formed 
against  him,  and  a  plot  was  even  laid  to  take 
his  life  by  poison.  The  council  of  Zlkrich 
placed  a  guard  around  his  house  every  night. 
In  the  same  year  evangelical  preaching,  which 
had  only  been  allowed,  was  enjoined.  In  July 
Zwingli  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  bishop, 
signed  by  himself  and  ten  friends  of  Zurich 
and  Einsiedeln,  asking  that  free  way  be  opened 
through  the  cantons  for  the  gospel,  ana  that 
the  law  imposing  celibacy  upon  the  priests  be 


abolished.  This  kindled  a  fire.  Myconius,who 
favored  it,  was  banished  by  the  diet  from  the 
country.  At  Lucerne  Zwingli  was  burned  in 
eflSgy.  With  the  hope  of  allaying  the  growing 
troubles,  the  magistrates  of  Zurioh  appointed  a 
religious  conference  in  January,  1628,  at  which 
pastors,  curates,  and  preachers  were  invited 
to  take  an  active  part.  Zwingli  presented  67 
theses  for  consideration.  A  second  conference 
held  in  October  of  the  same  year  ended  in 
the  complete  triumph  of  the  reformer  and  his 
friends.  On  April  2,  1624,  Zwingli  married 
Anna  Beinhard,  widow  of  a  distinguished  ma- 
gistrate, who  proved  to  him  a  pious  and  affec- 
tionate wife.  A  new  trouble  now  arose.  The 
Anabaptists  denred  Zwingli  to  establish  a  com- 
munity of  only  true  believers,  demanded  the 
abolition  of  tithes,  and  insisted  upon  all  kinds 
of  freedom  of  the  flesh  under  cloak  of  freedom 
of  the  spirit.  They  ran  into  such  riot  of  fa- 
natical excesses  and  crimes  that  they  became 
dangerous  to  the  state,  and  had  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  civil  authorities.  Zwingli  wrote 
his  "  Tract  on  Baptism  "  against  their  tenets. 
A  public  discussion  was  held  with  them ;  but 
the  movement  was  wild,  and  continued  for  a 
long  time  to  harass  both  church  and  state.  In 
1628  Zwingli  was  called  to  take  part  in  the 
disputation  at  Bern,  where  Haller  was  laboring 
in  the  cause  of  the  reformation.  He  went  ac- 
companied by  several  German  and  Swiss  theo- 
logians, and  an  escort  of  800  men.  The  dis- 
putation continued  through  eighteen  sessions. 
At  the  close  ten  articles  favoring  the  reforma- 
tion, drawn  up  by  Haller,  were  subscribed  by 
the  majority  of  the  clergy.  In  four  months 
that  entire  canton  was  fraternally  united  with 
Zurich.  Basel  followed  in  January,  1629; 
psalms  in  German  began  to  resound  in  the 
churches ;  and  on  April  1  public  worship  was 
arranged  after  the  example  of  Zurich.  St.  Gall 
and  Schaffhausen  were  also  greatly  moved. 
To  this  part  of  Zwingli^s  life  belongs  the  well 
known  difference  between  the  German  and 
Swiss  reformers  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's 
supper.  As  early  as  1627  pamphlets  began  to 
pass  between  them.  Luther  wrote  violently 
and  warmly ;  Zwingli  replied  calmly  and  cool- 
ly. Philip,  landffrave  of  Hesse,  in  order  to 
reconcile  tiiese  differences  and  bring  the  re- 
formers together,  invited  all  the  theologians 
of  the  differing  parties  to  meet  in  friendly  con- 
ference at  Marburg.  The  conference  was  held 
Oct.  1-8,  1629;  and  it  ended  without  full  re- 
conciliation. At  the  close  Zwingli  was  in  tears, 
exclaiming:  "Let  us  confess  our  union  in  all 
things  in  which  we  agree;  and  as  for  the 
rest,  let  us  remember  that  we  are  brothers." 
"Yes,  yes,"  exclaimed  the  landgrave,  "you 
agree.  Give,  then,  a  testimony  of  unity,  and 
recognize  one  another  as  brothers."  "There 
is  no  one  upon  earth  with  whom  I  more  desire 
to  be  nnitea  than  with  you,"  said  Zwingli,  ap- 
proaching the  Wittenberg  doctors.  (Ecolam- 
padius  and  Bucer  said  the  same.  "  Acknowl- 
edge them,  acknowledge  them  as  brothers," 
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oontinaed  the  laadgraye.  For  a  moment  it 
seemed  as  if  thej  would  unite.  Luther  him- 
self relates  that  Zwingli,  bursting  into  tears, 
approached  him,  holding  out  his  hand.  Luther 
rejected  him,  repeating  over  and  oyer:  "You 
have  a  different  spirit  from  ours  I"  After 
some  further  consultation,  terms  of  mutual 
peace  and  good  will,  if  not  of  xmity,  were 
agreed  upon,  and  thej  signed  articles  drawn  up 
by  Luther  himself  at  the  request  of  both  par- 
ties, stating  the  points  on  wnioh  thej  had  all 
agreed.  Zwingli  returned  to  ZOrich  Oct.  19, 
1529,  only  to  find  new  troubles  in  his  fatiier- 
land.  Between  friends  and  foes  of  the  refor- 
mation the  lines  had  now  been  drawn.  Three 
cities  and  cantons  stood  on  one  side,  and  five 
cantons  on  the  other.  The  reformed  free  cities 
demanded:  1,  that  their  calumniators  should 
be  dulj  punished ;  2,  that  tJie  poor  people,  who 
had  been  driven  from  house  and  home  on  ac- 
count of  their  faith,  should  be  permitted  4o  re- 
turn; 8,  that  the  religious  doctrines  of  one 
district  should  be  tolerated  in  others.  To  these 
demands  the  five  Catholic  cantons,  Schwytz, 
Uri,  Unterwalden,  Lucerne,  and  Zng,  would 
not  agree.  The  ZOriohers  resolved  to  obtain 
their  rights  by  force.  Zwingli  favored  prompt 
warfare.  Bern  also  favored  forcible  measures, 
but  recommended  first  merely  a  withdrawal  of 
the  means  of  subsistence  from  their  opponents, 
a  measure  which  only  exasperated  them.  A 
treaty  of  peace,  concluded  at  Eappel,  June  25, 
1529,  did  not  long  stand  sacred.  Zwingli  was 
filled  with  apprehension.  Even  ZOrioh  was 
not  free  from  internal  dissensions.  Discour- 
aged, he  proposed  to  withdraw  from  the  city, 
but  yielded  to  entreaty,  and  consented  to  re- 
main. Ministers  passing  through  the  Catholic 
cantons  were  arrested,  and  one,  Jacob  Kaiser, 
was  burned.  To  punish  these  acts,  the  reformed 
cantons  cut  off  their  supplies,  whereupon  the 
Catholics  commenced  hostilities.  On  Oct.  9, 
1581,  a  company  of  soldiers  from  Lucerne 
passed  over  the  borders  and  committed  de- 
predations. On  the  10th  vessels  laden  with 
soldiers  sailed  up  the  lake  of  Zug,  and  8,000 
men  came  to  rendezvous  in  Zug.  This  took 
the  Z&richers  by  surprise;  but  they  gathered 
their  forces,  and  Zwingli  received  orders  to 
accompany  the  army  as  chaplain.  He  was  dis- 
couraged, yet  was  not  without  faith.  "Our 
cause,"  said  he  to  his  friends,  "  is  a  righteous 
one,  but  badly  defended.  It  will  cost  me  my 
life,  and  the  life  of  many  an  upright  man  who 
wishes  to  restore  to  religion  its  original  purity, 
and  to  his  country  its  ancient  morals.  But 
God  will  not  forsake  his  servants;  he  will 
help  even  when  you  believe  all  is  lost.  My 
confidence  is  in  him  alone.  I  submit  myself 
to  his  will."  The  odds  were  great,  8,000  men 
against  1,900,  and  the  confiict  terrible.  After 
the  battle  had  begun,  the  captain  of  arque- 
busiers  proposed  to  await  on  the  heights  with 
the  banner  the  arrival  of  the  rednforcementt 
that  were  coming  from  Zurich.  Zwingli  op- 
posed this.    He  could  not  look  on  wMle  his 


brethren  were  shot  down  in  battie.  "  In  the 
name  of  God,"  he  exclaimed,  "will  I  go  to 
them,  to  die  with  them,  or  to  aid  in  their 
deliverance."  The  Ztlrichers  were  brave,  but 
too  few ;  and  their  enemies  prevailed.  While 
stooping  down  to  console  a  dying  soldier,  a 
stone  hurled  by  the  vigorous  arm  of  a  Widd- 
st&dter  struck  Zwingli  on  the  head,  and  dosed 
his  lips.  He  rose  again,  when  two  blows  upon 
the  leg  struck  him  down.  Twice  more  he 
sprang  up ;  but  a  fourth  time  he  was  thrust 
by  a  lance,  when  he  staggered  and  fell  be- 
neath his  wounds.  Prowling  over  the  field 
after  the  battle  in  search  of  plunder,  two  sol- 
diers came  near  to  the  reformer  without  recog- 
nizing him.  They  asked  him  whether  he  de- 
sired a  priest  to  confess.  He  could  not  speak, 
but  gave  the  sign,  "No."  They  told  him 
that,  as  he  could  not  speak,  he  should  at  least 
think  in  his  heart  of  the  mother  of  God,  and 
call  upon  the  saints.  Zwingli  shook  his  head, 
and  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  heaven.  The  sol- 
diers, now  infuriated,  began  to  curse  him, 
adding :  "  We  doubt  not  you  are  one  of  the 
heretics  of  this  dty."  A  fire  had  been  kin- 
dled near  the  spot;  and  one  of  the  soldiers, 
curious  to  know  who  it  was,  turned  Zwingli's 
face  toward  the  light.  Suddenly  he  dropped 
him  surprised,  saying :  "  I  think  it  is  ZwinglL'' 
At  that  moment  Captain  Fockinger,  a  mer- 
cenary from  Unterwalden,  drew  near,  hav- 
ing just  heard  the  last  words  of  the  soldier. 
" Zwingli  1"  he  exclaimed,  "that  vile  heretio 
Zwingli  I  that  rascal  I  that  traitor  I"  Then 
raising  his  sword,  he  struck  the  dying  reformer 
on  the  throat,  exclaiming  in  a  violent  passion : 
"Die,  obstinate  heretic  1"  The  body  lay  on 
the  field  over  night.  In  the  morning,  at  the 
demand  of  a  mob,  it  was  tried,  formally  con- 
denmed  to  be  quartered  for  treason  against  the 
confederation,  and  then  burned  for  heresy. 
The  sentence  was  carried  out  by  the  execu- 
tioner of  Lucerne.  The  ashes  were  mingled 
with  the  ashes  of  swine,  and  the  furious  multi- 
tude, rushing  upon  the  remains,  fiung  them  to 
the  winds  of  heaven. — ^ZwingU  has  been  cen- 
sured for  his  confidence  in  the  virtue  of  the 
civil  arm.  He  believed  thatthe  fatherland  be- 
longed to  Christ  and  the  church,  and  must  be 
defended  for  their  sake ;  and  that  Switzerland 
could  only  give  itself  to  Christ  so  far  and  so 
long  as  it  was  free.  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
appearance,  prepossessing  manners,  polite  ad- 
dress, plesbshig  oonversation,  extensive  and 
sound  learning,  and  brilliant  genius.  He  has 
been  represented  as  having  been,  more  than 
any  other  of  the  reformers,  radical  and  revolu- 
tionary in  his  reformatory  movements;  but 
Dr.  Ebrard,  in  his  "History  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Lord^s  Supper,"  shows  that  this  charge 
"  is  no  better  than  a  pure  fiction  of  fancy,  or 
theological  prejudice;"  that  Zwingli  was  fully 
as  conservative  as  Luther,  and  much  more  so 
than  Calvin,  in  the  matter  of  doctrine  and 
worship.  (See  Lobd's  Suppxb,  and  RBVomao 
Chubos.)   Among  all  his  writings,  Zwingli  has 
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left  no  symbol  of  faith,  no  Bystem  of  positive 
theology.  His  67  theses,  like  all  his  writings, 
are  prevailingly  polemical.  Attempts  have 
however  been  made  to  elaborate  and  systema- 
tize his  divinity  from  his  works.  (See  Dr.  £da- 
ard  Zeller,  Das  theologuehe  System  ZmnglPi 
dargestellt,  Ttlbmgen,  1858;  and  Sigwart.  Ul- 
rich  Zmngli:  der  Charcteter  seiner  Theotoaie, 
Stuttgart  and  Hambnrg,  1866.)  A  complete 
collection  of  his  writings  has  been  published 
in  8  vols.  (Zfkrich,  1828).  Of  the  nnmerons 
biographies  of  Zwingli  may  be  mentioned 
Hettinger's  Btddreieh  Zwingli  ttnd  seine  ZeU 
(Ztlrich,  1841),  and  OhristoffePs  ffuldrei^ 
2MmgWs  Leben  and  a/uegeuMlte  Se^iriften^  in 
IHe  Vdter  der  rtformirten  Kvrehe  (Eloerfeld, 
1867). 

ZWnureB,  fiMt  Medikhy  a  German  archi- 
tect, bom  at  Jakobswald,  Silesia,  Feb.  28, 
1802,  died  in  Cologne,  Sept.  22,  1861.  He 
was  a  papil  of  the  school  of  arohitectare  at 
Brealan,  and  afterward  studied  under  Schinkel 
in  Berlin.  He  was  attached  to  the  superior  ad- 
ministration of  architecture  in  1828,  and  exe- 
cuted several  important  works,  mostly  ^ter 
the  plans  of  SchinkeL  In  1888  he  was  iqp- 
pointed  architect  of  the  cathedral  of  Oologne, 
which  had  been  commenced  about  600  years 
before.  Zwimer  drew  his  plans,  made  the 
necessary  estimates,  and  then  appealed  to  Ger- 
many for  assistanee.  The  transept  and  the 
north  and  south  portals  were  completed  ac- 
cording to  his  designs  a  little  more  than  a  year 
after  his  death.  He  designed  and  in  several 
cases  superintended  the  erection  of  numerous 
churches  and  castles  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
president  of  the  council  of  architecture  of 
the  province  of  Oologne,  and  a  Prussian  privy 
councillor. 

ZWOLLE,  a  city  of  the  Netherlands,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Overyssel,  on  the  Zwarte 
Water  and  near  the  Yssel  and  Yecht  all  tribu- 
taries of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  about  60  m.  £.  K.  £.  of 
Amsterdam ;  pop.  in  1876,  21,829.  It  is  con- 
nected with  tne  Tssel  by  the  WiUemsvaart  ca- 
nal, has  three  suburbs,  and  fine  streets,  squares, 
and  promenades.  The  principal  church  is  St 
Michael^s,  with  a  celebrated  organ.  The  city 
has  a  Latin  school,  a  drawing  or  trades  school, 
a  school  of  navigation,  a  public  library,  a  mu- 
seum of  natural  history,  a  theatre,  large  cattle, 
com,  and  fish  markets,  cotton  factories,  dye 
houses,  and  ship  yards,  and  an  extensive  trade. 
Thomas  &  Eempia  in  1400  began  his  novice- 
ship  at  the  monastery  of  Mount  St.  Agnes,  8 
m.  N.  of  ZwoUe,  where  he  is  buried.  Adjoin- 
ing the  city  is  the  thriving  village  of  Zwoller- 
kerspel,  with  more  than  6,000  inhabitants. — 
Zwolle  was  fortified  in  1228,  and  became  a 
Hanse  town.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Cath- 
olics in  1680  it  joined  the  states  general.  In 
1672  it  surrendered  to  Galen,  the  warrior  bish- 
op of  MUnster.  The  strong  fortifications  were 
razed  in  1674,  and  subsequently  restored,  but 
recently  they  have  again  been  demolished. 


(Gr.  ^iffuMTic,  fermentation),  a  term 
used  in  speculative  pathology  to  denote  the 
action  of  a  peculiar  and  little  known  process 
analogous  to  fermentation.  From  remote  an- 
tiquity various  hypotheses  have  prevailed  to 
account  for  the  morbid  changes  of  the  blood 
in  epidemic,  endemic,  and  infectious  or  con- 
tagious diseases ;  but  most  of  them  have  been 
so  inseparably  connected  with  the  old  humo- 
ral pathology  that  they  received  little  consid- 
eration till  rendered  plausible  by  the  researdies 
of  modem  chemists,  who  assume  the  analogy 
of  yeast  in  producing  fermentation  and  a  virus 
or  poison  producing  its  effects  upon  the  sys- 
tem through  the  blood.  According  to  the 
views  of  some,  a  zymotic  change  of  the  blood 
is  du^  to  catalysis,  or  continuous  molecular 
action:  for  example,  a  decomposing  organic 
molecule  is  introduced  into  the  human  body, 
and  by  a  law  of  catalysis,  induction,  or  con- 
tact, tills  molecule  or  germ  imparts  its  own 
motions  to  other  molecules  with  which  it 
may  come  in  contact.  Chemists  have  defined 
this  change  to  be  ^'decomposition  by  con- 
tact" or  the  "action  of  presence."  The 
term  zymosis  was  introduced  by  Dr.  William 
Farr,  and  includes  epidemic,  endemic,  and 
contagious  diseases,  which  are  enumerated  fur- 
ther on.  An  iUustration  of  this  law  is  the 
power  which  small  quantities  of  certain  sub- 
stances possess  of  causing  unlimited  quanti- 
ties to  pass  into  the  same  state.  Other  ando- 
gies  are  the  contagion  of  motion,  as  witnessed 
when  a  stone  is  dropped  into  water,  the  dif- 
fusion of  heat  from  molecule  to  molecule,  the 
phenomena  of  crystallization,  or  the  solution 
of  an  alloy  of  platinum  and  silver  in  nitric 
acid,  when  the  platinum,  which  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid, 
takes  on  the  action  that  is  transmitted  through 
the  atoms  of  silver.  A  more  remote  analogy 
is  the  setting  in  motion  of  one  multiplying 
wheel  by  another,  or  the  extension  of  a  con- 
fiagration  to  surrounding  combustibles.  An 
illustration  more  to  the  point  is  the  molecu- 
lar motion  that  takes  place  in  the  modem  ope- 
ration of  skin  graftmg. — We  are  still  igno- 
rant of  the  different  viruses,  contagions,  poi- 
sons, miasmata,  &c. ;  but  it  can  be  shown,  in 
attempting  to  trace  some  of  their  phenomena, 
that  tne  introduction  of  putrid  or  contagious 
matter  into  the  animal  system  gives  rise  to 
factitious  diseases  having  all  the  characteristics 
of  essential  fevers.  The  following  observa- 
tions have  been  adduced  in  reference  to  this 
point.  Subjects  in  anatomical  theatres  fre- 
quency pass  into  a  state  of  decomposition, 
which  is  communicated  to  the  blood  of  the 
living  body.  Putrefying  blood,  brain,  eggs, 
&c.,  laid  on  recent  wounds,  cause  vomiting, 
lassitude,  and  death  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
interval.  Numerous  experiments  have  demon- 
strated that  putrid  matter  injected  into  the 
blood  of  healthy  animals  gives  rise  to  a  set 
of  symptoms  analogous  to  typhus.  Injecting 
yeast  or  sugar  into  the  circulation  excites  many 
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of  the  ordinary  kinds  of  fermentation,  giving 
rise  to  a  disease  like  typhoid  fever.  A  univer- 
sal observation  is  that  the  origin  of  epidemics 
is  often  to  be  traced  to  the  putrefaction  of 
large  quantities  of  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ters; tnat  miasmatic  diseases  are  endemic  in 
places  where  the  decomposition  of  organic  mat- 
ter is  constantly  taking  place,  as  in  marshy  and 
moist  localities ;  that  they  are  developed  epi- 
demically under  the  same  circumstances  after 
inundations,  and  also  in  places  where  a  large 
number  of  people  are  crowded  together,  with 
insufficient  ventilation,  as  in  ships,  prisons, 
and  besieged  places.  Factitious  fevers,  pro- 
duced by  the  introduction  of  deleterious  sub- 
stances directly  into  the  blood,  are  analogous 
both  in  their  symptoms  and  pathological  le- 
sions to  those  produced  by  the  sting  or  bite 
of  certain  animals ;  they  present  also  the  same 
general  class  of  symptoms  that  are  present  in 
smallpox,  scarlatina,  and  other  eruptive  dis- 
eases. Putrid  animal  exhalations  have  given 
rise  to  diseases  that  have  raged  like  a  pesti- 
lence or  epidemic.  Measles  can  be  commu- 
nicated by  means  of  a  drop  of  blood  from  a 
patient  affected  with  the  disease;  the  inoc- 
ulation of  an  unprotected  person  with  small- 
pox may  be  the  means  of  giving  the  disease 
to  thousands;  and  a  mere  trace  of  serum  is 
sufficient  to  propagate  cattle  plague.  Recent 
researches  into  the  peculiar  nature  and  origin 
of  the  fever  poison,  or  *'  disease  germ,"  have 
not  done  much  toward  elucidating  the  question. 
Spectroscopic  examination  of  the  contagious 
fluids,  variations  of  temperature,  symptoms 
of  the  patient,  anatomical  alterations,  and  mi- 
croscopic and  chemical  study  of  the  blood  upon 
the  living  and  dead  have  furnished  no  notions 
sufficiently  precise  to  draw  any  practical  de- 
ductions The  most  widely  prevailing  doc- 
trine of  the  present  day  respecting  the  origin 


and  communication  of  disease  is  that  known 
as  the  germ  theory.  Speciiil  organic  forms 
known  as  microzymes,  bacteria,  bioplasts, 
&c.,  alleged  by  various  pathologists  to  be  found 
in  conti^^ous  fluids,  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion,  some  contending  that  they 
are  of  a  fungoid  growth  and  enter  the  body 
as  parasites,  others  that  they  are  germinid 
masses  derived  from  normal  cells,  and  due  to 
a  series  of  changes  in  existing  matter  under 
new  circumstances;  while  a  third  class  deny 
positively  that  any  such  germs  exist.  The 
elements  or  factors  giving  rise  to  many  of  the 
conditions  above  mentioned  are  known  as  zy- 
motic, a  term,  like  the  atomic  theory  in  chem- 
istry, not  clearly  descriptive,  but  admitted  into 
the  standard  nomenclature  of  medicine  as  a 
convenient  expression,  and  including  all  that 
class  of  diseases  which  can  be  commimicated 
from  existing  foci,  and  which  are  capable  of 
being  prevented  by  hygienic  and  other  con- 
ditions. The  latest  and  most  approved  noso- 
logy includes  seven  principal  diseases  of  the 
zymotic  class  and  eleven  others  less  conmion : 
smallpox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
croup,  whooping  cough,  continued  fever  (in- 
cluding typhus,  typhoid,  and  simple  continued 
fever),  quinsy,  erysipelas,  puerperal  fever,  car- 
buncle, influenza,  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  chol- 
era, ague,  remittent  fever,  and  rheumatism. — 
The  reports  of  the  registrar  general  of  Eng- 
land show  that  more  than  one  fifth  of  the 
whole  number  of  deaths  is  from  zymotic  dis- 
orders. An  examination  of  the  returns  of 
the  surgeon  general  and  of  the  marine  hos- 
pital bureau,  as  well  as  the  heidth  reports  from 
the  principal  cities  in  the  United  States,  will 
establish  about  the  same  ratio.  This  inmiense 
mortality,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  zymotio 
diseases  are  preventible,  enforces  the  neces- 
sity of  sanitary  precautionft. 
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TTTlHy  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 
U  bounded  N.  by  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  £. 
by  Colorado,  S.  by  Arizona,  and  W.  by  Nevada; 
area,  82,190  sq.  m.  The  population  in  1880 
was  148,968,  of  whom  74,519  were  males,  69,- 
464  females,  99,969  natives,  48,994  foreign, 
142,428  whites,  282  colored,  501  Chinese,  and 
807  Indians.  The  chief  agricultural  produc- 
.  tions  were  217,140  bushels  of  barley,  168,842 
of  com,  418,082  of  oats,  9,606  of  rye,  1,169,- 
199  of  wheat,  92,786  tons  of  hay,  678,695 
bushels  of  potatoes ;  number  of  horses,  88,181 ; 
2,898  mules  and  asses,  8,968  working  oxen, 
82,768  milch  cows,  68,680  other  cattle,  288,121 
sheep,  17,198  swine;  value  of  manufactures, 
$4,824,992;  gold  mined,  $291,687;  silver,  $4,- 
748,087 ;  assessed  value  of  property,  $24,776,- 
279.  There  were  888  public  schools ;  expended 
for  school  purposes,  $170,887 ;  pupils  enrolled, 
25,792;  average  attendance,  17,618.— The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  mileage  of  railroads 
in  the  territory  at  the  beginning  of  1882 : 

coMPANncs.  HUM. 

CtatwlPwdflc 168 

DeDTer  ftod  Bio  Qnnde  (West  dlyisioo) 100 

SchoandPftrkCitj 88 

San  PeteTallejr. 80 

UnioD  Pacific 106 

UtahCentrml 880 

UtahEattern 16 

Utah  and  Nevada 87 

Utah  and  Northern 80 

Utah  and  Pleasant  TaUey 60 

Total l08 

— Women  have  the  right  of  suffrage  in  Utah  on 
the  same  conditions  as  men.  A  recent  act  of 
congress  prohibits  polygamists  from  voting  or 
holdW  office. — ^By  the  census  of  1880.  Salt 
Lake  City  had  20,768  inhabitants,  and  Ogden 
6,069.    See  map  in  supplement  to  Volume  IIL 


f  ThUHtt  i&  The  transit  of  Venus  on 
Dec.  8,  1874^  was  elaborately  observed  by 
astronomers  of  all  nations.  The  English,  G^r- 
mansy  Russians,  French,  and  Americans  in 


particular  spent  much  time  in  preparing  for 
these  ezpeaitions,  and  sent  observers  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  where  the  phenomenon  was 
visible  (eastern  and  southern  Asia,  Australia, 
New  Zeiedand,  &c.).  A  new  method  of  obser- 
vation was  tried,  which  it  was  hoped  would 
lead  to  valuable  results.  This  consisted  in 
photographing  the  sun  with  Venus  projected 
upon  its  disk.  The  negatives  could  be  taken 
quite  rapidly  at  the  station,  and  carried  home 
for  careful  measurements  of  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  centres  of  Venus  and  the  sun. 
Such  measures  could  be  made  at  leisure,  with 
deHcate  apparatus,  and  repeated  as  often  as 
desired.  Tlie  former  methods  of  observation 
by  the   eye 

were  also  used.  a  ^^J^I-— ^^*'*^^ 

These  consist-      — •'♦      "      \__^^M  — 

ed  in  noting       ^A  ^ '    ^T 

the  time  when   ^"  \ 


Fie.  1.— Transit  of  Yenns. 


to  the  disk  of 
the  sun.  The 
times  of  these  contacts  (so  called),  with  the 
geographical  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
observer,  give  data  by  means  of  which  the 
solar  parallax  can  be  deduced.  For  an  ob- 
server in  the  southern  hemisphere,  Venus 
would  appear  to  traverse  the  sun  alon^  the 
upper  line  in  the  figure,  and  the  lower  line  is 
the  path  Qn  1874)  for  a  northern  station.  The 
distance  between  these  paths,  or  the  parallac- 
tic displacement  of  Venus,  is  a  ftinction  of  the 
solar  parallax.  The  Germans  and  Rusuans 
employed  heliometers  in  making  measures  (at 
dennite  times)  of  the  relative  positions  of  tiie 
centres  of  Venus  and  the  sun.  All  the  parties 
observed  contacts.  Photographs  were  taken 
by  some  of  the  parties  of  each  nation.  The 
method  of  photographing  used  by  the  English, 
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French,  Russians,  and  Germans  was  to  employ 
a  short  equatoriallj  mounted  refracting  tele- 
scope, directed  at  the  sun,  with  the  negative 
plate  in  its  focus.  The  image  of  the  sun  which 
was  directly  formed  on  this  plate  was  too 
small  for  accurate  measures  with  the  engines 
which  could  be  constructed,  since  an  error  of 

5iF,hr5  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^®  measures  would  pro- 
uce  a  serious  error  in  the  resulting  distance. 
Hence  this  solar  image  was  enlarged  by  in- 
terposing a  magnifying  lens  between  the  ob- 
ject glass  of  the  telescope  and  the  negative 
plate.  Of  course,  any  distortions  of  the  re- 
sulting photograph  produced  by  this  enlarging 
lens  would  be  reproduced  in  the  negative. 
For  this  reason  the  American  transit  of  Venus 
commission  decided  to  employ  another  method, 
whose  operation  will  be  understood  from  fig. 


2.  This  was  also  used  by  some  of  the  French 
parties,  and  by  a  party  fitted  out  at  the  private 
expense  of  Lord  Lindsay,  M.  P.,  which  was 
stationed  at  Mauritius.  This  **  horizontal  pho- 
toheliograph  "  is  essentially  a  long  horizontal 
telescope,  with  no  tube.  The  object  glass  is 
on  the  right-hand  oast-iron  pillar;  the  foons 
of  the  telescope  is  at  the  negative  plate-holder 
on  the  other  pillar.  The  distance  between 
these  was  about  86  ft.,  and  therefore  the 
image  of  the  sun  was  about  4  in.  in  diameter; 
that  is,  supposing  that  the  final  measures  could 
be  made  on  the  plate  to  -gj.hnf  ^^  ^^  ^^^^f  ^^ 
determination  of  the  parallax  would  have  a 
rather  less  probable  error  in  this  method  than 
in  methods  previously  employed.  The  rays  of 
the  sun  were  thrown  horizontally  into  this 
telescope  by  a  plane  glass  reflector,  which 


Fio.  2.— Method  of  Photographing  the  Transit 


was  made  to  follow  the  sun  in  its  diurnal  mo- 
tion by  a  clock-work  attachment  mounted  on 
a  tripod.  In  practice,  a  photographic  dark 
room  was  built  over  the  plate-holder  pier.  In 
this  way  all  tremors,  &o.,  were  avoided,  and 
the  primitive  image  of  the  sun  was  large 
enough  not  to  require  the  interposition  of  an 
enlarging  lens  with  unknown  errors.  This 
apparatus  avoids  the  theoretical  errors  of  the 
others,  and  is  in  this  respect  satisfactory.  It 
has  applications  to  tiie  photography  of  stars, 
clusters,  &c. — The  United  States  sent  eight 
parties.  Prof.  Hall,  U.  S.  naval  observatory, 
was  stationed  at  Vladivostok,  Siberia;  Prof. 
Watson,  Ann  Arbor  observatory,  at  Peking, 
China ;  Prof.  Davidson,  U.  S.  coast  survey,  at 
Nagasaki,  Japan;  Commander  Hyan,  U.  S. 
navy,  at  Eerguelen  island;   Prof.  Harkness, 


U.  S.  naval  observatory,  at  Hobarton,  Tasma- 
nia; Pro£  C.  H.  F.  Peters,  Hamilton  college, 
at  Queenstown,  New  Zealand;  Mr.  Edwin 
Smith,  U.  8.  coast  survey,  at  Chatham  island  ; 
Capt.  Raymond,  U.  S.  engineer  corps,  at  Camp- 
belltown,  Tasmania.  The  weather  was  not 
entirely  favorable  at  any  station.  Some  pho- 
tographs were  tf^en  at  every  station,  but  the 
full  number  at  none.  At  Peking  all  four  con- 
tacts were  observed,  but  at  no  other  station. 
Observations  were  made  by  the  observers  of 
other  nations  all  over  the  area  in  which  the 
transit  was  visible.  The  total  number  of  pho- 
tographs of  the  transit  of  1874,  taken  with  the 
alK>ve  described  apparatus,  was  218,  and  fh>m 
these  Mr.  Todd  has  deduced  a  parallax  of  8*888" 
±0*084",  corresponding  to  a  mean  distance  of 
almost  exactly  92,000,000  miles.     Mr.  Todd 
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finds  for  a  probable  error  of  a  single  pboto- 
graph  in  distance  0*88",  and  in  position  angle 
8'  &",  Tbe  results  obtained  by  tbis  American 
system  appear  to  have  been  the  best  of  any, 
the  English  method  of  photography  having 
failed  to  give  any  trustworthy  result  in  the 
hands  of  English  observers.  Nevertheless,  the 
confidence  of  observers,  even  in  the  Ameri- 
can method,  cannot  be  said  to  be  absolute, 
although  the  results  obtained  in  1874  deter- 
mined the  United  States  to  use  it  again  in 
1883 ;  employing,  however,  dry  plates  instead 
of  wet.  This  method,  indeed,  presupposes  the 
use  of  an  absolutely  plane  reflecting  mirror, 
and  Prof.  Toung  has  shown  that  the  effect  of 
the  solar  heat,  in  "  buckling  "  the  mirror  so  as 
to  make  it  convex,  is  apt  to  be  very  consider- 
able. The  governments  of  the  world  occupied 
numerous  stations  on  the  6th  of  December, 
1882,  England  taking  9,  each  supplied  with 
two  6-inch  refracting  telescopes;  France  8, 
supplied  with  telescopes  of  8i  and  6  inches,  and 
the  United  States  8  (abroad.  New  Zealand, 
Patagonia,  Ohili,  Oape  of  Good  Hope ;  and, 
at  home,  Texas,  Florida,  New  Mexico,  and 
Washington);  besides  numerous  private  ones 
all  over  the  United  States  and  territories, 
through  the  whole  eastern  part  of  which  both 
the  banning  and  the  end  were  visible.  The 
German  government  had  two  stations  in  this 
country,  one  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  one  in 
Aiken,  S.  C,  and  both  were  supplied  with 
heliometers.  The  weather  was  not  good  in 
Europe,  where  indeed  only  the  beginning  of 
the  transit  was  visible,  but  it  was  favorable  at 
nearly  all  the  more  important  stations  we  have 
named.  It  is  too  soon,  at  the  time  of  the  pres- 
ent writing,  to  learn  any  new  results  as  to  the 
solar  parallax ;  but  we  may  give  some  physical 
observations,  interesting  because  there  will  be 
no  opportunity  to  repeat  them  for  over  a  cen- 
tury. Jannsen,  observing  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances with  the  spectroscope,  was  unable 
to  distinguish  any  lines  due  to  the  atmosphere 
of  the  planet.  Prof.  Toung  (whose  authority 
is  of  the  highest  in  such  matters)  was  more 
successful,  finding  "  the  water  lines  between 
and  near  the  two  D's  were  distinctly  and  ob- 
viously, though  not  conspicuously,  strength- 
ened.*' This  implies  the  existence  of  aqueous 
vapor  in  the  planet^s  atmosphere.  The  at- 
mosphere of  Venus  has  been  seen  by  numerous 
observers,  in  previous  transits,  as  a  thin  line  of 
light  rimming  the  external  part  of  the  planet^s 
disk,  when  it  was  partly  entered  on  the  sun ; 
but,  on  December  6th,  an  extension  of  this 
phenomenon  was  noticed,  which  is  so  strange 
that  strong  testimony  is  needed  to  convince  us 
of  its  reality.  This  testimony,  however,  we 
appear  to  possess,  quite  independent  observers 
having  described  an  eccentric  spot  of  light, 
forming  a  kind  of  swelling  or  protuberance  on 
this  ring,  and,  according  to  several  of  these 
observers,  extending  inward  upon  the  body  of 
the  planet.  It  was  thus  seen  by  Prof.  Langley, 
of  the  Allegheny  observatory,  who  describes  it 
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as  conspicuously  on  one  side  of  the  line  joining 
the  centres  of  the  sun  and  Venus,  brightest  on 
the  outside,  where  it  extended  through  some 
80"*  of  the  circumference,  and  apparently  ex- 
tending inward.  Its  pale  luminosity  faded  out 
at  a  distance  of  about  one  fourth  of  the  radius 
from  the  edge. — The  rapid  increase  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  other  means  of  ascertaining  the  solar 
parallax,  and  the  peculiar  diflSculties  attending 
on  this,  is  likely,  if  it  continue,  to  render  the 
method  by  transit  of  Venus  of  little  relative 
value,  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  will  be 
the  last  to  excite  such  general  attention  among 
astronomers. — It  maybe  remarked,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  the  planet's  physical 
features,  that  Mr.  Denning's  recent  observa- 
tions on  Venus  appear  to  establish  the  exist^- 
ence  of  the  spots  described  by  Bianchini  and 
the  older  observers,  and  to  confirm  the  state- 
ment that  its  true  time  of  rotation  is  a  little 
less  than  24  hours. 

YEftHONT.  The  population  of  the  state  in 
1880  was  882,286,  of  wnom  166,887  were  malea, 
165,899  females,  291,827  native,  40,959  for^ 
eign,  881,218  whites,  1,057  colored,  and  11 
Indians.  The  chief  agricultural  productions 
were  267,265  bushels  of  barley,  856,618  of 
buckwheat,  2,014,271  of  com,  8,742,282  of 
oats,  71,788  of  rye,  887,257  of  wheat,  1,051,- 
188  tons  of  hay,  109,850  pounds  of  hops,  181,- 
482  of  tobacco,  4,488,172  bushels  of  potatoes; 
number  of  horses,  75,215;  18,868  working 
oxen,  217,088  milch  cows,  167,204  other  cat- 
tle, 489,870  sheep,  76,884  swine ;  value  of  man- 
ufactures, $81,854,866 ;  copper  ingots  pro- 
duced, 2,647,894  pounds.  The  following  is  an 
abstract  of  the  report  of  the  auditor,  covering 
the  transactions  for  the  two  years  ending  July 
81,  1882 :  The  orders  drawn  at  the  auditor's 
ofl3ce  for  the  year  ending  July  81, 1881,  amount 
to  the  sum  of  $277,585  24,  and  to  $280,619  88 
for  the  year  ending  July  81,  1882.  The  orders 
drawn  at  the  offices  of  the  county  clerks  amount 
for  the  year  ending  July  81,  1881,  to  $48,714 
88,  and  to  $89,968  29  for  the  year  ending  July 
81,  1882.  The  change  in  the  method  of  ao- 
counting  for  fines  and  costs  by  requiring  from 
each  justice  a  sworn  statement  of  all  business 
done  and  the  disposition  of  each  case,  before 
the  allowance  of  bills,  with  other  legislative 
acts  of  the  last  session,  has  wrought  a  great 
saving  to  the  state.  The  comparative  table 
given  below  shows  the  fines  and  costs  collected 
biennially  for  the  past  three  terms  by  the  va- 
rious justice  and  municipal  courts : 


TERMS. 


Term  ending  1878 . . 
Term  ending  1880.. 
Term  ending  1882.. 


Oourl 


$1(»,828  78 

185,879  97 

68,688  17 


$288,886  69 
176,M5  84 
98,788  76 


FIbm  and  ooili 


$85,S88  78 
4^007  18 
66,676  47 


This  table  shows  the  fines  and  costs  collected 
in  each  year,  for  the  last  two  years,  to  be 
about  $17,000  more  than  for  years  preceding. 
Probate  returns  for  the  past  two  years  show  a 
net  excess  of  probate  fees  of  $109,  agamst  a 
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net  deficit  of  $1,200  !n  former  terms.  The 
figures  of  the  second  appraisal  of  the  real  and 
personal  estate,  under  tne  act  to  equalize  tax- 
ation, passed  in  1880,  proves  the  measure  to 
be  an  unqualified  success  in  its  general  results. 
The  valuation  for  1882  of  the  taxable  property 
and  polls  in  the  state  is  as  follows : 

Amoant  of  real  esUte  $108,677,659 

Amount  of  personal  estate 46,9M,684 

Total  valuation $168^78,684 

One  per  cent,  of  this  valuation  is  taken  as 
a  basis  for  assessing  taxes,  which,  reduced, 
makes  a  grand  list  of  $1,685,785  84.  To  this 
add  78,757  polls  at  $2,  less  deductions,  and  we 
have  a  list  aggregating  $1,680,529  84.  A  cora- 
parisoD  of  the  grand  lists  for  1881  and  1882 
shows  the  increase  of  the  real-estate  valuation 
of  the  latter  year  over  the  previous  year  to 
be  $4,140,457.  On  personal  property  the  in- 
creased valuation  is  about  $100,000.  The  di- 
rect taxes  for  the  past  two  years  were  $479,- 
097. — ^The  whole  number  of  depositors  in  the 
savings  banks  and  trust  companies,  on  the  dOth 
6f  June,  1882,  was  42,588,  an  increase  during 
the  year  of  4,204.  The  deposits  aggregated 
$12,675,269  71,  an  increase  of  $2,015,784  59 
since  the  report  of  1881.  Of  the  deposits, 
$10,221,178  52  belong  to  depositors  living  in 
Vermont,  and  $2,454,091  19  to  non-residents. 
The  average  amount  to  the  credit  of  each  de- 
positor is  $297  66.  There  are  27,996  depositors 
Laving  less  than  $250  on  deposit;  878  deposi- 
tors have  over  $2,000  each  to  their  credit.  The 
present  undivided  earnings,  interest,  and  sur- 
plus held  by  all  these  banks  amount  to  $489,- 
624  21,  an  increase  of  $105,695  41.  The  num- 
ber of  savings  banks  and  trust  companies  in 
the  state  is  22;  their  total  expenses  for  the 
year  were  $112,876  75 ;  the  amount  of  United 
States  taxes  paid  on  deposits  was  $14,056  28; 
atate  tax,  $58,681  12.  Omitting  all  payments 
on  account  of  loans,  savings-bank  tax,  United 
States  deposit^  soldiers*  and  trust  funds,  that 
are  not  taken  into  account  as  a  part  of  the  cur- 
rent expe^ises  of  the  state,  the  disbursements 
for  the  tinro  years  ending  Aug.  1,  1822,  were 
$719,171.-  The  financial  condition  of  the  state, 
as  shown  by  the  treasurer's  report,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

LIABILimS. 

Dae  towna,  United  states  nuploa  ftind $18,897  Si 

Dae  soldiers*  account 8,989  08 

Dae  saspense  aoooant  (oatstanding  cheeks) 1,940  24 

Dae  bonds  and  oonpona  dae  1876 4,8S0  00 

Doe  towns  on  kcoonnt  of  sarinm-bank  tax 48J60  86 

Dae  agrlealtaral  ooUeffe  ftind  dae  1890 185,500  00 

Doe  orders  not  presented. 8,666  6fi 

Total $309^79 

▲SSST8. 

Cash  and  deposits $186,118  66 

Uncollected  taxes 218  94 

Dae  fit>m  savings  banks 88,167  68 

Total $154,505  £8 

The  following  table  shows  the  acreage  and 
average  valuation  per  acre  of  the  farms  (exceed- 
ing ten,  acres^  in  each  oounty,  the  appraised 


valuation  thereof  as  equalized  by  the  state 
board,  and  the  aggregate  valuation  of  all  real 
estate  for  purposes  of  taxation  (except  road 
beds  of  railways)  for  1882 : 


OOUMTIES. 

Mr..,. 

nwwi  urn. 
■ow. 

walm. 

TpVI 

j^ddison 

4^a,384 

uuti 

48,168 

&^JI4 

IJ0  2& 

^m 

SU43 

at  HI 
11  fit 

11  la 

Iiyiecou 

IJ«6.T.8 
5,5l*.f58 

§iiAl%fS$ 

Bennington. 

CUedonla 

7iT4;606 

Chittenden 

Ensex ...        ..... 

1M?6,471 
1J18,905 

Fnnklin 

T,9T6,071 

Grand  Isle 

14L1279 

T^moille 

2,a34S,4t4     IISS0,890 

Oranire 

b^mjim    «JT9,889 

Orleans  . . 

Kiitland 

14  ^  1   iirr^s^G'  i{sjm,oi$ 

Washington 

Windhain 

urn       MJtJTBSl    S,t47.768 
10  87       4.6DT,5tTk    8^566,196 

Windsor 

13  78       ik'mMh  ]<1^I8,810 

Total 

5,nar,&il 

.,...  1  4fl,7TM46.1«2.t08,4l9 

— In  1880  there  were  142  convicts  in  the  state 
prison ;  in  1882  the  number  was  94.  On  the 
81st  of  July,  1880,  there  were  66  prisoners  in 
the  house  of  correction  and  four  in  the  Hut- 
land  county  jail.  Two  years  later  there  were 
44  prisoners  in  the  house  of  correction  and  one 
in  the  Rutland  county  jail.  On  July  81,  1880, 
there  were  122  pupils  in  the  reform  school;  on 
the  same  day  in  1882  there  were  but  86 ;  the 
number  of  inmates  of  the  insane  asylum  at  Brat- 
tleboro,  Aug.  1,  1882,  was  441,  of  whom  856 
were  residents  of  Vermont,  an  increase  of  27 
within  two  years.  Many  beneficiaries  are  sup- 
ported by  the  state  in  institutions  outside  of 
its  borders. — The  superintendent  of  education^ 
in  his  report  for  March  81, 1882,  says  the  com- 
mon schools  are  not  now  accomplishing  what 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  and  state  de- 
mand. Among  the  causes  he  cites  the  follow- 
ing: that  the  number  of  native-horn  children 
has  decreased ;  that  the  people  have  gathered 
around  business  centres,  ana  that  many  rural 
districts  are  thinly  populated ;  that  schools  are 
small,  pupils  young,  real  estate  depreciated, 
taxes  high,  and  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  to 
employ  cheap  teachers ;  that  school  houses  are 
neglected,  and  that  the  work  of  the  district 
schools  is  unsatisfactory.  In  1857  there  were 
but  4  graded  schools  and  70  academies  in 
the  state.  Since  then  the  academies  have  de- 
creased and  graded  schools  increased.  The 
state  normal  school  at  Castleton  reports  an  ag- 
gregate attendance  for  the  year  of  896  pupils 
and  18  graduates;  and  the  normal  school  at 
Johnson  122  different  students,  and  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  graduates  since  1867  to  be  262. 
The  Randolph  normal  school  had  187  students 
at  the  spring  term  of  1882,  and  graduated  a 
class  of  20. — The  population  of  the  principal 
places,  by  the  census  of  1880,  was:  Rutland^ 
12,149;  Burlington,  11,866;  St  Albans,  7,198; 
Bennington,  6,888;  Brattleboro,  5,880;  St. 
Johnsbury,  5,800;  Colchester,  4,421;  Mont- 
pelier,  8,219.  See  map  in  supplement  to  Vol- 
ume V. 
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VIBEBT)  Jdte  GMiKMy  a  Frencb  painter,  bom 
in  Paris  in  1840.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Barrias, 
and  made  his  first  exhibit  at  the  salon  in  1868. 
During  the  siege  of  Paris  he  belonged  to  the 
sharpshooters,  and  was  woanded  at  the  com- 
bat of  Malmaison  in  October,  1870.  His  paint- 
ings are  noted  for  ezqaisite  finish,  delicacy  of 
toach,  and  fine  oolorinff.  His  **  Committee  on 
Moral  Books  "  was  sold  in  New  York  in  1878 
for  $4,100.  He  has  exhibited  '*  Gulliver  fas- 
tened to  the  Ground  and  surronnded  bj  the 
Army,"  "  The  Importunate,"  "  The  Departure 
of  the  Bridegrooms,"  "  The  First  Bom,"  "The 
Reprimand,"  "  A  Monk  gathering  Radishes," 
"  The  Grasshopper  and  the  Ant,"  ''  The  Re- 

£ose  of  the  Painter,"  **The  Antechamber  of 
[ilord,"  "The  New  Olerk,"  "The  Serenade," 
and  "  The  Apotheosis  of  Thiers."  In  addition 
to  these  Vibert  has  painted  more  than  100  easel 
pictures,  and  an  "Assumption  of  the  Virgin  " 
for  the  chapel  of  St  Denis.  The  following 
works  by  him  have  been  exhibited  in  the  vari- 
ous loan  collections  of  paintings  in  New  York : 
"The  Servant  Reading,"  "The  Knife  Grinder," 
"  The  Offer  of  an  Umbrella,"  "  The  Chatelaine," 
"  The  New  Clerk,"  "  The  Painter's  Rest,"  "  The 
Sentinel,"  and  "  The  Roman  Censor."  He  has 
written  a  vaudeville,  La,  Tribune  mkhanique; 
two  comic  scenes  for  acting.  Lea  Chapecmx  and 
Lei  Portraita;  and  a  comedy,  Le  Verglae, 

YIROOIIA.  The  population  of  the  state  in 
1880  was  1,512,666,  of  whom  745,589  were 
males,  766,976  females,  1,497,869  natives,  14,- 
696  foreign,  880,858  whites,  631,616  colored, 
6  Chinese,  85  Indians.  The  chief  agricultural 
productions  were  14,228  bushels  of  barley, 
186,004  of  buckwheat,  29,119,761  of  corn, 
5,888,181  of  oats,  824,481  of  rye,  7,826,174  of 
wheat,  287,255  tons  of  hay,  19,695  bales  of 
cotton,  79,988,868  lbs.  of  tobacco,  2,016,766 
bushels  of  Irish  and  1,901,621  of  sweet  potsr 
toes ;  number  of  horses,  218,888 ;  88,698  mules 
and  asses,  54,709  working  oxen,  248,061  milch 
cows,  888,414  other  cattle,  497,289  sheep,  956,- 
451  .swine;  value  of  manufactures,  $51,780,- 
992;  tons  of  coal  mined,  48,120;  iron  ore, 
169,688;  lead  ore,  11,200;  zinc  ore,  10.448; 
value  of  fishery  products,  $8,124,444.  There 
were  4,876  public  schools,  including  1,256  for 
colored  children ;  expended  for  school  pur- 
poses, $889,862;  pupils  enrolled,  220,788,  of 
whom  68,278  were  colored;  average  attend- 
ance, 129,006.— The  question  of  the  state  debt 
has  been  the  chief  issue  before  the  people  in 
recent  years.  The  democratic  party  divided 
on  this  question,  the  minority  forming  what 
was  known  as  the  "  Debt-payers' "  organiza- 
tion, and  the  rest  the  "Reailjuster"  oreani- 
zation.  Neither  favored  the  payment  of  the 
entire  debt,  bat  the  Rea^justers  offered  less 
favorable  terms  to  the  bondholders.  This  or- 
ganization, receiving  the  support  of  the  bulk 
of  the  republicans  of  the  state,  gained  the 
ascendancy,  and  in  1882  passed  the  so-called 
"Riddleberger  bill"  or  "debt  bUl,"  entitled 
^  An  act  to  ascertain  and  declare  Virginia's 


equitable  share  of  the  debt  created  before  and 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  partition  of  her  ter- 
ritory and  resources,  and  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  bonds  covering  the  same,  and  the 
regular  and  prompt  payment  of  interest  there- 
on." The  following  is  the  Readjuster  theory 
of  the  bill :  The  preamble  presents  "  the  true 
state  of  the  account  between  the  state  and  her 
creditors,"  derived  from  the  second  auditor's 
office,  and  fixes  the  debt,  principal  and  inter- 
.est,  June  20,  1868— the  date  at  which  West 
Virginia  was  admitted  into  the  Union — ^at 
$89,095,928  99,  of  which  two  thirds  (one  third 
being  assigned  to  West  Virginia)  is  $26,068,- 
952  68,  subject  to  a  credit  of  $8,662,484  65  of 
interest  paid  from  Jan.  1,  1861,  to  July  1, 1868, 
exclusively  out  of  the  revenues  of  this  state, 
and  leaving  k  principal  debt  of  $22,094,141  96, 
with  interest  due  to  the  sum  of  $807,876  17— 
total  debt  of  thie  Virgmia,  July  1,  1868,  $22,- 
401,518  08.  Following  up  the  account  upon 
this  basis,  and  giving  thie  state  due  credit  for 
her  redemptions  and  payments,  the  statement 
ascertains  the  trae  debt,  as  of  July  1,  1882,  at 
$16,848,084  17  of  principal  and  $4,192,842  98 
of  interest— total,  $21,085,877  15— which  in- 
cludes the  literary  fund.  This  sum  is  ap- 
portioned to  the  various  outstanding  bonos 
upon  the  basis  of  equity — ^in  which  each  class 
is  treated  according  to  what  it  has  hereto- 
fore received.  Thus,  that  class  which  has  re- 
ceived most  now  gets  the  least,  and  that 
which  has  received  the  least  now  gets  the 
most.  Under  the  scheme  the  different  classes 
are  fundable  in  the  new  bonds  proposed  to  be 
issued  as  follows:  Consols  at  58  per  cent,  of 
their  face,  and  the  past-due  and  unpaid  interest 
thereon  at  100  per  cent ;  10-40's  at  60  per 
cent.,  and  the  past-due  and  unpaid  interest 
thereon  at  100  per  cent. ;  peelers  at  69  per  cent, 
and  the  accmed  interest  thereon  at  80  per 
cent ;  unfunded  bonda  at  69  per  cent  of  two 
thirds  of  their  face,  with  the  unpaid  interest 
thereon  at  68 ;  and  the  equitable  share  of  the 
state  of  the  bonds  of  the  literary  fund  at  69 
per  cent,  the  interest  in  arrears  on  such  share, 
$879,270,  to  be  paid  in  money.  For  all  bal- 
ances of  such  indebtedness  as-may  constitute  the 
share  of  West  Virginia,  certificates  are  to  issue, 
without  recourse  on  this  state.  The  bonds  are 
to  issue  of  the  date  of  July  1,  1882,  payable 
on  July  1, 1982,  or  after  July  1, 1900,  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  state,  and  are  to  bear  8  per  cent  in- 
terest The  coupons  of  the  coupon  bonds  are 
not  tax-receivable,  nor  are  they,  or  any  of  the 
bonds,  exempt  from  taxation.  In  1890,  and 
annually  thereafter  until  all  the  bonds  are  paid, 
2\  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  bonds  out- 
standing shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  sinking  fund,  to  be  applied  to  the 
redemption  or  purchase  of  the  bonds.  Fidu- 
ciaries may  exchange  state  bonds  held  by  them 
for  bonds  issued  under  the  act,  when  so  au- 
thorized by  any  court  having  jurisdiction.  In- 
terest is  to  be  paid  as  it  becomes  due  out  of  any 
money  in  the  treasnry  not  otherwise  appro- 
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priated. — ^Acoording  to  the  United  States  cen- 
SOS  of  1880,  the  assessed  value  of  property  was 
$808,455,185 ;  total  taxation,  $4,642,202,  viz. : 
state,  $1,918,492;  connty,  $1,170,418;  town, 
city,  &C.,  $1,568,297;  state  debt,  $29,845,226 ; 
county  debt,  $1,288,574 ;  town,  city,  &c.,  debt, 
$11,471,002.— The  board  of  public  works  fixed 
the  tax  on  railroads  for  the  year  1882  at  $188,- 
454  92. — ^The  Virginia  penitentiary  has  within 
its  waUs  and  on  public  works  977  convicts,  an 
increase  of  29  during  1882.  During  the  fiscal 
year  880  criminals  were  received,  185  were  dis- 
charged, 88  died,  78  were  pardoned,  and  19  es- 
caped.— The  manufacturing  industries  of  Rich- 
mond comprise  710  establishments  in  opera- 
tion, employing  15,818  hands,  with  invested 
capital  amounting  to  $11,218,680.  The  sales 
of  the  products  of  these  aggregated  in  1882 
$28,061,882.  Large  as  these  sales  are,  they 
fall  short  of  1881  by  $4,741,424.  The  loss  is 
chiefly  in  tobacco,  which  drops  off  $8,029,100, 
and  there  is  a  loss  in  other  branches— of  $408,- 
208  in  iron,  of  $484,725  in  cigars  and  cigarettes. 
Of  $560,000  in  pork-packing,  and  of  $49,281  in 
flour.  In  other  departments  there  has  been 
steady  growth  in  the  number  of  operatives 
employed,  capital  invested,  and  in  productions. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  exports  of 
Richmond  for  1881>'2: 


SXPORTS. 

1881. 

1881 

lV>biooo ,. 

1,W,064 
17,000 
54,904 
1^21f 
82,008 
6,719 

66,486 
1^ 

■775 

t2S9 

VUj/ar 

949,027 
89,816 
44,688 
68,027 
64,165 
0,746 
8.822 

Tlmlwr  nn4  Iainb4r 

BUTes 

HOOM 

SSr..........:........:...::: 

Cotl  fbltomlDoos) 

whiit.™T:.. ...:;:;.::.:: 

17,266 
8,966 

1,062,600 
674 

QottoD  goods 

Cotton  to  England  on  itoMnen 
from  West  Point 

Logt. 

Hams. 

696 

Sondries 

487 

TotAhr .. 

|1,9H818 

$3,287,445 

Total  namber  of  barrnis  of  flonr  shipped  to  Bmil 
tnm  Richmond  during  1882 142,287 

Total  value  of  sama 9949,027 

DooreaM  in  shipment  of  flour  to  Braiil  aa  compared 
with  1881— nnmber  of  barrels 81,259 

Total  nnmber  of  Teasels  engaged  in  the  floor  trade 
withBradl 44 

Being  a  decrease  of. 29 

During  the  year  two  barks  and  six  steamships 
cleared  from  West  Point  (port  of  Richmond), 
carrying  50,288  barrels  of  flour  to  Brazil. — The 
peanut  crop  is  important  in  many  of  the  coun- 
ties of  tidewater  Virginia,  south  of  James  river, 
and  is  attended  with  considerable  profit.  Vir- 
ginia raises  more  than  any  other  state,  the  crop 
being  worth  at  least  $500,000  (estimate  of 
1879).  Lime  or  marl  is  indispensable  to  the 
successful  cultivation  of  this  crop.  The  sweet- 
potato  crop  is  another  important  one  in  tide- 
water Virginia.  The  cultivation  of  this  usually 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  melons,  the 
B^me  kind  of  soil  suiting  each.  Irish  potatoes 
are  not  raised  .extensively  in  the  state  for  mar- 


ket. They  succeed  admirably  about  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  and  on  the  niountains,  and  do 
well  in  all  the  cooler  sections  of  the  state.  In 
tidewater  Virginia  they  can  be  raised  early  for 
market,  and  are  shipped  considerably  from  the 
vicinity  of  Norfolk.  Grape  culture  and  wine- 
making  have  assumed  encouraging  proportions 
in  Virginia,  and  are  on  the  increase,  particular- 
ly in  Piedmont  Virainia,  in  Albemarle,  Nelson, 
Prince  William,  Warren  (in  the  valley),  &o, 
A  considerable  quantity  of  wine  has  been  made, 
of  excellent  quality,  though  the  business  is  yet 
in  its  infancy.  Cotton  is  taking  hold  and  ex- 
tending itself  farther  north  in  the  counties 
south  of  James  river,  in  tidewater. — The  popu- 
lation of  the  principal  places,  by  the  census  of 
1880,  was :  Richmond,  68,600;  Norfolk,  21,966; 
Petersburg,  21,656;  Lynchburg,  15,959;  Alex- 
andria, 18,659;  Portsmouth,  11,890;  Danville, 
7,526;  Staunton,  6,664;  Manchester,  5,729; 
Fredericksburg,  5,010;  Winchester,  4,958.  See 
map  in  supplement  to  Volume  XIII. 


WARD.  €ei«vleve,  an  American  actress,  bom 
in  New  York  about  1858.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  her  career  she  sang  successfully  in  Ital- 
ian opera  at  Havana,  under  the  name  of  Mme. 
Guerrabella.  She  made  her  d^but  in  England 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Manchester,  in  October, 
1878,  as  Lady  Macbeth ;  afterward  appeared  as 
Oonstance  in  "King  John;'*  and  during  the 
same  year  played  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin, 
in  the  principal  parts  of  "  Medea,"  "  Lucrezia 
Borgia/' "  Aarienne  Lecouvreur,"  "  Actress  of 
Padua,"  and  "The  Honeymoon."  In  March, 
1874,  she  made  her  firrt  appearance  in  London  at 
the  Adelphi,  taking  the  double  parts  of  Blanche 
de  Valois  and  Unarita  in  "  The  Prayer  in  the 
Storm,"  which  ran  160  nights.  In  October  of 
the  same  year  she  appeared  as  Julia  in  "  The 
Hunchback"  at  the  Crystal  Palace;  in  1875, 
as  Rebecca  at  Drury  Lane,  in  "  Despite  the 
World  "  in  Dundee,  as  Sappho  in  Dublin,  and 
as  Antigone  at  the  Crystal  Palace;  in  1876,  as 
Lady  Macbeth  at  Drury  Lane,  and  afterward 
in  a  series  of  matinees  at  the  Gaiety  theatre. 
In  1877  she  went  to  Paris  and  studied  with  Re- 
gnier  of  the  Commie  Frangaise,  appearing  as 
Lady  Macbeth  at  the  Porte  Saint-Martin,  in 
Paul  Lacroix's  French  translation.  In  the  same 
year  she  played  Queen  Catharine  at  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  for  15  weeks;  in  March,  1878, 
appeared  as  Emilia  in  "  Othello  "  at  the  Queen's 
theatre,  London,  and  in  August  as  Meg  Merri- 
Hes  in  Dublin  and  Manchester.  In  i£d  latter 
month  she  came  to  New  York,  where  she  played 
in  her  favorite  r61es,  but  returned  to  England 
in  April,  1879.  In  August  of  that  year  she 
opened  the  Lyceum  theatre  with  "Zillah," 
which  after  a  few  nights  was  replaced  by  "  Lu- 
crezia Borgia,"  and  that  by  "  Forget- Me-Not," 
in  which  Miss  Ward  acted  Ihe  part  of  Marquise 
de  Mohrivart.  In  May,  1880,  she  nightly 
filled  the  Prince  of  Wales's  theatre,  playing 
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•*Forget-Me-Not"  and  "L'Aventuriftre,"  the 
latter  in  French. 

WiSHDVCnolf ,  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 
bounded  N.  by  the  strait  of  Juan  de  Faca  and 
British  Colombia,  E.  by  Idaho,  8.  by  Oregon, 
and  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean  and  waters  sepa- 
rating it  from  Vancouver  island.  Area,  66,880 
sq.  m.  Capital,  Olympia.  The  population  in 
1860  was  11,594;  in  1870,28,955;  in  1880, 
75,116,  of  whom  59,818  were  native  and  15,- 
803  foreign  bom,  8,186  were  Chinese  and  4,405 
civilized  Indians.  The  population  by  counties 
in  1880  was  as  follows: 


COUNTIES. 

Pierce  

PopoladoD. 
8,819 

San  Joan 

Bkamanla 

809 

1,S87 

Spokane 4,2<t2 

Stevens 1,245 

Thunton 8,270 

WahkUkam. 1,598 

Walla  Waila 6,716 

Wbatoom 8,187 

Whitman 7,014 

Takima. 2,811 


COUNTIKS. 

Ohehalla 991 

Clallam 688 

Clarke ^490 

Columbia 7,108 

Cowlltx 2,062 

Island 1,087 

Jefferson 1,718 

King 6,910 

Kltaap 1,788 

Kliklt»t 4,055 

Lewis. 2,600 

Mason 689 

Paoiflo. 1,645 

In  1881  Garfield  county  was  created  from  Co- 
lumbia. The  chief  towns  are :  Olympia,  with 
1,282  inhabitants;  Dayton,  996;  Port  Town- 
send,  917 ;  Seattle,  8,533 ;  Tacoma,  1,098 ;  Van- 
couver City,  1,722 ;  and  Walla  Walla,  8,588. 
The  territory  is  free  from  debt.  The  following 
is  a  statement  of  the  operations  of  the  treas- 
sury  from  Oct.  1,  1879,  to  Oct.  1,  1881 : 

Balance  on  hand. 
Total  dlibnrsements 


Agsrregate  receipts $129,168  85 

*      '^  2.89299 


-  $181,566  88 
108,840  97 


Aggregate  balance 

Outstanding  warrants  unpaid. . 
Intereat  unpaid 


$497  04 
98 


$22,715  91 


$497  97 
Net  balance  In  treasury $22,217  94 

The  territorial  auditor  states  the  total  assessed 
value  and  territorial  tax  levies  to  have  been 
for  two  years : 

Assessed  value  of  all  property, 
1880 $28,708,587  00 

Territorial  tax  levy  on  all  proper- 
ty, 1880 $71,127  25 

Assessed  on  all  property.  1881 .. .    25,786,415  00 

Territorial  tax  levy  on  all  proper- 
ty, 1881 77,851  19 


Total  for  two  years $49,495,002  00  $148,479  44 

The  auditor  estimates  the  disbursements  for 
the  succeeding  two  years  as  follows : 

Insane $52,000  00 

Prison 27,500  00 

Prosecuting  attorneys 9,000  00 

Auditor  and  treasurer 6,000  00 

Printing  and  advertising 6,000  00 

University 8,000  00 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction 1 ,600  00 

Library  and  librariiin 1,600  00 

Incidental  expenses  appropriations 10,000  00 


ToUl $116,700  00 

Estimated  receipts $147,217  94 

Estimated  expenditures 116,700  00 


Estimated  baknoe $80,517  94 


— ^Fifty-two  convicts  were  confined  in  the  peni- 
tentiary at  the  close  of  1881.  The  cost  of  their 
support  was  $25,012  05  for  two  years.  The 
patients  treated  at  the  hospital  for  the  insane 
from  Aug.  16,  1880,  to  Aug.  15,  1881,  num- 
bered 180 ;  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  in- 
stitution and  making  all  improvements  for  the 
two  preceding  years  was  $44,894  20.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  indicate  by  counties  the  assess- 
ment of  1881,  as  reported  by  the  territorial 
auditor  to  the  legislature : 

00nNTIE&  1881. 

SanJuan $181,161 

Skamania 169,618 

Snohomish 868,668 

Spokan 1,144,024 

Stevens. 164,719 

Thurston 1,800,148 

Wahkiakum 259,728 

Walbi  Walla 4,421,280 

Whitman 2,^84,788 

Whatcom 631,424 

Yakima 1,019349 

$26,786,415 

According  to  the  census  of  1880,  the  value  of 
farms  was  $18,844,224 ;  bushels  of  barley  raised, 
566,587 ;  Indian  com,  89,188 ;  oats,  1,571,706 ; 
wheat,  1,921,822;  Irish  potatoes,  1,035,177; 
hay,  106,819  tons;  pounds  of  wool,  1,889,123; 
hops,  708,277;  value  of  livestock,  $4,852,807; 
number  of  horses,  45,848;  working  oxen,  8,- 
821 ;  milch  cows,  27,622 ;  other  cattle,  108,111 ; 
sheep,  292,888 ;  swine,  46,828 ;  estimated  value 
of  all  farm  productions,  $4,212,750;  value  of 
manufactures,  $8,250,184;  gold  mined,  $185,- 
800 ;  coal  mined,  145,015  tons,  most  of  which 
was  produced  by  the  Newcastle  mine  in  King 
CO.,  about  20  m.  8.  E.  of  Seattle.  Shipments 
of  coal  from  Seattle  for  ten  years  have  been : 

1876 104,656 

1877 112,784 

1878 128,588 

1879 182,368 

1880 188,487 


COUNTIES. 

1881. 

Chehalis 

...     %%\^.t^ 

Clallam 

i:i^",M81 

Clarke  .... 

1"^::.  ■'62 

Columbia 

...    'JJ-Vi.;.^88 

CowUtx. 

...       -I'.'^S9 

Ishmd 

...       ^M.;47 

Jefferson 

...       r.t;:M28 

King 

...     11.^,4  706 

Kilssp 

...       y.-\.H48 

KUkiUt 

...       V.' 1,-87 

Lewis 

...       1>^1.-16 

Mason 

...       ■JJ'V^S 

Padflc. 

...       i;;'-Jj08 

Pierce 

...     i.^:j'-L^A2 

1871 

4,918 

1872 

14,880 

1878 

18,672 

1874 

ft  IWT 

1876 TMW 

On  Puget  sound,  besides  smaller  local  mills, 
there  are  seven  large  export  saw  mills,  as  fol- 
lows: 


mill: 

IMl7«FMh7. 

Vain*. 

Naof  IMB. 

Tacoma 

PortBlakely 

Port  Madison 

Port  Gamble 

Seabeck 

Port  Discovery 

TTtsaladT 

F««t. 

7^000 

i8n,ooo 

100.000 
200,000 
60.000 

6o,o;)0 

80,000 

•75.000 
125.000 
120,000 
200,000 
76,000 
7^000 
100,000 

100 
125 
76 
i;6 
40 
40 
60 

Total 

600,000 

$770,000 

600 

Besides  these,  there  are  two  mills  not  in  oper- 
ation, one  at  Port  Ludlow,  capacity  125,000 
ft.  a  day,  and  another  at  Freeport  or' Milton, 
capacity  40,000  ft.  a  day.  During  the  last  six 
months  of  1881,  52  cargoes,  valued  at  $880,688, 
were  exported.  This  lumber  was  shipped  to 
the  Sandwich  islands,  Mexico,  Australia,  China, 
the  South  American  states,  and  New  Zealand. 
The  trade  is  growing  rapidly.    Following  is  a 
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statement  of  the  ship-building  basiness  on  Pa- 
get sound  from  1870: 


TEAB. 

No.  of 

TMMll. 

Tom 
rtgktar. 

TEAR. 

No.  of 

TOMlk 

Toot 
ngfxtor. 

1870 

8 

685-87 

1878 

16 

8956-78 

18TI 

7 

2413*82 

1877 

8 

666-28 

1872. 

9 

82015 

1878 

16 

1969-87 

1878 

9 

1072-81 

1879 

11 

1892-88 

1874 

20 

;.085-8l 

1880 

14 

2180-88 

1875 

11 

2090-52 

1831 

17 

8509-00 

The  mileage  of  railroads  in  the  territory  at  the 
beginning  of  1882  was  as  follows: 

COMPANIES.  Mn«. 

Oolnmbia and  PagetBoand 24 

Northern  Padtlc 885* 

OljrmpU  and  Tenino , 17 

Ox«gon  Bailway  and  Navigation  company 71 

WaOa  Walk  and  Columbia  rirer. 82 

Total 479i 

See  map  in  supplement  to  Volume  XV. 

WADfiH,  E4wli,  an  English  poet,  born  at  Roch- 
dale, Jan.  29, 1818.  He  was  educated  at  a  com- 
mercial academy,  and  learned  the  trade  of 
printing  and  bookselling,  which  he  followed  for 
ten  years.  After  that  he  was  for  five  years 
secretary  of  the  Lancashire  public  school  asso- 
ciation, since  which  time  he  has  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  literature.  He  has  published 
two  volumes  of  poems  in  the  Lancashire  dialect, 
and  several  volumes  of  tales  with  the  titles 
"Tufts  of  Heather,"  "Lancashire  Sketches," 
"Factory  Folk  during  the  Cotton  Famine," 
"Rambles  in  the  Lake  Country,"  "Snowed 
Up,"  "Rambles  and  Reveries,"  "Sancho's 
Wallet,"  and  "The  Chimney  Comer." 

WEIB,  HarrlMi  WilOaH,  an  English  artist,  bom 
in  Lewes,  May  5,  1824.  In  1887  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  George  Baxter  to  learn  designing 
and  engraving  on  wood,  and  color  printing.  In 
1849  he  was  elected  member  of  the  new  society 
of  painters  in  water  colors,  having  previously 
exhibited  his  work  at  the  British  institution. 
His  first  picture,  "  Dead  Shot,"  was  exhibited 
at  the  royal  academy.  He  is  best  known  by 
his  pictures  of  birds,  frait  and  animals.  His 
illustrations  have  appeared  in  the  "  Illastrated 
London  News,"  "Band  of  Hope  Review," 
"Children's  Friend,"  and  many  children's 
books.  His  works  incl  ude  ^ *  Poetry  of  Nature, " 
"Funny  Dogs  with  Funny  Tales,"  and  "The 
Adventures  of  a  Bear." 

WELLiS,  CMdesiy  an  American  statesman,  bom 
in  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  July  1,  1802,  died  in 
Hartford,  Feb.  11, 1878.  After  studying  for  the 
bar,  he  became  the  editor  and  part  proprietor 
of  the  Hartford  "Times,"  to  whose  editorial  col- 
umns he  contributed  for  80  years,  although  he 
retired  from  the  responsible  editorship  in  1836. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  legisla- 
ture from  1827  to  1885,  became  comptroller  of 
the  state  by  the  appointment  of  the  legislature 
in  1886,  and  was  elected  to  the  same  office  in 
1842  and  1848,  after  filling  the  position  of  post- 
master of  Hartford  in  the  intervening  years. 
In  1846  President  Polk  appointed  him  chief  of 
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a  bureau  in  the  navy  department,  which  post 
he  retained  till  1849.  Mr.  Welles  identified 
himself  with  the  republican  party  from  its  fir^ 
inception.  In  1856  he  was  defeated  as  repub- 
lican candidate  for  governor  of  Connecticut. 
President  Lincoln  appointed  him  secretary  of 
the  navy  in  March,  1861,  and  he  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  navy  department  until  the  close 
of  President  Johnson's  administration,  in  1869. 
While  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  le^slature 
Mr.  Welles  strove  to  have  the  last  remains  of 
the  puritan  laws  which  had  given  that  com- 
monwealth an  unenvied  reputation  expunged 
from  the  statute  book,  and  vehemently  opposed 
a  proposed  law  to  disallow  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses who  did  not  believe  in  future  rewards 
and  punishments.  Chiefly  through  his  efforts, 
imprisonment  for  debt  was  abolished  in  the 
state.  He  was  an  ardent  opponent  of  special 
and  private  legislation,  and  effected  the  organi- 
zation of  banking  and  other  business  interests 
in  his  native  state  under  general  laws.  When 
called  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  navy,  he  found 
that  there  was  not  a  single  available  war  ship 
in  the  country.  Vessels  had  to  be  purchased 
immediately  from  the  merchant  marine,  and 
new  ones  ordered  in  haste  from  shipbuilders. 
The  great  expense  incurred  in  building  up  the 
navy  employed  in  the  civil  war  subjected  Mr. 
Welles  to  severe  criticisms  toward  its  close, 
though  the  harshest  detractions  uttered  against 
him  never  impugned  his  honesty. 

WELLESLE¥  COLLEGE,  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing at  Wellesley,  Mass.,  15  miles  west  of  Boston, 
on  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad.  It  is  exclu- 
sively for  women,  and  was  opened  in  Septem- 
ber, 1875.  The  grounds  comprise  800  acres, 
including  a  greenhouse,  from  which  the  stu- 
dents are  supplied  with  flowers  for  their  bo- 
tanical researches,  and  a  farm,  which  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  economy  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  drive  from  the  porter's  lodge  to  the 
main  college  building  is  over  a  smooth  shaded 
avenue  three  fourths  of  a  mile  long.  The 
building  is  475  ft.  in  its  extreme  length,  and 
150  ft.  wide  at  the  wings ;  it  is  in  the  form  of 
a  double  Latin  cross,  designed  in  the  renus- 
sance  style,  with  a  mansard  roof,  and  embel- 
lished with  towers,  bay  windows,  porches,  pa- 
vilions, and  spires.  It  is  ol  brick  laid  in  black 
mortar,  with  plain  trimmings  of  brown  stone, 
and  flnished  inside  in  western  ash  and  black 
walnut.  There  is  a  spacious  library  contain- 
ing nearly  20,000  volumes,  open  at  all  times 
for  the  use  of  the  students,  and  a  large  sunny 
reading  room  supplied  with  newspapers  and 
more  tnan  100  American,  English,  French,  and 
German  periodicals.  A  large  gymnasium  pro- 
motes the  health  of  the  students,  which  is  care- 
fully studied  in  every  way ;  applicants  in  deli- 
cate healtlr  are  not  received.  It  is  proposed 
to  begin  each  year  with  from  850  to  400  girls  in 
robust  health,  and  every  means  is  taken  to  have 
them  continue  so.  A  study  is  made  of  yenti- 
lation,  drainage,  light,  heat,  diet,  and  exercise. 
To  prevent  all  impurity  in  the  drinking  water, 
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an  artesian  well  has  been  driven.  There  is  a 
resident  lady  physician  at  the  college,  and  a 
nurse  ready  to  take  care  of  the  sick.    The  hos- 

Eital  is  made  bright  and  cheery  with  open 
res,  and  is  so  placed  that,  in  case  of  conta- 
gious diseases,  it  can  be  shut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  building.  The  spacious,  lofty  chapel, 
over  the  library,  is  handsomely  furnished.  The 
rooms  are  all  carpeted  and  tastefully  furnished, 
and  divided  into  suites  of  two  each,  a  parlor 
and  bedroom  for  two  students.  All  the  regular 
students  board  in  the  college  and  aid  in  some 
of  the  lighter  domestic  work  of  the  family,  as 
the  care  of  their  own  rooms,  all  the  table  work 
in  the  dining  room,  and  washing  the  dishes. 
The  cure  of  the  public  portions  of  the  build- 
ing is  divided  among  them.  No  cooking  nor 
kitchen  work  is  required  of  the  students.  This 
housework  does  not  interfere  with  the  hours 
of  study,  occupies  but  one  hour  daily,  and  is  a 
great  economy  in  the  ex- 
penses of  the  college,  as 
each  ten  girls  save  the 
wages,  waste,  and  board 
of  one  servant ;  and  they 
profit  by  it  in  the  low 
rate  for  board  and  tui- 
tion, and  by  learning  to 
take  a  practical  part  in 
systematic  housekeeping. 
Both  these  objects  the 
trustees  had  in  view  in 
devising  this  plan.  The 
only  time  for  examina- 
tions at  the  college  is  at 
the  beginning  of  the  col- 
legiate year  in  Septem- 
ber, when  candidates  must 
pass  satL<ifactorily  in  the 
following  studies:  Latin 
grammar;  Osesar,  Gallic 
War,  books  1-4;  Cicero, 
seven  orations ;  Virgil, 
JSneid,  books  1-6 ;  Greek 
grammar;  Xenophon, 
Anabasis,  three  books;  Iliad,  three  books; 
arithmetic,  including  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures;  algebra  through  in- 
volution, evolution,  radicals,  quadratic  equa- 
tions, ratio,  proportion,  arithmetical  and  geo- 
metrical progression;  modern  geography; 
Guyot*s  "Physical  Geography,"  parts  ii.  and 
iii. ;  English  grammar  and  English  composi- 
tion. Candidates  will  be  admitted  on  the  cer- 
tificates of  teachers  who  have  prepared  them. 
— "Wellesley  college  was  established  to  give  to 
young  women  opportunities  for  a  collegiate 
education  fully  equal  to  those  provided  for 
young  men.  It  is  arranged  for  collegiate  meth- 
ods of  instruction  only,  and  for  courses  of  diffi- 
cult study.  Its  leading  object  is  to  educate 
learned  and  useful  teachers ;  hence  it  is  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  many  different 
courses  of  study,  as  well  as  opportunities  of 
varying  these  courses  by  means  of  elective 
studies.    Seven  courses  have  been  established, 


from  which  the  students  are  at  liberty  to 
select,  viz. :  the  general  college  course ;  the 
course  for  honors  in  classics ;  the  course  for 
honors  in  mathematics ;  the  course  for  honors 
in  modern  languages ;  the  five  years'  musical 
course ;  the  five  years*  art  course ;  and  the  sci- 
entific course.  The  general  college  course  is 
best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  minority  of 
students,  and  provides  for  instruction  in  Greek, 
Latin,  mathematics,  French,  German,  the  physi- 
cal and  natural  sciences,  history,  literature, 
logic,  ethics,  psychology,  drawing,  and  elocu- 
tion. The  three  honor  courses  are  simply  modi- 
fications of  the  general  course.  The  five  years' 
musical  course  was  introduced  in  September, 
1878,  and  proves  popular  and  successful.  No 
student  taking  any  of  the  regular  courses  can 

Sursue  the  study  of  music,  because  her  time 
uring  the  four  years  will  be  occupied  with  the 
prescribed  collegiate  studies.    For  this  reason 
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the  trustees  have  established  the  musiciil  course, 
the  additional  year  of  which  will  enable  those 
who  take  it  to  graduate  in  any  of  the  regular 
coUeee  courses,  and  acquire  a  scientific  musi- 
cal education.  The  branches  taught  are  piano- 
forte and  organ  playing,  solo  singing,  harmony, 
counterpoint  and  fugue,  composition,  and  the 
theory,  liistory,  and  eesthetics  of  music.  The 
five  years'  art  course  was  established  for  the 
same  reason.  The  scientific  course  is  arranged 
to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers,  to  open  the  way 
for  future  special  study,  and  to  provide  satis- 
factory preparation  for  those  who  intend  to 
become  physicians.  It  embraces  the  study  of 
mathematics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  lithology, 
geology,  botany,  biology,  physiology,  phjsics, 
and  astronomy,  in  addition  to  the  English 
branches  recjuired  in  all  the  courses.  The  en- 
trance examinations  are  the  same  as  for  the 
general  college  course,  except  that  Greek  is 
not  required.    French  and  German  will  be  pur- 
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sued  until  the  stndents  are  able  to  read  ordi* 
nary  Bcientifio  works  in  both  languages. 

WfiSrr  ¥HUvI]f  IA«  The  population  of  the  state 
in  1880  was  618,457,  of  whom  814,495  were 
males,  808,962  females,  600,192  natives,  18,265 
foreign,  592,587  whites,  25,886  colored,  5  Chi- 
nese, 29  Indians.  The  chief  agricultural  pro- 
ductions were  285,298  bushels  of  buckwheat, 
14,090,609  of  corn,  1,908,505  of  oats,  118,181 
of  rye,  4,001,711  of  wheat,  282,888  tons  of  hay, 
2,296,146  lbs.  of  tobacco,  1,898,589  bushels  of 
Irish  and  87,214  of  sweet  potatoes ;  number  of 
horses,  126,148;  6,226  mules  and  asses,  12,648 
working  oxen,  156,956  milch  cows,  288,845 
other  cattle,  674,769  sheep,  510,618  swine; 
value  of  manufactures,  $22,867,126;  tons  of 
coal  mined,  1,792,570;  iron  ore,  60,871.— A 
summary  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  80, 
1882,  shows  the  following  results: 

Baknee  Id  treasnry,  Oct  1.1831 $26e,800  82 

Baoeipts  from  all  aouroes  during  th«  year. 842,568  68 

IfoklngatoUlof $1,098^864  80 

The  disbiinements   during  the  year   ending 
Bept80,18S2 797,612  06 

LeftTlng  a  balaooe  at  tlie  end  of  the  year 
1882  of 1801,252  29 

The  balance  in  the  general  treasury  is  made 
up  of  the  following  funds : 

Btateftindin  treasniy Oot  1, 1832 $18,698  82 

The  general  school  ftind 252,760  84 

The  school  ftind 84,798  68 

Total $301,252  29 

The  assessed  valne  of  the  personal  property  in 
the  state  in  1871  was  greater  than  in  1881  by 
more  than  $8,000,000,  and  the  assessed  value 
of  the  land  in  1881  was  greater  than  in  1871 
by  about  $10,000,000 — showing  a  net  gain  of 
about  $7,000,000  on  $186,000,000,  or  a  little 
oyer  5  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  Iliese  figures 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  large  immigration  to 
this  state  in  the  last  ten  years  has  added  nothing 
to  the  wealth  in  personal  property.  But  the 
last  census  testifies  to  the  large  number  of 
farms  that  have  been  opened  and  to  the  large 
increase  of  agricultural  productions,  and  in  tbe 
mining  districts  there  is  also  a  large  increase 
of  production.  While  the  population  has  been 
increasing,  the  necessary  expenses  of  govern- 
ment have  also  increased.  In  1871  the  appro- 
priation for  criminal  charges  was  $24,000 ;  in 
1881  it  was  $55,000.  In  1871  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  insane  was  $81,000;  in  1881  there 
was  appropriated  for  like  purposes  $88,000. — 
The  number  in  the  insane  hospital  during  the 
year  was  642.  The  number  in  the  deaf  and 
damb  and  blind  asylum  on  Oct.  1,  1881,  was 
as  follows : 

Deaf-mutes 87 

Bund 88 

Total , "lio 

In  attendance  during  year,  deaf-mutea 89 

In  attendance  during  year,  blind 86 

Total 125 


The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  penitentiary 
Oct.  1,  1882,  was  185.  The  summary  of  the 
schools  is  as  follows : 

Number  of  children  enrolled  for  1832,  between 
slxand  twelve  yeorsofage 216,598 

Number  of  children  enrolled  between  aame  agea 
forlbSi «18;,191 

Increase  for  the  year 8,407 

Average  daily  attenduice  for  the  year. 96,6&2 

Increase  orer  prerlooa  year 0^886 

Total  receipts  for  the  teaohen*  and  building  fond, 
including  balance  on  hand  during  the  year. . . .  $988,680  08 

Increase  orer  prerlous  year. $78,160  11 

Total  expenditures  during  the  year 860,873  41 

Increase  orer  prerious  year $106^858  16 

— ^The  population  of  theprincipal  places,  by  the 
census  of  1880,  was:  Wheeling,  80,787;  Par- 
kersbnrg,  6,582 ;  Martinsburg,  6,385 ;  Charles- 
ton, 4,192.  See  map  in  supplement  to  Volume 
XIII. 

WHISTLEB,  JasM  AlbWtt  MVelll,  an  Ameri- 
can painter,  bom  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1884.  He 
was  taken  when  very  young  to  Russia  by  his 
father,  G.  W.  Whistler  (see  Whistlbb,  p.  601), 
but  returned  to  America  at  the  age  of  12,  and 
was  educated  at  West  Point.  In  1865  be  went 
to  England,  but  before  settling  permanently 
there  studied  two  years  in  Paris  under  Gleyre. 
He  has  exhibited  his  works  at  the  royal  acad- 
emy, the  Dudley  and  Grosvenor  galleries,  the 
Paris  salons,  and  at  the  Hague.  His  etchings 
meet  with  unqoalified  praise ;  the  queen  has  a 
collection  of  them  at  Windsor  castle,  and  an- 
other collection  is  in  the  British  museum.  His 
paintings  are  warmly  praised  by  some,  and 
severely  criticised  by  others.  Mr.  Ruskin  dealt 
so  savagely  with  his  '^  Nocturnes,'*  &o.,  exhib- 
ited in  1877,  that  it  affected  the  sale  of  his 
pictures,  and  he  brought  a  suit  against  Mr. 
Ruskin,  whicb  resulted  in  his  gaining  one  far- 
thing damages  and  no  costs.  Mr.  Whistler 
explains  the  meaning  of  "  nocturne  *'  as  simply 
^'an  arrangement  of  lines,  form,  and  oolor, 
with  some  incident  or  object  of  nature,  in 
illustration  of  my  theory."  His  works  include 
"The  Last  of  Old  Westminster,"  "  Westminster 
Bridge,"  "  Wapping,"  "  The  Golden  Screen," 
"Old  Battersea  Bridge,"  "The  Little  White 
Girl,"  "  Symphony  in  White,  No.  8,"  "  Sea 
and  Rain,"  "  The  Balcony,"  "  A  Portrait  of  Mr. 
Oarlyle,"  and  "Nocturnes,"  "Arrangements," 
"  Symphonies,"  and  "  Variations  "  illustrating 
all  varieties  and  combinations  of  color. 

WHITTEED6E,  W$rtlitagtai,  an  American 
painter,  born  in  Ohio  in  1820.  The  greater 
part  of  his  life  to  the  age  of  20  was  spent  in 
Cincinnati,  first  in  mercantile  pursuits  and 
afterward  as  a  portrait  painter.  In  1850  he 
went  to  Europe,  and  studied  in  the  galleries 
of  London  and  Paris.  He  lived  three  years  in 
Dtksseldorf,  and  studied  there  under  Andreas 
Achenbaoh,  later  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  and 
finally  in  Rome,  where  he  remained  from  1855 
to  1859;  then  he  returned  to  America  and 
settled  in  New  York.    In  1866   he  made  a 
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oketching  tour  to  the  far  west;  one  of  the 
^aits  of  this  trip  is  bis  **  View  of  the  Rookj 
Moantains  from  the  River  Platte."  He  was 
president  of  the  national  academy  from  1874 
to  1877.  Mr.  Whittredge  is  especially  happy 
in  dealing  with  forest  scenes.  His  works  m- 
clude  "Trout  Brook  at  Milford,"  *^Sangre  del 
Oristo  Mountains,  Colorado."  "Evenly  on 
the  Delaware,"  "On  the  Hudson,"  "  A  House 
by  the  Sea,"  "Christmas  Eve,  Italy,"  "The 
Camp  Meeting,"  "  The  Morning  Stage,"  "  After 
theRain,"  "Autumn  on  the  Delaware,"  "  Morn- 
ing in  the  Woods,"  "  Evening  in  the  Woods," 
"Paradise,"  "The  Window,"  "A  Hundred 
Years  Ago,"  "The  Pilgrims  of  St.  Roche," 
"The  New  England  Shore,"  and  "On  the 
Plains."  He  sent  his  "  Old  Hunting  Ground  " 
and  "  Rhode  Island  Coast "  to  the  Paris  expo- 
sition of  1887,  and. "A  Forest  Brook"  and 
«  The  Platte  River  "  to  that  of  1878. 

WILHHJU,  Aigut)  a  German  violinist,  born 
at  Usingen,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Sept. 
21,  1846.  His  father,  a  barrister  and  doctor 
at  law,  is  one  of  the  largest  wine-growers  of 
the  Rhine  country.  His  mother  was  formerly 
a  distinguished  singer  and  pianist,  a  pupil  of 
Chopin.  WllhelmJ  began  the  use  of  the  violin 
at  the  age  of  four ;  at  seven  Henrietta  Sontag 
predicted  that  he  tfould  be  a  "second  Paga- 
nini ;  "  at  nine  be  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  public  In  March,  1856,  he  played  at  a 
charity  concert  in  the  theatre  at  Wiesbaden, 
where  he  made  a  great  sensation.  But  his 
father  was  bent  upon  his  studying  law,  and  it 
was  only  when  Franz  Liszt  Tthe  question  hav* 
ing  been  submitted  to  him)  aeclaredthat  "  he 
was  bom  for  music,"  that  Dr.  Wilhelny  per- 
mitted the  boy  to  devote  himself  to  the  violin, 
liszt  went  with  Wilhelnn  to  Leipsic,  in  1861, 
and  placed  him  under  the  care  of  Ferdinand 
David,  with  whom  he  lived,  enjoying  the  so- 
ciety of  many  distinguished  musicians.  He 
studied  for  three  years  at  the  Leipsic  conser- 
vatory. David,  who  was  the  best  pupil  of 
Spohr,  taught  him  the  technique  of  the  violin. 
In  1862  he  gave  a  public  performance  of 
Emst^s  "  Concerto  Path6tique,"  and  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  the  Leipsic  Gewandhaus  concerts,  play- 
ing Joachim's  "  Hungarian  Concerto."  In  1865 
he  made  a  concert  tour  through  Switzerland 
and  Holland  ;  and  in  1866  he  appeared  at  one 
of  Alfred  Mellon's  Covent  Garden  concerts^ 
where  he  took  the  London  public  by  storm. 
In  January,  1867,  he  made  his  d6but  in  Paris 
at  one  of  Pasdeloup's  concerts,  and  the  next 
season  he  played  in  Italy.  In  1868  he  visited 
Russia,  living  while  at  St.  Petersburg  with  Hec- 
tor Berlioz.  Then  followed  tours  through  Swit- 
zerland, France,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, North  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in 
New  York,  Sept.  26, 1878,  and  afterward  made 
an  extended  tour  through  the  United  States. 
During  June  and  July,  1880,  he  appeared  at 
eight  conoerts  in  New  York.    In  his  concerts 


Wilhelmj  uses  a  Stradivarius  violin ;  for  prac- 
tice, an  American  instrument,  made  by  Gemtln- 
der  of  Astoria.  His  compositions  for  the  violin 
are  written  in  a  pure  and  elevated  style,  with 
a  broad  and  fluent  melody. 

WISCONSIN*  The  population  of  the  state  in 
1880  was  1,815,497,  of  whom  680,069  were 
males,  685,428  females,  910,072  natives,  405,- 
425  foreign,  1,809,618  whites,  2,702  colored, 
16  Chinese,  and  8,161  Indians.  The  chief  agri- 
cultural productions  were  5,048,118  bushels  of 
bariey,  299,107  of  buckwheat,  34,280,579  of 
com,  82,905,820  of  oats,  2,298,518  of  rye,  24,- 
884,689  of  wheat,  1,896,969  tons  of  hay,  1,966,- 
827  lbs.  of  hops,  10,608,423  of  tobacco,  8,509,- 
161  bushels  of  potatoes;  number  of  horses, 
852,428;  7,186  mules  and  asses,  28,762  work- 
ing oxen,  478,874  milch  cows,  622,005  other 
cattle,  1,886,807  sheep,  1,128,825  swine;  value 
of  manufactures,  $128,255,480;  tons  of  iron 
ore  mined,  41,440;  lead  ore,  1,728;  zinc  ore, 
4,617.— The  cash  in  the  treasury  on  Sept.  80, 
1881,  belonging  to  the  general  fund,  was  $287,- 
958  82 ;  the  receipts  of  this  fund  for  the  fiscal 
year  were  $1,268,074  90,  and  the  disburse- 
ments were  $1,186,807  54,  and  the  cash  in  the 
treasury  Sept.  80, 1882,  was  $864,220  68.  The 
receipts  of  the  trust  funds  during  the  fiscal 
year  were  $1,060,954  81 ;  the  cash  in  the  treas- 
ury Sept.  80,  1881,  was  $548,846  88 ;  the  dis- 
bursements from  the  trust  funds  during  the  fis- 
cal year  were  $1,446,888  21,  and  the  cash  in 
the  treasury  Sept.  80, 1882,  was  $162,412  98. 
The  receipts  during  the  year  for  the  school 
fund  are  given  at  $326,159  60,  of  which  amount 
$180,000  was  for  United  States  bonds  which 
had  been  called  in  during  the  year.  The  dis- 
bursements from  this  fund  are  reported  at 
$470,961  12,  all  of  which,  except  $887  62  re- 
funded for  overpayments,  is  invested  in  inter- 
est-bearing securities.  The  total  amount  of 
school  fund  now  at  interest  is  $2,805,278  28, 
and  the  cash  balance  belonging  to  the  fund  is 
$7,767  35.  The  school  fund  income  during 
the  year  amounted  to  $197,838  80,  of  which 
amount  $185,166  42  was  apportioned  to  the 
counties.  There  was  paid  during  the  year 
$24,483  81  to  the  university  fund,  nearly  all 
of  which  was  in  payment  of  interest-bearing 
securities  falling  due ;  and  there  was  invested 
of  this  fand  during  the  year,  in  United  States 
bonds,  the  sum  of  $52,862  50.  At  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  there  was  of  this  fund  $228,- 
488  88,  all  of  which  was  at  interest  save  $2,- 
966  89  cash  on  hand.  The  agricultural  col- 
lege fund,  which  now  inures  to  the  benefit  of 
the  university,  amounted  on  Sept.  80,  1882,  to 
$279,689  84,  of  which  $274,885  37  was  bear- 
ing interest.  The  norm^-school  fund,  on  Sept. 
80,  1882,  amounted  to  $1,165,041  20,  all  of 
which  save  $17,969  62  was  invested  in  inter- 
est-bearing securities.  The  income  from  the 
fund  during  the  year  was  $85,594  98,  all  of 
which  was  disbursed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
normal  schools.  The  receipts  of  the  drainage 
fund  for  the  year  were  $85,012  98,  almost  en- 
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tirely  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands,  and  the 
disbarseinents  were  $48,542  59.  The  receipts 
of  the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1882,  aggregated 
$2,324,029  21,  and  the  disbursements,  $2,688,- 
695  75.  a  deficiency  of  $809,666  54.  Bot  there 
was  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  Sept.  80,  1881, 
of  $836,300  20,  covering  the  present  deficit, 
and  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  Sept.  30, 
1882,  of  $526,633  26.  The  bonded  debt  of  the 
state,  created  in  1861-3,  has  now  all  been 
paid  or  converted  into  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness to  the  trust  funds,  except  $2,000,  $1,000 
of  which  falls  due  July  1,  1886;  the  other 
$1,000  July  1,  1888.  The  distribution  of  the 
debt,  on  Sept.  80,  1882,  was  as  follows: 

Wftr  bonds  oatotandiog $2,000  00 

Certtflcates  of  Indebtedness,  school  fond 1,502,700  00 

Certificates  of   indebtedness,   normal  -  school 

Aind 515,700  00 

Certlfleates  of  Indebtedness,  anlrersltj  fbnd . . .  111,000  00 
Oertiflcates  of  indebtedness,  Bgrieultaral  col- 

legeftind 60,600  00 

CorriBncy  certificates. 67  00 

Total $2,292,057  00 

The  total  state  tax  levy  for  1882  was  $710,- 
220  88.  The  sale  of  public  lands  during  the 
fiscal  year  was  218,895*84  acres,  at  prices  vary- 
ing from  50  cents  to  $3  an  acre.  The  report 
of  the  commissioners  shows  that  there  are  now 
on  hand  nearly  1,000,000  acres  of  public  lands; 
that  there  are  nearly  240,000  acres  not  yet  put 
in  the  market;  and  that  there  were  selected 
during  the  year  67,000  acres,  for  which  the 
state  will  soon  receive  patents. — The  attend- 
ance at  schools  of  pupils  between  the  ages  of 
7  and  15  years  is  87  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  in  the  state  between  those  ages.  The 
total  valuation  of  school  property,  including 
buildings,  sites,  libraries,  &c.,  is  $5,614,988. 
The  total  amount  expended  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  daring  the  school  year  was  $2,- 
577,402.  There  were  948  students  in  attend- 
ance at  the  varions  normal  schools  during  the 
year.  There  were  81  graduated  and  61  licensed. 
The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools 
in  1881  was  295,162 ;  in  private  schools,  24,624» 
There  were  120  high  schools.  The  state  uni- 
versity in  1882-'8  had  867  students.— At  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  confined  in 
the  state  prison,  at  Waupun,  848  persons.  The 
total  cost  of  maintaining  the  prison  for  the 
year  was  $47,751  38,  of  which  the  prisoners' 
earnings  furnished  $31,129  80;  receipts  from 
visitors  were  $193  50,  making  the  net  cost  to 
the  state  of  supporting  the  institution,  $16,- 
428  58.  The  number  of  boys  in  attendance  at 
the  state  industrial  school,  at  Waukesha,  on 
Sept.  80,  1882,  was  299 ;  average  attendance 
during  the  year,  821.  There  were  admitted 
during  the  year  95  boys,  discharged  160.  The 
whole  number  of  patients  who  have  received 
treatment  at  the  state  hospital  for  the  insane, 
at  Mendota,  daring  the  fiscal  year,  was  656. 
The  number  discharged  recovered  was  49 ;  im- 
proved, 59;  unimproved,  56.  The  total  cost 
of  this  hospital  for  the  year  was  $95,648  87, 


being  a  weekly  cost  per  capita  of  $8  92.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  the  northern  hospi- 
tal for  the  insane  had  under  treatment  512  pa- 
tients; admitted  during  the  year,  225;  total, 
737.  The  cost  of  maintaining  this  hospital  was 
$98,160  02,  which  is  equal  to  a  weekly  cost 
per  capita  of  $8  57.  The  whole  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  at  the  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  at  Delavan,  during  the  year,  was 
244;  of  these  there  were  present  Sept.  80, 
1882, 182 ;  average  attendance  during  the  year, 
176.  The  total  cost  of  supporting  this  insdta- 
tion  for  the  year  was  $34,875  94,  a  weekly 
cost  per  capita  of  $8  86.  At  the  institutioD 
for  the  blind,  at  Janesville,  there  were  enrolled 
during  the  year  82  pupils,  of  whom  there  were 
present  on  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year  57; 
average  attendance  for  the  year,  68.  The  total 
cost  of  supporting  this  institution  was  $16,- 
726  17,  ^uftl  to  a  weekly  cost  per  capita  of 
$5  11. — ^The  report  of  the  inauranoe  commis- 
sioner shows  that  for  the  year  ending  Dec  .31, 
1881,  the  fire  insurance  companies  bad : 

Bisks  written $165J86,«0 

Premionis  reoelTed l,997.S4t 

IxMsespa&d 92&,m 

The  life  insurance  companies  doing  business  in 
the  state  reported  for  the  year  ending  Karofa 
1,  1882 : 

Policies  In  fowe $W9i^ 

Premiums  reoelved S!3,llS 

Losses  paid 5«a<7« 

— The  Wisconsin  railroad  earnings  from  June 
80, 1881,  to  June  80, 1882,  were  $18,765,428  32, 
an  increase  of  $8,287,255  71  for  the  year ;  being 
an  average  per  mile  of  $5,689  16,  an  increase 
of  earnings  per  mile  of  $824  25.  The  total 
cost  of  operating  the  railroads  of  the  state  was 
$10,276,746  45,  leaving  as  net  earnings  $8,488,- 
681  87 ;  the  operating  expenses  per  mile  were 
$8,088  24,  and  the  net  earnings  per  mile  of 
operated  road  were  $2,550  91.  The  total  num- 
ber of  passengers  carried  was  8,611,978 ;  equal 
to  162,231,759  passengers  carried  one  mile,  at 
an  average  cost  per  mile  of  a  trifle  less  than 
2*88  cents.  There  were  6,499,821  tons  of 
freight  carried,  an  equal  of  818,414,403  tons 
carried  one  mile,  and  the  average  rate  per 
mile  on  each  ton  carried  was  a  litUe  leas  than 
1*61  cents,  which  is  a  decrease  of  *07  of  a  cent 
a  mile  on  each  ton  of  freight  carried. — ^The 
population  of  the  principal  places,  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1880,  was:  Milwaukee,  115,587;  Racine, 
16,081:  Oshkosh,  15,748;  La  Crosse,  14,505; 
Fond  du  Lac,  13,094;  Madison,  10,824;  Eau 
Claire,  10,119;  Janesville,  9,018;  Appleton, 
8,005;  Watertown,  7,888;  Green  Bay,  7,464; 
Sheboygan,  7,814.  See  map  in  supplement  to 
Volume  IX. 

WOOD,  Mrs.  Hevy,  an  English  novelist,  bom 
in  Worcestershire  about  1820.  She  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Price,  a  glove  manufacturer  at  Wor- 
cester, and  at  an  early  age  married  Henry 
Wood,  a  shipping  merchant.  Her  first  novel, 
<^ Danebury  House"  (1860),  won  a  prize  of 
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£100  offered  by  the  Scottish  temperance 
leagae.  Her  subseqaent  works  include  ^*  East 
Lynne  "  (1861) ;  "  The  Ohannings"  and  "  Mrs. 
Halibarton's  Troubles"  (1862);  "William 
AUair,"  "The  Shadow  of  Ashlydyat,"  and 
"Verner's  Pride"  (1868):  "Lord  Oakbum's 
Danghterp,"  "Oswald  Cray,"  and  "Trevlvn 
Hold"  (1864);  "Mildred  Arkell "  (1865); 
"  Elster's  Folly  "  and  "  St.  Martin's  Eve  " 
(1866);  "A  Life  Secret"  (1867);  "Roland 
Yorke  "  (1869) ;  "  George  Canterbury's  Will " 
and  "Bessy  Rane"  (1870);  "Dene  Hollow  " 
(1871) ;  "  Within  the  Maze  "  (1872) ;  "  Master 
of  Greylands  "  (1873) ;  "Edina"  (1876);  and 
"Pomeroy  Abbey"  (1878).  She  has  been  for 
some  time  editor  of  "  The  Argosy  "  magazine. 

WOOD.  J*1»  GMTge,  an  English  naturalist, 
born  in  London  in  1827.  He  was  educated  at 
Merton  college,  Oxford,  graduating  in  1848, 
and  waA  attaclied  to  the  anatomical  museum  in 
1848-'50.  He  has  published  "  Illustrated  Nat- 
ural History,"  "  Common  Objects  of  the  Sea- 
shore," "  Common  British  Moths,"  "  Common 
British  Beetles,"  "  Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of 
Animal  Life,"  "My  Feathered  Friends,"  "  Gar- 
den Friends  and  Foes,"  "  Natural  History  of 
Man,"  "  Glimpses  into  Pet-land,"  "  Common 
Shells,"  "  Homes  without  Handfl,"  "  Bible  Ani- 
mals," "Insects  at  Home,"  "Strange  Dwell- 
inga,"  "Insects  Abroad,"  "Out  of  Doors," 
"Common  British  Insects,"  "Trespassers," 
"  Man  and  Beast,  Here  and  Hereafter,"  "  Na- 
ture's Teaching,"  "  Lane  and  Field,"  "  Field 
Naturalists'  Hand-Book,"  in  conjunction  with 
Theodore  Wood,  and  other  works. 

WRAHSLAW,  AAerC  Henry,  an  English  scholar, 
born  about  1820.  He  was  educated  at  Christ's 
college,  Cambridge,  graduating  in  1844,  and 
became  a  feUow  and  tutor.  His  works  include 
"Bohemian  Poems,  Ancient  and  Modem, 
translated  from  the  Original  Slavonic; "  "The 
Queen's  Court  MSS.,  with  other  Ancient  Bohe- 
mian Poems,  translated  from  the  Slavonic; " 
"Barabbas  the  Scapegoat^"  "Notes  and  Dis- 
sertations on  the  Difficulties  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Covenant,"  "Baron  Wratislaw's 
Adventures,  translated  out  of  the  Original 
Bohemian;"  "Four  Lectures  on  the  Native 
Literature  of  Bohemia  in  the  14tb  Century," 
and  "  Biography  of  John  Huss." 

WTOMOrG,  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 
bounded  N.  by  Montana,  E.  by  Dakota  and  Ne- 
braska, S.  by  Colorado  and  Utah,  and  W.  by 
UtiJi,  Idaho,  and  Montana;  area,  97,575  sq. 
m.  The  population,  by  counties,  in  1870  and 
1880,  was  as  follows: 


WYOMING 


86T 


OOUNTISa. 

I8T0. 

1886. 

Altany 

2.021 
1,868 

2*957 

1,918 

856 

4,A26 
8|488 

Carbon 

Crook  (imorganlzed) 

»9 

Johnson  (formerly  Pea«e) 

Lanuiilo ..... 

887 
6,4>» 
2,561 

8vr««twit6r 

UlBto 

2,879 

TTio  territory 

9,118 

20,789 

Of  the  population  in  1880,  14,162  were  males, 
6,687  females,  14,939  natives,  5,850  foreign, 
19,487  whites,  914  Chioese,  and  488  negroes 
and  Indians.  The  great  interest  of  the  terri- 
tory is  grazing.  Coal-mining  is  also  an  im- 
portant industry.  In  1880  22,512  bushels  of 
oats,  30,986  of  potatoes,  and  23,413  tons  of 
hay  were  raised ;  value  of  farms,  $835,895 ;  of 
farm  productions,  $872,391;  of  live  stock, 
$5,007,107;  number  of  horses,  11,975;  cattle, 
278,073;  sheep,  140,225;  value  of  manufac- 
tures, $898,494 ;  coal  mined,  589,595  tons,  val- 
ued at  $1,080,451.  The  increase  of  property 
in  the  territory,  as  shown  by  valuation  assess- 
ments, was  more  marked  during  the  years  1880 
and  1881  than  at  any  former  period.  It  also  ap- 
pears that  during  the  year  1881  the  increase  of 
property  was  nearly  double  that  of  any  year 
previous.  The  following  figures  are  from  the 
returns  made  by  the  sever^  counties  to  the 
territorial  board  of  equalization  : 

TaloAtion,  eqaalked,  1878 $9,602,828  88 

1879 10,608,208  95 

"  "         1880 ll,88^668  40 

1881 18,866,148  06 

— the  extra  increase  being  chiefly  due  to  im- 
provements in  location  of  herds  in  Johnson 
CO.,  as  the  following  will  show :  Equalized  val- 
uation of  property  in — 


isao. 

1881. 

Albany  ooonty 

$2,507,590  26 
2,214,284  60 

8,818,667  64 
1,952,196  92 
1,817,974  68 

$2,778,162  00 
2,11H,999  00 
1,259,981  00 

Carbon  county 

Johnson  county 

laramla  county 

4,078,628  80 
2,211,262  60 
1,429,090  26 

Sweetwater  county 

Uinta  county 

Total 

$11,885^68  40 

$18,866,118  06 

The  actual  value  of  the  property  of  the  terri- 
tory somewhat  exceeds  $20,000,000.  The  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  Jan.  5, 1862,  was  $44,623  66. 
The  amount  of  territorial  indebtedness  was 
$7,282  50,  of  which  $6,855  81  was  for  the  care 
of  insane  persons  at  the  Iowa  state  hospital. 
The  number  of  cattle  returned  by  the  assessors 
in  1881  was  886,081,  as  follows:  Albany  co., 
58,855;  Carbon,  66,139;  Johnson,  67,851; 
Laramie,  141,630;  Sweetwater,  40,204 ;  Uinta, 
11,902.  The  actual  number  was  known  to  be 
much  larger.  The  governor,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1882,  estimated  the  number  of  cat- 
tle belonging  to  Wyoming  to  be  600,000;  of 
sheep,  400,000;  of  horses  40,000;  and  the 
amount  invested  in  the  herds  of  the  territory 
at  $10,000,000  or  $12,000,000.  The  amount 
of  coal  mined  in  the  territory  is  about  300,- 
000  tons  per  annum.  In  1881  about  134,- 
000  cattle  were  shipped  from  Wyoming.  The 
whole  number  in  the  territory  at  the  beginning 
of  1878  was  not  over  250,000.  With  reference 
to  the  agricultural  resources  of  Wyoming,  Gov. 
Hoyt,  under  date  of  November,  1881,  says: 
"  In  view  of  the  popular  notion,  so  long  enter- 
tained, that  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  is  one 
half  rocks  and  the  other  half  desert,  it  is  not 
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strange  that  people  at  the  east  are  sfow  to  be- 
lieve that  the  possibilities  of  even  a  very  lim- 
ited agrionlture  are  to  be  found  in  Wyoming. 
We  have  not  less  than  7,000,000  acres  of  culti- 
vable lands  in  Wyoming.  While  irrigation  is 
necessary,  as  a  rale,  to  saccessful  agriculture, 
the  means  of  f alfilling  this  condition  are  found 
in  the  myriad  streams,  w^hich  farrow  the  sur- 
face of  the  territory  in  every  direction.  The 
soils  of  Wyoming  are  unsurpassed  in  fer- 
tility by  even  those  of  the  great  alluvial  bot- 
toms of  the  Mississippi  valley.  Although  the 
average  altitude  of  the  territory  is  a  little  above 
that  of  the  timber  line  in  the  Alps,  and  cannot 
perfect  the  tenderer  of  fruits,  nor  yet  Indian 
corn,  it  can  produce  the  cereals,  grasses,  and 
the  small  hardy  fruits  to  perfection.  Where 
the  conditions  are  ordinarily  favorable,  the  soil 
duly  prepared,  and  irrigation  faithfully  attended 
to,  the  crops  which  are  grown  and  ripened 
are  marked  by  an  unprecedented  yield.  Dur- 
ing the  past  season  great  numbers  of  ranchmen, 
in  all  parts  of  the  territory,  have  grown  crops 
of  potatoes  and  oats,  while  not  a  few  have 
added  a  small  field  of  wheat.'*  In  1882  the 
number  of  schools  was  56 ;  teachers,  57 ;  pu- 
pils, 2,544.  At  the  beginning  of  that  year 
there  were  583  m.  of  railroad  in  the  territory, 
viz.:  Colorado  Central,  8^;  Oregon  Short 
Line,  60 ;  Union  Pacific,  464^.  Women  have 
the  right  of  suffrage  on  the  same  conditions  as 
men.    See  map  in  supplement  to  Volume  XV. 


rTEIfJllVA  (Pers.,  belonging  to  women),  the  part 
£J  oi  6k  house  in  India  to  which  the  women 
are  confined.  A  house  there  consists  of  rooms 
built  around  two  square  courts ;  those  around 
the  front  one  have  windows  and  verandas  on 
the  street  as  w«ll  as  on  the  court,  are  comfort- 
ably furnished,  and  are  devoted  to  the  men 
Q>aboo9).  The  ground  floor  is  used  for  store- 
rooms, carriage  houses,  and  servants'  quarters. 
The  rooms  built  around  the  back  and  smaller 
court  constitute  the  zenana,  and  here  a  woman 
passes  her  entire  life,  only  exchanging  her  fa- 
ther's for  that  of  her  husband.  She  is  allowed 
to  go  out  only  on  rare  occasions,  to  worship 
some  idol,  or  to  visit  her  father's  house :  but 
then  she  is  carried  in  a  palanquin  and  thor- 
oughly shut  up,  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  see- 
ing or  being  seen.  Her  part  of  the  house  has 
no  windows,  except  barred  openings  on  the 
court,  so  that  she  has  no  knowledge  of  the  out- 
side world,  save  perhaps  that  brought  in  by 
the  barberess  who  comes  every  week  to  cut 
the  toe  and  finger  nails  of  the  female  part  of 
the  household,  and  to  dye  the  fingers  and  feet 
with  henna.  The  wife  of  the  oldest  inmate 
of  the  h(»use  rules  over  the  zenana ;  her  word 
is  law,  and  her  several  daughters-in-law  and 
granddaughters  are  obliged  to  render  her  im- 
plicit obedience.  The  little  girls  of  the  higher 
caste  are  considered  quite  disgraced  if  a  hus- 
band has  not  been  found  for  them  when  they 


have  reached  their  tenth  year;  and  they  ara 
sometimes  married  at  six  and  placed  under  the 
tutelage  of  their  mother-in-law,  to  be  taught 
to  cook  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  baboo. 
When  the  wife  enters  the  zenana  of  her  hus- 
band's family,  a  room  is  assigned  to  her.  Its 
sole  furniture  is  a  light  corded  bedstead,  which 
answers  for  coucli,  chair,  table,  and  finally  bier ; 
a  piece  of  matting  for  a  bed,  with  a  few  hard 
pillows;  a  drinking  cup;  and  a  box  with  a 
lock  in  which  to  keep  her  jewels.  Of  these 
she  has  a  profusion,  as  they  constitute  the  chief 
part  of  her  trousseau.  She  needs  no  roomy 
presses.  Her  one  garment,  the  sarree^  consists 
of  a  straight  piece  of  cloth  (the  wedding  one  is 
of  thin  reid  silk)  a  yard  wide  and  five  or  six 
yards  long ;  this  she  drapes  gracefully  around 
her,  beginning  at  the  waist  and  ending  over 
the  right  shoulder,  where  enough  of  it  hangs 
to  cover  her  face  and  head  if  it  is  necessary  to 
conceal  them  with  the  ehuddah.  The  texture 
of  the  sarree  is  usually  so  thin  that  she  can 
see  through  it  as  through  a  veil.  The  first 
fioor  of  the  zenana  is  used  for  cooking  and 
cow  sheds,  and  here  the  young  wife  is  boused 
when  about  to  become  a  mother ;  for  28  days 
she  lies  with  only  a  piece  of  matting  between 
her  and  the  mud  fioor,  attended  by  a  low-caste 
cooly  woman,  who  acts  as  midwife.  The  mis- 
ery of  the  Indian  wife's  life,  with  her  daily 
routine  of  cooking,  diversified  by  braiding  her 
hair,  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of  the  widow, 
which  is  one  of  such  martyrdom  that  one  may 
almost  doubt  whether  the  English  were  mer- 
ciful in  abolishing  suttee  (the  burning  of  the 
widow  on  the  husband's  pyre).  These  poor 
women,  in  addition  to  the  drudgeries  and  in- 
dignities heaped  upon  them,  are  permitted  to 
eat  but  once  a  day,  while  one  day  in  the  week 
they  abstain  absolutely  from  food  and  drink. 
The  widow's  sarree  is  of  the  coarsest  doth, 
her  jewels  are  taken  away  from  her,  and  she 
is  not  permitted  to  exercise  her  taste  in  arrang- 
ing her  hair. — Woman  in  India  was  completely 
shut  in  by  caste,  prejudice,  and  religious  ten- 
ets, and  was  thought  to  be  contaminated  by  the 
touch  or  presence  of  a  Christian,  until  1860, 
when  a  missionary's  wife  appealed  to  one  of 
the  more  enlightened  of  the  baboos,  a  former 
pupil,  to  allow  her  to  visit  his  wife  and  ini- 
tiate her  into  the  mysteries  of  needlework.  A 
pair  of  slippers  was  the  means  whereby  the 
first  step  was  accomplished.  They  were  taken 
home  by  the  baboo  for  the  inspection  of  the 
women ;  superstition  soon  yielded  to  t.he  in- 
terest and  curiosity  they  excited,  and  the  de- 
spised Christian  woman  was  for  the  first  time 
allowed  to  enter  a  zenana.  Instruction  in  read- 
ing soon  followed  that  in  needlework,  which 
was  supplemented  by  the  Bible,  catechism,  and 
hymns.  To  one  after  another  of  the  houses 
the  teacher  was  invited,  until  a  demand  came 
for  more  zenana  visitors.  Miss  Harriet  G.  Brit- 
tan  went  out  in  1862,  and  in  her  little  book, 
*'  Kardoo,"  she  shows  what  has  been  the  life 
of  these  prisoners,  who  are  for  the  moat  part 
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beantiful,  iDtelligent,  kindlj  women  of  oar 
own  race.  Now  there  are  a  thoaaand  of  them 
under  instmotion  in  Calcutta  alone,  and  also 
many  in  Allahabad  and  elsewhere.  The  object 
of  '^  the  American  Home  "  in  Oalcatta  is  three- 
fold: a  home  for  zenana  teachers,  a  normal 
school,  and  an  orphanage  for  homeless  girls. 
There  are  also  26  day  schools,  from  which  a 
bnllock  cart  is  sent  out  every  morning  to  col- 
lect the  little  pupils  from  the  zenanas. 

2OI1A,  finlle,  a  French  novelist,  bom  in  Paris, 
April  2, 1840.  He  received  a  liberal  edncation, 
and  was  for  several  years  in  the  employ  of  the 
publishing  house  of  Hachette  and  co.,  but  left 
it  in  1866  to  devote  himself  exchisively  to  au- 
thorship. He  has  written  voluminously  for 
newspapers,  and  has  published  the  following 
novels :  CorUei  d  Ninon  (1868) ;  La  cot^eman 
de  Clauds  (1866 ;  Le  wbu  d*une  marte  (1866) ; 
Let  my$Ure$  de  Maneille,  TMriee  Eaquiny 
and  Manet  (1867);  Madeleine  Firat  (1868); 
Let  Reugim-Maeauarti  hietoire  natvreUe  et  90- 
eiale  d*tmefamiUe  ious  le  Second  Empire  (called 
his  ^  Human  Comedy  ^'),  which  consists  of  sev- 
en volumes,  entitled  La  fortune  dee  Rougon^  La 
eurSe^  Le  ventre  de  Parity  La  eonquSte  de  Plat- 
tant,  Lafaute  de  V Alibi  Ifouret,  Son  Exeellenee 
Engine  Rougon,  and  VAttommoir  (1874-'7) ; 
Une  page  d'amour  (1878);  and  Nana  (1880). 
He  has  also  produced  a  comedy,  entitled  Le 
houton  de  rote^  which  was  played  in  Paris  in 
1878.  His  novels  have  been  severely  criticised 
as  being  immoral ;  but  they  are  professedly  de- 
signed to  make  vice  odious  by  exhibiting -it  in 
its  naked  deformity  and  disastrous  effects. 

ZOLCLANIK  The  War  !■•  The  last  conflict  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  Caffres  of  South 
Africa,  the  war  of  1879  against  the  independ- 
ent Zulu  kingdom  ruled  by  Ketchwayo  or  Cety- 
wayo,  situated  north  of  Natal  and  east  of  the 
Transvaal,  arose  ostensibly  out  of  an  old  ter- 
ritorial dispute  between  the  Zulu  nation  and 
the  Transvaal  republic,  which  was  assumed  by 
the  British  government  upon  its  arbitrary  an- 
nexation of  the  Transvaal  in  1877.  The  dis- 
puted lands  were  a  district  lying  between  the 
Pongolo  and  Buffalo  rivers,  near  the  Natal  fron- 
tier. Boer  farmers  had  settled  in  portions  of 
this  territory,  on  the  authority  of  grants  ob- 
tained from  the  government  of  the  Transvaal 
or  South  African  republic,  which  claimed  do- 
minion over  it  in  virtue  of  an  alleged  cession 
made  by  the  deceased  king  Panda.  A  com- 
mission of  inquiry  considered  the  claims  of  the 
Zulus  to  this  district  in  July,  1878,  and  de- 
cided that  they  were  well  founded;  but  the 
final  award,  shaped  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  the 
British  high  commissioner  in  Natal,  while  pro- 
viding for  a  readjustment  of  the  boundary,  giv- 
ing to  the  Zulus  a  nominal  sovereignty  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  territory  claimed,  en- 
tirely defeated  the  decision  of  the  commission 
by  confirming  the  settlers  in  the  possession  of 
their  farms,  and  proposed  to  establish  a  Brit- 
ish resident  in  Zulnland  to  protect  them  in 
their  holdings,  as  well  as  to  dictate  reforms  to 
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Ketchwayo  in  the  internal  administration  of 
his  kingdom.  The  decision,  accompanied  with' 
an  ultimatum  requiring  the  disbandment  of  the 
Zulu  standing  army,  was  announced  in  Decem« 
ber,  1878.  The  English  had  often  assumed  a 
sort  of  protectorate  over  Zululand,  which  they, 
based  upon  the  part  performed  by  Mr.  (after* 
ward  Sir  Theophilus)  Shepstone  as  a  representa-^ 
ti  ve  of  the  British  government  at  the  installation 
of  Ketchwayo  as  king  in  1878.  Anticipating 
war.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  sent  to  England  for  re-- 
enforcements  before  the  announcement  of  the 
ultimatum.  The  English  forces  w  ithin  call  at  the 
time  numbered  not  over  16,000  men,  at  least 
half  of  whom  were  native  troops.  Ketch  way  0*9 
army  was  upward  of  40,000  strong,  and  was. 
known  to  be  well  disciplined  and  courageous. 
The  troops  had  been  collected  on  the  borders  of 
Zululand.  Receiving  no  answer  from  Ketch- 
wayo before  the  lapse  of  the  thirty  days  pre- 
scribed in  the  ultimatum,  the  high  commis- 
sioner in  the  be^^nning  of  January,  1879,  gave 
instructions  to  Lieut.  Gen.  Lord  Chelmsford  to 
invade  Zululand,  delegating  to  him  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  with  full  liberty  of  action. 
A  scheme  for  a  South  African  confederation, 
similar  to  the  Canadian,  to  embrace  oil  the 
British  and  Dutch  settlements  in  South  Afri- 
ca, had  been  officially  entertained  since  1876, 
in  which  year  it  was  announced  at  the  Cape 
by  order  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  the  secretaiT' 
of  state.  This  scheme  was  strongly  disap- 
proved of  by  the  Cape  Colonists,  who  ob- 
jected to  unaertaking  the  charge  of  defending 
the  borders  of  the  frontier  colonies.  It  was 
still  less  acceptable  to  the  Boers  of  the  Dutch 
republics.  The  confederation  scheme  had  fur- 
nished the  motive  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
Transvaal  state  into  the  British  empire,  carried 
out  by  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  in  1877  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  citizens.  It  afforded 
also  the  real  ground  for  the  invasion  of  Zu- 
luland and  the  suppression  of  Ketchwayo's 
kingdom.  The  destruction  of  the  only  formi- 
dable military  power  on  the  border,  which  the 
Transvaid  Boers  were  powerless  to  keep  in 
check,  would,  it  was  thought  by  the  colonial 
administrators,  render  these  contented  with  the 
involuntary  loss  of  their  independence,  and  at 
the  same  time  remove  the  objections  of  the 
people  of  Cape  Colony  to  the  consolidation  pro- 
ject. Sir  Bartle  Frere  entered  into  the  war 
without  special  authorization  by  the  home  gov- 
ernment, and  entirely  without  serious  provoca- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Zulu  chief.  The  sim- 
ple existence  of  an  organized  military  force  out- 
side the  colonial  boundary  justified  the  war  in 
the  view  of  a  portion  of  the  British  public. 
An  unsubstantiated  rumor  that  Ketchwayo  had 
put  several  young  women  to  death  for  refus- 
ing to  marry  veteran  warriors  assigned  to  them, 
and  reports  of  his  inhospitality  to  missionaries, 
furnished  additional  grounds  for  the  aggressive 
policy  of  demanding  the  disbandment  of  the 
Zulu  army  and  placing  the  kingdom  under  the 
control  of  a  British  resident.    The  virtual  refu- 
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sal  of  bis  claims  to  the  dispnted  lands,  after  the  j 
had  been  acknowledged  by  the  English  com- 
missioD  to  whose  arbitration  be  bad  voluntari- 
ly submitted  them,  might  have  incited  Eetoh- 
wajo  to  take  up  arms  later,  although  at  the 
time  of  the  British  advance  he  had  committed 
BO  open  act  of  hostility.  Immediate  pretexts 
for  hostilities  were  furnished  by  the  failure  of 
Ketch wayo  to  deliver  up  two  sons  of  the  chief 
Sirayo,  who  had  pursued  two  eloping  wives  of 
their  father  into  Natal,  and  had  executed  them 
after  bringing  them  home,  and  by  the  detention 
for  an  hour  or  two  by  a  party  of  Zulus  of 
two  English  officers  who  were  making  a  mili- 
tary reconnoissanoe  over  the  boundary. — On 
Jan.  11  and  12,  Lord  Chelmsford  moved  bis 
forces  across  the  frontier  at  several  points  re- 
mote from  each  other.  They  were  divided  into 
five  different  columns.  The  first,  under  Ool. 
Pearson,  consisting  of  1,500  infantry  and  800 
cavalry,  four  field  pieces  and  one  Gatling  gun, 
with  about  8,000  of  the  native  contingent  force, 
crossed  the  Tugela  river  near  the  seacoast,  in- 
tending to  advance  upon  Ekowe  (otherwise 
Etohowe),  about  80  m.  within  the  Zulu  boun- 
dary, on  the  road  to  Ketchwayo^s  capital.  The 
second  column,  consisting  entirely  of  native 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Dumford, 
was  stationed  on  the  border,  about  40  m.  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  was  intended  as  a 
support  to  the  advancing  columns  on  the  right 
and  left  Tlie  third  column,  commanded  by 
Ool.  Glyn,  and  accompanied  by  Lord  Chelms- 
ford and  his  staff,  advanced  over  the  Buffalo 
river  at  the  ford  called  Rorke's  Drift ;  it  con- 
sisted of  1,500  infantry,  200  cavalry,  six  guns, 
and  400  natives.  The  fourth  column,  under 
Ool.  Evelyn  Wood,  which  acted  in  combination 
with  the  preceding  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tions of  the  commander-in-chief,  numbered 
2,278  officers  and  men  of  the  imperial  army, 
with  six  guns;  it  advanced  from  Utrecht  to 
support  the  left  flank  of  the  headquarters  col- 
umn. The  fifth  column,  under  Col.  Rowlands, 
protected  the  Transvaal  frontier  to  the  north. 
A  simultaneous  advance  was  made  by  the  other 
four  columns  on  the  11th,  with  the  intention 
of  combining  the  forces  at  Undini,  tlie  king's 
capital.  The  second  and  third  columns  joined 
forces,  while  Col.  Wood  advanced  by  the  Blood 
river,  and  Col.  Pearson,  after  an  engagement 
with  the  enemy,  marched  upon  Ekowe,  where 
he  fortified  his  camp.  The  Zulu  soldiery  were 
found  to  be  much  more  efficient  than  had 
been  expected,  and  Eetchwayo  proved  himself 
no  indifferent  strategist  Most  of  the  Zulu 
warriors  were  armed  simply  with  their  national 
weapon,  the  assegai,  a  kind  of  short  spear ;  but 
a  part  of  the  army  was  provided  with  breech- 
loading  rifles.  They  were  finely  disciplined, 
exceedingly  brave,  and  versed  in  a  savage 
method  of  tactics  which  answered  well  in  their 
wild  country.  The  leaders  kept  tti emsel ves  per- 
fectly informed  of  the  movements  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops.  The  English  commanders,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  their  incautious  niovements, 


their  ignorance  of  the  character  of  the  comitry 
and  the  methods  of  their  foes,  and  their  failure 
through  over-confidence  to  watch  the  enemy's 
movements  and  guard  against  surprises,  allowed 
the  savages  to  outgeneral  them  and  win  a  vic- 
tory at  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  which  struck 
sorrow  and  consternation  into  the  English  na- 
tion, cost  the  invaders  a  considerable  loss  of 
life  and  military  stores,  thus  seriously  crippling 
the  British  armament,  and  led  to  subsequent 
military  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  command- 
ers through  exaggerating  the  might  and  prow- 
ess of  the  enemy  as  much  as  they  had  before 
underrated  them.  On  Jan.  22,  while  encamped 
on  the  Baehee  at  the  foot  of  the  Isandlana 
(or  Isandula)  hill,  the  general  sent  forward 
a  lar^  part,  of  his  forces  to  assault  a  strong 
position  where  the  enemy  had  shown  them- 
selves several  miles  from  t^e  camp.  The  com- 
mander and  his  staff,  escorted  by  Ool.  Glyn's 
force,  were  about  twelve  miles  away  from  the 
camp,  in  the  direction  of  the  intended  action. 
A  portion  of  the  troofts  remained  still  at  the 
camp  at  Rorke's  Drift  The  defence  of  the  camp 
was  left  to  Lieut.  Col.  PuUeine,  with  two  bat- 
talions of  the  24th  regiment  and  some  native 
troops.  Ool.  Dumford  arrived  during  the  day 
at  the  camp  from  Rorke's  Drift,  and  went  out 
on  an  expedition  against  the  Zulus,  who  were 
reported  to  be  in  force  on  the  hills  a  few  miles 
off.  The  main  body  of  the  Zulu  army  lay  con- 
cealed in  the  hills  near  the  camp.  Ool.  Dum- 
ford first  drew  out  their  attack,  which  they 
developed  rapidly  and  in  excellent  order.  OoL 
Dumford  retreated  with  his  force  in  good  order 
upon  the  camp.  The  camp  was  surrounded  by 
the  Zulus,  wno  intrepidly  advanced,  though 
out  down  rank  after  rank  by  the  murderous 
fire  of  the  troops,  and  at  last,  coming  to  a  hand- 
to-hand  confiict,  captured  the  camp  and  stabbed 
all  with  their  assegais  except  a  very  few  who 
escapned  by  clambering  down  a  precipice  and 
crossing  the  river.  By  mere  accident  the  com- 
mander-in-chief and.  his  staff  and  Col.  Glyn'a 
command  avoided  the  same  fate:  they  were 
wamed  as  they  were  returning  by  an  officer 
who  had  ridden  up  to  the  camp  and  with  diffi- 
culty escaped.  If  the  simplest  earthworks  had 
been  constructed,  or  the  common  precaution 
of  parking  and  Imking  the  wagons  had  been  ob- 
served, the  camp  of  Isandlana  might  have  been 
saved,  as  Lieuts.  Chard  and  Brombead  saved 
the  camp  at  Rorke's  Drift  the  same  day  with 
hasty  intrenchments.  The  advance  in  Zulu- 
land  was  long  deterred  in  consequence  of  this 
disaster.  Reinforcements  to  the  extent  of  be- 
tween 8,000  and  9,000  men  of  all  arms,  with 
1,800  horses,  and  cannon  and  Gatling  guns, 
were  immediately  shipped  from  England.  An 
appropriation  of  £1,500,000  was  provisionally 
voted  by  parliament  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
Loud  complaints  were  made  against  the  oom- 
mander-in-chief,  and  he  was  subsequently  su- 
perseded by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  who  was 
appointed  governor  of  Natal  and  high  oom- 
missioner  of  Southeast  Africa,  as  well  as  oom- 
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nander  of  the  f oroee ;  bnt  he  did  not  arrive  to 
take  cotnmand  until  the  war  was  virtually  end- 
ed bj  the  capture  of  Ulundi.  Col.  Pearson  and 
his  commana  were  provisioned  in  Ekowe  for 
two  months,  where  they  were  besieged  by  the 
Zola  army.  Grave  apprehensions  were  felt 
as  to  their  safety  before  they  were  relieved. 
When  Lord  Chelmsford  again  continued  his 
march  into  the  interior,  the  army  was  reorgan- 
ized into  two  divisions,  the  troops  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  lower  Tugela  being  under  the  com- 
mand of  Maj.  Gen.  George  Crealock,  and  those 
in  the  Utrecht  district  under  Mig.  Gen.  New- 
digate,  Brig.  Gen.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  retaining 
the  independent  command  of  his  flying  column. 
Gen.  Clifford  was  given  charge  of  the  defence 
and  communications  in  Natal.  Another  re- 
verse was  suffered  by  the  British  in  the  slaugh- 
ter of  a  detachment  of  soldiers  while  escorting 
a  train  of  wagons  at  a  point  on  the  Intombi 
river,  only  a  few  miles  from  Luneburg,  by  a 
body  of  Caffres  subject  to  the  chief  Umbelini. 
On  April  2  an  important  victory  was  gained 
by  Ix)rd  Chelmsford  and  Col.  Wood  at  Gin- 
gholovo.  '  The  entire  Zulu  army  attacked  the 
camp,  which  was  within  sight  of  Ekowe,  dur- 
ing four  hours,  and  was  driven  back  with  ter- 
rible loss  of  life.  The  following  day  the  be- 
leaguered garrison  was  relieved.  On  June  1 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  son  of  the  late  emper- 
or of  France,  who  had  gone  to  Zululand  as  a 
volunteer,  and  was  attached,  though  not  for 
active  service,  to  the  staff  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  while  accompanying  Lieut.  Carey,  at- 
tended by  six  troopers,  on  a  reconnoitring  ex- 
pedition, was  killed  in  a  sudden  attack  by  the 


Zulus  within  less  than  a  mile  from  the  camp 
near  the  Hyotoyozi  river.  On  July  4  Lord 
Chelmsford  virtually  put  an  end  to  the  war  by 
defeating  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  in  an 
open  plain  near  the  king^s  kraal  at  Ulundi. 
The  Zulus,  to  the  number  of  about  20,000,  sur- 
rounded and  attacked  the  English  troops,  num- 
bering about  4,000,  formed  in  a  hollow  square. 
The  Zulus  were  unable  to  advance  to  a  hand- 
to-hand  conflict,  owing  to  the  destructive  effect 
of  the  constant  fire  of  musketry,  cannon,  and 
Gatling  guns.  In  this  last  desperate  engage- 
ment, Ketch  way  o's  army  was  so  entirely  cut 
to  pieces  that  tiie  Zulus  abandoned  all  their 
positions  and  dispersed,  after  burning  the  royal 
kraal  and  the  military  kraals  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Soon  afterward  Gen.  Sir  Garnet  Wolse- 
ley  assumed  the  active  command  in  the  field. 
No  organized  resistance  was  subsequently  of- 
fered by  the  Caffres,  but  desultory  raids  con- 
tinued to  be  made  by  the  Zulus  until  their  king 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  by  other  tribes,  par- 
ticularly by  the  people  of  Secocoeni,  an  old 
enemy  of  the  Boers.  The  Zulu  king  was  sup- 
posed by  the  English  to  have  incited  the  depre- 
dations of  Secocoeni,  to  have  stirred  up  the 
rebellion  of  the  Galekas  and  Gaikas  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  to  have  been  the  prime  mover 
in  all  tlie  other  recent  disturbances  on  the 
South  African  border.  On  Aug.  28  Ketch  wayo 
was  captured  in  the  forest  of  Ngome  by  Major 
Marter,  to  whom  he  quietly  surrendered  him- 
self. The  ex-king  was  detained  as  a  state  pris- 
oner at  Cape  Town.  Secocoeni  was  subsequent- 
ly taken  prisoner,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year 
the  whole  region  was  pacified. 
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Yorkshire 790 

Yorktown 791 
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York  yon  Wartenburig,  Hans  Dayid 

Ludwig,  Count. 791 

Yoruba 791 

Yosemite. 792 

Youatt,  William 794 

Youmana,  Kdward  Llylngston 794 

Youmana,  Eliza  Anne 794 

Young  00. 794 

Young,  Alexander 794 

Young,  Arthur 794 

Young,  Brlgham 796 

Young,  Charles  Augustus 796 

Yonng,Edward 796 

Young,  Thomas 796 

Young  Men's  Christian  Assodv 

tions 796 

Youngstown 797 

Ypres. 798 

Ypallanti 798 

Ypsllantl,  Athanaslus 798 

Ypallanti,  Alexander  (two) 798 

Ypsilanti,  Constantino 798 

Ypailanti,  Demetrius 798 

Ypsllantl  Gregory,  Prince 798 

Yriarte,  Ignado 799 

Yriarte,  Juan  de 799 

Yriarte,  Tomaa  de 799 

Yttrium 799 

Yuba  CO 799 

Yucatan,  a  peninsula 799 

Yucatan,  a  state 800 

Yukon  River.  See  Aiaaka,yoLi.,p. 
S40. 

Yule,  Henry 800 

Yuma  CO 600 

Yumaa. 801 

Yunnan 801 

Yyerdun 801 

Yyon,  Adolphe 801 


Z 802 

Zacapa 802 

Zacatecas 802 

Zach,  Franz,  Baron 809 

Zaeb,  Anton,  Baron 802 

Zacynthns.    Bee  Zante. 

Zaflfre.    See  Cobalt,  yol.  ly.,  p.  767. 

Zagazig 802 

Zagoskln,  Mikhail 808 

ZagroB 808 

Zahn,  Johann  Karl  Wllhehn 808 

Zairo.    See  Congo. 

Zalaoo 808 

Zakucus 808 

Zama 808 

Zamacois,  Eduardo 808 

Zambesi 803 

Zamolskl,  Jan 804 

Zama]ski,  Andrzcj,  Count 9iA 

Zamora,  a  proyinoe 804 

Zamora,adty 804 

Zamora,  Antonio  de. 804 

Zampieri.    Bee  Domenlchino. 
Zancle.    Bee  Mesalna. 

Zanesyille 804 

Zanguebar.    Bee  Zanzibar. 

Zante,  a  nomarchy 806 

Zantcacity 606 

Zanzibar 806 

Zapata  co 806 

Z6m>lya.    See  Hungary,  yoL  Ix.,  p. 

Zara 806 

Zar4nd  co 806 

Zauschnerla 807 

Zayalaoo 807 

Zea 807 

Zealand 607 

Zebi» 607 

Zebu 608 

ZebA  Island.    BeeCebfi. 

Zebulun 808 

Zeehariah 808 

Zedeklah.    See  Hebrews,  yol.  ytH^ 

p.  688. 
Zeeiand.    See  Zealand. 

ZeUah 808 

ZeUbergor,  Dayid 809 
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Zettx. 809 

Zelle.    SeeCeOe. 

Z6ller,  Edaaid 809 

Zeller,  JolM  Sllyain 809 

Zelter,  Karl  Friedrich. 810 

Z6rnpl6noo 810 

ZeoAlda  Dore.     8e«   Pigeon,  yoL 
xUL,  p.  dOft. 

Zend-Avesta 810 

Zend  Isugange.    See  Zend-AvesU. 
Zenlck.    See  Surlcata. 

Zenith 811 

ZenoofElea. 811 

Zenothe  Stole 811 

Zeno,  Emperor 811 

Zeno^  Apostolo 813 

Zeno.  Nlcold  and  Antonio 819 

ZenobbL  SeptlmlA 819 

ZeoUta 818 

Zephanlah 818 

Zeram.    See  Cemm. 

Zerbet 818 

Zetland.    See  Shetland  lalanda. 

Zettaratedt,  Johan  Wllhelm 818 

Zettlnje.    SeeCettlgne. 

Zeuglodon 818 

ZeuB.    See  Jupiter. 

Zeujda 814 

Zhitomir 814 

ZhakofRikl,  YasUl 815 

Ziheth.    See  Civet. 
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ZldoiL    Bee  Sldon. 

Zlem,F611z 815 

Ziethen,  Hans  Emat  Kari,  Coont..  815 

Ziethen,  Hana  Joachim  von 815 

Zlmmermann,  Albert 815 

Zimmermann,  Clemena  von 815 

Zlmmennann,  Johann  Geoxv  von. .  815 

Ziao 81« 

Zlngaraffl,  Nlcold 628 

Zlngla  Khan.    See  Genghis  Khan. 

Zinnia 826 

ZlnzendortNlkolansLodwlg,  Count  827 
Zlnzendorf;     Christian     Kenatua, 

Coont 828 

Zlon,  Mount. 828 

Zips  CO 828 

Zlrconinm 828 

Zl8ka,John 829 

ZIttou. 880 

Znaym 880 

Zoar 880 

Zodiac 880 

Zodiacal  light. 681 

Zo6ga,Georff 889 

Zolloa 888 

ZoUveNin 888 

Z6\fcm 888 

Zombor 888 

Zonaras,  Joannes 888 

Zone 884 

Zo51og7 884 
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Zooloos 884 

Zoaphytes 684 

Zoroaster 884 

Zorrillay  Moral,  Joa6 885 

Zoehnns 885 

Zouaves 885 

Zrlnyl,  Mlklds,  Count 685 

Zschokke,  Johann  Helniich  DanleL  686 

ZuocarelU,  Francesco 886 

Zuocaro,  Taddeo 686 

Zoccaroi,  Federigo 68^ 

Zug,  a  canton. 88T 

Zug.  a  town 687 

ZUder  Zee.    See  Znyder  Zee. 

ZulngUus.    SeeZwlngU 

Zumbnsch,  Kaspar 687 

Zumpt,  Karl  Oottlob 687 

Zufllga,  Leopold 687 

Zurbaran,  Frandsco. 687 

ZQrieh,  a  canton 888 

ZOrich^adty 888 

Z&rich,  Lake  of. 688 

Zurita,  0«r6nimo 888 

Zntphen 889 

Znyder  Zee 689 

Zwelbrfleken.. 889 

Zwickau. 840 

Zwlngll,Ulric 840 

Zwhner,  Ernst  Friedrich. 842 

ZwoUe 848 

Zymosia 648 
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Utah 845 

Venua,  Transit  of 845 

Vermont 847 

Ylbert,  Jehan  Georges. 649 

VirginU 849 

Ward.  Genevieve. 850 

Washington 851 


Waugh,  Edwin 868 

Weir,  Harrison  Wimam 6^2 

WeUes,  Gideon 658 

Welledey  College 652 

West  Virginia 854 

Whistler,  Jamea  Abbott  M'Neill.. .  854 

Whlttredge,  Worthlngton 854 

Wilheln^,  August 865 

Wlsoonain .' 855 


Wood,  Mrs.  Henry 866 

Wood,  John  George 657 

Wratlalaw,  Albert  Henry 857 

Wyoming 857 

Zenana 658 

Zola,fimile 659 
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